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PREFACE. 


llie  Proprietors  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  feel  anxious  to  address 
k  parting  word,  at  the  close  of  their  old  Series,  to  their  long  friendly 
and  valued  Correspondents.     Circumstances  not  interesting  to  all,  and 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  detail,  have  rendered  some  little  change  desirable^ 
both  in  the  form  and  materials  of  their  Work.    With  regard  to  the  former, 
they  trust  that  a  great   improvement  must  at  once  be  recognised  by 
all;   and  that  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  will  be   found  inferior  to  no 
similar    publication,  in    the   elegance   of  its  appearance,   or  the   con- 
venient arrangement  of  its  subjects.     Some  feelings  of  habit  may  for 
a  time  be  offended ;   yet  it  is  presumed  by  the  Editors  that  the  form  of 
typography  in  which  most  books  are  printed,  cannot  prove  very  inconvenient 
in  the  pages  of  a  Magazine.     With  regard  to  the  latter,  they  wish  to  im- 
press their   friends  and  correspondents  with  the  assiu^nce,  that  their 
Magazine  is  still  founded  on  the  very  same  principles,  connected  with  the 
same  branches  of  literature,  accessible  to  the  same  correspondence,  and 
conducted  with  the  same  views  as  it  has  always  been  -,  and  that  where  it 
differs  from  its  predecessors,  it  is  only  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  more  judi- 
cious selection  of  matter,  and  to  combine  a  greater  variety  of  information. 
All  works  that  are  continued  in  a  series  for  a  length  of  time,  must  un« 
dergo  changes,  that  are  induced  by  the  alterations  of  taste,  and  fresh  chan- 
nels of  knowledge  being  opened,  or  old  ones  being  closed  3  by  some  in- 
quiries becoming  obsolete,  and  others  rising  to  demand  the  attention  of 
mankind.    Again,  as  knowledge  becomes  more  enriched,  more  recondite^ 
and  more  complete,  it  forms  itself  into  separate  branches  of  inquiry,  in 
order  that  each  may  be  more  fully  developed,  more  accurately  studied,  and 
pursued  with  a  more  undivided  attention.    The  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which    originally   comprehended   the    whole    body    of  natural 
philosophy,  are  now  justly  contented  with  communications  confined  to 
certain  divisions   of  science  5    while  others  are  more  successfully  and 
clearly  developed,  in  similar  works  appropriated  solely  to  their  investiga- 
tion.    In  the  same  manner,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  originally  compre- 
hended much  that  it  has  been  necessary  subsequently  to  reject  3  as  other 
publications  have  arisen  more  peculiarly  proper  for  their  reception.     But 
in  the  humble  though  pleasant  walks  of  Literature  which  we  frequent,  we 
have  little  wish  to  lead  our  readers  to  suppose  that  any  material  changes 
of  this  nature  are  in  our  contemplation.    Literature  in  its  extended  sense ; 
Antiquities,  especially  those  of  our  own  country,  or  those  connected  with 
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them ;  Poetry,  with  its  sister  Arts  ;  and  the  Biography  of  eminent  men  ; 
what  has  been  elicited  in  the  cooveTsation  of  the  Learned  ;  what  is  con- 
nected nith  the  curiosities  of  the  Library  ;  and  what  is  transacted  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Societies  of  Art  and  Science,  have  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  main  materials  of  which  our  Work  is  formed.  We  can 
assnre  our  readers,  that  no  industry  of  research  or  superintendence  is 
spared  on  onr  parts,  to  render  the  Magazine  worthy  of  their  approbation  ; 
— and  we  only  reqnest  of  our  Correspondents,  that  they  would  have  the 
goodness  to  frame  their  commimicatione  in  that  form  which  may  best  be 
adapted  for  poblication,  and  that  the  subjects  should  be  each  as  will 
harmonize  with  the  general  character  of  our  work.  We  trust,  too,  that 
when  occ^OQS  may  arise,  as  sometimeij  they  must,  in  which  the  literary 
favours  of  onr  friends  cannot  find  insertion  in  our  pages,  they  will  give  us 
the  same  indulgence  that  must  be  allowed  to  all  Editors, — who  have  not  so 
much  the  duty  devolved  on  tbcm  of  jndging  abstractedly  of  the  merits 
of  pliers  submitted  to  them,  as  of  their  immediate  fitness  either  in  sul>- 
ject  or  in  form,  to  a  work  divided  into  so  many  compartments,  open  to  so 
many  communicatjons,  and  consequently  in  all  confined  within  very  limited 
bonndaries ; — they  will  believe  that  the  arrangement  of  the  variety  of  matter 
of  a  M^azine  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Editors  of  it;  and  whose  at- 
tempts, therefore,  at  once  to  do  justice  to  the  Public,  and  to  satisfy  their 
Correspondents,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  received  with  candour  and  in- 
dulgence. 

Feb.  I,  1834. 
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^he  Kev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Whang- 
HAM  remarks,  **  In  the  last  Word  of  the 
iaacription  on  Napper's  Mite,  Dorchester 
(noticed  in  your  Magazine  for  May  last, 
p.  4S3)f  Mr.  Barnes  will  permit  me  to 
point  out  the  concealed  Chronogram, 
which  I  was  led  to  suspect  by  the  circum- 
ftancfe  that  no  year  is  attached  to  the  word 
Jntt,  XenoDo Chi  VM  will  furnish  Ro- 
man numeral  letters  amounting  in  the 
■mtgate  to  1616 ; '  the  precise  date,  1 
conclud^  of  the  year  when  the  buildiiDg 
was  cotnpkied,  and  the  inscription  put  up. 
Aa  I  am  troubling  ydu  wi^  these  few 
Knes,  I  may  add,  lidth  respect  to  Mr. 
Prickett's  valuable  Work  on  Bridlington 
Priory,  wnich  I  am  proud  to  find  inscribed 
to  myself,  that  since  he  wrote,  the  Church 
at  Grindel  (see  Mag.  for  April,  p.  332), 
has  been  re-built,  and  that  of  Speeton 
nearly  so;  and  that  in  numerous  other 
churches  of  my  archdeaconry,  gr&at  and 
costly  repairs  have  been  made  (subse- 
quently to  my  parochial  visitation)  most 
tiigriiogingly  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
East- Riding  of  Yorkshire;  a  circumstance 
which  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  the  agri- 
cultural population  to  state  also,  with 
Segard  to  toeir  neighbours  in  the  Arch- 
ieaconry  of  Cleveland,  of  which  I  wils 
Archdeacon  from  1820  to  182a'* 

W.  S.  B.  observes,  "  In  the  Number 
iqr  May  (p.  447),  noticing  a  picture  of 
Cromwell  looking  at  Charles  I.  in  hiis 
coffin,  it  is  said,  *  we  cannot  detect  an 
anachronism.*  The  date  is  obviously  one ; 
for  the  year  1649  did  not  commence  till 
25th  March.  And  in  fact,  Sir  Heniy 
Halford*s  *  Memoir,  on  opening  the  vault 
tit  Windsor,*  states  that  a  lei^en  coffin 
bore  the  inscription  '  King  Charles,  1648.* 
Respecting  the  design,  I  submit  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  one  to  hold  a  heavy 
t'oMn  lid  with  the  left  hand,  in  the  posi- 
tion there  represented :  it  is  on  the  slope, 
ind  would  require  support  from  below. 
When  the  painting  was  exhibited  at  the 
Louvre,  its  masterly  execution  would 
have  obtained  a  prite  for  the  artist ;  but 
the  subject  gave  offence,  and  deprived 
M.  Delaroche  of  that  honour.'* 

WftoxTONiENSis  remarks,  «  The  Edi- 
tors of  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasti- 
con,  give  an  imperfect  list  of  the  Priors 
of  Wroxton  Pnory  in  Oxfordshire.  To 
the  ten  names  they  have  catalogued,  the 
following  itre  to  to  added:  Hugb,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  UntFttdT  («ee  an 
instrument  printed  in  the  note  to  p.  369  of 
Warton's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope) ; 
Richard,  occurs  in  1410  (see  p.  370  of 
the  same  work);  John  Adderbury,  in  30 
Henry  VX  4422:  WiUiam  Braddenham, 
5  Hen.  VII.  1480  (see  Warton's  Pope, 
371  \  h6  k  els^^here  called  William 
BfidfiMB;  Riehfupri)  in  1504  (•••  Warton, 


ibid.);  and  Thomas  Smith,  or  Smyth, 
^bo  (<0ntiftu6d  Prior  till  the  Dissolution, 
ibid. — A  hospital  for  lepers,  at  '^ayiB- 
tock,  is  only  slightly  mentioned  by  Tah- 
ner,  and  in  the  Monastieon,  but  more 
fully  noticed  in  your  vol.  c.  i.  489.  What 
appears  to  be  the  matriit  of  its  seal,  is 
now  found  in  the  Ashmole  Museum  at 
Oxford;  and  represents  a  female  figaiv» 
perhaps  Mary  Magdalene,  under  a  tv 
bemacle.  with  a  legend  as  follows :  .^{^ 
ginum  intpitaW  t^t  jtfra  marie  magto- 
lini  De  tatiti^toche." 

In  Mr.  Lodge's  useful  and  genei^IV  te- 
eurate  Peerage,  the  Countess  of  Meuis- 
field's  issue  by  her  second  marriage  wMi 
the  Hon.  R.  F.  Grevile,  are  styled  Ladies, 
&c.  notwithstanding  that  in  the  kecotid  5^ 
genealogical  volume,  the  title  was  granted 
as  there  stated,  to  her  and  her  issue  male, 
by  David  Viscount  Stormont  only ;  if  so, 
the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  would 
surely  not  be  entitled  to  any  honorary  de- 
signations in  right  of  tneir  motherli 
peerage.  Beatson,  in  his  Political  Into, 
nowever,  does  not  mention  the  limitatioD 
to  the  male  issue  of  Lord  Stormont,  but 
to  the  male  issue  generally  of  Louisa 
Viscountess  Stormont.  Sir-  Harris  Ni- 
colas, in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Peertgdy 
states  the  limitation  to  be  to  the  male 
issue  by  Lord  Stormont — That  the  pre- 
sent race  of  the  Montagu's  are  not  de- 
scended legitimately  from  the  Mohtilgu*8 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  must  be  quite  obvioua 
to  any  genealogist.  Sir  E.  Brydges  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  bordure  to 
their  arms  is  an  ancient  difference  signify- 
ing illegitimacy. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  requests  information 
respecting  William  Kerwin,  of  London^ 
Freemason,  who  died  in  1594^  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Helen's  Church,  where  A 
monument  still  exists  to  his  menory, 
with  the  following  inscription : 

^dibus  Attalicis  Londinuih  qui  d^colrafi 
Exiguam  tribuunt  banc  mihi  fata  Domunu 
Me  duce  surgebant  aliis  regalia  tecta, 
Me  duce  coii£citur  ossibus  urna  nieis." 

One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Daniel  Featley. 

The  same  Correspondent  will  iHo  fe^l 
obliged  by  information  on  the  following 
subject : — Stow  states  that  on  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Danes  in  the  year  1010,  the 
bones  of  St.  Edmund  the  Mart^  were 
brought  to  London  and  deposited  for 
three  years  at  the  Chiu'ch  of  St  Gregory, 
near  St  Paul's.  Dr.  Yates,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Bury  St  Edmund's,  says,  they 
were  placed  at  Christ  Church;  and  £n- 
tinck,  in  his  History  of  London,  states 
that  the  Church  of  St.  Ji^en  #a8  fStm 
place  where  they'fi^i^HkfiKMtvd.  Which 
is  correct^ 
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Thb  British  Empire  in  India. 


Mr  Urbait         ^^*'®^  Terrate, 
Mr.  V RBAir,  jHb^^an,  June  20. 

THE  Britisk  Empire  in  India  h«s 
|>ten  described*  as  the  most  extraorr 
dinary  spectacle  "  which  the  p^olitical 
world  ever  saw  :"  as  nearly  equalling 
in  extent  that  wluch  the  Romans  once 
established  in  Europe;  while  it  has 
surpassed  and  differs  from  theirs  in 
the  celerity  and  inferior  agency,  nm- 
merically  considered,  by  which  it  has 
been  acquired  ;  in  tibe  benevolent  cha- 
racter  and  efficiency  of  its  administra- 
tion ;  and  in  its  remoteness  from  the 
seat  and  source  of  the  ruling  power 
and  iQfluence. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter,  in  this 
letter,  upon  a  review  of  the  politicaU 
much  less  of  the  naval  and  military 
history  of  India,  rich  as  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly is  in  splendid  instances  of 
British  skill  and  prowess ;  but  rather 
to  show,  by  a  very  brief  reference  to 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
Company's    administration    in    that 
country,  that  public  opinion,  or  a  per- 
suasion which  has  been  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  natives  that  those 
Mito  whose  hands  the  government  had 
fallen  were  at  all  times  disposed  to 
do  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  a 
view  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, was,  and  still  is,  the  basis  upon 
which  the  dominion  now  exercised  by 
the  East  India  Company  on  the  Indian 
peninsula  rests.     Tliis  enquiry  may 
be  the  more  seasonable  at  a  moment 
when,  public  opinion  being  the  admit- 
ted basis  of  government  at  home,  such 
changes  may  be  contemplated  in  the 
government  of  that  immense  colony, 
as  by  suddenly  outraging  native  pre- 
judices,  an  attention  to  which  has 
hitherto  been  one  of  its  principal  sup- 
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ports,  may,  by  their  C|Mui6qiieBeflt»  en- 
danger the  Britijsh  Empire  m  the  East; 
Ihiring  tiie  whole  of  the  seventeesdi 
and  tin  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries   the  East  Izulia  CompaiUf^ 
by  whom  and  in  whose  name  thii 
empire  has  been  acquired  and  e6ta<* 
blished,  traded  to  the  shores  of  India 
as  merchants,  with  various   success; 
exposed  during  a  considerable  part  of 
that  time  to  hostile  competition  from 
home,  and  to  many  untoward  and  ditt 
tressing  accidents  abroad.    The  facto- 
ries which  they  were  allowed  to  esla^i 
blish  were  never  numerous,  and  the 
amount  of  their  territorial  acquire*^ 
ments  was  limited  to  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  the  fort  and  town  of  Madraa, 
and  the  marsh  within  the  limits  of 
the  Mahratta  Ditch,  upon  which  ^ 
splendid  city  of  Calcutta  has  ainot 
been  erected. 

The  Company's  agents  during  this 
period  appear  generally  to  have  traded; 
in  their  character  of  merchants,  widi 
the  native  Banyans  or  merchants,  ob- 
serving in  their  mercantile  intercourse 
aa  integrity  and  punctuality,  to  which 
the  natives  till  then  had  been  strangers^ 
and  the  most  scrupulous  abstinence 
from  all  avoidable  interference  in,  or 
identification  with,  their  religious  dis- 
tinctions and  customs ;  but  themselvee 
Miaintaiuing,  among  the  Mahomedane 
and  Heathens  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded,  the  public  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  worship  m 
churches  which  they  erected  for  thals 
purpose,  and  by  the  observance  of  tfas 
seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest  and  inter- 
mission of  worldly  occupation. 

In  the  Black  town  of  Madras,  one 
of  the  Company's  earliest  posseseiona, 
the  case  was  in  some  respects  diffierant 
This  town  miiy  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  school  in  which  the  An^o-la-i 
dian  system  of  terrHerial  admuiiatra*f 
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tidn  was  first  learned.  Its  population 
was  composed  of  Portuguese  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Church,  Maho- 
medans,  and  Hindoos ;  the  latter  being 
in  great  numbers,  and  comprehending 
two  opposite  and  rival  castes — ^the  right 
hand  and  the  left  hand  castes.  To- 
wards this  mixed  population  the  agents 
of  the  Company  stood  in  the  relation 
of  lords  of  the  soil  and  administrators 
of  the  police,  accountable  to  no  supe- 
rior in  India ;  in  which  character  they 
appear  to  have  considered  it  to  be 
their  only  safe  and  warrantable  course 
to  allow  of  the  free  but  peaceable  ob- 
servance of  all  forms  of  worship  which 
were  regarded  as  religious  by  the  wor- 
shippers;  and  to  recognize  all  rights,  and 
to  protect  all  property,  connected  with 
the  religion  of  any  persons  resident  with- 
in their  jurisdiction.  The  propriety  of 
this  course  may  probably  have  been 
suggested  to  them  by  the  fate  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Mahomedans,  whose 
systems  of  persecution  on  a  religious 
account  had  been  experimented  in 
different  parts  of  India,  and  had  been 
found  not  more  prejudicial  to  those 
who  were  its  victims,  than  detrimental 
to  the  power  and  interests  of  the  perse- 
cutors ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  ob- 
vious design  of  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  Company's  servants,  being  to 
impress  the  natives  with  confidence 
in  their  equity  and  justice,  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  natives 
would  be  conciliated,'  by  protection  af- 
forded to  them  without  the  exaction 
of  sacrifices  in  return. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  and  with 
these  views,  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany administered  the  government  of 
the  Black  Town  at  Madras  very  suc- 
cessfully for  a  century  and  a  half; 
controlling  even  the  right  and  left 
hand  castes,  whose  feuds,  arising  out 
of  conflicting  religious  pretensions 
(such  as  a  claim  to  carry  a  certain 
number  of  pots  and  pans  on  a  tray  at 
the  wedding  of  two  young  Hindoos, 
or  some  equally  notable  cause),  would 
not  unfrequently,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  separate  parts  of  the  town 
allotted  to  them,  lead  to  sanguinary 
results.  The  merits  of  these  rival  pre- 
tensions were  generally  referred  for 
adjudication  to  the  heads  of  the  castes, 
who  were  bound,  under  securities  of 
large  amount,  so  to  adjudicate  as  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
town;  and  the  instances  are  rare  in 
which  the  Company's  servants  were 


compelled  to  interfere  any  farther,  al- 
though they  always  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  so  doing. 

That  memorable  event,  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  by  its  consequences,  opened 
a  new  and  much  wider  field,  upon 
which  the  principles  of  the  Company's 
government  in  India  were  to  be  expe- 
rimented and  illustrated.  In  less  than 
ten  years  it  placed  them  by  treaty,  in 
the  character  of  Dewan,  or  sovereignt 
depute  of  the  King  at  Dehli,  in  the 
absolute  government  of  three  fair  pro- 
vinces, BENGAL,  BEHAR,  and  0RI8SA  ; 

inhabited  by  many  millions  of  natives, 
both  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos.  The 
general  condition  on  which  the  Com- 
pany first  obtained  this  and  other  large 
territorial  trusts  was,  that  they  should 
"  attend  to  the  rights  and  customs 
thereof,  and  observe  the  Law  of  the 
Empire*'  in  their  administration  of 
justice.  Accordingly  attention  was 
'  given  to  these  objects  by  the  Company's 
servants  in  Bengal  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  administration.  The 
languages  and  laws  of  the  natives, 
both  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo,,  be- 
came objects  of  the  closest  attention 
and  study ;  and  the  native  establish, 
ments  for  the  administration  of  justice 
were  retained,  with  such  modifications 
only  as  admitted  into  them  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  or  superintendence 
of  British  judges  or  magistrates. 

In  the  year  1793,  a  very  important 
step  was  taken  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture administration  of  justice  in  these 
provinces,  Aiteronuch  and  anxious  de- 
liberation, it  w4s  determined  to  enact 
laws  or  regulations,  establishing  courts 
on  the  European  plan,  viz.  superior 
courts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  circuit 
courts,  and  local  magistrates;  but  still 
reserving  to  the  native  population  their 
own  laws,  religious  institutions,  and 
distinctions,  subject  to  such  occasional 
and  cautious  ameliorations  as  the  bet- 
ter principles  of  justice  which  obtain 
in  Europe  might  supply. 

The  first  section  of  the  third  regu- 
lation, passed  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment in  the  year  above  mentioned, 
expressly  declares  that  the  regulations 
of  the  British  Government  were  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  natives  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  this  principle, 
many  enactments  of  that  year  and  of 
subsequent  dates,  secured  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  India  a  judicial  recognition 
of  their  several  and  respective  religions. 
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in  the  admin istration  of  oaths^  and 
other  particulars,  together  with  full 
and  effective  protection  for  their  per- 
sons and  all  property  which  might  he 
employed  in  services  considered  by 
them  to  be  of  a  religious  character. 

Experience  so  fully  justified  this 
course,  that  the  same  system  was  es- 
tablished at  Bombay  in  1799^  and  at 
Madras  in  1802,  and  now  obtains  over 
nearly  all  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
Company's  government  in  India,  con- 
taining about  100,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  it  has  been  by  a  discreet 
adherence  to  this  course,  subject  to 
some  occasional  deviations  not  deter- 
mined on  without  much  cautious  deli- 
beration, and  to  which  I  am  now  about 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
that  the  British  empire  in  India  has 
attained  to  its  present  extent  and  ele- 
vation. 

The  following  are  instances  in  which 
the  principles  of  British  justice  have 
been  applied  with  the  view  of  correct- 
ing customs  in  India  which  .had  a 
religious  sanction  among  the  Hindoos. 

Infanticide.  Of  this  barbarous 
practice  two  kinds  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  East  India  Company's 
servants,  distinct  from  mere  acts  of 
child  murder  instigated  by  passion  or 
revenge,  but  which  had  their  origin  in 
motives  conceived  by  the  natives  to  be 
justifiable  if  not  meritorious. 

The  first  appears  to  have  had  for  its 
immediate  site  the  Island  of  Saugor, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges ;  a 
place  of  great  note  in  the  calendars  of 
Hindoo  superstition,  to  which  the 
Hindoos  were  wont  to  make  pilgrim- 
ages under  religious  vows,  and  there 
dfevote  their  offspring,  by  casting  them 
into  the  river  to  be  drowned  and  de- 
voured by  sharks,  in  the  hope  of  there- 
by obtaining  increase  of  family.  This 
practice  was  suppressed  by  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Bengal  government  in  the 
year  1802,  but  with  very  considerable 
caution;  the  whole  of  the  religious 
observances  being  permitted  to  re- 
main, together  with  the  oblations  to 
the  faqueers,  who  presided  over  them, 
and  nothing  being  forbidden  but  the 
infanticide.  It  was  nevertheless  found 
necessary  to  enforce  this  prohibition 
by  a  military  guard  from  Calcutta, 
who  for  that  purpose  have  during 
many  years  proceeded  to  the  accus- 
tomed place  of  sacrifice  at  each  of  the 
half-yearly  festivals,  there  to  guard 
the  coast  and  prevent  acts  of  infanti- 
cide.    Since  the  prohibition  these  fes- 


tivals are  stated  to  have  assumed  much 
of  the  character  of  fairs,  or  periods  of 
public  resort  to  the  sea  coast  for  the 
purposes  as  well  of  trade  or  amuse- 
ment as  of  worship. 

Another  species  of  infanticide,  which 
prevailed  among  certain  tribes  of  Hin- 
doos, denominated  Rajkoomars,  Raje- 
vansees,  and  Rajpoots,  and  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  pride 
of  caste,  was  encountered  with  suc- 
cess by  two  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's most  enlightened  servants ;  who 
wisely  resorted  rather  to  argument  and 
amicable  treaty  than  to  coercion  for  its 
suppression.    These  castes  it  appears 
were  prompted  to  destroy  their  female 
offspring  immediately  after  their  birth, 
under  a  notion  that  no  alliances  could 
be  found  of  sufficient  rank  and  dignity 
for  females  of  those  high  castes.    The 
correspondence  relative  to  the  discou- 
ragement, with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
extinction  of  this  custom,  is  of  a  highly 
interesting  character ;  it  has  been  pub- 
lished  by  order  of  Parliament,   and 
from  it  we  learn  that  Mr.  Jonathan 
Duncan,  Resident  in  Benares,  and  af- 
terwards Governor  of  Bombay,  who 
first  noticed  the  subject  in  the  year 
17S9,   and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alex- 
ander Walker,  the  Company's  repre- 
sentative in  Kattawar  and  Kutch,  in 
the  year  1808,  both  exerted  themselves 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
those  tribes  to  abandon  the  practice. 
After  much  discussion  and  urgent  en- 
treaty that  consent  was  obtained,  and 
the  parties  bound  themselves  under 
penalties  to  discontinue  the  practice. 
Still  it  appears  not  to  have  been  alto- 
gether relinquished;   some  fines  for 
violation  of  agreement  have  been  re- 
covered, out  of  which  a  fund  has  been 
formed  to   be  employed  in  marriage 
portions  for  the  children  whose  lives 
have  been  saved.     These  children  are 
in  Kattawar  designated  the  dauyhters 
of  the  state.    Their  fathers  are  enti- 
tled on  the  marriage  of  any  of  them,, 
or  on  their  attaining  the  marriageable 
age,  to  appear  publicly  in  the  durbar, 
or  Court  of  the  British  Resident,  and 
there  to  receive  portions  for  their  chil- 
dren and  honorary  badges  for  them- 
selves.     More   than    three   hundred 
females  have  been  thus  saved  from 
death  on  that  side  of  India,  and  now 
form  a  new  and  distinct  class  or  caste, 
who  owe  their  existence  to  the  mild 
and  benevolent  influence  of  the  East 
India  Company's  government  wisely 
exerted.    In  the  districts  near  Benares 
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Hie  flieaiM  «np1oy^  to  pr^veivt  infiuitU 
etde  bfrve  beeo  far  less,  if  at  all,  suc^ 
€es8^.  AU  that  is  kDown  is  that  the 
Rajpoots  in  general  have  no  female 
children  in  their  families. 

Human  l&i.cftiFic£8.   There  are  Bn- 
fortttnately  among  the  Hindoo  idols 
two,  the  Goddess  Khalee  and  the  God 
Dwi,  who  claim  to  be  propitiated  by 
lutman  victioas.    Upoa  the  discovery 
of  one  of  tbieae  sacrifices  in  1805  the 
sabject  Do4erwent  considerable  dis- 
cnafiea,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  sacriSces  had  the  sanction  of  the 
ittdM  ;  the  mode  of  the  sacrifice  being 
deseribed  in  a  chapter  on  human  sa- 
crifices in  the  Tmrwrns,  in  which  all 
the  qualifications,  and  particularly  the 
age  of  the  victim,  are  expressly  pre- 
scribed.    It  was  at  the  same  time  as- 
certained that  a  more  modern  treatise 
on  Hindoo  law,  called  the  "  Cali,  or 
Present  Age,"  forbad  it,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  the  Gavernment  re- 
solved to  deal  with  it  as  an  act  of 
murder,  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
victim  having  no  place  in  the  trans- 
actioa.     In  conformity  with  this  deci- 
sion Bjorn  Dyal,  a  native  of  Bengal, 
waa  sentenced  to  death  in  1805  for 
offering  up  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age  to  Khalee.     Instances  have  never- 
theless occurred  since  that  date  of 
Hindoos  attempting  to  make,  and  even 
of  their  making,  this  sacrifice;   for 
whidi,  in  some  cases,  a  punishment 
less  than  death  has  been  awarded. 
In  consideration  of  the  superstition 
wiuch  prompts  the  act  the  punishment 
awarded  for  it  in  the  year  1828  was 
seven   years'    confin^nent.      In    the 
Nagpoce  territory  it  has  been  prohi- 
bited by  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  instance,  it  is  believed, 
of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  then  the  East 
IndiiEi  Company's  Resident  at  the  Court 
of  the  Nagpore  Rajah,  and  is  now  a 
■lember  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Suicides.  Among  the  aborigines  of 
eaftem  nations,  suicide  appears  never 
to  have  becai  regarded  as  a  crime,  but 
as  a  virtue.  Throughout  the  empire 
a€  Japan  the  worship  of  the  god  JZaca 
is  attended  with  acts  of  suicide,  which 
are  performed  ija  the  most  ^blic  man- 
ner ;  the  votaries  of  that  idol  usually 
announcing  their  uitention  long  pre- 
▼ioosly  to  &e  £ict,  and  fulfilling  it  with 
BMH»  ostentatitm  9»i  display  than 
used  to  attend  a  Biittee  in  India.  In 
t^  latter  country  1^  Hindoos  appear 
a^invys  to  have  considered  themselvef 


as  possessing  a  power  over  their  pwy 
lives,  for  the  e;icercise  of  which  the]r 
were  not  aceouotable  to  their  fbUow 
creatures  :  while  the  great  veneration 
in  which  tbey  hold  the  waters  of  l^ie 
Ganges,   and  the   superstitions  coj^- 
nected  with  that  sacred  river,  have 
suggested  to  them  a  mode  of  quittinff 
life,  when  they  have  become  weary  ^ 
it,  at  once  speedy,  easy,  and,  accor4^ 
ing  to  their  notions,  blissful  i|i  it$ 
consequences  beyond  all  calculatioA, 
Hence  has  arisen  among  the  Hindoc^ 
the  custom  sanctioned  by  their  reli- 
gion, of  lepers  and  other  weased  per- 
sons, when  they  have  become  wearjr 
of  life,  requesting  that  they  might  be 
borne  down  to  the    margin    of  th^ 
Ganges,  and  there  be  left  to  the  tide^ 
certain  ceremonies  having  previously 
been  performed  over  them.     In  other 
instances  the  suicide  is  performed  by 
the  victims  causing  themselves  to  be 
carried  into  boats,  in  which  they  ase 
rowed  into  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  there  falling  or  being  thrown  over* 
board,  are   drowned.     Others    canfl^ 
themselves   to  be  buried  or  Imnned 
alive.    Although   accession  to  these 
acts  of  suicide  was  forbidden  by  regU'^ 
lation  as  far  back  as  the  year  l!r99 
(No.  8,  Sec.  3),  instances  of  t^at  ac- 
cession are  continually  occurring  in  In- 
dia, and  as  the  parties  when  arraigned 
for  their  conduct,  uniformly  acknow- 
ledge the  fact,  pleading  that  they  are 
justified  in  it  "  by  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,"  the  Company's  government 
has  in  general  judged  it  prudent  to 
treat  the  offenders  with  considerable 
leniency  on  that  account. 

SuTTSEs.  Respecting  this  species  of 
suicide,  some  controversy  has  takeH 
place,  which  it  is  not  my  present  in« 
tention  to  review.  At  a  very  early 
period  after  the  establishment  of  the 
East  India  Company's  power  in  India, 
it  became  an  object  of  desire  with  their 
servants  to  discourage,  and  if  possible 
to  prevent  this  sacrifice ;  and  in*  1805 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  acting  magis- 
trate in  Behar,  following  the  examples 
of  Mr.  Brooke  in  17S9,  and  Mr.  Ratt- 
ray in  1797*  prevented  the  immola- 
tion of  a  widow  of  very  tender  age. 
The  enquiries  respecting  the  sanction 
which  the  sacrifice  derived  from  the 
dogmas  of  the  Hindoo  superstition, 
which  immediately  afterwards  took 
place,  resulted  in  a  report  fro<n  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut,  or  chief  criminal 
court,  that  the  "  practice  pf  wido.wa 
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burning  tbemselves  with  the  bodies  of 
their  deceased  husbands,  is  founded 
on  the  teligious  notions  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  is  expressly  stated  with  approba- 
tion in  their  law/'  Among  the  texts 
quoted  from  the  Shasters  in  stipp(5!rt  of 
the  practice,  were  the  following,  which 
were  considered  to  be  very  influential 
on  the  minds  of  Hindoo  females,  by 
whom  they  were  received  and  be- 
lieved— "  Thete  are  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  hairs  upon  the  human  body, 
and  every  woman  who  burns  herself 
with  the  body  of  her  husband.  Will 
reside  with  him  in  heaven  during  a 
iike  number  of  years ;"  and  "  in  the 
bame  manner  as  a  snake-catcher  drags 
a  snake  from  his  hole,  so  does  a 
w(Mnan  who  burns  herself  draw  her 
husband  out  of  hell,  and  she  after- 
wards resides  with  him  in  heaven." 
There  Were  some  cases,  however,  in 
which  eveb  the  Hindoo  law  declared 
the  practice  illegal,  and  with  the  whole 
evidence  before  them,  the  Government 
resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
circular  order  to  the  magistrates,  to 
prohibit  the  practice  in  those  Cases 
only,  and  obtain  further  information. 
The  propriety  of  this  proceeding  has 
been  questioned  by  some  and  vindi- 
cated by  others.  It  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  practice  of  Sut- 
tee more  immediately  under  the  Cog- 
nizance, while,  as  some  think,  it  gave 
it  the  implied  sanction  of  the  ruling 
power.  By  making  the  Government 
acquainted  with  its  extent,  it  most 
probably  paved  the  way  for  its  au- 
thoritative prohibition  in  December, 
1829  :  a  step  which  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  did  not  feel  himself, 
then,  at  liberty  to  take,  till  he  had  as- 
certained  with  great  care  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  likely  to  excite  popular 
commotion.  No  such  commotion  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place ;  but,  if  the 
Calcutta  Gazette  of  the  27th  of  Junej 
1831,  is  to  be  credited,  the  only  native 
gentleman  of  rank  who  ventured  to 
congratulate  the  Grovernor-General  on 
the  prohibition  of  Suttee,  suffered  severe 
persecution  from  the  other  natives  of 
his  own  rank  in  Calcutta,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  so  done  ;  and  a 
society  was  immediately  formed  there 
for  the  froteotion  of  the  rights  qf  the 
Hindoo  Church.  With  advertence  to 
these  fact8>  it  may  be  too  hasty  an  as- 
sumption to  suppose  that  the  practice 
of  Suttee  has  been  altogether  disconti- 
nued i&  Imdia — a  country  where  the 


Widow  is  required  to  bum  with  her 
husband's  corpse,  and  vrhtct  the  dead 
are  always  burned  brfore  snmet.  On 
the  contrary  the  official  returns  of 
former  years  justify  the  belief,  that  m 
many  parts  of  India  the  practice  may 
still  continue  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  absence  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  police  officers,  and  in 
some  cases  by  their  connivance. 

BuAMiNS. — Their  sacred  character 
and  personal  inviolability.  The  case 
of  Raja  Mahd  Nundcomar,  a  Bramin 
of  high  caste,  who  was  hanged  in  Cal- 
cutta for  a  forgery  on  the  Govern- 
ment, committed  in  the  time  of  Go« 
vernor- General  Hastings,  has  been 
long  befbre  the  public,  with  the  angry 
controversy  and  various  opinions  to 
which  that  event  gave  rise.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  that 
act  of  authority  has  not  been  consi- 
dered by  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  forming  a  precedent :  on 
the  contrary,  for  nearly  40  years  sub- 
sequent to  that  event,  the  Bengal  GrO" 
vernment,  adhering  to  the  rule  of  pru^ 
dent  caution  and  respect  for  popular 
prejudice,  upon  which  their  power 
rested,  abstained,  even  within  the 
Bengal  provinces,  and  in  cases  of  very 
great  atrocity,  from  taking  the  life  of  a 
Bramin ;  while  in  the  district  of  Be^ 
nares,  the  lives  of  Bramins  were  ^- 
cured  in  all  imaginable  cases  by  a  re- 
gulation of  the  Government,  passed  in 
tiie  year  1795.  Many  instances  hav6 
occurred  of  Bramins  having  escaped 
the  penalty  of  death  under  this  latter 
regulation,  which  was  in  force  till 
about  the  year  1817;  when  it  waft 
judged  proper  so  far  to  repeal  it  as  to 
let  the  general  law  in  cases  of  murder 
take  it3  course  against  natives  of  all 
castes,  including  the  Bramin. 

Thte  BtJLL  and  Cow.  The  sacred 
character  which  the  Hindoos  attaeh 
to  these  animals,  and  the  veneration 
with  which  they  regard  them,  w 
another  peculiarity  in  their  religion 
which  has  imposed  upon  the  Com- 
pany's government  the  necessity  «f 
great  caution.  Such  attention  Imm 
been  given  to  this  prejudice  by  the 
native  Hindoo  princes,  that  some  <^ 
them  have  stipulated  by  treaty  l^at 
no  persons  who  might  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  thefr  territories  should  et^ 
tempt  to  slaughter  oxen.  According 
to  ihe  Hindoo  law,  the  pimishment 
for  stealing  one  of  these  animals  it 
the  drnputatton  of  out  hand  and  oMi 
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foot ;  and  the  same  law  imposes  a  very 
large  fine  upon  any  person  who  shall 
exact  labour  from  a  bullock  when  he 
is  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  fatigued,  or 
oblige  him  to  labour  out  of  season. 
To  these  animals  temples  have  been 
consecrated,  and  large  districts  in 
India  are  held  sacred  for  their  exclu- 
sive use.  There  have  also  been  in- 
stances, one  in  particular,  in  which  a 
Hindoo  of  rank  offered  to  suffer  any 
punishment  which  the  Government 
would  inflict  on  him,  for  having  for- 
cibly possessed  himself  of  a  cow,  the 
property  of  a  Mahomedan,  whereby 
he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  animal. 
Offensive  as  these  facts  must  be  to 
every  Christian  feeling,  it  will  not 
excite  surprise  that  a  few  years  since 
the  Government  of  Bengal  censured 
one  of  the  Company's  junior  servants 
severely  for  amusing  himself  with  a 
bull-bait,  whereby  great  confusion  and 
turmoil  had  been  excited  among  the  Hin- 
doo inJiahitants  of  Calcutta;  nor  will 
it  create  much  astonishment  that  the 
Mahomedans,  who  eat  the  flesh  of 
oxen,  and  the  Hindoos,  who  venerate 
those  animals,  should  have  had  some 
severe  and  sanguinary  conflicts  on 
that  account :  on  which  occasions  the 
Company's  authority  has  been  exerted 
to  preserve  the  peace.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  town  of  Mobaruckpore 
was  burnt  down  by  the  Hindoos,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  a  cow 
by  the  Mahomedans. 

Dhurna,  or  the  practice  followed 
by  one  caste  of  peculiar  sanctity,  of 
hiring  out  their  persons  to  sit  at  the 
doors  of  real  or  pretended  debtors, 
with  a  threat  that  they  will  starve 
themselves  to  death  unless  the  de- 
mands of  the  pretending  creditors  are 
complied  with,  is  another  of  those 
peculiarities  in  the  frame  of  Hindoo 
society  towards  which  the  East  India 
Company  have  found  it  necessary  to 
manifest  great  tenderness  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  Al- 
though sitting  dhurna  is  illegal,  in- 
stances of  it  have  not  yet  been  visited 
with  very  severe  legal  castigation. 

Witchcraft.  In  their  belief  in 
witchcraft,  the  natives  of  India  are  at 
this  time  in  precisely  that  state  in 
which  the  natives  of  this  now  en- 
lightened country  were  not  quite  two 
centuries  since,  when  King  James 
sent  Hopkins  the  witchfinder  to  hunt 
down  witches  in  the  north ;  and  one  of 
the  Company's  agents  gravely  advised 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  measures 


which  he  had  adopted  in  order  to  put 
down  witches  and  wizards.  From  this 
faith  in  necromancy  and  sorcery,  have 
arisen  in  India  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  even  murders,  which  the  judicial 
authorities  there  have  been  required 
to  notice  and  to  punish.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  however,  even 
when  murder  has  ensued,  has  usually 
been  mitigated  with  reference  to  the  do- 
minant superstition,  and,  in  all  cases« 
a  large  discretion  has  been  exercised, 
under  a  persuasion  that  severity  would 
but  have  inspired  fanaticism. 

Slavery  and  Slave  Traffic. — In 
the  East  Indies  the  word  slavery  de- 
scribes relations  very  different  from 
those  which  the  same  word  desig- 
nates  in  the  West.  In  general,  in  the 
East,  it  excludes  the  ideas  of  purchase, 
of  oppressive  toil,  and  of  severe  and  ar- 
hitrary  punishments.  To  this  descrip- 
tion of  slavery  in  India  there  are, 
however,  some  local  exceptions. 
Among  the  Hindoos  those  of  the 
Bramin  castes  are  understood  to  re- 
gard all  the  lower  or  degraded  castes 
as  slaves,  and  often  require  and  re- 
ceive from  them  unremunerated  ser- 
vice from  religious  motives ;  and  the 
Mahomedans  perpetuate  domestic 
bondage,  claiming  the  rights  of  a 
master  over  slaves  among  their  chil- 
dren and  servants :  but  these  claims, 
without  having  been  abolished,  have 
been  modified  by  the  administration 
of  those  general  principles  of  justice 
which  are  recognized  in  the  Com- 
pany's regulations.  All  persons,  of 
all  castes,  have  free  access  to  the  Eu- 
ropean magistrates,  to  complain  of  ill 
usage,  and  the  evidence  of  all  is  ad- 
missible, quantum  valeat.  In  addition 
to  these  privileges,  the  more  oppres- 
sive circumstances  of  slavery  have 
been  expressly  interdicted  by  the 
Company's  regulations  ;  together  with 
slave  traffic,  which  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Danes  successively 
endeavoured  to  establish  in  India, 
where  it  was  prohibited  by  procla- 
mation long  before  the  passing  of  the 
Slave  Trade  Felony  Act  in  England, 
in  the  year  1811.  That  Act  was  ne- 
vertheless published  in  India,  as  a 
general  law  of  the  empire. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Urban,  that  the  limit 
which  you  have  assigned  to  this  com- 
munication compels  me  here  to  termi- 
nate it ;  with  the  intention  of  resuming 
and  concluding  the  subject  in  your 
next  monthly  publication. 

Thomas  Fisher. 
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NEW  CHURCHES.— No.  XXXVI. 

St,  James's  Chapel,  Croydon  Common, 

Architect,  Wallace. 

THIS  Chapel  is  built  with  a  fine 
white  brick  with  stone  dressings,  in 
the  Pointed  style.  The  mode  which 
prevailed  in  the  reign  of  the  First 
Edward^  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
of  the  architect's  imitation. 

The  plan  shews  a  nave  or  body  in 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  without  side 
ailes.  A  chancel  flanked  by  vestries 
projects  from  one  extremity,  and  at 
the  other  is  a  tower  and  lobbies  formed 
within  the  plan. 

The  elevation  of  the  west  front  is 
made  in  breadth  inlo  three  divisions 
by  buttresses,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  nave  and  side  ailes ;  the  central 
division  is  nearly  occupied  by  the 
tower ;  in  the  side  divisions  are  lofty 
v^indows  of  two  lights,  made  by  a 
single  muilion,  wit£  a  quatrefoil  in 
the  head  of  the  arch ;  above  this  is  a 
raking  cornice,  decorated  with  gro- 
tesque masks  and  a  parapet;  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  design  are  duplicated 
buttresses  ending  in  a  square  shaft, 
capped  with  an  acute  pedimental  finish 
to  each  face,  forming  an  obtuse  and 
far  from  an  elegant  pinnacle. 

The  tower  commences  with  a  Pointed 
arched  entrance,  with  richly-moulded 
architrave,  the  moulding  springing 
from  two  columns  attached  to  each 
jamb ;  a  pedimental  cornice,  sustained 
on  bustos  of  a  king  and  queen,  and 
ending  in  a  finial,  crowns  the  arch. 

The  breadth  of  the  tower  is  bounded 
by  buttresses  in  three  heights,  and  the 
elevation  is  made  into  the  like  number 
of  stories ;  the  second  story  contains  a 
window   of  two   lights,   with  Tudor 
sweeps  in  the  head  of  the  muUions, 
and  a  circle  enclosing  eight  sweeps  in 
the  arch  ;  the  whole  bounded  by  a  wea- 
ther-cornice   springing    from   bustos. 
Above  this  window  is  a  blank  space, 
apparently  intended  for  a  dial;  it  is 
covered  with  a  lofty  pedimental  cor- 
nice, springing  from  two  niches,  and 
finished  with  a  cross.     The  third  story 
of  the  tower  is  clear  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  has  a  lancet  window  of  three 
lights  in  each  face,  the  heads  acute, 
and  the  piers  capped  with  foliage  j  the 
whole  being  in  an  earlier  style  than 
the    parts    described.     The   architect 
has  rather  singularly  introduced  the 
Norman  zigzag  moulding  into  the  de- 
Gent.  Mag.  July,  1833. 
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corations  of  this  portion,  in  lieu  of  the 
toothed  ornament — the  peculiar  deco- 
ration of  works  of  the  tiiirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  applied  to  the  architraves 
as  well  as  to  a  string  on  which  the 
windows  are  founded.  Above  the 
windows  is  a  cornice  with  a  huge  gro- 
tesque head  in  the  centre,  and  over 
this  a  parapet  pierced  with  trefoils, 
formed  in  triangular  divisions.  At 
the  angles  are  pinnacles,  consisting  of 
square  shafts  capped  with  angular 
heads  and  crowned  with  finials,  which 
have  a  heavy  appearance.  The  but- 
tresses at  each  side  of  the  tower,  which 
form  the  divisions  of  the  front,  rise 
above  the  body  of  the  church,  and  end 
in  pinnacles,  as  before  they  are  united 
to  the  tower  by  flying  arches. 

The  flanks  of  the  church  are  uniform. 
A  portion  at  the  western  extremity, 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  tower,  is 
divided  from  the  rest  by  a  buttress ; 
it  contains  a  pointed  entrance,  with  a 
window  above  it.  The  residue  of  the 
design  contains  six  Pointed  windows 
rising  from  a  string.  These  windows 
are  acutely  pointed,  and  the  jambs  and 
arches  are  all  worked  in  brick.  The 
elevation  is  finished  by  a  cornice,  with 
carved  blocks  and  a  parapet  above  it ; 
and  at  the  angles  are  duplicated  but- 
tresses, with  terminations  as  before. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  chancel  and 
two  lobbies ;  it  finishes  with  a  cornice 
and  gable,  on  the  apex  of  which  is  a 
cross,  and  in  the  tympanum  three 
lancet  lights. 

The  vestry  has  a  triple  lancet  win- 
dow rising  from  a  string  course,  the 
piers  and  arches  worked  in  brick ;  the 
finish  as  before.  On  each  side  the 
design  is  bounded  by  buttresses ;  in 
the  flanks  are  entrances. 

The  general  features  of  the  style,  are, 
with  lie  exceptions  detailed,  better 
preserved  in-  the  west  front  than  the 
other  parts.  The  windows  in  the 
flanks  being  unoccupied  by  tracery, 
,are  too  wide  and  lofty  for  any  period 
of  the  Pointed  architecture. 
The  Interior, 
as  indicated  by  the  description  of  the 
outside,  consists  only  ofa  nave  and  chan. 
eel,  without  side  ailes  to  either.  The 
ceiling  of  the  nave  is  nearly  horizontal, 
rising  to  a  low  ridge  in  the  centre.  It  is 
divided  in  length  into  compartments 
correspondent  with  the  windows,  by 
trusses   springing  from  rich  corbels. 
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attached  to  the  piers  with  pierced  and 
enriched  spandrils ;  the  ceiling  rests  on 
a  cornice,  above  which  is  a  range  of 
trefoils  on  points  painted  in  distemper ; 
at  the  west  end,  and  in  each  side  the 
church  are  galleries,  the  fronts  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  trefoils  in 
the  same  style  as  the  ceiling.  The 
supports  of  the  gallery  are  square  with 
trefoil  heads.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  bold  arch,  smd  is 
ceiled  in  imitation  of  stone,  and  ribbed. 
The  altar  screen,  which  occupies  the 
dado  of  the  east  window,  is  made  into 
three  divisions  by  piers  ending  in  pin- 
nacles, and  finished  by  a  cornice ;  the 
intervals  contain  the  customary  in- 
scriptions. 

The  pulpit  and  desks  are  situated  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  piers  of  the 
chancel.  The  former  is  octagon,  raised 
on  a  support  of  the  same  form;  the 
design  is  pleasing. 

The  font  is  of  marble,  and  originally 
belonged  to  the  parish  church,  where 
we  recollect  seeing  it  at  the  time  when 
the  old  font  was  lying  useless  in  the 
tower.  Some  years  since,  the  parish 
had  the  good  taste  to  restore  the  an- 
cient one  to  its  proper  situation,  and  the 
modern  substitute,  in  consequence,  was 
disused  until  it  was  presented  to  the 
chapel.  It  is  handsomely  moulded, 
and  formed  of  a  beautiful  piece  of 
marble. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  chapel  is 
rather  a  pleasing  specimen  of  architec- 
ture ;  the  interior  is  elegant,  and  very 
tastefully  fitted  up.  The  estimate  being 
but  low,  the  architect  perhaps  could 
not  have  done  more  than  he  has. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  chapel,  is  occupied  by  seats  be- 
longing to  the  East  India  College  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

This  chapel  was  commenced  on  the 
I6th  of  May  1827  ;  it  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  800  persons  in  free  seats, 
and  400  in  pews,  making  a  total  of 
1 200.  A  grant  was  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  building  New  Churches, 
of  3500/.  towards  its  erection.  E.I.C. 

Mr.  Urban, 
ONE  of  the  greatest  men  who  flou- 
rished   in   this    country   during    the 


reigns  of  the  Tudor  family,  was  Henry, 
the  last  of  the  Fitz-Alans,  Earls  of 
Arundel.  He  has  deservedly  been  in- 
cluded in  the  publication  of  "  Illus- 
trious Portraits,"  which,  to  the  credit 
of  the  present  age,  has  received  so 
large  a  portion  of  approbation  and 
encouragement;  and  Mr.  Lodge  has 
there  introduced  his  memoir  with  the 
following  observations : — 

"  The  first  attempt  is  now  made  to 
bring  into  one  view  the  dispersed  relics 
of  this  verv  eminent  person's  story.  In 
searching  u)r  tbem,  regret  has  been  ex- 
cited at  every  step  by  evident  presump- 
tions that  innumerable  circumstances  of 
that  story  have  been  lost  in  utter  oblivion. 
In  the  life  of  a  man  of  exalted  rank,  not 
less  distinguished  by  the  vigour  of  bis 
talents,  than  by  his  honesty  and  high 
spirit;  continually  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  under  two  Monarchs,  the  charac- 
ter of  whose  minds  and  tempers,  and  the 
policy  of  whose  governments,  were  dis- 
similar, even  to  opposition ;  devoted  with 
the  most  faithful  and  unbending  resolu^ 
tion  to  a  religion  which  be  saw  alternately 
cherished  and  proscribed  by  those  Princes, 
professed  and  abjured  by  his  compeers; 
what  interesting  facts  must  have  occurred? 
what  dangers  must  he  not  have  encounter- 
ed, what  difficulties  must  he  not  have 
surmounted?  These  curiosities,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  dulness 
or  the  timidity  of  the  historians  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  little  remains  of 
him  but  an  outline  which  it  is  now  too 
late  to  endeavour  to  fill  up.** 

It  is  singular  that  these  sensible  ob- 
servations, which  are  in  some  degree 
applicable  to  most  of  the  historical 
characters  *  of  the  same,  if  not  of  later 
periods,  should  have  been  made  by 
the  Biographer  in  an  instance,  where 
what  is  deficient  in  the  public  histo- 
risms  may  be  supplied  from  a  private, 
though  unknown,  memorialist.  ^  To 
Mr.  Lodge,  and  to  any  one  of  his  read- 
ers who  has  entered  into  his  feelings, 
it  may  now  with  some  reason  be  said, 
quod  petis,  hie  est. 

Among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  (17  A.  ix.)  has  been  pre- 
served a  Life  of  this  Earl  of  Arundel, 
evidently  written  by  one  of  his  most 
intimate  servants,  probably  a  chaplain. 
It  had  been  noticed,  and  some  extracts 
taken  from  it,  in  Mr.  Dallaway's  His- 
tory of  the  Rape  of  Arundel,  a  work 


•  There  was  no  satisfactory  account  of  John  Howard,  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  main  supporter  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  until  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  compiled 
the  memoir  which  is  printed  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  Hbtory  of  the  Rape  of  Bramber, 
pp.  188— ll>i. 
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Mr.  Lodge  appears  not  to  have  con- 
sulted ;  and  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  re- 
cent edition  of  that  volume,  still  larger 
extracts  have  been  taken;  but,  since 
the  History  is  of  limited  circulation, 
and  the  whole  narrative  is  deserving  of 
attention,  I  think  its  publication  com- 
plete will  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Lodge's 
subscribers,  and  interesting  to  your 
readers  in  general.  It  will  in  the  first 
place  be  seen,  that,  regarding  the  Earl's 
early  life,  Mr.  Lodge  is  quite  mistaken 
in  his  conjectures  of  its  domestic 
privacy.*      Yours,  &c.      J.  G.  N. 


The  Life  of  Henrye  Fitzallen, 
lastEARLE  OF  Arunoell  of  that  name  ^ 
who  in  his  life  was  naturallie  noble 
and  magnificent.  He  died  a  tiewe 
Christian  and  Catholicke  man  the 
day  of  ,  and  in  the  yeare  of  our 

Lord  God 

For  the  perpetuall  memorie  of  a 
Personage  very  honorable,  and  that 
yee  who  shall  remaine  of  his  bloode 
may  the  rather  rejoyce  of  so  noble  a 
Progenitor,  I  meane  in  breife  some- 
what to  showe  of  his  life,  for  so  farr 
as  did  consist  in  matters  manifest  to 
every  eye,  leaving  his  secret  and  rare 
vertaes  to  be  discovered  by  men  of 
much  eloquence,  or  rather  to  the 
deeper  and  divine  disposition  of  the 
Allmight^'e. 

This  Earle  (I  meane)  of  Arundell, 
of  birth  and  bloode  not  inferiour  to 
any  subjecte  of  this  land,  whose  pe- 
degre  yet  extant  apparantly  proveth; 


whose  dignitye  within  this  Realme 
carieth  the  first  place  of  all  other 
Earles,  by  reason  of  ancient  posses- 
sioits,  lineally  to  him  for  these  many 
hundred  yeares  discended,  that  is  the 
possession  of  the  castle  and  honour  of 
Arundell.  As  he  was  thus  the  first 
and  eldest  Earle,  so,  be  it  spoken 
without  evill  interpretation,  he  did 
exceede  others,  the  tyme  of  his  life, 
in  cawlinge  and  place  of  trewe  nobi- 
litye.  He  feared  God,  did  good  to 
many,  and  was  not  the  harmer  of  any, 
accordinge  as  all  indeferent  persons 
who  lived  in  his  tyme  will,  1  hope, 
franklye  affirme.  He  was  in  mynde 
of  the  noblest  sorte,  rather  to  be 
wished  for  in  a  Kinge,  than  to  be 
found  allmost  in  any  subiecte,  and  yet 
ordered  in  such  manner,  as  both  his 
humor  in  that  regard  was  bountifully 
supplied,  and  such  as  he  lefte  for 
heires  nobly  remembred. 

But  to  make  relation  of  the  matter, 
from  the  begininge  of  his  first  years.* 
He  beinge  of  the  age  of  fowertene 
yeares,  or  thearaboute,  the  Earle  his 
father  then  livinge,  was  of  such  noble 
mynde  that  nether  faire  perswasions, 
hard  threatnings,  nor  any  other  devises 
that  might  be  wrought,  could  winne 
him  to  the  service  of  Cardinall  Wol- 
sey,  then  being  in  the  highest  autho- 
ritye  about  the  Kinge,  who  yet  had 
others  of  the  nobilitye  in  such  awe, 
that  he  did  not  let  to  put  his  owne 
liveries  uppon  the  backs  of  Barons, 
Earles  eldest  Sonnes,  yea  and  uppon 
the  backs  of  some  Earles  ^  ;  which,  as 


*  Mr.  Lodge  presumed  it  might  be  asserted,  that  *^  until  his  father's  death  his  life 
bad  been  confined,  according  to  the  rule  of  domestic  subordination  which  prevailed  in 
that  time,  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  the  festivities  and  warlike  exercises  of  the 
court."  This  is  an  instance  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  any  positive  assertions  on 
conjectural  grounds.  Mr.  Lodge  dates  the  commencement  of  the  Earl's  government 
of  CSalais  some  time  after  it  bad  ceased,  erroneously  supposing  it  to  have  been  in 
reward  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  1544. 

'  He  was  born  in  1511.  His  mother  was  Lady  Anne  Percy,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

3  One  of  these  was  Lord  Maltravers's  cousin-german.  Lord  Percy,  afterwards 
sixth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  as  is  well  known  from  the  anecdote  of  that 
nobleman's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  among 
the  Queen's  maids,  when  he  repaired  to  the  Court  in  the  Cardinal's  train.  Ano- 
ther noble  youth  of  exalted  rank,  who  was  an  inmate  of  Wolsey's  household, 
was  the  young  Earl  of  Perby.  Fiddes,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life  of  Wolsey, 
has  quoted  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  written  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
in  1620,  and  intitled  **  Instructions  for  you  my  son  William  how  to  behave 
vourself  at  Norwich."  The  Earl  cluirges  his  son,  "  You  shall  in  all  things  reverence 
nonour,  and  obey  my  Lord  bishop  oC  Norwich  [Dr.  Harsnet,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York,]  as  you  would  do  any  of  your  parents ;  esteeminge  whatsoever  he  shall  teU 
or  command  you,  as  if  your  grandmother  of  Arundel,  your  mother,  or  myself,  should 
say  it:  and  in  all  things  esteem  yourself  as  my  Lord's  page, — a  breeding  which  youths 
of  my  HoutCt  far  superior  to  you,  were  accustomed  unto ;  as  my  grandfather  of  Nor- 
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it  was  a  thinge  that  nothing  heseamed 
him>  so  this  noble  man,  knowinge  him 
to  be  but  of  a  very  lowe  and  base 
birth,  could  not  be  brought  thereunto, 
thereby  to  be  maide  a  president  [pre- 
cedent] in  such  a  case.  What  did  he 
then  ?  He  presented  his  owne  younge 
and  grene  habilitye  of  service  to  Kinge 
Henry  the  eighte  himselfe,  he  being 
his  godfather,  beseechinge  his  high- 
nes  graciouslye  to  accept  thearof. 
And  thus  in  seamely  manner,  adven- 
turing to  be  his  owne  trunchman^  in 
that  case,  the  Kinge  did  as  noblely  re- 
ceave  him,  and  well  estemed  of  him  for 
the  same.  And  surely  a  better  chosen 
Maister,  and  a  fitter  servant,  could 
not  have  matched  for  all  pointes  of  no- 
bilitye  and  lardgnes;  for  the  whole 
course  of  this  Earles  life  did  well  ex- 
plaine  out  of  what  roote  his  bringinge 
up  sprange.  Thus  he,  a  young  Noble 
man,  continewed  in  diligent  service, 
so  well  liked  of,  as  at  what  tyme  the 
Kinge,  for  any  cause  of  pastyme,  or 
otherwise  abroade,  withdrewe  out  of 
his  Privye  Chamber,  he  was  so  well 
accepted,  and  so  nere  his  Person,  and 
that  with  favourable  usage  as  any 
about  him  weare;  and  did  noe  lesse 
with  comely  maintinance,  pertinent 
to  ordinarye  necessaries  in  such  case 
of  attendance,  behave  himselfe,  then 
with  all  other  discretion,  to  winne 
that  favour  in  matters  of  substantial! 
credit  with  the  K  inge,  that  elder  persons 
of  much  accompte  did  even  then  muse^ 


and  perchance  murmor  thereat.  For, 
comminge  to  the  age  of  23  [29]  yeares, 
he  was  by  the  King's  owne  choice  as- 
signed to  the  chardge  of  Callis,  a  matter 
much  to  be  noted,  weaghing  the  state 
howe  that  Towne  then  stoode,  partly 
in  sects,  and  otherwise  hardly  govern- 
ed to  the  King's  good  likinge,  by  the 
Governour  theare,  beinge  the  Lord 
Lilee-*,  who  at  that  tyme  was  newly 
withdrawen  thence  in  hevye  displea- 
sure, and  comitted  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  from  whence  he  never  alive 
departed,  thoughe  not  convicted  of 
any  treason,  but  died  theare  of  mere 
sicknes. 

Touchinge  this  noble  man's  [Lord 
Maltravers']  goverment  in  that  Towne 
of  Callis,  I  would  it  weare  written  by 
some  of  that  crewe  who  then  felt  the 
benefitt  thereof.  Such  it  was,  that 
nether  in  msmy  yeares  before  him,  nor 
since  his  tyme,  theare  ever  was  the  like 
perfection  that  then  was  mynistred  in 
that  goverment.  The  King's  care  to- 
wards this  Lord  was  such  as  he 
greatlye  increased  his  fee,  towards  his 
better  maintenance,  whereby  all  the 
Deputies  that  since  followed  have 
fared  the  better.  He  used  the  matter 
so,  as  in  place  of  artificer,  or  lame  and 
decrepid  person,  then  possessing  the 
roome  of  soldiers,  he  furnished  the 
places  with  strong  and  valiant  per- 
sonages. And,  where  the  speres  and 
men-at-arms  of  Callis  were  then  na- 
kedly furnished,  he  furnished  them  of 


folk,  and  his  brother  my  good  uncle  of  Northampton,  were  both  bredd  as  Pages  with 
Bishops.*'  The  pupil  of  a  Protestant  Bishop,  to  whom  this  paper  was  addressed,  was 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Viscount  Stafford,  who  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Romanism, 
in  1678.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lodge  has  widely  erred  regarding  the  education 
of  this  illustrious  character ;  saying  that  he  was  ^*  bred  in  the  utmost  strictness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion."  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  conformed  to  the  church 
of  England  on  Christmas-day  1617;  and  his  son  William  was  only  in  his  8th  year  in 
1620,  when  the  Earl  addressed  these  *^  Instructions'*  to  him,  he  being  then  in  the 
char^^e  of  a  Prelate  of  the  church  of  England.  In  1628,  the  Bishop's  services  were 
reqmted  by  his  elevation,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (as  is  asserted 
by  Le  Neve  in  his  Lives  of  the  Bishops),  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  Harsnet 
was,  however,  a  high-church  Prelate ;  and  was  even  accused  of  several  misdemeanors, 
of  a  papistical  complexion,  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  1624,  at  the  instigation  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke.        3  An  interpreter,  or  advocate. 

*  Arthur  Plantagenet,  Viscount  Lisle,  natural  son  of  King  Edward  IV.  The 
Patent  appointing  Lord  Maltravers  to  the  office  of  Deputy  of  Calais  is  not  printed  in 
Rymer's  Foedera;  but  that  by  which  Viscount  Lisle  was  appointed,  March  24»  1533, 
is  there  preserved ;  his  salary  was  100/.  exclusive  of  fees ;  he  was  also  allowed  104^.  for 
**  Spyall  money ;"  one  eques  called  "  a  spere ;"  two  equitani  called  **  archers,"  and  twenty- 
eight  others  called  <<  souldiours,"  at  the  King's  wages ;  also,  because  the  King  had  ap>- 
pointed  no  Lieutenant,  he  was  allowed  ten  other  soldiers ;  and  likewise  the  nomina* 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  removal  and  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
&c.  Lord  Lisle  was  recalled  in  1540;  and  the  appointment  of  a  Keeper  of  the 
Game  at  Calais  in  that  year,  addressed  to  Lord  Martrevers,  as  Deputie-Genend,  is 
printed  in  Rymer. 
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horse  and  supplye,  for  exersice  of  tymes  before  the  Kinge  his  maister's 
fcates  of  armes ;  he  replennished  the  Embassadoures  (to  whom  such  affaires 
same  full  amply,  partly  with  liberall  especially  appertained)  could  thereof 
bestowing  necessaries  amonge  them,  advertise  his  Majestye. 
partly  with  incouraging  them  by  his  While  this  noble  man  thus  lived 
owne  example  to  looke  to  the  matter,  there,  the  Earle  his  father  died* ; 
and  not  to  the  bravery  [display],  till  whereuppon  he,  with  good  content- 
tyme  for  that  should  serve ;  and  so  ment  and  favour  of  the  Kinge,  re- 
he  contented  himselfe  to  accompanye  turned  into  England,  and,  after  dewty 
them  to  theare  exercises  with  water-  doone  to  his  Ma**^,  withdrewe  to  his 
ing  headstales,  instedeofriche  showe,  owne  home,  his  Castle  at  Arundell, 
w''*  noe  doubte  allured  them  more  to  where  he  so  intertained  his  neigh- 
use  that  exercise,  then  otherwise  they  boures  that  Christmas  then  followinge, 
easely  might  have  borne,  for  so  nether  as  to  this  day  it  beareth  the  name  of 
had  they  excuse  for  theare  Deputees  the  Greate  Christmas, 
curious  expectation,  nor  of  any  want  Thus  he  honorablie  lived  in  Eng- 
of  habilitye  ;  and  thearby  in  reason*  land^  till  the  King's  journey  to  BuUen?, 
might  not  omit  theare  service  theare.  where  being  Lord  Marshall  of  the 
He  did  not  spare  to  make  them  ban-  feild,  and  the  Kinge  being  present  in 
quets,  to  provoke  them  to  exercise,  person,  his  diligence  and  paines  there- 
He  was  glad  when  they  amonge  them-  in  was  used  to  the  uttermost  that  was 
selves  would  (unlooked  for)  breake  pertinent  to  so  highe  a  chardge. 
downe  his  garden  walls,  thearby  to  At  the  King's  returne  to  England  he 
enter  and  set  up  and  use  the  tilt,  and  cauled  this  Earle  more  nearer  him, 
fighte  at  the  tumey,  as  a  thinge  vf^^  and  maid  him  his  Lord  Chamberlaine 
they  thought  best  contented  hitn.  about  his  person,  in  w***  oflfice  he  con- 
Then  was  his  horse  and  furniture  tinewed  duringe  the  Kinges  life  S;  who 
liberally  by  guifte  bestowed  amonge  at  his  death  maid  him  allso  one  of  his 
them,  as  unto  those  who  did  deserve  executors®.  After  whose  death  he  re- 
such  requltall.  mained  in  the  same  office  aboute  Kinge 
He  allso  was  not  unliberall  to  winne  Edward  his  sonne,  and  served  him  at 
intelligence  out  of  the  well-heade  of  his  Coronation  in  place  of  Highe 
his  adversaries,  even  from  the  French  Counstable  of  England,  supplyinge 
King's  Counsel!,  in  soundry  waighty  the  same  to  the  honour  of  himselfe, 
matters  pertinent  to  his  Realme  and  and  of  the  place  w<=^  he  did  use,  albeit 
Kinge  his  maister ;  yea  and  that  many  that  by  byrth  he  was  Cheefe  Butler  of 

»  January  23,  154a 

6  He  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  on  St.  George's  day  1544.  See  the  record 
of  the  election,  transcribed  from  the  Liber  Niger  Ordinis  Garterii,  in  St.  Lo  Ejilve- 
ton's  collections  relative  to  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Harl.  MSS.  4840,  fo.  729. 

f  In  the  summer  of  1544.  "  The  success  of  the  enterprise,"  says  Mr.  Lodge, 
**  was  at  least  completed  by  his  vigilance  and  courage.  In  the  night  of  the  11th  of 
September,  after  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  six  weeks,  he  marched  the  squad- 
ron committed  to  his  charge  close  under  the  walls,  and  then  awaited  the  event  of  a 
furious  discharge  of  cannon  which  played  on  them  over  his  head.  It  proved  fortunate : 
a  breach  was  effected :  and  he,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  first  entered  the  town,  which 
two  days  after  capitulated.^* — "  Henry,'*  continues  Mr.  Lodge,  "  loved  bravery;  but  he 
loved  yet  better  implicit  obedience,  of  which  he  received  shortly  after  from  this  noble- 
man a  renJarkable  proof."  This  was  in  negociating  a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  the  parti- 
culars of  his  conduct  upon  which  occasion  are  detiuled  in  the  *'  Dlustrious  Portraits." 

8  '<  The  boke  of  Henrie  Earle  of  Arundel,  Lorde  Chamberleyn  to  Kyng  Henrie 
th'Eighte,"  containing  32  pages  folio,  is  preserved  in  MSS.  Harl.  4107,  and  printed 
from  another  copy  in  Jeffery's  edition  of  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  4to,  1807,  vol. 
IL  pp.  184—209.  A  MS.  copy  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's,  Feb.  24  1833,  for 
31,  lOi.  to  Mr.  Thorpe.  It  consists  of  instructions  to  the  King's  servants  in  the 
duties  of  their  several  places. 

9  He  was  not  one  of  the  sixteen  executors,  but  one  of  the  twelve  assistants  to  the 
executors.  In  the  will  is  this  bequest,  «*  To  the  Earl  of  Arondle,  Lord  Chamber- 
lyne,  200/."  The  Earl  assisted  at  the  ceremonial  of  the  King's  funeral,  as  one  of  the 
twelve  assistant  mourners,  and  at  the  offering  brought  up,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  "  the  King^s  broidered  coat  of  armes."  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  IL  App*. 
pp.  4,  15.  
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England,  a  place  of  service  both  for 
honor  and  costlye  chardges  sufficient, 
which  that  day  was  supplied  by  the 
Lorde  Matreevers,  his  Lordships  eldest 
Sonne,  for  thearin  consisted  not  onely 
the  chardge  of  the  Cupbord,  but  aliso 
the  service  of  all  the  hall,  beinge  West- 
mynster  Hall,  throughouty  set  that 
day,  w^**  was  onely  waited  uppon  by 
this  Earlcs  servants,  in  his  own  li- 
verey,  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  being 
fower  hundreth  and  fiftye  servitours 
in  number. 

About  the  yeare  of  this  King's 
raigne,  theare  was  a  greate  rebellion 
throughout  the  most  parte  of  the 
Realme,  maid  by  the  Commons,  w*=^  may 
appear  to  such  as  shall  reade  the  story 
of  that  tyme,  to  have  bene  marveil- 
ously  disparsed  of  great  force  and 
strengthe,  most  cheifely  intented  a- 
gainst  the  gentlemen  of  every  shire, 
and  principally  for  incloslers.  To  the 
suppressinge  whereof.  Noblemen  weare 
diverslye  sent  into  sondrye  shiers,  with 
greate  authority  and  power'".  This 
Earle  was  directed  into  Sussex  (beinge 
the  chiefest  country  under  his  autho- 
rity) who  did  so  wisely  and  w***  such 
stoutnes  put  in  order  and  redresse  all 
causes  and  disorders  theare  appear- 
inge  before  him,  as  that,  without  the 
losse  of  any  one  man's  life,  he  quieted 
and  suppressi^d  the  whole  country  to 
the  contentment  of  all  sorts.  And, 
albeit  that  this  Lord  was  honorablie 
and  strongly  furnished  with  servants, 
armour,  and  horse  of  his  owne,  and 
accompanied  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  shier,  who  of  themselves  weare  of 
good  valewe,  (thoughe  in  truth  they 
weare  able  to  assist  him  but  with  a 
fewe  besides  theare  owne  houshold 
servants)  yet  he  thoughte  it  not  con- 
venient to  reforme  with  the  sworde, 
thoughe  in  all  other  shiers  of  Eng- 
land wheare  any  Rebellion  was  that 
course  was  taken  ;  nether  did  he  showe 
himselfe  in  armes  against  them  at  all, 
w***,  if  he  had  not  wonne  his  purpose 
by  offeringe  first  reason  unto  them,  it 
had  bene  mete  he  should ;  and  so  he 
would  have  done.     But  this  he  did : 


he  sent  unto  them  where  they  weare,  in 
thear  campe,  commandinge  them  to 
withdrawe  to  theare  houses,  and  that 
as  many  of  them  as  had  just  occasion 
to  complaine  of  wronge,  should  resorte 
unto  him  to  the  Castle  of  Arundell, 
where  w***  indeferencye  they  should 
be  hard,  and  that  he  assured  uppon 
his  honour.  Whereuppon  the  people, 
havinge  not  small  experience  of  hla 
honor,  and  bearinge  dutifull  affection 
unto  him,  as  to  theare  ancient  and 
chiefest  Lord  of  that  countrye,  did 
obey,  not  forslowinge  any  tyme  to  re- 
paire  in  multitudes  unto  his  Castle, 
where  every  man  was  used  as  his  case 
required.  Duringe  w*^'*  time,  who  had 
sene  the  aboundance  of  victualls  that 
was  theare  spent,  would  have  mused 
—  yea,  the  greate  courte  was  not 
voide  oftentymes  of  tables  to  supply 
the  want  of  roomes  within  the  hall. 
Theare  complaints  beinge  most  againste 
certaine  gentlemen,  and  chiefely  for 
iuclosiers,  where  cause  in  trothe 
was  found,  theare  the  gentlemen  was 
ordered  to  reforme  the  same,  who 
willingly  did  accordinge  theaninto; 
Where  againe  it  was  found  that  some 
theare  ringeleaders,  as  muteninge  var-» 
lets,  had  annimated  the  people  uppon 
false  suggestions,  such  did  his  Lord- 
ship set  by  the  heeles  in  the  market 
places  of  Arundell  and  Chichester  se- 
verall  market  dayes,  in  open  showe 
of  the  country,  for  example  to  the  re- 
sidewe.  And  wheare  ether  man  or 
woman  was  found  to  murmur  thereat, 
such  weare  allso  sent  to  take  like  part 
with  the  rest.  Thus,  what  by  justice, 
and  by  naturall  usage,  havinge  autho- 
ritye,  and  not  naked  of  power,  he  did 
appease  the  rashe  and  muteninge 
myndes,  he  satisfied  all  that  nede  had, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  his  owne  coun- 
trymen,  to  the  great  honour  of  him- 
selfe and  happines  of  the  people,  of 
both  sorts  theare,  as  well  Gentlemen 
as  Com'ons. 

Moreover,  in  this  Kings  dayes  fell 
some  greate  discorde  betwene  the 
highest  in  authority  about  the  Kinge, 
through  w*^*'  this  Earle  did  fele  some 


^  The  terms  of  a  commission,  which  included  "the  levying  of  men,  and  to  figfat 
against  the  King*s  enemies  and  rebels,  and  to  execute  upon  them  the  martial  law/' 
will  be  found  in  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  IL  p.  260;  as  will  the  names  of  the  Lord 
Justices  and  Lieutenants  appointed  for  the  several  counties:  the  Lord -La  Ware  was 
joined  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  for  Sussex.  The  date  of  these  commissions  is 
May  1551 ;  but  there  had  been  partial  commotions  of  the  same  description  for  three 
years  previously.  The  EarPs  conduct  on  this  matter  will  be  further  noticed  in  some 
observations  hereafter. 
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smarte.  In  vr^  troublesome  tyme, 
the  Duke  of  Sumerset,  beinge  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Realme,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  (the  story  of  w**  I  leave 
to  the  wryters  of  that  time ;)  and  this 
Earle  soone  after  comaunded  to  keep 
his  house.  After  both  whose  deliver- 
ances out  of  those  first  troubles,  the 
said  Duke  of  Somerset  was  eflsones 
comitted  to  the  Tower,  and  so  was  the 
said  Earle,  and  many  others  moe; 
whereof  ensewed  the  death  of  the  said 
Duke  and  of  sundry  others,  by  open 
execution.  But,  God  be  praised,  this 
Earles  honour  and  dewty  remained  so 
cleere,  as  that  he  was  in  safety  thence 
delivered. 


I  will  here  break  off  for  the  pre- 
sent the  course  of  the  biographer's  nar- 
rative, in  order  to  examine  briefly  what 
has  been  recorded  by  "  the  wryters  of 
that  tyme"  regarding  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  Earl's  career.  The  principal 
historian  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  has  given 
an  account  of  these  transactions  which 
is  by  no  means  clear  or  satisfactory ; 
and  Mr.  Lodge  has  not  adduced  any 
other  information  than  what  was  to 
be  gleaned  from  that  author.  In 
Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials, 
however  (a  book  which  unfortunately 
has  no  index),  or  in  King  Edward's 
Diary  (appended  to  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation),  the  steps  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel's  prosecution,  —  or 
rather  his  two  prosecutions, — ^may  be 
be  traced  with  tolerable  precision. 

The  murderous  intrigues  which  so 
strongly  characterise  this  sera  of  the 
English  annals,  were  the  natural  off- 
spring of  that  struggle  for  power 
which  has  generally  resulted  from  the 
minority  of  a  sovereign ;  and  of  which 
the  history  of  Scotland  affords  so  many 
sad  examples.  To  suppose  that  Arun- 
del's disposition  was  entirely  clear  of 
personal  ambition,  were  probably  to 
estimate  his  virtue  too  highly;  but, 
after  making  every  deduction  from  the 
eulogies  of  the  narrative  we  are  now 
perusing,  on  account  of  the  strong  par- 
tiality of  the  writer,  we  may  at  least 
conclude  that  the  patriotism  of  his 
character  will  shine  brightly  on  com- 
parison with  that  of  John  Dudley,  the 


subtle  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Mr.  Lodge  has  well 
remarked,  that  "  the  grand  features  of 
Warwick's  disposition  were  an  ambi- 
tion wholly  unprincipled,  and  a  vio- 
lence of  temper  which  broke  through 
all  the  bounds  of  prudence ;  while 
Arundel,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John 
Hayward  [applied  to  the  Earl  and 
Wriothesley  jointly],  was  'in  his  na- 
ture circumspect  and  slow,'  as  well  as 
of  undoubted  probity."  If  we  coincide 
in  this  view  of  Arundel's  character, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  much 
of  what  appears  against  him,  both  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  in  King  Edward's  Diary,  consisted 
of  fictitious  charges  fabricated  by  Nor- 
thumberland". 

Still,  though  virtuous  and  loyal, 
Arundel  probably  partook  too  largely 
of  the  pride  characteristic  of  feudalism, 
and  indeed  of  human  nature,  not  to 
assist  with  much  satisfaction  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protector  Somerset. 
He  was  one  of  the  privy  councillors 
who  signed  the  Proclamation  against 
the  Protector ;  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick then  appeared  to  confide  in  him, 
in  appointing  him  one  of  the  seven 
Lords  of  the  Council  who  should  at- 
tend in  turn  upon  the  King  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  or,  in  fact,  keep  Edward  in 
safe  custody ;  though  this  appointment 
was  probably  in  some  measure  on  ac- 
count of  his  high  office  in  the  house- 
hold. It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  Arundel  discovered  that  the 
government  had  exchanged  one  do- 
mineering master  for  a  much  worse 
tyrant;  and  perhaps  he  took  some 
steps  to  procure  Somerset's  restora- 
tion, or  to  equalise  the  balance  of 
power.  However,  Warwick  was,  on 
his  part,  not  less  vigilant  to  per- 
ceive the  change  of  Arundel's  senti- 
ments. So  early  as  Jan.  1549-50 
(which  was  only  three  months  after 
Somerset's  removal  from  the  Protecto- 
rate) we  find,  from  King  Edward's 
Diary,  that  some  very  frivolous  charges 
were  made  the  plea  for  his  arrest : 

"  Th*  erie  of  Arrundel  committed  to 
his  bouse  for  certaine  crimes  of  suspicion 
against  him,  as  pluking  down6  of  boltes 
and  lokkes  at  Westminster,  geving  of  my 
stuff  away,  etc.  and  put  to  fine  of  12(XX) 


"  Bishop  Ponet,  in  his  «  Treatise  of  Politic  Power,"  1556  (further  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  note),  has  recorded  his  testimony  that  «  War>vick's  purpose  was  brought 
to  paiBS  by  forging  a  great  many  false  letters  and  lies." 
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pound,  to  be  paid  at  1000  pound  yearly, 
of  wich  he  was  after  releasid."'2 

This  severe  pecuniary  punishment 
(for  it  was  a  full  twelvemonth  before 
the  Earl  was  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility) produced,  it  may  be  supposed, 
no  very  cordial  feelings  on  his  part, 
towards  the  administrating  members 
of  the  Council.  The  following  pas- 
sage, which  Strype  has  extracted  from 
the  Privy-Council  Book,  fully  demon- 
strates this  circumstance ;  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishes  an  amusing  con- 
trast to  the  picture  which  our  biogra- 
pher has  drawn  of  the  Earl's  zeal  on 
another  occasion  when,  as  now,  he 
"was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  pro- 
vincial authority  in  the  county  of 
Sussex : 

.  «« July  la  The  Lord  Cobham  and  Mr. 
Comptroller  were  with  him;  but  they 
found  him  not  disposed  to  go.  He  pre- 
tended sickness,  poverty,  and  lack  of  pro- 
vision; and  that,  since  his  fine  was  set, 
he  thought  himself  restored  to  favour  with 
the  King's  Council  also,  which  he  had 
dearly  bought,  considering  that  in  his  own 
conscience  he  had  never  offended.  Where- 
fore it  seemed  strange  to  him  now  to  be 
commanded  into  Sussex.  Whereupon  the 
Council  resolved,  that  the  Lord  Admiral 
and  the  Lord  Cobham  should  go  again 
unto  him,  and  require  him  to  send  back 


the  pardon  that  he  had  sued  and  obtained  of 
the  King,  and  telling  him  that  he  (dc)  would 
find  means  that  they  should  come  to  the 
trial  of  this  justification  of  himself,  and 
to  be  used  according  to  justice ;  and,  as  to 
his  going  into  Sussex,  he  was  commanded 
no  otherwise  than  as  all  other  noblemen 
are  in  the  whole  realm,  for  the  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  country  between  this  and 
JV^chaelmas,  in  eschewing  such  inconve- 
niences as  happened  last  year.  To  this 
his  direct  answer  was  required.** 


n 


By  the  sequel,"  adds  Strype,  "  it 
appears  that  he  went  not  into  Sussex ; 
for  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  dispatch- 
ed thither.**i3  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  occasion  on  which  Arundel's  ac- 
tivity is  praised  by  his  biographer  was 
before  this  or  in  the  following  year, 
1551 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Earl's 
repugnance  was  merely  directed  against 
the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  Council ; 
and  that,  whenever  he  perceived  his 
presence  absolutely  requisite  in  his 
county,  it  was  zealously  bestowed. 

The  remission  of  the  Earl's  fine  (or 
the  greater  part  of  it),  about  a  year 
after  its  imposition,  is  again  noted  in 
the  Diary  of  the  young  monarch  : 

«  Jan.  6  [1550-1].  Th»  erle  of  Ar- 
rundel  remitted  of  8,000"  which  he  ought 
to  have  paid,  for  certein  fautes  he  had 
committed,  within  12  yens."  ** 


*2  Copied  from  the  original  in  Cotton  MS.  Titus,  B.  ii.  The  editors  of  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Burnet  should  have  collated  this  interesting  document  with  the 
MS.  and  if  they  had  not  thought  it  desirable  to  conform  to  the  original  orthography, 
they  would  at  least  have  corrected  some  errors  of  transcription,'  particularly  in  the 
proper  names. 

13  Memorials,  vol.  IL  p.  233. 

'^  Not  making  due  allowance  for  Edward's  inexperience  in  written  composition, 
Strype  mistook  the  '* twelve  years'*  to  apply  to  the  "faults'*  instead  of  the  fine,  and 
rather  whimsically  adds  (Memorials,  vol.  II.  p.  249):  "So  it  seems  he  was  now 
called  to  account  for  twelve  years  past ;  which  was  somewhat  hard,  and  a  sign  he  had 
enemies  at  court."  The  ecclesiastical  historian  would  have  avoided  this  misapprehen- 
sion,  bad  he  properly  taken  into  consideration  the  former  passage  (of  which  he  had 
himself  made  use  in  p.  195),  in  which  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  12,000/.  was  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  yearly.  How  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  reduced  to  the 
8,(X)0/.  mentioned  by  King  Edward,  does  not  appear ;  it  may  be  that  only  two-thirds 
of  the  fine  was  remitted. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  notice  another  mistake  which  Str3rpe  has  made  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  by  confounding  the  Earl  of  Arundel  with  Sir  Thomas  Arundell, 
K.  B.  (the  ancestor  of  the  Wardour  family)  the  present  may  be  as  fit  a  place  as  any 
other  to  introduce  a  few  observations  on  that  point.  In  the  Memorials,  vol.  IL 
p.  306,  Strype  has  quoted  a  curious  account  of  the  "secret  intrigue**  which  led  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  fall,  from  a  book  intitled,  ^«  A  short  Treatise  of  Politic 
Power,  by  John  Ponet,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  "  if,"  it  is  added,  "  he  be  indeed  the 
author  of  that  book,  which  is  said  to  be  published  in  the  year  1556,  and  reprinted 
1642."  From  these  expressions  it  is  evident  that  Strype  never  saw  the  original 
edition,  but  only  the  reprint :  as  the  latter  is  not  now  to  be  found,  Strjrpe  is  saved  by 
that  circumstance  only  from  being  convicted  of  having  misquoted  and  perverted  the 
sense  of  his  authority;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  chance  of  his  innocence  is  small, 
as  the  title  of  Earl  is  not  added  to  the  name  of  Arundel  in  the  extract,  but  only  in 
Strype's  own  remarks.  By  the  favour  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.  F.S.A.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  book  was  really  published  in  1556,  and  that  it  was  written  and  owned 
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During  the  greater  part  of  1551,  the 
Earl  remained  unmolested ;  but,  when 
the  second  and  fatal  attack  was  made 
upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his 
party,  in  the  month  of  October,  he 
again  shared  in  the  vengeance  of  War- 
wick. King  Edward  first  mentions  in 
his  Diary,  under  the  7th  of  October, 

**  a  device  made  to  call  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  a  banquet,  with  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton  and  divers  others,  and  to 
cut  off  their  heads.** 

It  was  afterwards  stated 

*Hhat  the  place  wher  the  nobles  shold 
have  been  bankettid,  and  there  heddis 
striken  of,  was  the  L.  Pageit*s  howse,  and 
how  1h*  erl  of  Arroiidel  knew  of  the  matteir 
as  wel  as  he,  by  Stanop,  who  was  a  mes- 
sengeir  betwene  theme.  Also  some  part 
how  he*^  went  to  London  to  get  freindes, 
once  in  August  last,  faining  himself  sike. 
Hammon  also  confessid  the  watch  he 
kept  in  his  chaumbre  at  night.*' ^^ 

The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
8th  of  November, 

"  th*  erle  of  Arrondel  [was]  committed  to 
the  Tower,  with  Mr.  J.  Straodley  and  S. 
Albon,  his  men,  bicause  Crane  d^d  more 
and  more  confess  of  him.*'  17 

The  Earl  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  for  nearly  thirteen  months. 
He  was  released  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1552,  which  was  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  Duke  of   Somerset's 


execution ;  after  making  a  "  submis- 
sion" before  the  Privy  Council,  Ae 
words  of  which  are  printed  by  Strype. 
He  was  required  therein  to  refer  to  his 
examination  in  the  Tower,  whereby, 
it  was  alleged,  his  privacy  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had 
been  made  apparent ;  but  the  sum  of 
his  confession  went  no  further  than 
that  he  "  did  not,  according  to  my 
most  bounded  duty,  reveal  so  much  a3 
I  did  know  of  the  said  Duke's  intents 
to  your  Highness,  or  to  some  others  of 
your  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  but  did 
conceal  and  keep  the  same  secret." 
After  making  this  submission,  the 
Lords  informed  him,  that  he  was 
fined  6000  marks  (which  he  was 
bound  in  a  bond  of  10,000  marks  to 
pay,  at  the  rate  of  1000  marks  yearly) ; 
and  he  was  then  set  at  liberty,  being 
admonished  by  the  Lords  "  to  behave 
himself  according  to  the  duty  of  a 
nobleman,  and  to  be  indeed  what  he 
professed  in  words." '^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  Earl  only 
paid  one  small  instalment  of  this  se- 
cond fine ;  for  on  the  10th  of  May  the 
mode  of  payment  was  lightened,  even 
if  the  sum  was  not  reduced  ;*9  and  on 
the  2d  July,  a  pardon  and  discharge 
for  the  whole  was  granted  to  him. 
"This,"  remarks  Strype,  "we  may 
conclude  was  Northumberland's  do- 


by  Bishop  Ponet;  his  name  appearing  thus  in  the  title:  "  By  I.  P.  late  B.  of  VV.'* 
As  the  party  mentioned  in  the  passage  is  not  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Strype  for  this  singular  statement  by  a  witness  of  such  weight  as  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  merely  pointing  out  the  very  serious  interpolation.  As  it 
appears  in  Strype  the  sentence  is:  —  ^ 

*<  at  the  Earl's  suit,  Arundel  escaped,  otherwise  had  his  head  with  the  axe  been 

divided  from  his  shoulders." 

But  in  the  original, — 

<*at  th*  erles  sute  Arundel  hathe  his  head  with  the  axe  divided  from  the 

shoulders.** 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  alteration  was  made  under  the  supposition  that  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  was  meant,  and  that  the  vmter  had  mistaken  the  historical  fact ; 
but  such  a  direct  perversion  of  the  text  of  an  author,  without  any  intimation,  is  per- 
fectly  inexcusable.  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  (who,  it  so  happened,  was  half-brother  to 
the  Countess  of  Arundel)  actually  suffered  on  the  26th  of  Feb.  1552-3.  Among  the 
Metrical  Visions  of  George  Cavendish  (appended  to  Singer*s  edition  of  his  Life  of 
Wolsey),  is  one  presumed  to  be  spoken  by  Sir  Thomas ;  bis  confessions  in  which 
perfectly  coincide  with  Bishop  Ponet*s  narrative. 

<*  With  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  I  was  in  consultacion, 
Who  bore  the  Duke  of  Somerset  high  indignacion ; 
I  was  cheafe  councellor  in  his  first  overthrowe 
Of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which  few  men  dyd  know." 

^  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  this  relates  to  Arundel,  or  to  Paget, 
"  King  Edward*s  Diary.  '7  Ibid. 

'8  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  II.  p.  383,  from  the  Council  Book. 
19  A  grant  that  he  should  pay  at  the  Office  of  Augmentations  322  U  12^.  2i^ 
at  333/.  6«.  8J.  every  Easter.     Strype  ubi  supra. 
Gent.  Mao.  J%dy,  1833. 
o 
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ing ;  his  policy  being  to  gain  as  many 
noblemen  his  friends  as  he  could,  in 
the  great  intrigue  he  was  then  upon, 
to  bring  the  Crown  into  his  family. 
But  Arundel  deceived  him." 

More  properly  speaking,  Arundel 
was  too  wise  to  be  deceived  again  by 
him ;  but  of  this  in  the  next  portion 
of  the  biography.  J,  G.  N. 


Mr.  Urban,  April  10. 

As  you  have  already  deemed  some 
observations  of  mine,  made  on  a  coun- 
try excursion  in  1828,  worthy  of  inser- 
tion, I  send  you  a  rather  longer  series 
of  notes,  chiefly  of  an  antiquarian 
nature,  which  arose  from  a  similar 
excursion  made  in  the  summer  of 
1830.  Yours,  &c.         E.  I.  C. 


Purposing  to  visit  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, I  felt  that  both  health  and  plea- 
sure might  be  consulted  by  a  voyage 
by  steam  from  London  to  Plymouth. 
I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  indulgence, 
by  observations  on  the  early  part  of 
my  journey  :  leaving  "  Woolwich  and 
Wapping  smelling  strong  of  pitch," 
and  "  Grenewich  ther  many  a  shrew 
is  inne,"  and  all  the  common  routine 
of  placed  so  familiar  to  the  steam-boat 
tourist,  without  comment.  With  re- 
spect to  this  mode  of  travelling,  I  feel 
certain  that  any  one  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  take  this  voyage  will  be  highly 
gratified  by  his  choice,  were  it  only  to 
see  the  truly  magnificent  spectacles  of 
the  risibg  and  setting  sun  upon  the 
ocean. 

The  bold  eminences  of  Dover,  crown- 
ed with  the  ruined  church,  and  the 
noble  antique  fortress,  shew  no  where 
in  so  bold  a  point,  of  view  as  from  the 
sea  ;  and  what  object  on  a  journey  by 
land  can  equal  the  view  of  the  fine  pro- 
montory of  Beachey  Head,  one  of  the 
grandest  objects  of  coast  scenery  in 
the  kingdom.  But  the  most  delight- 
ful part  of  the  voyage,  is  where  the 
lofty  cliffs  and  bold  headlands  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Devon  are  approached 
after  passing  Start  Point. 

A  glimpse  of  the  distant  Eddystone, 
breaking  the  horizon,  is  gained,  but 
too  indistinct  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  this 
creation  of  the  genius  of  Smeaton, 
who  overcoming  difficulties  to  others 
insurmountable,  raised  a  monument  of 
skill  never  perhaps  to  be  surpassed. 
The  entrance  to  Plymouth  Sound  is 
rendered  highly  interesting  by  its  con- 
taining the  most  extensive  work  of  mo- 


dern days,  the  Breakwater.  The  for- 
cible rebuke  of  Canute  to  his  flatterers 
would  here  seem  to  have  lost  its  moral ; 
by  human  genius  and  human  power, 
the  fury  of  the  waves  is  restrained, 
and  by  this  mighty  wall  they  seem 
forbid  to  enter  armed  with  their  de- 
structive powers,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  now,  perhaps,  the  most 
secure  harbour  in  existence.  The 
splendid  scenery  of  Mount  Edgcombe, 
which  might  well  tempt  the  invader 
of  x)ur  shores  to  claim  it  for  his  re- 
sidence, and  the  town  of  Devonport, 
crowned  with  its  column,  bespoke  a 
conclusion  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
dropping  the  anchor  in  the  Catwater, 
seemed  by  the  crowd  of  boats  sur- 
rounding the  steam  vessel,  with  the 
dense  mass  of  houses  in  Plymouth,  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  I  had  left  in 
London  two  days  previously. 

As  my  object  is  to  notice  principally 
objects  of  architecture  and  antiquity, 
I  purpose  to  make  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  the  ancient  and  interesting  man- 
sion of 

COTEHELE. 

A  delightful  excursion  of  about  eighteen 
miles  on  the  river  Tamar,  precedes  the 
arrival  at  this  ancient  seat :  on  the 
way  are  seen  Moditouham,  a  hand- 
some modern  seat ;  and  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  the  modern  gothic  mansion, 
or  castle  as  it  is  styled,  of  Pentilly. 
The  tomb,  which  has  excited  some 
interest,  is  npt  to  be  seen  from  the 
water.  The  grounds  about  the  man- 
sion of  Cotehele  are  delightfully 
wooded;  lofty  trees,  with  foliage  of 
almost  unchecked  luxuriance  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  msmsion  from  the  river ; 
and  it  is  not  seen  until  it  is  closely 
approached.  There  is  a  singularity 
about  this  mansion,  which  requires  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  cannot  claim  an 
origin  in  very  remote  antiquity,  the 
earliest  parts  being  not  older  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  yet  the 
narrowness  of  the  windows  and  other 
openings,  and  the  tow6r  above  the 
gateway,  would  lead  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  built  in  an  early  and  insecure 
period.  This,  I  think,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  the 
builder.  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe,  had 
encountered  personal  danger  in  the 
wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  having  built 
his  mansion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  so  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict,  he? 
would  naturally  be  impressed  with  the 


fear  that  the  reign  of  the  newly-en- 
throned monarch  might  not  be  more 
peaceable  than  that  of  hia  predcces- 
aors  ;  and  he  built  hia  mansioQ  under 
these  impresaions  in  the  style  in  which 

The  house  is  quadrangular,  with  a 
court-yard  in  the  centre,  and,  like  the 
generality  of  the  mansions  of  antiquity, 
has  the  appendages  of  a  Hall  and 
Chapel.  It  is  built  of  moorstone  gene- 
rally, in  irregular  couraea,  though  some 
of  the  bloclta  are  exceedingly  large. 

The  west  front  ia  not  imposing,  from 
the  want  of  height,  which  detracts 
much  from  its  general  appearance.* 

The  entrance  is  not  in  the  centre, 
and   is   only   wide   enough   for   foot- 
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pointed  arch,  slightly  moulded  with 
foliage  in  the  spandrils  ;  it  is  enclosed 
within  another  of  larger  dimensions 
with  a  weather  cornice,  and  in  the 
space  between  the  two  arches  ia  a  liiank 
shield,  accompanied  by  two  bold 
leaves.  The  windows  are  situated 
high  in  the  wail ;  they  are  of  email 
dimensions,  being  in  fact  little  more 
than  enlarged  loopholes.  The  chim- 
neys are  square,  having  caps  formed 

*  Tlie  buUdinffs  proh^bly  underwent 
some  alteration  about  the  year  1627,  as 
that  dale  appears  carved  in  stone  above 
tbe  gateway.— .firaufiet  of  En^larti  and 
CofKaatl. 


with  cop ing^'s tones.  Above  the  en- 
trance rises  a  tower  of  a  cubical  form, 
with  an  embattled  parapet,  which  dif. 
fers  from  many  erections  of  the  same 
kind  in  not  taking  its  rise  from  the 
ground,  the  front  of  the  tower  being  a 
continuation  of  the  face  of  the  wall  of 
the  main  building. 

On  entering  the  court  through  the 
gateway,  the  Hall  is  seen  in  the  front, 
and  near  it  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  the  eastern  window  of  the 
ChapeL 

The  interior  of  the  Hall  ia  very 
interesting.  The  roof  is  timber,  and 
arched;  and  on  the  walls  hang  various 
pieces  of  armour  and  weapons  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  with  a  complete 
suit  of  armour,  which,  however,  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  civil  wars. 
In  the  end  walls  are  apertures  in  the 
shape  of  a  quatrefoil,  which  admit  a 
view  of  the  Hall  from  adjacent  apart- 
ments, and  would  allow  the  motions  of 
persona  assembled  in  it  to  be  watched  ; 
a  matter  sanctioned  by  the  suspicious 
character  of  the  times  in  which  the 
structure  was  erected  j  or  perhaps  the 
lady  of  the  house  may  have  exercised 
the  spirit  of  surveillance  which  Pope 
ascribes  to  the  lady  of  Stanton  Har- 
court,  who  from  her  chapel  for  private 
devotion,  had  a  lattice  into  the  hall, 
"  intended  (as  we  imagine)  that,  at 
the   same   time    as   she    prayed,   she 
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Blight  have  an  eye  on  the  men  and 
maids."*  There  are  some  specimens 
of  ancient  furniture  preserved  in  the 
Hall;  in  particular  a  chair,  bearing 
the  date  1627,  which  marks  perhaps 
the  age  of  the  chief  part  of  the  furni- 
niture  in  the  mansion. 

The  following  arms  are  represented 
ill  stained  glass  in  the  windows  : 

1.  Gules,  a  bend  lozengy  Argent,  a  label 
cf  three  points  Azure ;  impaling.  Gules,  on 
on  a  bend  Ermines,  coticed  Or,  three 
boars'  beads  couped  Argent,  Edgecumhe, 

2.  Baron.  Argent,  on  a  fesse  Azure 
between  two  chevrons  Gules  three  escal- 
lops Or.   Femme  as  No.  I. 

3.  Or,  a  chevron  between  three  escal- 
lops Azure ;+  impaling,  Or,  three  lions 
passant  in  pale  Sable. 

4.  Or,  three  Torteaux,  a  label  of  three 
points  Azure,  each  point  charged  with 
three  Plates  in  pale,  Courtenay. 

5.  Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  Or,  a  chief 
Aigent;  impaling.  Argent,  a  chevron 
Azure  between  three  buckles  Or. 

6.  England  and  France  quarterly. 

7.  Edgecumhe ;  impaling,  Azure,  semee 
of  fleurs-de-lis,  a  lion  rampant  Argent. 

8.  Baron  as  in  No.  2,  impaling  Barou' 
in  No.  2. 

9.  Baron  as  in  No.  2,  impaling,  Sable, 
a  ram's  head  cabossed  Argent,  attired 
Or. 

10.  The  Femme  in  the  last  shield,  im- 
paling. Or,  a  bend  nebuU  Sable. 

The  Chapel  projects  from  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  mansion ;  it  is  small 
and  neat.  I  enclose  a  sketch  of  the 
exterior. 

The  doorway  to  the  right  leads  into 
the  great  court.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  engraving  that  the  Chapel  consists 
of  a  small  nave,  with  a  southern  en- 
trance, and  has  a  small  bell  tower. 
The  square  window  in  the  west  end  is 
unglazed,  the  aperture  being  secured 
by  iron  bars  ;  but  allowing  any  person 
who  may  be  standing  on  the  outside  to 
see  the  altar,  so  that  the  elevation  of 
the  Host  might  distinctly  be  seen  even 
by  those  persons  who,  from  want  of 
space,  or  other  causes,  might  not  be 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Chapel. 
At  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
door  lies  an  ancient  font,  19  inches 
square  by  14  inches  deep ;  it  is  formed 
of  one  block  of  moorstone,  and  panel- 
led, not  ornamentally,  at  the  sides. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  font  it 

*  Pope's  Letters,  No.  30^  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham. 
^  This  is  probably  a  modification  of  the 
;oat. 


is  ovident  that  parochial  duty  was  at 
some  period  performed  in  the  Chapel, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  man- 
sion and  its  grounds  anciently,  either 
was,  or  claimed  to  be,  an  extra-paro- 
chial district.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
it  be  so  at  present. 

The  interior  of  the  Chapel  is  ap- 
proached from  the  mansion  by  the  hall, 
to  which  it  communicates  by  means  of 
a  small  room.  The  roof  is  of  timber, 
ribbed  and  panelled,  and  coved  in  the 
form  of  «n  obtuse  arch.  The  altar  is 
oak,  with  upright  panels  having  quatre- 
foil  heads.  An  ancient  altar-cloth  be- 
longing to  this  Chapel  is  preserved  In 
the  house.  It  is  formed  of  red  velvet, 
powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis ;  the  part 
which  would  be  shown  when  it  was 
laid  upon  the  altar,  had  a  crucifix  in 
the  centre,  accompanied  by  the  twelve 
Apostles,  in  rich  embroidery,  and  the 
following  arms :  Edgecumbe  impaling 
the  ram's  head,  as  No.  9  in  the  hall. 

The  crucifix  on  the  altar  is  modern ; 
the  ancient  one  having,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  same 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  caused  the 
font  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  Chapel. 

In  the  south  window,  which  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  are  representations  in 
painted  glass  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Ka^ 
therine.  The  east  window  is  pointed ;  it 
is  divided  by  mullions  into  three  lights, 
with  upright  divisions  on  the  head  of 
the  arch.  In  the  Chapel  are  the  fol- 
lowing arms :  Azure,  an  arrow  erect 
Sable.     Sir  T.  Cotehele,  1589. 

This  date,  I  should  think,  applies  to 
most  of  the  interior  fittings  of  the 
Chapel,  as  well  as  the  house  itself; 
and  as  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
formation, it  will  account  for  the  altar 
table  being  constructed  of  wood,  al- 
though so  much  of  the  veneration  of 
ancient  custom  had  been  observed  as 
to  preserve  the  altar  form  in  the  con- 
struction of  it.  At  the  west  end  is  an 
ancient  clock,  which,  1  apprehend,  has 
long  ceased  to  work. 

'file  limit  of  a  single  visit  will  not 
allow  me  to  particularize,  or  even  to 
notice  incidentally,  the  various  curious 
articles  of  furniture  contained  in  this 
mansion. 

In  the  drawing-room  the  screen  to 
the  doorway  appears  to  be  of  the  date 
of  the  building ;  on  the  door  itself  are 
roses  in  lozenges.  The  bed-room  call- 
ed King  Charles's,  has  a  fine  ancient 
state  bed,  with  a  profusion  of  carved 
work  about  it ;  at  the  head  arc  three 
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arches  with  terminal  columns,  and  at 
the  feet  pelicans.  In  this  room  is  a 
steel  mirror.  The  rooms  retain  the  dog 
irons  in  the  fireplaces,  some  of  which 
are  probab^  as  old  as  the  mansion. 

In  the  grounds  is  another  Chapel, 
which  derives  an  interest  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  erected 
by  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe  in  comme^^ 
moration  of  a  miraculous  escape  from 
his  pursuers,  by  precipitating  himself 
from  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  into 
the  water.  It  is  much  injured  by  mo- 
dern alterations,  and  externally  retains 
little  of  its  original  features.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  repaired  in  1767 ; 
at  which  period,  in  all  probability,  the 
present  appearance  was  given  to  the 
structure. 

In  the  interior  are  several  ancient 
paintings,  which  probably  formed  the 
decorations  of  an  ancient  altar-piece ; 
when  entire  it  represented  the  Annun- 
ciation. On  one  portion  the  Virgin  is 
represented  on  the  compartment  with 
a  book  and  lily ;  beneath,  on  a  pedes- 
tal, are  the  following  arms  :  Sable,  on 
a  chief  indented  Or,  a  crosier  erect, 
and  a  mitre  impaling.  Argent,  a  bezant 
between  three  swords  in  pale  Sable. 
The  angel  is  on  another  portion,  and 
is  attired  in  a  red  robe,  with  a  border 
ornamented  with  frets,  in  his  hands  a 
label  inscribed  "  SCtie  MsLtia  plena 
0ratia."  On  the  pedestal  below  the 
figure  are  these  arms :  Gules,  two 
keys  in  Saltire,  the  bows  downward, 
and  in  chief  the  Pope's  tiara  Or,  im- 
paling Azure,  a  cross  flory  between 
five  martlets,  2,  2  and  1,  Or. — St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  In  the  east  win- 
dow is  a  painting  on  glass  of  a  female 
saint  with  a  sword,  St.  George,  a  cru- 
cifix, and  the  following  arms,  viz. 

1.  Edgcimibe,  impaling  Argent,  on  a 
chief  Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  Or. 

2.  Edgcumbe,  impaling  Or,  a  chevron 
between  three  escallops  Azure. 

3.  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  Edgcumbe; 
2d  and  3d  Azure,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis,  a 
Hon  rampant,  in  a  bordure  engrailed  Ar. 
gent.* 

Besides  these  interesting  subjects 
there  is  an  ancient  painting  of  the  mo- 
nument of  the  founder  of  the  Chapel, 
who  was  buried  in  the  conventual 
Church  of  Morlaix  in  Bretagne  in 
September,  1489,  which  is  well  de- 
serving of  an  engraving,  and  an  an- 

*  This  coat  is  probably  a  family  altera- 
tion of  the  arms  of  the  Femme  in  No.  7  in 
th«  haU. 


cient  carving  in  wood  of  St,  Thomas  a 
Becket.  In  concluding  this  account, 
I  only  offer  these  remarks  as  the  scat- 
tered notes  of  a  tourist;  they  may 
receive  many  additions,  but  I  believe 
they  may  claim  the  merit  of  originality, 
very  little  relating  to  this  curious  man- 
sion having  appeared  in  print.  E.I.C. 
(To  be  continued,) 

Mr.  Urban,  June  J2. 

THE  choir  of  Arundel  Church  is 
magnificent  in  all  its  dimensions. 
Broad,  long,  and  lofty,  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to  hold  with  convenience,  and 
to  display  with  elegance,  the  tombs  of 
the  Fitz  Alans,  the  builders  of  the 
fabric,  which,  while  it  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  college,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
family,  and  the  principal  receptacle  of 
their  monumental  trophies.  Besides 
this,  the  Fitz- Alans  had  a  Chapel  on 
the  north  side,  entirely  private,  and 
furnished  with  an  altar,  stalls,  and 
every  other  convenience  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties  ;  and  here 
also  they  were  entombed. 

Those  who  expect  to  find  the  beauty 
of  the  architecture  corresponding  with 
the  extent  of  the  building,  and  suiting 
the  wealth  and  dignity  of  its  patrons, 
and  the  importance  of  its  destination, 
will  not  be  disappointed;  at  least, 
they  will  contemplate  the  surviving  re- 
mains of  enrichments,  once  perfect  and 
highly  beautiful,  and  the  more  elegant 
and  admirable,  as  they  were  sparingly 
bestowed  in  an  age  which  would  have 
sanctioned  a  far  less  parsimonious  dis- 
play. But  those  who  designed  the 
choir  remembered  that  its  chief  orna- 
ments were  to  consist  of  tombs  ^nd 
effigies.  For  this  reason,  an  extent 
beyond,  perhaps,  what  just  symmetry 
between  the  component  members  of  a 
cruciform  church  would  require,  was 
given  to  its  dimensions,  and  a  simpli- 
city observed  in  its  adornment ;  for, 
had  the  space  been  less  ample,  the 
tombs,  necessarily  confined  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  stalls,  would  have 
crowded  upon  each  other;  and,  had 
the  architecture  been  more  enriched, 
the  correctness  of  its  design  would  un- 
avoidably have  been  blemished  by  the 
attachment  at  different  periods  of  tombs 
and  canopies,  as  discordant  in  their  pro- 
portions as  they  must  have  been  diver- 
sified in  their  style.  But  blank  walls 
were  reserved  till  they  could  be  occu- 
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pied  by  objects  more  attractive  and  or- 
liamental  than  canopied  niches  or  carved 
tracery;  and  by  successive  additions 
the  high  altar  was  at  last  surrounded 
with  the  best  embellishments  of  a 
sacred  edifice.  The  choir  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  external  beauty  above  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  A  plain  pediment 
protects  a  broad  window  of  handsome 
but  more  highly  enriched  tracery  than 
that  in  the  lateral  windows,  which  are 
less  spacious,  although  in  every  other 
respect  more  elegant.  But  the  Fitz- 
Alan  Chapel  on  the  north  side,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ornaments ;  it  is  not 
so  long  as  the  choir,  and  is  of  greater 
breadth  than  the  lateral  aile  of  the 
body ;  it  is  joined  to  the  transept ;  and 
the  superiority  of  its  ornaments  is  only 
on  the  outside,  where  the  windows 
have  crocketed  canopies  and  panels^ 
and  the  walls  a  carved  parapet. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  Chapel 
are  54  feet  and  20  feet,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  chancel  85  feet  and  29  feet. 
They  are  separated  by  clustered  pil- 
lars, supporting  three  Pointed  arches, 
which  are  filled  to  a  considerable  height 
with  an  embattled  wall  of  stone,  hav- 
ing a  small  doorway  for  admission 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  choir 
has  two  entrances  towards  the  south, 
but  both  chapel  and  choir  have  their 
chief  approaches  at  the  west  end.  The 
arch  of  the  former  has  a  low  wooden 
screen,  handsomely  paneled  and  carved ; 
and  that  of  the  latter  an  open  screen 
of  wrought  iron,  completely  enclosing 
the  arch,  and  having  a  pair  of  gates 
with  a  lock,  and  an  embattled  cornice 
ornamented  with  roses  and  lion's 
heads.  Fifteen  stalls,  on  either  side 
of  the  choir,  occupied  the  lower  half 
of  its  extent,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  its  beauty  and  magnificence.  Their 
height  was  limited  by  a  bold  and 
massy  cornice,  which  no  violence  has 
yet  shaken  from  its  firm  position ;  but 
the  canopies,  unconnected  as  they  were 
with  the  backs  of  the  seats,  were  too 
much  exposed  to  escape  demolition, 
which  proved  so  effectual  that  the 
fragments  will  scarcely  enable  the 
antiquary  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  primitive  design. 

About  midway  in  its  length,  the 
floor  of  the  choir  is  elevated  by  one 
step,  and  a  little  beyond  there  is  a 
regular  gradation  of  ascent  by  four 
steps,  occupying  a  breadth  of  20  feet, 
to  the  high  altar,  which  remains.  It 
is  12  feet  long  and  perfectly  plain; 


and  is  attached  to  a  stone  screen,  se- 
parated from  the  extreme  eastern  wall 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  seven  feet.  In 
this  space  there  is  also  a  perfect  stone 
altar,  approached  by  a  handsome  door- 
way on  each  side  the  high  altar.  There 
is  no  other  object  in  this  place  worthy 
of  engaging  attention,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mutilated  screen  and  a 
small  doorway  in  the  southern  corner, 
through  which  the  members  of  the 
college  descended  by  means  of  a  steep 
and  rather  dsmgerous  flight  of  steps 
into  the  Church. 

A  rare  combination  of  science,  taste, 
and  ingenuity  was  displayed  by  the 
architect  in  the  construction  of  the 
roof,  which,  in  an  arch  gradually 
ascending  to  a  point,  spanned  the 
ample  space  in  the  most  beautiful 
proportions  ;  and  the  ribs  which  sup- 
plied its  ramified  tracery  owed  their 
support  to  corbels  of  stone  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  windows.  It  is  diflicult 
to  describe  tracery  of  any  kind ;  but 
perhaps  the  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  this  noble  timber  canopy, — 
whose  numerous  and  massy  relics, 
long  dispersed  on  the  floor,  and  pro- 
miscuously mingled  with  the  no  less 
substantial  beams  of  the  stalls,  had 
never  been  polluted  with  paint, — ^by 
being  told  that  three  parallel  and  equi- 
distant ribs  united  the  side  pendants 
with  the  radiated  compartments  of  the 
centre ;  all  being  reduced  to  uniform 
sizes,  and  containing  tracery.  A  knot 
at  every  intersection  enriched  the  de- 
sign, and  there  is  so  much  beauty 
both  in  the  invention  and  carving  of 
these  ornaments,  that  one  might  have 
supposed  they  were  intended  for  close 
examination;  but  they  were  elevated 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  floor,  and, 
such  is  the  reverse,  they  are  now  scat- 
tered on  the  pavement,  and  abused  by 
every  idle  visitor. 

Besides  the  tombs  of  the  Fitz-Alans, 
there  are  some  others  of  a  less  promi- 
nent and  dignified  character.  These 
are  on  a  fevel  with  the  common  floor, 
and  the  little  attention  which,  during 
the  last  half  century,  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  those  belonging  to  the 
ancient  owners  of  Arundel  Castle,  has 
been  withheld  from  the  sepulchral 
brasses  of  eminent  families,  brethren 
of  the  college,  and  pious  priests,  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

The  principal  tombs  are  four  in 
•number*  One  in  the  centre,  before  the 
steps  leading  to  tht  altar ;  one  on  the 
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soath  side,  and  two  on  the  north  side. 
The  memorial  of  William,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  Feb.  25, 
1629,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  though  it  must  not  be  reckoned 
with  the  venerable  groupe,  should  not 
altogether  escape  notice.  It  is  a  plain 
tablet  of  marble,  whose  interest  is 
limited  to  its  inscription.  Two  of  the 
monuments  have  canopies,  which  con- 
stitute their  superior  general  magnifi- 
cence to  the  uncovered  tombs  in  the 
middle,  and  another  under  an  arch  on 
the  north  side.  The  middle  tomb  and  its 
recumbent  effigies  are  wholly  wrought 
in  alabaster,  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
which  has  only  been  perceptible  since 
the  painting  and  gilding,  designed  to 
add  splendour  to  the  beauty  of  sculp- 
ture, has  been  worn  away;  deficien- 
cies which  are  scarcely  to  be  regretted, 
since  these  sumptuous  accessories  con- 
cealed the  value  of  the  material,  and 
impaired,  or  at  least  did  not  improve 
in  this  instance,  the  finely  carved  de- 
corations. 

The  representations  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
Alan,  seventh  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  Oct.  13,  1415,  and  Beatrix,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  John,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, are  in  the  most  finished  sculp- 
ture, and  want  neither  grace  of  stature 
nor  elegance  of  costume  to  complete 
their  excellence.  The  vest  of  the  fe- 
male is  without  ornament  below  the 
waist,  excepting  what  it  derives  from 
an  exuberance  of  folds,  half  hidden 
among  which,  at  the  feet,  are  two  small 
dogs  in  playful  attitudes.  The  head 
dress  is  reticulated  and  very  elegant. 
The  Earl  appears  in  his  robes  and 
coronet.  Both  are  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  angels  guard  their  heads, 
but  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl  is  his  crest, 
a  horse.  The  sides  of  the  tomb  are 
adorned  with  sculptures  of  various 
kinds ;  but  the  chief  ornaments  con- 
sist of  twenty- eight  niches  and  their 
figures,  ail  habited  alike,  and  holding 
books.  Among  the  subordinate  deco- 
rations the  most  interesting  were  nu- 
merous coats  of  arms  emblazoned  on 
shields;  but  the  heraldry  has  nearly 
disappeared,  leaving  the  shields  still 
perfect,  appropriate,  and  elegant  de- 
vices. A  slight  examination  will  yet 
discover  here  and  there  the  golden  lion 
and  azure  field  of  Fitz-Alan,  and  the 
checquered  coat  of  the  same  colours, 
borne  by  Warren.  The  superb  ca- 
nopies snrouding  the  heads  of  the  effi- 
gies, and  distinguished  for  the  beauty 


of  their  clustered  arches^  compart- 
ments, and  pinnacles,  terminate  in  a> 
cornice,  which  protects  those  delicate 
members  from  accidental  injury ;  and 
admit  on  the  outside,  niches  for  four 
figures,  encompassed  by  delicate  tra- 
cery. The  taste  and  talent  of  the  age 
of  Henry  V.,  both  for  architectural 
design  and  sculpture  in  its  noblest 
branch,  are  attested  in  this  monu- 
ment, which  may  be  excelled  in  splen- 
dour or  excess  of  ornament,  but  can- 
not easily  be  surpassed  in  beauty.  An 
iron  screen  of  curious  workmanship, 
but,  like  every  object  around,  imper- 
fect, sufficiently  protected  this  monu- 
ment from  injury,  when  a  more  com-, 
pact  fence  was  unnecessary  for  that 
purpose  :  it  is  indeed  less  perfect  than 
the  marble  itself,  because  it  was  more-. 
valuable  plunder. 

The  stately  monument  which  occu- 
pies so  large  a  portion  of  the  south 
wall*  belongs  to  Thomas  Fitz-Alan, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died. 
A.  D.  1524,  and  Margaret,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Richard  Wydville,  Earl 
Rivers.  It  is  also  commemorative  of 
his  father  William  tenth  Earl,  wha 
died  in  148S,  and  Joan,  daughter  of 
Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
elder  of  these  Earls  was  recorded  by 
an  elegant  altar  tomb,  which  his  son 
sometime  afterwards  incorporated  with 
his  own  chantry,  either  from  motives 
of  veneration  for  his  parents,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  charge,  or  even 
the  appearance,  of  inexcusable  violence, 
in  obtaining  a  more  convenient  situ- 
ation for  his  proposed  oratory  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  procured 
on  the  same  side  of  the  choir.  In  the 
remote  corner  of  this  darkly  canopied 
recess  is  to  be  seen  the  founder's  tomb, 
sustaining  the  more  ancient  and  far 
more  beautiful  monument  of  his  father, 
whose  effigy,  together  with  that  of  his 
wife,  have  not  received  material  injury 
either  in  their  sculpture  or  painting, 
while  a  humble  strip  of  brass,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  son,  has  been 
forced  from  the  stone  and  destroyed. 
Both  tombs  are  richly  adorned,  one 
with  niches  and  the  other  with  panels ; 
and  a  beautiful  canopy  at  their  head 
protects  the  altar,  which  remains  per- 
fect. The  wall  has  a  due  share  of  the 
handsome  ornaments  so  bountifully 
dispersed  over  every  part  of  this  ele- 

*  Its  length  is  twenty-two  feet 
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gant  fabric.    Widiin  a  circle  of  con- 
siderable size^  and  rendered  handsome 
by  a  border  of  tracery,  was  an  in- 
scribed plate  of  brass,  doubtless  con- 
taining the  information  now  supplied 
by  conjecture.    The  magnificence  of 
the  canopy  accords  with  the  dignified 
character  of  the  objects  it  shelters.  The 
stone  roof,  memorable  for  its  enriched 
tracery,  has  been  replaced  by  a  rough 
ceiling  of  plaster.     Neglect  and  vio- 
lence had  occasioned  injuries  which 
threatened  its  own  downfall  and  the 
demolition  of  whatever  stood  in  its 
way,  and  prudence  therefore  governed 
the  council  which  directed  its  delibe- 
rate removal  as  the  most  expeditious 
and  most  economical  mode  of  repair. 
Three  broad  and  lofty  arches  in  front, 
and  one  at  each  end,  elevated  on  pil- 
lars,   and    surmounted   by  canopies, 
whose  tapering  summits  rise  to  the 
edge  of  the  parapet,  are  the  chief  fea- 
tures composing  the  screen,  and  these 
oomprehend  the  sumptuous  embellish- 
ments which  place  this  monument  be- 
yond comparison  with  any  other  in 
the    church.      In    former    times  the 
chantry    was    only    accessible    by  a 
porch  contrived   in  the  wall  at  the 
west  end.  The  original  doorway,  how- 
ever, is  now  disused,  another  entrance 
having  been  discovered,  formed  by  the 
dilapidation  of  a  stone  fence  with  open 
compartments,  which  secured  the  in- 
terior from  profane   intrusion.     The 
design  owes  much  of  its  singularity 
and  beauty  to  four  tall,  slender,  and 
wreathed  pillars*  projecting  consider- 
ably before  each    pier,    and    having 
bases  and  superbly  turreted  canopies 
united  to  the  fabric  by  means  of  small 
ribs  or  arches.    The  piers,  enriched 
with  niches  from  top  to  bottom,  ter- 
minate in  a  pinnacle  above  the  parapet; 
and  the  canopy  with  its  cornice  ex- 
hibits a  profusion  of  delicate  tracery 
within  circles  and  lozenges.     But  in 
the  richness  of  this  design  may  be 
discovered  the  inferiority  of  its  style, 
compared  with  that  of  the  older  tomb 
beneath;  yet  its  merits  are  duly  ap- 
preciated when  we  turn  to  examine 
the    sepulchral    chantry    of   Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  1524,  and 
William  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in 
1543.    This  monument  has  the  same 
general  form,  but  is  not  so  large  as 
the  other.     It  is  coarse  and  incon- 
gruouis,  and  defies  admiration,  as  it 


*  These  pillars  are  eight  feet  high,  ex- 
clusively of  their  canopies  and  bases. 


bafiles  comparison  with  any  approved 
style.    It  was  designed  by  an  architect 
more  tasteless  than  we  are  warranted 
in  supposing  the  age  to  have  been, 
deficient  as  it  confessedly  was  in  ar- 
chitectural skill,   and  wrought  by  a 
hand  which  could  work  for  duration, 
but  had  no  title  to  higher  merit.     A 
union  of  talents  such  as  these  has 
produced  a  jumble  of  Gothic,  barba- 
rous as  its  name,  impure  Italian,  and 
forms  which  would  appear  grotesque 
even  among  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  art. 
Any  other  description  would  convey 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the   grotesque 
pillars  and  the  graceless  character  of 
the  canopy  they  support :  their  minute 
ornaments  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice ; 
but  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  its  inter- 
nal arrangement  and  the  situation  of 
a  doorway  at  the  west  end,  this  exten- 
sive monument  is  perfectly  consistent. 
The  altar   is  attached  to  the  tomb, 
leaving  a  sufficient  space  for  the  offici- 
ating priest.  At  the  back,  among  other 
ornaments,  is  a  panel  with  an  inscrip- 
tion engraved  on  brass.    The  builder 
of  this  chantry  showed  some  skill  in 
supporting  the  superincumbent  wall, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  sixteen 
feet,  and  more  than  two-thirds  that 
measure  in  height,  was  entirely  re- 
moved to  furnish  the  required  depth, 
and  it  is  within  the  space  thus  ob- 
tained that  the  tomb  and  altar  stand. 
And  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on 
the  opposite  chantry,   but  there  the 
opening  in   the  wall   is  upwards  of 
twenty-two  feet  long.     In  both  cases 
the  wall  is  so  skilfully  sustained  that 
its  original  strength  is  not  visibly  im- 
paired.    These  monuments  are  built 
entirely  of  Purbeck  marble ;  a  material 
of  very  ancient  use  in  sepulchral  archi- 
tecture, and  common  at  all  periods, 
but  not  often  found  to  compose  struc- 
tures so  considerable  as  these. 

Agreeably  to  his  desire,  John  eighth 
Earl  of  Arundel  (ob.  1421)  was  bu- 
ried under  the  lofty  arch  separating 
the  chancel  from  the  chapel,  and  near 
the  altar  of  the  latter.  There  his  tomb 
now  stands,  a  finished  and  handsome 
table,  supporting  a  finely-sculptured 
effigy  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  in  a 
space  designedly  made  for  its  recep- 
tion by  the  removal  of  the  wall,  the 
rough  and  imperfect  remains  of  which 
render  the  idea  probable  that  a  canopy 
was  originally  designed,  though  never 
erected.  He' wears  the  collar  of  S.  S., 
and  his  arms  are  carved  and  embla- 
zoned on  his  surcoat.     On  one  side  is 
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«  sword,  and  on  the  other  a  dagger. 
The  head  reposes  on  a  pillow  sustained 
by  angeb^  and  the  feet  on  a  horse^  the 
crest  of  the  family.  The  tomb^  com- 
posed of  arches,  and  adorned  with 
tracery,  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  canopy 
to  an  emaciated  figure  of  the  same 
noble  personage  represented  in  fair 
proportions  above. 

The  floor  below  the  aitar  steps,  both 
in  the  chancel  and  chapel,  bears  traces 
of  the  interesting  monuments  which 
once  shone  on  its  surface.  Exposed 
as  these  valuable  records  have  been  to 
the  elements,  and  to  the  profane  touch 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  idle,  it  is  ra- 
ther wonderful  that  there  are  so  many 
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remains  to  excite  the  attention  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries, 
than  that  so  much  should  have  been 
destroyed  or  defaced.  Seven  brasses, 
comprehending  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, are  still  to  be  seen  firmly  fixed 
in  their  grave- stones,  and  vacant  slab^ 
of  Purbeck  marble  point  out  the  places 
where  as  many  more  have  appeared. 
The  most  ancient  is  a  half-length 
figure  of  a  priest,  sixteen  inches  high, 
in  a  plain  vest,  wearing  the  tonsure, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  this 
inscription : 

Sir  Ad*m  £rtham,  p*m*  Mestre  de  cest 
College,  gist  ycy.  Dieux  de  salme  eyt 
m'cy.     Amen. 

But  the  most  sumptuous  brass  occu- 
pies the  middle  position,  immediately 
behind  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Fitz-Alan ; 
it  is  eight  feet  and  one  inch  long,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  pre- 
sents two  tapering  and  elegantly  orna- 
mented canopies,  within  panels  formed 
by  shafts  and  pinnacles,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  highly  decorated  cornice — 
altogether  composing  beautiful  niches 
for  a  male  and  a  female  figure,  which 
they  once  enclosed ;  but  the  knight  is 
gone,  and  with  his  efiigy  the  supports 
of  his  canopy.  These  depredations 
are  of  recent  occurrence ;  but  the  cen- 
sure they  call  forth  must  chiefly  light 
on  those  who  have  shamefully  suffered 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  roof  to  be 
precipitated  into  the  chancel,  heedless 
where  they  might  fall ;  and  the  massy 
beams  and  clustered  groins  descended 
with  terrific  violence  among  the  tombs, 
where  they  lay  many  years  mingled 
with  the  ruins  they  created.  The 
pavement  still  attests  the  injui-y  caused 
by  this  wanton  and  barbarpi^s  indif- 
ference; but  most  of  all,  the  brass 
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above-mentioned  exhibits  irreparable 
damage.  The  stone  was  broken  by 
the  weight  of  a  ponderous  beam^  an^ 
sunk  in  a  deep  hollow,  the  tenacious 
metal,  bending  with  it  and  still  holding 
together  its  shattered  form.  A  brass 
thus  loosened  was  easily  forced  from 
its  shallow  recess,  and  became  too 
tempting  a  prize  to  be  resisted  by  the 
collector  or  the  needy  pilferer;  and 
the  figure  was  accordingly  taken  away, 
either  to  be  reduced  into  some  more 
useful  form,  or  to  adorn  a  private 
museum.  The  solitary  female  is  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  beauty  that  an  en- 
graved brass  could  represent;  the 
features  are  delicately  formed,  and 
the  general  proportions  are  extremely 
graceful.  The  head-dress  is  an  elegant 
piece  of  embroidery,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  forehead;  but  its  breadth 
exceeds  that  of  the  shoulders,  to  which 
it  descends  in  light  and  graceful  folds. 
Besides  a  necklace,  she  wears  a  collar 
of  S.  S.  and  an  ornamented  band  round 
her  waist.  Her  clasped  hands  exhibit 
the  hanging  sleeves  of  a  vest  extending 
to  the  feet,  to  great  advantage;  the 
folds  bend  gracefully  over  the  elbows, 
and  are  so  contrived  as  to  expose  the 
ermine  with  which  the  garment  is 
lined.  At  the  feet  are  two  small  dogs, 
and  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Salmon,  esq.  and  Agnes  his 
wife.* 

Another  grave-stone  was  distin- 
guished by  the  brasses  of  a  knight 
and  his  lady ;  his  efligy  remains  un- 
injured, but  hers  has  been  entirely 
destroyed.  In  a  dimension  of  three 
feet  is  represented  a  tall  and  meagre 
figure  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
completely  armed ;  his  helmet  pointed, 
but  the  only  remarkable  featufes  of  the 
armour  are  the  elbow-pieces,  which 
are  very  large  and  keenly  pointed.  A 
dagger  appears  on  the  right  side,  and 
a  sword  of  ample  length  is  placed 
across  the  body.  This  monument  is 
engraved  with  great  neatness,  which 
is  its  chief  merit.  The  arms  are  paly 
of  eight,  and  the  inscription— 

Siste  pedem,  cernr :  rogo  funde  p'camina  pro  me ; 
£lap5is  annis  :  fuera'  quud  es  .  esto  Joha'uis  : 
Queso  meiDor  :  dtcti  Threel .  modo  sum  quod  eris  : 
Pretulit  hospicio  me  tu'c  come»  ecce  WilI'm's;  - 
Maryschall-officio ;  sic  vadit  om*is  honor  : 
Preteriere  dies  :  nil  certu'  certa  tame'  mors  : 
Hora  etsi  incerta  .  me  sperulens  ita  : 
Que'  mors  surripuit  D'ni  post  mille  quat'  cccc  : 
Aiiuos  sexagenos  quiq*  simul  numeravi : 
Apiilis  decima'  his  sup'adde  diem. 

•  See  Dallaway's  History  of  Sussex. 
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^  Two  other  grave -Btones  conlain  the 
hmlf-length  figures  of  priests  in  the 
atfitnde  of  prayer,  and  wearing  the 
tonsure.  The  collars  of  the  copes,  and 
also  the  maniple  hanging  from  Uie  left 
wrist  of  both  figures,  are  richly  em- 
broidered.   One,  inscribed — 

Hie :  jacet :  dominus  Robertus  Warde 
qui  obijt  lu  die  Ap'lis  anno  D*ni  millesimo 
ccccLXxnu*  :  cui*  a1*e  :  p*pidetur  De\ 
Amen. 

is  coarsely  engraved ;  the  other  may 
be  considered  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  art,  and  is  perhaps  half  a  century 
older.    Its  inscription — 

hie  jacet  D*n*s  Esperaunce  Blondell 
qu*da*  Rector  ecdie'  de  Sutt*on  cm*  aTe 
j^id^V  De*.    Amen. 

In  another  part  of  the  door  appears 
a  finely- engraved  brass  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  representing  a  priest,  bare- 
headed, and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
He  wears  the  dress  of  a  '*  Magister 
Sacrse  Theologiae,"  distinguished  by  its 
velvet  collar  and  shoulders.  The  in- 
scription has  been  torn  away.  This 
figure  is  three  feet  long ;  and  the  last 
brass  remaining  to  be  described  is 
nearly  as  long.  It  is  the  portraiture 
of  a  priest,  wearing  the  cope,  alb,  and 
maniple,  all  elegantly  embroidered,  in- 
cluding the  initials  of  his  name,  9I*  %» 
The  inscription  is  lost.  On  a  scroll 
issuing  from  his  mouth-^ 

Miserere  mei,  Deus,  et  salva'me  quia 
speravi  in  te. 

The  Fitz-Alan  Chapel  contains  only 
one  tomb,  standing  in  the  middle  be- 
fore the  altar.  It  has  been  divested  of 
all  its  most  interesting  ornaments,  ex- 
cepting the  crest  or  badge,  a  horse 
courant  before  an  oak,  enamelled  on  a 
small  plate  of  brass.  There  never  was 
a  figure  either  in  stone  or  metal,  but 
oiily  a  coat  of  arms  in  the  centre,  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet,  and  at  each 
corner  a  repetition  of  Uie  crest,  with 
an  inscription  on  the  edge.  The  arms 
were  also  exhibited  on  shields  within 
elegantly-formed  panels  on  the  sides 
of  the  tomb.  This  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  memorial  of  John 
Fitz-Alan  Baron  Maltravers,  who  died 
A.D.  1421. 

In  the .  wall  immediately  over  the 
altar  is  a  canopied  niche,  which  may 
be  noticed  as  ihe  only  carved  embel- 
lishment of  the  internal  fabric. 

*  This  date  is  misprinted  1^9  in 
Ddlaway*s  History. 


The  reader  has  not  arrived  at  the  last 
paragraph  without  having  formed  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  disgrace- 
ful state  of  ruin  in  which  the  chancel 
and  adjoining  chapel  and  their  valua- 
ble contents  have,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  appeared.  The  examination 
of  so  many  interesting  objects  has 
afforded  the  writer  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation; but  this  feeling  was  not  un- 
mixed with  pain  on  beholding  the 
condition  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced,  at  a  period  when  we  might 
have  hoped  they  would  have  escaped 
neglect  and  the  violence  of  profane 
hands,  after  having,  with  their  five 
altars,  survived  almost  uninjured  the 
frantic  excesses  of  the  sixteenth  and 
fieventeenth  centuries.  The  walls  are 
damp  and  discoloured;  the  windows 
mostly  without  glass,  and  clustered 
with  ivy,  which  creeps  over  the  in- 
ternal walls  and  hangs  in  luxuriant 
masses  from  the  beautiful  tracery ;  the 
roof  is  new,  and  so  economically  con- 
structed as  to  admit  the  rain  in  many 
places;  and  the  floor,  never  having 
been  repaired,  is  uneven  and  danger- 
ous. Until  lately  the  chancel  was  a 
scene  of  greater  ruin  than  at  present ; 
no  part  of  it  was  free  from  rubbish  or 
curious  fragments,  and  it  was  made 
the  receptacle  of  benches,  planks,  and 
ladders,  and  whatever  implements 
should  not  have  found  a  place  within 
consecrated  walls ;  but  the  broom  has 
been  introduced,  and  swept  off  many 
a  well-wrought  block  of  stone  and 
wood.  Since  this  change,  such  as  it 
is,  (and  no  more  commendable  one  is 
likely  soon  to  take  place),  admission 
to  the  chancel  and  chapel  was  denied 
to  visitors ;  and  well  indeed  might  the 
owner  of  Arundel  Castle — ^the  descend- 
ant of  the  Howards,  and  the  successor 
of  the  noble  race  of  Fitz-Alan — men 
who  had  gratitude  enough  to  build 
costly  tombs  to  their  predecessors — 
deny  the  public  admittance  to  the  in- 
terior of  a  sacred  edifice  so  shamefully 
neglected ;  to  an  examination  of  mo- 
numents which  had  been  erected  at 
so  much  cost,  lying  in  heedless  ruins, 
and  encumbered  with  loose  fragments 
of  timber,  stone,  and  iron,  which  once 
contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  stalls 
or  roof,  the  perfection  of  a  screen,  the 
enrichment  of  a  monument,  or — ^with 
^eir  brasses — ^the  interest  and  orna- 
ment of  the  pavement.  A  few  hun- 
dreds were  denied  to  the  tombs  and 
effigies  of  the  Fitz-Alans,  while  many 
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thousands  have  been  squandered  on  the 
seat  of  their  dignity  and  hospitality^ 
and  its  castellated  grandeur  thereby 
changed  into  a  stupendous  fabric, 
deriding  the  beauty  and  nobleness  of 
architecture. 

An  Abcbitbctural  Antiquary. 

Mr.  Urban,  f^b.  11. 

I  HAVE  lately  seen  in  a  work  of 
apparent  good  authority,  namely, 
••  The  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire/*  a  repe- 
tition of  what  I  diink  a  genealogical 
^or  found  in  several  other  reputable 
authors  respecting  the  Clive  family, 
viz.  "At  the  head  of  the  pedigree 
stands  Warin  de  Croxton,  whose  great 
grandson  is  called  Stephen  de  Clive," 
p.  140. 

Ormerod,  in  his  History  of  Che- 
shire, vol.  iii.  pp.  114,  115,  says, 
"  About  the  time  of  King  John  or 
Henry  III.  Warin  de  Clive,  said  to  be 
a  younger  son  of  Lidulph  de  T)oemlow, 
assumed  his  local  appellation,"  &c. 
"  Warin  de  Clive,  son  of  Lddulph  de 
T\oemkno  and  de  Croxton,  Sheriff  of 
Cheshire  time  of  Rich.  I.  and  John, 
and  living  time  of  Hen.  III."  "  Ri- 
chard de  Croxton,  son  of  Richard  son 
of  the  above  Lidulph,  stated  to  be 
father  of  Stephen  de  Clive."  And 
again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  "  Lidulph  de 
Twemlow  (said  to  be  father  of  Warin 
Ae  Clive),  Lord  of  Twemlow,  Croxton, 
^c.  Sheriff  of  Cheshire  time  of  Rich.  I, 
and  John,"  &c. 

As  yours  are  the  only  pages  wherein 
I  can  record  the  reason  of  my  opinions 
for  considering  this  an  error,  with  any 
prospect  of  their  meeting  lie  eye  of 
any  future  genealogist,  I  beg  leave 
briefly  to  do  so.  I  presume  virritten 
pedigrees  were  seldom  found  in  fa- 
milies at  a  period  when  the  heads  of 
such  families  could  not  write,  and  I 
further  presume  that  most  of  the  ex- 
isting ancient  pedigrees  were  drawn 
from  family  deeds  and  such  like  evi* 
deuces,  by  the  Heralds  at  their  first 
visitations. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  Clyve 
pedigree  in  the  College  of  Arms,  drawn 
m  1564  by  Richard  Lee,  Richmond 
Herald,  and  corrected  under  the  in- 
spection of  Sir  George  Clyve,  about 
A.D.  1580,  from  such  evidences  as  he 
could  refer  to ;  but  many  charters  and 
other  authentic  evidences  have  turned 
up  since  those  times  amongst  the  re- 
<!ord8  of  his  own  and  other  families. 


which  may  serve  to  correct  errors  iff 
the  early  parts  of  pedigrees ;  of  such 
is  the  following,  in  MS.  Harl.  2007, 
fbl.  51  a,  beginning  "P.  Cl'icus*  d'ni 
Cestr'  un'sis  cl'icis  et  laiacis  ta'  p'nt' 
q'm  ftitur'  ad  quos  p'sens  script'  pVt ; 
sciat'  me  ded'  et  concess',*'  &c.  &c.  &c« 
and  ending  **  Hiis  test'  lAdulfo  vie', 
Rie'o  fiV  8U0,  Ric'o  Lokeharme,  jRtc'o 
de  CUve,  Henr.  de  Wever,  Jo.  de  Oc- 
cleston.  Step,  filio  Huigulfo  fil.  Mathild' 
Hug'  fab.  Ric'o  Cl'ico,  et  multis  aliis, 
sans  date,  with  a  fayre  seale."     (No. 

3287.) 

By  this  charter,  which  was  made  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.  or  John,  when 
Lidulph  was  Sheriff,  and  Richard  de 
Clive  his  contemporary,  it  is  apparent 
that  neither  Lidulph's  younger  son, 
nor  Richard  his  grandson,  could  be 
father  of  the  first  Clive,  and  that  first 
be  Stephen,  as  in  the  pedigrees. 

llie  Lordships  of  Clive  and  Croxton 
lay  close  together,  and  from  documents 
in  my  possession,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  were  various  intermarriages 
amongst  the  families ;  which  may 
have  led  to  the  mistake  I  mention. 
There  were  like  connections  with  the 
family  of  Wever,  owners  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Wever  also  adjoining. 

The  following  from  Harl.  MSS* 
2149,  fol.  101,  proves  that,  as  early  as 
Lidulph's  son,  various  members  of  the 
Clive  family  had  vested  interests  in 
the  domain  of  Clive,  too  long  esta- 
blished to  be  newly  sprung  from 
Stephen. 

«( 17  Hen.  a  Stephanas  de  Clive  dedi 
Rob'to  Grossvenator  j*  tot'  p'tin'  molend' 
de  CUve,  etc.  Bic^o  ae  Sanbacb,t  Ric*o 
de  Wibenbury,  Vie*  Cast,  Ric'o  de  New- 
ton, War.  de  Croxton,  Jo.  de  Acliston, 
Hen»  fil*  M^mi  de  Wever,  Hen.  fil.  Hen. 
de  Wever,  Rad.  de  Wetenell,  Ric'o  ^de 
Oulton,  Band,  de  Boston,  Hugh  de  Bos- 
tock." 

«  Tha  fil'  Ricl  de  Clive,  dedi  Robto 
Grossvenat*  totu*  p'tin'  v'ien'  molend'  de 
Clive,  cum  sede,  etc.  test'  same  as  ante.'* 

^<  Adam  de  Clive  confirms  the  same, 
with  same  witnesses  as  ante." 

«  Tho.  fil.  Madoc  de  Clive,  gives  him 
also  his  part,  witnesses  same  as  ante.** 
(No.  295a) 

*  This  P.  the  Earl's  clerk,  is  said  by 
historians  to  have  been  the  son  of  David, 
who  had  half  the  barony  of  Malpas  in 
Cheshire. 

f  The  present  Marquess  of  Westmin- 
ster is  descended  from  this  fiunily. 

I  Ex- Sheriff'. 
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Eariy  dewxtU  i>fihe  Cine  Famify. 


tJoly; 


'  The  date  of  the  above  is  fixed  by 
the  year  in  which  Riehard  de  Wibun- 
bury  -  was  Sheriff  of  Cheshire ;  and 
bQth  Croxton  and  Wever  are  amongst 
the  witnesses. 

And  in  Harl.  MSS.  2079,  fo.  11,  by 
a  deed  beginning  "  Ego  Hen.  de  Mey- 
ler,"  &c.  and  professing  to  be  of  the 
time  of  King  John,  it  would  appear 
that  Adam  de  Clive  was  also  contem* 
porary  with  Lidulph.     (No.  2972.) 

In  illustration  of  my  remarks,  I 
wish  further  to  observe,  that  .Hugo  de 
Huxley,  Lord  of  Huxley  in  Cheshire, 
was  living  17  Hen.  III.  A.t).  1232. 
His  son  Robert  de  Huxley  was  Sheriff 


of  Cheshire,  50  Hen.  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hugh,  whose 
grandson  by  some  pedigrees,  but  I 
think  son,  Robert  de  Huxley,  was  father 
of  Agnes,  who  became  wife  of  Henry, 
son  of  Stephen  de  Clive,  which  Stephen 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  established 
pedigrees.  I  will  now  place  the  de- 
scents of  the  three  families  collaterally 
(the  Clives  as  I  find  thetn  in  charters), 
tile  others  mostly  from  the  Cheshn-e 
pedigrees.  The  numbers  given  are 
those  of  charters  and  documents  in 
my  possession,  for  more  easy  reference, 
in  case  any  one  hereafter  should  think 
it  worth  the  while  to  make  enquiry. 


Henry  de  Clive,  by  charters 
No.  2299  and  2779. 

Richard  de  Clive,  .  time  of 
Rich.  I.  or  John,  by  charters 
No.  2779  and  3287,  and  2958. 


Hugo  de  Huxley,  Lord  Stephen  de  Clive,  17  Hen. 
of  HiiKley,  17  Hen.  III.  A.D.  1232^  by  charters 
IIL  A.  6.  1232,  by  2958  and  2946^ 
pedigree  and  chartei 
No.  2870. 

Robert  de  Huxley,  Henry  de  Clive,  living  A..I>. 
Sheriffof  Cheshire,  50  1278,  by  charters  2946  and 
Hen.  IIL  A.D.  1265.    2968.  I 

I  I '. ^ 

Hugo  de   Huxley,    Ellen,  da.=WarindeClive,living 

by  pedigree.         of  Henry    A.D.  1278,'  by  chaT- 

de  Clive.      ters  No.  2968^  2946, 

.      2984»    2974.,    2975, 

.2986. 


Lidulph  de  Croxton,  by  pe> 
digrees. 

Lidulph  de  Twemlow  and  de 
Croxton,  Sheriff  of  Cheshire 
tiineof  Rich.  I.  or  John,  by  pe- 
digree and  charter  No.  3^7. 

Richard  de  Croxton,  living  in 
the  time  of  Philip  Orreby,, 
Jastice  of  Chester,  between 
A.D.  1211  and  1228^  by  char- 
ter  No.  2968. 


Warin  de  Croxton,  Lord  of 
Croxton,  a  younger  son  and 
heir  by  survivorship,  by  pedi- 
gree and  chart.  2905;alsoLord 
of  Clive  by  the  same  charter. 


Robert  de  Huxley, 
Uving  in  A.D.  1331, 
by  charter  2871. 


Agn^s  de  Huxley,  ul-= 
timate  heiress  of  Ro- 
bert, by  pedigrees  and 
charter  287L 


Stephen  de  Clive  and  de  Crox- 
ton, living  A.D.  1288,  by  char- 
ters No.  2916,  2905,  2912. 
(Head  of  the  pedigree  in  the 
CoU^e  of  Arms.) 

=Henry  de  Clive,  Lord  of  Clive, 
by  charters  2871,  2912,  2905, 
2907,  2914^  297a 


Henry  de  Clive,  living  in  A.D. 
1356»  by  charters  2917,  2914, 
2938,  and  2978. 

Thomas  de  Clive,  living  A.D. 
1390,  by  charter  No.  2872. 


d. 


Richard  de  Croxton,  living 
16  Edward  1.  A.D.  1287,  by 
pedigree  and  charters  2905 
and  2974. 


i 


Robert  de  Croxton,  living 
2  Edw.  IL  A.D.  1308,  and 
4  Edw.  in.  A.D.  1330,  by 
pedigree. 

Richard  de  Croxton,  4-  Edw. 
HI.  A.D.  1330,  by  pedigree 
and  charter  2914.. 

Warin  de  Croxton,  1  Rich. 
II.  A.D.  1377,  by  pedigree 
and  charter  2914.    4^ 


There  is  evidently  a  confusion  in 
Ormerod's  and  the  published  accounts. 
My  charters  prove  that  about  the  year 
1^78,  there  was  a  Warm  who  was 
Lord  of  both  Clive  and  Croxton.  He 
the  first  Warin  who  was  Lord  of 


Croxton,  and  that  by  survivorship  as 
younger  son,  which  might  almost  be 
equal  in  time  to  two  generations ;  he 
might  also  be  Lord  of  Clive  by  mar- 
riage inheritance.  Warin  de  Clive's 
father  was  Richard  (by  No.  2984),  and 
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his  brother  t 

Warin  de  Clive  marriEd  the  Sheriff  (thoogJi  a  de  CliveJ,  could  not 

I  daughter  of  Henry  de  Clive  (by  2940).  behead  of  the  Clive  pedigreB. 
I  How  Warin  de  Crostou  caroe  to  be  Jon? 

I  Lord  of  Clive,  I  cannot  show,  but  I 


■  Tl 
! from 

m 


Mr.  Ubban,  Jaly  12. 

1   SEND    you  woodcuts   which  1 

liave  made  of  the  Btone   pulpit,   and 

two  or  three  other  little  subjecte,  in 

NwUea  Church,  Somerset. 

■  The   pulpit  is   somewhat   singular, 

from  its  being  built  against  the  wall, 

ill  which  there  is  a  winding  flight  of 

iven  stepfl,  beginniug  at  a  doorway 

"  the  floor,  and  ending  by  another  at 

back  of  the  piUpit.    Its  body  con- 

B  of  five  sides  of  an  octagon ;  the 

ler  three  being  cut  off  by  the  wall 


behind  ;  each  side  i: 
arched  head,  and  divided  i_.._  _.  _ 
jianels  (containing  each  a  shield,  and 
ending  in  trefDlled  heads,  with  a  qua- 
trefoil  above,)  by  a  mnllloQ  running 
up  the  middle,  and  dividing  at  the  top. 
'rhe  shan  (which  I  think  is  sculptured, 
though  I  could  not  sec  it,  from  its  be- 
ing covered  by  the  deal  of  a  pew) 
spreads  at  the  top  into  trefoil-headed 
panels,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  is  an 
octagonal  base.  j^^^H 


NaUtea  Chunk. — SArmuds^  Sh<m, 


(July. 


The  first  of  the  other  rabjects  is  *. 
Bpecimen  of  the  carving  on  some  of 
the  pews.  The  second  is  a  grote«qae 
fignre  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the  co- 
lumDS  between  the  nave  and  aile.  It 
may  be,  perhaps,  a  victim  bound  for 
the  sacrifice,  as  a  heifer  or  calf  ia 
sculptured  on  the  other  side  of  the  ca- 
pital. The  third  subject  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  panelling  of  the  font.  There 
are  some  pieces  of  painted  {^tuci  in  the 
windows. 


'W,m:Mijm: 


Yours,  &c.  W.  Bashes. 

Mr.  Ueban,  Shj^>}mry, 

IN   your   vol.    xcvi,   ii,   21,   is   a 

description  of  the  Pageant  of  Lady 
GodivB,  commonly  called  the  Coventry 
Show.  A  somewhat  similar  festival 
being  annually  observed  in  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  a  brief  notice  thereof 
may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  and 
afford  some  memorial  to  posterity  in 
illastration  of  a  custom  fast  approach- 
ing, it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  eve  of  its 
dissolution. 
This  pageant,  which  is,  perhaps. 


with  the  exceptkiD  of  Coventry,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
originated  in  the  Popish  feast  of  Cor- 
pus Christ],  which  splendid  festival  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was,  from  remote 
times,  celebrated  in  Shrewsbury  by  the 
Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  different 
Trading  Companies,  the  members  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Parochial  Clergy, 
and  other  religious  fraternities  of  the 
town,  with  much  pomp  and  solemnity, 
by  following  the  Holy  Sacrament  to 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Chad, 
where  each  company  had  its  particular 
place  in  the  choir. 

Several  of  the  Guilds  were  obliged  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  support 
the  Procession ;  which  is  evident  from 
their  "  Compositions,"  or  Sye-Laws 
containing  regulations  to  that  effect. 
That  of  the  Weavers,  anno  1444,  pro- 
vides, that  certain  fines  shall  be  applied 
to  the  "  susteutacon  and  encreecc  of 
the  lyght  of  the  seyd  crafte  of  Wev's. 
and  her  saccessorg  at  the  feast  of  Corp' 
Xp'idaye."  Hiecomposition  of  Mer- 
cers, Ironmongers,  and  Goldsmiths, 
directs  that  they  shall  provide  "  300 
mede  of  wax  yearly  to 'be  burnt  in  the 

Session  of  the  feaste  of  Corpus  Xp'i." 
at  of  the  Retchera,  27  Henry  Vl., 
states  the  procession  to  have  been 
"  tyme  owt  of  mynde." 

This  procession,  originally  on  the 
Thursday,  was  followed  by  three  days 
of  "disport"  or  recreation  in  the  en- 
suing week.  After  the  Reformation, 
the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
abolished,  and,  as  a  substitute,  the 
second  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday 
was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  feasting  at 
Kingsland,*  where  each  company  had 
a  small  enclosure,  within  which  is  a 
bnildlng  called  an  "  Arbour,"  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  where  refreshment 
is  liberally  provided  by  the  respective 
trades.  Only  seven  of  the  arbours  now 
remain,  each  of  which  has  the  arms  of 
the  company  over  the  entrance. 

The  anniversary  is  always  antici- 
pated by  Salopians  witih  feelings  of 
delight,  as  affording  an  annual  treat  of 


■  Klngtiand,  or  Chingsluid  as  it  is  written  in  an  early  Nomum  grant,  is  a  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Bui^eeses  of  Shrewsbury,  and  is  del^htfully  eituaCed  on  an 
eminence  near  the  tovtTi,  from  whence  is  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  fertile  plain  of 
Shropshire,  richly  diversified  with  hills  and  mountaina,  whilst  tbe  venershle  spires  of 
the  Shrewsbury  churches,  rising  above  the  trees,  combine  to  fonn  a  most  pleauDg 
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•ocial  pomp  of  the  different  trading 
companies  marching  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  Kingsland — ^the 
goodly  array  of  tradesmen,  walking  as 
it  were  hand  in  hand  together-— could 
Jiot  hut  feel  that  as  union,  brotherhood, 
and  mirth,  were  thus  combined  in  one 
delightful  scene,  every  countenance 
being  brightened  with  these  moral 
virtues,  it  does  much  to  cultivate  good 
fellowship  and  harmony,  which  is  at 
least  conducive  to  the  interests  and 
well-being  of  society. 

About  forty  years  ago  Shrewsbury 
Show  was  in  high  repute,  and  con- 
ducted  with  considerable  splendour; 
but,  owing  to  the  party-spirit  engen- 
dered by  frequent  elections,  it  had  for 
many  years  become  a  custom  "  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
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servance. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  made 
about  ten  years  ago  to  revive  the 
pageantry,  and,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, with  much  success  and  satis- 
faction; but,  during  the  last  three 
years,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  display,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  manifold  changes  of  the  present 
times,  and  the  refined,  though  perhaps 
not  more  honourable,  dispositions  of 
many  modern  minds,  are  causes  that 
will  soon  hasten  to  a  discontinuance 
what  remains  of  this  ancient  custom 
and  lively  picture  of  old  English  man- 
ners. 

The  following  extract  from  a  scarce 
poem  published  in  the  year  1770, 
entitled  "  Shrewsbury  Quarry,"  is 
probably  the  only  ostensible  account 
which  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 

Show"  at  that  period : 
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What  friendly  forms  in  social  pomp  draw  near. 
With  thankful  smiles  to  bless  the  bounteous  year  i 
In  glad  procession,  brotherhood,  and  bloom, 
(like  F/ora'<  featals  near  thy  walls,  Oh  Borne,) 
Tht  bands  di»tinguish*d,  yet  harmonious,  move. 
Their  ensigns  concord,  and  their  leader  love ; 
To  KingilandCi  arbours  once  a-year  they  go. 
In  order'd  elegance  serene  and  slow ; 
The  bodies  corporate  in  classes  bright— 
In  different  classes,  but  in  one  delight; 
There  blend  with  mutual  hands  the  friendly  bowls, 
Tliere  blend  their  wishes,  and  there  blend  their 
The  yearly  Archon  over  all  presides,         [souls; 
Their  state  he  governs,  and  their  joy  he  guides. 
There  mixing  jovial  with  each  jovial  band. 
To  each  his  heart  he  gives — to  each  his  hand ; 
With  each  he  quaffii  the  invigorating  cheer. 
To  friendship  sacred,  and  the  hallowed  year. 
The  snn  would  gladly  in  his  course  delay. 
And  stretch  beyond  its  leogUiened  bound  the  day, 
To  faze  with  raptureas  each  bosom  glows, 
da  tliese  rich  MeMiogs  which  his  beam  bestows ; 


His  prone  career,  his  cadence  they-  behold. 
His  western  stage  in  crimson  clad  and  gold. 
They  see  his  orb  reluctant  now  go  down. 
Then  march  in  happy  order  back  to  tow« ; 
There  polished  pleasures  teem' with  new  delight. 
There  balls  and  banquets  crown  the  genial  night. 

The  annual  festival,  as  before  stated, 
is  held  on  the  second  Monday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  when  the  town  at 
an  early  hour  assumes  an  appearance 
of  bustle;  the  bells  of  the  different 
churches  send  forth  their  melodious 
and  enlivening  peals ;  the  incorporated 
companies  are  passing  to  their  stations 
of  muster,  and  at  one  o'clock  assemble 
together  at  the  castle,  from  whence 
they  proceed  through  the  streets  to 
Kingsland,  the  course  of  procession 
being  lined  with  spectators. 

The  following  was  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  procession  on  the 
late  anniversaries  : 

Master  Cordwainers, 
preceded  by  their  beadle  bearing  a  battle- 
axe,  and  Crispin  and  Crispianus,  patrons 
of  the  "art,  mystery,  callmg,  or  occupa- 
tion" of  shoemaking.  The  former  attired 
in  a  leather  surcoat,  bearing  bis  mace  sur- 
mounted by  a  boot,  and  the  latter  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  last 
centurv,  with  sword  and  gorget  and  cocked 
hat — their  horses  led  by  squires. 

The  Apprentice  Shoemakers 

have  their  ^^  king/  dressed  in  trappings 

and  finery  not  easily  to  be  described. 

The  Master  Tailors, 

preceded  by  two  <' knights"  bearing  swords 

and  shields  and  a  purple  and  orange  flag. 

The  Apprentices 
have  two  men  dressed  in  long  << gowns** 
of  "  leaves  sewed  together,'*  representing 
«  Adam  and  Eve,"  the  first  of  their  craft ; 
and  though  they  do  not  generally  rank  as 
*'  beauties  of  the  creation,"  yet,  as  "  Eve" 
ever  and  anon  plucks  an  apple  from  a 
large  branch  of  a  *'tree"  lK)me  before 
them,  and  gives -it  to  '*  Adam"  to  taste, 
the  %urative  representation  has  not  a  bad 
effect 

Master  Butchers, 
preceded  by  their  beadle  and  shield-bearer. 

The  Apprentice  Butchers 
are  followed  by  their  "  monarch**  on  horse- 
back, crowned  with  a  lofty  cap  of  various- 
coloured  plumage,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  cleaver.  The  clean  appearance  and 
florid  coimtenances  of  this  portion  of  the 
procession  (being  dressed  in  white  frocks) 
is  highly  attractive. 

The  Master  Smiths 
are  represented  by  a  ^^  knight"  on  horse- 
back in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  carrying 
a  sword,  and  a  shield  inscribed,  *"*  WiA 
hammer  and  hand  all  arts  do  ttandy**  his 
attendants  occasionally  firing  blunder- 
busses ;  the  wardens  in  scarlet  gowns. 
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Master  Builders 
are  preceded  by  their  king,  bearing  a  scep- 
tre, and  who  personates   with  tolerable 
effect  that  most  potent  monarch  Henry 
THE  Eighth,  being  portly,  well  ruddled, 
sufficiently  whiskered,   and  robed   in  a 
scarlet  mantle  and  embroidered  vest. 
The  Apprentice  Bricklayers 
have  a  gaudily-dressed  personage. 

Apprentice  HArrERs 
have  for  their  leader  an  Indian   Chief, 
dressed  in  tolerably  good  Eastern  cos- 
tume, and  mounted  on  horseback,  per- 
forming his  part  judiciously. 

Barber  Chirurgeons 
follow  a  banner  inscribed —  Chartered  by 
Edward  I.,  1304;  incorporated  with  the 
Wax  and  Tallow  Chandlers  by  Charter  of 
June  2d,  1686. 
Apprentice  Hair  Dressers  and 
Weavers 
are  preceded  by  a  queen  with  a  long  flow- 
ing train,  and  riding  on  a  grey  horse  led 
by  a  page.     She  appears  working  at  a 
spinning-wheel. 

The  Combrethren  of  Saddlers, 
Painters,  Booksellers,  &c.  &c. 
are  headed  by  a  horse  caparisoned  with 
blue  tapestry,  and  led  by  a  dressed  jockey 
with  a  beautiful  flag,  on  which  are  em- 
blazoned  the  armorifd  bearings,  quartered, 
of  the  several  trades  of  this  composi- 


tion ;  the  members  mounted  on  horsebackf 
booted  and  spurred. 

The  Apprentice  Painters. 
Then  comes  the  representation  of  the 
Painters'  Company  in  the  character  of 

Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
the  illustrious  prince  of  design  and  king 
of  allegory,  whose  imap^ery  was  as  splen- 
did as  the  dreams  of  fairy  land. 

Four  Armorial  Bamiers,  Flags,  Musics 
Stewards,  &c. 

In  the   foregoing  manner,   accom- 
panied by  music  of  all  sorts,  fltigs  and 
streamers  of  various  sizes^  banners  and 
moftos  of  appropriate  import,  did  the 
"Trades"  move  towards  Kingsland, 
accompanied  by  their  several  Wardens 
in  their  robes  of  oflice,  and  a  considera- 
ble numberof  the  different  combrethren« 
The  Mayor  and  a  respectable  atten- 
dance of  the  fiody  Corporate  and  their 
friends^  preceded  by  the  Town  Crier, 
Marshall,    Sergeants  at  Mace,   soon 
follow  on  horseback,  visiting  their  dif^ 
ferent  arbours.     About  nine  o'clock 
the  companies  return  into  Shrewsbury 
by  a  different  route.   The  Company  of 
Drapers  and  the  Guild  of  Mercers,  Iron- 
mongers, and  Goldsmiths,  have  long 
ceased  to  form  part  of  the  procession. 
Yours,  &c.  Henry  Pidgeon* 
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Qovkvbibrjs.  The  History  of  the  Pelo- 
pofmesian  War,  by  Thucydides,  Il- 
lustrated by  Maps,  taken  entirely 
from  actual  Surveys;  with  Notes, 
chiefly  historical  and  geographical. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 

AS  the  promise  given  in  our  review 
of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Thucydides,  to 
devote  some  space  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
edition  of  the  same  author,  remains 
still  unredeemed,  it  might  fairly  be 
supposed  that  we  had  lost  all  sight  of 
the  subject.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  fact,  that  we  have  been 
all  along  quite  ready  to  act  up  to  our 
intentions,  and  have  only  deferred  the 
review,  until  we  saw  an  opening  for  a 
subject  so  little  suited  to  the  mass  of 
our  readers,  as  that  of  verbal  criticism 
on  an  author,  who  is  a  degree  above 
the  march-of-intellect  school,  and  who 
is  only  to  be  duly  relished  in  the 
original ;  for  to  attempt  to  translate 
Thucydides  into  any  modern  language, 
requires  what  in  the  present  age  is 
unfortunately  very  rare,  a  man  of  no 
common  mind. 


But  though  a  delay  of  some  months 
has  thus  taken  place  between  the  an- 
nouncement  and   completion  of  this 
article,  the  interval  has  not  been  with- 
out its  use ;  as  it  has  enabled  us  to 
speak  even  more  positively  than  be- 
fore of  the  wretched  state   in  which 
Thucydides  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
of  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
the  oldest  MSS.  and  whose  agreement 
in  a  particular  reading  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing an  evidence  of  its  superiority,  that 
the  real  words  of  the  author  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  solitary  variations  of 
even  second-rate  documents;  and  thus 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  what  MS.  we  appeal,  as  preserv- 
ing a  correct  reading  or  the  vestiges  of 
it ;  since  they  are  all  derived  from  one 
archetypus,  not  only  incorrectly  writ- 
ten, but  exhibiting  lacunas,  which  only 
a  MS.  more  perfect  than  any  known 
to  exist,  can  possibly  supply. 

Of  the  inveterate  nature  of  these 
corruptions,  the  best  idea  will  be  form- 
ed by  turning  to  I.  \2Q,  where  the 
Vulgate  has 

liiTTt  yap  Koi  *ASrjvatois  Atdcrta,  cl  Ka- 
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Xclroi  A(os  iofyni  MeiXi^tov  ficyicrTrj, 
€^  Trjs  7r6k€(os,  iv  J  Trcu/brjfifi  dvovtri 
iroXXot  oxfx  t€p6ta  dXka  Ovftara  r7rt;(a)p(a. 

We  find,  however,  in  Jul.  Pollux,  i. 
26.  ra  df  dpa>fiaTa  Koi  OvfudfioTa  KoXei- 
Toi'  OovKvblbrfi  Be  avra  etprjKev  ayvcL 
BvfjMTa,  TTpbs  ra  aiftaxra-ovra  Koi  ir(j>aT' 
TOfieva  dvTiTi$€is  <rfivpvav,  XiPdvarov, 

But  of  this  reading  no  vestige  is  seen 
in  any  existing  MS.  although  it  was 
evidently  found  in  Lucian's  copy  of 
Thucydides ;  for  he  thus  transcribes 
the  whole  passage  in  Tim.  §.  7>  p*  114« 
€V  S  wavbrjfiel  (opTa^ov(n,  &vov(T(.  Be 
sroXXot  ovx  Up€ia,  ayva  Be  Ovfiara  ctti- 
Xoi>puu  Nor  could  the  Scholiast  have 
read  otherwise,  as  he  explains  ^vfrnra 
by  ircfifiara,  els  ^iuav  fiopffms  rerxmo)' 
fieva, — an  explanation  that  could  not 
apply  to  Svp^ra  alone,  which  always 
means  by  itself  an  animal  sacrifice ; 
and  hence  correctly  compared  by  He- 
sychius  with  <T(f>ayia  and  Upela. 

To  this  indubitable  restoration, 
which  Hemsterhuis  was  the  first  to 
point  out,  Groeller  and  other  sticklers 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Vulgate  of 
course  object;  and  misled  by  whom 
Dr.  Arnold  has  not  even  deigned  to  no- 
tice the  variation.  But  it  will  require 
something  more  than  they  have  either 
said  or  can  say  to  overturn  the  read- 
ing thus  happily  preserved;  for,  as 
regards  the  objection  started  by  Dr. 
Bloomfield  against  Travhrniel  and  ttoX- 
Xot,  that  is  obviated  by  reading  dvova-i 
ol  TToXXol  in  Thucydides,  and  ^  oi 
9roXXol  in  Lucian,  similar  to  reixiCeiP 
iravTas  navbrjael  in  i.  90,  and  to  TjTri- 
VTOVv — p.ri  ovTca  to  ttclv  Trao'cvdci  fit- 
€<l>6dpBcu  in  viii.  1,  for  so  that  passage 
ought  to  be  read,  in  lieu  of  ovra  y 
ap,  as  appears  from  TrafiTr^brjv  iravoikqs 
nas  KaT€<l>6apTai  Xem  in  JEsch.  Pers. 
726. 

As  regards  the  lacunce,  where  a 
word  has  dropt  out,  preserved  in  one 
or  two  MSS.  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
i.  23,  fiepos  T^s  yrjs»  32,  fit*  avT6  tovto, 
57,  TTokefWs  avTols  koi  Ili\o7rovvTj(riois 
TTpos  *A6r)vaL0vs;  and  105,  o)s  brjdev  vlktj' 
aavT€s:  where  fiepos  and  tovto,  and 
Koi — 'AOrjpolovs,  and  BrjBev,  are  respec- 
tively due  to  solitary  MSS.  and  those 
too  considered  by  Bekker  and  others 
as  second-rate. 

But  the  most  considerable  lacuna,  as 
yet  noticed  by  other  critics,  is  in  vii. 
22,  where  the  words  koL  avBis  aZ  al 
XoiTTOi  MvriX^i/)/!/  a(j>iaTcun.,  although 
acknowledged     in     Valla's    version, 
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would  have  been  totally  lost,  but  for 
the  accidental  preservation  of  the  Va- 
tican MS.  (B.)  where  they  are  to  be 
found  alone ;  and  hence  the  probability 
that  in  viii.  104,  where  Valla  trans- 
lates "  velocissimae  quinque  naves," 
the  same  MS.  reads  koi  tS>v  vtSiv  ai  i 
(i.  e.  TTcvTc)  apiara  Trkeotja-ai;  espe- 
cially as  we  are  indebted  to  the  same 
MS.  alone  for  the  preservation  of  the 
words  at  (movbal  in  viii.  10,  and  of 
av6is  in  viii.  32.  Respecting  such 
omissions  of  numeral  letters,  see  Por- 
son  Advers.  p.  112,  and  Dobree  on 
Thucyd.  iv.  78, 

Since  then  even  whole  words  have 
been  thus  supplied  by  solitary  MSS. 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  existing 
copies  of  Thucydides  are  derived  from 
one  archetyptis;  and  of  which  they 
are  merely  the  more  or  less  faithful 
transcripts;  nor  can  any  real  objec- 
tion be  raised  against  the  adoption 
of  conjectures  even  more  violent  than 
the  following,  all  of  which  turn  upon 
the  loss  of  merely  a  letter  or  two. 
Thus  it  is  probable  that  Thucydides 
wrote  in 

i.  2.  €K  be  T€KfiT)pla>v,  cdv  en  I  ficucpo^ 
rarov  {tkottovvtI  ftot  7ria-Tev(rai  ^vpficU' 
vet,  ov  fieydXa  vofil^ci)  yevetrOai  ot/re 
kolKcl  to.  is  TToXefiovs  oUre  es  ra  aXXa, 

Where  Dr.  Bloomfield  was  the  first 
to  object  to  oUre  Kara  rovs  noXefiovs* 
Equally  probable  is  it  that  Thucydides 
wrote  in 

i.  10.  ovKOvv  dTriarelv  elKos,  ovbe  ras 
oyfreis  rSiv  TroXeoav  p.ahXov  aKonelv  $  ras 
dwdfjieis,  vofii^eip  be  Trfv  OTpareiop  eKei" 
vr)v  p.eyl(rTr)v  p.ev  yevecrOax  rSiv  npo  av- 
TTJs,  XenrofievTjv  be  tS>v  vvv,  t],  rfj  *0/i^- 
pov  avTov  TToiTjO'ei  eX  Ti  xpV  <dvrav6a 
TTiCTTeveiv,  IV  elK6s  em  to  fiel^ov  ^v  notrj- 
Tr}P  ovra  Koo'p.^a'ai,  ofioDS  dui<l>alv€T(U 
Koi  ovTa>5  epbeearepa. 
in  lieu  of  the  Vulgate,  vvv  rfj  'Ofirjpov 
av  7roir}(rei — ^p  cIkos — p-el^op  fiep — ofuos 
Be  (t>aLpeTcu — ^where,  in  the  first  place, 
av,  again,  or  on  the  other  hand,  is  per- 
fectly without  meaning ;  for  it  cannot 
refer  to  i.  9,  <bs  "Ofirfpos  ScS^Xwue,  tov- 
to, el  TLs,  iKapos  TeKfirjpiaxrcu  ;  and,  se- 
condly, in  KapravOa,  even  then,  the  jcal 
is  perfectly  useless,  not  to  say  absurd ; 
and,  thirdly,  ^p  must,  according  to 
syntax,  be  the  relative  to  Trot^o-ct,  and 
not  as  the  sense  requires,  to  o-TpaTelap; 
and,  lastly,  p.€P  never  does  nor  could 
follow  ari  t6  iieX^op,  nor  if  it  did,  would 
it  be  opposed  to  op.ais  Be, 

With  regard  to  the  other  passages. 
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where  the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  two 
will  obviate  every  difficulty,  it  will  be 
generally  sufficient  to  quote  merely 
the  words  as  they  ought  to  be  read, 

i.  18.  tiT€iTa  hk  8i€P€xB€UT€s  ol  Aa- 
Kedcufidvioi  Koi  *A6i]vaioi  fTrdkejjLTjaav 
fUTCL  Tci>v  ^Vfifmycdv  irpos  oKKtJKovs,  kcu 
rS>v  S^Xfov  *EXX»7i/ei)i/  €t  rivis  rrov  diacr- 
raiev,  irpos  rovs  rj  rovs  ix!&>povv — where 
rovs  ^  Tovs  may  be  compared  with  abv- 
vareiv  rov  rj  rhv  fieKrio)  ttoiclp  in  Plato 
Legg.  vi.  p.  316,  and  el  t6  koi  r6  iivol- 
rjaev,  ovk  av  direOavev,  p.  308,  imitated 
by  Demosth.  Uepl  'Srecj).  §.  71. 

i.  102.  ftdXtora  Be  avrovs  iireKcike- 
aavTO,  oTi  Tei\ofia)(e1v  eboKovv  bwaroi 
ehcu,  OTOis  Sect  TToXiopKias  jJLOKpas  KaOecr- 
TT)Kuias  y  avrov  fi  evheia  e^aivero. 

Here  the  Vulgate  reads — elvai^  rois 
de — TovTOv   evded   e(j>aipeTo  :  on  which 
Dr.  Arnold   observes  that  "  rois    de, 
referring   to  the  Lacedsemonians,    is 
naturally  inserted  to  denote  the  change 
of  the  subject,  the  last  words  of  the 
preceding  clause  having  related  to  the 
Athenians."    But  vols  8e  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sentence  can  mean 
only  the  same  as  tovtols  de — and  rov^ 
Tois  would  then  refer  to  SvvaroL     Of 
this  Haack,  Goeller,  and  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  were  not   ignorant;  and  there- 
fore they  preferred  ttjs,  the  reading  of 
twelve  MSS.     But  the  definite  article 
has  no  business  here.     Besides,  we 
are  not  told  to  whom  the  Athenians 
appeared  to  be  skilful  in  sieges.  More- 
over,   TOVTOV  cannot   be   referred   to 
Teixofiaxeip :  it  must  be  aiiTov :    nor, 
if  it  could,   can  tov  Teixopjaxelv  evbea 
be  written  instead  of  i}  rov  Teixop^xelv 
evheia.     The  origin  of  the  error  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  ignorance  of  interpo- 
lators, who   did  not  see  that  orots, 
Attic  for  OMrr«(rt,  depends  upon  eSo- 
Kovv   and    ecftaipeTo,     Respecting    the 
loss  or  confusion  of  6t<ov,  and  oroty, 
see  Burges  on  -^sch.  £um.  282. 
•   These,   however,   are   trifles   com- 
pared with  the  absurdities  of  thought 
and  inaccuracies    of  langyage  to  be 
found  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Peri- 
cles ;  on  which  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  to  so  little  purpose,  as  the 
following    passage    will    abundantly 
prove  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  ought 
to  read  in  ii.  42, 

TTju  8e  tS>v  evaPTifov  TipLcaplav  iroOei- 
voTcpav  TtdvTdDV  vofii(ravTe5  koi  kiv8v- 
vndv  ciua  t6v  8^  KaWuTTov  \a^6vT€s, 
epov\r]$7j<rav  tier  avTov  tovs  p.ev  rt- 
liapelcBcu,  avTS>v  de  ov  ^elbeaOat,  cX- 


irtbi  p.ev    Th    a^Hives  tov    KaTopdwreiv 
erriTpe^avTes,  epy<o  8e  irepX  tov  ^dff  op*- 
(dp^vov  <r^i(riv  avTols  d^Mvvres  TrcTrot— 
Oepai,  Ka\  ev  'OvTa  tS  apvvcurBai  Kal  ti 
iraQelv  koKKiov  ffyrjaapevoi  rj  to)  evSdi/- 
Tes  <T^(ie(r$<u,  t6  p^v  alaxp^v  tov  \6yov 
e<l>vyov,  Tb  be  epyov  t«  (Tw/iort  xmepei' 
vav,  Koi  bi  e\axi(rTov  Kcupov  tvx^s  apxp 
TTj  oKpS  T^s  b6^s  ftoXXov  bovXoi  fj  tov 
Seovs  dTrrjWayrjcrai/, 

Here  in  the  place  of  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  natural  language,  the  Vul- 
gate presents  what  no  Greek  could" 
have  written,  and  what  only  a  Ger- 
man would  attempt  to  explain  ;  for  we 
find   there, — iroOeivorepav  avTa>v  \afi- 
ovres  Koi  Kivbvvfov  dpxi  Tovbe  KoKkiOTov 
vop'uravTes — TOivbe  e(f>le(r6(u  —  kcli  ira- 
$eiv  paKKov — fj  t6  evbdvres — r^s  bd^risr 
pJahXov  ^  tov  be6vs  dirrjXXayrja-av,    But, 
1,  avTOiv  has  nothing  to  which  it  can 
be  referred ;   2.  Tovbe  cannot  allude, 
as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes,  to  the  hazard 
of  the  battle,  "that  was  now  before 
them :"  for  all  the  danger  was  over 
in  their  death.    3.  Tcivbe  e<fiie(r6ai  can- 
not mean,  as  Dr.  A.  supposes,  "  the 
desire  of  these,"  i.  e.  the  objects  just 
mentioned,  viz.  "  the  deliverance  from 
poverty  and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth;" 
because   e^ovXrjBrjaav  T&vbe    ecftiecrOcu, 
"  they  wished  to  desire  these  things," 
would    be    downright    nonsense.     4. 
iraBelv  cannot  by  itself  be  an  euphemism 
to  express  death.    5.  the  article  r6  is 
quite  superfluous,  and  lastly,  the  ex- 
pressions, "to  be  liberated  from  glory," 
or,  as  the  words  may  be  rendered,  "  the 
pinnacle  of  fear,"  are  equally  unintel- 
ligible.   With  regard,  however,  to  the 
insertion  of  SoOXoi,  which  has  dropped 
out  on  account  of  paKKov,  the  expres- 
sion Tris  bo^s  ftaXXoi/  bovXoi  fj  beovs  "the 
slaves  rather  of  glory  than  of  fear," 
may  be  compared  with  the  splendid 
language   of   Jerome   Epist.   p.   585, 
"  philosophus — gloriae  —  vile  manci- 
pium,"  imitated  either  from  this  pas- 
sage, or  a  similar  one  in  i.  76*  viro  Totv 
peylcTTtov   viKqBevTes,    Tiprjs   Koi  beovs ; 
and  which  Sallust  also  had  in  mind, 
in  B.  J.  41,  "  neque  beneficio  neque 
metu  coercitum ;"  and  43.  "  adversum 
divitias  animum  invicium  gerebat;"  and 
63,  "  animus  divitiarum  victor."    But 
the  passage  most  apposite  for  this  use 
of  bovkoi,  is  furnished  by  Thucydides 
himself  in  iii.  38,  bovXoi — t&v  del  dTo- 
TToiv  :  where  Dr.  Bloomfield  quotes  very 
opportunely  bovXoi  6vTes  tS>v  del  napdv- 
T<op,    from    Gregor.    Nazianzen.   and 
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from  Aristides  rrjs  xp^ias  cifi  Sovkovs 
'^hai.  As  regards  the  other  altera- 
tions, such  as  avT&v  into  iravTcap,  and 
jcat  TToBeiv  into  Kai  n  naOeiv,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  that  a  let- 
ter or  two  have  dropped  out ;  while  the 
^expression  avrSiv  ov  j>€lb€aOai,  "  not  to 
spare  themselves,"  is  plainly  confirm- 
ed by  rf(l>€i8ovv  o'C^oii/  avTS>p,  in  ii.  51, 
and  d(f)€iboUp — rov  ^iov,  in  ii.  43. 
"The  change  of  fioKKop  into  koXXiov,  is 
equally  confirmed  by  a  similar  var.  lect. 
elsewhere;  a  fact,  that  enables  us  to 
understand  that  Thucydides  must  have 
written  icaXXiora  for  ftoKia-ra  in  that 
"  famous  passage,"  as  Dr.  Arnold 
calls  it;  where  in  a  speech,  that  can  be 
relished  only  by  those  who  have  made 
Aristophanes  their  study,  Cleon,  with 
&  master-hand,  hits  off  the  character 
of  the  Athenian  mobility,  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  modern  Frenchman ; 
And  which,  given  originally  byThucy- 
dides  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  mo- 
dem reporter,  is  now  usually  read  so 
full  of  errors,  that,  while  it  requires  only 
a  common  eye  to  detect  some  of  them,  a 
more  than  common  mind  will  alone  be 
able  to  correct  them  all;  and  as  we 
have  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's 
Thucydides  made,  we  are  told,  some 
very  successful  attempts,  we  are  led  to 
try  our  hand  again  on  iii.  38,  where 
we  propose  to  read 

jcai  KaXXiara  jxep  del  ris  elircip  €Ka<rTos 
povkofiepos  BvpaaBai'  et  Be  fi^,  dpraytO' 
pi^6fi€Poi  To7s  Touwra  Xeyovo'i,  firi  varepoi 
aKokovOrja-cu  Bokcw  t^  ypcifirj,  6^7s  Be  ri 
XeyoPTos  TTpoaKrOeaBai,,  Koi  irpoeiravpea'ai 
re  Trpo&ufioi  etpai  ra  Xeyofiepa,  koi  irpo- 
vorjo'ai  fipadels  ra  e^  avTci>p  d7roprj(r6p.epa, 
(rjTovPTes  re  aKKo,  as  elirelu,  nap,  ^  ep  oXs 
Co>p>ep,  (f>popovPTes  be  ovbe  ep  Trepl  tS>p 
napopToiP  iKap&s. 

Here  the  vulgate  has 

Koi  paKurra  pep  avros — o^eojff-— Trpo- 
eTrcuP€(rai  koi  irpoaia-OeaBai — ra  Xeyd- 
pepa — ajTo^rjaopepa  ^rjroijPTes  re  aXko 
TL  o)ff  eiTreiu,  fj — ovde  nepl — 

But  in  the  first  place,  rois  roiavra 
Xeyovcip  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  un- 
less something  precedes,  to  which  roi- 
avra can  be  referred.  Goeller  rightly 
understands  roiavra  Xeyova-i,  as  if 
Thucydides  had  written  rols  ev  Xeyova-i : 
but  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  very  word 
KoKKia-ra,  wanting  to  complete  the 
sense,  was  absolutely  under  his  nose. 
2.  The  expression  6^ea>s — irpoeiraipeaai, 
about  which  Goeller  and  Dr.  Arnold 
cannot  agree,  is  correctly  understood 
by  Dr.  Bloomfield  ;  who  however  has 


not  been  o^vs  7rpoai(r6e(r6ai,  that  Thu- 
cydides could  not  have  written  o|eW 
TTpoeTraipea-cu,  as  opposed  to  varepoi 
oKoXovBria-ai,  but  must  have  written 
o^els — TTpoaia-Beo'dai.  3.  ^rjrovpr^s  aXXo 
ri,  m  etireip,  fj — "  seeking  something 
else,  so  to  speak,  than" — is  a  manifest 
absurdity^  For  the  formula  <&  elire^p, 
cannot  thus  follow  aXXo  ri — It  is  always 
united  with  ttclp,  ovBep  or  ep.  See  Hein- 
dorf.  on  Platon.  Hipp.  M.  §  xi. ;  and  to 
the  passages  there  quoted,  add  Plato 
Epist.  p.  335  B,  epe  koi  roifs,  a>s  eiros 
elneXv,  airapras — dpdpamovs.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  nap  has  dropt  out  afler 
elnelp.  Compare  Thucyd.  iii.  82,  Kal 
nap,  0)5  elneiv,  ro  ^EXXijpikop  eKiPrjBi], 

With  such  convincing  proofs  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  MSS.  of  Thucy- 
dides, it  will  be  seen  that  future  editors 
will  be  spared  a  world  of  unnecessary 
trouble,  if,  instead  of  attempting  to 
explain  what  is  quite  inexplicable,  they 
will  boldly  pronounce  a  passage  to  be 
corrupt ;  while  future  readers  of  Thu- 
cydides must  be  content  to  do,  what 
the  readers  of  ^schylus  have  been 
long  compelled  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
lament  not  so  much  their  own  igno- 
rance, as  the  misfortune  of  the  author 
in  having  suffered  so  miserably  from 
the  lapse  of  time. 

But  on  these  and  similar  points  of 
philological  criticism.  Dr.  Arnold  has 
designedly  been  silent,  or  said  but  lit- 
tle, and  even  that  little  in  a  manner, 
which  betrays,  what  he  is  ready  to 
confess,  his  want  of  acquaintance  with 
such  matters.  His  time  he  conceived 
would  be  more  profitably  employed 
on  the  illustration  of  the  geography 
of  his  author ;  but  with  what  success 
let  Dr.  Arnold  tell  himself,  who 
prefaces  his  Dissertation  "  On  the 
Coast  of  Megara,'*  with  the  very  honest 
admission  that  "  the  localities  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides  do  not  agree  in 
any  one  particular  with  the  present 
features  of  the  coast ;"  and  as  the 
same  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  part 
of  Greece,  we  are  much  afraid  that  all 
the  materials  collected  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, or  furnished  by  his  friends,  will 
not  enable  us  to  identify  a  single  spot 
better  than  others  have  done  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  this  edition.* 

♦  As  an  amusing  specimen  of  *'  the 
glorious  uncertainty"  of  all  geographical 
questions,  connected  with  anfient  history, 
we  refer  to  Dr.  A.'s  "  Memoir  to  illus- 
trate the  Maps  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sphacteria," 
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With  regard  to  the  other  leading 
feature  of  Dr.  A.rnold's  plan,  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  Thucydides,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  till  we  know 
what  an  author  actually  wrote,  it  is 
quite  futile  to  reason  upon  his  facts, 
or  to  combat  his  reflections.  We  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  Dr.  Bloomfield 
has  acted  more  wisely  in  grappling 
with  the  verbal  difficulties  of  the  text ; 
and  as  Dr.  A.  has  still  three  books 
to  edit,  we  earnestly  hope,  that  he 
will  seize  upon  the  opportunity  thus 
given  him  to  exhibit  proofs  of  talent, 
which  even  Poppo,  who  has  passed,  it 
appears,  some  contemptuous  remarks 
on  Dr.  A.  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

With  respect  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  volumes,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  to  the  text,  taken  with  a 
few  and  unimportant  alterations  from 
Bekker's,  notes  are  subjoined,  partly 
original,  written  in  English,  and  partly 
selected  from  those  of  preceding  com- 
mentators, and  preserved  in  their  own 
Latin ;  an  arrangement  we  think  little 
creditable  to  Dr.  A.  who,  as  the  head 
of  a  classical  school,  ought  to  have 
adopted  the  common  medium  of  the 
learned,  as  Dr.  Butler  did  in  his  edi- 
tion of  iEschylus ;  or  at  any  rate  have 
translated  the  Latin  notes  into  Eng- 
lish, if  his  object  were  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  comprehension  of  persons 
ignorant  of  the  dead  languages ;  and  in 
that  case  we  think  that,   instead  of 
merely  transcribing  the  Greek  Scholia, 
he  ought  to  have  translated  so  much 
of  them  as  was  necessary  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  passage  under  discus- 
sion.    By  way  of  compensation,  how- 
ever, for  such  minor  defects,  we  are 
presented  with  the  various  readings  of 
thirty-nine  MSS.  collated  by  preceding 
editors,  or  now  for  the  first  time  by 
Dr.  A.  himself.    Of  these  the  two  most 
valuable,  especially  in  the  8  th  book,  are 
the  Vatican  (B)  first  collated  by  Bek- 
ker,  and  the  Venetian  (V.),  some  spe- 
cimens of  which  were  first  given  by 
Zanetti  in  1740,  and  now  first  collated 
entirely  by  Dr.  A.     Both   are  very 
modern  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  contains  readings  still 
existing  in  the  text,  similar  to  those, 
which  were  once  found  also   in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  (N),  but  which  were 
subsequently  altered  to  suit  the  Vul- 
gate;  and  as  both  MSS.  frequently 
agree  in  differing  from  all  other  docu- 
ments, it  is  quite  evident  that  both 


are  transcripts  from  one  archetypus, 
and  that  the  Venetian,  which  is  the 
most  modern,  is,  strange  to  say,  more 
valuable  than  the  older  one  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Of  the  eight  other  MSS.  partially 
collated  by  Dr.  A.  four  are  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  ;  two  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Severn  of  Then - 
ford  House,  near  Banbury,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Askew  ;  one 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, 
and  one  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin ; 
but  of  these  only  the  last  seems  to  be 
of  any  value  ;  for,  though  it  is  written 
so  late  as  A.D.  1487,  it  alone  preserves 
the  true  reading  ofirjpovs,  in  iii.  114, 
and  in  iv.  98,  ra  fzf)  irpoa^Kovra  :  and 
as  it  agrees  with  MSS.  Q.  R.  in  reading 
dnoa-Trja-ovrcu  in  viii.  4,  as  required  by 
the  canon  of  Dawes,  it  is  likely  to 
repay  a  more  close  examination  than 
Dr.  A.  was  enabled  to  devote  to  it 
during  his  short  residence  in  Italy; 
and  we  are  therefore  not  without  hopes 
that  he  will  be  able  to  enrich  his  third 
volume  with  the  complete  collation  of 
so  valuable  a  document;  for  of  this 
fact  Dr.  A.  may  rest  assured,  that 
more  has  been  done  directly  or  indi- 
rectly towards  the  correct  understand- 
ing of  ancient  authors  by  the  simple 
collations  of  MSS.  than  by  all  the 
illustrations  of  geography  and  history, 
which  even  the  prolific  brain  of  a  (Ger- 
man could  give  birth  to. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without 
complimenting  Dr.  A.  on  his  ingenious 
defence  of  Book  iii.  c.  84,  against  the 
strictures  of  Goeller ;  nor  less  so  for 
his  readiness  in  recanting  some  errors, 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  when  op- 
posing the  canons  of  Dawes,  respect- 
ing the  syntax  of  o7r<os  firj  with  a  fature 
indicative ;  a  recantation  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  proves  that,  while  the 
reviewer  of  Dr.  A.'s  Thucydides  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 
No.  vii.  p.  151,  was  praising  Dr.  A. 
for  his  Anti-Dawesian  heresies,  he 
was  absolutely  ignorant  that  Dr.  A. 
had  abjured  the  errors  of  his  youth, 
and  was  now  willing  to  bow  to  Dawes' 
superior  knowledge  of  Greek  syntax. 

Here  then  we  must  stop  for  the 
present.  In  another  number  we  intend 
to  redeem  the  promise  we  have  given 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
Melian  controversy,  and  thus  to  exhi- 
bit another  proof  of  our  anxiety  to 
render  Thucydides  a  little  more  intel- 
libigible  than  he  is  usually  found  to  be. 
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Arch(Boloyia,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
relating  to  Antiquity.  Published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don,    Vol.  XXV.     Part  L 

WE  shall  notice  the  articles  in 
order. 

I.  A  Letter  from  John  Gage,  Esq. 
Director,  to  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.  V.P. 
accompanying  a  Plan  of  Barrows  called 
the  Bartlow  Hills,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashdon  in  Essex,  with  an  account  of 
Roman  Sepulchral  Relics  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  lesser  barrows. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the 
year  1016,  says,  "  when  the  King 
(i.  e.  Edmund  Ironside)  knew  that 
they  (the  Danes)  were  on  their  march, 
he  assembled  all  the  English  troops 
for  the  fifth  time,  and  followed  after 
them,  and  he  came  up  with  them  in 
Essex   at  the  place  called  Assandun, 

and  there  they  fought  furiously 

There  Cnut  gained  the  victory,  though 
all  England  fought  against  him."  * — 
The  Bartlow  hills  in  the  parish  of 
Ashdon  in  Essex  on  the  borders  of 
Cambridgeshire,  had  long  been  consi- 
dered memorials  of  this  contest.  Mr. 
Gage,  by  his  researches,  has  exploded 
this  idea,  and  shown  by  the  contents 
of  the  three  smaller  barrows  at  Bart- 
low, that  these  mounds  were  raised 
during  the  period  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion. 

The  Bartlow  barrows,  which  in- 
deed have  given  name  to  the  conti- 
guous church  {Low,  Sa:Sonic^,  a  bar- 
row), consist  of  four  greater  barrows 
and  three  smaller,  placed  in  a  line 
about  70  feet  asunder.  We  ourselves 
suspect,  from  Camden's  account,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gage,  although  it  is 
somewhat  obscure,  that  there  were 
originally  four  larger  and  four  smaller 
barrows.  That  ^e  smaller  barrows 
contained  the  sepulchral  deposits, 
while  the  larger  were  raised  to  ac- 
company them  merely  as  honorary 
tombs  or  cenotaphs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  fourth  of  the  range  of  large 
barrows  to  the  north-east,  has  been 

*  Saxon  Chronicle,  translated  by  Miss 
Gumey,  p.  180. 


dug  down.    Now  what  says  Camden  ? 
"  Et  qu£l  haec   regio  Cantabrigiensis 
spectat  Bartlow  quatuor  jam  tumulis 
aggestis  notum  ostenditur  cujusmodi 
occisis  militibus  quorum  reliquicB  non 
faciles  erant  repertu.'*    But  he   pro- 
ceeds,— "  Verum  cum  quintus  et  sex- 
tus  ex  his  jampridem  defoderentur  tria 
ut  accepimus  e  saxo  sepulchra,  et  in 
illis  confracta  hominum  ossa  sunt  in- 
venta."    What  is  the  plain  inference, 
but  that  the  fourth  large  barrow  had 
been  cut  down  as  it  now  appears,  and 
nothing  had  been  found,  it  being  a 
cenotaph, — but  on  opening  a  fifth  and 
sixth  lower  tumulus,   some  of  those 
square    stone     sepulchral    chests    in 
which  the  Romans  deposited  the  urns 
of  the  dead,  were  discovered.    One  of 
these  lower  tumuli,  in  the  course  of 
cultivation  of  the  land,  has  probably 
disappeared.      We  are  indeed  much 
disposed  to  think  most  lofty  mounds, 
similar  to  those  at  Bartlow,   to  be 
merely  honorary  tombs,  not  only  from 
the  known  Roman  custom  of  erecting 
such  memorials,    but  also  from  the 
improbability  that  they  would  place 
such  ponderous  loads  on  the  remains 
of  the  deceased,  when  one  of  the  last 
valedictions  of  their  funeral  ceremo- 
nies was  "  sit  terra  tibi  levis,"  a  wish 
perfectly    absurd,    addressed   to    the 
manes   of  him   over  whose  remains 
some  thousand  tons  of  earth  had  been 
heaped !    The  diameter  of  the  largest 
barrow  at  Bartlow  is  147  feet,  its  al- 
titude 93.   The  diameter  of  the  smaller 
barrows  is  95  feet,  and  they  are  not 
more  than  8  or  10  feet  high.    We  do 
not,  therefore,  imagine  that  the  medi- 
tated exploration  of  the  larger  barrows 
at  some  future  time   (see   p.  23),  is 
likely  to  produce  to  Mr.  Gage  so  rich 
an   antiquarian    treasure   as  he   has 
drawn  from  the  smaller,  although  it 
'might  be  worth  while  to  set  the  con- 
jecture we  have  ventured  to  propose 
at  rest.f    In  the  barrow  No.  2,  Mr. 

f  Perhaps  the  passage  of  the  6th  book 
of  the  ^neid  may  be  brought  to  bear 
against  us.  Close  literal  construction, 
however,  here  is  hardly  admissible,  for 
the  tomb  of  Misenus  might  have  consist- 
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Gage  discovered  a  remarkable  brick 
sepulchre,  in  the  shape  of  an  altar, 
six  feet  by  two,  and  about  two  feet 
high ;  it  much  resembles,  as  appears 
by  Mr.  Buckler's  beautiful  drawing,  a 
table  tomb  in  one '  of  our  modem 
church- yards  ;  in  it  were  found  some 
fine  cinerary  urns,  op  rather  bottles 
of  glass,  and  a  sort  of  little  pail,  in 
which  had  been  placed  probably  milk 
for  the  manes  of  the  deceased. 

**  In  character  (says  Mr.  Gage)  the 
three  sepulchres  so  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  that  they  may  safely  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  age.  Two  were  constructed  of 
wood,  and  one  of  brick,  laid  respectively 
on  the  bed  of  chalk.  Each  contained 
human  bones  burnt,  which  in  the  brick 
tomb,  and  one  of  the  wooden  sepulchres, 
were  deposited  in  glass  urns ;  all  the  cine- 
rary deposits  were  laid  to  the  south,  ac- 
companied by  sacriticial  or  funeral  ves- 
sels ;  each  tomb  had  some  glass  vessel, 
the  quality  and  manufacture  of  which 
were  decidedly  the  same  in  all  three,  and 
the  iron  lamps  found  in  the  two  wooden 
sepulchres,  were  also  precisely  alike. 

**  When  a  body  was  burnt  and  buried 
in  the  same  place,  it  was  called  hmtutn, 
whence  the  word  was  often  used  to  sig- 
nify the  tomb ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
'btistum  Basili,*and  the  'Catuli  hustumf  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  Bustum  is  a 
proper  name  for  the  sepulchres  we  have 
opened." — p.  9. 

** desertaque  busta 

IncoUt,  et  tumulos  expulsis  obtinet  um- 

bris 
Grata  Deis  Erehi." — Lucan,  lib.  vi.v.511. 

We  are  disposed,  however,  here  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Gage,  and  to  consider 
the  bustum  and  ustrinum  synonymous 
for  a  place  in  which  the  bodies  were 
burnt,  and  afterwards  deposited, — 
"  Bustum,  in  quo  busta,  seu  humana 
corpora  custodiuntur  dictum,  quasi 
bene  ustum/**  We  have  no  space  to 
enter  into  a  copious  notice  of  the  va- 
rious interesting  details  of  Mr.  Gage's 
paper,  the  result  of  his  excavation  at 
the  Bartlow  Hills,  nor  into  Mr.  Fa- 


ed  of  a  smaller  and  a  greater  mound,  to  be 
taken  as  one;  poetry  seldom  recognizes 
minute  distinctions : — 

«* At  pius  JBneas  ingenti  mole  sepulchrura 
Imponity  suaque  arma  viro,  reraumque  tu- 

bamque 
Monte  sub  aerio,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  sternum  que  tenet  per  secula  no^ 

men.*'— JEneid,  lib.  6,  lin.  231. 

*  Floriani  Dulphi  Tractatus  de  Se- 
ptilturis,  Bononis,  1646,  p.  22. 


rady's  scientific  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  urns  contained. 
One  glass  vessel  appears,  however,  to 
have  inclosed  the  intestines  of  the  de- 
funct, on  which  had  been  infused  a 
fatty  matter.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Gage's 
report  forms  an  elegant  and  classical 
illustration  of  the  funeral  depositories 
of  the  Romans,  during  the  period  that 
cremation  was  practised  by  them. 

We  conclude,  by  the  coins  disco- 
vered, that  the  distinguished  person- 
ages whom  the  Bartlow  hills  were 
destined  to  commemorate,  were  con- 
temporary with  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  between  the  years  of 
Christ  120  and  140. 

II.  Observations  on  certain  Pillars  of 
Memorial  called  Hoar  Stones.  By  the 
late  fVilliam  Hamper,  Esq.  F.S.A.  of 
London,  8fc. 

This  is  an  amplification  of  the  in- 
genious author's  quarto  tract  publish! 
ed  on  the  same  subject  in  1820. 

**  The  Greek  fioros,  the  Latin  era,  the 
Celtic  and  Welsh  or  and  air,  the  Armo- 
ric  harz,  the  Anglo-Saxon  or,  orcc^  and 
ora,  the  German  ort^  the  Italian  orlo,  the 
old  French  oree,  the  French  orle^  the 
Spanish  orla,  the  Arabic  ori,  the  absolute 
British  yoror  ;  the  obsolete  Irish  ur  and 
or,  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  ear  and  aird,  with 
similar  words  in  other  languages,  have  all 
to  a  certain  degree  the  self-same  mean- 
ing, a  bound  or  limit ;  the  Hoar  Stone  is 
consequently  nothing  more  than  the  stone 
of  memorial,  a  land-mark  describing  the 
boundary  of  property,  whether  of  a  public 
or  a  private  nature,  as  it  has  been  used  in 
almost  all  countries  from  the  patriarchal 
sera  down  to  the  days  of  the  present  ge- 
neration."— p.  30. 

In  proof  of  this  application  of  the 
term,  the  examples  are  numerous  and 
convincing.  Hoar  has  been  converted 
into  war  in  several  instances.  The 
war  stone  at  TrysuU  is  also  styled  the 
Hoar  Stone  (p.  56.) 

We  have  the  power,  under  this 
head,  of  adding  to  the  instances  cited 
by  Mr.  Hamper,  one  noticed  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  us  under  his  own 
hand.  The  subject  under  considera- 
tion was  the  derivation  of  the  term 
War-bankf^  applied  to  a  steep  decli- 
vity near  Caesar's  Camp,  Holwood 
Hill,  and  which  we  had  conceived 
might  indicate  the  scene  of  a  battle. 
Mr.  Hamper  says, 

«« The  War  Bank  I  conceive  to  have 
t  See  our  vol.  xcix.  part  i.  p.  401. 
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been  so  named,  from  its  being  the  houri' 
dory  of  some  public  dittrict^  or  private  pro- 
perty^ in  early  times,  if  not  at  present ; 
and  I  find  abundant  instances  of  ancient 
fortifications  whose  original  appellations 
have  gone  into  oblivion,  becoming  so  dis- 
tinguished. Indeed,  next  to  hills  and 
rivers,  those  unchangeable  barriers  of  na- 
ture, a  Roman  station,  could  not  fail  of 
being  a  well-known  point  of  reference." 

We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
opportunity  of  making  this  slight  but 
interesting  addition  to  Mr.  Hamper's 
elaborate  treatise  on  terminal  appella- 
tions.* 

III.  Observations  on  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester*,  in  a  Letter  from 
John  Bruce,  Esq,  F,S.A.  to  Thomas 
Amyot,  Esq,  F.R.S.  Treasurer, 

When  a  man  is  seen  suffering  for 
conscience  sake,  even  for  a  creed 
abounding  in  superstitious  errors, 
there  is  an  independence  in  the  act 
which  obliges  us  to  respect  his  firm- 
ness, although  we  may  lament  that  it 
it  is  not  exerted  in  a  more  reasonable 
cause.  If  Fisher  clung  with  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  bigot  to  the  old  faith,  it 
was  better  than  bowing  to  the  will  of 
a  sanguinary  tyrant,  and  affecting,  for 
temporising  purposes,  a  submission 
which  his  heart  denied. 

Nothing  could  be  more  illegal,  ab- 
surd, or  unjust,  than  the  condemna- 
tion of  Fisher.  Mr.  Bruce's  paper 
forms  a  complete  refutation  of  those 
modern  writers  who  have  attempted 
the  vindication  of  Henry  in  this  cruel 
and  atrocious  act. 

"  Fisher  and  More  refused  to  take  the 
oath  tendered  to  them,  and  which  was 
probably  the  same  as  was  taken  by  the 
Parliament,  but  both  offered  to  swear  to 
such  portion  as  concerned  the  succession** 

This  proved  their  opposition  was 
not  factious. 

**  They  admitted  that  the  Parliament 
had  a  right  to  make  such  alterations  in 
the  descent  of  the  Crown  as  were  thought 
proper,  but  neither  of  them  would  allow 
theinvaUdity  of  the  King's  first  marriage, 
the  legaUty  of  the  divorce,  or  of  his  mar- 
liage  with  Ann  Boleyn. 

«  The  statute  of  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  22, 
in  describing  the  nature  of  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  people,  enacted  that  it  should 
be  an  oath  truly,  firmly,  and  constantly, 
without  fraud  or  guile,  to  observe,  fulfil, 

•  Letter  to  A.J.  Kempe,  esq.  F.S.A. 
dated  May  29, 1829. 


maintain,  defend,  and  keep  to  their  cun- 
ning, wit,  and  uttermost  of  their  powers, 
the  whole  efffects  and  contents  of  that 
act  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Cromwell,  however,  says  Rapin,  did  of 
their  own  heads  add  more  -words  unto  it, 
to  make  it  appear  to  the  King's  ears  more 
pleasant  and  plausible,  and  that  oath  so 
amplified  caused  they  to  be  administered 
to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  to  all  others 
throughout  the  realm." 

Three  oaths,  it  appears,  were  pro- 
pounded by  as  many  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment : — 

"  The  Parliament  (by  the  attainder  of 
Fisher)  declared  that  they  meant  the  se- 
cond when  they  legislated  concerning  the 
first ;  that  they  meant  the  third  when  they 
(themselves)  took  the  second;  and  it  is 
enacted  that  the  penalties  imposed  for  not 
taking  the  first,  have  been  incurred  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  third." 

This  is  ex  post  facto  legislation  with 
a  vengeance ! 

**  Fisher  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for 
fourteen  months,  and  received  the  severe 
treatment,  which  was  then  the  common 
lot  of  State  prisoners.  The  Lieutenant's 
charge  for  his  maintenance  was  20*.  per 
week;  but  the  diet  with  which  he  was 
provided  \vas  so  slender,  that,  having  no 
means  himself,  his  brother  supplied  the 
deficiency  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  to 
his  great  hindrance." 

Equally  bad  was  his  clothing,  which 
he  said  would  scarcely,  from  its  tat- 
tered condition,  keep  him  from  the 
cold. 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as 
Mr.  Bruce  observes,  may  be  credited, 
Fisher's  lifeless  body  was  treated  with 
an  indignity  as  savage  as  disgraceful 
and  mean,  on  the  part  of  the  Monarch,, 
whom  his  blood  could  not  satisfy. 

We  will,  however,  hope  that  the 
facts  are  exaggerated  ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing suffered  as  a  traitor,  the  King  did 
not  direct  the  subsequent  forms,  sa- 
vage enough  in  themselves,  out  of  their 
course,  to  glut  after  the  extinction  of 
life  a  puerile  revenge. 

Fisher's  original  letters,  transcribed 
from  the  Cotton  MSS.  form  a  valua- 
ble appendix.  How  pointedly  does 
he  allude  to  that  sad  perversion  of  the 
human  mind,  which,  when. prejudice 
or  passion  has  pointed  a  victim  out, 
cares  not  whence  the  sticks  are  ga- 
thered to  consume  him.  Even  his 
humblest  explanations  become  wea- 
pons against  him. 

"  I  perceive  that  which  I  write  is  ascribed 
either  to  craft  or  wilfulness,  (he  says  in  a 
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letter  to  Cromwell,)  or  to  affection  or  to 
unkindness  against  my  Sovereign,  so  that 
my  writing  rather  provoketh  you  to  dis- 
pleasure, than  it  furthereth  me  in  any 
point  concerning  your  favour." 

IV.  Copies  of  original  Papers  illus- 
trative of  the  management  of  Literature 
by  Printers  and  Stationers  in  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Com- 
municated by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq,  F,R,S. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
gradually  won  from  the  controul  of 
Qie  Crown ;  for  one  of  the  very  first 
articles  in  this  curious  collection  is  a 
memorial  from  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany to  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
complaining  that  a  printer,  "  one  Ro- 
ger Warde,  a  man  who  of  late  hathe 
shewed  himselfe  very  contemptuous 
against  her  Majesty's  high  preroga- 
tive, and  offering  to  come  into  his 
pryntinge  house  to  take  notice  what 
he  did,  the  said  Roger  Warde  faininge 
himselfe  to  be  absent,  hys  wife  and 
servants  keepeth  the  dore  shutt  a- 
gainst  them,"  (the  searchers  appoint- 
ed by  the  Stationers'  Company,)  "and 
said  that  none  should  come  there  to 
searche,  neither  woulde  in  any  wyse 
suffer  any  man  to  enter  into  the 
house,  by  lykelyhoode  wherof  and  of 
tow  good  proofe  he  printeth  what  he 
lysteth,  and  persisteth  in  the  same  be- 
haviour, tyll  your  honoure  of  your 
singular  goodness  take  order  to  the 
contrarye." 

In  modern  days  every  man  "  print- 
eth what  he  listeth;"  but  is  responsi- 
ble for  what  he  so  puts  forth. 

By  the  next  document  it  appears 
that  the  Crown  issued  licences  under 
the  Great  Seal,  granting  to  particular 
individuals  the  sole  privilege  of  print- 
ing certain  classes  of  books ;  this  was 
complained  of  by  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, as  throwing  many  of  their  body 
out  of  employ.  The  following  list  of 
licensed  printers  may  be  quoted  in  an 
abridged  form : 

John  Jugge,  her  Majesty's  printer— 
Bibles  and  Testaments. 

Richard  Tothill — law  books. 

John  Daye,  the  A. B.C.  and  Cate- 
chisms. 

James  Roberts  and  Richard  Watkyns 
— Almanacks  and  Prognostications. 

Thomas  Marshe — Latin  books  used  in 
the  grammar  schools. 

Thomas  VautroUe,  a  foreigner— other 
Latin  books,  as  the  New  Testament 
in  Latin,  &c. 


Bird,  a  singing  man — all  music  books* 
William  Jeres — all  manner  of  psalters, 

primers,  and  prayer  books. 
Francis   Flower— the    grammar  and 

other  things. 

The  next  document  shows  the  pro- 
gress of  printing  from  its  infant  state. 
In  Henry  VIII. 's  time  printers  were 
few  and  opulent.  There  was  another 
class  of  men,  "  writers,  limners  of 
books,"  i.  e.  illuminators,  ''  and  divers 
things  for  the  church;"  these  were 
called  Stationers. 

In  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI. 
printing  greatly  increased ;  "  but  the 
provision  of  letter  and  many  other 
things  belonging  to  the  printing,  was 
so  exceeding  chargeable,  that  most  of 
those  printers  were  dryven  through 
necessitie  to  compound  before"  (i.  e. 
contract  for  a  sum  to  be  paid  in  hand) 
"  with  the  booksellers  at  so  lowe  va- 
lue, as  the  prynters  themselves  were 
most  tymes  small  gayners,  and  often 
loosers."  Queen  Mary  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Stationers'  Company, 
giving  them  and  none  other  authority 
to  print  all  lawful  books,  excepting, 
however,  such  persons  as  had  especial 
licence  from  the  Crown,  a  provision 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
document,  almost  neutralized  the  grant. 

No  future  historian  of  the  typogra- 
phic art  will  neglect  the  valuable  data 
for  its  progress  in  this  country,  afford- 
ed in  this  paper  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

V.  Notices  of  the  Palace  of  White- 
hall, by  Sydney  SmirTce,  Esq,  F,S,A. 

Originally  the  residence  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent  (vide  Matt. 
Paris),  in  the  13th  century,  purchased 
by  the  See  of  York,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  continued  until  the  attainder 
of  Wolsey,  when  it  became  forfeit  to 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  Smirke's  professional  duties  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  a  remnant  of 
the  palace  in  the  basement  of  Crom- 
well House,  Whitehall  -  yard.  The 
principal  vestige  seems  to  be  a  groin- 
ed crypt,  which  was  probably  the 
support  of  the  floor  of  some  apart- 
ment contiguous  to  the  great  hall.  The 
dimensions  of  this  crypt  are  about  40 
feet  by  20 ;  its  architecture  probably 
of  Wolsey's  time.  The  magnificent 
new  palace  projected  by  Inigo  Jones, 
of  which  Whitehall  Chapel  is  but  a 
small  though  chaste  and  elegant  spe- 
cimen, would  have  covered  24  acres ! 

Mr.  Smirke's  paper  is  accompanied 
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bf  cleajs  and  aocucals  plans  o£  the 
remains  which,  alt^ugh  they  are 
aitoabed  wilihia  the  boundaries  of  the 
joyai  city  of  Westminster,  he  has  now 
iirst  brought  into  public  notice. 

VI.  Proclamation  qf  Henry  VIII.  on 
his  marriage  with  Qujsen  A^na.  Boleyn^ 
in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation 
of  Norwich ;  comimaiioated  by  Hudson 
Gurney,  Esq^  V,  P. 

One  of  those  documents  whicV 
would  chum  a  place  in  the  additions 
to  Rymer's  Fcedera,  which  mi^t  most 
readily  be  engrafted  on  the  old  edition 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  Such  are 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers  scattered 
up  and  down  in  printed  books  or  in 
MSS.  The  utility  to  the  study  of  o^r 
aational  history  and  constitution,  that 
such  materials  should  be  concentrated 
all  in  one  work,  is  obvious. 

VII.  Description  qf  the  sepulchral 
Effigy  of  John  de  Sheppy,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  discovered  in  Rochester  Co,- 
thedral,  A,D,  1825,  txnth  illustrative 
Drawings;  communicated  by  Alfred 
John  Kempe,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

This  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
state  of  monumental  sculpture  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  costume,  owes  the  state  of  fresh- 
ness in  which  the  paintings  of  the 
episcopal  ornaments  appear,  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  figure  having  been 
built  up  between  two  walls,  as  Mr. 
Kempe  thinks,  by  the  pious  care  of 
John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
from  1637  to  1666,  a  period  which,  he 
observes,  embraces  "  the  democratic 
and  fanatical  fury  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion, so  destructive  of  the  memorials 
of  the  piety  and  taste  of  our  ancestors." 
Mr.  Kempe,  in  this  paper,  details  the 
form  of  consecration  of  a  bishop  of 
ancient  times. 

^  "  The  bishop  elect  before  his  consecra- 
tion retired  to  a  side  chapel,  where  he 
put  on  the  amictus  or  amice,  the  oBf, 
which,  notwithstandingg  the  name,  was 
not  always  necessarily  t»hUe,  nor  was  it 
invariably  made  of  linen  cloth.*' 

The  stole  is  described  as  a  narrow 
slip  of  cloth,  thrown  over  the  neck« 
imd  hanging  down  on  either  side  to 
the  knees ;  the  maniple  or  fanon,  was 
a  napkin  held  in  the  hand  to  wipe  any 
impurity  from  the  sacred  vessels ;  the 
cope,  chasuble,  (quasi  parva  casa),  or 
pluvial,  was  the  upper  garment.  John 
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.de  Sbeppy's  cope  is  ^plexM^vdiy^oabroi- 
dered.  His  pastjoral  staff  is  swatlijed 
.with  a  white,  handle.  "  Ua  wears 
boots,  on  which  are  painted  the  band^ 
of  the  ancient  sandals  which  they  had 
supejrseded — 1^  'caligse  cum  sandaliia' 
of  the  Eomish  poi^tificaW."  The  offer- 
ing madie  by  a  bishop  at  his  consecra- 
tioQL  was  two  I.ig]^te^.  torches  and  t'^o 
harcels  of  wine.  The  ring  with  which 
he  was.  invested^  she^^ed  ^t  he  wi^ 
thie  spiritual  representative  pf  the 
church — the  spouse  of  Christ.  His 
white  gloves  denoited  the  pui^ity  of  the 
new  man ;  they  were  made  of  kid- 
skin  "  because  Jacob  obtained  his 
Other's  blessing  by  placing  the  skins 
of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon  his  hands 
when  he  personated  his  brother  Esau." 
The  ring  was  wor^  on  the  forefi^er 
of  the  right  hand,  over  the  gloves. 

John  de  Sheppy  is  described  as 
0J?iginally  a  paonk  in  the  priory  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Rochester,  in  1352 ;  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1356 ; 
constituted  Chancellor  of  the  Realo^ 
by  King  Edward  III.,  and  Treasurer 
in  13.58.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Lambeth  called  La  Place,  in  1360,  and 
was  buried  at  Rochester  in  a  chantry 
of  his  own  foundation.  Mr.  John 
B.  Swaine's  drawings  pf  the  eleva- 
tion and  details  of  the  n^onumeat  of 
John  de  Sheppy,  and  oif  his  effigy,  are 
executed  with  fidelity  and  tf^te.  Of 
the  plate  engraved  by  him  after  the 
latter,  we  think  the  effect  would  have 
be?n  softer  if  he  had  used  the  graven 
less  9md  the  etching  needle  more.  This 
deficiency  is  however  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  the  boldness  and  tn;th 
of  the  drawing.  Mr.  Swfdne  appears 
to  hfive  imbibed  the  proper  spirit  of  an 
antiquarian  draftsman — ^a  scrupulous 
respect  for  accuracy  in  delineating  the 
snbject  before  him,  with  its  details; 
attention  neither  to  exaggerate  (in  com- 
pliance with  modern  taste)  the  style  of 
its  execution,  nor  to  neglect  the  points 
of  graceful  feeling  which  it  may  pre- 
sent. 

{7h  be  continued.) 

The  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor,  8fc.     By 
Charles  Conden  Clarke.     12mo. 

3OME  of  the  most  celebrated  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  whose  names  are  il- 
lustrious as  moralists,  philosophers, 
and  historians,  h^ve  not  disdained  to 
stoop    from    the    lofty    elevation    of 
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Science,  to  discourse  on  the  games, 
the  field-sports,  and  the  amusements 
of  the  people.  Xenophon  left  the  con< 
versation  of  Socrates  to  give  instruc- 
tions, and  those  minute  and  plain,  on 
the  management  of  hounds,  on  the 
choice  of  their  names,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pack,  and  on  the  tactics 
of  the  chace.  Arrian,  the  pupU  of 
^pictetus,  has  also  bestowed  on  us  a 
Treatise  on  Hunting,  that  may  rival 
Mr.  Beckford's  in  accuracy,  and  far 
exceeds  it  in  elegance.  We  have  also 
a  Greek  volume  on  Havirking,  another 
on  the  Rod  and  Line  ;  though  we  con- 
fess, that  of  the  piscatory  achievements 
of  the  ancients  we  have  no  very  high 
opinion, — perhaps  no  very  clear  know- 
ledge. We  take  it,  that  it  was  a  rude 
kind  of  operation,  something  in  the 
way  in  which  our  sailors  fish  for 
*  whitings ; — what  could  it  have  been  ? 
— Say,  oh  I  ye  salmon- fishers  of  the 
Don,  and  of  the  Dee — when  the  art^fi- 
cial  fly  was  not  known  I  Now,  it  is 
not  only  that  life  wants  amusement 
just  as  much  as  it  requires  serious  oc- 
cupation ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  im- 
portance what  hired  of  amusement 
should  be  pursued ;  bufe^  it  is  also  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  species  of  amuse- 
ment into  the  habits  and  genius  of  the 
people.  Thus,  even  em  apparently 
trifling  inquiry  becomes  dignified  by 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  and  no  un- 
important part  of  Grecian  history,  of 
the  rise  of  genius,  and  of  the  progress 
of  arts  and  the  education  of  youth,  ts 
connected  with  the  immortal  honours 
of  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  Games. 
Some  pursuits,  like  those  of  the  field 
or  of  the  river,  seem  common  to  the 
people  of  every  country  r  others  arise 
from  the  peculiar  situation,  or  the  ha-* 
bits  and  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants^ 
All  the  nations  in  Europe  are  in  some 
sense  sportsmen ;  the  cry  of  the  hound, 
and  the  horn  of  the  huntsman  is  heard 
from  the  Grampian  hills  to  the  very 
granite  steeps  of  Hsemus.  The  hare 
is  coursed  alike  on  the  downs  of  Swaf- 
ham  and  the  arid  plains  of  Ispahan  ; 
and  the  sound  of  the  fatal  and  unerr- 
ing rifle  breaks  the  repose  e(^ually  of 
the  woods  of  Lochabar,  and  of  the 
distant  forests  of  Teflis.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  pursuits  and 
games  that  are  confined  within  certain 
limits,  and  belong  to  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple. Tennis  used  to  be  the  favourite 
pastime  of  the  French.  Shooting  at 
the  wooden  bird,  of  the  Swiss,  Ballone 


is  the  magnificent  and  splendid  diver* 
sion  of  the  Italian  nold^s.  Skatinf 
is  the  Dutchman's  pleasure.  And  thus. 
Cricket  is  the  pride  and  the  privilege 
of  the  Englishman  alone.  Into  this^ 
his-  noble  and  favourite  amusement,  no 
other  people  ever  pretended  to  pene- 
trate :  a  Frenchman  or  a  German 
would  not  know  which  end  of  a  bat 
they  were  to  hold;  and  so  fine,  so 
scientific,  and  so  elaborate  fs  the  skill 
regarding  it,  that  only  a  small  part  of 
England  have  as  yet  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  it.  In  this,  Kent  has  alvrays 
stood  proudly  pre-eminent;  Kent  is 
emphatically  the  field  of  the  cricketer's 
glory.  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Sur- 
rey, next  follow  in  the  Ifet ;  and-  Mid«- 
dtesex  owes  its  present  fame  to  the 
estabfishment  of  the  Marylebone  Club 
within  its  boundaries.  Of  late  years 
an  extension  in  the  practice  of  the 
game  has  taken  place ;  and  while  York- 
shire justly  plumes  herself  on  the  e&< 
traordiuary  accomplishment  of  Mars- 
den  ;  the  county  of  Norfolk  holds 
aloft;  the  hitherto  unrivalled  science 
and  talents  of  Pilch, 

To  those  who  are  curious  in  inves- 
tigating the  origin  of  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  it  will  be  doubtless  a  mat- 
ter of  some  astonishment  to  hear  that 
familiar  as  the  word  cricket  is  now  to 
their  ears,  it  can  be  only  traced  back 
about  one  hundred  years.  The  word 
first  occurs  in  a  song  of  Tom  Durfey's^ 
*'  Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkiui"* 

**  Hur  was  the  prettiest  fellow 

At  football,  or  at  cricket. 
At  hunting  chace,  or  thimble  race. 

How  featly  hur  could  prick  it." 

The  game  itself,  however,  under 
some  name  or  other,  is  of  very  high 
antiquity.  The  late  Mr.  Bonstetten 
of  Geneva,  we  remember,  traced  it 
into  Iceland  ;  it  was  certainly  British. 
Its  derivation  is  probably  from  the 
Saxon  cpyce — a  stick;  and  seientifie 
and  complicated  and  finished  as  it 
now  is,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient 
amusement  of  cluh  and  hall  /fa  rude 
and  simple  game. 

We  presume  that,  for  more  than  half 
a  century  from  the  time  that  its  name 
became  celebrated  in  Durfey's  song» 
cricket  did  not  advance  much  in  cha- 


*  See  "  Pills  to  purge  Melancholjr." 
f  See  Stnitt*s  Sports  and  Pastunes* 

where  some  cuts  are  given  from  old  pic* 

tares,  missals,  &c 
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racter  as'a  dextrous  or  scientific  game ; 
but  remained  the  common  sport  or 
pastime  of  the  Cuddys  and  Hobbinols, 
the  boors  of  the  country  wakes  and 
fsurs. 

It  was  somewhere  between  theyears 
1770  and  1.780,  that  a  great  and  deci- 
sive improvement  took  place,  and  that 
-cricket  first  began  to  assume  that  truly 
skilful  and  scientific  character  which 
4t  now  possesses.    The  pretty  and  se- 
iquestered   village    of   HamUedon   in 
Hants,'  was  the  nursery  of  the  best 
players;   the  down  of  Broad   Half- 
penny the  arena  of  their  glory, — the 
Marathon  ennobled  by  their  victories, 
•end   sometimes  enriched    with   their 
blood.*    At  that   time  the  Duke   of 
Dorset   and  Sir  Horace  Maun  were 
the  great  patrons  and  promoters  of  the 
f^me.    Oreat  as  many  of  them  were, 
end  deserving  a  more  lasting  fame 
tham  tkey  have  attained,  the  name  of 
John  Small  shines  out  in  pre-eminent 
lustre.      Him     followed    Brett^    the 
tremendous  bowler,  and  Barber  and 
Hogsfiesh,  whose  bowling  was  cUso 
4idmirable, — they  had  a  high  delivery 
and  certain  lengths ;  and  he  must  be 
«  more  than  common  batter  who  can 
«tand  l(Mig  against  such  confounding 
•perplexities.     Tom  Sueier  had  the  eye 
of  an  eagle,  and  a  giant's  paw ;  and 
when  he  rushed  in  to  meet  the  ball, 
his  stroke  was  certain,  decisive,  and 
destructive.    Off  went  the  ball,  as  if 
fired  from  a  gun ;  and  woe  to  those 
opposed  to  hiffi  in  the   game!     But 
we  must  hasten  on. — These  great  men 
(for  great  they  truly  were !)  have  long 
been  where  sound  of  ball,  or  sight  of 
bat,  or  shout  of  applaudiag  friends, 
will  never  reach  thera  again.     They 
tie  side  by  side  in  the  church-yard  of 
Hambledon,  and  many  a  sigh  have  we 
breathed  over  their  peaceful  graves* 
We  must  pass  over  George  Lear,  call- 
ed "  Little  George,"  but  great  in  every 
thing  but  stature ;  and  *'  Edward  Abar- 
row,"   who,  nobody  knows   why  — 
was  always  cabled  "  Curry ;"  and  Pe- 
ter Steward,  for  his  spruceness  called 

*  The  blood  of  a  cricketer  is  seldom, 
however,  shed  from  any  part  of  his  body 
but  bis  fingers ;  but  the  fingers  of  an  old 
cricketer,  so  scarred,  so  bent,  so  shatter- 
ed, so  indented,  so  contorted,  so  venera- 
ble !  are  enongh  to  bring  tears  of  envy 
and  emidadon  from  any  eye, — we  are  ae- 
<iuainted  with  tuch  a  pair  of  hani*^  ^*  if 
hands  they  may  be  called,  that  shape  have 
JKune." 
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Buck."  We  cannot  say  "'they  had 
no  poet,  and  they  died;"  for  their 
names  are  ^consecrated  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

**  Buck,  Curry,  and  Hogsfleb^  Barber, 
and-  Brett,  [equdPd  yet^ 

Whose  swiftness  in  bowling  was  ne'er. 

I  had  almost  forgot  (they  deserve  a  large 
bumper) 

Little  George  the  long  stop,  and  Tom 
Sueter  the  stumper,*' 

Such  were  the  chief  heroes,  the 
valour  of  wliose  arms  sustained  the 
fate  of  the  modern  Troy ;  but  opposed 
to  them  are  the  names  of  enemies  ar- 
rayed in  formidable  phalanx!     Come 
forth!    diou  pride   of  Surrey!    thou 
prince  of  the  ancient  bowlers  1  thoti 
man  of  iron  nerve,  and  never- failing 
eye.       Come    forth,    Tom  Lumpy  !f 
come  forth  from  the  well-filled  cellar, 
and  well- stored  larder,   of  thy  first 
and  greatest  patron  tjie  Earl  of  Tan- 
kerville, — ^bring  with  thee  thy  compa- 
nions   in  fame.    Shock    White,    and 
fVame,  and  Johnny  Wood  and  Miller 
the  gamekeeper,  whose  eye  was  alike 
sure  at  a  woodcock  or  a  bidl.  Readerl 
if  thou  hast  any  love  or  knowledge  of 
this  noble  game, — if  thou  bast  any  de- 
light in  traversing  the  ancient  fields  of 
glory,  or  visiting  the  scenes  of  depart* 
ed  genius,  or  hanging  a  slender  wreath 
on  the  monument  of  men  who  deserv- 
ed a  richer  sepulchre, — shut  your  eyes 
for  one  moment  to  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  passing  events,  and  believe 
yourself  walking  in  a  fine  summer 
morning  on  the  down  of  Broad  Half* 
penny,  waiting  the  commencement  of 
a  match.    You  know  die  scenery  of 
that  secluded  vale ;  die  fine  undulat- 
ing sweep  of  its  beechen  forests,  tht 
beautifal  and  variegated  turf,  the  glit- 
tering of  the  ocean,  the  blue  hills  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  elmy  gardens  and  half- 
wild  orchards  sprinkled  in  die  bottom. 
Well!    believe    yourself   transported 
there; — and  now  ten  (the  old  hour^ 
before  modern  fashion  and  indolence 
had  superseded  it)  has  struck ;  a  few 
cricketers  in  their  white  dress, ^  and 


f  His  real  name  was  Stevens* 
i  The  old  cricketers  were  dressed  difi* 
ferently  from  the  modern.  The  genik' 
men  always  played  in  breeches  and  silk 
stockings ;  the  playen^  as  Lord  Winchel- 
sea*s,  wore  hats  with  gold  binding,  and  rib- 
bpns  of  particular  colour.  TIm»  present 
dreKS  is  inconvenient  as  well  as  unhecom- 
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namerods  groaps  of  farmers  and  ms- 
tici,  have  assembled  from  gran^  and 
farm,  from  ExtoD  down  to  the  hills  of 
VtterafiM, — and  now  all  is  bostle  and 
eipectation.     A  shoot! — tarn  to  the 
rH^ht !  You  may  instantly  know  who 
it  IK ;  Koah  Mann  from  North  Chapel 
in  Hassex,  who  lately  joined  the  club, 
and  who  rides  at  least  twenty  miles 
ever)'  Tuesday  to  practise.     Look  at 
those  handkerchiefs  on  the  ground ! 
Riding  at  full  speed,  he  stoops  down, 
and  collects  every  one  without  effort. 
Mann  was  a  severe  hitter.  One  stroke 
of  his  is  even   now   remembered,  in 
which  he  got  the  immense  number  of 
ten  runs.     He  was  short,  and  black  as 
a  gypsey,  broad  chest,  large  hips,  and 
spider  legs,     lie  never  played  with  a 
hat;  his  complexion  heaffited  by  the 
Sun.     The  roar  that  followed  Mann's 
celebrated  hit  never  is  to  be  forgotten, 
it  was  like  the  rushing  of  a  cataract ; 
it  came  pouring  from  a  thousand  lungs. 
And  there  is  his  namesake  and  oppo- 
nent. Sir  Horace,  walking  about  out- 
side the   ground,   cutting  down   the 
daisies  with  his  stick,  as' gentle  he,  as 
the    simple    flowers    which    he    was 
strewing    beside    him  ! — That  stout, 
welUmade  map  in  with'Mann  va  James 
Alyward,  the  farmer.     Glory  and  ho- 
nour be  to  him.     Alyward  once  stood 
in  two  whole  days,  and  scored  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  runs.     Soon  af- 
ter, he  was  seen  to  have  been  called 
by  Sir  Horace  Mann  into  a  corner  of 
the  field ;  a  short  conversation  took 
place  between  them  ;   it  was  myste- 
rious, in  an  under-tone,  with  short 
glances  of  circumspection  ;  but  it  was 
decisive  :  they  soon  parted ;  and  never 
after  was  James  Aylward  seen  at  the 
Ilaihbledon  Club.    The  next  time  he 
was  arrayed,  was   among   its   oppo- 
nents, and  fighting  under  Sir  Horace's 
banners.  When  Aylward  affected  gran- 
deur, he  used  to  call  for  a  lemon  after 
he  had  been  in  but  a  short  time  :  this 
was  a  high  piece  of  affectation  for  a 
farmer,— it  was  a  fine  touch  of  the 
heroic.    That  man  who  now  takes  the 
bat,  has   not,  perhaps  nor   ever  will 
have,  a  superior.  Stand  up,  Tom  Wal- 
ker!  show   thy   scraggy   frame,   thy 
apple -John  face,  thy  spider-legs,  thick 
at  the  ancles  as  at  the  hips,  thy  knuc- 
kles like  the  bark  of  the  Hainault  oak! 


ing ;  for  trowters  may  be  in  the  way  of 
the  ball.  Mr.  Jivdd  was  the  last  cricketer 
rho'wore  the  old  dress. 


Tom  had  neither  flesh,  aor  Uood,  bot 
bMb.  He  was  ail  mascle»  tendoa, 
gristle,  covered  with  the  hkle  of  the 
rhinoceros.  Yoa  might  as  wdl  at- 
tempt to  get  Wellington  from  a  field 
of  battle,  or  Bentley  trom  m  Greek 
poet,  as  to  get  Tom  Urorn  hia  wickdt. 
Once  Lord  Frederick  Beaoderk  was 
bowling  to  him ;  four  fine  length'balls 
one  after  the  other  were  sent  in  with 
his  Lordship's  finished  science ;  doum 
they  all  went  before  the  bat,  and  off 
went  his  Lordship's  white  hat,  as  iraiial, 
calling  him  "  a  confounded  old  beaat." 
— "  I  doant  care  nothing  whataometr 
ee  zays,"  quoth  Tom,  and  on  he 
went,  laying  his  Lordship  down  in  the 
finest  style  and  the  coolest  -temper. 
Tom  was  a  farmer,  and  his  land  kty 
near  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl. 

Next  came  John  -WellB,  called 
"  Honest  John  Weils.'"  he  was  m 
baker  at  Famhaim,  a  well-aet  wamik, 
-short,  and  stout  like  a  cob.  He  was 
a  good  bowler  and  steady  batter,  -•and 
a  good  servant  of  all  work ;  bat  we 
must  hasten  on,  for  we  are  at  length 
arrived  at  the  tent  of  AMlUs  himsJ^UL 
Stop,  reader,  and  look,  if  thoutfrt* 
cricketer,  with  reverence  and  awe  on 
that  venerable  and  aged  form!  These 
are  the  remcdns  of  the  once  •  great, 
glorious,  and  unrivalled  William 
Beldham,  called  for  love  and  respect, 
and  for  his  flaxen  locks  and  his  i$ir 
complexion,  "  Silver  Billy."  Beld- 
hamwas  a  close  set,  active  man,  abodt 
five  ffeet  eight  inches.  Never  was 
such  a  player !  so  safe,  so  brilliant,  so 
quick,  so  circumspect ;  so  able  in  coub* 
sel,  so  active  in  the  field ;  in  d^iberation 
so  judicions,  -in  execution  so  tre- 
mendous. It  mattered  not  to  him  vrbo 
bowled,  or  how  he  bowled,  last  ^r 
slow,  high  or  low,  straight  or  bias; 
away  flew  the  ball  from  his  bat,  like 
an  eagle  on  the  wing.  It  was  a  study 
for  Phidias  to  see  Beldham  rise  to 
strike ;  the  grandeur  of  the  attitude, 
the  settled  composure  of  the  look,  the 
piercing  lightning  of  the  eye,  the  rapid 
glance  of  the  bat,  were  electrical. 
Men's  hearts  throbbed  within  them, 
their  cheeks  turned  pale  -and  red. 
Michael  Angelo  should  have  painted 
him.  Beldham  was  great  in  every  Mt, 
biit  his  peculiar  glory  was  the  cut. 
Here  he  stood  with  no  man  beside  him, 
the  laurel  was  all  his  own ;  it  was  like 
the  cut  of  a  racket.  His  wrist  seemed 
to  turn  on  spriQgs  of  the  finest  steel. 
He  took  the  ball,  as  Burke  did  the. 
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House  of  CommoQS^betwtBen  wind  and 
water;  not  fi  moment  too  soon  or  late* 
Beldham  still  survives.  He.lives  near 
Fcurnham ;  and  in  his  kitchen,  bladk 
with  age,  but,  like  himeelf,  still  un- 
touebed  with  worms,  hangs  the  trophy 
of  his  <victori»s ;  the-  delight  of  his 
youth,  the  exercise  of  hk  manhood, 
and  the  glory  of  his  age — his  -BAT. 
Reader!  believe  me.  When  I  tell  you 
I  trembled  When  1  touched  it ;  it  seem- 
ed an  act  of  prdfaneness.  Of  violation. 
I  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  returned  it 
to  its  sanctuary. 

The  last,  the  "  Ultimas  Romano- 
rum,"  we  can  find  room  to  commemo- 
rate, is  David  Harria,  Who  knows  not 
David  Harris  ?  the 'finest  bowler  whom 
the  world  ever  rejoiced  in  when' living, 
or  lamented  over  when  dead.  Harris 
'.was 'by  trade  a  potter,  and  lived  at 
Odiham  in  Hants,  an  'honest,  plain- 
feeed  (in  'two  senses),  worthy  man. 
"Good  David  Harris  "he  was  called; 
of  strict  i  principle,  high  honour,  in- 
s  flexible  integrity. ;  a  chasacter  on  which 
<scaadal  .or  calumny  ^never  <  dared  to 
•breathe.  A  good. cricketer,f  like  aigood 
orator,  must  be^an  honest  man;  bat 
•what  are  orators  ooii^pared. to  the  men 
of  cricket.  There  have  been  a  hun- 
dred, a  thousand  orators  ;  there  never 
was  but  one  David  Harris.  Many 
men  can  make  good  i^peeches,  bdt  few 
men  can  deliver  a  .:good  ball.  Many 
men  can  throw  down  a  Strong  enemy, 
but  Harris  coutd  overthrow  the  strong- 
est wieket.  Cicero  once  UAdermined 
the  coBspiraey  df  Catiline ;  and  Harris 
i)nee  laM-  prostrate-  even '  Uie-iktuBips  df 
Beklham. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  convey -with  the- pen  an  idea  of  the 
^aoKi  tfifect  of  Harris's-  botwling.  His 
<attitiide,  when-  prepariog  to  deliver  the 
ball,  was  masculuie,  erect,  ^and  ap- 
palling.  First,  he  stood  Uke>a  soldier 
•at^rill,  upright.  Then  with  &  grace- 
4ul  andelegant  curve,  he -raised  the 
fatal  ball  to  his  forehead,  and  drawing 
back  his  right  foot,  started  off.  Woe 
be  to  the  unlucky  wight  who  didoiot 
know. how: to  stop. these  canncmades! 
his 'fingers  would  bevground  to  dust 
against  the  bat,  his  bones  pulverized, 
and  his  blood- scattered  over  the  field. 
Lord'F.-Beauclerk*  has  been  heard  to 
say,  that  Harris's  bowfing  was  one  of 
the. grandest  sights  in  the  universe. 
Like  the  Paniheon,  in  'Akenside's 
Hjrmn,  it  was  "  simply  and  severely 
gnat."  '  Harris  >  wits  terribly  affliotQd 


with  the  g6ut;  it  w^ts.fCt  length %difii- 
cult  for  him  to  <tand.;  a  ;great  arm- 
chair was  therefore  ^liways  .brought 
into  the  field,  and  after  the  djeliyery  of 
the  ball,  the  hero  sat  down  in.his  own 
calm  and  simple  grandeur,  .and  re- 
posed. A  fine  tribute  'this,  to  his  su- 
periority, even  amid  .the  -tortures  of 
disease ! 

If,  like  ScdluBt  and  .Hurne,  we  may 
venture  our  comparison  of  the  relative 
merits  of  two  illustrious  men,  we  shou^ 
say,  in  contrasting  Harris  with  Lumpy, 
that, 

■Harris  always  chose.  a;;ground  when 
pitching  a  wicket,  where  his' ball  would 
rise.  Lumpy  endeavoured  to. gain  the 
advantage  of  a  declivity  where  his 
might  shoot. 

Harris   (considered    his   .partner's 
wicket  as.  carefully  as  bis  own.  Lump^y 
^attended  only  to  himself. 

Lumpy's  ball  was  as  well  pitched 
as  Harris'^,  but  delivered  .Zou^er,  and 
never  ,got  up  «o  high.  :Lui^py  was 
also  a  pace  or  two. slower. 

Lumpy  gained  more  wickets  thau 
Harris  ;  but  then  fewer  notches  were 
got  from.  Harris's  bowling  :  and. more 
players  were  caught  out.  Now  and 
theni^  great  batter. aa  Fenneex,  or  Beld- 
ham, would  heat  Lun^py  entir.ely ;  .hut 
Harris  was  always,  great,  and  always 
to  be^  feared. 

We  must  BOW  draw  jour  brief- me- 
moirs to  a  close.  Unwillingly  do  we 
drop  the  pen.  Very, pleasant  ha&  our 
task  beeiii,  deli^tful  our.  recollections. 
Farewell,  ye  smiling^  fiolds- of  Hamble- 
dotn  ;and  Wiudmill  .Hill  !  Farewell 
ye  t  thy  my  :  pastures  of  our  beloved 
Hampshire,  and  iarewell  yei  spirits  of 
the  brave,  who  stilP hover  over  the 
fields  of  your  inheritance.  Great  aad 
iliustrious  eleven!  fare-ye  well!  in 
these  fleeting  pages  at  .least,  your 
names  shall  be  enrolled.  What  would 
life  be,  deprived  of  the  recollection  of 
you?  Troy  has  fallen,. and  ^Thebes  is 
a  ruin.  The  pride  of  Athens  is  de- 
cayed,;  and  Rome  is  crumbliug  to  the 
dust.  The  .  jphilosophy  of '  Baoon  is 
wearing  out  ;< and  the  '»ictorie8jOf*^Marl- 
borough  have  been  overshadowed  by 
fresher  laurels.  All  is  vanity  but 
CRICKET ;  all  is  sinking  in  oblivion  but 
you.  Greatest  of  all  elevens,'  fare  ye 
well ! 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  eleven 
greatest  players  of  th6  Hambledon  Club. 
1.  David  Harris. 
:2.J6hn  Wells. 
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3.  . Purchase. 

4.  William  Beldham. 

5.  John  Small,  joiu 

6.  Harry  Walker. 

7.  Tom  Walker. 

8. Robinson* 

9.  Noah  Mann. 

10.  Scott. 

11.  Taylor. 


Review. — CoUectanea  TopograpkieOy  Pari  It.  [Judy, 

We  readily  agree  with  the  antlfor ' 

« that  this  pbce  has  a  pecuhardaim  upon 
public  attention,  arising  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  is  pointed  out  by  a  tra- 
dition supported  by  some  concurrent  pro- 
babilities, and  eren  by  something  wnidi 
aspires  to  the  character,  if  not  of  con- 
temporary yet  of  very  eariy  documentary 
evidence^  as  having  been  a  scene  of  the 
labours  of  one  of  those  apostolic  men 
who,  following  the  train  of  Augustine, 
were  the  means  of  reviving  the  a]|]most 
extinguished  light  of  British  Christiani^. 
The  tradition  is  in  substance  this :    That 
Paulinos,  the  Northumbrian  apostle^  m 
the  course  of  bis  mission  among  the  sub- 
jects of  King  Edv^in,  visited  this  place, 
and  that,  on  the  low  and  level  ground  near 
the  river,  on  which  now  the  Ghurdi  is 
built,  he  presented  the  claims  of  Christian 
truth  to  die  inhabitants  of  these  re^ons, 
and  performed  in  the  Calder  the  initiatory 
rite  of  baptism.** 


{To  be  continued.) 

CoUectanea  Jhpographica  et  Genealoyica. 

Part  II. 

THIS  work  proceeds  as  it  beg^n, 
with  the  preservation  of  materials  va- 
luable to  the  antiquary  and  county 
historian ;  e.  g.  "  Tenants  in  Capite 
and  Sub-tenants  in  Shropshire,  circ. 
temp.  Edw.  I.  from  an  original  roll,  in 
the  collection  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Esq. 
BOW  (1832)  in  the  possession  of  Rich- 
ard Heber,  Esq."  A  document  of 
considerable  value,  ''supplying  infor- 
mation as  to  the  possessors  of  manors 
and  estates  in  the  county  in  the  thir- 
teenth century."  It  forms  also  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  for  it 
contains  similar  information,  but  is 
about  seventy  years  later  (p.  111). 
The  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Bishop's 
lands  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  (of  which  we  gave 
some  extracts  in  our  review  of  No.  I.) 
is  continued ;  we  add  a  few  more  to 
the  former  examples  of  this  spoliation. 

<*  Bristol  Pallace  and  Parke,  conveyed 
to  Thomas  and  Samuell  Clarke  for  240/. 
The  Pallace  of  Salisburie  to  William  and 
Thomas  Baxter  for  880/.  2s,  The  manors 
of  Cuttingbeake  and  St.  Germane's,  Com- 
wall,  to  Thomas  Anindell  and  Francis 
Godolpbin  for  1715/.  3s,  b^d..  Ely  Rents 
in  Holbom  to  James  Barbon  for  885/. 
10/.  10^.  The  manor  of  Lambeth  to 
Thomas  Scott  and  Matthew  Hendy  for 
7073/.  0*.  Sfi.  Fower  score  and  six  acres 
of  land  in  Fulham,  belonging  to  the  see  of 
London,  to  Edmund  Harvey,  Esq.  for 
674/.  10*.  Themanorandcastieof  Farn- 
ham  to  John  Farwell  and  James  Gold  for 
8145/.  8*.  Lambeth  Ferry  and  Ferry- 
boate,  the  property  of  the  see  oi  Canter- 
bury, to  Christopher  Wormhall  for  180/. 
16*.  A  messuage  called  the  Eagle  and 
Child,  in  Fleet  Street,  belonging  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Peterborough,  to  Jos.  Ca- 
vdl  for  71/.  5*.  Canterbury  Palace,  Kent, 
to  Edward  Bass,  Richard  Croxhall,  and 
Charles  Saltonstall  for  1275/." 

"Hie  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Dews- 
bury,  in  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  is 
a  good  subject  treated  with  great 
judgment  and  antiquarian  acumen, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 


The  truth  of  this  tradition  is  sap-* 
ported  by  the  cross  in  the  church-yard 
bearing  the  inscription,  pavlinus  hfc 

PRBDICAVITETCELEBRAVIT.  ThiscrOBS 

appears  to  be  a  renovation  of  one  of 
much  older  date;  to  the  existence  of 
which  the  stanza  of  an  old  ballad^ 
taken  down  in  1670  from  the  mouth  of 
the  parish  clerk,  bore  testimony. 

In  church-yard  once  a  cross  did  standn. 

Of  Apostles  pictured  there. 
And  had  engraven  thereupon, 

Paulinus  preached  here. 

Fragments  of  sculptured  stones  of 
the  Saxon  age,  bearing  the  image  of 
our  Saviour,  and  other  human  figures, 
were^found  about  1766  in  the  church- 
yard ;  a  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  description  of 
the  cross  given  in  the  ballad.  Mr. 
Hunter  then  proceeds  with  much  cri- 
tical tact  to  examine  how  far  what  is 
known  of  the  labours  of  Paulinus  fa- 
vours the  tradition.  This  confirmation 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  vene- 
rable Bede.  According  to  him  it  was 
the  practice  of  Paulinus 

**  to  perform  his  multitudinous  baptisms 
in  the  running  streams,  and  few  places 
would  be  more  favourable  to  this  purpose 
than  the  flat  meadows  of  Dewsbury.  One 
of  the  most  curious  parts  of  Bede*s  ac* 
count  of  the  labours  ot'  Paulinus  is  that  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  conversion  of 
Edwin  himself  and  of  Coiffi,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  arch-priest  of  the  ancient 
superstition.  One  of  the  first  efforts  of 
these  persons,  filled  with  the  zeal  of  new 
converts,  was  directed  against  the  temple 
of  Godniilndham,  which  must  hav«  been 
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%  central  point  of  tbeir  superstition.  They 
broke  into  the  sacred  inclosure,  violated 
the  sanctuary,  and  soon  a  Christian  Church 
arose  upon  the  place.  Here  then  we  see 
the  zeal  of  Paulinus  and  his  converts  di- 
rected against  a  place  which  was  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Saxon  population,  and  a 
church  arising  where  before  had  been  an 
idol  temple.  What  is  similar  to  this  oc- 
curred elsewhere.  On  the  site  of  St. 
Paul's  have  been  found  the  horns  of  deer, 
which  are  supposed  to  mark  it  as  a  place 
where  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be  made. 
A  Christian  Church  arose  close  to  the 
circle  at  Abury ;  and  close  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Bath  arose  buildings,  erect- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  Christian  devotion." 

-  "  Out  of  these  facts  I  raise,"  says 
the  author,  "  another  probability  for 
the  early  preaching  of  Christianity  at 
Dewsbury;  for  Dewsbury  may,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  be  connected  like  God- 
mundham  with  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions of  Northumbria." 

Mr.  Hunter  is  an  excellent  counsel 
in  pleading  an  antiquarian  cause,  and  he 
produces  an  old  inscription  from  Cam- 
den to  show  that  a  local  deity  of  the 
name  of  Dui,  or  rather,  perhaps,  he 
might  have  said  Duis,  presided  over 
this  district,  and  that  at  Dewsbury 
was  probably  the  seat  of  his  worship. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  here  made  good  use  of 
his  authority ;  which,  however,  being 
somewhat  fuller  than  himself  on  this 
important  point  in  the  inscription,  we 
will  quote. 

"  The  river  Calder,"  on  which,  by 
the  way,  we  observe  Dewsbury  stands, 
"which  flows  along  the  borders  be- 
tween this  and  Lancashire,  among 
other  inconsiderable  places  runs  by 
Gretland,  situated  at  the  very  top  of  a 
hill,  and  accessible  but  on  one  side, 
where  was  digged  up  this  votive  altar, 
sacred  as  it  seems  to  the  tutelar  god  of 
the  city  of  the  Brigantes. 

DVI    CI.    BRIG 

BT  .  NVM.    GO 

T.    AVK  .  AVRELIAN 

VS    DD    PRO    SE 

ET   SVIS  .  8.    M.  A.  G.  S. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  altar, 

ANTONINO 

III.    BT    GET.    COSS 

which  is  to  be  read,"  says  Camden, 
"  Dui  Civitatis  Brigantum  et  numini- 
bus  Augustorum  Titus  Aurelius  Aure- 
Hanus  dedicavit  pro  se  et  suis."  He 
does  not  venture  to  decipher  the  ini- 
tials, standing  as  abbreviated  words, 
which  close  the  inscription.  Camden, 
in  the  sequel,  resolves  Dewsbury  into 


Duis  burgh,  and  Mr.  Hunter  has  so 
closely  followed  him. 

Six  neighbouring  churches  render  a 
portion  of  their  profits  to  Dewsbury. 
Thornhill,  Burton,  Almondbury,Hud- 
dersfield,  Heaton,  and  Bradford ;  so  that 
it  has  been  contended  that  the  Church  of 
Dewsbury  is  in  fact  the  mother  church 
of  the  whole  Vale  of  Calder.  Mr. 
Hunter  demurs  to  this  assertion,  and 
thinks  that  these  payments  are  a  com- 
position for  tithe  arising  in  portions  of 
the  Warren  fee,  a  royal  demesne,  of 
which  this  was  the  Church. 

•*  The  earliest  view  which  we  possess 
of  the  distribution  of  property  in  this 
portion  of  the  kingdom  is  Domesday 
Book,  where  we  find  that  large  portions 
of  the  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley 
were  royal  demesne,  and  a  still  larger 
portion  in  the  hands  of  various  Saxon 
proprietors.  The  lands  not  royal  demesne 
were  given  in  mass  to  Bbert  de  Laci, 
and  formed,  with  other  lands  in  Sk3rrack, 
Staincross,  and  Osgodcross,  the  honour 
of  Pontefract.  But  the  lands  which  were 
royal  demesne  remained  in  the  Crown  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Survey.  Not  long 
after,  however,  they  also  were  granted  out 
in  mass,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  grant 
was  made  was  William  de  Warren,  who 
had  married  Gundred,  a  daughter  of  the 
conqueror.  This  William  had  before  ac- 
quired the  lands  of  Coningsborough,  which 
had  belonged  to  King  Harold,  ".—p.  156. 

Mr»  Hunter  proves  his  assertion,  to 
our  view,  by  the  most-  satisfactory 
evidence ;  that  of  the  old  accounts  of 
one  Edward  Savage,  the  original  skins 
of  which  are  his  authority,  and  which 
show^  1st,  that  from  134a  to  1356, 
the  date  which  they  bear, 

<<  there  were  no  money  payments  at  aU 
issuing  out  of  the  six  churches ;  and,  2d» 
that  the  Church  of  Dewsbury  did  receive 
tithe  from  certain  townships  which  go  to 
compose  these  parishes." — p.  157. 

This  is  writing  local  history  as  it 
should  be  written ;  and  it  were  much 
to  be  wished  that  numerous  parishes 
in  England,  which  possess  in  their 
muniment  chests  early  churchwardens' 
accounts,  deeds,  and  other  documents, 
could  find  such  historians  as  Mr» 
Hunter.  Such  researches  most  in- 
structively illustrate  by  particular  in- 
stances, the  history  of  times,  customs, 
and  property  in  general.  At  page  165 
we  have,  for  instance,  a  notice  of  the 
method  of  proceeding  when  a  church 
was  to  be  appropriated,  a  part  of  our 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  which  has  re- 
ceived little  illustration.    This  notice 
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is  aisd  afibrdbd  by  the  old  accounts  of 
Savage;  by  them  we-  see  that  the 
biwi&ess  of  appropriation  was  con- 
dttotfed 

^witfa  great  disliberation  and  care,  under 
the  eye  of  tiie  Dtean  of  the  Deanery,  in 
whveh  Dewsbtivy  was  situated,  who  sunn 
moned  for  tiM^  purpose  a  jury  of  clerks^** 
&c. — see  pp.  1^7  16& 

**  Only  one  chantry  appears  to  have  been 
fefttnd«d  in  this  Church;  it  was  that  of 
John  SoCfaill,  and  alius  of  58,  were  distri- 
buteA  annually  by  the  chaplain  out  of  his 
income  of  6^,  which  arose  from  lands  at 
Dewsbury,  Ossett,  and  BatJey.  This  is 
probably  the  Sothill  whose  ancient  and 
remarkable  gravestone  is  among  the  old 
stones  preserved  in  the  vicarage  garden.** 

The  old  ballad  before  quoted  speaks 
of  the  "sweet  bells'*  of  Dewsbury  as 
of  the  rarest  melody.  One  of  these 
belts  is  called  Black  Tom  of  Sothill ; 
and  the  tradition  is  that  it  was  given 
to  expiate  a  murder.  The  bell  is  tolled 
at  Christmas  Eve  as  at  a  funeral^  and 
in  the  manner  of  a  passing  bell.  This 
is  called  the  Devil* »  knell,  signifying 
that  the  Devil  died  when  CMst  vfos 
bom!  Mr.  Hunter  says  the  custom 
was  diacontinued  for  some  years,  hurt 
at  Christmas,  1828,  was  revived  by 
order  of  the  vicar.  We  heartily,  as 
antiquaries,  thank  the  worthy  vicar  for 
his  zeal  to  preserve  so  curious  a  form, 
pointed  as  it  is  by  a  Christian  moral. 

The  remainder  of  the  pieces  in  this 
part  cannot  pretend  like  Mr.  Hunter's 
to  high  narrative  interest,  but  they  have 
their  value  as  objects  of  authentic  re- 
ference; and  while  the  useful  can  be  thus 
combined  with  the  amusing  and  agree- 
able, the  Thpographica  Hisiorica  et  Ge- 
nealogica  will  ensure  the  patronage  of 
those  individuals  who  read  in  search 
of  original  information  on  the  topics 
which  it  embraces. 

7%e  Poetical  WorJcs  of  Thomas  Par- 
nelL  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mit- 
ford.     (Pickering's  Aldine  Poets,) 

THE  well-known  verses  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  with  which  Pope  prefaced 
the  Poems  of  Parnell,  probably  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Mitford  the  idea  of  pre- 
fixing to  the  present  work  a  Dedicatory 
Epistie  in  rhyme,  addressed  to  one  of 
his  friends,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 
As  this  effusion  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  forms  the  chief  novelty  of 
the  volume,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  as  copious  extracts  from  it  as 


the  limits  of  our  criti<|ae  wnH^oUivm 
The  secluded  and  studioua  Iilb<  of  tha 
wnter  in  his  country  residence,— 4ii8 
occasional  visits  to  London, — ^bs 
Opera,  and  Taglioni, — the  theatres, 
and  Miss  Kemble, — the  architectural 
improvements  of  the  metropolU*— 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  its  iilustriovi 
dead, — ^the  Courts  of  Law.,  and  Loc4 
Eldon, — the  great  poets  of  Gi««ce,— 
Milton,  &c.  &e.  fcc. — are  intBod«nd 
in  this  Epistle  with  much  spirit,  pietnr- 
esqueness,  and  poetic  feeling.  Though 
Mr.  Mitford  touches  on  so  many  sub* 
jects,  there  is  nothing  fbrced  or  harsh 
in  his  transitions.  The  versification 
is  remarkable  for  ease  and  varied  har- 
mony ;  and  in  its  cadencea,  aod  fre- 
quenc  use  of  triplets>  bears  a  atnmg 
resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  ia 
the  most  perfect  of  his  poems, — Human 
Life, 

The  retirement  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft  to  his  patrinoonial  farm  in  Suffolk 
(the  county  in  which  Mr.  Mitford  re* 
sidles)  is  thus  described  : 

'^  And  such  wtis  he  whom  timacould  never 

wrong,  [8on(S)9 

(His  name  would  sanctify  the  weakest 
Who  left  high  Lambeth*s  venerable  towers. 
For  his  smidl  heritage  and  humble  bowers. 
Conscience  and  ffdth  his  guide.  And  what 

if  now, 
Taking  the  mitre  from  Us  aged  browv 
(Crowds  round  his  knees^  and  many  a 

furrow'd  cheek,  [spaiiW 

And  glistening  eye^  that  seem*d  indeed  to 
Better  than  language,  aeeing  him  depajrt 
In  the  meek  sorrows  of  a  silent  heart : 
Soft,  gentle  deeds,  Uossoms  of  love,  that 

hung  [tongue  ? 

Ever  around  him, — could  they  want  a 
Tears  too  from  childhood,  and  the  words 

that  call .  [from  all.) 

'Father  and  Friend* — were  heard  alike 
Gently  he  passed  beside  them,  with  a  mien 
Tempered  with  hope  and  fortitude  serene  ( 
Nor  deem  him  unattended  with  a  train 
Of  more  subUme  emotions,  free  from  pain 
Of  doubt  or  fear,'-*-lilce  an  unclouded  day 
Upon  the  golden  hills  in  endless  ray, 
A  well-spring  in  his  heart  without  decay; 
As  oiie  who  knew  that  God  a  home  had 

made  [shade. 

For  those  he  cherished,  in  the  humblest 
Now  with  his  stafi^,  on  his  paternal  ground 
Anud  his  orchard  trees  he  may  be  found 
An  old  man  late  returned,  where  he  was 

seen 
Sporting  a  child  upon  the  village  green-* 
How  many  a  chwigeful  year  had  passed 

between,  [there 

Blanching  his  scattered  hairs !  yet  leaving 
A  heart  kept  young  by  piety  and  prayer; 
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That  to  the  inquiring  friend  could  meekly 

tell, 
*  Be  not  for  me  afflicted — it  is  well ;' 
For  in  my  great  integrity*  I  fell ;. 
iTwas  in  my  great  integrity  I  made 
xhe  choice  thai  sends  me  to  my  native 

shade.'** — p.  xi. 

The  romantic  studies  of  Milton  in 

his  youthful  days,    call   forth   these 

splendid  lines : 

*<  Him  by  far  Deva*8  banks  the  Muses 
found  [em  bound, 

(Their  fevourite  haunt),  or  Severn's  west- 
Musing  on  Merlin's  art,  (his  earliest 
theme),  [stream 

Or  Uther's  son;— then  by  the  shadowy 

Of  Trent  or  Tamar  visions  strange  would 
be  ftish  sea. 

Of  ships  from  Troy,  ploughing  the  Bri- 

Flrst  from  Kent's  chalky  headlands,  the 
salt  tide 

Dividing,  were  green  Ida's  oaks  espied. 

Bound  for  th*  old  giant's  isle — anon  they 
past  [mast. 

The  shore,  and  Brutus*  colours  on  the 

Then  (^twilight  dreanis)  would  •  Sibling 
fancy  tell 

Of  the  dark  talisman,  the  potent  spell. 

And  dwarfs,  an  elfin  crew,  around  the 
sorcerer's  cell ;  [hung. 

Of  fragrant  groves,  with  mysric  gariands 

.Or  viewless  harps  on  high  (tales  y^t  un- 
sung).  • 

Tall  steeds  caparison'd,  and  knights  afield. 

The  glittering  scutcheon  and  the  embla- 
zon'd  shield. 

The  truiiq>etwailing  o'er  the  warrior  slain ; 

fLike  him  who  fell  on  Fontarabia's  plain. 

The  peerless  chief  long  wept  in  many  a 
poet's  strain.)  [fold, 

There  the  rich  doors  their  ivory  valves  un- 

Forth  issuing  many  a  knight  and  emir  old. 

And  broider'd  caftans  shine,  and  garments 
stiff  with  gold. 

Crossing  the  sunny  cove,  with  glancingsail, 

There  nits  the  fairy  pinnace  down  the 
gale.  [behold. 

Round  the  tall  prow  the  sparkling  waves 

The  silken  cord^e,  and  the  cloth  of  gold ; 

Child  of  the  sea ! — the  mantle  and  the 
ring,  [moric  king  I 

And  the  bright  sword  proclaim  the  Ar- 

There,  touch'd  with  light  the  rich  pavi- 
lion gleams,  [streams.. 

Where  the  green  forest's  pensile  foliage 

Stretch 'd  on  the  ground  the  weary  fal- 
coners lie,  ^      [nigh ; 

Craze-hound,  and  horn,  and  bleeding  quarry 

And  mantling  on  his  perch,  the  hoodea 
hawk  on  high.  [the  glade, 

Sweet  forms  were  seen,  and  voices  down 

Tapestry  and  lute,  on  moss  and  wild  flow- 
ers laid, 
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And  many  an  ermin'd  cup,  and  jewell'cl 
ring,  [wing. 

And  the  blue  plumage  of  .the  heron's 
And  milk-white  hinds,  the  fairest  crea- 
tures seen,  [green. 
Tripping  with  snowy  feet  across  the  alleys 
Bright  was  the  bower,  afsilvei:  colonnade 
Spread  its  sun-chequer*d  floor,  where  light 

and  shade 
Alternate  with  the  varjring  zephyr  play'd. 
Young  lips  were  trembling  with  sweet 
whispers  there;  [less  fair.* 

'  Lady,   I  could  have  lov*d  thee,  though 
How  soft  the  breath  of  that  consenting 

sigh ! 
How  bright  the  glances  of  that  falcon  eye  I 
The  look,  the  smile — a  hermit's  Heart 
twould  cheer :  [hear  ? 

When  Beauty  speaks,  who  can  refuse  to 
Then  vows  were  made :    *  Witness  .  ye 
stars  that  shine!'  . 

And — <  Nay,  sir  knight : '  and '  gentle  may- 
[flower  mine  !*  [away; 

While  chess  and  tables  wile  the.  hours 
-With  many  a  song  between,  and  lusty 
roundelay. 
But  hark  !  aery !  — To  horse — no  time 
-  afford,  [sword ! 

Grasp  thou  the  lance,  and  gird  thou  on  the 
The  foe's  at  hand — a  field  of  blood  to- 
day- 
Each  to  the  rescue,  fly — away,  away !'    • 
Chang'd  is  the  scene — down  yon  seques* 
ter'd  vale  [cloisters  pale.- 

The  chaunt  comes  floating  from  the 
Psalter  in  hand,  the  long  procession  moves. 
The  tapers  glare  amid  the  yellow  groves  r 
Then  the  low  requiem's  heard,  ~the  prayer 
to  save,  [warrior's  grave. 

And  holy  S3rmboIs  mark  the   Christian 
Such  were  the  ^pictur'd  shadows  that 
around  [ground 

Bright  ftmcy  scattered  on  the  enamell'd 
From  her  rich  urn — feeding  the  poet's 

mind 
With  visionary  spells  and  truths  refln*d ; 
And  prescient  of  his  future  £une,  bestow'd 
The  aspiring  thought,  and  breath'd  the 
words  that  glow'd :  [or  now 

Perchance  by  Harewood's  tangled  grove. 
Musing  upon  the  solitary  brow  ; 

Of  that  dark  rock,  shadowing  Sabrina's 

cave. 
Her  lily-paved  banks,  and  pearly  wave. 
And,  lo !  rose  other  forms  to  meet  him 

there. 
The  enchanted  wood,  the  gentle  lady  fair. 
The  wizard's  crystal  glass,  and  that  delu- 
sive chair. — ^p.xxvi.-xxix. 

The  materials  for  a  life  of  Parnell 
are  very  scanty ;  but  the  memoir  by 
Mr.  Mitford  (which  follows  the  Dedi-. 
catory  Epistle)  is  ample  compared  to 
any  one  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 
It  contains  every  anecdote  aind  notice 
of  the  poet  which  industry  and  exten- 
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sive  readiag  cou)d  collect ;  and  is  ea*  fore  on  the  glance  at  the  various  de-^ 

iriclied  by  elegant,  acute,  and  sholar*  signs  which  crowd  the  pages  of  our 

Mke  observations  on  his  various  pieces,  author,  been  pleased  to  see  the  ixnita« 

t^ncerning  the  Batrachonmomachia  of  tions  of  our  national  buildings  hold  so* 

Homer  (wnich  Parnell  translated)  Mr.  prominent  a  rank.    The  Elizabethaa 


^itford  makes  this  curious  remark : 

*<I  am  not  sure  whether  the  critics 
Aave  decided  as  to  the  time  in  whidi  this 
Durles<]^  poem  was  written,  or  how  they 
have  accounted  for  its  having  borrowed 
th^  venerable  name  of  the  faUier  of  poe- 
try; but  I  willpust  mention  that  there  is 
^ne  passage  in  it  which  at  once  precludes 
lit  from  being  the  production  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  filad  and  Odyssey,  unless  an 
interpolation  by  a  later  hand  should  be 
inspected. 

.<  Devoid  of  rest,  with  aching  brows  I  lay, 
ttill  cocks  proclaim*d  the  crimson  dawn  of 
day.' 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  bird  in 
Homer;  probablv  it  was  not  known  ti^l 
V^e  return  of  the  army  of  Alexander, 
ivfho  brought  the  Induoiiungle  fowl  home 
with  them  from  the  East,  and  domesti- 
cated them  in  Europe."— >p.5& 

An    Encyelop(Bdia   of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  ViUfi  Architecture,  by  f.  C.  Lou- 
*   dbii.  8v6.  pp.  iJ24. 

WK  have  already  noticed  this  origi- 
ISfiX  and  interesting  publication  at  an 
farly  period  of  its  appearance  (vide  vol. 
OIL  pt.  i.  p.  43fiand  cii^.  pt.  ii.  p.  244). 
We  now  return  to  the  work  on  its  com- 
pletion with  great  pleasure,  as  we  have 
Ihe  satisfaction  to  obseiVe,  that  the 
epiniou  which  we  formed  at  the  com- 
ideincement  of  the  book,  has  been  fully 
irairranted  by  its  concluding  sections. 

Having  in  our  former  review  stated 
e  general  character  and  plan  of  tba 
work^  little  more  is  now  requisite  than 
1p  advert  to  some  of  the  designs  which 
ire  given,  and  l^  the  introduction  of 
a  few  extracts^  to  give  our  readers  a 
sample  of  the  multifarious  contents. 

The  old  English  residence,  with  ita 
porches  and  ornamental  chimnies,  and 
the  projecting  bow  windows,  so  na- 
tional in  its  character,  axid  so  suitably 
tp  the  climate  of  the  country,^  ha&i 
lately  risen  from  the  neglect  in  which 
ip  has  long  beeo^  i^unured,  and  now 
bids  fair  ta  supersede  not  only  the 
feuttastic  gothic  cottage^  but  the  stately 
Italian  villa;  our  country  gentle- 
men appear  ta  be  inclidied  no  longer 
taact/'^a  true  Palladiai>  part,''  th^ 

S^efeir  a  dwelling  in  which  comfort  is 
oniblned  with  architectural  effect; 
tiiey  will  no  longer  ''  catch  cold  at  a 
"Venetian  door," '  or  be  content  *'  to 
darve  by  ruLe&  of  art  i,"  we  have  there- 


architecture  has  been  attentively  stu- 
died andfaithfuUypourtrayed  in  several 
of   the    structures   delineated.     The 
Pointed  style  is  evidently  a  favorite- 
with  the  editor  and  his  contributors ;; 
we  admire  the  taste  which  aims  at  the 
restoration  of  its  beauties  in  domestic 
stf uctures,    though    we  cannot  help 
observing  thatl  in  many  of  the  man« 
sions  and  villas  in  this  style,  which 
are  given   in   the   work   before   us, 
part^e  too  strongly  of  the  fantastie 
order  now  so  rapidly  fading  away; 
they  act,  however,  as  foils  to  the  bet- 
ter class  of  designs,  and  show  the 
superiority  of  genuine  English  domes^ 
tic  architecture  above  the  attempted 
splendour  of  the  Fonthills  and  their 
contemporaries.      Our    author     has 
shewn  the  excellence  of  his  taste  ia 
taking  for  the  beau  ideak  of  an  English 
villa  a  structure  of  the  above  described 
class ;  in  this  design  no  extravagance 
etdier    in    dimensions    or    ornament 
evince  the  building  to  be  merely  vision- 
ary*   There  is  no  pompous  display  of 
misapplied  ornament,  nor  any  attempt 
at  extraordinary  grandeur ;    a  suA* 
ciently  commodious  but  not  unneces- 
sarily  extended  mansion,    in  which, 
effect  is  gained  by  the  boldness  of  its 
parts,  rather  than  the  exuberance  of 
ornamental  detail,  marks  this  pattern' 
Specimen  of  the  dwelling  of  an  English 
gentleman.    Hie  design  is  made  by 
an  amateur  architect  who  modestly 
veils  his  real  name  under  the  slgnatur^ 
of  ^elim ;  the  reasons  for  l^is  choice  or 
this  particular  ^tyle  are  so  apposite 
^at  we  feel  pleasure  ia  quoting  them«^ 

^' There  are  many  reasons  which  lea4 
us  to  give  a  preference  to  the  mixed  style- 
of  ardbitecture>  called  the  old  English 
style,  for  a  gentleman's  residence  in  the 
country^    FOr  instance^  it  is  more  pici 
turesque  and  omamental;  it  accords  but 
with  rural  scenery;   and,  as  it  a^its 
of  great  irregularity   of  form,    it  af- 
fords space  for  the  various  offices   and 
conveniences    necessary   in    a    country 
housCi.     It  is  aJso,  I  think^  better  suited 
to  our  climate  than  the  Gredaji  style^. 
which  requires  porticoes,  projecting  cor* 
xdce^   and  windows  of  moderate  size;, 
and  all  which  circumstances  tend  to  make 
&e  house  gloomy,  and  interrupt  the  li^t. 
The  old  style,  also,  allows  more  yanety 
of  ornament  upon  the  roof,  such^  stiydcs 
of  chimneys,  gables,  pinnacles,  turrets,^ 
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«nd  other  things  of  importance  to  the 
general  effect  of  a  building  to  be  seen  at 
■h  distance;  whereas  in  the  tiredan  style, 
which  reqtdrefi  perfect  symmetry  of  form, 
and  the  prevalence  of  straight  unes,  the 
t>ffices  and  chimneys  are  commonly  e^^ 
«lPe9oenees  ofiensive  to  the  eye  of  genuine 
taste.  For  these  and  Other  reasons,  there- 
f(Mre»  I  should  erect  a  villa  in  the  old 
En^sh  style,  and  in  that  ornate  manner 
3of  It  called  the  Elizabethan,  as  being 
most  adapted  to  the  habits  of  reSfined  luid 
peaceable  times*  Of  the  various,  forms 
<of  uses  Qf  which  we  have  examples  in 
t&e  old  English  style,  diat  of  a  blunt  H. 
is  perhaps  best  suited  to  a  villa  residence 
<bf  the  second  order,"  p.  79S. 

The  design  appears  to  be  adapted 
from  Hatfield  House,  and  tlie  descrip^- 
tion  and  arrangeineBt  of  the  miuisioii 
•ad  its  deme8Be>  do  great  credit  to  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Loudom's  correspondents 
The  material  q£  which  villas  should 
be  composed,  depends  upon  circum*- 
atancet ;  we  would  confine  the  architect 
to  brick  and  stone,  or  one  of  these 
matMals.  The  use  of  compo  we 
would  entirely  interdict  >,  on  this  head 
we  quote  our  auAor's  words  an  speak*- 
ing  of  an  eu^ttled  design. 

**  The  battlements  may  either  be 
finished  in  stdn^  which  is  tne  preferable 
mode ;  in  brick  coveted  with  cement  and 
coloUnsd  in  itiiilation  of  stone,  or  in  brick 
«loiie;  those  for  t^  copings  and  mould- 
ings being  moulded  of  suitaiye  shapes 
htfore  being  burnt  This  practice,  as  we 
have  already  observed  4  274,  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.)  and  the  bricks 
produced  are  almost  as  durable  ajs  stone. 
The  richest  gothic  building  in  EngIl^ld, 
the  house  of  die  late  Countess  of  Stafford^ 
at  Jemingham  near  Norwich,  designed 
by  J.  Budder,  Esq.  junior,  has  all  the 
principd  ornaments  of  the  chimney  tops 
and  mouldings  executed  in  brick  made  <^ 
the  spot.*'  p.  960. 

With  BIr.  Buckler's  excellent  desigm 
we  are  well  acquainted,  and  seeing  the 
complete  success  which  has  attended 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  at  that  seat, 
we  are  confirmed  in  our  distaste  as  to 
compo.  By  the  way  our  author  sadly 
Uunders  in  the  name  of  the  seat  in- 
tended, which-  is  Ck>S8ey,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Stafford*  whose  family  name  is 
Jemins^nu 

Among  the  farm  build  ittg8>  we  have 
only  room  to  noti£e»  a  Bmliff's  Cot- 
tagjB,  designed  by. J.  Perry,  Esq*  and 
erected  at  Bury  nill,.  Surrey,  the  seat 
of. Charles  Barclay,  Esq.,.  which  i$ 
«Iiio  in  the  old  English  8tyle«     The 


entire  detail  of  the  structure  is  given; 
and  it  forms  a  very  excellent  speclm'^ifll 
of  a  respectable  dwellings  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  purpoire  for  which  it  i# 
designed^  It  is  with  great  proprie^ 
ornamented  with  enriched  chimney 
shafts,  <the  original  of  which  we  think 
are  to  be  found  at  Penshurst)  and  very 
picturesque  porches ;  the  estimate  is  no 
more  than  17242.  As.  0d.,  of  which 
a  detuied  specification  is  glven«  It  is 
an  excellent  example  for  a  very  useful 
class  of  dwellings,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  attention>  not  only  of  the  coui^rtr 
gientleman,  but  of  the  professttou 
builder^ 

It  may  be  thou^t,  that  in  our  es^ 
teem  for  the  national  architecture  of 
England,  we  have  neglected  the  designs 
in  &e  Italian  and  Grecian  st3rle,.  whidi 
are  given  in  course  of  the  work*  W^ 
have  not  done  so ;  far  be  it  from  Us  bs 
be  insensible  to  the  graces  of  Palladio» 
or  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
architecture;  but  we  would  as^  writ 
such  modes  suitable  to  our  country  ot 
climate  ?  can  they  ever  be  rendered 
either  so  picturesque  or  so  convenient 
as  buildings  in  our  own  styles.^  VHsh^ 
ing  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  doglnm^ 
tism  in  our  opinion  on  this  head»  we 
had  great  pleasure  ia  extracting  th^ 
very  able  reasons  assigned  by  *'  Selim** 
for  his  preference  of  the  old  Englisk 
style,  and  which  are  so  entirdy  in  ae^ 
cordance  withour  owii  sentiments,  that 
we  chose  to  adopt  them  in  prefb'renbe 
to  advancing  im  opinion  of  our  owti^ 
it  is  more  satisfkctory  to  give' ouf 
author^s  words  than  our  own  dicta* 

To  the  admirer  of  the  Italian'  and 
Grecian  style  of  building,  (and  We 
must  add,  that  not  only  in  Mr.  Louf 
don's  work  but  in  many  other  recifently 
erected  structures  great  merit  is  diS^ 
cernible)  there  are  many  designs  which 
are  highly  worthy  of  attention*  Th^ 
architects  have  gone  to  original  stmrces 
for  their  detail  «md  omaments>  and 
the  buildings  they  have  designed 'aris 
by  no  means  deficient  in  the  grace 
and  s^metry,  which  are  the  charac* 
terictic  features  of  the  style  which  they 
have  selected* 

There  is  one  section  to  whl^  w^ 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  ou^ 
correspondents,  and  more  especialiy 
that  of  the  clergy*  This  is  (he  chaptei^ 
which  relates  to  the  subject  of  *'  Hekt^ 
fur  ParoehialwehooUl"  neither  of;^ 
drawings  are  perhaps  so  suitaUvi  oii 
their  character^   as   we  could  ka^ 
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wished,  but  the  rules  for  construction, 
the  instructions  for  making  the  neces- 
sary furniture,  and  fitting  up  of  the 
school  room,  are  so  ample  and  perspi- 
cuous, that    any  country  clergyman 
n^ight  lay  out  and  arrange  a  country 
KationaT  School  in  the  most  systematic 
and  economical  manner,  a  very  essen- 
tial branch  of  knowledge  for  a  paro- 
chial incumbent  who  might  be  fixed  in 
a  village  where  no  architect  could  be 
found,  or  at  most  one,  who  might  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  a  building  adapted  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  pursued  in  the  schools 
attached    to  the  established  church. 
An  essay  oh  the  pointed  style  by  Mr, 
Trotman,  characterised  by  the  editor 
as  an  ingenious  young  architect,  con- 
tains much  useful  information  on  the 
style,    as  the  writer  has  judiciously 
taken  his  examples  from  actual  existing 
authorities. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that   the 
author  does  not  confine  his  work  to 
structures  for  the  purpose  of  residence 
or  state  ;  he  takes  into  his  plan  every 
building  which  might  be  erected,  either 
for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  benevo- 
lence, or  utility.  Inns,  and  farm-houses, 
parsonage-houses,  and  labourers'  cot- 
ti^cs,  occupy  a  considerable  space  in 
his  plan.     He  minutely  particularizes, 
and  dissects  with  the  hand  of  an  ex- 
perienced professor,    all  the    appur- 
tenances to  a  farm,   including  kilns, 
malt-houses,  wind   and  other  mills, 
piggeries,  and  every  subject  which  can 
be  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  the  coun- 
try residence,  either  of  the  gentleman 
or  the  actual  farmer ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  useful  and  necessary 
articles  of  a  country  life  are  fully  de- 
scribed, the  author  goes  equally  at 
large  into  the  various  detail  of  fur- 
niture and  other  indispensable  articles 
of  refined  life.    The  lofty  chimnies'so 
ingeniously  raised  without  the  aid  of 
extensive  scafiblding  are  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  the  advanced  state  of  the 
art  of  building ;  but  when  our  author 
talks  of  the  time  arriving  when  they 
may  chance  to  compete  with  the  '  hea- 
ven directed  spire,'  we  threw  down 
our  pen  at  the"  excessive  annoyance  the 
passage  gave  us.   What  is  a  tall  funnel 
ejecting  smoke  in  clouds,  and  defacing 
the  beauty  of  a  summer  sky,  to  be 
placed  above  the  village  steeple ;  Out 
on  it !  Although  we  live  in  the  smoke 
of  London,  we  are  not  so  much  attached 
to  the  atmosphere,  as  to  wish  to  see  it 


pollute  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 
When  this  anticipated  change  occurs, 
the  Nation  of  Shopkeepers  will  indeed 
be  the  proper  title  for  England. 

The  designs  for  furniture    form  a 

very  interesting  feature  in  the  £ncy» 

clopsdia.    The  author  seems  to  be 

fully  alive  to  the  propriety  of  preserving 

the  character  of  the  style,  even  in  these 

apparently  unessential  portions.      In 

the  Elizabethan  style,  we  find  som6 

designs  for  chairs  and  sideboards  by 

Mr.   Shaw,   the   author  of  the  weU 

known  work  on  ancient  furniture,  as 

well  as  some  actual  antique  s]>ecimens 

existing  at  Haslemere,  engraved  frovf. 

drawings  by  a  young  lady.  Miss  Sarah 

Penny,  of  Strood  House.     The  effect 

of  a  furnished  house  in  this  style,  is 

shewn  in  two  interior  views  by  Mr". 

Lamb ;  one  of  a  dining  apartment,  and 

the  other  of  a  drawing  room,  both  in 

the  Elizabethan  style,  in  which  the 

ancient    character  is  ably  preserved 

and  judiciously  united  with  modem 

convenience. 

The  want  of  space  alone  compels  us 
to  close  Mr.  Loudon's  book,  as  there 
are  some  other  topics  on  which  we 
might  have  enlarged.  We  luxuriate 
in  the  idea  ofElizabethan  architecture. 
Would  that  we  were  realizing  Selim'-s 
beau  ideal  villa  (a  house  we  can  covet 
without  a  breach  of  a  commandment) 
at  this  moment,  but  where  is  our  fancy 
hurrying  us  ?  What  have  authors  and 
reviewers  to  do  with  villas  and  man- 
sions ?  Their  structures,  it  is  true,  are 
often  castles,  but  aerial  drawn  castles. 
The  name  of  Elizabeth  seems  to  exer- 
cise a  magic  spell  over  our  pen ; 
on  looking  back  at  our  review,  we  find 
that  one  theme  always  prominent ;  it 
is  a  favorite  subject  with  us,  and  we 
hope  equally  so  with  our  readers ;  did 
we  not  confidently  think  so,  we  have 
a  long  account  to  settle  with  them 
for  playing  so  long  on  one  string. 

Sharpe'8  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire: 
exhibiting  its  present  state, .  and  de-i 
ducing  the  existing  descents  from  the 
ancient  Nobility  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  2  vols.  12mo. 

• 

IN  no  class  of  popular  works  haa 
there  been  more  improvement,  in  late 
years,  than  in  the  manuals  on  the 
Peerage.  The  time,  probably,  is  still 
distant  (if  it  should  ever  arrive)  when 
we  shall  see  an  historical  and  biogra- 
phical Baronage  worthy  of  the  design 
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of  Dugdale,  and  comprising,  as  it 
oaght  to  do,  the  substance  of  all  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  tble 
modern  publications  of  records,  state 
papers,  correspondence,  and  memoirs. 
But  the  smaller  works  on  this  subject, 
as  far  as  the  recent  genealogy  of  noble 
families  is  concerned,  have  certainly 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection. 

The  compiler  of  the  work  before  us 
(Mr.  John  Sharpe,  formerly  a  well- 
known  bookseller,)  merits  very  high 
praise,  not  only  for  his  assiduity  but 
for  his  judgment  and  good  taste.  The 
principal  new  feature  of  his  work  is 
the  combination  of  the  descent  of  fa- 
milies and  of  honours ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  several  lines  in  which  various 
honours,  now  centered  in  one  house, 
liave  taken  their  course  through  each 
family^  This  is  a  task  which  has 
never. been  uniformly  performed  be- 
fore. In  many  of  the  peerages  the 
descent  of  a  family  of  gentry  has  been 
detailed,  with  no  particulars  of  the 
family  from  which  the  title  was  de-r 
rived,  the  name  of  the  heiress  being 
barely  mentioned ;  in  others,  the  de- 
scent of  the  titles,  and  no  account  of  the 
peer's  male  ancestry.  Whilst  the  latter 
should  not  be  omitted,  the  former  are 
of  course  more  important  and  interest- 
ing, and  should  be  pursued,  as  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  justly  shown,  in  each  of 
their  ramifications. 

We  will  take  the  great  House  of 
Howard,  in  order  to  show  Mr.  Sharpens 
comprehensive  plan.  He  commences 
with  the  Barons  (1)  Mowbray,  takes 
in  (2)  the  Segraves  and  Thomas  de 
Brotherton,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the 
death  of  the  fourth  and  last  Mowbray 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1475 ;  he  then 
takes  (3)  the  Howards,  until  the 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Fitz- 
Alans ;  which  introduces  the  descent 
of  (4)  the  Earldom  of  Arundel  from 
the  house  of  Albini  (descended  from 
an  elder  brother  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  Mowbrays),  and  includes  in  that 
(5)  the  Fitz-Alans  and  (6)  the  Mal- 
travers'.  The  descent  is  thus  shown 
not  only  of  the  title  of  Norfolk  in  the 
houses  of  Mowbray  and  Howard,  but 
of  the  Earldom  of  Arundel  in  those  of 
Albini  and  Fitz-Alan ;  and  of  the 
Baronies  of  Mowbray,  Segrave,  Fitz- 
Alan,  and  Maltravers.  Separately, 
treated,  in  their  respective  places,  are 
found'  the  Howards  Earls  of  Suffolk, 
including  the  Earls  of  Berkshire ;  the 
Howards  Earls  of  Carlisle,  including 


those  of  Corby;  the  Barons- Howard 
of  Effingham,  including  the  Earls  of 
Nottingham  and  the  Earls  of  Effing- 
ham ;  and  the  Barons  Howard  of 
Walden,  including  the  Lords  Griffen. 
Thus,  again,  under  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  after  the  male  descent  of 
(1)  Rawdon,  we  have  that  of  (2) 
Hastings,  which  brings  in  (3)  Hun- 
gerford;  and  that  introduces  (4)  Bo- 
treaux :  with  the  heiress  of  Botreaux 
the  reader  returns  to  Hungerford,  so 
to  Hastings,  and  lastly  to  Rawdon. 
The  whole  is  made  perfectly  clear  by 
a  widened  margin,  forming  the  colla- 
teral descents  into  parentheses,  which 
may  be  passed  over  at  option.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  an  extinct  peerage 
of  all  the  most  eminent  houses  will  be 
found  incorporated  in  Mr.  Sharpe's 
work ;  for  tiiere  are  few  of  the  ancient 
baronial  families  of  England  so  en- 
tirely extinct  that  their  representatives 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  modern 
peers.  Under  the  title  of  Hereford 
we  have  the  great  house  of  Bohun 
(and  also  that  of  Bonrchier) ;  under 
that  of  Warwick  "  the  bold  Beau- 
champs  ;"  and  under  that  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  that  long  line  of  Veres,  whose 

"  venerable  Earldom  extended  in  the  male 
line  over  a  period  of  five  centuries  and  a 
half;  survived  every  Earldom  in  the  male 
line  of  its  own  or  earlier  date  nearly  four 
centuries  (that  of  Clare  Earls  of  Clare; 
Gloucester,  and  Hertford,  extinct  1313^ 
being  the  last},  and  flourished  nearly  three 
hundred  years  before  any  title  of  equal 
rank  in  England  now  existing,  or  that  did 
exist  at  the  time  of  its  extinction  in  ]  703, 
—Arundel,  whose  male  line  had  been 
twice  extinguished,  only  excepted.  The 
origin  of  one  Scottish  Earldom,  it  is  true, 
<is  lost  in  antiquity;*  but  its  lineal  de- 
scent was  also  intercepted,  as  was  that 
next  in  date,  by  a  female.  The  Earldom 
of  Oxford  was  created  antecedent  to  any 
peerage  in  Ireland,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  before  any  Barony  by  Writ 
of  summons  in  England.  The  premier- 
Earldom  in  Ireland  is  indeed  fast  ap-^ 
proaching  in  its  male  descent  to  the  same 
date  of  existence;  but  no  Earldom  in  the  - 
three  kingdoms  has  as  yet  lineally  de- 
scended for  an  equal  period  with  that  of 
Vere,  Earls  of  Oxford." 

Having  thus  described  one  peculiar 
feature  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  work,  we. 
hasten  to  notice  another,  which  is 
calculated  in  a  still  further  degrefe  to  - 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  public. 
It  is  that,  as  far  as  his  limits  would 
allow,  he  has  to  a  certain  extent  acted 
upon  that  plan  which  we  before  re- 
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marked  wfts  Ilie  true  method  of  form- 
ing a  perfect  peerage.  He  has  em- 
bellished his  pages  ^ith  characters 
and  anecdotes  from  some  of  our  best 
esteemed  authors,  "from  Burnet  and 
Burke,  of  Clarendon  and  Coxe,  of 
Lord  Orford,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott."  The  work 
lias,  therefore,  the  rare  merit  for  a 
book  of  genealogy,  of  being  a  book 
for  reading  as  well  as  for  reference. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  *us  to  ex- 
emplify this  feature  further  than  by 
extracting  the  following  notice  of  a 
piece  of  original  information  belon^ng 
to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Among  the 
children  of  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  : 

«  Elizabeth,  mar,  the  author  of*  Alex^ 
andfer*s  Feast,' < an  example  of  the  lyiio 
odfe,»  says  Sir  Walter  Scott;  « of  unap- 
proached  excellence.'  The  record  of 
l>r}rden'8  marriage,  which  escaped  the 
anxious  researches  of  Malone,  whose 
conjectural  date,  1665,  is  also  adopted  by 
Sir  Walter,  fell  casually  under  the  notice 
of  the  present  writer.  It  took  place  at 
SU  Switbin's,  next  London  Stone,  Can. 
non-street;  where,  on  the  Uist  leaf  of  a 
mouldering  register,  is  inscribed,  *John 
Diayden  and  Elisabeth  Haward  married 
1  Dec.  1663,  by  licence.'  The  entry  of 
life  licence,  which  is  dated  *•  ultimo  rfo- 
Teinbris,'  1663;  and  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Vicar  General  of  die  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  describes  him  as  a  parisM- 
oner  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  of  about 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  the  Lady  Elisabeth 
twenty-fiye,  as  a  resident  of  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  probably  a  visitant  at  her 
grandfather's,  Northumberland,  then  Suf- 
folk House.  The  orthography  of  the 
poet's  autograph,  attached  to  the  entry, 
IS  '  Driden.'  The  Editor  was  unwilling 
that  an  ascertained  fact,  however  minute, 
in  the  life  of  an  illustrious  writer,  should 
be  lost.  Perhaps  he  may  be  allowed  to 
add  that  his  page  is  recording  the  fJEict  in 
the  printing-house  at  Chiswick,  [Mr. 
Whittingham's],  mentioned  by  Norden  in 
his  <  Speculum  Britannise,'  as  <  the  fah« 
manor  house,'  an  appendage,  by  way  of 
rural  hospital,  to  the  foundation  school 
of  Westminster  in  1593,  and  still  held  of 
the  college.  *  On  the  walls  of  this  house,' 
sm  Lysons, '  in  which  Busby  with  some 
of  his  pupils  used  occasionally  to  redde, 
the  name  of  Dryden,  one  ot  diem,  was 
a  few  years  since  to  be  seen.' " 

The  account  of  the  present  Lord 
y^ard  enables  us  to  correct  what  was 
stated  at  the  end  of  the  memoir  of 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  in  our  April 
Number,  p.  369.  His  Lordship  is 
not  Rector  of  Himley,  but  is  in  holy 


orders.  The  Rev.  William  War4> 
Rector  of  Himley,  who  died  in  175$« 
was  his  grandfather.  His  fa£be^. 
Humble  Ward,  esq.  was,  we  under- 
stand, a  barrister ;  and  had  issue,  by 
Susannah  Beecroft,  one  surviving  8oi\» 
William-Humble,  the  present  peei^ 
His  Lordship  married,  in  1816,  Ame- 
lia, second  daughter  of  William  Couc)! 
Pillans^  of  Bracondale  in  Norfolk,  esq. 
and  has  two  sons  and  three  daughter^ 
We  have  only  to  add  that  the  arms 
of  tiie  peers  are  engraved  on  virob(l 
^idi  great  beauty  by  Mr.  Samu^ 
Williams,  and  fully  equal  any  ev^ 
engraved  on  copper  or  steel ;  and  that 
they  are  drawn  with  equal  excellence* 

On  the  Adaptation  qf  External  Naiwn 
to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  CondSk 
tUm  of  Man.  By  the  Re^,  T.  Chal^ 
mers,  D.D.    {Bridgewater  TVeafise.) 

IT  appears  by  the  dedication,  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  recommended  as 
the  writer  of  this  treatise  bv  thie  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  certainly  his  hi^ 
station  in  literature,  and  his  numerouf 
publications  connected  with  theologi^ 
cal  inquiries,  and  subjects  treating  of 
the  moral  and  intellectuid  habits  fif 
mankind,  would  seem  to  have  suffi* 
ciently  authorized  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  Professorl  But  we  think 
that  the  main  defbct  of  this  essay  i8|» 
that  it  has  spread  beyond  the  proper 
boundaries  of  its  subject,  and  baa 
wandered  into  inquiries,  curious  in* 
deed,  but  not  falling  within  the  scop^ 
of  the  title  assigned.  We  think  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  himself  aware  of  thi8> 
for  he  commences  his  preface  with  an 
attempt  to  show  that  Uiere  is  no  waii 
of  conformity  between  the  subject'  of 
the  essa^,  and  the  title ;  but  he  has  hot 
proved  it.  He  says,  "  that  he  could 
not  expound  the  adaptation  of  external 
nature  to  the  mental  constitution  ot 
man,  till  he  had  made  manifest  in 
some  degree  what  that  constitutioii 
was."  But  does  he  mean  to  say,  that 
philosophy  had  never  analysed  thft 
mental  elements  before  ?  D6es  he  meai^ 
to  say,  that  he  has  thrown  any  new 
light  on  the  conformation  of  the  in- 
tellect, or  the  structure  of  the  moral 
habits  >  He  might  as  well  have  saidf 
he  could  not  treat  of  the  adaptation  of 
external  nature,  until  he  had  given  ua 
a  new  definition  of  that  natdre,'  whicfaj 
indeed  he  has  done,  and,  a  most  un- 
phHosophieal  one  it  is.  As  hte  adv&nces^ 
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.lb?  Doctor  owns  tjbat  he  has  deviated 
AoiQ  his  proper  and  a3signed  task ;  and 
jpK>  much  so,  that  more  than  half  the  first 
yoluine  is  passed,  before  he  even  enters 
on  t|ie  real  subject  of  discussion.  To 
cover  t^is  error,  he  has  commenced  by 
a  metaphysical  disquisition  on  the 
meaning  of  external  nature,  which  he 
.extends  to  everything  but  the  mind  of 
the  iudwidml  himseff,  thus  including 
What  he  calls  the  mental,  as  well  as 
fnaterial  world;  or  the  influence  of 
mind  on  mind.  This,  he  says,  will 
give  him  possession  of  a  much  larger 
^rritory,  and  enable  him  to  trace  Uie 
marks  of  a  divine  intelligence  in  the 
inechanism  of  human  society,  and  in 
ttie  frame-work  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomicid  systems  to  which  men  are 
conducted.  The  truth  is,  yve  believe, 
j^at  the  Doctor's  pursuits,  and  habi- 
tual reflections  and  studies,  inclined 
hioij  rather  than  fitted  him,  for  the 
uyestigations  he  has  pursued,  in  pre- 

iieurence  to  those  which  he  ought  to 
lave  followed  in  the  direct  line  of  his 
subject.  We  do  not  think  the  Doctor 
ki  «J1  at  home  in  the  subtle  investiga- 
tions of  metaphysical  analyses,  or  in 
the  straight  and  severe  inquiries  which 
alone  lead  to  the  sequestered  abode  of 
Truth.  Certain  we  are,  that  hia  man- 
ner of  expression  is  any  thing  but  phi- 
Io£k>phical ;  but  of  that  hereafter.  But 
had  he,  as  we  think  he  ought,  given- 
a  closer  attention  to  the  thesis  allotted 
.  to  him>.  and  taken  an  extensive  and 
IJihilosophical  survey  of  the  various 
ways  ia  which  external  natw^  (i.  e. 
tiiat  which  is  external  to  all,  not  to 
&ne,  hot  external  by  accident,  but  in 
Its  essence ;  the  mind  not  being  the 
more  external,  because  seated  in  a 
bosom  or  brain  other  than  ouk  ovni), 
taken  in  its  plain  acknowledged  sense,, 
acts  upon  the  faculties,  arouses  the 
energies,  influences  the  feelings,  ope- 
rates on  the  destinies,  calls  out  the 
wants,  or  satisfies  the  desires,  moulds 
the  character,  and  affects  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race ;  it  would  have  re- 
quired not  only  a  comprehensive  circle 
of  new  studies,  but  a  most  delicate  se- 
lection of  the  eseential  from  the  titct- 
dental,  a  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  divers^ed  forms  in. 
irhich  it  is  seen,  and  the  circumstances, 
in  which  it  is  placed.  We  should  pre- 
sume t(iat  this  is  the  view  of  the  sub- 
Ifect  which  those  who  prepared  the 
^u^y  bad.  i^  yiewj  ao.  inqfucy  haw 


tax  the  present  s^tem  of  the  earth,  as 
distinguishedfrom  those  that  have  passed 
away,  climate,  diversity  of  soil,  variety 
of  objects,  the  division  of  land  and  sed, 
the  situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
duration  of  this  life  of  man,  the  relation 
to  him  of  the  iitferior  inhabitants  qf  the 
globe,  act  upon  the  human  mind,  and 
what  religious  impressions  are  generated 
from  the  visible  creation  around  him. 

We  think  that  no  author  could  com- 
plain that  a  sufficiently  extensive  and 
curious  field  of  investigation  would 
not  be  opened  to  him,  from  inquiries 
so  diversified  as  these,  while  they 
would  have  afforded  a  delightful  and 
not  too  difficult  subject  of  reflection 
to  his  readers.  Instead  of  this.  Dr. 
Chalmers  divides  his  work  thus,  after 
fifty  pages  of  introduction : 

1 .  On  the  Supremacy  of  Conscience. 

2.  On  the  inherent  Pleasure  of  the 
Virtuous,  and  Misery  of  the  Vicious 
Affections. 

3.  On  the  Power  and  Operation  of 
Habit. 

These  disquisitions  must  be  consi- 
dered as  totfldly  irrelevant  to  the  pro- 
per subject  of  inquiry,  unless  the  au- 
thor can  persuade  his  readers  that  the 
words  external  nature  comprehend  not 
only  the  material  world,  but  also  the 
dispositions,  and  affections,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  human  mind ;  in  fact,  all 
that  is  external  to  one  individual  mind* 
But  taking  it,  as  he  does,  for  granted^ 
that  his  definitions  are  correct,  his 
whole  essay  is  in  fact  a  disquisition  on 
the  moral  powers,  and  mental  faculties, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  affections  and  habit^ 
vhich  act  upon  the  structure,  or  in- 
fluence  the  well-being  of  society. 
Under  this  head,  are  some  judicious 
but  not  novel  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
TUhes  and  Poor  Laws.  The  author 
however  again  starts  off  from  his  track, 
and  plunges  into  an  abstract  specula- 
tion on  the  connection  between  the 
imtdlect  and  the  will ;  with  a  dinres- 
aion  on  the  difference  between  will  aad 
desire;  on  attention  as  a  faculty  of  the 
mind;  and  he  closes  his  book  with  a 
dissertation  "  on  the  Defects  and  Uses 
of  Natural  Theology." 
'  It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  openly 
and  honestly  spoken  our  opinion  on 
the  plan  of  this  work,  and  that  we 
have  considered  it  as  widely  deviating 
from  its  subject,  and  consequently  lay- 
ing itself  open  to  animadversion.  The 
author's  mind,  we  believe,  was  familiar 
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with  the  moral  and  oeconomic  subjects  and  they  increased  too  fast  on  our 
-which  he  discusses ;  they  have  formed  hands.  We  are  perfectly  certain  that 
the  basis  of  many  of  his  works,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  never  formed  his  taste 
have  been  his  favourite  theme.  We  on  the  study  of  our  great  EngHsd 
do  not  consider  them  as  at  all  devoid  writers ;  but  we  see  everywhere  traces 
of  the  highest  interest,  nor  do  we  say  in  it,  of  pulpit-composition,  of  that 
that  they  are  not  treated  of  on  the  best  style  whose  object  is  to  arrest  the  at- 
and  highest  principles ;  but  they  ought  tention,  to  arouse  the  feelings,  to  fill 
not  to  have  formed  the  ground-work  the  imagination,  and  to  satisfy  the 
of  a  treatise  on  the  effects  of  the  mate-  ear,  even  at  the  expense  of  that  cor- 
rial  world  on  the  mind  of  man.  We  rectness,  and  elegance  of  refined  sen- 
must  also  (as  we  are  great  fault-finders)  sibrlity,  which  ought  to  form  the 
say,  that  too  much  of  these  disquisi-  groundwork  of  every  good  style.  Mr. 
.tions  is  declamatory,  rhetorical,  and  Fox  found  how  much  his  habits  of 
diffuse ;  dwelling  long  and  earnestly,  oratory  had  disqualified  him  from  pos- 
and  with  much  amplification  of  argu-  sessing  that  chaste  and  more  reserved 
ment,  on  points  that  a  philosophical  manner  which  history  demanded.  We 
mind  would  have  either  considered  as  conceive  that  even  in  a  greater  degree 
already  settled,  or  passed  over  in  brief  Dr.'Chalmers's  attractions  as  a  popular 
and  rapid  consideration.  There  is  much  preacher,  have  injured  him  as  a  writer, 
that  would  be  reckoned  as  suitable,  if  However,  we  will  say  no  more.  .  He 
imfolded  in  the  moral  and  religious  has,  in  his  own  country,  examples  the 
disquisitions  of  the  pulpit;  but  that  finest  that  can  be  produced.  He  has 
we  think  too  common-place,  or  too  the  plain  conciseness  of  Reid,  the  clas- 
much  enlarged  on,  for  a  treatise  that  sical  force  and  elegance  of  Adam 
ought  to  have  been  elaborated  with  Smith,  the  melodious  and  measured 
the  greatest  care.  Such,  for  instance,  fiow  of  Dugald  Stuart,  and  above  all, 
are  the  arguments  addressed  to  those  the  native  graces,  the  refined  simpli- 
who  wish  to  consider  the  character  of  city,  the  beauty,  the  delicacy,  the  re- 
the  Deity  as  formed  of  universal  and  served  and  polished  eloquence  of  Hume, 
perfect,  and  all-absorbing  tenderness  Had  he  studied  the  last -mentioned! 
and  benevolence.  Now  really  this  author  alone,  we  consider  that  his 
would  be,  as  we  have  often  heard  it,  a  Essay  would  have  been,  in  its  philo- 
fit  subject  for  a  preacher,  addressing  sophical  analysis,  and  its  phraseology, 
himself  to  persons  of  no  superiorpowers  very  different  from  what  it  is. 
of  reflection  or  thought ;  but  it  ought  ^ 
not  to  have  been  pushed  forward  into  ^  Sermon  preached  at  the  rtsitation 
snch  prominence  here;  and  this  we  ^^^^  y^  the  Archdeacon  of  Ihtnes, 
say  also  of  some  other  disquisitions.  ^-^  ^^^  p„^^  qj^^^^^  ^^  Tam»tocK 
•  While,  therefore,  we  give  all  the  ^  Thursday,  June  20,  1833 ;  and 
praise  m  our  humble  power  to  bestow,  j^^f^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^ 
to  the  purity  of  the  Doctor  s  principles,  qi  present.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
the  goodness  of  his  feelings,  the  sound-  Atkyns  Bray,  B.D.  F.S. A. 

ness  of  his  ^^^^"^/^^^^^^^  '  IN  these  times,  when  the  prevailinr 

his  advice    and  even  sometimes  the  ^^^  .^  ^  ^j^^^^^  ^j^          P             8 

vigour  and  ^[^^(l^^^y^^^^'^/f^^^^^^^^  gious  or  political,  on  the*^  score  of  ex-. 

p^TeU^'ag^nst^'the'^te  in  which  he>  Pf  ^,^^'  rather  than  to  support  those 

t    \t       1,4,  c*  4.^  «™„  v;«  ♦i.«„«T.4.«  which  are  sound  and  just,  and  resist 

ir»  rwf^pe^  chSw^rt^  ^  •"«"'""=*  of  those  Uich  are  false^ 

^ .  r.          r              r  1  in  particular  had  amonir  her  ministers 

of  idiom,  of  grace,  of  elegance ;  some-  J^         ,    .     ,        chfmnions  of  her 

times  vulgarly  low,  but  generally  in-  !?^7/o«?;«!io^!!f^o^^^^         ?iJl 

flated  and%ompous ;  full  of  cumbrous  "^^^^^^  mdependence  as  Mr.  Bray, 

ornament  and  glitter ;.  perfectly  anti-  "  ^e  have  lately,»»  says  he,  "united  m 
philosophical  abound^^^^^ 

never  heard  this  side  Ae  Tweed^d-  eontemplated  changes  in  tL  Church  of- 

which  would   be  much  better  fitted  Ireland;  against  the  proposed  excision  of 

for  a  Glasgow  pulpit,  than  an  acade-  many  of  its  highest  dignitaries;  against, 

mic  treatise.     We  had  marked  many  taxing  the  clergy,  who  devote  theirlives, 

of  these  objectionable  passages  ;  but  to  tbe  good  of  the  several  parishes  firom- 

the  task  was  unpleasant  and  invidious,,  which  they  derive  their   incomes,   and' 
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jMUtBuig  bv  tbe  layimpioariator  who  giveii 
mck  notoing  in  return  for  that  which  h^ 
receives.  And  what  though  our  petition 
should  be  made  in  Tain  ?  let  us  submit  to 
our  superiors,  and  never  be  disheartened, 
still  less  dismayed.  Even  Christ  him- 
self prayed  to  his  Father,  <  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.' 
What  if  the  Church  of  England  and  Irer 
land  be  disunited?  What  if  even  the 
union  of  the  two  kii^doms  be  severed^ 
and  Ireland,  bj  the  proscription  of  Pro- 
testants, become  the  stronghold  of  Po- 
pery ?  If  we  drink  not  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fomioadon,  though  we  may 
drain  the  cup  of  affliction  to  the  very 
dregs,  yet  our  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into 
joy,  even  the  joy  of  our  Lord  in  heaven ; 
and  to  those  who  remain  on  earth,  there 
shall  be  «  restoiatioo.  Yes,  after  three 
years  aad  a  half,  t)ie  two  witnesses  shall 
be  restored  to  lifio^  and  shall  stand  upon 
their  £eet  The  sister-isles  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  if  severed  for  a  time, 
shall  be  «nited  again  in  indissoluble 
bonds,  and  the  multitude  of  the  isles 
may  be  glad  thereof.  When  God  shall 
set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  we,  a  re- 
united Idngdom,  seated  upon  the  seas, 
and  having,  therefore,  intercourse  with 
all  the  world,  may  bo  destined  mainly  to 


contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  glo«> 
nous  prophecy,  *  They  sball  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountaii^  ,fbr  th^ 
earUi  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.*  ** 

There  is  a  lexicographic  quaintness 
about  the  definition  of  TroXxrcca  (p.  12.) 
which  we  should  have  hardly  tnought 
necessary  to  be  employed  before  this 
learned  auditory  which  the  preacher 
was  addressing. 

A  notice  of  an  antiquarian  nature 
of  some  interest  occurs  at  page  7« 
founded  on  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion by  Tacitus  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, "nam  duos  coUes  immensum 
editos  claudebant  muri  per  artem  ob- 
liqui  aut  introrsus  sinuati  ut  latent 
oppugnantium  ad  ictus  patescerent.'* 
This  shews  that  the  ancients  were  as 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of  flank- 
ing projections  as  Vauban  himself. 

The  Romans  did  not  employ  them 
in  their  entrenched  camps,  because 
the  simplicity  and  celerity  of  formation 
which  Uie  straight  line  presented,  over- 
balanced other  considerations ;  but 
that  they  were  used  in  the  walls  of 
their  cities,  Pompeii  presents  a  striking 
example. 
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PICTURES  OF  CHEVALIEE  8.  ERARD. 

On. the  22d  of  June,  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manson  put  up  for  sale  fifty  pictures, 
all  of  great  merit,  the  property  of  the  late 
Chevalier  Sebastian  Erard,  of  the  Chateau 
dela  Muette,  at  Passy.  «  The  Chevalier 
Sebastian  Eiard*s  taste  and  knowledge  in 
art  were,  perhaps,  little  inferior  to  his 
high- talent  for  mechanical  invention ;  and 
while  perfecting  his  improvements  on  the 
medmnism  of  the  harp  and  piano-forte, 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  collect- 
ing, around  him  the  very  finest  productions 
of  art  whidi  wealth  could  procure.  He 
had  left  for  some  years  the  management 
of  fab  mannfiictory  in  England  to  the  care 
of  his  nephew,  and  had  retired  to  the 
Chftt«iu  de  la  Muette,  at  Passy,  where 
he  buih  the  picture  gallery  from  whence 
this  collection  comes;  aiul  the  most  ac- 
compUshed  judges,  by  whom  it  was  fre- 
quented, have  acknowledged  it  among  the 
most  celebrated  on  the  Continent."  The 
prices  brought  by  the  principal  pictures 
were  as  follow ;  but  these  only  were  actu- 
ally sold  to  which  is  affixed  the  purchaser's 
name.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by 
A.  Durer,  751.  12*.;. Flight  into  J5gypt» 
by  Swaneveldt,  64/.  2^. 4  Young  Lady,  l)y 
Terbui^g,  651, 2s, ;  Landsca^,  by  A.  Van 
de  Velde,  82/.  I9t,i  Landscape,  byGas- 

Gjikt.  Mag.  JWy,  183a 
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pero  Daguet  and  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
97/.  13*.,  White;  Holy  Family,  by  Ja- 
copd  Palma,  sen.  74/.  11*.;  Landscape, 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  87/.  3#. ;  Flowers,  by 
Van  Huysum  (formeriy  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
ring's) 174/.  6*.,  White;  Rembrandt's 
Mother,  by  him,  220/.  10*. ;  Christ  bles^ 
ing  litde  children,  by  Rubens,  151/.  41*. ; 
Bowl-players,  by  Teniers,  159/.  12*. ; 
Landscape,  by  Claude,  231/.;  Nativitj^, 
by  Munllo,  168/.  1*.;  Road  scene,  by 
Wynants  and  Wouvermans,  242/.  11*., 
White;  Virgin,  Infant,  and  St.  John,  by 
L.  Caracci,  129/.  3*. ;  St  Cadierine  re- 
ceiving the  Crown,  198iL  9*.;  Nursing 
of  Jupiter,  by  O.  Romano,  80/.  17*., 
Lord  Northwick ;  Frozen  Canal,  by  Otf- 
tade,  295/.  1*.,  Seguire ;  Fortune  Teller, 
by  Teniers,  14>7/. ;  Venus  caressing  Cupid, 
by  Correggio,  89/.  5*. ;  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Kafiaelle,54/.  12*.;  Landscape,  by  John 
Both,  409/.  10*.j  Seguire ;  Christ  deliver- 
ing the  "Keys  to  Pefter,  by  Joannes  Vin- 
cent, 205/.;  Alcbyi5nist,,by  Teniers,  267/. 
15*.,  Swaby;  Landscape,  by  A.  Van  der 
Velde,  294./.,  Swaby;  Young  Ladyi  by 
Metzu,  257/.  5*.,  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes; 
Birth  of  Baochus,  by  Pousnn,  320/.  5s. ; 
Carthago,  by  Claude,  483/. ;  Landscape 
by  Cuyp,  399/.,  Norton;  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Teniers,  703/.  10*.,  White;  Pastuinge, 
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by  Paul  Potter,  325Z.  10#.;*  G.  Dow's 
Portrait,  by  himself,  603/.  \5s, ;  Land- 
scape,  an  exquisite  moonlight,  by  Van 
der  Neer,  808/.  10*.,  Lord  Farnborough ; 
Education  of  Cupid,  by  Correggio  (often 
engraved),  215/.  5«,;  The  Seasons,  four 
pictures,  by  D.  Teniers,  588/. ;  The  Sea- 
sons, four  oval  pictures,  by  Albono,  1570/. 
10*.;  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  by  Cor- 
reggio, 107/. 

Prince  de  Talleyrand's  Pictures. 

Thirteen  pictures  from  this  collection 
were  submitted  to  sale  by  Messrs.  Christ 
tie  and  Manson,  June  1.     The  following 
-pictures  were  knocked  down  at  the  prices 
mentioned,  but  they  were  all  bought  in. — 
-Lot  2.  Roman  Charity,  by  V.  Mol,  109/. 
4*. — Lot  10.  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Mu- 
rillo,   286/.^  13*.— 11.  Holy  Family,  by 
l^alma,  409/.   10*. — 12.  Augustus   con- 
sulting the  Sibyl,  by  Garofalo,  378/. —la 
Virgin  under  a  Canopy,  by  A.  del  Sarto, 
630/. 

'  sales  of  ENGLISH  PORTRAITS. 

Two  interesting  collections  of  Portraits 
have  been  sold  during  the  present  month. 
That  dispersed  by  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson  on  the  11th  of  July  consisted  of 
pictures  chiefly  from  Burford  Prioiy  in 
Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Lenthall 
family,  from  the  time  of  Speaker  Lent- 
ball,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  The 
most  important  article  was  a  family  piece 
of  the  More  family,  including,  with  the 
heads  painted  by  Holbein,  those  of  the 
Ropers  (we  believe)  of  a  subsequent  ge- 
neration; this  was  sold  for  105/.,  and,  we 
understand,  was  bought  by  the  gentleman 
who  succeeds  the  Lenthall  family  at  Bur- 
ford.  The  other  most  interesting  por- 
traits were,  a  picture  of  Speaker  Lent- 
hall, seated,  in  his  robes,  by  Walker, 
bought  for  22/L  1*.  by  Mr.  Lenthall;  se- 
veral others  of  the  Lenthall  family,  all 
under  10/. ;  Charles  the  First,  w.  1.  ]^y 
My  tens,  24/.  3*.,  Tuck;  Prince  Henry, 
w.l.  by  Mytens,  \5l  15*.,  Tuck;  Henri- 
etta Maria,  w.  I.  by  Vandyke,  15/.  15*., 
Streat;  Chief  Justice  Tanfleld,  w.  1. 
7/.  7*. ;  Lady  Tanfield,  w.  1.  by  Mark 
Garrard,  12/.  12*. 

The  other  collection,  sold  by  Mr, 
Wheatley  on  the  11th  of  July,  consisted 
of  about  130  portraits  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
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milies  of  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart/ 
and  many  illustrious  statesmen,  among' 
which  were  the  following :  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  Zuccero,  27/.  6*.,  Hull;  Ladjr 
le  Despencer,  hy^   M.  Gerrard,  22/.  1*. 
Hull ;  Earl  of  Leicester,  Vi«!ount  Lisle, 
21/.,  Molteno;  James  L  and  his  Queen,- 
by  Van  Somer,  15/.  15*.,  Forster;  Lady 
Southwell,  ob.  1681,  14/.  14*.;  Duchess 
of  Mazarine,  14/L ;  Sir  W.  Ashbumham, 
1679,  9/.  9*. ;  Lee,  Countess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, 8/.  18*.  6rf.  These  four  large  whole- 
lengths  were  by  Sir  P.  Lely,  and  were 
bought  by  Mr.  *  Marshall.     Marchioness 
of  Dorset,  1569,  11/.  11*.,  Molteno  and 
Greaves;   Chief  Justice  Glynn,  9/.  15r.,' 
Bryant;  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  B<dton/ 
dau.   of  Duke   of   Monmouth,    9/.  dr., 
Marshall;  Hennr,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  of  Charles  IL  9/.  9*.,  Molteno; 
J.   Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  7/.  7*., 
Abraham ;  Lord   Falkland,  by  Dohson, 
IL  7*.,  Tuck;  Selden,  by  Lely,  6/.  6*., 
Sir  C.  E.  Grey;  Sir  N.  Poynts,  of  Iron 
Acton,  by  Holbein,  6/.  2*.  6^.,  Molteno; 
H.  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  Holbein, 
5/.  15*.  6(/.,  Heber;   Earl  of  Essex,  by 
Yeates,  5/.  5*.,  Sir  C.  E.  Grey;  Count 
Gondomar,  4/.,  Sir  C.  E.  Grey;  Henry 
VIIL  by  J.  Mabuse,  3/.  12*.,  HuU ;  ^ 
R.  Wotton,  set.  63,  and  Anne,  his  wife; 
St.  61,  1504,  with  eight  verses,  a  curious 
old  picture,  3/.  3*.,  Hull;  Hester  Tem- 
ple, wife  of  Sir  J.  Temple,  set.  94, 2/.  15*., 
HuU. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

The  following  are  ainong  the  principal 
Exhibitions  recently  opened :  ~an  assem- 
blage of  the  works  of  the  three  Presidents, 
Reynolds,  West,  and  Lawrence,  at  the 
British  Gallery.  A  panorama  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  depicted  with  striking  vigour 
by  Mr.  Barker,  in  Leicester-square.  A 
copy  of  Martin's  Belshazzar's  Feast, 
painted  on  a  Iturge  scale,  with  *<  dioramic 
eiSect,**  at  the  Queen's  Bazaar,  Oxford- 
street. 

The  beautiful  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Turner,  R.A.  for  his  "  Views  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,"  and  for  the  new  edition 
of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  have  been  exhibited  at  the  bouse 
of  Messrs.  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves^ 
and  afforded  high  gratification. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


New  Works  announced  Jbr  Publication, 
An  Introduction  to  General  History 
and  Chronolo^.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Gil- 

SERDALE,  Mt  A. 

Cole's  Northamptonshire  Graphic 
Cabinet;  consisting  of  picturesque  Views 
of  Chiircbes,  Seats,  &c.  Engraved  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Smith,  &c. 

The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,  from  the  accession  of  James  I. ; 


with  a  Sketch  of  the  Reformed  R^igion 
in  Ireland  during  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
By  Dr.  J.  S.  Reio. 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Sovereigns 
of  Modem  Europe.  Written  by  a  Gren- 
tleman  [Lord  Dover]  for  the  Instnietion 
and  Amusement  of  his  Eldest  Son. 

Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  at  the 
Hoyal  Academy.  By  Thomas  Phillips 
Esq.  R.A. 
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Coloured  Views  of  Niagara  and  Que- 
l>ec.    By  Lieut.- Col.  Cockbubn. 

Songs  of  Switzerland,  &c.  By  Mr* 
Henry  Brandr£:th. 

The  Condition  of  the  West  India 
Slave ;  with  illustrative  Engravings.  By 
Robert  Cruikshank. 

On  the  Nature  of  Malignant  Cholera. 
By  Dr.  Ayre,  of  Hull. 

The  Author  of  ''  Selwyn'**-ha8  a  new 
volume  in  the  press,  entitled,  •  Olympia 
Monita ;  her  Times,  Life  and  Writings. 

The  Van  Diemen*s  Land  Almanack 
for  the  Current  Year;  being  a  Complete 
Guide  to  the  Emigrant 

Mr.  Aga8Siz*s  Journey  to  Switzerland, 
and  Pedestrian  Tours  in  that  Country, 
accompanied  by  a  general  account  of 
Switzerland,  and  foitning  a  complete 
Guide  to  that  romantic  region. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fraber,  the  Author  of  the 
KuzzUbash,  the  Highland  Smugglers,  &c. 
has  contributed  a  volume  to  the  Library 
of  Romance,  entitled,  the  Khan's  Tale. 

Mrs.  Bray  is  preparing  a  uniform 
edition  of  her  Historical  and  Legendary 
Romances,  to  be  published  in  Monthly 
Volumes ;  the  whole  to  be  comprised  in 
fifteen  or  eighteen  volumes. 

Plan  of  a  National  and  Civil  Registrar 
tion  of  Births,  Maniages,  and  Deaths ; 
in  a  letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Registration.  By  Wil- 
LiAM  Henry  Black. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Anniversarv  Meeting,  Sir  Geo. 
Murray,  Bart,  was  elected  President,  in 
the  room  of  the  E^l  of  Ripon,  who  re- 
tired in  rotation.  The  royal  premiuin 
was  presented  to  Mr.  John  Briscoe,  late 
commander  of  the  brig  Tula,  a  South  Sea 
sealer,  for  his  intrepidity  and  success^  in 
exploring  hi^h  southern  latitudes,  during 
his  voyage  m  1831-2,  whereby  he  dis- 
covered considerable  tracts  of  land  in 
47^  £.  since  called  £nderby*s  Land,  and 
in  670  \f,  since  odled  Graham's  Land. 

At  the  meeting  of  June  10th,  some 
important  intelligence  was  made  known 
respecting  the  African  Expedition.  A 
letter  had  been  receivedirom  Mr.  Richard 
Lander,  announcing  his  arrival  at  the  river 
Nun  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  his  ex- 
pectation of  reaching  the  Eboe  country 
ill  four  days.  The  small  steam-boat  stem- 
med the  currents  bravely^  and  ascended 
the  Mger  with  apparent  ease. 

An  interesting  communication  was  also 
made  rdative  to  the  Pitcaim  Islanders, 
whose  return  to  their  native  homes,  after 
their  brief  sojourn  in  Otaheite,  was  no- 
ticed  in  our  number  for  July,  1832,  p.  73L 
The^  lost  about  nineteen  of  their  number 
by  wckneiw  at  Otaheite.  The  want  of 
water,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  dbeir  leaving  the  Island,  they 
now  seem  determined  to  overcome,  by 


forming  new  tanks  fts  their" numbers  in^ 
crease.  The  persons  in  the  Island  now 
amount  to  seventy-nine;  tod  it  is  the 
general  opinion,  that,  with  provident  ma- 
nagement, it^may  be  made  capable  of 
supporting  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  total  want  of  an  anchorage,  how^ 
ever,  will  alwavs  be  found  a  great  in- 
convenience. A  Mr.  Joshua  Hill  has 
undertaken  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
islanders,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Ripon  has  requested  some  legal  authority 
from  the  British  Government,  and  the 
removal  of  three  runaway  English  sailora, 
whose  example  has  tainted  the  moral  con^* 
duct  of  the  little  community. 

THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

July  15. — The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  took  place  yesterday  at  this  Insti-^ 
tution ;  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  presided.  It  appeared  from  the 
statement  of  the  Professors  that  some  of 
the  classes  had  not  been  very  well  filled 
during  the  past  year,  while  other&i— for 
instance,  the  law  school — were  crowded. 
After  having  delivered  the  prizes,  his 
Royal  Highness  concluded  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  with  a  short  addres& 
The,  attention  paid  to  the  mathematical 
department  in  the  University,  called  forth 
the  especial  eulogium  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  SIR  T.  GRESHAM. 

The  second  Commemoration  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  and  delivery  of  tlie 
Prize  -Medal  to  the  successful  candidate 
in  Musical  Composition,  took  place  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  Maiden-lane,  Cheap- 
side,  on  Thursday;  July  4th,  and  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  most  re- 
spectable auditory.  The  first  part  of  the 
performance  consisted  of  the  successful 
anthem,  <*  Turn  thee,  O  Lord,"  composed 
by  Mr.  K.  J.  Pye,  a  selection  from 
Mozart*s  Requiem,  and  other  sacred  airs. 
The  second  pleasingly  diversified  the 
solemnity  of  the  former,  by  a  selection  of 
various  madrigals  and  glees,  chiefly  from 
authors  contemporary  with  Sir  Thomto 
Gresham. 

•«  The  Soldier  tired,"  performed  as  a 
trumpet  solo  by  Mr.  Distin,  was  rap- 
turously applauded.  A  MS.  madrigal, 
by  Lord  Bui^hersh,  and  a  MS.  glee,  by 
Sir  John  Rogers,  Bart  were  highly 
approved  of.  Mrs.  Atkins,  Miss  Novello^ 
and  Miss  Clara  Novello,  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  sacred  chaunts. 

The  whole  performance  lasted  about 
two  hours,  and  was  concluded  with  <^  God 
save  the  king,*'  which  was  sung  in  excel- 
lent st^^le  by  the  whole  corpt  Iiarmonique. 
The  directors  were  the  same  as  tbe  last 
year,  (see  the  list  in  our  present  v^umi^ 
p-  54),  with  the  additional  names  of  the 
llight  Hon.  Lord  Bui^hersh,  Sir  JoHii ' 
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L.  Rogera,  Bart^  Benjamiii  Havrea  aod 
Wn.  Jones,  Esqre. 
'  Tbtre  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  liberal 
donation  of  a  private  individual  will  geatlj 
tend  to  promote  the  object  for  which  the 
Music  Lecture  was  founded  by  Sir  ThoB. 
Oresham — the  advancement  of  musical 
Bcience.  We  understood  Professor  Ste- 
Tens,  nbo  delirered  the  Frize  Medal,  to 
■tale,  that  there  had  this  jeai  been  no 
less  than  twentj  candidatea  for  it. 

The  leader  of  the  band  on  this  occuiiMi 
was  Signoi  Spagnolettii  the  conductor 
Mr.  Vincent  Norello.  It  struck  ua  aa  a 
arkable  drcumstuice,  that  the  Hall 


[Jaiy. 


A  cMtaiderable  edipM  of  the  Siqi  took 

5 lace  early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
uly.  It  commenced  at  w.  d7m.  59^  or 
one  hour  alter  eun-rise,  and  arrived  at  it* 
greatest  obscuration  at  5b,  40ni.  3b.  It 
attained  the  visible  d  aX,  Sh.  dSm.  13«., 
and  [he  moon  lelt  the  sun's  disc  at  6h. 
iSat.  21s.  The  greateit  obKuiation  9> 
49'  31"  on  the  northern  part  of  the  wa, 
ma  agreeable  to  tbe  accompaDying  lepre. 


s   far  a: 


could  judge,  very  neatly  in  dimensions 
with  Crottty  Hall,  suppoung  the  latter 
were  disencumbered  ul'  its  warehouse 
floors.  It  Ti-usindeed  a  goodand  success, 
fill  rebearsal  of  the  effect  ivbich  would 
be  produced  by  aimilar  perfommnces  in 
Crosby  Hall,  to  which,  when  restored, 
we  believe  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  de-  | 

Another  Gold  Medal,  of  five  eiuneaa 
*Blue,  is  offered,  next  year,  for  tnc  best 
origiiiat  Composition  in  Sacred  Vocal 
Jlunc,  either  Hymn  or  Anthem. 


DiirinE  the  month  of  July  there  have 
been — what  may  be  considered  rather  an 
unusual  occurrence — two  visible  eclipses, 

«ne  of  [he  moon,  and  tbe  otber  of  the  sun. 
The  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  being  the  second 

.during  the  year,  took  place  on  tlie  night  of 
the  1st  of  July,  and  the  whole  would  be 
visible  to  Athca,  and  the  greater  part  of 

Europe  and  South  America.    The  moon 

'first  touched  the  ivorthem  part  of  the  earth's 
imibra  at  llh.  Im.  29s.i  the  middle  or 
greatest  obscuration  took  place  39m.  34a. 
alter  midnight,  and  tbe  end  was  at  3h. 

.  17m.  3Bs.  in  the  morning  of  the  2A. 

The  annexed  is  a  correct  delineation  of 
tbia  eclipae  for  Greenvrkh  ,■  when  the  in- 
gress of  the  shadow  will  be  on  tbe  left,  at 

.B,  46»  56'  13"  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  moon's  circumference,  and  the  egress 
38°  15'  3"  near  the  point  e  to  the  right 

.of  the  same.     Greatest  obscuration  10° 

,i8' Sty  on  the  soulbern  part  of  tbe  moon's 


V  n  is  a  vertical,  and  //  O  an  horizontd 
line,  passing  through  S,  the  sun's  centre; 
C  Mli  the  curve  described  by  the  moon'i 
centre,  which  iVas  nearly  a  right  line ; 
B  is  the  point  where  (he  dark  bodj  of 
the  moon  made  tbe  first  visible  impres- 
sion on  the  sun's  periphery,  or  the  eclipse 
beran,  and  E  the  same  where  it  ended. 

!FYam  tbe  favourable  state  of  the 
morning  and  duration  of  tbe  edipse, 
opportunity  was  given  for  obserration; 
and  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  that  part  of  tlie  moon's  disc 
projected  on  the  sun,  instead  of  bdng 
uniformly  circular,  was  rugged  and  un- 
even, arising  from  the  elevations  situated 
on  the  margin  of  the  moon's  disc.  There 
was  a  sensible  diminution  of  light,  but 
not  so  much  as  might  have  been  inferred, 
considering  nine  digits  nearly,  or  three- 
fourths  ot  the  ann,  was  obscured.  The 
duratioa  of  tbe  eclipse  was  Ih.  44m.  15s. 
Tbe  visilHLtr  of  the  eclipse  was  confined 
to  Europe,  the  northern  regions  of  Asia, 
and  a  few  of  the  islands  of  tbe  Noith 
Pacific  Ocean. 


Several  volumes  of  ori^nal  Drawii^ 
and  MS,  Collections  for  the  county  of 

Salop,  the  production  of  the  leisure  houn 
of  the  Ute  Mr.  David  Partes,  of  Shrewa- 
buiT  will  be  submitted  to  puUic  com. 
petition  at  Shrewsbury  on  August  26th 
next  The  Library  of  Mr,  Psrkes  wHl 
be  sold  on  the  sii  preceding  days. 
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FOBSIQN:  LiTEaABT  InT£LUOENGB. 

.  M.  Thiers,  author  of  a  Historjr  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  now  Minister  of 
|he  Interior,  was  ejected,  June  20,  a 
member  of  the  Academie .  Fran^aisei  in 
the  room  of  the  late  M.  Andrieux,  by  a 
majority  of  ]?  votes  over  M.  Charles 
Nodier,  who  had  six.  The  unsuccessful 
candidate,  M.  Nodier,  is  one  of  the  best 
UtUraUurt  in  France.  He  deserves  an 
honourable  mention  in  our  pages,  as  the 
author  of  an  esteemed  bibliographical 
volume,  entitled  Biblioih^que  Sacree 
GrecquO'Latinet  containing  an  account  of 
the  principal  editions  of  the  Scriptui'es  and 
the  Fathers,  down  to  the  Imitation,  attri* 
hutod  to  Grerson  and  Kempis. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  gold  me- 
fiel  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Hall  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (In- 
stitute)  for  his  improvement  in  steam  n^ 
ligation,  by  which  the  use  of  paddle- 
wheels  is  superseded.  (Galignani*s  Mes- 
senger.) 

.  Two  French  translations  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Croldsmith's  work,  TheStaiUtkt  of  France^ 
have  just  been  published,  the  one  at  Pa- 
ris, and  the  other  at  Frankfort. 

A  French  journal,  entitled  Le  PoUh- 
sow,  has  been  commenced  by  some 
Iriends  of  the  Polish  cause.  It  will  em- 
brace the  following  objects. — 1.  All  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  existence  and  inde- 
pendence of  Pobmd,  and  to  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  refugees. — 2,  Foreign 
IMilkfics^  principally  such  as  affect  the  in- 
terests of  Poland. — 3.  The  history  and 
statiaties  of  Poland;  a  statement  of  the 
services  she  has  rendered  to  Europe,  as 
a  barrier  against  the  Mahometans,  ^c. ; 
and  the  Inography  of  her  most  illustrious 
]Mtive8.-.4ii  The  literature  of  Poland,  of 
which  we  have  no  sample,  except  Mr. 
Bowring*s  Specimen*  of  Polish  poetry; 
and  her  progress  in  the  sciences,  which  is 
adorded  by  the  name  of  Copernicus. — 5. 


Intelligence  of  the  day,  with  accounts  of 
her  present  sufferings,  drawn  from  au^ 
thentic  correspondence,  and  divested  of 
all  exaggeration. — The  publication  is  to 
be  earned  on  by  a  company,  the  expense 
being  provided  for  by  shares  of  five  hun- 
dred francs  each;  it  will  appear  once- a 
month,  or  weekly  if  the  funds  should  be 
sufficient*  The  first  number  was  announce 
ed  for  the  i  5th  of  July.  The  subscription 
i^  five  francs  for  six  months,  or  ten  fVancs 
per  annum,  in  France,  and  beyond  the 
frontiers  7  and  H  francs.  The  office  of 
/>€  Polonait  is  at  No.  12,  Rue  Vivienncr 
Paris. 

Signor  Sforzosi  has  just  published,- in 
duodecimo,  a  "  Guide  Pratique  de  la 
Langue  Italienne,  ou  cours  6l^mentif  et 

{>rogressif  pour  facility  Tetude  de  cette 
angue,'*  on  the  interlineary  plan.  He  is 
author  of  a  "  Compendio  d^la  -  Storia 
d' Italia,*'  in  a  single  volume  of  the  same 
size. 

M.  Cellerier,  jun.  Professor  at  Gene- 
\'a,  has  published  an  *'  Introduction  k  la 
lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  a  Tusage  des  . 
hommes  religieux  et  ^claires.**  The  por- 
tion which  has  already  appeared  is  de^ 
voted  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  woiic 
appears  to  b€l  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  the  best  divines  of  the  modem  Ge- 
nevese  school,  that  is  to  say,  more  fitted 
to  interest  the  reader  in  the  philosopby 
and  history  of  the  sacred  Volume,  than 
to  present  it  in  its  peculiar  and  more  iq^i- 
ritual  point  of  view.  The  German  theo- 
logists  are  treated  Math  great  deference, 
while  the  purer  religionists  of  that  eoun^. 
try  are  passed  over  with  little  respect. 
Such  works  may  have  their  use,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  leading  some  persons  to 
study  the  Bible  in  earnest ;  but  while  we 
81^  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  the  sin- 
cere reader,  who  seeks  improvement  and 
amendment,  that  they  are  not  cakulated 
for  him. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


PALACE  OF   THE  THERMS  AT  FARTS. 

NO  traveller,  possessing  a  taste  for 
antiquities,  visits  the  capital  of  France 
without  going  to  see  the  interesting  re- 
mains known  by  the  name  of  the  Palais 
des  T*hermes.  These  ruins  are  situated 
between  the  streets  De  la  Harpe,  Du 
Foin,  Saint  Jacques,  and  Des  Matburins, 
a  dose  and  dirty  quarter  of  the  city,  but^ 
neverliieless,  a  nigfaly  interesting  locality, 
on  account  of  its.  numerous  associations. 
Many  have  been  the  conjectures  with 
respect  to  the  original  design  of  this  edr- 
^ce ;  but  the  most  intelligent  French  an- 
tiquiirtes  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  one  of 
those  structures  denominated  Tbermn; 
•namely,  stoves^  or  .warm  baths:  its  Ro- 


man construction  and  arrangement  full^ 
warrant  these  conjectures. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  Rome,  the 
baths  were  regarded  as  objects  of  the 
highest  utility  and  importance.  In  the 
early  ages  they  were  plain  and  simple  in 
their  construction;  but  the  progress  of 
luxury  and  refinement  effected  a  change 
in  these  establishments,  and,  eventually, 
gatleries,  porticoes,  gamUing-saloons,  and 
gymnasia  wei*e  considered  as  necessary 
additions  to  the  T%erm«B,  Finally,  they 
became  the  residence  of  the  Emperors 
and  Ofssars.  The  Baths  at  Paris  were, 
for  some  rime,  supposed  to  have  been 
constrtieted  by  Julian- the  Second,  during 
his  sojourn  as  Ciesar  among  the  Gauls, 
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Palais  des  Thermesy  Paris, 


[July; 


for  whose  capital  be  entertained,  as  we 
are  informed,  a  strong  attachment.  Julian 
resided  here  from  the  end  of  the  year  355 
(A.U.C.  1108)  till  the  spring  of  361;  but 
during  that  period  was  twice  called  away 
to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians 
who  threatened  the  province.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  absence  extended  to  two  years, 
and,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  re- 
pairs required  in  consequence  of  devasta- 
tions by  the  enemy,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Csesar  on  his  return,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  the  builder  of  these  baths 
needs  confirmation.  Besides,  the  French 
antiquaries  maintain  that  a  building  of 
such  magnitude  is  not  consistent  with  the 
alleged  character  of  Julian;  whose  life, 
according  to  the  most  creditable  historians, 
was  all  simplicity  and  economy.  That  he 
was  both  chaste  and  temperate  we  have 
as  good  proof  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
history;  but  still  the  life  of  Julian  is  a 
paradox.  It  must  ever  remain  a  marvel 
that  the  sage  who  has  been  eulogized  by 
the  florid  pen  of  Gibbon,  replaced  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  by  that  of  the  people 
whom  the  Roman  satirist  has  so  quaintly 
ridiculed;  that  Julian  should  have  cast 
down  the  cross,  an  emblem  of  the  suffer- 
ing ofone  whom  sceptics  might  venerate^ 
and  erect  in  its  stead  the  brute  figures  of 
Apis  and  Anubis.  The  number  of  me- 
dals, which  have  descended  to  us,  warrant 
the  belief  that  between  the  occupations  of 
war  and  philosophy,  Julian  had  yet  some 
moments  to  waste  upon  the  arts,  much  as. 
they  had  degenerated  among  the  Romans 
at  that  period*. 

M.  Pulaure,  in  his  history  of  Paris, 
attributes  the  building  of  these  Baths  to 
Constantius  Chlorus,  Julian's  grandfather; 
and  observes,  >vith  much  plausibility,  **  the 
construction  of  this  palace  must  be  attri- 
buted to  a  prince,  who,  during  a  long  stay 
in  Gaul,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  quiet  neces- 
sary to  the  undertaking  of  such  an  enter- 
prize.  Constantius  Chlorus  possessed 
these  advantages :  he  resided  in  the  coun- 
try as  Caesar  and  Emperor  fourteen  years 
successively ;  no  Emperor  before  or  after 
resided  so  long  a  time  in  Gaul ;  his  reign 
was  peaceful,  and  history  does  not  inform 
us  of  any  event  that  might  have  offered 
an  obstacle  to  the  raising  of  such  an  edi- 
fice."    This  opinion  is  almost  confirmed 

*  The  small  brass  coins  with  the  head 
of  Serapis,  evidently  bear  the  por- 
trait of  Julian,  represented  as  that  Deit^. 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  an  emi- 
nent antiquary.  These  coins  are  com- 
mon, and  must  have  been  issued  in  great 
numbers.  lif  Julian  did  not  sanction  this 
piece  of  detestable  flattenr,  so  common  in 
the  most  coiTupt  ages  of  Rome,  he  had 
the  power  to  recai  the  issue  of  these 
x)iiis. 


by  the  fact  that  the  building  resemUes^ 
both  in  architecture  and  masonry,  the  ode- 
brated  Baths  of  Diocletian  at  Kome# 
The  "  Palais  des  Thermes"  was  occupied 
by  Julian,  during  his  residence  iii  Gaid; 
for  we  are  told  that  it  was  forcibly  enter- 
ed at  midnight  b^  the  people,  who  obliged 
the  Csesar  to  quit  the  remote  apartment 
to  which  he  had  retreated^and  come  fottfar 
to  receive  firom  them  the  dignity  of  Au-» 
gustus.  It  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  Emperors  Valens  and  Valentiniany 
and,  in  the  year  508,  by  Clotilda,  th« 
Queen  of  Clovis ;  subsequently  by  ChiU 
debert  and  his  queen.  From  toat  period 
to  the  12th  century,  we  have  no  account 
of  this  structure,  which  continued  to  be  a 
royal  residence,  or  was  reckoned  among 
the  regal  palaces.  John  de  'Haute- Ville  f  ^ 
a  writer  of  that  time,  in  a  work  entitled, 
"  De  ^ula  in  montis  vertice  constHuta" 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  immense  size  of 
this  structure,  and  the  title  appears  to  in- 
dicate that  that  portion  of  the  building 
which  has  been  preserved  to  this  day, 
was  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  once  vast 
edifice.  Simon  De  Possy  held  this  place 
till  the  year  1218,  when  Philip  Augustus 
gave  it  to  Henri,  his  chamberlain.  It 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  se- 
veral private  individuals,  and,  still  more 
recently,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  cooper, 
by  whom  it  was  used  as  a  warehouse ;  but 
the  Government  wishing  to  preserve  it 
from  total  ruin,  and  to  place  in  it  a  coUeo* 
tion  of  antiquities,  purchased  it  in  1819} 
commenced  the  repairs,  and  pulled  down 
the  houses  in  the  Kue  de  la  Harpe,  which 
had  so  long  hidden  this  interesting  relie. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  this  building  had  its 
origin  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  Chlorus. 
Its  original  extent  shall  now  be  described. 
It  stretched,  on  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
environs  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Campus.  On  the  north  its  build- 
ings reached  to  the  small  branch  of  the 
Seine,  where  traces  of  ancient  buildings 
have  been  discovered.  In  the  cellars  of 
a  house  on  this  spot  there  are  vaults  and 
pillars  corresponding  with  those  under 
the  building  in  the  Rue  de  la  'Harpe. 
The  road  from  Arcueil  to  Paris  bounds 
it  on  the  east ;  a^d  the  subterranean  aque- 
duct of  Arcueil,  flows  by  its  side,  and 
furnishes  it  with  water.  On  the  west 
was  the  garden  of  the  palace,  of  consi- 
derable extent,  in  modem  times  called 
the  Clos  de  Lias :  this  garden  was  entirely 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  course  of 
the  Seine. 

The  remains  of  this  once  extensive 

1^  I   I       ■■■»■■■■■■       ■■  ■     ■  -■■  ■ I  ■     - .  I       "  — 

f  John  de  Hauteville,  or  Hauville,  was 
a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,  about 
the  year  1190.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Warton,  in  his  history  of  English  Poetrj', 
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palace  cdnsiit  of  ft  saloon,  a  vestibule, 
subterraneous  passages,  and  a  court.   The 

f>lan  of  the  saloon  consists  of  two  paral- 
elograms  joined  together.     The  arches 
above  the  saloon  are  raised  about  40  feet 
finom  the  ground.     They  supported,  not 
many  years  since,  a  bed  of  earth  thick 
enough  to  plant  trees  upon.     The  earth, 
however,  has  since  been  cleared  away,  and 
the  arches  protected  by  a  roof  of  slates. 
The  ridges  of  the  arches  descending  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  walls,  unite  and 
support  themselves  under  a  bracket  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
One  of  these,  found  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  grand  parallelogram,  is  very  well  pre- 
served.    These  emblems  are  very  con- 
sistent ornaments  for  a  bath.    The  fronts 
of'  the  walls  of  the  saloon  are  decorated 
with  afcsules,  which  are  alternately  large 
and  smdi     The  front  of  the  south  weJl 
has  tive  arcades,    three   large  and  two 
small,  the  centre  one  having  the  form  of  a 
niche ;  the  two  smaller  ones  on  each  side 
are  not  so  deep ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
two  which  are  closed,  and  of  which  the 
brick  centre  is  only  perceptible,  are  of 
the  same  form  as  those  nrst  described. 
Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
holes  in  the  three  arcades  in  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  were  used  for  bringing  the 
water  into  the  Bath^  but  they  appear  to 
be  merely  passages  opened  by  one  of  the 
ancient  proprietors  for  some  object^  of 
personal   consideration.     The   materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sa- 
loon are  rough  stones  and  bricks.     The 
stones,  which  are  symmetrically  cut,  and 
are  about  four  inches  thick,  are  disposed 
fai  three  rows  alternately  with  four  rows 
of  brick  one  inch  in  thickness.      The 
whole  is  bound  with  mortar,  which  is  of 
vast  solidity,  and  appears  to  be  composed 
of  lime  and  sand;  nevertheless,  numerous 
repairs  have  been  made  in  it  at  different 
periods,  especially  on  the  north  side,  and 
in  the  smaller  parallelogram.     A  trench 
having  been  made  in  this  part  of  the 
saloon,  about  two  or  three  feet  in  depth, 
a  well  was  discovered,  which  separates  a 

Eiece  from  the  larger  parallelogram :  per- 
aps  this  was  the  apartment  where  it  was 
customary  to  take  the  baths.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  there  is  a  door  in  the 
west  wall,  which  probably  opened  into 
another  square  contiguous  to  it.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  grand  square,  a  staircase 
has  been  discovered  which  appears  to  lead 
underground.  Besides  this  staircase, 
there  is  another  in  the  northern  side  of 
the  vestibule,  which  at  cae  sixth  step 
turns  off  at  a  right  angle;  the  branch 
which  turns  towards  the  east,  conducts 
to  a  subterranean  passage  ten  feet  under 
ground,  which  is  divided  into  three  paral- 
lel vaults,  communicating  by  lateral  ar- 
cades, in  the  third  of  which  a  trench  has 


been  cut,  serving  no  doubt  Uf  carry  off  td 
the  Seine  the  water  that  had  been  used 
for  the  baths.  The  vaults  do  not  extend 
farther  than  the  boundary  of  the  grand 
saloon,  and  walls  have  been  built  to  in- 
tercept  all  communication  with  the  cellars 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  said,  that 
under  this  subterraneous  passage  there  is 
another  about  6  feet  lower,  and  similarly 
arranged:  there  is,  however,  nothing  to 
indicate  its  existence  nevertheless,  al* 
though  it  is  probable,  from  the  testimony 
of  respectable  authors.  The  branch  of 
the  staircase  which  turns  northward,  con- 
ducts  to  a  vault  much  deeper  than  the 
former;  it  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  vestibule,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
ai'ch,  which  is  exceedingly  slight,  scarce  A 
foot  thick,  and  has  neither  iron  nor  wood 
in  its  construction.  It  is,  indeed,  asto- 
nishing that  so  light  a  thing  has  stood  so 
long  the  test  of  time  and  weather.  The 
vestibule  presents  nothing  remarkable. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  saloon  of  the 
Baths,  many  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
have  been  discovered  underground.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  Cluni,  in  a 
building  on  the  left,  are  seen  many  walls 
and  vaults  belonging  to  the  principal  edi- 
fice. Behind  the  saloon  of  the  palace 
there  was  another,  a  century  since,  smallet 
than  the  first,  and  which,  like  that,  was 
covered  w^ith  a  thick  bed  of  earth,  planted 
with  trees;  this  was  demolished  in  1737. 
In  the  court  between  this  edifice  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Harpe,  are  seen  many  walls  in 
the  form  of  arcades,  similar  to  those  in 
the  saloon,  which  proves  that  the  whole 
of  this  ground  was  once  covered  by  an- 
cient buildings.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
construct  a  roof  to  shelter  these  venerable 
ruins,  but  this  project,  like  many  others, 
waits  lor  its  fulfilment.  Trenches  duj^ 
in  the  court  have  discovered  a  part  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  which  may  be  seen 
beneath  the  partition  that  separates  this 
court  from  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  To 
conclude,  at  the  left  side  of  the  entrance 
into  the  vestibule,  there  is  a  piece  of 
masonry  level  with  the  ground,  where 
there  are  some  holes  similar  to  furnaces. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  few  coins 
found  in  these  ruins  were  so  much  cor- 
roded that  their  types  were  undecypher- 
able.  The  discovery  of  perfect  coins 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of 
these  baths. 

Such  is  the  history  and  such  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  once  proud  Palace  of  the 
Thermae,  the  remains  of  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  are  still  an  oh- 
ject  of  interest  to  the  learned  and  curious. 

J.  Y.  A. 


THE  UNSWEPT  MOSAIC  AT  ROME. 

A  Mosaic  Pavement  of  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  beauty  has  been  recently 
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discovered  at  Ronie;  and  has  been  de» 
scribed  by  an  eminent  antiquary  in  the 
following  letter  addiessed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Diario  di  Roma  :•— 

Sir, — I  beg  you  to  acquaint  the  public, 
that  in  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  AchiUe  Lupi, 
near  the  walls  of  Borne,  between  the  two 
gates  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Paul,  1 
have  discovered  a  pavement  of  the  finest 
mosaic,  which  will  not  fail  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  Ikerati  and  artists  now 
directed  to  other  similar  and  lately  dis- 
covered monuments. 

This  mosaic,  composed  of  coloured 
marbles  and  enamel,  is  a  square  of  eigh- 
teen palms,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
pavement  of  a  large  apartment  fcHty-eight 
palms  square,  adorned  with  columns, 
which,  like  the  walls,  are  covered  with 
beautiful  marbles.  The  £bor  between 
the  mosaic  and  the  walls  is  paved  with 
moet  elegant  designs,  formed  of  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  porphyry  and  ser- 
pentine, inlaid  in  oriental  alabaster  and 
marbles  of  the  rarest  kind ;  and  the  mosaic 
in  the  centre  is  surrounded  with  a  raised 
border  of  Parian  marble,  which  shews 
that  it  was  not  to  be  trodden  on,  so  highly 
WM  it  valued. 

It  begins  externally  with  a  cornice,  in 
perspective  half  a  palra  deep.  Two  palms 
ei^t  indies  and  a  half  from  this  outward 
cornice  there  is  a  black  stripe  lour  inches 
broad,  adorned  with  a  band  of  various 
cok)ur8,  forming  a  second  internal  square; 
and  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
second  of  these  two  lines  gives  us,  with 
much  probability,  the  idea  of  that  famous 
aaaroio,  or  pavement  not  swept,  the  only 
mosaic  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  time,  made  by  Sosus  in 
Peigamos,  on  which  were  represented  as 
left  on  the  floor  those  remnants  of  an 
entertainment  which  it  was  usual  after- 
wards to  sweq>  awa^.  (PRn,  xxxvi.  25.) 
*'  Celeberrimus  fuit  u  hoc  genere  (speak- 
ing of  mosaic  pavements)  Sosus,  qui  Per- 
gami  stcavit  quern  vocant  eurapurov  oJxoy, 
quoniam  purgamenta  coense  in  pavimento, 
queeque  everri  scdent,  veluti  relicta  fecerat, 

Cis  e  testulis,  tinctisque  in  varios  co- 
i:  mirabilis  ibi  columba  bdbens,  et 
aquam  umbra  capitis  infuscans :  aprican- 
tur  scabentes  sese  in  canthari  labro." 

On  our  mosaic  there  are  precisely,  as 
PJiny  expresses  it,  the  remains  which 
used  to  be  swept  away  after  the  eutertain- 
m^it, — as  of  chicken  and  meat,  fish-bones, 
shells  of  many  kinds  of  sbell-fish,  such  as 
crabs  and  lobsters,  of  snails,  apple-peel- 
ings, husks  of  nuts,  grapes  from  which 
taii  stones  are  taken,  lettuce4eaves,  and 
even  a  little  mouse,  which  finds  a  deli- 
cious repast  amon^  these  fragments.  And 
these  things,  which  would  seem  so  ill 
calculated  to  furnish  an  elegant  subject 
for  the  artist,  are  yet  so  well  chosen,  and 


disposed  with  such  eflbot,  that  they  mlljf 
justify  the  celebrity  which  that  invention 
of  Sosus  enjoyed  among  the  andents. 

At  two  of  the  four  angles  of  the  inner 
square,  diagcmally  opposite  each  other,  •!« 
two  £g]q>tian  figures,  the  one  male,  the 
other  female,  e^  one  palm  nine  inchea 
high,  in  colours  resemoling  bright  red 

Eite.  The  top  of  the  hectds  of  tbeM 
res  touches  the  angles  of  a  third  line; 
di  at  the  distance  of  one  palm  eight 
inches  within  the  second,  bounds  a  third 
square  of  seven  palms  eight  inches,  which 
is  in  the  centre.  Within  the  second 
square,  i.  e,  between  the  second  and  third 
lines,  there  are  represented  in  colours,  on 
a  black  ground,  betw^n  the  Egyptian 
figures,  animals  and  plants  of  the  NUe; 
and  in  the  central  square  there  are  only  m 
few  remains  of  limpid  water,  and  perbapil 
of  some  birds*  The  foundation  of  a  wail, 
unhappily  built  in  other  times  across  the 
middle  of  the  whole  mosaic,  has  damaged 
it  not  a  little,  and  has  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed the  centre,  which,  if  it  had  re« 
mained  entire,  might  perhaps  have  decided 
the  question,  whether  the  doves  of  the 
M uzeo  Capit<^ino,  called  dei  Furietti,  are, 
as  has  been  believed  from  what  is  said  by 
Pliny,  an  imitation  of  those  which  were 
on  the  celebrated  pavement  of  Pergamos; 

But  a  no  less  important  part  remains 
in  one  of  the  four  sides  of  the  first  square, 
where,  instead  of  the  fragments  which  &JL 
the  three  other  sides,  there  are  six  scenic 
masks,  and  the  distinctive  attributes  of 
the  proper  <!haracter  annexed  to  each. 

The  delicacy  and  skill  with  which  the 
whole  mosaic  is  executed,  render  doubly 
interesting  the  memory  of  the  artist,  who 
has  recorded  his  name  in  beautiful  letters; 
above  two  inches  high,  of  the  most  an- 
cient square  form,  thus :  HPAKAITOZ 
HPFAl^ATO,  that  is,  HeracHtut  esfceuted 
the  work.  As  this  verb  is  not  usually 
employed  in  designating  the  names  or 
artists  in  their  oiiginal  works,  without 
excepting  the  most  rare  mosaics,  in 
which  the  name  is  marked,  as  in  that 
at  Pompeii,  mentioned  by  Winkelmann, 
AIOZKOPIAHZ  SAMIOS  EnOlHE. 
Diotcorides  Samius  fecit ;  or,  as  in  that 
found  in  the  Appian  Way,  aristo.  fac. 
(which  some  persons  foolishly  interpret^ 
Aristophanes  Achamensibus) :  this  verb,  I 
Bay,  tf7«f  i^^ai,  seems  very  well  to  express 
that  Heraclitus,  in  executing  this  work, 
oopied,  or  imitated  at  least,  wholly  or 
in  part,  some  original  of  another'  srtHtf 
which  does  not  lessen,  but  rather* adds  to 
the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  that 
this  mosaic  is  a  copy  or  imitation  of  that 
of  Sosus,  the  mast  celebrated,  perhaps,  as 
Vlsconti  says,  of  all  the  mosaics  of  anti- 
quity, 

LuiGi  Vescovau. 

Rome,  May  2,  163a 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


MIRTH  IN  BABYLON. 

LIOHT  the  watch-fires,  man  the  towers, 

Let  battlement  and  mound 

King  with  derision  of  yon  hostile  powers ; 

Let  the  firmament  respund  - 

With  adoration  of  the  gods  who  gave 

Fanae  and  empire  to  the  brave. 

From  earth  to  heaven  let  torches  blaze, 

That  the  besiegers  may  behold 

Our  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  gold ; 

That  the  moon  may  stand  at  gaze, 

With  the  planets  in  amaze, 

Listening  how  dulcimer  and  sackbut  call 

To  triumph,  dance,  and  festival, 

Where  the  revelry  and  wine. 

Transcending  measure, 

Exalt  our  pleasure 

To  bliss  divine ; 

Till  the  nations  from  afar 

Hear  us  mock  at  steed  and  car 

And  idle  pageantry  of  war: 

Swords  are  sheathed  and  banners  furled. 

While  thousand  thousand  voices  sing 

The  praises  of  our  King,         [the  world. 

The  Lord  of  Babylon,  the  conqueror  of 

Arms  and  armies  we  defy: 
Can  they  drink  Euphrates  dry  ? 
Confusion  to  the  foe. 
To  the  Medes  and  Persians  woe : 
Give  them  way,  let  them  come 
To  the  region  of  doom. 
Where  the  beasts  of  the  forest  expecting 
them  howl,  [them  roll. 

Where"  the  deluge  of  vengeance  shall  over 
Where  famine  and  the  plague  shall  spread 
Their  *campment  widi  the  dying  and  the 
In  silence,  under  cloud  of  night,      [dead. 
The  baffled  residue, 
Wasted,  weak,  forlorn,  and  few, 
Shall,  in  disordered  flight. 
Leave  behind  them  on  the  field 
Sword  and  breast-plate,  spear  and  shield, 
And  scarce  with  U^e  escape  to  tell 
What  desolation  here  befel. 
What  deities  have  sworn  that  none 
Shall  scale  the  waUs  of  Babylon. 

Why  droops  the  feast?  why  through  each 

bosom  creep 
Misgivings  strange,  dejection  deep, 
And  heaviness,  but  not  o£  sleep  ? 
The  ramparts  and  the  river  sigh. 
The  colomiades  and  temples  groan. 
The  torches  dimly  bum,  [the  sky. 

Earth  shakes,  and  tempest  blackens  o*er 
Images  and  altars  moan. 
Harp  and  song  to  sadness  turn : 
And,  lo !  what  iq)parition  dire 
Descends,  what  terrors  of  futurity 
Are  written  by  yon  dreadful  hand  on  high 
In  characters  of  fire. 
Open,  earth,  and  from  that  glare 
Hide  us !  hide  us  from  despair, 
Gent.  Mag.  July,  1833. 


Break  up  the  banquet  and  the  joy, 
All  instruments  of  mirth  destroy. 
Woe,  universal  woe : 
How  appease  this  unknown  foe  ? 
Ask  the  Sages,  search  around; 
Where  shall  interpreter  be  found  ? 
Who  is  he  of  mortal  man  [tery  scan  ? 

Can  read  the  fltiming  signs,  the  fatal  mys- 

Thou,  to  whom  alone 

All  oracles  are  known, 

Take  up  thy  parable ;  reveal 

The  purpose  of  the  destinies ;  unfold 

Whate'er  impends,  fire,  flood,  or  steel. 

And  let  the  worst  be  told. 

Breathless  we  wait 

The  word  of  fete ; 

Turn,  Prophet,  turn  thine  ear. 

While  we  have  voice  to  cry ; 

Speak,  while  we  can  hear; 

Speak,  Prophet,  or  we  die. 

Where  shall  hope  be  found? 

Whither  shall  we  fly? 

Canst  thou  not  look  around. 

And  from  earth,  or  sky. 

Ocean,  or  underground, 

Unsphere  some  guardian  power 

To  help  us  in  this  fearful  hour  ? 

Let  us  not  in  exile  roam. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  youth  and  home ; 

Nor  from  the  genial  board 

Be  driven,  to  bondage  and  the  swords 

Ere  we  perish,  rescue  give ; 

Spare  us — save  us-^-let  us  live. 

Not  to  me,  the  Prophet  cries ; 

Lift  not  to  me  your  eyes — 

Stretch  not  to  me  your  hands : 

How  can   I  bless  whom   Heaven  hath 

doomed? 
How  can  I  utter  peace  to  lands 
O'er  whose  idolatry  and  wrong 
Judgment  in  storm  hath  gloomed. 
Darkening,  delajdng  lon^, 
But  now  awakes  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
And  will  delay  no  more  ? 
Blood  is  crpng  from  the  ground ; 
Curses  from  the  nations  round 
In  mingled  clamour  rise 
Against  you  to  the  skies. 
And  the  captives  groan 
For  vengeance  at  th'  eternal  throne. 
Strangers  shall  devour 
Your  glory,  pomp,  and  power : 
They  come,  thev  come ;  behold  your  fate- 
Persian  and  Mede  are  in  the  ^te ; 
The  bulwarks  and  the  wrall, 
The^fenes  and  hanging-gardens  fall, 
The*  blow  is  dealt,  the  deed  is  done. 
The  waters  dried,  the  city  won— 
'Tis  the  last  night  of  Babylon. 

Speechless,  motionless  with  dread 
We  gaze,  as  in  a  dream» 
Till  the  murmur,  and  the  tread> 
Th«  javelin's  gleam, 
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The  tword,  the  spear, 
The  shout,  the  scream, 
Give  note  of  woe  and  fear. 
Louder,  nearer  swells  the  din, 
The  foes,  the  foe's  are  rushing  in ; 
Before  them  goes  the  thunder, 
Bursting  the  gates  of  brass  asunder ; 
Death  beside  them  stalks  along. 
Marring  the  banquet  and  the  song. 
Tile  viol  and  the  vine, 
The  temple  and  the  shrine : 
For  music  there  are  moans, 
For  laughter  there  are  groans^ 
Blood  is  poured  for  wine, 
Streets  with  carcasses  are  piled, 
Palftces  with  slaughter  red, 
Sanctuaries  wi^  gore  defiled. 
The  nver  choked  with  dead. 
On  all  his  gods  the  monarch  calls. 
Hurries  to  battle,  fights,  and  falls; 
And  headlong  to  the  dust  is  hurled 
The  proud  metropolis,  the  despot  of  the 
world. 

Question  ye  where  once  she  stood  ? 
Far  to  seek,  and  hard  to  find : 
Destruction,  like  a  flood 
Hath  swept,  and  left  no  trace  behind. 
Silence  is  in  her  halls — 
The  Demon  of  the  Pool,  whose  breath 
Is  pestilence  and  death, 
Hath  overwhelmed  her  walls; 
The  vulture  and  the  owl, 
The.bittern  and  the  cormorant,  dwell 
'Mid  stagnant  waters  wide  and  foul. 
Where  once  were  fane  and  citadel : 
And  som&  there  are  who  tell 
How  the  sad  spectre  of  departed  power* 
Amid  the  desert  left  to  sigh^ 
Wails  to  the  breeze  with  melancholy  cry 
At  the  midnight  hour. 
Of  thy  dominion  shorn,  [the  mom ! 

How  art  thou  fsdlen,  bright  daughter  of 
Mark  and  measure^  seek  around — 
A  shapeless  hill,  a  shattered  mound. 
Are  aU  that  can  be  found : 
Lost  is  the  glory,  the  memorial  gone, 
And  pilgrims,  as  thev  wander  on. 
Cry,  «  Where  is  mignty  Babylon  ?" 
Overton,  C.  H. 


IMITATED  FROM  THS  FRENCH  OF 
VICTOR  HUGO. 

BENEATH  an  alcove^s  humble  shade, 

in  a  sequestered  spot, 
A  new-bom  babe  to  sleep  was  laid, 
"   On  the  maternal  cot; 
Its  eydids,  tinted  of  the  rose, 
Are  curtained  in  complete  repose. 
And  senseless  to  the  things  of  eaffth, 
It  secdES  the  Heaven  that  gave  it  birth. 

There  diamond  and  ruby  shine. 
Shine  couched  in  crystal  gold, 

The  radiant  treasures  of  the  mine 
To  earth  not  yet  unrdied ; 

A  ft^  and  softly.verdant  mound 

SwdOs,  by  a  gnicefuL  tsmfde  crowned, 


About  whose  ample  precinct  came 
Beings  formed  of  the  linked  flame : 

Visions  more  glittering  stiU  than  these. 

If  such  there  can  be  found 
Displayed,  die  tranced  spirit  sees 

In  wild  profusion  round. 
0*er  golden  banks  a  crystal  tide. 
In  one  broad  mirror  seems  to  glide, 
"While  rose  and  myrtle,  mantling  o*er, 
Bedeck  with  bloom  the  verdant  shore. 

Hark !  to  the  gentle  murmuring 

The  listening  air  conveys. 
As  though  some  spirit  on  the  wing 

Had  flown  from  Heaven  to  gaze. 
The  passing  zephyrs  in  amaze 
Check  the  wild  gambols  of  their  race. 
Whence  such  son  murmuring  who  can  tell, 
Save  that  maternal  sentinel? 

The  stream  of  Life  rolls  deep  and  wide 

0*er  the  abyss  of  Death, 
For  one  who  floats  upon  the  tide, 

A  thouslBind  sink  beneatii ; 
And  must  she  now  thy  fragile  bark 
Launch  forth  upon  those  waters  dark, 
And  must  thy  inexperience  guide 
Its  dangerous  course  upon  the  ride. 

Sweet  innocent !  from  day  to  day. 

Within  his  peaceful  cot, 
The  cares  of  Ufe  he  sleeps  away, 

Nor  fears  a  future  lot. 
Around  his  bed  an  angel  keeps 
A  guardian  vigil  whilst  he  sleeps. 
And  warbling  a  celestial  lay, 
Care^  crime^  and  folly  drives  away. 

His  mother,  with  enraptured  gaze. 

Hangs  o*er  him  and  admires, 
Pleased  in  his  lineaments  to  trace 

Her  image  and  his  sire's. 
Now  proudly  glancing  o*er  her  boy, 
Drinkis  in  deep  draughts  a  mother's  joy; 
Betrays  by  one  glad  tear  her  bliss. 
And  wakes  his  lumbers  with  a  kiss. 


STANZAS  ON  SOLITUDE. 
CommuQe  with  yoar  own  hearty  and  be  still. 

IN  the  still  solemn  silence  of  the  mind         [faite, 
Are  formed  those  high  resolves  which  seal  man's 

That  magnanimity  with  strength  combined, 
Rising  superior  through  each  wayward  state ; 

That  fortitude,  which  stems  the  storms  of  lifia. 
And  nenres  tlie  soul  agaiost  the  present  iU, 

Which  bears  us  through  each  seen*  of  grief  aad 
strife. 
And  leads  the  heart  to  commune  and  be  still ; 

That  Christian  patience  and  beroie  calm, 
Unmoved  alike  by  pleasure  or  by  pain ; 

That  soothing,  sacred,  and  restoring  bahn. 
Which  makes  ns  fed  that  e'en  to  die  is  gdn; 

These  fere  the  faults  that  never  fail  to  spring, 
To  bud  and  ripen  in  the  Christian's  breast, 

And  these  the  blessings  soKtude  can  bring    [rest. 
When  from  the  world  retired,  the  weary  are  at 

L.  F. 
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PROCEEDINGS   IN   PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons,  July  I. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Gom- 
nittee  on  the  Bank  Charter  Acts,  when 
Juotdjiithorpy  on|  moving  the  second  reso- 
lution, proposed  an  alteration,  to  the  effect 
■that  Bank  of  England  notes  should  only 
be  a  legal  tender  for  country  bank  notes 
£^ve  the  value  of  five  pounds.    In  answer 
to  a  question  from  Sir  R.  Peel,  whether 
the  country  banks  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  any  number  of  51,  notes  at  a  time, 
liord  ^Uhorp  said,  that  they  would  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  one. — Sir  J, 
Wr9Uesley  opposed  the  resolution. — Mr. 
Baring  supported  that  proposition,  on  the 
ground  that  a  paper  circulation  >vbs  not 
safe  unless  Bank-notes  wer^  made  a  legal 
ieDder..-.Sir  R,  Peel  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, which  would,  he  contended,  have  the 
«fiect  of  depreciating  the  currency,  and  of 
substituting  a  paper  circulation  for  the 
sound  and  wholesome  one  which  he  con- 
xieived  the  country  at  present  possessed. — 
The  resolution  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
Guborne,   JHcftardsf  J,   Smith,   Rohinton, 
and  Scrope,  and  opposed  by  Sir  G,  Philips^ 
Messrs.  Wurhurton^  Lewis,  Clay,  Blamire, 
Forster,  Ewart,  M,  Phillips,  Col.  Torrens, 
Lord  Sandon,  and   Sir   W.   WillougKby; 
when  the  committee  divided — ^^For  the 
•resolution,  214;  Against  it,  156. 

House  of  Lords,  July  4. 
Lord  Lyndfiurst  submitted  a  bill  for  the 
.purpose  of  remedying  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice inflicted  on  his  relatives  by  the  Will 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thellusson,  who, 
passing  over  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  any 
of  their  issue  living  at  his  decease,  had 
directed  that  at  the  time  of  their  demise, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  survivor,  his  pro- 
j)erty  should  either  be  divided  between 
four  of  their  lineal  descendants,  or,  in  case 
'of  there  being  no  survivors,  then  the  ac- 
cumulated property  was  to  go  to  the  na- 
tion, to  be  applied  towards  the  extinction 
of  the  National  Debt     Such  enormous 
law  expenses  had,  however,  been  incurred, 
that,  owing  to  that  and  several  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  course  of  34  years',  the 
property  had  only  increased  from  23,700^ 
to  24,100/.  per  annum.    The  object  of  his 
Bill  was,  that  a  lease  of  the  estates  should 
be  given  to  the  heads  of  the  family,  for 
their  advantage,  the  result  of  which  woidd 
be,  that  the  monev  wasted  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  be  applied  to  their 
support.     His  Lordship  stated,  that  the 
family  was  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to 
educate  those  to  whom  the  property  must 
eventually  devolve. — Deferred   for  oon- 
sideration. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ■aaie 
day,  the  Irish  Church  TEMPO&AUnn* 
Bill  was  committed,  and  proceeded  ivi^ 
as  far  as  the  50th  clause,  when  many  v^- 
bal  and  other  amendments  were  made. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  tl|e 
Bank  Charter  was  brought  up  apdif- 
ceived.  The  amendments  were  read  a 
second  time  and  agi^ed  to,  and  the  Bi)l 
ordered  to  be  read  the  third  time. 

July  5.  The  House  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee, when,  after  some  discussion,  an4 
the  rejection  of  several  amendments,  the 
remainder  of  the  clauses  were  agreed  to» 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  tbiiyl 
time  on  the  7th  inst. 

After  a  great  number  of  petitions  hail 
been  presented  on  the  subject,  Laqd 
Ashley  moved,  that  the  House  go  intp 
Committee  on  the  Factory  j3ju:..«>-> 
Lord  AUhorp  moved,  as  an  amendmei^ 
that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  limit  the  hours  of  labonr  of 
children  below  the  14th  year  to  ei^t 
hours.  The  amendment  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Warre,  Sir  H.  Inglis, 
Mr.  G  Connelly  Mr.  Brotherton,  CoL  7>r- 
rens,  Lord  Stormont,  Mr.  Attwood,  and 
Mr.  Hardy;  and  supported  by  Messrs. 
Jervis,  Wmraham,  Hyatt,  G,  JV.  Wood, 
P,  Thomson,  and  Lord  Morpeth,^^On  a 
division,  there  appeared  —For  Lord  Ash- 
ley's motion,  164;  against  it,  141. 

Mr.  Sianley  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  for  the 
compensation  of  the  owners  of  slaves. 
Read  a  first  time. 

July  8.  The  Irish  Church  Temj?o- 
ralitieb'  Bill  was,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Althorp,  read  a  third  time.  Mr. 
Shiel  moved  a  clause,  by  way  of  rider, 
providing  that,  for  the  future,  the  salaries 
of  the  Archbishops  should  be  fixed  at 
4,500/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
Bishops  at  3,000/:  After  some  discus- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  Sir  R,  Peel 
gave  Government  credit  for  having  placed 
the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops, 
as  its  transference  to  the  Crown  would 
have  rendered  it  too  powerful,  the  motion 
was  negatived  without  a  division.—* Mr. 
Shiel  then  moved  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  public  property,  and  available  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.— Lord  Althorp 
opposed  the  amendment.  He  did  not 
regard  the  147th  clause,  to  which  tl^ 
amendment  related,  as  one  of  the. most 
i  mportan t  clauses  of  the  Bill  The  prin  - 
cipal  points  were,  in  his  judgment,  the 
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reduction  in  the  number  of  Bishops,  the 
abolition  of  the  Vestry  Cess,  and  the 
power  of  suspension  to  be  given  with  re- 
gard to  those  livings  where  duty  had  not 
been  performed  for  the  .space  of  three 
years  previously.  The  House  divided, 
"when  there  were— For  the  amendment, 
86;  against  it,  177.  When  the  House 
came  to  the  50th  clause,  which  contains 
a  reduction  of  the  revenues  of  the  Bishop 
of  Deny  to  the  annual  amount  of  4000/. 
Mr.  0*CotineUf  in  gratitude  for  that  Pre- 
late's exertions  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  moved  that  the  annual 
reduction  in  question  should  fall  only 
upon  the  successors  of  the  present  Bishop 
— an  amendment  which  was  negatived,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Noble  Prelate  had 
accepted  the  see  on  the  express  condition 
that  his  vested  interests  should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  reform. — On  the  question 
that  the  Bill  do  pass,  Mr.  Lefroy  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  opposed  the  Bill,  because  they 
thought  that  it  would  tend  to  desecrate 
the  Established  Church,  and  that  the  de- 
secration of  a  Church  must  be  productive 
of  the  most  serious  injury  to  a  country. 
Col.  Evans,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  0*ConneU 
were  also  opposed  to  the  Bill,  because  it 
did  not  carry  the  principle  of  reform  to  a 
sufficient  extent — Mr.  Harvey  opposed 
the  Bill,  because  it  did  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  people  for  Church  Reform, 
and  because  it  was  not  the  measure  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Government.  On  a 
division,  there  were — For  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  274;  Noes,  94. 

The  Tithe  Commutation  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
committed. 


House  of  Lords,  July  9, 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  Grey^  the  Irish 
Temporalities'  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Local  Jurisdiction 
Bill,  Lord  Wamcliffe  moved  that  it  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months. 
He  had  carefully  examined  its  provisions ; 
and  the  result  was,  his  conviction,  that  it 
could  not  realise  the  expectations  of  its 
advocates,  and  would  materially  impede 
tlie  happiness  of  the  people.  He  therefore 
called  upon  their  Lordships  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  people,  and  reject  it.  The 
Earl  of  Ross  supported,  and  the  Earl  of 
JFicklow  opposed  the  Bill. — Lord  Lynd- 
Iiurst  opposed  the  Bill  in  a  long  speech, 
on  account  of  the  great  power  which  the 
creation  of  so  many  new  local  judges,  &c. 
would  confer  on  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
which,  in  addition  to  his  present  im- 
mense patronage  in  the  Church,  the  Ma- 
flstracy,  aiid  even  the  appointment  of  the 
udgts'of  the  land,  would  render  that 


high  office  too  powerfiiL     He  also  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  on  account  of  the  great 
expense  it  would  entail  on  the  country— 
at  least  150,000/.  a  year ; — because  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  local  judges  through- 
out the  country,  subject  to  local  influences, 
partialities,  and  feelings ; — ^because  there 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  arise  a  ma. 
terial  distinction  between  the  practice  and 
law  of  those  local  courts  and  the  superior 
comrts    in    Westminster-hall ;  —  because 
there  was  every  likelihood  that  the  ap- 
pointments of  those  local  Judges  would 
be  turned  into  Parliamentary  jobs ; — ^be- 
cause the  Bill  would  lead  to  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  possible  termination  of  a 
suit,  and  would  increase  litigation ; — ^be- 
cause it  was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Bar,  the  members  of  which  had  ever 
proved  themselves  the  champions  of  free- 
dom, and  would  lead  to  its  deterioration ; 
— and  because,  so  far  from  being,  as  it 
had  been  teamed,  "the  poor  man's  Bill," 
it  was  a  measure  calculated  for  the  op>- 
pression  of  the  poor  man.     It  \i'a8  a  Bill 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  satisf^ng  the 
creditors,  by  putting  the  debtors  in  every 
manner  and  respect  in  their  power,  and 
under  their  control.    According  to  this 
Bill,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  suit,  the  poor  man 
might  be  tunied  adrift  upon  the  world. — 
Lord  Plunkett  supported  the  measure,  as 
one  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give 
the  people  justice  without  delay,  and  at  a 
trifling  expense. — Lord  Wynford  opposed 
the  Bill,  principally  on  the  score  of  the 
great  patronage  which  it  would  vest  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  because  even 
the  present  courts  of  requests  and  county 
courts  were  for  from  popular.— The  Ixtrd 
Chancellor  replied  to  the  various  argti^ 
ments  which  had  been  urged  against  the 
measure.     With  regard  to  the  alleged  ex- 
pense of  the  measure,  instead  of  150,000/. 
its  extreme  anK)unt  would  be  70,000/.  and 
this  would  be  defrayed  without  imposing 
one  farthing  additional  on  the  country. 
His  Lordship  then  mentioned  several  in- 
stances in  proof  of  the  great  expense  and 
vexadousness  of  the  present  law  proceed- 
ings, and  in  allusion  to  the  appellation  of 
"  the  poor  man's  Bill,"  which  had  been 
given  to  the  measure,  said,  that  it  M^as  an 
honourable  appellation.     He  called  it  a 
poor  man's  Bill,  which  removed  those  ob- 
structions at  present  lying  in  the  way  of 
speedy  and  cheap  justice— which  enabled 
toe  poor  no  less  than  the  rich  suitor  to 
obtain  a  ready  redress  of  his  wrongs.   He 
called  that  a  poor  man's  Bill  which  en- 
abled the  poor  suitor  to  obtain  redress  fur 
his  wrongs,  or  the  payment  of  a  debt,  in 
the  very  next  street  to  the  cottage  where 
he  lived,  without  any  of  the  expense,' and 
delay,  and  vexation,  and  uncertainty  of 
coining  some  hundred  miles  to  London  to 
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look  for  costly  justice.  He  called  that  a 
poor  man's  JUill,  which,  without  taking 
away  the  poor  suitor  from  his  daily  avo- 
cation, from  his  family,  or  from  the  em- 
ployment by  which  he  earned  his  subsis- 
tence, would  enable  him  to  go  at  once  into 
court,  and,  face  to  face  to  his  adversary, 
obtain  cheap  and  ready  justice,  if  deserv- 
ing of  it  JElis  Lordship,  in  conclusion, 
earnestly  called  upon  the  House  to  pass 
the  Bill,  and  thereby  realize  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  country.-^Tbeir 
Lordships  then  divided,  when  there  were 
— For  the  third  reading,  122 ;  against  it, 
134.  .  The  House  then  divided  on  the 
amendment  of  Lord  Whamcliffe,  when 
there  were — For  the  amendment,  73;  for 
the  original  question,  68. 

July  10.    The  Duke  of  Richmond  hav- 
ing moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Agri- 
CULTURAL     Labourers*     Employment 
Bill,  Lord  Wynford  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, on  the  ground  that  it  Was  founded 
on  an  unjust  principle,  as  it  would  affect 
those  who  had  no  means  of  employment 
.for  agricultural  labourers;  he  therefore 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time 
that  day  six  months. — The  Marquis  of 
.Bute  opposed  the  Bill,  as  he  conceived 
that  its  effect  would  be,  to  create  a  great 
.extension  of  the  poor-laws,  and  to  treat 
every  labourer  in  England  as  a  pauper. — 
.  The  amendment  was  eventually  negatived 
.without  a  division,  and  the  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  the  second  reading  of  the   East 
.  India  Company's   Charter  Bill  was 
introduced,  when  Mr.  Buckingham  rose 
to  oppose  the  measure.     He  complained 
.of  the  mode  in  which  the  East  India 
Company  bad  hitherto  administered  the 
Government  of  India,  which,  he  said, 
showed  the  incapacity  of  the  Company  to 
manage  the  political  affairs  of  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  Empire.     He  moved 
.  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  a  Bill 
.  should  be  passed  for  opening  the  trade  to 
.  China,  and  that  all  the  arrangements' for 
the  administration  of  India  should  be  post- 
poned till  next  session. — Mr.  Macaulay 
defended  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  contended  that  no  other 
plan   suggested   for  the  government  of 
India  was  so  little  objectionable.     The 
facilities  afforded  for  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India,  the  throwing  open  of 
civil  offices  to  native  Indians,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws,  were  measures 
which  he  particularlv  commended,  as  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  and  to  teach  them 
the  value  of  European  institutions. — Mr. 
C  Grant,  in  his  reply,  said,  that  the  sur- 
plus of  revenue  which  he  estimated  would 
lie  realized  in  1834,  after  meeting  all  en- 


gagements,  would  amount  to  between 
3,000,000/.  and  4,000,000/.  instead  of 
I  ^000/.  as  he  had  previously  stated.—. 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed. 

House  of  Lords,  July  II. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre- 
sented petitions  from  the  dioceses  of 
Limerick  and  Armagh,  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  being  at  the  head  of  the  peti- 
tioners, against  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties' (Ireland)  Bill.  They  did  not  resist 
a  consolidation  of  the  dioceses,  should 
that  be  deemed  advisable,  but  they  pro- 
tested against  any  appropriation  of  Church 
property  to  the  service  of  the  State.  Se- 
veral other  petitions  against  this  Bill  were 
presented  from  Cork,  the  University  of 
Oxford,  &c. — Earl  Grey  said  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  shew,  when  the  proper  time 
for  doing  so  arrived,  that  the  Bill  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land and  England,  and  that  if  it  became 
law,  it  would  contribute  to  the  weliiare  of 
that  Church.  The  Bill,  if  duly  examined, 
would  be  found  to  be  one  not  of  spolia- 
tion. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  Regula- 
tion Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

A  Bill  to  authorize  the  taking  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  TuELLussoN  Estates 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  trustees, 
and  applying  some  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  ftunily,  was,  after 
a  division  of  57  against  13,  brought  in, 
read  a  first  time,  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  read  a  second  time  on  the  15th  inst. 

July  12.     The  Court  of  Chancery 
Regulation  Bill  went  through  a  Com- 
mittee,— the  Lord  Chancellor  having  ob- 
served on   the    benefits  and  savings  it 
effected  as  regarded  the  Six  Clerks,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  gratuities  in  the  offices 
of  the  Masters  in  Chancery. — The  Lord 
Chancellor  afterwards  brought  forward  a 
Bill,  founded  on  the  Report  respecting 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    That  Re- 
port recommended  the  abolition  of  about 
300  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions ;  their  pow- 
ers would  be  transferred  to  the  diocesan 
officers.     The  Bill  would  also  correct 
the  abuse  as  regarded  the  prosecutions 
for  **  brawling  ;*'  it  proposed  that  hence- 
forth such  offences  should  be  tried  as 
.  misdemeanors    in    the  -   Common    Law 
Courts.      Another    provision    regarded 
probates  of  wills ;  it  proposed,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  the  extension  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.     The  Bill,  after 
some  remarks  from   other   Peers,  was 
read  a  first  time.-*The  Lord  Chancellor 
then  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
establishingaconcurrentjurisdiction,  as  re- 
dded the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Judges 
in  Wales;— to  prevent  the  retention  in 
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/prison,  in  oeitain  places,  and^under  parti- 
cular circumstances,  of  unfortunate  <l€bt- 
•4M'a  beyond  the  period  contemplated  by 
.the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Acts  on 
the  subject.— The  Lord  Chancellor  also 
adverted  to  another  Bill,  the  object  of 
which,  would  be  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Appeal  from  the  Law  Judges,  in  which 
three  or  more  Judges  should  preside, 
and  that  would  leave  the  Lord  Chancellor 
the  time  to  transact  the  business  of  his 
own  Court,  and  to  preside  in  their  Lord- 
ships* House.  He  also  proposed  an 
equalization  of  the  salaries  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  Chief  Baron,  to  be 
7000/.  a  year;  also  for  the  reduction  of 
-the  salaries  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  His  Lordship 
said,  that  he  should  also  recommend  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor*s  salary  be  8000/. 
The  several  Bills,  having  been  brought 
in,  were  read  a  first  time. 

July  15,  Lord  Z^9i£2ftur«/ moved  the  se- 
-ecmd  reading  (^  the  Thellusson  Estate 
Bill,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  opposition  to  which  the  Bill  was  ex- 
posed. He  knew  nothing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  £unily;  he  only  pressed  for- 
ward the  Bill  from  a  conviction  of  its 
justice,  and  he  should  make  every  possible 
effort  to  carry  the  Bill. — Earl  Grey  com- 
•munieated,  that  his  Majesty  gave  lus  con- 
sent to  this  Bill.  The  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 


House  of  Commons,  Jidy  16. 
^  Mr.  Ruthven,  after  expressing  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  necessity  of  affording  rebef 
to  the  people  by  the  reduction  of  Taxation, 
and  censuring  the  House  for  having  dis- 
appointed the  hope  of  the  country  in  that 
respect,  moved  the  following  resolution  : 
T-*'  Tiuit  the  reduction  of  Taxation  and 
the  diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  by 
every  "attention  to  economy,  are  objects 
of  paramount  importance,  and  that  in 
justice  to  the  people  who  pay  taxes, 
all  sinecure  places  should  be  abolished 
throughout  the  British  empire." — Mr.  S, 
^ce  proceeded  to  show  that  Ministers 
bad  effected  extraordinary  reductions  since 
their  accession  to  office.  Tiie  Estimates 
(the  only  portion  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture  which  actually  fell  >vithin  the  control 
of  Parliament)  had  been  reduced  from 
15,000,000/.  to  12,000,000/. ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding a  reduction  of  35,000,000/. 
of  taxes  since  1814.  The  charge  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  would  eventually  be  lowered 
39  per  cent.  Tlie  principle  of  sinecures 
was  bad,  and  Ministers  had  so  arranged 
those  on  the  pension-list,  that  they  must, 
at  no  distant  period,  be  entirely  abolish- 
ed.—«Lord  AUhorp  remarked,  that,  al- 
though he  concurred  in  the  doctrine  that 
pensions  ought  not  to  be  improperiy 
granted,  and  that  hereafter  no  sinecures 


ought  to  be  allowed,  he  was  unprepared 
to  state  that,  where  persons  had  had  grants 
made  to  them  by  authorities  which  at  the 
time  were  competent,  and  relied  upon 
them  for  subsistence,  it  was  justifiable  to 
come  forward  now,  revoke  the  grants, 
and  take  them  away  for  the  future  —Sir 
R,  Peel  objected  to  the  resolution,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  truth  which  it  con- 
tained too  obvious  to  need  enforcement, 
and  because  he  disliked  to  see  individual 
Members  bringing  forward,  without  the 
slightest  necessity,  abstract  propositions, 
about  which  there  was  no  dispute,  and 
which  tended  to  no  practical  result.  Af- 
ter a  few  further  remarks,  the  House  di- 
vided, when  there  were — For  the  motion, 
90;  against  it,  81 :  majority  agaimt  Mi- 
nisters, 9. 

House  of  Lords,  July  17. 
Earl  Grey  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill. 
His  Lordship  declared  that  the  object  of 
Ministers  was*  merely  to  effect  such  al- 
terations in  the  Irish  Church  Establi^- 
ment  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  it.  The  mea- 
sure had  been  carried  by  a  vast  majority 
in  the  Commons,  and  was  generally  po- 
pular. Its  purposes  were,  to  remove  an 
injurious  tax—- make  a  more  just  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  church  tempo- 
ralities, and  thus  augment  the  stipends 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  who  were  labouring 
in  penury  and  want — to  build  and  repair 
churches  and  glebe  houses>^and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Bishops,  still,  however, 
leaving  a  more  than  sufficient  number  to 
perform  the  requisite  functions,  and  to 
Impropriate  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
sees  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  His  Lord- 
ship denied  that  the  Bill  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  coronation  oath ;  said  that 
it  was  calculated  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  and,  in  addition  .to  other 
measures  of  just  and  necessary  reform, 
satisfy  the  just  expectation  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  present  period,  the  abuses 
which  had  from  time  to  time  crept  into 
the  system  must  be  corrected,  or  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  system 
of  coercion,  which  would  be  mere  mad- 
ness, and  to  which  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters never  would  yield  their  sanction. 
The  Noble  Earl  concluded,  amid  loud 
cheers,  by  calling  on  tiie  House  to  sup- 
port Ministers  in  their  efforts,  which, 
while  thev  would  strengthen  and  secure 
the  constitution,  would  extinguish  those 
wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  govern- 
ment  which  could  lead  only  to  anarchy 
and  confusion.— The  Earl  of  Roden  ob- 
jected to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the 
eleiigy  for  die  benefit  of  the  laity-* to  the 
destruction  of  the  ten  Protestant  Bishops 
— and  to  the  appointment  of  a  lay  com- 
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naiitton  to  regulate*  not  otily  the  temporal 
biU  spiritual  oSMrs  of  the  Church.     He 
t|imi£^  that  an  atrocious  conspiracy  had 
finr  some  time,  past  been  going  on  against 
the.  Protestant  Establishment — protested 
atrenuougly. against  the  present  un-Pron 
testant  measure,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  .most  uncalled  for,  and  most  tyraa- 
iika»l — and  concluded  by  moving  as  an 
aOMlndment,  *<That  the  Bill  be  read  a 
■aoond  time  that  day  six  months." — The 
£acl  of  Wickiow  said,  that  he  should  sup^ 
port  the  measure,  because  he  felt  that  in 
so  doing,  he  should  best  serve  the  true 
interests  of  the  Protestant  faith. — The 
Bishop  of  Durham  believed   the    Bill 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  to  the  growth  of  Popery, 
and,  under  that  painful  persuasion,  should 
their  Lordships  divide,    he   should   be 
under  the  necessity  of  voting  against  it. 
—-The .  Earl  of  Limerick  briefly  opposed 
the  Billi  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  mea*> 
sure  of    Catholic  emancipation.  —  The 
Jilarquess  of  Ckmyngham  believed  that 
the  Bill  would  reform  and  correct,  and 
not  destroy,  the   Church,  and  regarded 
the  measure  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. — The  Earl  of  IFin- 
t^iikea  called  upon  their  Lordships  to 
ixjeot  the  Bill,  as  contrary  to  the  Coro« 
nation  Oath,  and  calculated  not  only  to 
destroy  the  Protestant  religion,  but  to 
beceave  us  of  those  blessings  which  God 
had  been  pleased  to  dispense  to  us. — The 
Marquess  of  Clanrickarde  warmly  sup* 
ported  the  Bill,  observing,  that  the  tem* 
poiaiities  of  the  Church  were  the  only 
portion  of  it  which  affected  the  well-being 
of  the  Irish  people.     They  complained 
not  of  the  spiritualities  of  a  Church  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  except  by  the 
oi^ptression  of  its  temporal  possessions 
and  r^ulations ;  and  all  they  asked,  and 
all  this  Bill  could  effect,  was  to  relieve 
them  from  those  temporal  oppressions.— 
The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  opposed 
the  Billy  on  account  of  its  injustice,  and 
as  calculated  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  cry  for  annual  Parliaments,  universal 
sufficage,  and  the  vote  by  ballot. — The 
£arl  of  Gosford  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  could  affirm 
that  there  was  not  one  Protestant  in  that 
purt  of  the  country,  who  was  unbiassed 
by  political  feeling,  but  was  favourable  to 
a  fteform  in  the  Established  Church  in 
Lrehmd. — The  Marquess  of  Wiettmeath 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  opposed  the 
Bill. — The  Bishop  oi  Exeter  then  moved 
the  a4Joumment  of  the  debate,  to  wMch 
Earil  6fv^  acceded. 

Juhf  18.  The  adjourned  debate  on  the 
Ixum  Church  Rbfobm  Bill  waa  re- 
sumed l^  the  Earl  of  Carhery^  who  op^ 
posed  the  measure,  as  dangerous  not  omy 
to.the  Irish  but  the  EngUsh  Protestant 


Church.    The  diminution  of  the  number, 
of  Bishops,  in  particular,  woidd  be  very 
disastrous,-  &hd  would  end  in  the  CatluK: 
lie  becoming  the  .paramount  Church. •<-*■ 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  opposed  the  Bill: 
in  a  very  long  speech.    He  thought  die*- 
measure,  involving,  as  it  did,  a  tax  on  the 
Cleigy,  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to- 
the  Cleric^  body  previous  to  its  intro-^ 
duction  into   Parliament.     The   Noble 
Prelate  said,  that  although  the  vestry  cess 
was  undoubtedly  unpopular  in  Irehuid; 
the  principal  causes  of  distress  and  dis- 
turbance in  that  country  were  to  be  traced 
to  the  pressure  of  landlords  on  their  poor 
tenants,  and  the  immoderate  use  of.^pi* 
rituous  liquors.     Were  the  present  Bill 
agreed  to,  their  Lordships  would  be  the 
plunderers  of  those  entitled  to  Chuidi 
property,  and  the  destroyers  of  their  owa 
rights  and  property.    He  did  not  consider 
the  number  of  Bishops  in  Ireland  to  be 
too  large,  and  thought  that  the  amount  o% 
Bishoprics  in  England  might  ratlier  be 
regarded  as  too  small.     The  Rev.  Pre- 
late then  spoke  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  styling  the  heads  of 
their  communion  by  the  names  whidi  of 
right  belonged  to  the  Protestant  Hierarchy 
alone-!-denied  the  power  of  any  human 
authority  to  do  what  the  Bill  intended--^ 
observed  that  the  arch-agitator  evidendy 
had  a  great  control  over  the  decisions  oi 
the   Ministry— and,  in  conclusion,  waa 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  Bill  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  oldigations  of 
the    Coronation    Oath. — Lord  Stourton 
supported  the  Bill,  being  firmly  convinced 
that  it  would  prove    beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  was  perfectly  consistent  widi 
the  oath  he  had  taken  on  entering  that 
House. — Lord  Pluhkett  remarked,  that 
the  great  objects  of  the  measure  were  to 
remedy  the  grievous  inequalities  at  pre^ 
sent  existing  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  to 
remove  that  great  grievance,  the  vestiry 
cess.    He  considered  Church  and  every 
other  description  of  property  to  be  under 
the  control  of  Parliament,  although  it  was 
certahily  matter  of  importance  bow  that 
property  was  interfered  vtdtth.     Church 
property  was  private  property  so  far  as 
uidividuals  had  rights;   beyond  that,  it 
was  corporation  property,  and  on  neces* 
sary  occasions  might  deariy  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation.    His  Lordship  said,  that  he 
would  support  the  Bill,  as  eminently  caU 
culttted  to  uphold  the  Protestant  Churdu 
^The  Eail  of  Manejieid  opposed,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Lantdowne  supported 
the  Bill;  after  which  the  debate  was  ad. 
joumed. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Factories*  Bill,  when  Lord  AUhorp 
moved   an   amendment   to  the  second 
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clause,  to  the  effect,  that,  instead  of  ex- 
tending the  protection  of  the  Bill  to  per- 
sons eighteen  years  of  age,  the  hours  of 
labour  of  chilchren  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  should  be  restricted  to  eight  hours  a 
£y,  instead  often,  as  proposed  by  the  BUI. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  238  against  93-^ 
on  which  Lord  Ashley  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  having  been  thus  de- 
feated, he  could  take  no  further  part  in 
its  progress. — Adjourned. 

House  of  Lords,  July  19. 
The  debate  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  was  resumed  by  Lord  Eldon,  who 
strenuously  opposed  the  whole  measure, 
contending  that  any  man  who  contem- 
plated the  events  of  the  last  ten  years 
must  be  convinced  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  country  to  destroy  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  tnat  the  only  means 
of  preserving  the  House  was,  by  the  fear- 
less performance  of  their  duty.  His 
Lordship  further,  maintained  that  his 
Majesty  could  not  give  his  consent  to 
this  Bill  without  an  infringement  of  the 
Coronation  Oath. — The  Bishop  of  Zon- 
don  followed,  and  said  he  wished  to  state 
his  reasons  for  agreeing  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  BilL  There  were  some  of 
its  provisions  to  which  he  could  not  ob- 
ject, while  there  were  others  undoubtedly 
to  which  he  could  not  assent;  still  such 
was  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
that  he  deemed  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
second  reading.  He  concurred  in  the 
motion  from  a  belief  that  it  would  pro- 
mote, die  good  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  he  considered  that  with  certain  mo- 
difications, which  could  be  made  in  the 
Committee,  it  would  have  that  effect. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  also  supported 
the  Bill.  He  did  so,  as  he  knew  of  no 
better  means  to  avoid  the  evils  which 
could  no  longer  be  endured.  He  had 
himself  consented  to  the  reduction  of  the 
revenues  of  his  see,  upon  the  principle 
that  they  were  granted  not  for  his  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  and  the  advancement  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland.  He  had  al- 
^ivays  objected  to  the  vestry  cess,  but 
would  rather  it  could  be  got  rid  of  in 
some  other  way  than  that  which  the  Bill 
provided.  It  was  also  his  wis^  that  they 
could  do  without  taxing  the  Clergy.  But 
whatever  disadvantages  might  be  charge- 
able on  the  Government  plan,  it  was  re- 
commended in  its  main  features  by  a 
Uberality  which  ought  to  recommend  it 
to  the  friends  of  the  Church. — The  Duke 
of  Wellington  entered  into  a  review  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  present  Government 
towards  Ireland,  and  censured  in  strong 
terms  the  mistakes  which  had  been  com- 
mitted. He  saw  many  objections  to  the 
Bill;  but  still  he  must  declare  it  as  his 
candid  opinion,  that  he  could  not  oppose 


its  committal.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible 
the  Church  of  Ireland  could  exist  for  one 
day,  unless  bv  some  such  measure  as  that 
proposed  to  their  Lordships. — The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury f  Lord  Longford^  the 
Duke  of  Ne'uBcastUy  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland^  wholly  opposed  the  Bill. — 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford^  and  Lord  Wyn^ 
Jbrdi  though  disapproving  of  the  Bill, 
voted  for  the  second  reading — ^the  latter 
with  the  hope  of  changing  every  feature 
of  it.  The  Bill  was  supported  by  Lord 
Melbourne^  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Earl  De  Grey,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  On  a  division, 
there  were,  Content,  157;  Non-content^ 
96:  majority  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading,  59. 

July  22r-^26.  During  the  week  their 
Lordships  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
discussing  the  various  clauses  of  the 
Irish  Church  Reform  ■  Bill.  On 
clause  32  being  proposed,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  moved  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect,  that  power  be  given  to  annex  the 
sees  (proposed  to  be  abolished)  to  other 
Bishoprics  in  cotnmendam,  and  to  vest 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the 
revenues  of  such  sees  for  Ecclesiastical 
purposes — an  amendment  which,  if  adopt- 
ed, his  Grace  said,  would  do  a  good  deal 
towards  removing  the  objections  to  the 
Bill. — Eail  Grey  replied  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  this  amendment;  it  .would 
most  materially  alter  the  character  of  the 
measure.  —  The  Earl  of  Wicklow  ob- 
served, that  the  amendment  would  do 
much  to  conciliate  the  Clergy  of  Ireland. 
—Lord  Roste  opposed  the  onginal  d^use, 
as  being  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  the 
Union.— After  an  extended  discussion, 
the  Committee  divided;  the  numbers 
were — For  the  amendment,  76;  against 
it,  96. — On  clause  61  being  proposed. 
Lord  Whamcliffe  moved  an  amendment^ 
providing  that  the  produce  of  the  taxa- 
tion upon  the  livings  should  not  go  to* 
wards  the  reduction  of  the  Church  ce«8, 
but  should  be  appropriated  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  smaller  livings.  It  was 
resisted — ^but  the  Bishop  of  London  ob- 
served that,  considering  the  proposition 
to  be  a  fair  one,  he  should  support  it,  if  a 
division  were  enforced; 'the  Committee 
divided  on  it;  the  numbers  were — ^^For 
the  clause  in  its  original  shape,  5&1  against 
it^  36. — On  clause  117,  which  gives  power 
to  die  Commissioners  to  suspend  hvings 
where  there  had  been  no  service  for  three 
years,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenue,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  -that 
the  profits  of  the  suspended  benefices 
should  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
churches  and  glebes.  After  some  oppo- 
sirion,  the  amendment,  on  a  division 
taking  place,  was  carried  against  Minis- 
ters by  a  minority  of  two;  the  numbers 
being— Contend  84 ;  Non-content,  82. 
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iTKe  protmcted  contest  between  the 
two  foyal  brothers  of  Portugali  which  has 
bitherto  been  carried  on  by  mere  skir* 
nishing,  appears  at  length  to  be  drawing 
to  a  dose ;  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  sae- 
oestes  by  land  and  sea  which  have  attend- 
ed an  expedition  to  the  Algarves.    It 
appears  that  on  the  20th  of  June,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  meni  commanded 
by  Count  Villa  Flor,  were  embarked  at 
Oporto  on  board  the  squadron  destined 
for   the  south  of   Portugal,  consisting 
af  one  ship  of  the  line,  two  frigates^ 
two  corvettes,  one  armed  brig,  and  five 
steam-boats.    Capt.  Charles  Napier  was 
made  Admiral,  in  the  room  of  Sartorius, 
who  had  resigned;   and  the  Count  de 
Saldanba  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
tin  army,  instead  of  Solignac,  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  urgent  business  in  France, 
retired  from  his  post.     On  the  S4»th  of 
June,    the  expedition   appeared   before 
Villa  Real,  where  the  Miguelites  had  a 
force  of  about  twelve  hundred  men.   The 
town  was  attacked  from  the  ships,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  garrison  gave  way;  about 
eight  hundred  joining  the  Pedroites,  and 
the  remaining  four  hundred  making  good 
their  escape.    As  soon  as  the  news  of 
tiss  success  became  known  in  the  interior, 
deputations  from  the  adjacent  towns  sent 
ia  their  adhesion  to  the  Queen.     The 
expedition  then  divided  itself  into  two 
divisions,  under  the  Count  Villa  Flor  and 
the  Marquess  of  Palmella,  and  marched 
through  the  province,  where  they  were 
joyfuUy  received  by  the  inhabitants ;  and, 
at  the  last  accounts,  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Algarves  was  under  the  rule  of 
Donna  Maria. 

;  The  squadron  under  Napier's  orders, 
lifter  the  success  of  Villa  R€»l,  proceeded 
to  Tavira;  where  they  captured  five  small 
MigueUte  vessels,  and  took  possession  of 
the  fort,  which  was  deserted  by  its  gar- 
rison. The  squadron  then  proceeded 
along  the  coast  towards  Faro  and  Lagos, 
where  some  defence  was  made  by  the 
gtuk.boats,  batteries,  &c.  but  which  were 
toon  silenced  by  Captain  Napier,  and 
taken  possession  of.  At  Lagos  they 
were  joined  by  four  hundred  of  Don 
Mi|fuel*s  troops  and  five  hundred  of  the 
Qiihtia.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  July, 
the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Ad^ 
miral  Napier,  consisting  of  the  Rainha 
de  Porti^  (his  flag  ship),  the  frigates 
Don  Pedro  and  Donna  Maria,  the  Por- 
toeose  corvette,  and  the  bri^  Viihi  F)or, 
jailed  fsom  Lagos  Bay,  leaving  the  Bri- 
.  OlNT.  Mao.  Jufy,  1833. 


tannia,    Birmingham,   and  I'Tilliam  dui 
Fourth  steamers  to  take  in  siipplies  of 
cattle,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  ships.    0n 
the  3d  the  Villa  Flor  came  into  the  Bay* 
and  made  signals  for  the  steamers  to  join 
the  fleet  immediately.    The  order  waa 
given  on  account  of  tbe  MigueUte  fleet 
heaving  in  sight,  and  from  there  beiiw 
but  little  wind  their  assistance  was  much 
required  to  tow  the  Pedroite  ships  in  n 
favourable  position  for  action  with  their, 
formidable  opponents.     The  captains  ojP 
the  steamers  objected  to  encounter  the 
risk  without  an  immediate  compensation^ 
Fortunately,  during  their  negotiating  witli^ 
the  Admiral,  a  breeze  sprung  np;  he* 
being  at  the  time  to  the  windward  of  the 
Miguelite  fleet,  made  a  heavy  press  of 
sail,  and  at  three  o'clock  bore  down  oil 
them,  closely  followed  by  the  other  ships 
of  the  squadron.     The  fleet  of  IViiguel 
was  diawn  up  in  line  pf  battle.    The, 
Don  John  (Admiral's  ship),  of  74  guns 
and  750  men,  was  the  headmost  ship; 
then  followed  the  Nao  Rainha,  74,  also, 
with  a  crew  of  750  men ;  the  next  was  & 
large  store  ship  of  52  guns  and  640  menjt 
then  the  Princessa  Real,  a  noble  frigate 
of  48  guns ;  the  corvette  Princessa  Real; 
and  three  brigs  brought  up  the  rear.    At 
half  past  three  the  Rainha  de  Portugal 
frigate  bore  down  under  full  sail,  making 
for  the  second  ship  in  the  enemy's  line 
(the  Nao  Rainha,  74).    At  five  minutes 
before  four  the  action  was  commenced 
by  a  broadside  from  the  Princessa  Re^l, 
frigate,  immediately  followed  by  broad- 
sides from  tbe  store  ship  and  the  Nao 
Rainha.     The  Rainha  de  Portugal  never 
fired  until  close  alongside  of  the  Nao 
Rainha,  when  Admiral  Napier,  attired 
as  a  common  seaman,  boarded  that  ship 
sword  in  hand,  immediately  followed  by 
his  o£&cers  and  such  part  of  the  crew  as 
had  been  selected  for  that  duty.    The, 
Don  Pedro,  commanded  by  Captain  Nfr. 
pier,  son  of  the   Commander-in-Chief* 
following  closely  the  Rainha  de  Portu^I, 
ran  up  on  the  lee  quarter  of  the  Nao 
Rainha,  and  also  boarded  her.     The  con* 
flict  was  dreadful;  but  in  ten  minutes  the 
Constitutional  flag  floated  over  that  of 
Miguel.    The  Don  John  (the  Admiral's 
ship),  which  had  hitherto  only  fired  her 
stem  guns,  now  set  all,  sail,  and  attempt- 
ed to  make  off,  but  was  pursued  by  Cap. 
tain  Napier,  and  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance after  receiving  one  broadside. 
The  Donna  Maria  frigate,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  engaged  the  large  store  ship, 
which  yessel  was  defended  with  much 
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braverj,  and  did  not  surrender  until  she 
bad  become  totally  unmanageable.  The 
Princessa  Real  frigate  also  struck,  and 
tbie  cor\'ette,  in  endeavouring  to  make 
bffi  having  fallen  athwart  of  the  Britannia 
steamer^  hove  to,  and  struck  her  flag,  al- 
though the  Britannia  ofii^red  no  obstruct 
tion  to  her  escape. 

The  officers  of  Admiral  Napier*s  squa* 
di'on  are  represented  to  have  suffered 
severely;  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded :  Captain  George,  of 
the  Rainha  de  Portugal,  killed  whilst 
boarding  the  Nao  Rainha;  Captain  Goble, 
pf  the  Dor  Pedre,  killed;  Lieutenant 
Woolridge,  Flag  Lieutenant  to  CaptMn 
Napier,  wounded  severely,  since  dead; 
Lieutenant  Millett,  marines,  killed; 
the  master  of  the  Rainha  de  Portu^l 
(name  unknown),  killed;  Captain  Napier 
(Admiral's  son),  severely  wounded  j 
Captain  Reeves,  severely;  Lieutenant 
£dihonds,  severely;  and  Captain  Van- 
eelio,  of  Ae  marines,  severely.  The 
gallant-  CommandeMn- Chief  received  no- 
Other  injury  than  a  severe  blow  by  a 
crow-bar.  The  total  loss  of  killed  and 
wounded  is  not  known  exactly,  as  the 
bailing  of  the  steamer  took  place  imme- 
diately on  the  favourable  termination  of 
the  action  i  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
toemy,  particularly  on  board  of  the  Nao 
Rainha,  74,  was  very  great ;  the  Captain 
'was  kiUed.  On  the  return  of  the  squa- 
dron to  Lagos,, with  their  prices,  the 
inunicipal  body  presented  Admiral  Na- 
]^ier  with  a  crown  of  laurels  on  a  silver 
plate^ 

At  Oporto,  in  the  mean  tifme,  some 
fl^vere  fighting  has  taken  place,  panacu- 


larly  on  the  5th  of  July,  when  it  was  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Miguelites  to 
take  the  city  by  storm.  It  commenced 
about  noon,  when  the  Miguelite  batteries 
of  Serai  ves,FurFada,  and  Verdinho  opened 
such  a  galling  fire  from  north  and  south 
en  the  Pedroite  advanced  guard  at  the< 
Fabrica  do  Antunes,  and  attacked  it  si<- 
multaneously  with  columns  of  infantry, 
that  they  dislodged  for  the  time  the  in- 
considerable  number  of  French  troopfr 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  that  im- 
portant position.  The  firing  lasted  all 
the  afternoon,  and  extended  to  Regada 
and  Paranhan,  opposite  Covello,  but  the 
Miguelite  regular  infantry  would  not 
come  on,  and  the  Rojralist  Volunteers 
nowhere  found  a  chance  to  break  the 
Constitationalidt  lines.  Though  defeated 
in  this  quarter,  and  expelled  from  the 
Casa  da  Preluda,  the  enemy  made  ano« 
ther  misuecessful-  attempt  further  esait  at 
Bomfim,  Campanhao,  and  Lomba.  The 
Emperor  Don  Pedro  and  General  6ld- 
danha  went  to  all  the  pcnnts  of  the  line 
threatened,  visited  the  batteries,  and  gave 
directions..  The  Bmperor,  to  put  a  stop, 
to  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  subse- 
quently sent  one  of  his  udes-de-oanps 
with  a  a  flag  of  truce  to  Count  St.  Lou- 
ren90,  bearing  a  letter  from  his  ministers^ 
calling  upon  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  Algarves,  and  many  other  towns  iiu 
various  provinces,  by  giving  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  Queen,  especially  since  the 
naval  victory.  Count  St.  Loureh^o  de- 
clined receiving  the  letter,  because  it  wl» 
not  addressed  to  the  King,  his  master* 
and,  consequently,  did  not  avail  himself 
of  the  profi^red  amnesty.. 
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INTELUGENC^  FROM  VARIOUS   PARTS    OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

[  July  L-^An  arched  buttress  which 
supported  tbe  south-west  angle  of  the 
tower  of  JBristol  Cathedral  fell  down 
With  a  loud  crash*  Some  of  the  masses 
^f  stone  fell  on  the  comer  pf  the  house 
a^oining.  (used  as  the  recruiting  district- 
OWce)>  and  did  considerable  damage.  It 
Ims  since  been  ascertained,  on  a  careful 
eurve^l^  by  51r.  Pope,  the  architect,  that 
the  stab^ty  of  the  cath^edral  tower  has 
]K>t  be^Q  at  all  affected  by  the  accident. 

July  4t. — While  Mr.  l^ontgomery, 
l^ker,  in  Irvine,  and  another  gentleman, 
were  fishing  in  the  river  Gamock,  they 
w^e  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
whirlpool  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  which, 
appeared  as  if  its  waters  were  rapidly 
deseending  into  the  earth.  They  imme^ 
diately  concluded  that  the  bed  of  the  river 
}^  given  way,  and  that  the  water  was 


descending  into  the  collieries  beneath,  atnd 
hastened  to  the  nearest  pit's  mouth  to- 
give  an  alarm.  The  men  below  soon 
heard  the  mighty  rushing  of  the  waters, 
and  hastened  to  escape,  whidh,  providen- 
tially, they  all'  effected,  though  without  a 
moment  to  spare,  several  of  them  being 
up  to  their  necks  in  water.  The  water 
continued  to  pour  into  the  extensive 
cavities  beneath,  and  the  next  day  a  tre- 
mendously large  space  broke  dowi),  into 
which  the  whole  river  descended,  leaving 
its  bed  quite  dry  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
on  each  side  of  tiie  aperture,  where  it  had 
previously  been  full  six  feet  deep.  On 
the  flowing  of  the  tide  the  depth  of  the 
water  below  the  chasm  increased  to  nine 
feet:  the  desolation  was  awful!  The 
water  still  rushed  in  a  torrent  into  the 
earth :  three  men  in  a  boat  had  an  almost 
miraculous  escape  from  being  sucked  iiito 
the  vortex;  they  had  no  sooner  got  out 
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than  the  boat  was  drawn  down  with  fear- 
ful rapidity.  The  great  body  of  water 
trontinued  to  pour  down  till  the  whole 
Mrorkings,  which  extended  many  miles, 
were  completely  filled.  A  new  scene  of 
terror  .presented  itself:  the  imprisoned 
air,  pressed  by  the  weight  of  water,  burst 
through  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a 
thousand  places,  which,  for  an  extent  of 
many  acres,  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  boiling  cauldron.  Immense  quantities 
of  sand  and  water  were  thrown  up,  and 
descended  like  torrents  of  rain  for  many 
hours.  By  this  calamity  600  persons  are 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  se  ex- 
tensive  is  the  destruction  as  to  preclude 
the  hope  that  the  works  can  ever  be 
restored  to  their  former  state. 

July  8. — The  ceremony  of  opening  the 
new  'landing  pier  at  Southampton  took 
place  amidst  an  assemblage  of  spectators 
estimated  at  25,000,  and  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria,  who  are  at  present 
residing  at  Norris  Castle,  East  Oowes. 
At  twelve  o^clock  a  procession  formed 
at  the  Town  Hall,  and  proceeded  to  the 
pier.  A  steamer  towed  the  Hoyal  Yacht 
from  Cowes ;  and  a  deputation,  represent- 
ing the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  gentry, 
tradesmen,  and  inhabitants  of  Southamp- 
ton, proceeded  to  the  Royal  Yacht  in  a 
state  baiige  M4th  eight  ears,  (me  of  the 
town  sergeants  standing  officially  with  the 
silver  oar  in  the  bow),  to  conduct  their 
Royal  Highnesses  to  the  pier.  The  Hon. 
P.  B.  de  Blaquiere,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  announced 
to  their  -Royal  Highnesses  the  object  of 
their  att^dance;  and  the  Duchess,  in 
returning  her  acknowledgments,  observed, 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Prin- 
cess to  be  taught  thus  early  the  importance 
to  be  attached  to  works  of  utility;  and 
added,  that  it  was  her  anxious  desire  to 
impress  npon  h^  daughter  the  value  of 
every  thing  that  was  of  practical  utility 
to  all  classes  -of  the  community.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  were  received  on  the 
pi^  by  a  military  guard,  composed  of 
the  Staff  of  the  South  Hants  Militia, 
and  then  entered  a  marquee,  and  partook 
of  a  eollation.  An  address  was  presented 
from  the  Corporation,  &e.  acknowledging 
the  high  honour  which  their  Highnesses 
had  conferred  .upcm  the  town  in  being 
present,  and  requesting  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  to  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  the 
new  pier  a  name.  Her  Highness  replied : 
<*  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  name  the 
pier  *  The  Royal  Pier ;'  and  I  am  to  add 
our  sincere  and  good  wishes,  that  it  may 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  town." — 
A  Regatta  afterwards  took  place;  and 
public  dinners  were  given  at  the  Free- 
masons- Hall  and  the  Castle  Inn.  In  the 
«?6miig  the  pier  gates  were  brilliantly 
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illuminated,  and  a  mngiiificent  display  eft 
fireworks  were  discharged  from  the  pi^. 
— This  work  has  been  erected  by  contract 
with  Hugh  Mackintosh,  Esq;  of  London^ 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr; 
Betts,  engineer.  I'be  undertaking  has 
employed"  tOO  workmen,  bjiA  has  been 
accomplished  in  ^ix  months, -at  an  expense 
of  10,000/.,  raised  by  subscription  in  SOk 
shares.  The  foundation  is  partly  com« 
posed  of  piles,  and  partly  of  the  old  stony 
breakwater.  At  the  entrance  are  two 
lodges,  with  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  gates. 
The  pier  is  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length,  in 
a  curved  line,  and  36  feet  wide.  There 
is  a  carriage-drive  and  a  foot-path  with  an 
iron  railing  on  each  side.  The  pier-head 
is  200  feet  long,  and  100  feet  wide;  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  immediately 
erected  an  octagon  building  for  refreslH^ 
ments,  rea<Mfig  room,  &o.,  and  a  verandak 
for  a  band  -of  music 

July  8. — The  new  pier  or  landing-place 
at  Bravejtendf  was  opened  for  the  first 
time.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  riott 
(see  our  Supplement,  p.  633),  the  Mayor 
took  the  most  efiectual  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peaee,  and  in  addition 
to  the  Thames  police,  who  were  ^ent  from 
London,  and  a  corps  of  the  Rifie  Brigade, 
200  special  constables  were  sworn  in,  and 
stationed  en  both  sides  of  the  High-street* 
The  day  passed  over  without  any  attempt 
On  the  part  of  the  watermen,  though  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  Ne  one,  except  those 
proceeding  to  and  from  the  steamers,  were 
admitted  (m  the  pier.  The  new  pier 
extends  about  100  feet  into  the  riyef  from 
the  town  quay,  or  grand  stone  ]Her ;  and 
a  farther  projection  of  40  feet,  enabling 
the  steamers  to  take  in  or  land  passengers 
at  all  periods  of  the  tide,  will  shortly  be 
erected.  '  The  charge  for  landing  and 
embarking  is  4d.  per  head;  but  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
steamers,  this  tax  is  not  levied  on  the 
passengers  on  landing  and  embarking,  but 
is  paid  by  the  Steam- Packet  Company. 
A  great  number  of  watermen  wul  be 
thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  new  plan  of 
landing  the  passengers;  but,  notwith- 
standing, they  have  refused  all  offers  of 
eompensation  by  the  Corporation-^wfao 
have  also  expressed  their  willingness  to 
employ  aS  many  of  them  as  possible  about 
the  pier.  An  increase  of  visitors  to 
Gravesend  is  calculated  upon  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  pier,  and  houses  are 
building  in  all  directions.    , 

July  11. — The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
consecrate  the  new  Chapel  of  Ease  at 
East  Cowes^  in  presence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria, 

Loch  Leven, — The  expensive  works  that 
have  been  proceeding  for  some  yws  at 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Lneveni  near  KiniQf% 
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Domettie  Occurrences. 


[Julj, 


jire  IU)W  finished.  A  great  drainage  of 
)and  has  been  effected,  and  an  additional 
supply  of  water  procured  for  the  naiUs 
^unng  the  summer  months.  The  height 
pf  the  Loch  being  considerably  reduced, 
it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  small 
island  containing  Loch  Leven  Castle,  in 
which  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned, 
would  be  joined  to  the  main  laud  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  water,  and  would  lose  its 
classic  association  by  becoming  a  suburb 
of  Kinross.  We  are  glad,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  appearance  of 
the  island,  by  being  raised  higher  out  of 
the  Loch  than  before,  is  much  improved, 
while  the  dark  and  massy  ruins  of  the 
iastle  still  frown  over  the  silvery  waters 
9f  the  lake  as  in  days  of  yore. 

The  annual  value  of  country  bankers* 
notes  stamped  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1826^  to  the  5th  of  January,  1833,  was  as 
follows :  — years  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1827,  1,239,755*.^  1828,  1,970,595/.; 
1829,  2,842,130/.;  1830,  2,403^700/1; 
1831,  1,955,430/.;  1832,  2,217,9]i5/. ; 
1833,    1,751,685/. 

LaNIK>N  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

.  July  2.— -The  ceremony  of  opening  the 
new  Hwigerford  Market  took  place,  and, 
a:om  the  crowds  collected,  it  appeared  to 
furnish  a  holiday  for  half  the  metropolis. 
The  whole  of  the  vast  range  of  building, 
with  its  extensive  areas,  was  thrown  open 
to  4he  indiscriminate  admisdon  of  the 
public,  with  the  exception  that  the  gal- 
leries .and  the  lower  quadrangle  next  to 
tiie  river  were  reserved  for  those  who  had 
tickets.  The  scene  was  altogether  of  the 
Qiost  animated  desmption.  Flags  were 
flying  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  and 
an  awning  was  spread,  and  seats  erected, 
upon  the  terrace  on  the  roof  of  the  great 
liall,' which  was  reserved  for  the  accom- 
pnodation  of  the  proprietors  and  their 
immediate  friends.  Shortly  after  two 
o'clock  a  procession  of  the  Committee, 
workmen,  charitv  children,  &c.  paraded 
the  bounds.  The  ascent  of  a  balloon 
took  place  about  a  quarter  past  four ;  it 
descended  about  six  miles  beyond  Rom- 
ford, after  a  voyage  of  an  hour  and-a  half. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  splendid  dis- 
^y  of  fireworks  from  the  terrace.— 
The  buildings  have  been  already  de- 
(eribed  (with  four  illustrative  views)  in 
•ar  Magazine  for  September  last.    The 


whole  area  of  the  Company's  estate  cob^ 
prises  about  three  acres  and  a  quarter,  of 
which  the  market  buildings  occupy  up*, 
wards  of  60,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  one 
half,  the  remainder  being  taken  up  in  th^ 
wharf,  approaches,  &c.,  with  a  portioii 
still  unappropriated. 

July  4h — George  Fursey  was  tried  ai 
the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  on  a  charge  of 
stabbing  John  i3rooke,  a  police  constable, 
in  Calthorpe-street,  on  the  13th  of  May« 
with  intent  to  do  him  some  grievous 
bodily  haruL  The  Solicitor.  General  ap* 
peared  for  the  prosecution.  John  Brooke 
swore  to  the  prisoner  having  wounded 
him  in  the  ribs,  with  an  instrument  like  a 
dagger,  at  a  period  when  neither  himself 
nor  any  of  the  police  under  his  orders 
had  struck  any  person  with  their  staves. 
Several  other  policemen  deposed  to  thft 
like  effect.  For  the  prisoner  Mr.  Stall- 
wood,  Mr.  C-ourtenay,  the  Rev.  J.  Piercey, 
and  several  other  witnesses,  deposed  to 
the  violent  and  wanton  conduct  of  the 
Police.  The  Jury,  after  mature  consi. 
deration,  returned  a  verdict  of  <'  Not 
Guilty."--A  Select  Committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Police,  as 
connected  with  the  above  a£&ir. 

Jvly  5. — In  the  Revenue,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  5,251/. ;  but 
taking  the  whole  year,  there  is  an  increase 
of  569,703/.  In  the  last  quarter  the 
Customs  ejdubit  an  increase  <k  147,4(32/. ; 
the  Excise  a  decrease  of  183,740/. ;  the 
Stamps  an  increase  of  42,557/. ;  and  tha 
Post-office  an  increase  of  41,000/.  Upon 
the  year,  the  Customs  shew  an  increase 
of  818,776/.;  the  Excise  a  decrease  of 
218,880/.;  the  Stamps  a  decrease  of 
119,237/.;  the  Assessed  Taxes  an  in- 
crease of  85,069A ;  and  the  Post-office  an 
increase  of  16,000/. ;  thus  making,  upon 
the  whole  year's  account,  an  increase  of 
more  than  half  a  million. 
.  July  5. — The  Act  which  reduces  the 
stamp-duties  on  advertisements  and  on 
$ea  insurances,  which  repeals  the  stamp- 
duties  on  pamphlets  and  on  receipts  &r 
sums  under  5/.,  and  which  exempts  iiu 
surances  on  farming  stock  from  stamp- 
duties,  came  into  operation  this  day.  A 
reduction  of  .2f.  on  each  Advertisement 
in  Magazines  and  Newspapers  is  tlius 
effected. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,   &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

.  11^5.  eutFoot,  Major  P.Taylor,  to  be  Major 
— 4lftd  Root.  Major  T.  Hogarth  to  be  Lieut.-Col.— 
(^pt.  J.  M'Kay,  tb  be  Miijor.— ^tb  Foot,  Capt. 
H.  R.'Miloer;  to  be  MMJor. 
1'iM!^  IS.*  176th '.FOoi^  Major  John  Clarke^  to  be 
Lietft.  Col.«-Capt.  J.  Clarke^  to  be  Major. 

July  19.  Kiii(hted:  6niTt»ChMi^pBeyiHtB||h 
ton,  etq. 


Ecclesiastical  P&EFEaM£MT8» 

Rev.  Archd.  Robinson,  to  be  Bp.  of  Madray* 
Rev.  Archd.  Hodgson;  Canon  in  Lichfield  Calb. 
Rev.  S.  Kyle»  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Cork. 
Rev.  C.  Bury,  Aibrington  P.  C.  Salop. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Cox,  Moi»tiuc«tt  V.  SonierMt. 
Re?.  J.  Cubitt,  0«wich  R.  Norfolk.. 
Rev.  w.  T.  Drap^l*,  Brooke  R.  Kefi^ 
Rev.  B.  Field,  EnglUh  Bicksor  C.  OloofMtn'. 
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Birthi  and -Marriages^ 


V 


Eev.  J.  Hilton,  91.  Kicholas  Atwade  V.  Kent. 
Aev.  E.  M.  Kempe,  Linkinhorne  V.  Devoo. 
Aev.  G.  Landon,  St.  Erlh  V.  Cornw&lt. 
Rev.  J.  M'R;tp,  Cn.  of  Barvas,  co.Koss. 
Rev.  j:.  Mickleburgh,  Ashili  V.  Somerset. 
Bev/  W.  Parker,  Saliam  Tony  Rj  Norfolk. 
Rev.  A.  Soame»,  Greenwicli  V.  Keot. 
XeT<  T.  Wiikins,  ColliDgborne  King»tonc  V.  Wilts. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.  C.  Mackie,  to  be  Head  Master  of  Appleby 

;  Granirrar  School. 
B«T.  G.  Wells,  to  be  Head  Master  of  Stourbridge 

'  Crrammar  School. 


BIRTHS. 

Ju/y  SS.    Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Bd- 
gift(>s»  a  son. 

May  S5.    At  Malta,  the  lady  of  Sir  OrenYille 
Temple  Temple,  Bart,  a  son. 

June  83.   At  Lapworth,  co.  Warwick,  tlie  wife 

of  the  Rf-V.  Donald  Cameron,  a  dau. S7.    At 

Itouat  Pleasant,  Stoke,  the  wife  of  the  Rcv.  6. 

Patey,  a  dao.-^ 29.  AtCoombe  Raleiith  Rectory, 

D«ar  Honiton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  £dw. 
J^and,  a  son.— -At  Durdham  Down  Lodge,  the 

wife  of  J.  Jenris  Gregory,  Esq.  R.N.  a  dau. 

39.  At  Arklow  Housf,  Coanaugbl-place,  the  Vis- 
countess Acheson,  a  daa. 
.  Lately.  At  Whiuhall,  Devon,  the  wifie  of  Stan- 

ley  Lowe,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. The  wife  of 

C.  W.  Popham,  esq.  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  a 
sbn  and  heir. 

■  Jviy  1.  At  Walmer,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Qaa,  H.  C.  S.  a  son.— —In  Grosvenor-sq.  Lady 
Charlotte Calthorpe,  a  dau.— 2.  At  the  Vicarage, 
l^bebbear,  the  wife  of  tlie  Rev.  P.  D.FoulkfS.adau. 
•^ — 3;  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Louisa  Forbes,  a 
son  and  heir.-  ■4.  In  Wimpole- street.  Lady  Vere 
Cameron,  a  dau.— 78.    At  Ley  ton,  Essex,  the 


wife  of  W.  Taylor  Oopeland,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. 
-i-^In  Wilton-street,  the  wife  of  Capt.  F.  Vernon 
Harcoart,  R.  M.  a  dau.<— ^At  East  Horsley, 
Surrey,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Per- 
ceval, a  dau.—— 9.  At  Marksbury  Parsonage,  co. 
Somerset,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Seymour,  a 
dan.— —At  West-green  House.  Hartford  bridge, 
the  wife  of  tlie  Rev.  W.  C.  Thompson,  a  son.— — 
10.  At  Chelsea,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Eve- 
rard,  a  dau.— —14.   At  Wolford  Vicarage,  Mrs. 

Rdm.  Buckoall   Estcourt,   a   dau. iB.   Lady 

Attgosta  Seymour,  a  dan. 17.  In  South  And- 

ley-st.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edw.  Stafford  Jeroingham, 

a  son. 38.  lu  Cuixon-st.  May-fair,  the  wife  of 

Francis  Hawkins,  M.D.  a  xon. 24.  In  Grosve- 

sbr-place,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Adams,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

June  25.    At  Binfield,  Berks,  Francis  Pigott, 
esq.  to  Frances  Phillips,  9d  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.- 

G«^n.  Sir  F.  Wilder,  of  the  Manor  House. At 

Christ  Church,  Marylebone,  Stirling  F.  Glover, 
esq.  iSch  regt.  to  Georgiaoa,  2d  dau.  of  the  late 

R'c  lion.  Lord  C.  H.  Somerset At  Melksham, 

Wilts,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Hiil,  Vicar  of  Fiemingtoo, 
to  Frances  Erviog,  dau.  of  the  Ute  John  Hill,  esq. 

of  Barnstaple. ^At   Holt,  Norfolk,  T.  A.  Gir- 

linp,  esq.  to  Mary  Aon,  eldest  dau.  Of  the  late  W. 

WiUieis.  esq.  solicitor. At  St.  Mary's,  Bryan- 

stoo  sq.  Fred.  Lewis  Nicolay*  esq.  to  Clara,  dau. 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Brtggs,  of  the  Madras  PreMdenry. 
—At  Florence,  Alex.  Bower,  esq.  to  the  Countess 
Plagie,  dau.  of  the  Count  Corwin  Kossakowska, 
Rotund.— At  Tiverton,  W.  T.  Southcombe,  esq. 
of  South  Molton,  to  Harriet  Elia.  only  dau.  of  the 

lato  Rev.  J.  B.  May. 27.  At  Brighton,  R.  A. 

Dpuglas  Giesley,  esq.  to  Rebecca  Maria,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Harvey,  es^.  of  Portland- 
place,  London.— At  Clatos,  co.  Worcester,  John 
Wroti<e  Tqomas,  e!>q.  80ch  reg.  to  Marianne,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Rich.  Ingram,  eM.  of  the  White 
Ladics.-<ivf>At  Cork,  the  Ret.  1*  Harris,  to  Mat. 
garst,  dan.  of  th«  latt  A.  CoddvU,  esq.  recorder 
ofKiumde. 


July  1.  AtSidmouth,  Capt.  Nesham,  R.N.  to 
Eiix.  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Nicholas  Bayly,  brother 
of  ther  late  Earl  of  Uxbridge.— ^At  Rousham, 
Suffolk,  the  Rev.  John  Hull,  of  Brascnose  Col* 
leise.  Oxford,  to  Lucy  Brooke,  dau.  of  U.  Bevan, 

esq. 2.  ^c  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  diaries, 

elde>t  son  of  Adm.  Stirling,  of  Wuburn  Farm, 
Clieitsey,  to  Mary  Elia.  dau.  of  H.  Harrison,  e^q. 

of  Heath  Bank,  Cheshire. 2.  At  St.  Jame»'^ 

C<ipl.  Chas.  Crespigny  Vivian,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  Bait,  to  Miss  Scott,  niete  of  ih# 

Earl  of  Meath. 4.  At  £xett',the  Rev.  Richard 

Stephens,  of  Culver  House.  Devon,  to  Maria,  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.— —At 
Longdon,  Salop,  tlie  Rev.  Rich.  Williams,  to 
prances  Eliaa,  eldest  dau.  of  A.  P.  Mainwaring, 
esq.  of  Chambers  Court,  Worcestershire.— —At 
Chelsea,  the  Rev.  J.T.  Wells,  to  Ellen  Margaret, 

4th  dau.  of  J.  Bayford,  esq. At  Dublin,  J.  M. 

Ashlin,  esq.  of  Rush  Hill,  Surr»'y.  to  Dorinda. 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  S.  W.  Coppinger,  esq.  Of 

Middlctou.Cork. At  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields; 

the  Rev.  T.  M.  Wetlierell,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  Aid. 

Winchester. 5.  At  Blairvaddoch,  Chas.  Forbes^ 

esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Forbes,  Bart, 
to  Jemima  Rebecca,  dau.  of  the  late  Cbl.  Ranald- 
son  Macdonell,  of  Giengany.— 6.  At  St.  George% 
Hanover^q.  Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  second  aoa 
of  the  late  Marq.  Conyngham,  to  the  Hon.  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  4th  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Forester. 

9.   At  St.  James's,  W.  Hawes  osq-  of  MoA- 

tague-pl.   Russellsq.    to  Anna,  dau.  of  Samuel 

Cartwnght,  esq.  of^  Old  Burlington-street.-^ ^At 

Milton  next  Graveseod,  the  Itev.  C.  Lenny,  to 

Anne,  dau.  of  N.  Swinny,  esq. 10.  At  Oxford; 

tlie  Rev.  J.  Rudge  Relton,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  th« 

late  S.  La  A  ranee,  esq. At  Bolton,  John  Hor* 

ricks  Ainsworth,  esq.  of  Halliwell,  to  Elis.  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Shaw,  eiq.  of  Old  Burliug. 
ton  St.— —11.  At  St.  George's,  H.Hnover-sq.  Ueniy 
Kingscote,  esq.  to  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  C.  T* 

Tower,  esq.  M.P.  of  Weald  Hall.  Esfex. ^At 

West  Alvington,  the  Rev.  C.  Egerton  Dukinfield, 
son  of  tlie  late  Sir  W.  Dukiufield,  Bart,  and 
Vicar  of  Edeiihall,  Cumberland,  to  Dorothea,  4th 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  Luscombe,  esq.  of  Cooml^ 

Royal. At  Hellingley,   Sussex,  Eliza,  eldest 

dau.  of  A.  P.  Cumbeibtftch,  esq.  to  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Mitchell,  I^mineton,  Hants.— -At  Midhiirs^ 
Sikssex,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Harding,  Vicar  of  Sulgrave, 
NoititaraptonHhiie,  to  Anne  Cromwell,  widow  of 

the  late  Rev.  C.  £.  Thurgar. At  Shabbington, 

Bucks,  Edw.  Rudge,  jun.  etq.  of  Eweime,  co.Ox* 
fiord,  to  Mary  Anne,  elder  dau.  of  tiie  Rev.  JEHiif^ 

Long. At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  Alexander 

Ogiiby,  esq.  to  Isabella,  dau.  of  the  late  Rfv'.  W. 
Curwen,  of  Harrington,  Cumberland.-^ — IS.  At 
Canterbury.  J.  G.  Dalhousie  Taylor,  esq.  Captaia 
19th  Light  Infantry,  to  Sarah  Elixa,  eldest  dau.  of 
^m.  Knyvett,  esq.  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.—— 
At  St.  Gf'orge's,  Queen  sq.  Thos.  Cuthbert  Buck- 
House,  esq.  of  Caldberk,  Cumtx^rland,  to  Maria 
Gotobed,  only  dau.  of  John  Iggulden,  e«q.  of  Rus- 

seil-sq. 13.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Rose,  of  E^dinburgh* 

to  Ellen  Su^aona.   eldest  dau.  of  Pierce  Edg- 

cumhe,  esq.  Brompton,  Kent. ^At  KensingtOOf' 

the  Rpv.  T.  J.  Marker,  Rector  of  Gittishatti;  to 
Frances  Amelia, dau.  of  S.  Drewe,esq.  of  Kensinf- 
tun.— —16.  At  .the  New  Church,  Marylebon^ 
Ci'pt.  Hedley,  2d  Dragoon  Guards,  to  EIis.  oiily 

dau.  of  the  late  R.  Norman,  e^q. At  Salfbrd, 

Oxon.  the  Rev.  W.  Simcox  Bnckuell,  to  Elia. 
Ndsh,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Rich.  Skillicoi^« 

SkiIii(orne,    Rector    of   Salfoid. 18.    At   St, 

George's,  Hanover-sq.  John  W.  Finch  Noycs,  esq. 
of  Belle- Vue,  Salisbury,  to  Ellen  Louisa,  dau.  of 
John  Tbarp,  esq.  of  Chippenham  Park,  Cambridge, 
shire.— 22.  At  St.  Margaret's,  Westmmsier,  Am« 
brose  Brewin,  jun.  esq.  of  Tiverton,  Devon,  to 
Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Heathcoat,  esq, 

M.P.  of  Tiverton. 2S.  At  Cheltenham,  John. 

snn  of  John  Wm.  Clough,  e>q.  of  Hoxton  Houses 
CO.  York,  to  Rose,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Adm.  Cumberland.— —84.  At  Wretham,  Norfolk^ 
Wm.  Peere  Williams  Freeman,  esq.  of  Fawiey 
Court,  Bucks,  to  Frances  Aegusta,  third  dta,  «f 
Wyrtey  Birth,  ciq.  of  Wrethaor  HalL 
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OBITUARY. 


Earl  of  Plymouth. 

^uly  10.  On  board  his  yacht  at  Dept- 
Ibrd,  aged  44>,  the  Right  Hon.  Other. 
Archer  Windsor,  sixth  Earl  of  Plymouth 
(1682),  and  twelfth  Lord  Windsor  (by 
writ  1529);  Colonel  of  the  Worcester- 
shire Yeomanry  Cavalrv. 

His  Lordship  was  born  July  2,  1789, 
the  ^Idest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Other- Hickman  the  fifth  Earl,  by  Sarah 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Andrew  2d 
and  last  Lord  Archer,  and  who  is  now 
the  wife  of  Earl  Amherst,  He  suc- 
ceeded-his  father  before  he  had  attained 
his  tenth  year,  on  the  12th  of  June  1799; 
and  received  his  education  at  Harrow. 
His  Lordship  never  entered  deeply  into 
politics;  but  he  voted  with  the Tnajority 
which  rejected  the  first  Reform  Bill,  Oct, 
%j  1831.  A  few  years  ago  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Worcester  was  presented 
to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  "in  testimony 
of  the  respect  entertained  by  the  Corpo^ 
ration  for  his  Lordship,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  mark  their  appreciation  of  his 
spirited  and  munificent  conduct  in  the 
formation  of  the  Worcestershire  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  and  of  the  personal  zeal 
and  energy  displayed  by  him  on  aD  occa- 
sions to  render  the  services  of -the  corps 
ef&cient  in  enforcing  due  obedience  and 
submission  to  the  laws,  and  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  public  tran- 
quilUty." 

On  the  day  next  preceding  his  Lord- 
ship's  death,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Dudley 
troop,  his  Lordship's  health  was  drank 
<'with  all  that  enthusiasm  which  his  Lord, 
ship  is  so  justly  entitled  to,  for  Ids  noble 
and  patriotic  conduct  upon  every  occa- 
sion." 

His  Lordship  was  passionately  ibnd  of 
the  sports  of  the  field,  and  kept  a  large 
stud  at  Hewell  Grange  in  Worcestershire 
and  at  Melton.  On  the  day  before  his 
death  he  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health  and  spirits.  He  dined  with  the 
Countess  in  Grosvenor-square,  at  six 
o'clock,  and  afterwards  proceeded  with 
her  Ladyship  in  a  carriage  und  four  to 
Deptford,  where  they  embarked  on  board 
his  Lordship's  yacht,  whidi  was  to  sidl  at 
an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  morning,  for 
Cowes. '  During  the  night  the  noble  Earl 
was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  although 
the  first  medical  aid  was  procured  with 
all  possible  expedition,  he  expired  on 
board  the  yacht  at  one  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon .  His  remains  were  brought 
to  his  late  residence  in  Grosvenor-square 
the  same  evening,  whence  they^  were  con- 
veyed for  interment  to  the  family  vault  at 
Tardebeck,  Worcestershire. 

The  Earl  of  Plymouth  married,  Aug. 


5,  1811,  Lady  Mary  Sackville,  eldef 
daughter  of  John- Frederick  third  Puke 
of  Dorset,  and  coheiress,  with  her  sister 
the  Countess  de  la  Warr,  to  George- 
John- Frederick  the  la£e  Duke.  Her. 
Ladyship  survives  him,  without  issue; 
and  nis  titles  have  in  consequence  reverted 
to  his  uncle  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Andrew 
Windsor  bom  in  1764,  and  a  bachelor. 


Earl  of  Pomfret. 

June  29.  From  paralysis,  in  his  63d 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  William  - 
Fermor,  fourth  Earl  of  Pomfret  (or  Pon- 
iefract,  co.  York,  1721),  fifth  Baron 
Lempster  (or  Leominster,  co.  Hereford, 
1692),  and  seventh  Baronet  (1641);  a 
Lieut.- General  in  the  army,  K.T.S., 
F.RS.andF.S.A. 

His  Lord^ip  was  bom  Nov.  22,  177(\' 
the  younger  son  of  George  the  secotid 
Earl,  by  Anna-Mana,  daughter  and  heir 

of  Drayton,  esq.    of    Sunbury    in 

Middlesex.  As  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Fermor, 
he  was  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  in  the  3d 
guards  early  in  1791.  He  served  in 
Flanders  in  1793,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Famars,  the  sieges  of  Valen- 
dennes  and  Dunkirk,  and  the  battle  of 
Lincelles.  In  1794  he  was  promoted  to 
a  Lieutenancy.  He  served  in  Ireland 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  in  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Helder,  where  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  several  actions.  The  16th  of 
March,  1800,  he  was  appointed  to  a  com-- 
pany,  with  the  rank  of  Lieut.- Colonel. 
He  served  with  the  guards  in  the  Penin. 
sula,  until  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General  June  4,  1813.  For  the 
batUe  of  Salamanca,  he  had  the  honour 
of  wearing  a  medal ;  and  he  also  was  a. 
Knight  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of  the 
Tower  and   Sword,  which  he  received 

?ermi6sion  to  accept  on  the  11th  of  May, 
813.  His  last  commission  as  Lieut.- 
General  bore  date  27tb  May,  1825. 
His  Lordship  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Earl  George, 
without  issue,  on  the  7th  of  April  1830 
(see<a  memoir  of  that  nobleman  in  our 
vol.  C.  i.  555).  His  Lordship  voted 
in  the  minority  when  the  Reform  Bill 
was  rejected  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
Oct.  8,  1831;  and  again  when  Lord' 
Lyndburst's  motion  led  to  the  temporary 
resignation  of  the  Ministry,  May  7,  1832; 
and  his  proxy  has  latterly  been  held  by 
Lord  Grey. 

His  Lordship  married,  Jan.  13,  1823^ 
Amabel-Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Borough,  Bart,  and  niece  to 
Lord  Viscount  Lake ;  by  whom  he  has 
left  issue  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ^ 
I.  the  Right  Hon.  George- Willilun  Bi- 
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.  diard  now  Earl  of  Pomfret,  born  ini624< ; 
2.  Lady  Anna-Maria^  Arabella :  3.  Lady 
Henrietta- Louisa;  and  4,  the  Hon,  Tho- 
Bias-Hutton- George  Fermor. 

Countess  de  Grey.  . 

May  4.  In  St  James's  Square,  aged 
82,  the  Right  Hon.  Amabel  Hume- 
Campbell,  Countess  de  Grey  of  Wrest, 
CO.  Bedford  (1816),  and  Baroness  Lucas, 
of  Crudwell  in  Wiltshire  (1663).. 

Her  Ladyship  was  born  Jan.  22,  1751, 
the  elder  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Philip 
second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  by  Jemima 
Marchioness  de  Grey,  who  was  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
by  Lady  Amabel  de  Grey,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Kent,  K.  G.  and  the 
12th  and  last  Earl  of  Kent  of  that  noble 
house. 

Shortly  after  coming  of  age,  her  Lady- 
ship was  married  July  16,  1772,  to  Alex- 
ander  Lord  Polwarth,  son  and  heir  appa- 
rent of  Hugh  third  and  last  Earl  of 
Marchmont  His  lordship  was  created 
a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Hume  of  Berwick,  May  16,  1776; 
but  died  before  his  father,  at  Wrest, 
Inarch  9,  1781,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
bis  age.  Her  Ladyship  had  no  family  by 
this  alliance,  and  she  ever  after  continued 
a  widow. 

On  the  death  of  her  mother,  Jan.  K), 
1797,  the  marqui^ite  of  de  Grey,  (which 
bad  been  conferred  on  that  lady  by  a  spe- 
cial remainder  of  a  patentgrunted  to  ner 
grand&ther  -the  Duke  of  Kent  in  1740,) 
became  extinct;  but  the  barony  of  Lucas 
descended  to  L^dy  Hume.  This  barony 
had  been  conferred  in  1633  on  Mary, 
Countess  of  Anthony  11th  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Lord  Lucas ;  with  this  remainder,  singular 
in  the  English  peerage,  though  common 
in  that  of  Scotland,  that,  if,  on  the  failure 
of  her  heirs  male,  there  should  "  be  more 

Eersons  than  one  who  shall  be  coheirs  of. 
er  body  by  the  said  Earl,  the  said  honour,^ 
title,  and  dignity  shall  go  and  be  held  and 
enjoyed  from  time  to  time  by  such  of  the 
eoheirs  as  by  course  of  descent  of  common 
law  shall  be  inheritable  to  other  entire 
and  Indivisable  inheritances :  as,  namely, 
an  xiffice  of  honour  and  public  tnist,  or  a 
castle  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
realm,  or  the  like;**  and  by  virtue  of  this 
Iknitation  Lady  Hume  succeeded  as  the 
eldest  daughter,  instead  of  the  Barony 
(as  would  have  been  the  case  with  an 
ancient  English  barony  by  writ)  remaining 
inlfebeyance.  between  her  ladyship  and  her 
sister  the  late  Lady  Grantham.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  barony  of 
Lucas  should  have  been  held  by  only  four 
persons*  during  the  long  period  of  170 
yean:  the  Countess  Mary  held  it  37 
jKm;.her  son  the  Duke  of  :Kent  40 


7^ 

years';  hid  granddaughter  the  Marchioness 
de  Grey  57  years ;  and  the  late  Countess 
de  Grey  36  years. 

.  Her  ladyship  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Countess  de  Grey,  of  Wrest,  by 
patent  dated  Oct  5,  1816;  with  re- 
mainder to  her  sister  Mary.  Jemima  dow- 
ager Baroness  Grantham,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  her  body.  In  pursuance  of  this 
remainder  her  nephew  Lord  Grantham* 
has  now  become  Earl  de  Grey  as  well  as 
Baron  Lucas  of  Crudwell.  His  Lord- 
ship's last  surviving  son  died  on  the  6th 
Feb.  1831,  and  in  consequence  the  Earl- 
dom of  de  Grey,  according  to  the  present, 
state  of  the  family,  is  likely  to  devolve 
on  the  only  son  of  his  Lordship's  bro- 
ther, the  recently  created  Earl  of  Ripon 
(previously  Viscount  Goderich);  whilst 
the  Barony  of  Lucas,  according  to  itS: 
peculiar  remainder,  must  become  vested 
in  Lady  Anne- Florence,  the  elder  of 
Earl  de  Grey's  two  surviving  daughters. 
Lady  Anne- Florence  Weddell  is  at  pre- 
sent unmarried ;  her  younger  sister,  Lady 
Mary  Gertrude,  was  married  in  1832  to 
Henry  Vyner,  esq.  descended  like  her- 
self (but  tnrough  the  Ashbumham  family) 
from  the  last  Earl  and  Duke  of  Kent 

The  remains  of  the  late  Countess  de 
Grey  were  conveyed  for  intennent  to  the , 
family  vault  at  Wrest,  in  Beidfordshire ; 
followed  by  the  carriages  of  her  nephew» 
only.  ; 

LoftD  King, 

June  4.    In  Dover-street,  after  several 

weeks'  illness,  in  his  58th  year,  the  Right 

Hon.  Peter  King,  seventh  Lord  King,  of 

Ockham  in  Surrey  (1725)^ 

.  His  Lordship  was  bom  Aug.  31, 1775^ 

■  *  It  is  related  that  when  the  father  of 
Earls  de  Gr^  and  Ripon  was  elevated  to . 
a  Peerage,  lung  GeOrge  III.  made  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  extent  of  his  property* 
which  was,  in  his  Majesty's  opinion,  too. 
small  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Lord- 
ship's rank.     The  present  Earl  de  Grey, 
however,  is  already  a  wealthy  Peer,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  will  ultimately  be  among 
the  very  wealthiest  of  his  order.     Be-, 
sides  the  estates  of  the  Countess  de  Grey, . 
he  is  also  presumptive  heir,  in  right  of 
his  descent  from  the  family  of  Aislabie, 
to  the  bulk  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
Miss   Lawrence,   of  Studley    Park,   in 
Yorkshire.     The, Earl  of  Ripon  repre- 
sented the  borough  from  which  he  has. 
taken  his  title  in  several   parliaments, 
whilst  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  Miss 
Lawrence.      The   Countess   of    Ripon , 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  to  all  the  ■ 
unentailed  estates  of  the  Hobart  family^ 
including  their  splendid  seat  of  Norton 
Hall,  in  Lincolnshire. 
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tlie  elder  son  of  Peter  the  sixth  Lord 
King*  b^r  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Edward 
Tredcroft,  of  Horsham,  esq.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  whilst  yet  a  minor, 
Nov.  23,  1793 ;  and  was  educated,  it  is 
said,  at  Camhridge. 

In  1803  he  took  an  active  part  relative 
to  the  stoppage  of  money  payments  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  which  subject  he 
pliblished  a  pamphlet  entitled  *<  Thoughts 
on  the  Restriction  of  Payments  in  Specie 
at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland.** 
£n  1811  he  also  printed  '*  A  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Earl  Stanhope's 
Bill  respecting  Guineas  and  Bank-notes." 

In  1829  Lord  Eling  published,  in  4to, 
**  The  Life  of  John  Locke,  with  extracts 
fH>m  his  Correspondence,  Journals,  and 
Common- place  Books."  The  materials 
fbir  this  important  work  were  in  his  own 
possession;  the  great  moral  Philosopher 
&iving  been  uncle  to  Lord  King's  great- 
giiuidfather,  Peter  first  Lord  King,  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  8vo,  1830,  with  additional 
Ustbncal  documents  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's own  note-books. 

Of  late  years.  Lord  King  had  chiefly 
signalized  himself  as  the  bitter  enemv  of 
the  Church,  and  particularly  of  the  Epis- 
cOnal  hiench. 

His  Lordship  married,  May  26,  1804, 
Lady  Hester  Fortescue,  eldest  daughter 
of  Earl  Fortescue,  and  niece  to  Lord 
GrenviUe;  and  by  her  Ladyship,  who 
survives  him,  he  had  issue  two  sons  and 
t^e  daughters :  I.  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
luim  now'  Lord  King,  bom  in  1805,  and 
^lecretary  to  his  cousin,  Lord  Nugent,  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands :  §.  the  Hon.  Hester ;  3.  the  Hon. 
Aime- Emily;  4.  the  Hon.  Peter- John- 
Locke;  and  5.  the  Hon.  Charlotte- 
Louisa. 

-  A  portrait  of  Lord  King,  by  Hoppner, 
was  exhibited  at  Somerset  House  in 
1607. 


•liT.-Cot.  THE  Hon.  J.  Creighton. 

May  10.  In  Dublin,  aged  6%  the  Hon. 
John  Creighton,  Lieut  •  Colonel  in  the 
army,  and  Governor  of  Hurst  Castle; 
otily  brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
fiarl  of  Erne,  and  half-brother  to  Lady 
Whamcliffe. 

He  was  the  younger  ^on  of  John  first 
£arl  of  Erne,  by  his  first  wife,  Catherine, 
second  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  'Ro" 
b^  Howard,  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
and  sister  to  the  first  Viscount  Wicklow. 
He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  17th 
dtragoons  1793,  Major  in  the  army  I795« 
abd  Lieut.- Colonel  1801.  His  rank  was 
stationary,  having  been  for  many  vears 
ia  the  half.pay  ofthe  124th  foot,  with  the 
government  of  Hurst  Castle. 

He   married   in   1797,  Jane,  second 


daughter  of  Walter  Weldon,  esq.  ubA 
had  issUe  five  daughters  and  three  sons: 
1.  Jane-Anne,  married  in  1821  to  Ro* 
bert  Fowler,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Bishop, 
of  Ossory ;  she  died  in  1828 ;  2.  Catherine, 
married  in  1825  to  the  Rev.  Francis 
Saunderson ;  3»  John,  bom  in  1802,  now 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Earldom  of  Erne ; 
4t.  Henry,  a  Lieut,  in  the  6th  dragoons ; 
5.  Helen ;  6.  Charlotte ;  7.  Samuel ;  and 
8.  Mary. 

Sir  T.  H.  Apreece,  Bart. 

May  27.  At  his  seat,  Effingham  Houses 
Surrey,  aged  88,  Sir  Thomas  Hussey 
Apreece,  of  Washingley,  co.  Huntingdon, 
Bart. 

He  was  remotely  descended  from  Gryf* 
fyth  ap  Rees,  Pnnce  of  South  Wales; 
but  more  immediately  from  Robert  Api< 
reece,  esq,  a  Colonel  in  the  army  of 
Charles  tne  First,  who  was  slain  at  Lin« 
coin  during  the  civil  wars.  From  this 
cavalier  Sir  Thomas  was  fourth  in  de- 
scent ;  and  he  derived  the  name  of  Hus- 
sey from  his  paternal  grandmother,  Sarah, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hussey,  Bart.  He  was  bom  Nov.  15, 
1744,  the  elder  son  of  Thomas  Hussey 
Apreece,  esq.  by  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  Bart 
He  was  created  a  Baronet  by  patent, 
datied  July  12,  17^.  In  two  particular 
instances.  Sir  Thomas  rendered  verf 
essential  service  to  his  country ;  first  when 
a  Captain  of  the  Huntingdon  militia,  by 
gallantly  defending  Almvick  from  the 
pirate  Paul  Jones,  during  the  earliest 
American  war;  and  secondly,  by  sub- 
mitting to  Mr.  Pitt  a  plan  for  embodying 
200,000  men,  free  of  expense,  which  was 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  that  mi- 
nister in  the  Yeomanry  force  afterwards 
enrolled. 

The  estate  of  Washingley  in  Hunting- 
donshire Came  into  the  family  of  Apreece 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  a  marriage 
with  Joan,  granddaughter,  and  at  length 
sole  heir,  of  Elizabeth  de  Havering;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  descent.  Sir  T. 
H.  Apreece  supposed  himself  entitled  to 
a  Barony  by  writ  created  by  the  sum- 
mons to  Parliament  of  John  de  Havering 
in  1299.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  however, 
in  his  S3mopsi8  of  the  Peerage,  has  sug- 
gested that  tnis  has  arisen  from  a  clerical 
error  for  John  de  Clavering,  who  was 
actually  summoned  in  the  next  and  seve- 
ral succeeding  years ;  and,  in  that  case, 
the  Baronet's  pretensions  were  totally 
visionary. 

Sir  Thomas  married  Dorothea,  young- 
est daughter  and  coheiress  of  Shuckburgh 
Ashby,  of  Quenby  in  Leicestershire, 
esGk;  and  by  that  lady,  who  died  Dec  26, 
1822;  he  nad  issue  two  sons  tad  two 
daughters :  1.  Emily,  -mirried  to  Geoi^e 
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Sandford  Peacocke,  esq.  brother  to  Sir 
Joflepfa  Peacocke,  Bart. ;  2.  Shuckburgh- 
Ashby  Apreece,  esq  who  died  Oct.  6, 
1807,  in  his  34th  year,  having  married 
Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
Kerr,  esq.  who  was  afterwards  the  M'ife, 
and  is  now  the  widow,  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Bart.  Pres.  R.S.; 
3.  Sir  Thomas- Geoi^e  Apreece,  who  has 
Succeeded  to  the  title ;  he  was  bom  in 
]  791,  and  is  unmarried ;  4.  Lucy,  who 
married  in  1817  Hildebrand  Meredith, 
esq.  a  Lieut^  in  the  Royal  ArtiUeiy. 

Sir  E.  C.  Hartopp,  Bart. 
June  10.  At  Redland  Place,  near 
Bristol,  in  his  85th  year.  Sir  Edmund 
Cradock  Hartopp,  of  Freathby  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  Four  Oaks  Hall  in  War- 
wickshire, Bart. 

The  family  of  Hartopp  were  an  ancient 
stock  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and 
divided- into  several  branches,  all  of  which 
are  now  extinct  in  the  male  line  (see 
Nichols's  History  of  that  county,  vol.  II. 
pp.  128»  159,  267,  280).  On  Edward 
Hartopp,  esq.  of  Buckminster  and  Little 
Freathby,  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  by 
patent  dated  Dec.  2,  1619;  and  it  was 
inherited  by  his  son,  grandson,  and  great* 
grandson,  until,  on  the  death  of  the  last, 
Jan.  15,  1762,  it  became  extinct.  His 
younger  daughter,  but  eventually  sole 
heir,  Sarah,  was  married  to  Joseph  Hur- 
lock,  esq.  Governor  of  Bencoolen  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  had  issue  an  only  daugh- 
ter  Anne,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
gentleman  whose  death  we  now  record. 

Sir  Edmund's  paternal  name  was  Bun- 
ney,  of  a  family  living  in  the  town  of 
Leicester.      He  married  Miss  Hurlock 
Aug.  8,  1777,  and  in  consequence  took 
the  name  of  Hartopp.      They   shortly 
after  went  abroad:  and  their  eldest  son 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  following 
July.     Mr.  Hartopp  served  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  of  Leicestershire  in  1781 ; 
and  he  w^as  created  a  Baronet  by  patent 
dated  May  12,  1796.     In  1798,  on  the 
death  of  William   Pochin,  esq.  he  was 
elected  the  Whig  member  for  the  county 
of  Leicester ;  which  post  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  Lord  Robert  Manners  in  1806. 
By  Lady  Hartopp,  who  survives  him. 
Sir  Edmund  had  five  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters: 1.   Edmund- Joseph,  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  July  1778,  and  died  at  Bath  in 
the  following   March;    2.    Anna- Maria, 
married  in  1811  to  Charles  Clement  Ad- 
derley,  of  Hams  Hall  in  Warwickshire, 
esq.;  3.  Caroline,  who  died  in  1798;  4. 
Emilia,  married  in  1809  to  Edward  Grove, 
of  Shenstone  Park  in  Staffordshire,  esq. ; 
5.  Frances,  who  died  in  1815;  6.  George- 
Harry- William,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Fleetwood  before  that  of  Hartopp,  in 
Gent.  Mag.  Juhjy  1831. 


memory  of  his  lineal  descent  from  the 
celebrated  Parliamentarian  general,  whose 
estates  .eventually  vested  in  his  mother; 
he  died  March  31,  1824,  when  M.P.  for 
Dundalk,  and  has  a  brief  memoir  in  ou^ 
vol.  xciv.  i.  463 ;  7.  Sir  Edmund  Cra- 
dock-Hartopp,  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
title ;  he  was  bom  in  1788,  and  married  in 
1824^  the  Hon.  Mary- Jane  Eden,  sister  to 
the  present  Lord  Henley;  8.  William, 
who  died  young;  9.  William- Edmund;  the 
other  daughter,  who  are  all  deceased, 
were,  10.  Elizabeth-Bankes,  who  died  in 
1814;  11.  Louisa- Anne,  who  died  in 
1804;  and  12.  Matilda,  who  died  in  1812. 


Sir  John  Malcolm.  G  C.B. 
May  31,  In  Princes-street,  Hanover, 
square,  aged  64,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Ma^ 
jor- General  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  G.CB.  and  K.L.S., 
andF.R.S. 

This  highly  distinguished  soldier  and 
diplomatist  was  born  on  the  farm  of  Bum- 
foot,  near  Langholm,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1769.  This  farm  was  granted  to  the  pater- 
nal grandfather  of  Sir  John,  at  a  low  rent, 
by  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  in  1707 ;  it  sub- 
sequently became  the  residence  of  Geoi^e 
Malcolm,  the  father  of  Sir  John,  who 
married  Miss  Pasley,  daughter  of  James 
Pasley,  esq  of  Craig  and  Burn,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  seventeen  children,  fifteen 
surviving  to  maturity.  His  brothers,  Sir 
Pulteney,  Vice- Admiral  R,N.  and  Sir 
James,  Lt.- Colonel  in  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines, are  both  Knights  Commanders  of 
the  Bath.  Bumfoot  is  still  inhabited  by 
the  Malcolms. 

In  the  year  1782  young  John  Malcolm, 
then  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  went 
out  as  a  cadet  to  India ;  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Dr.   Gilbert 
Pasley.     He  soon  acquired  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of   the 
natives  and  with  the   Persian  language. 
The  first  service  of  any  moment  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  was  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Seringapatam,  in  1792,  where  his  abi- 
lities attracting  the  notice  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  his  lordship  appointed  him  to  the 
situation   of    Persian  interpreter  to    an 
English    force,    serving    with    a    native 
prince.     In  1794,  the  state  of  his  health, 
impaired  by  unintermitted  exertions  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  obliged 
him  to  revisit  his  native  country;   and 
in  the   following    year   he    retumed    to 
India,  on  the  staff  of  Field- Marshal   Sir 
Alured  Clarke;   he  afterwards  received 
the   public  thanks  of  that  officer  for  his 
conduct  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     In  1797  he  was  made  Cap- 
tain, and  from  that  time  to  1799  he  was 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  important  ser- 
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Tices.  He  then  received  instructions  to 
join  the  Nizam's  contingent  force,  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  in&ntry;  at  the 
httd  of  which  he  continued  to  act,  as  well 
in  a  political  as  a  military  capacity,  tiH 
the  surrender  of  Seringapatam,  where  he 
prominently  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  publicly  thanked  for  his  services  on 
this  occasion,  particularly  for  the  peculiar 
talent  he  had  manifested  for  concili- 
ating the  Sirdars  of  the  allied  forces,  and 
for  directing  their  exertions  to  objects  of 
general  utility,  in  a  manner  foreign  to 
their  habits  of  service ;  for  his  ability  in 
applying  the  unconnected  power  of  re- 
source possessed  by  the  contingent  force 
in  aid  of  the  general  supplies  of  the  army ; 
and  for  the  important  assistance  he  had 
given  with  the  corps  of  the  Nizam's 
regular  infantry  under  his  command. 

After  the  ftdl  of  Seringapatam  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  the  late  Sir  Tho- 
mas Moore,  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  division  and  adjustment 
of  the  Mysore  territory,  and  investiture 
of  the  young  Rajah  with  the  Government 
of  that  country.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
selected  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  proceed  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Persia— a  country 
which  no  British  ambassador  had  visited 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Upon 
his  return  to  Calcutta,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  Governor- General, 
who  stated  to  the  secret  committee,  that 
«<he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  every 
object  of  his  mission,  and  in  establishing 
a  connexion  with  the  actual  government  of 
the  Persian  empire,  which  promised  to 
British  natives  in  India  political  and  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  most  important 
description.**  In  January  1802  he  was 
fBised  to  the  rank  of  Major ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Persian  ambassador  being 
accidentally  shot  at  Bombay,  he  was  ag^in 
entrusted  with  a  mission  to  that  empire, 
in  order  to  make  the  requisite  arrange- 
ttients  for  the  renewal  of  the  embassy, 
whieh  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  that 
afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the 
Company.  In  February,  1803,  he  was 
appointed  Kesident  with  the  Mysore  Ra- 
jah, and  to  act  without  special  instruc- 
tions. 

In  January,  1804^  he  was  sent  to  the 
Court  of  the  Marhatta  chief  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia,  on  a  special  mission,  with  whom, 
on  the  27th  ot  the  following  month^  he 
concluded  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  and 
subsidy.      In    December  1804s  he  was 

?romoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.- Colonel, 
n  the  June  of  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  chief  agent  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  he  continued  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  until  March  1806,  having 
successfully  concluded  several  other  very 
important  treaties  during  that  period. 
Upon  the  arrival  in  India,  in  April, 


1808,  of  the  new  Governor- General,  Lord 
Minto,  Colonel  Malcolm  was  sent  by  his. 
lordship  to  the  court  of  Persia  on  a  very 
inqportant  mission — ^that  of  endeavourini; 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  Bonaparte 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  who 
threatened  an  invasion  of  India  by  way 
of  Persia,  supported  by  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  governments.  In  this  difficult 
embassy  Colonel  Malcolm  did  not  wholly 
succeed.  He  returned  to  Calcutta  in  the 
following  August,  and  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  to  his  residency  at  Mysore, 
after  having,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Minto,  **  laid  the  government  under  addi- 
tional obligations  to  his  zeal  and  ability.** 
Eariy  in  the  year  1810,  he  was  again  se- 
lected to  proceed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  whence  he  re- 
turned upon  the  appointment  of  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  as  ambassador.  So  favourable 
was  the  impression  which  he  made,  on 
this  occasion,  on  the  Persian  Prince, 
that  he  was  presented  by  hina  with  a  valu- 
able sword  and  star,  and,  at  the  same 
taste,  made  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the 
empire :  to  that  impression,  indeed,  may 
be  ascribed  much  of  the  good  under* 
standing,  both  in  a  political  and  com- 
mercial pmnt  of  view,  which  now  so  hap- 
pily subsists  between  this  country  and 
Persia.  Durix^  this  embassy,  while  at 
Bagdad,  Colonel  Malcolm  transmitted 
to  the  government  at  Bengal  his  final  re- 
port of  the  afikirs  of  Persia — a  document 
so  h^hty  appreciated,  that  the  govern- 
ment acknowledged  its  receipt  to  the 
secret  comnHttee  in  terms  of  unqualified 
praise. 

In  1812,  Colonel  Malcolm  again  visited 
his  native  shores.  He  was  met  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  with  the  deepest  regard  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits;  and  on 
the  15th  December,  he  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  returned  to 
India  in  181^  and  soon  became  engaged 
in  extensive  political  and  military  duties ; 
he  was  attached,  as  political  agent  of  the 
Governor- General,  to  the  force  under 
Lieutenant- General  Sir  T.  Hislop^  and 
appointed  to  command  the  third  division 
of  the  army,  with  which,  after  taking 
Talyra  by  surprise,  he  acted  a  [prominent 
part  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mehid- 
poor,  when  the  army  under  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar  was  completely  beaten,  and  put 
to  rout.  His  skill  and  valour  on  diis 
occasion  were  the  theme  of  general  admi- 
ration. A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
him,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Canning^,  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Prince 
Regent  expressed  his  re^et  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  having  attained  thd 
rank  of  Migor- General  prevented  his 
creating  him  a  Knight  Grand  Cross ;  but 
his  intention  to  do  so  was  ordered  to  be 
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recorded,  and,  in  1821,  he  aoeordingly  re- 
ceived the  hi^est  honour  which  a  soldier 
can  receive  horn  his  Sovereign.  After 
the  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Mah- 
rattas  and  Pindarees,  to  whidi  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  services  so  eminently  contri- 
buted, he  was  employed  by  Lord  Hastings 
in  visiting  and  settling  the  distracted  ter- 
ritories  of  Mulhar  Rao,  which,  and  other 
services,  he  aoooraptished  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  and  gained  to  British 
India  a  large  accession  of  territory  and 
treasure.  In  April,  1822;,  he  returned 
'once  more  to  England,  with  the  rank  of 
Major-General ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  presented  by  those  who  had  acted 
-under  him  in  the  war  of  1818  and  1819, 
with  a  superb  vase  of  the  value  of  1,500^ 
It  was  during  this  visit  to  England,  too, 
that  Sir  John  received  a  proud  testimony 
of  the  favour  of  the  East  Intfia  Com- 
pany, and  acknowledgment  of  the  utility 
of  his  public  career,  in  the  grant  passed 
unanimously  by  a  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  me- 
rits and  services. 

Sir  John  had  quitted  India  with  the 
determination  to  spend  the  evening  of  his 
life  in  his  native  countiy ;  but  the  solici- 
tations of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  for  India  affairs, 
induced  him  to  again  embark  in  the  ser- 
•vice  of  his  Country,  where  experience 
had  so  fully  qualified  him  to  act  with  ad- 
= vantage.  In  July,  1827,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  high  and  responsible  situation  of 
Governor  of  Bombay,  which  post  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  until  1831,  when  he  finally 
returned  to  England,  having  effected, 
during  the  few  years  of  his  governorship, 
incalculable  benefits  for  this  country,  our 
Indian  territories,  and  every  class  of  the 
inhabitants  there.  Upon  his  leaving 
Bombay,  the  different  bodies  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
giving  proofs  of  the  esteem  and  high  con- 
-sideration  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
principal  European  gentlemen  of  Bom- 
bay requested  Sir  John  to  sit  for  his  sta- 
tue, since  executed  by  Chantrey,  to  be 
erected  in  Bombay ;  the  members  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  requested  a  bust  of  him, 
to  be  placed  in  their  library ;  the  native 
gentlemen  of  Bombay  solicited  his  por- 
trait,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  room ; 
the  East  India  Amelioradon  Society 
■  voted  him  a  service  of  plate ;  the  natives, 
both  of  the  presidency  and  the  provinces, 
addressed  him  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  United  Society  of  Mis- 
sionaries, including  English,  Scotch,  and 
Americans,  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
the  aids  they  bad  received  from  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  pious  labours, 
and  their  deep  sense  of  bis  successful 
endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  of 


truth  and  humanity,  with  the  welfare  and 
prosperi^  of  his  country  and  his  oountry- 
naen.  Tliese  were  apt  and  gnd^ring  in. 
cidents  in  the  dosing  scene  of  his  long 
and  arduous  services  in  our  Indian  em- 
pire. But  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
all  parties  who  knew  anything  of  his  ca- 
reer concunned  in  awarding  him  the  highe&t 
praises,  both  as  a  civil,  military,  and  poli- 
tical character :  and  the  brief  encomium 
of  Mr.  Canning  in  Parliament,  that  he 
was  **  a  gallant  officer,  whose  name  would 
be  remembered  in  India  as  long  as  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted  in  that  country,*' 
is  only  in  accordance  with  the  univeraal 
opinion  of  his  merits. 

Shortly  after  Sir  John's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  1831 ,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Launceston,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
upon  several  important  questions,  parti- 
cularly the  Scotch  Reform  BilL  He 
frequently  addressed  the  House  at  length ; 
and  his  speeches  were  <^aracterized  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
constitution  of  his  country,  though  neither 
voice  nor  delivery  were  much  in  his  &- 
vour  with  that  asseml^y,  at  once  so  popu- 
lar and  so  fastidious.  Upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Pariiament,  in  1832,  Sir  John  .be- 
came a  -candidate  for  the  Dumfries  distinct 
of  burghs ;  but  being  too  late  in  entering 
the  field,  and  finding  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors had  promised  their  votes,  he  did  not 
persevere.  He  was  then  solicited  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
and  complied ;  but  it  was  at  the  eleventh 
hour;  and  being  personally  unknown  to 
the  place,  the  result  of  the.  first  day's 
poll  decided  the  election  against  him. 
Sir  John  then  rerired  to  his  seat,  near 
Windsor,  and  employed  himself  in  wri- 
ting his  work  upon  the  Government  of 
India,  which  was  published  a  few  weeks 
ago,  vrith  the  view  of  elucidating  the  diffi- 
cult questions  relating  to  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  chai'ter.  His 
last  public  act  was  his  able  speech  in  the 
General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East 
India  Stock,  and  the  introduction  of  his 
resolutions  relative  to  the  proposals  of  Go- 
vernment respecting  the  charter— which 
resolutions  were,  after  several  adjourned 
discussions,  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

As  an  author,  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  will  occupy  no  mean  place  in 
the  annals  of  his  country's  literature. 
His  principal  works  are : — Observadons 
on  the  disturbances  in  the  Madras  Armv 
in  1809,  in  2  parts,  8vo.  1812;  A  sketch 
of  the  Sikhs,  a  sinp^ular  nation  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Penjaub,  in  India,  1  vol. 
8vo.  1812;  the  History  of  Persia,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time, 
2  vols.  4to. ;  Sketches  ot  Persia  t  A 
Report  on  Molwa,  in  1  vol.  4ta ;  a  Me- 
moir of  Central  India,  2  vols.  8vo.  1838 ; 
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and  his  last  work  on  the  Administration 
of  British  India,  1  vol.  8vo.  1833.  Sir 
John  had  also  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  writing  a  Life,  and  editing 
the  papers  of  Lord  Ciive ;  and  we  trust 
the  work  will  yet  be  given  to  the  public. 

While  employed  in  the  diplomatic  line 
of  the  Company's  service,  he  concluded 
the  following  treaties:  with  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat  and  King  of  Persia  in  the 
year  1800 ;  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  in 
1804s  and  another  in  1805;  with  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alli- 
ance in  1805;  with  the  Sikh  chiefs,  Run- 
jief  Sing  and  Futteh  Sing,  a  treaty  of 
amity  in  1806;  and  with  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar;  also  with  the  Rajah  of  Dow- 
leah,  the  joint  Rajahs  of  Dewass,  called 
the  Powar  Chiefs,  the  Rajah  of  Doonger- 
pore,  the  Rajah  of  Banswarrah,  all  Raj- 
poot chiefs  in  the  year  1818. 

Sir  John  married,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1807,  Charlotte  Campbell,  daughter  of 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Baronet,  who 
was  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras,  by 
whom  he  has  left  five  children,  viz.  Mar- 
garet, married  to  her  consin,  the  present 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell ;  George- Alex- 
ander, a  Captain  in  the  Guards,  whose 
regiment  is  now  in  Ireland ;  Charlotte- 
Oiyrapia;  Ann- Amelia;  and  Catherine- 
Well  esley. 

Sir  Jonn  Malcolm's  remains  were  in- 
terred on  the  7th  of  June  at  St.  James's, 
Westminster. 


John  Drummond,  Esq. 

May  28.  At  Benham,  Buckingham, 
shire,  aged  65,  John  Drummond,  esq.  of 
Charing  Cross,  banker. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Drum- 
mond, esq.  M.P.  for  Thetford,  who  died 
in  1774  (and  who  was  the  only  son  of 
Andrew  Drummond,  esq.  the  founder  of 
the  great  banking-house,  and  next  brother 
to  William  fourth  Viscount  Strathallen), 
by  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Lord  William 
Beauderk,  second  son  of  Charles  first 
Duke  of  St  Alban's,  K.G. 

Mr.  Di*ummond  was  twice  married. 
His  first  marriage  took  place  June  11th, 
1789,  with  Hester,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cholmondeley,  of  Vale  Royal 
in  Cheshire,  esq.  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Dekroere.  By  this  lady, 
who  died  Sept  24,  1802,  he  had  issue 
two  sons  and  three  daughters :  1.  John, 
who  married  in  1816  Georgiana- Augusta, 
4th  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Eliab  Harvey,  G.C.B.  and  has  a  nu- 
merous family;  2.  Charlotte,  who  became 
in  1823  the  second  wife  of  Robert  Hib- 
bert,  jun.  esq.  and  was  left  his  widow  in 
1829;  3.  Hester-Mary,  who  died  in 
1810,  in  her  17tb  year;  4.  Frederick, 
who  died  in  1807,  lu  his  13th  year;  and 
<!.  Harriet- Anne. 


Mr.  Drummond  married  secondly,  in 
April  1806,  Miss  Barbara  Chester,  Maid 
of  Honour  to  the  Queen,  daughter  of 
Charles  Chester,  esq.  and  cousin-german 
to  Lord  Bagot.  By  this  lady,  who  died 
on  the  9th  of  August  1832,  he  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters:  6.  Hugh;  7. 
Spencer,  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury;  8. 
Heneage ;  and  9.  Frances-Elizabeth-Bar- 
bara, who  died  on  the  11th  of  February 
lust. 


J.  J.  Park,  Esq. 
June  23.  At  Brighton,  aged  38,  John 
James  Park,  esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-law,  Professor  of  English  Law 
and  Jurisprudence  at  the  King's  college, 
London,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen. 

Mr.   Park  was   the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Park,  the  author  of  some  elegant 
poems  and  editor  of  Walpole's  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  and  many  other  works. 
We  have  not  heard  at  what   school   the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated;  but 
he  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  university 
education.     Before  he  was  of  age  he  pub- 
lished the  Topography  and  Natural   His- 
tory of  Hampstead,~a  work  which  would 
have   conferred   credit  on   an  author  of 
mature  years,  and  which  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and   most  complete 
parochial  histories   that  have  ever  been 
published.     In  closing  the  Preface,  which 
is  dated   Nov.  30,   1813,  Mr.  Park  re- 
marked:    *•  The  severer  studies  of  an 
arduous  profession,    now  call  upon   me 
to    bid  a    final   adieu   to  those  literary 
blandishments  which  have  beguiled  my 
youthful   days."     To  this  resolution  he 
firmly  adhered ;  but  afterwards  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Nichols  some  additional 
documents,   which  were  printed    as   an 
Appendix  in  the  year  1818. 

Mr.  Park  studied  conveyancing  under 
Mr.  Preston,  who  always  considered  him 
a  profound  and  acute  lawyer,  although 
occasionally  too  subtle  a  theorist  for  or- 
dinary practice. 

His  next  publication  was,  we  believe, 
a  tract  on  Tithes,  which  was  considered 
to  evince  some  original  and  just  notioQs 
on  that  subject  This  was  followed,  in 
1819,  by  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Dower,  with  a  view  to  the  modern  Prac- 
tice of  Convejrancing,  which  fixed  his 
character  as  a  lawyer ;  the  only  objection 
we  have  heard  alleged  against  it,  is,  that 
it  abounds  too  much  in  abstruse  and  an- 
tiquated learning. 

His  Conire  Projet  to  the  Humphrysian 
Code,  and  to  the  Projects  of  Redaction 
of  Messrs.  Hammond,  Uniacke,  and 
Twiss,  bears  the  date  of  1828.  In  1830, 
he  published  three  "  Juridical  Letters," 
under  the  name  of  Eunomos,  addressed 
to  the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Peel,  in 
reference  to  the  crisis  of  Law  Reform. 


lass] 
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In  oi^r  of  tiRi0^  we  may  next  mention 
the  honorable,  but  we  fear  not  very  lucra- 
tive, appointment  of  Mr.  Park,  us  the 
Professor  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence  at 
King's  College,  London.  .  This  took 
place  in  Jan.  1831,  and  his  opening  lec- 
ture was  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Legal  Observer,  pp.  24,  36  where 
will  be  found  several  passages,  which 
were  omitted  for  brevity  in  delivering  the 
lecture. 

The  other  introductory  discourses  which 
he  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  each 
course,  are  masterly  dissertations,  and 
display  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  se- 
veral subjects  under  consideration ;  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  thought  and 
research  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
bestow.  All  these  papers  are  also  pre- 
served in  the  Legal  Observer,  with  the 
advantage  of  their  having  passed  through 
the  press  under  the  personal  correction  of 
the  learned  Professor. 

It  was  the  question  of  the  expediency 
of  a  code,  which  first  induced  Mr.  Park 
to  look  into  the  foreign  systems  of  juris- 
prudence, a  branch  of  study  which  he 
afterwards  pursued  with  a  zeal  that  led 
him  to  make  those  exertions  which  short- 
ened his  valuable  life.  His  reading  was 
very  extensive;  indeed  there  is  scarcely 
a  modern  jurisconsult  in  this  country 
whose  writings  contain  such  apt  and 
copious  illustrations,  drawn  from  sciences 
unconnected  with  the  law. 

He  was  all  his  life  a  reformer,  legal  and 
political;  but  his  reforms  were  based 
upon  principles  so  little  understood,  that 
M'ith  many  he  passed  as  an  advocate  for 
preserving  unchanged  the  existing  sys- 
tems. 

In  March  1832  (according  to  the  date 
of  his  preface),  he  published  his  "  Dog- 
mas of  the  Constitution,"  which  was 
carefully  reviewed  in  our  number  for 
April  that  year.  We  now  extract  some 
further  passages,  shewing  the  opinions  of 
the  Professor  on  the  political  movements 
of  the  age,  and  affording  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  peculiar  habits  of  thinkmg,  and 
style  of  expression. 

'*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages,  that 
the  writer  is  neither  Whig  norTory, — chatneither 
'Reformer'  nor  Anti-Reformer' would  define  his 
school  of  politics, — but  that  he  is  a  disciple,  or 
promoter,  whichever  the  reader  majr  choose,  of 
the  nascent  school  of  inductive  politics,  or  o6- 
servntJonal  political  science; — a  science,  which, 
leaving  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  all  con- 
ventional principles  which  have  hitherto  been 
accredited,  to  be  ultimately  adopted,  or  rejected, 
a«  scientific  judgment  and  resolution  alone  shall 
decide,  seeks  first,  and  above  all  things,  to  elevate 
the  vague  and  notional  element  of  political  phi- 
losophy to  the  rank  of  the  certain  sciences,  or, 
as  they  are  felicitously  denominated  by  French 
authors, '  Us  sciences  (V observation.*  His  busi- 
ness he  represents  to  himself  to  be,  not  to  reject 
or  idojize  the  wisdom  ef  his  ancestors ;  but  to 
stand  upon  their  shoulders,  and  try  how  much 
fuitlirr  he  can  see.    Wedded  to  no  party  in  poU> 


tics,  and  having  nothing  to  seek  from  any,— 
abominating,  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
the  politics  of  irresp ->nsible  power,  and  having 
waged  as  implacable  a  war  with  those  politics  as 
ever  private  individual  did  wage, during  the  whole 
course  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  admimstration, — lie 
has  given  ample  security  to  tho.«e  who  know  him, 
that  despotism  never  shall  enlist  him  under  her 
banners;  and  ifany  of  tliem  siiould  suspect  that 
his  sentiments  on  the  prtsont  subject  are  influ- 
enced by  his  connexion  with  the  In»titulion  in 
which  they  are  delivered,  he  will  make  no  other 
reply  to  such  a  supposition  than  by  the  insertion 
below  of  an  extract  fro-n  a  confidential  letter 
written  to  a  private  friend,  and  most  zenloua 
advocate  of  the  Reforii:  B.ll,  in  November,  1830, 
when  h;s  coniiexion  with  that  Institution  had  not 
commenced,  even  in  name."  In  this  letter  he 
remark  d :  "These  are  not  times  for  the  mind  to 
rust  in;  and,  on  many  subjects,  my  (>ercpptioos 
have  advanced  a  whole  age  within  a  few  years. 
But  my  anxiety  increases  with  my  power  of  sigiit! 
My  heart  was  never  mi)re  earnestly  devoted  to 
tlie  cause  of  rtform — but  rny  confidence  in  its 
accredited  means  \%  gone.  Names  have  no  longer 
a  spell  for  me.  Reform  in  Parliament  is  to  me 
nothing  more  than  the  exchange  of  one  system 
for  another— removing,  along  with  the  pre>ent 
system,  its  own  evils— over  taxation,  and  prostitu. 
tion  of  patronage;  exchanging  them  for  the  jeo- 
pardy, still  more  critical,  of  an  abject  govern- 
ment, uiicondurted  any  lons>er  by  tlie  power  of  a 
few  giaantic  and  dedicated  mmds.  Having  found 
tliat  Parliament  is  incapable  of  adjudicating,  we 
are  now  going  to  see  whether  a  is  capable  of 
governing.  Go,  and  ask  the  wisest  and  the 
deepest  statesman  of  America  how  things  are 
gomg  on  there,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  their 
wisdom  and  piofundity  are  held  at  the  mercy  of 
the  superficialism  and  conceit  of  the  halfwtted 
statesmen  of  Concress.  Tins  is  the  price  which 
America  pays  for  her  comparative  fieedom  from 
taxation,  and  her  patronage  of  merit;  as  our 
profligate  taxation  and  parliamentary  jobbing 
have  been  the  pnce  we  have  paid  for  independ- 
ence and  individuality  in  our  government.  This 
sadly  increases  the  dilemma  of  our  own  position ; 
for  even  were  we  to  change  our  condition  to  that 
of  France,  it  is  not  all  the  inoculation  of  society 
with  the  most  citizenlike  feelings  and  language 
that  would  prevent  the  most  dif^astrous  practical 
consequences  from  the  follies,  and  caprices,  and 
ignorance  of  a  parliamentary  government,  or  that 
most  fitful  of  all  things  a  government  of  puhlx 
opinion.  Mark  my  words.  An  English  Patlia- 
ment,  with  the  powers  of  the  executive  govern 
ment  wholly  in  its  own  hands  (if  it  ever  gets  to 
that),  will,  in  five  years,  make  a  great  fool  of 
itself,  and  bring  the  country  into  a  state  of 
greater  distraction  than  it  has  ever  been  in  yet.'* 
(J.  J.  P.  to  J.  A.  Esq.  20th  Nov.  1830.) 

The  infirmity  of  deafness,  under  which 
Mr.  Park  laboured,  appears  to  have  been  a 

Principal  cause  of  the  seclusion  in  which 
e  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days,— a 
seclusion  which  probably  occasioned  the 
peculiarities  in  his  ideas  and  his  style. 
Such  was  his  attachment  to  this  peculiar 
style,  that  his  most  intimate  friends  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  substitute  a  word, 
or  to  vary  a  term  of  expression ;  and  there 
have  been  instances  of  elaborate  produc- 
tions of  his  genius  being  refused  insertion 
in  the  most  widely  circulated  publications, 
and  being  thus  lost  to  the  public,  merely 
from  his  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  forms 
of  expression  which,  though  conveying 
his  ideas  with  perfect  precision,  were  too 
much  involved  to  be  intelligible  on  the 
cursory  glance  of  ordinary  readers.     Like 
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Beotham,  too,  he  was  fond  of  coining  or 
creating  new  words  fit  to  express  his  ideas 
with  precision,  combined  with  brevity: 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  he  should 
never  cease  to  love  the  phrenologists  and 
their  science,  if  for  nothing  else,  because 
they  have  boldly  set  up  an  expressive 
vocabulary  of  their  own. 

Professor  Park  was  fully  sensible  that 
his  genius  and  learning  were  not  duly 
estimated  by  his  contemporaries  in  gene- 
ral ;  but,  fond  as  he  was  of  applause,  this 
circumstance  had  not  the  effect  of,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  souring  his  temper,  or 
engendering  misantropic  feeling  in  his 
breast.  A  due  mark  of  respect,  however, 
was  paid  to  him  by  one  University — that 
of  Gottingen,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

His  merits,  as  he  knew,  were  duly 
estimated  by  the  few  intimate  friends  with 
whom  he  associated,  and  with  this  he  was 
satisfied;  and  those  who  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  conversation  whilst  living, 
look  back  upon  his  loss  with  the  greater 
regret,  from  the  remembrance  of  the  en- 
lightened and  original  views  in  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  which  his  remarks  never 
failed  to  present  to  them. 


Mr.  Thomas  Allen. 

July  20.  In  the  City  Road,  of  cholera, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  12  hours,  aged 
30,  Mr.  Thomas  Allen. 

This  ingenious  young  man  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Allen,  an  engraver  of 
Maps;  and  at  a  very  early  age  undertook  a 
history  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  which  he 
completed  in  a  creditable  manner  in  1827, 
under  great  disadvantages.  He  subse- 
quently became  the  author  of  various 
works  published  in  a  periodical  form,  at 
the  time  when  the  -rage  for  cheap  and 
embellished  publications  first  engaged  the 
public  attention.  The  "  Survey  of  Lon- 
don "  was  his  second  work,  in  which  is 
condensed  a  greater  degree  of  information 
than  in  any  of  the  modem  histories  of  the 
metropolis.  The  writer  of  these  lines, 
who  now  so  unexpectedly  pays  this  last 
tribute  to  his  industry  and  exertions,  ac- 
companied him  in  many  of  his  surveys,  and 
was  a  witness  to  the  difficulties  which 
attended  the  publication.  As  the  sheets 
were  composed,  they  were  issued,  in  many 
cases  with  errors  of  the  press  and  other, 
wise  uncorrected;  yet  when  he  looks 
back  to  the  work  he  feels  a  satisfaction 
that  so  much  has  been  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  time,  and  only  regrets'  that  the 
author  had  not  more  control  over  the 
publication. 

At  the  same  period,  in  conjunction  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession,  he 
projected  a  History  of  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  and  proceeded  to  make  many 


collections  for  the  purpose,  when  the 
publication  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  co-operation,  which  he  Was 
induced  to  expect. 

In  1829  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Hinton 
to  survey  and  publish  a  History  of  the 
County  of  York,  in  pursuance  of  which 
he  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  County, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  made  a 
multitude  of  valuable  sketches  of  interest- 
ing objects  of  antiquity. 

The  plates  of  Lambeth  and  London 
were  etched  by  himself  from  his  own 
drawings ;  some  of  them  are  very  credi- 
table to  his  talents. 

Mr.  Allen  also  projected  A  Historical 
and  Topographical  Atlas  of  England  and 
Wales,  announced  in  vol.  xcix.  ii.  p.  356 ; 
on  a  plan  which,  had  it  been  completed, 
would  have  formed  a  very  useful  work. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Filters^ 
with  a  view  of  establishing  himself  in 
business,  and  his  exertions  would  have 
been  probably  crowned  with  success  but 
for  his  premature  and  awfully  sudden  dis- 
solution. 

On  Wednesday  the  24.th  July,  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  Church  Yard 
of  St.  Luke,  Old  Street.  It  was  pleasing 
to  see  the  grave  surrounded  by  several 
gentlemen  who  spontaneously  attended  to 
witness  the  interment,  from  feelings  of 
respect  to  the  deceased. 

A  list  of  his  works  is  subjoined:  1. 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 
of  Lambeth,  and  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  in  the  County  of  Surrey ;  includ- 
ing  biographical  Sketches  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  who  have  been  bom,  or 
have  resided  there,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  1826.  Reviewed  in  vol.  xcv.  i. 
148;  vol.  xcvn.  part  i.  p.  526;  2.  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  parts  adja- 
cent, 4  vols.  8vo,  1827,  1828 ;  reviewed 
in  vol.  XCIX.  i.  pp.  325,  608 ;  3.  a  new 
and  complete  History  of  the  County  of 
York.  By  T.  Allen,  illustrated  with 
Engravings  by  N.  Whittock,  3  vols.  4to, 
1829;  4.  a  new  and  complete  History  of 
the  County  of  Surrey.  By  T.  Allen. 
Illustrated  by  a  series  of  Views  by  N. 
Whittock,  2  vols.  8vo,  1830 ;  5.  the  same 
work  with  the  addition,  of  some  parts  of 
the  County  of  Sussex.  By  T.  Allen, 
Blustrated  by  Views  by  N.  Whittock, 
1830;  6.  the  Panorama  of  London,  and 
Visitor's  Pocket  Companion  in  a  Tour 
through  the  Metropolis,  1830,  75  Plates 
18mo.  Reviewed,  vol.  xcix.  pt.  ii.  446, 
c  pt.  i.  p.  528 ;  7.  a  History  of  tne  County 
of  Lincoln,  vol.  I.  4to;  8.  a  Cruide 
to  the  Zoological  durdens,  a  small 
12mo. 

He  also  wrote  several  articles  in  .this 
Magazine;  the  miscellaneous  plate  of  St. 
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Katherine's  Hospital  in  vol.  xcv.  pt.  i. 
p.  209,  and  an  engraving  and  account  of 
antiquities  found  at  Lancing,  Sussex,  in 
voL  CI.  pt«  L  p.  209,  were  his  contributions. 

Raffaele  Morghen. 
.  ^prilll.  At  Florence,  in  his  72d  year, 
Baffiiele  Morghen,  the  celebrated   En- 
graver. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Volpato,  and  first 
obtained  his  reputation  by  engraving,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  the  series  of  the 
pictures  of  Rafi&elle  in  the  Vatican. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  work 
appeared  his  plate  of  the  Aurora  by 
Guido,  in  the  Respigliosi  palace,  than 
which  no  print  of  greater  beauty  has,  per- 
hapa,  ever  been  executed. 

Alany  other  important  works  rapidly 
followed,  amongst  which,  '*  The  Last 
Supper,*'  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  '*  The 
Transfiguration,^'  and  the  *<  Madonna 
del  la  Seggiola,**  of  Raphael;  *^  The  Danc- 
ing Seasons,^'  and  the  "  Riposo  "  of  Nic- 
colo  Poussin  ;  the  Marquis  de  Moncada  * 
on  horseback,  after  Vandyck;  the  Por- 
traits of  Raphael,  the  Fornarino,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  and  the  five  great  poets  of 
Italy — Dante,  Boccacio,  Petrarch,  Ari- 
osto,  and  Tasso— are  brilliant  specimens. 
Many  other  exquisite  productions  might 
be  named ;  but  the  whole  have  been  fully 
described  by  his  scholar  Palmerini,  whose 
account  of  them  contains  also  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  his  life:  it  was  the 
custom  of  Morghen  to  give  to  Palmerini 
an  impression,  in  every  state  of  the  plate, 
from  the  first  outline  to  the  finished 
proof.  This  choice  collection  of  his 
works  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  for  1200/.;  it  is  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  in  Europe. 

Morghen  was  a  man  of  singular  habits ; 
and  changed  from  a  prodigal  to  a  miser, 
and  from  a  miser  to  a  prodigal,  two  or 
three  times ;  he  saved  fortunes  and  then 
squandered  them  away;  latterly  he  be- 
came religious,  and  said  that  he  would 
employ  his  talent  only  on  sacred  subjects; 
and  thus  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
He  was  married  more  than  once;  his 
first  wife  (a  beautiful  woman,  and  the 
beloved  of  Canova)  was  the  daughter  of 
his  master  Volpato. 


Mas.  Elizabeth  Smithsend. 

Lately.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smithsend, 
of  Walton  Houses  Ashchurch,  near 
Tewkesbury. 

This  lady  has  bequeathed  100/.  to  each 
of  the  following  Institutions:  Tewkes- 
bury Dispensary,  Gloucester  Infirmary, 
Worcester  Jnfirmaiy,  Hereford  Infirmary, 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knov^. 
ledge,  and  Society  for  Propasadng  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  also  400/.  upon 
trust,  to  pay  seven  guineas  a-year  for  the 


use  of  the  Sunday  School,  at  Ashchurch, 
and  to  expend  the  residue  of  the  interest 
in  the  purchase  of  blankets,  to  be  distri- 
buted on  the  1st  of  every  Nov.  among 
such  poor  inhabitants  of  Ashchurch  as 
the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  shall 
think  most  deserving.  She  has  also  di- 
rected that  the  interest  of  50/.  shall  be 
laid  out  in  blankets,  to  be  distributed  in 
like 'manner  among  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  Walton  Cardiff;  and  that  the  interest 
of  50/.  shall  be  distributed  in  bread  among 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
St.  Andrew,  in  Droit wich.  By  a  deed, 
executed  eighteen  months  before  her  death 
reciting, — *''that  whereas  the  stipend  of 
the  Incumbent  of  the  church  or  perpetual 
curacy  of  Ashchurch  was  of  very  incon- 
siderable amount,  by  reason  whereof  the 
Incumbent  of  the  said  church  was  gene- 
rally aclerg3rman  having  other  preferment, 
and  therefore  unable  to  reside  in  the  said 
parish  of  Ashchurch;  and  that  the  said 
Elizabeth  Smithsend  considered  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  said  parish, 
and  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  true 
religion,  and  to  the  promotion  of  piety 
and  works  of  charity,  if  the  Incumbent  of 
the  said  living  were  resident ;  **  she  (Mrs. 
Smithsend)  voluntarily  and  absolutely  gave 
and  conveyed  a  tithe  free  fiirm,  situate  at 
Fiddington,  in  Ashchurch,  and  containing 
120  acres,  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, Archdeacon  Timbrill,  and  other 
Trustees,  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
living,  but  upon  strict  conditions,  re- 
quiring the  residence  of  the  incumbent, 
and  imposing  a  forfeiture  to  a  charity  on 
default.  A  few  months  afterwards,  the 
then  incumbent  met  this  munificent  grant 
by  generously  resigning  the  living  in  favour 
01  a  clergyman,  who  holds  no  other  pre- 
ferment, and  is  now  resident  in  the  parish. 

Clergy  Deceased. 

Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  Wonastow 
House,  Monmouthshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Pilkington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Car- 
lUy  Vicar  of  Wonastow,  to  which  church 
he  had  been  presented  only  a  fortnight 
before. 

At  Birmingham,  aged  63,  the  Rev. 
John  Cosby  Cockle.  He  was  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1796,  B.D.  180a 

The  Rev.  James  P.  Coffin,  Vicar  of 
Lawkinhome,  Cornwall,  and  Rector  of 
East  Down,  Devonshire.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  former  church  in  1780  by 
Miss  Hewish,  and  instituted  to  East 
Down  in  1800  on  his  own  petition. 

In  Lower  Brook-street,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Davit,  Rector  of  Somerton,  and  Vicar  of 
Fitzhead,  Somersetshire.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  latter  in  1808  by  the  Pre- 
bendary  of  Wiveliscombe,  in  Wells  ca- 
thedral; and  to  the  former  in  1.810  by 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
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Aged  71,  the  Rev.  William  Ed-u^ard 
ZHlhtty  B.A.  Rector  of  St.  Eiidellion, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cornell}',  Coiii- 
wall ;  to  the  former  of  which  churches 
he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough  in  1796,  and  to  the  latter 
elected  by  the  parishioners. 

The  Rev.  John  Galwey^  Archdeacon  of 
Cashel,  and  Rector  of  Kilmastulla. 

The  Rev.  Lebbeus  Charles  Humfrey, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of 
Jjaughton,  Leicestershire.  He  was  of 
Peterhouse,  Camb.  LL.B.  1796;  was 
presented  to  Laughton  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  in  1797;  and  collated  to  the 
prebend  of  Milton  ecclesia  in  the  cathe- 
dml  of  Lincoln  by  Bishop  Pretyman  in 
1802. 

The  Rev.  William  Hurd,  Rector  of 
Hognaston,  Derbyshire,  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln  in 
1782. 

At  the  chapel-house,  Wooton-under- 
Edge»  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev.  Theophi" 
lus  Jones^  Rector  of  Romney  St  Mary 
Marsh,  Kent,  and  sixteen  years  co-pastor 
at  the  former  place  with  the  late  Rev.  Row- 
land Hill,  after  whose  death  he  had  not  en- 
gaged in  any  public  performance  of  duty. 
He  was  of  Jesus  coll.  Oxford,  M.A, 
1783,  and  was  collated  to  Romney  St 
Mary,  by  Archbishop  Moore,  in  1802. 
-  The  Rev.  T.  Kendallf  drowned  with 
the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  vessel  be- 
tween MilladuUa  and  Sydney.  He  first 
went  out  as  a  Missionary  in  1813. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Marshall,  Rector  of 
Warleggon  and  Vicar  of  Davidstow, 
Cornwall.  He  was  instituted  to  the 
former  in  1796,  and  to  the  latter,  which  is 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, in  1797. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Mead,  Rector  of 
Candlesby  and  Gayton  le  Marsh,  Lin- 
colnshire. He  was  of  Magdalen  coll. 
Oxford,  M.A.  1784.,  B.D.  1792,  D.D. 
1809 ;  was  presented  to  Gayton  in  1808 
bv  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  to  Can- 
dlesby in  1809  by  his  college. 

The  Rev.  William  Nuttall,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Swinton,  Lancashire,  to  which 
chapelry  he  was  appointed  in  1791. 

At  Dolgelly,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Owen,  head  master  of  the  school. 

The  Rev.  Horace  Parker^  an  ai*my 
chaplain  on  half-pay. 

The  Rev.  H.  Parsons,  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate of  Upton  St.  Leonard's,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester. 

The  Rev.  John  Nippon,  Rector  of  Long 
•Marton  and  Kirkby  Thome,  Westmor- 
land. He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity coll.  Camb.  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
1780  as  the  third  Wrangler,  M.A.  1783, 
And  was  presented  to  both  his  churches  in 
1803  by  the  Earl  of  Thanet. 


The  Rev.  G.  Stokesy  M.A.  Vicar-gene- 
ral to  the  Bishop  of  Killala. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Taisley,  Vicar  of  Bol- 
sover  and  Scarcliff,  Notts,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1818,  by  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  Devonshire. 

Aged  67,  the  Rev.  Francis  John  Wa- 
ringy  Vicar  of  Heybridge,  Essex.  He  was 
of  Emanuel  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1794,  M.  A. 
1797;  and  was  presented  to  Heybridgein 
1798  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
PauPs. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Watson^  Vicar  of 
Edenhall,  and  Longwarthbey,  Cumber- 
land, to  which  he  was  presented  in  1802 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle. 

The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  Rector  of 

Garforth,   Yorkshire,  to  which  he  was 

instituted  in  1797  on  his  own  presentation. 

Sept..,,     The   Rev.  J.  M.    Williams, 

Chaplain  at  Vepery,  Madras. 

May  15.     At  Cheny  Hinton,  Camb. 
aged  66,  the  Rev.  Bewick  Bridge,  Vicar 
of  that  parish,  and  F.R.S.     He  was  a 
native  of  Linton,  and  a  member  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  senior 
Wrangler  in   1790,    M.A.    1793,   B.D. 
1811 ;  he  became .  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  for  some  years  took  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  examinations  of  the   Senate 
House.     He  afterwards  held  for  some 
years  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
m  the  East  India  Company's  college  at 
Hertford,  and  published  his  Lectures  in 
two  vols.  8vo.  1810-11;  and  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy,  two  vols. 
8vo.  1813.      He  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Cherry  Hinton  by  the  Society 
of  Peterhouse  in  1816.    Mr.  Bridge  was 
distinguished  for  the   quickness  of   bis 
talents,  the  cheerfidness  of  his  disposi- 
tion,  and  the  activity  of  his  benevolence. 
He  was  an  admirable  man  of  business, 
and  was  a  ready  and  effective  member  of 
several  charitable  institutions.  The  Cam- 
bridge Savings'  Bank  is  mainly  indebted 
for   its    existence   to  his  exertions  and 
skill ;  and  his  philanthropy  was  felt  by  the 
distant   Vaudois.      The  great  character, 
indeed,  of  his  life,  was  usefulness  ;  thus 
his  publications  were  all  of  an  elementary 
nature,  Bnd  it  was  evident  that  he  received 
more  pleasure  from  the  letters  of  school- 
masters, and  other  instructors  of  youth, 
than  he  would  have  done  from  those  more 
splendid  testimonies  of  the  philosophic 
world,  to  which  his  mathematical  powers 
rendered  him  perfectly  competent  to  have 
aspired. 

May  17.  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  William 
Woodcock,  He  was  of  Trinity  coll.  Oxf. 
M.A.  1792,  B.D.  1802. 

May  19.  Aged  55,  the  Rev.  Jamet 
Ogle,  Rector  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  and 
Vicar  of  Crondall,  Hanapshire ;  only  bro- 
ther to  Rear-Adm.    Sir   Charles    Ogle, 
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Bart  He  was  the  fourth  hut  second  sur- 
yivinff  son  of  Adm.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
the  first  Baronet^  by  Hester,  youngest 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Dr.  John  Tho- 
mas, Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was  of 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1801; 
was  collated  to  Bishop's  Waltham  in 
1802  by  Bishop  North,  and  presented  to 
Crondall  in  181 1  by  the  Master  and  Bre- 
thren of  St.  Cross  Hospital.  He  was 
married  at  Famham,  Dec.  26,  1807,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edmund  Poulter,  Prebendary  of  Win- 
chester, (see  his  memoir  in  vol.  en.  L 
472),  by  Miss  Bannister,  sister  to  the 
wife  of  Bishop  North.  By  that  lady 
Mr.  Ogle  had  issue  two  sons  and  two 
daughters :  1.  James- Sayer,  a  Fellow  of 
New  college,  Oxford ;  2.  Elizabeth ;  3* 
Jane;  and  4<.  Graham. 

May  19.  At  the  rectory,  Clifton  Cam- 
viUe,  Staffordshire,  aged  85,  the  Rev. 
John  Wdtkitu,  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

May  21.  At  Burton  Pedwardine, 
liincolnshire,  aged  6^  the  Rev.  Lewis 
JoHCtf  Vicar  of  that  parish,  to  which  he 
viras  instituted  in  1800. 

May  22.  At  Astbury  rectory,  Che- 
shire, aged  36,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones 
CrakiU,  He  was  of  Trin.  coll.  Camb. 
RA.  1820,  as  8th  Junior  Optime,  M.  A. 
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May  25.  At  Maderty,  Perthshire, 
the  Rev.  David  Malcolm,  LL.D.  Chaplain 
to  his  late  Majesty. 

May  26.  The  Rev.  John  Thomas  Fenwickf 
Rector  of  Nortbfield,  with  Cofton  Hacket, 
and  an  acting  magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Stafford. 
He  was  of  St.  John's  coll.  Camb.  B.A. 
1793  as  4th  Wrangler,  M.A.  1796;  and 
was  presented  to  his  living  in  1805  by 
George  Fenwick,  esq. 

May  28.  At  Wellingborough,  the  Rev. 
John  Boudier,  M.A  Vicar  of  Grendon, 
Northamptonshire ;  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1818  by  Trinity  college,  Camb. 
His  son,  the  Rev.  John  Boudier,  is 
Vicar  of  St.  Maxfs,  Warwick. 

At  St.  John's  Lodge,  near  Worcester, 
in  his  52d  year,  the  Rev.  Walter  WiUiams, 
senior  Fellow  of  Worcester  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  graduated  M.A.  1803,  B.D. 
18ia 

June  2.  AtWordesley,  Staff,  aged  67, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Neve,  B.A.  30  years 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Brierley  Hill,  in  that 
county,  and  Vicar  of  Kilmersdon,  Somer- 
setshire, to  which  he  was  presented  in 
1806  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 

Aged  bb^  the  Rev.  William  Bohun 
Yeomans,  D,D,  Rector  of  Bucknell,  Ox- 
fordshire, and  Wamdon,  Worcestershire. 
He  was  formerly  a  Fellow  Of  New  col- 
Uge,  Oxford,  M.A.  1808;  was  presented 
to  Bucknall  by  that  Society  in  1822,  and 
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to  Wamdon  in  1823,  bv  B.  Johnson,  esq. 
the  trustee  for  R.  Berkley,  esq.  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

June  4.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.2>0fiaU 
Mac  Colly  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
church. 

June  9.  At  Hanbunr,  Staffordshire^ 
^ed  70,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Bailye,  Canon 
Residentiary  and  Chancellor  of  Lichfield, 
and  Vicar  of  Hanbury.  He  was  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.A.  a  grand 
compounder  1809;  was  collated  to  his 
stall  at  Lichfield  by  Bishop  Comwallis 
in  1816,  and  as  Qiancellor  nominated 
himself  in  1818  to  the  vicarage  of  AU 
rewas,  which  he  resigned  a  short  time 
since  for  that  of  Hanbury. 

At  St.  Nicholas,  Thanet,  aged  65^  the 
Rev.  JohnDaviesy  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas; 
to  which  church  he  was  collated  in  1814 
by  Abp.  Manners  Sutton. 

June  10.  At  Clynnog,  Carnarvonshire, 
aged  76,  the  Rev.  Hugh  WiUiams,  Vicar 
of  that  church,  to  whidi  he  was  collated 
in  1806  by  Dr.  Cleaver,  then  Bishop  of 
Bangor. 

June  13.  At  Edinbui*gh,  in  his  60th 
year,  the  Rev.  James  Andrew,  LL.D.  and 
F.  R.  S.  late  Principal  of  the  Hon.  E.  L  C'a 
Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe.  When 
the  Company  resolved  to  educate  the 
youth  intended  for  their  engineer  and 
artillery  service  separately  from  the  King's 
cadets,  they  made  choice  of  Dr.  Andrew, 
and  his  private  institution  for  this  purpose. 
Soon  afterwards  they  purchased  Addi»- 
combe-house,  to  which  Dr.  Andrew  re- 
moved,  and  continued  to  preside  over  the 
increasing  establishment  as  Head  Master 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  about 
15  years,  with  great  success,  maintaining 
throughout  a  system  of  ^scipline  and 
subordination  that  had  never  been  sur- 
passed. He  retired  from  his  arduous  du- 
ties about  ten  years  ago.  He  was  the  axu 
thor  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary, a  System  of  Scriptural  Chronology, 
Astronomical  and  Nautical  Tables,  an 
Original  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, &c.  Educated  at  Aberdeen,  he 
was  one  of  those  many  persevering  and 
fortunate  North  Britons  of  whose  merit 
and  success  their  country  may  well  be 
proud. 

June  15.  At  his  vicarage,  Cripplegate, 
in  his  63d  year,  the  Rev.  William  Holmes^ 
Rector  of  Aveley,  Essex,  Vicar  of  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Sub-Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  Priest  in  Ordinary  to 
his  Majesty,  and  a  Minor  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  became  a  Minor  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's  in  1796,  and  about  the  same 
time  received  his  appointment  at  the 
Chapel  Royal;  was  presented  to  his  City 
living  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1802,  and  to  Aveley  by  the  same 
patrons  in  1810. 
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June  90.  At  Belmont,  »ged  73,  the 
Rev.  'WiUiam  CarUsle,  Rector  of  Sutton 
le  Dale,  Derbyshire,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Ipstones,  Staffordshire.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  Ipstones  by  the  freeholders  m 
1789;  and  instituted  to  Sutton  in  1810. 

June  20.  At  Harrow,  Middlesex,  aged 
68,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Evans,  Under 
Master  of  Harrow  school.  He  was  for- 
merly Fellow  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  Bachelor's  de- 
gree as  8th  Wrangler  in  1789,  and  obtained 
the  Chancellor's  medal  and  proceeded 
M.A.in  1792. 

June  24.  Aged  83,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hutton,  Rector  of  Beaumont,  Essex.  He 
was  of  Balliol  coll.  Oxf.  M.A.  1775; 
and  was  presented  to  Beaumont  in  1793, 
by  Guy's  Hospital. 

June  30.  At  Weston-sub-Edge,  Glou- 
cestershire, aged  26,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ed- 
ward Henry,  B.  A.  of  Oriel  college,  Oxf. 

July  4f.  The  Rev.  George  Mathew^ 
Vicar  of  Greenwich.  He  was  formerly 
Vicar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  where  he 
obtained  Sir  William  Browne's  medal  for 
the  Latin  Ode  in  1789,  and  graduated 
B.A.  in  1790  as  second  Optime,  M-A. 
1793.  He  was  presented  to  Greenwich 
by  the  King  in  1812. 

July  9.  At  Henlow,  Bedfordshire, 
of  apoplexy,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  John  Fran- 
cis Stuart,  Rector  of  Lower  Graven- 
hurst,  in  that  county.  He  was  of  St. 
John's  coll.  Oxf.  M.A.  1789;  and  ^^'as 
presented  to  his  li\'ing  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow  in  1792. 

July  13,  At  Alvediscott,  Devonshire, 
apfed  78,  the  Rev.  John  Rov>e,  for  forty- 
six  years  Rector  of  that  parish  and  Bow. 


DEATHS. 
London  and  its  Vicinity. 

Feb,  .  •  In  Sackville-st.  aged  45^  Gil- 
bert-Gardner, eldest  son  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  Bart. 

^pril  18.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-st.  aged 
53,  the  Most  Hon.  Harriet  Marchioness 


^prU  26.  In  Upper  Bedford-pl.  9ged 
66,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thos.  Neale;  esq. 
who  expired  on  the  Monday  preceding. 

^pril  29.  Louisa,  dau.  of  Sir  Churles 
des  Voeux,  Bart. 

May  6.  In  Suffolk-st.  Major  CrichtoOf 
5th  dragoons. 

May  12.  At  Brompton,  aged  53,  Major 
Aug.  Keppell  C-olley,  R.M. 

Afay  24.  At  Lower  Belgrave-pl.  aged 
45,  Rhodes  Jonathan  Rhodes,  esq.  for- 
merly of  the  Royal  Navy. 

June  1.  James  Warre,  esq.  formerly  a 
merchant  at  Oporto. 

June  10.  Capt.  Edw.  Dryden  Hawking, 
R.Art. 

June  13.  At  Islington,  aged  60,  James 
Steenbergen,  esq.  R.N. 

June  14.  At  Eahng,  aged  75,  John 
William  Horsley,  esq.  of  Chiswick.  This 
worthy  gentleman  was  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy, when  driving,  and  the  horse  having 
m  consequence  taken  fright,  his  carrif^ 
came  in  contact  with  a  cart,  when  he  and 
his  niece  were  both  thrown  out.  Mt. 
Horsley  was  taken  up  a  corpse. 

June  19.  Aged  53,  Edward  Stewart 
Cameron,  esq.  Commissioner  and  Secre- 
tary j|)  South  America  of  the  late  Chilian 
Mining  Association. 

Lately.  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  James 
Adams,  esq.  of  Berkeley. sq. 

Aged  3,  Herbert- Edward,  younger  soti 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive. 

In  Baker- St.  aged  27,  Tooke  Cooban, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  George  Cooban,  esq. 
and  grandson  of  John  Cooban,  esq.  of 
Plymouth. 

Lieut.  John  Frederick,  of  E.I.C.S., 
son  of  Col.  T.  Frederick,  of  East  Bourne. 

In  Wilton-crescent,  Emma,  daughter 
of  Lieut.- CoL  and  Lady  Frances  Hig- 
ginson,  and  niece  to  the  Earl  of  EjI- 
morey. 

Anne,  wife  of  Thos.  Potter  Macqueen, 
esq.  late  M.P.  for  Bedfordshire,  and  sis-^ 
ter  to  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Bart  M.P.  of 
Melton  Constable,  Norfolk.  She  was 
the  second  dau.  of  Sir  Jacob- Henry  the 
dowager  of  Lothian,  aunt  to  the  Duke  of    fifth  Bart,  by  Hester,  youngest  dau.  and 


Buccleuch,  and  sister  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Queensberry,  the  Countesses  of  Home 
and  Courtown,  and  Lord  Montagu.  She 
was  born  Dec.  1,  1780,  the  fourth  dau. 
and  youngest  child  of  Henry  3d  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Montagu, 
only  dau.  of  George  Duke  of  Montagu. 
She  became  die  2d  wife. of  William  6th 
and  late  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Dec  1^ 
1806,  and  was  left  his  widow  Apr.  27, 
1824)  having  had  issue  five  daughters  and 
^three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  now 
Xiady  Clinton. 

^pril  20.  Aged  35,  Lieut.  Ueuxy  Wid- 
drington  Whinfields,  R.N. 
,   A^ril  27.  At  Sydenham,  George  Mac« 
koEii^ei  esq.  late  Majoi:  in  .the  23d  reg. 


coh.  of  Sam.  Browne,  esq.  of  Kintg's 
Lynne,  and  was  married  Sept.  26, 1820. 

Susannah,  wife  of  John  Petty  Mus- 
pratt,  esq.  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

At  St.  Alban's-place,  Regent-Street, 
aged  54,  Lieut- Col.  Adam  Peebles,  late 
of  the  9th  regiment  of  foot  He  was  ap- 
pointed Ensign  90th  foot  1796,  Lieut. 
1797,  Lieut.  9th  foot  1799,  Captain  1804, 
brevet  Major  1813,  and  Lieut.- Col.  1819. 

In  Queen-square,  Sarah-Jane,  wife  of 
Lieut- Col.  Watt 

In  Bryanstone-street,  aged  46,  Walter 
Selby,  esq.  of  Biddleston,  Northumb. 

In  Lincoln's  Inn,  Charles  Venner,  esq. 
inai^y  years  an  eminent  conTeyancer, 
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*  Mr.  V&ey,  thfe  Stnidr  Y^man  of  the. 
04iard,  in  his  100th  year. 

Lieut.  Edward  Vincent,  b.  p.  48th 
ngt.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  war 
from  the  battle  of  Talavera  to  that  of 
Sakmanca,  and  at  the  latter  received  a , 
wound  in  the  chest,  which  had  latterly 
opened  and  bled  internally,  and  hastened  ^ 
his  death. 

At  Deptford,  aged  90,  Mr.  James 
Wallis,  carpenter  in  the  Navy,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage 
r6und  the  world. 

July  2.  Geo.  Wm.  Salmon,  esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  barrister. 

Jtdy  4.  Aged  73,  Isabella,  wife  of  S. 
Wilde,  of  New  Palace  Yard,  esq. 

July  5.  In  Bedford-row,  James  Wood, , 
e«q.  of  Temple-bar. 

At  Aberdeen-place,  aged  21,  Claudine 
Olivia  Cooke,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
CSapt.  John  Cooke,  of  Calcutta. 

Jtdy  7.  In  Tavistock-pl.  Charlotte, 
the  wife  of  W.  Goodall,  esq. 

Aged  58,  Elizabeth- Mary,  wife  of  J., 
Roche,  of  Kinp^st.  Bloomsbury,  esq. 

Aged  75,  Lieut..  Col.  Wollaston,  late 
of  the  West  Suffolk  Militia. 

July  8.     Of  cholera,  Arthur  Baker, 
esq.  15th  Hussars,  late  Cap.  3d  Dragoons. 
[  July  10.     In  Berners-st.  Sir  John  Be- 
dingfeld,    Ejiight    Commander    of    the  • 
Guelphic  Order. 

July  12.  In  Manchester-sq.  aged  78, 
Jeremiah  Cloves,  esq. 

At  Hackney,  aged  72,  George  Thomas  • 
King,  esq. 

At  Pentonville,  in  her  80th  year,  Su- 
sannah, relict  of  Hugh  Mills,  esq.  and  . 
dau.  of  late  Rev.  Peter  Garcelon,  Rector 
of  St.  Peter's,  Guernsey. 

July  13.  in  King^s-road,  Bedford-row, 
aged  68,  Sarah,  relict  of  Rich.  Smart,  esq. 

July  14i.  John  Roberts,  esq.  solicitor, 
an  old  inhabitant  of  Ely-place. 

Beds.— 3/arcA  17.  At  Howbury-hall, 
the  seat  of  her  son  Fred.  Polhill,  esq. 
Mary,  widow  of  John  Polhill,  esq.  of  that 
place  and  of  Cavendish-square. 

Berks.— J«Zy  19.  At  Braziers,  Arthur 
Salwey,  esq.  late  of  the  Treasury,  and  of 
the  Lodge,  Salop. 

B\JC¥i%.—^uly  4.  At  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  aged  57,  Thomas  Clarkson,  esq. 

Devon.— il/ay  1.  At  Torpoint,  aged ' 
68^  Lieut  James  Allen  (1798). 

July  1.     At  Great  Torrington,  aged . 
83,  Sarah,  voungest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hall,  Vicar  of  Salcombe,  and  greats 
mnd^ughter  of  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of 
£zeter  and  afterwards  ef  Noirwich. 

July  6.  At  Crediton,  James  Emes,  esq., 

July  15.  At  Torquay,  aged  76,  Francis 
Gregory,  esq.  of  Stivichall,near  Coventry, 

July  16.  At  Pilton,  aged  83,  Bridget, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John' Burgess  Kars- 
lak€9  lector  of  FUlelgh  and  Buckland. 


Lately.  At  Exeter,  at  an  adtanced 
age,  Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev.  GeorgtT 
White,  Rector  of  HuntspiU,  Somerset, 
and  sister  of  the  late  W.  Hall,  esq.  of 
Oxford. . 

Dorset. — July  14.  At  Poole,  aged  74^ 
John.  Foot,  esq.  solicitor,  for  46  years 
town-clerk  of  that  town  and  county. 

At  Walditch,  Daniel  Stone,  esq. 

Durham. —  June  15.  At  Elemore 
hall,  in  her  70th  year,  Isabella,  wife  of.^ 
George  Baker,  esq. 

Juiie  17.  At  Norton,  near  Stocktbn, 
aged  65,  Colonel  Thos.  Robinson  Grey, 
Collector  of  the  Customs  at  the  port  of 
Stockton,  and  a  magistrate  for  the  county.*. 

Essex. — Lately.     At   Southend,  aged 
86,  James  Heygate,  esq.  formerly  of  Lon- 
don, banker,  and  father  of  Alderman  Sir . 
William  Heygate,   Bart.     See  a  Pedi- 
gree of  the  Family  in  Nichols's  Leicester-  • 
shire,  IV.  628. 

At  Dunmow,  Alice  Eleanor,  daughter, 
of  the  late  T.  Beaumont,  esq.  of  Surrey, 
and  sister  of  Sir  G.  H.  W.  Beaumont,  Bt. 

July  1.  At  Walthamstow,  Elizabeth, . 
third  dau.  of  James  Hall,  esq. 

July  10.  Susannah,  wife  ^of  W, 
Greaves,  esq.  of  Walthamstow. 

Gloucester. — June  11.      The  Rev. 
William  Anderson,  classical  and  mathe-. 
matical  tutor  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Institution,  Bristol. 

June  26.  Aged  75,  John  Hickman,, 
esq.  of  Weston  Park. 

Lately.      Mrs.   Poyntz,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Newdigate  Poyntz,  Rector  of  Tor-  . 
marton. 

At  Bristol,  Sophia,  wife  of  Philip 
Protheroe,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Lieut- Col.  Robert . 
Robertson,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  61,  the  widow  of . 
James  Tombes,  esq.  of  Quennington, . 
near  Fairford. 

At  Cheltenham,  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of 
late  Wm.  Bricknell,  esq. 

In  her  79th  year,  Mary  Willey,^  relict , 
of  Daniel  Willey,  esq.  Alderman  of  Gloun 
cester,  and  sister  of  James  Wood,  esq. 
banker,  of  Gloucester. 

July  7'  At  Bristol,  aged  81,  Geoi^ge^. 
Thome,  esq. 

^ly  U.  At  Clifton,  aged  54,  Miss 
Fenn,  of  Upper  Grosvenor-st  London. 

July  13.  At  Bristol,  Thomas  Webb 
Dyer,  M.D. 

Hants. — Lately.  Susannah,  relict  of  v 
FhiUp  Le  Feuvre,  es^.  of  Southampton.  . 

July  7.  At  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight, 
T.  G.  Bayliff,  esq.  of  Southgate,  for. 
merly  of  E.  I.  Company's  Service. 

July  9.  At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  77,  Mrs.  Tumbull,  late  of  Baker- 
street,  London.  , 

July  11.  John  Howe,-e8q.  of  Jiymipg- 
ton. 
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Hereford.— iV/a^  16.    At  Eurdisley-    of  Col.   Robert  Hyde  Colebrooke,  Sur- 


pRrk,  Lieut.  R.'  C.  I'hillips;  !R.  N. 

Lately.  In  Hereford,  aged  92,  Wm. 
Cam,  esq. 

July  7.  At  Kington,  the  widow  of 
John  Cowper,  esq.  Bristol,  and  formerly 
of  Caldecot,  Monmouthshire. 

Kent. — At  Deptford,  the  Rev.  John 
Theodore  Barker,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury  Pastor  of  the  Independent  congre- 
gation in  that  town,  and  father  of  an  able 
writer  on  Astronomy  of  the  same  name. 
His  portrait,  drawn  on  stone  by  C.  Ham- 
burger,  from  a  sketch  by  S.  C  Smith,  has 
been  recently  published. 

July  4.  At  Middle  Deal  House,  aged 
S8>  Alice- Holness,  wife  of  Henry  Wise 
Harvey,  jun.  esq.  Lieut.  R.  N. 

July  6.  At  Farleigh,  in  her  88th  year, 
Martha  Maria  Beresford,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Beresford,  Rector  of  Sun- 
ning, Berks. 

Oxford. — May  20.  At  Benson,  aged 
70,  Commander  N.  Caesar  Corsellis. 

Salop. — At  Tredington  Rectory,  aged 
78,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hop- 
kins, B.D. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  63,  G.  Wingfield, 
gent.  Coroner  for  that  town  and  liberties 
more  than  forty  years. 

July  2.  At  Shiffnal,  aged  42^  T.  J. 
Burges,  esq.  M.  D. 

July  8.  At  Sweeney-hall,  Thomas 
Browne  Parker,  esq.  eldest  son  of  T.  N. 
Parker,  esq. 

Somerset. — June  16.  At  Bath,  Char- 
lotte, widow  of  Charles  Dumbleton,  esq. 
and  dau.  of  late  Ralph  Leycester,  esq;  of 
Toft-hill,  Cheshire. 

'  June  25.  At  Stogumber,  Maiy,  third 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  Vicar  of 
Exminster. 

•  Lately,  At  Chilcompton,  at  the  house 
of  his  grandmother  Mrs.  A.  T.  Morse, 
James,  eldest  son  of  E.  H.  Baillie,  esq. 
Judge  of  Circuit,  Bombay. 

In  her  84th  year,  Mrs.  Blissett,  relict 
of  Mr.  Blissett,  whose  memory  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bath  Theatre  as  a  per- 
formef  of  first-rate  talent. 

Near  Bath,  aged  80,  Mrs.  E.  Caswell, 
last  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Caswell,  52  years  rector  of  Cold 
Aston,  Gloucest^rahire. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Mary  Riddell,  daughter 
of  late  Thomas  Riddell,  esq.  of  Swenbum 
Castle,  and  Felton<-park,  Northumber- 
land, and  sister  to  Ralph  Riddell,  esq. 
of  whom  a  biographical  notice  was  given 
in  our  number  for  May. 

•  At  Bath,  aged  76,  James  Sloper,  esq. 
an  Alderman  of  that  city. 

At  Bath,  Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  Lieut. 
Gol.  Watt,  daughter  pf  late  H.  Michael 
Ormsby,  dsq.  of  Rocksavag^,  co.  Ros- 
common. 

J^ly  2.    At  Bath,  Charlotte,  widow 


visyor-  Gen.  of  Bengal 

July  5.  In  Taunton,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Maher,  of  the  West  Somerset  Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

July  14.  At  Bath,  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  Lamphugh 
Irton,  esq.  and  sister  to  Sam.  Irton,  esq. 
M.  P.  of  Irton-hall,  Cumberland. 

July  17.  At  Bath,  the, widow  of  Si- 
mon Adams,  esq.  of  Anstey-hall,  War- 
wickshire. 

July  19.  At  Lyncombe,  aged  52,  F. 
Hedger,  esq. 

Suffolk.— «/«ne  30.  Aged  63,  at  Ho- 
nington,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bloomfield,widow 
of  I.  W.  Bloomfield.  She  had  resided 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  cottage 
wherein  the  author  of  "  The  Farmer's 
Boy  "  was  bom,  and  has  left  six  sons  and 
two  daughters,  but  there  are  none  of  the 
family  now  living  in  the  village. 

Surrey. —  June  10.  At  Richmond, 
aged  12,  John-Chafin,  only  son  of  Wm. 
Chafin  Grove,  esq.  late  of  East  Knoyle, 
Wilts. 

June  17.  At  Burwood-lodge,  Eliza- 
Louise,  widow  of  Robert  Shawe,  esq.  of 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

At  Windlesham,  aged  84,  the  widow  of 
Wm.  Snell,  esq.  of  Salisbury-hall,  Herts. 

At  Barnes,  Frances-Anne,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Theophilus  Houlbrooke. 

June  21.  At  Croydon,  Lieut  Hepry 
O'Neill,  late  of  Roval  Waggon  Train. 

Su8SEX..-Vi«Z^  14.  At  Brighton,  Eu- 
phemia  Eliza,  wife  of  Frederick  Cottrell, 
esq.  of  8th  Madras  Cav.  youngest  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  Francis  Robertson,  esq. 
of  Brighton,  and  Chilcote,  Derbyshire. 

Warwick. — April  19.  At  Leaming- 
ton, aged  26,  after  ^ving  birth  to  a  son, 
Anne,  wife  of  Walter  Stevenson  David- 
son, esq.  of  Inchmarlo,  Kincardineshire, 
and  of  St.  James's  Street,  banker. 

Lately.  At  Birmingham,  Samuel  Ra- 
bone,  esq.  formerly  a  respectable  mer- 
chant at  Exeter. 

July  4  Aged  75^  James  Arnold,  esq. 
of  Wormleighton. 

Wilts.— J«*i«  28.  At  Wootton  Bas. 
sett,  aged  66,  Richard  Goddard,  esq.  Se- 
nior Post  Captain,  R.N.  (1802). 

At  Stanton  House,  Wilts,  Martha, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Trenchard. 

At  Moredon  House,  Wilts,  R.  J.  An- 
gelic esq.  son  of  B.  J.  A.  Angell,  esq. 
of  Rumsey  House,  near  Calne. 

July  4.  At  the  Manor  House,  Og- 
boum  St  George,  aged  82,  T.  Canning, 
esq. 

July  9l  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Stephen 
Neate,  esq.  of  Aldboume. 

'July  10.  At  Great  Marlow,  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  Mortlock. 

Worcester.  ..i.-Xafe/v.  At  Dragon 
Grove>  Sarah,  widow  of  J.  Hobbins,  esq. 
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,  June  25.  At  Hampton^  tieur  Evesham, 
aged  87,  Wm.  Preedy,  esq. 

YoRK.—J'fiffe  11.  At  Whitby,  aged 
104)  Mr.  Philip  Dawson,  leaving  tl^ee 
surviving  children  (out  of  seven),  seven- 
teen grandchildren,  and  forty-six  great- 
grandchildren. 

June  17.  Aged  15^  William,  eldest  son 
of  William  Armitage,  esq.  of  Ainderby 
Steeple. 

,  July  5.  At  Beverley,  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, esq.  solicitor. 

July  8.  Aged  45,  Lieut  James  Clark- 
6on,  R.N.  of  Scarborough. 

July  11.  At  Carhead,  Lady  Amcotts. 

■  July  15.     At  Hull,  aged  88,   Jonas 

Brown,  esq.  an  active  magistrate  of  the 

£ast  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  nearly  32 

years,  from  1801  to  1832. 

Wales.— At  Swansea,  Mary  Widdi- 
combe,  aged  52.  She  was  only  33  inches 
in  height,  and  had  formerly  been  exhibit- 
ed in  a  traveling  caravan. 

Scotland.— Jan.  26.  At  Musselburgh, 
Lieut.  Brownlie,of  late  Artillery  Drivers. 

April  12.  At  Jedburgh,  Capt.  Ruther- 
ford, of  late  11th  Veteran  Battalion. 

April  25.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  51, 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Bowen,  one  of  five  brothers 
who  have  died  in  the  naval  service. 

Lately.  At  Lukeston,  Campsie,  N.  B. 
J.  Bell,  esq.. aged  63,  author  of  several 
geographical  works. 

'.  ^t  Kothsay,  Mrs.  Mary^^nne  Colqu- 
houn,  widow  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Arcmbald  Colquhoun,  of  £allermont. 
Lord  Clerk  Register. 

.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Mackinlay,  esq. 
of  Condorrat. 

June  6.  James  Beveridge  Duncan^  esq. 
of  Damside,  Perthshire,  one  of  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  the  county. 

June  28.  In  Edinburgh,  Charlotte. 
Ann,  voungest  dau.  of  late  Wm.  Loch, 
e^.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Ireland. — Lately.  At  Fermoy  House, 
Cork,  Major  Hennis./  He  had  been  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health  sometime  previous 
to  the  unfortunate  affiiir  at  Exeter,  be- 
tween Sir  J.  Jeficott  and  his  son  (Dr. 
Hennis). 

March  14.  Lieut.  Scott,  h.  p.  66th 
foot,  Barradk-master  at  Ballincollig. 

April  11.  At  Enniskillen,  Lieutenant 
Peake,  59th  foot. 

April  15.  At  Magherafelt,  Lieutenant 
Inkson,  80th  foot 

April  20.  At  Athlone,  Capt  Geo. 
Mackensie,  14th  foot 

May  9.  At  Athlone,  Ensign  Morphy, 
23dregt 

May  12.  At  his  residence  in  co.  Long- 
ford, aged  73,  Col.  Fox. 

May  15.  At  Charleville,  M^or  S. 
A^txwell,  formerly  of  the  92d,  or  Gordon 
Highlanders,  an  active  and  intelb'gent 
magistrate  of  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Cork. 


JumelO,  At  Dublin,  Major  W;m. 
Holland.  He  was  appointed  Ensign  in 
the  90th  foot,  1795;  Lieutenant,  1796; 
Captain,  1804;  brevet  Major,  1814; 
Capt  1st  Ro3^  vet  batt.  1820. 

Lately,  Aged  83,  the  widow  of  R. 
Graddon,  esq.  M.  P.  of  Killishee,  co» 
Kildare. 

East  Indies.— JtiZy  18,  1832.  At 
Berhampore,  Bengal,  Lieut.  Macnamara^ 
49th  foot 

Sept.  24.  At  Cawnpore,  Bengal,  Capt. 
M'Couchey,  16th  dragoons. 

Oct,  10.  At  Allahabad,  Capt  Park^ 
26th  foot 

Oct.  20.  At  Belgaum,  Bombay,  Lieut. 
Gates,  20th  foot 

Oct,  22.  At  Secunderabad,  Madras, 
Lieut.- Col.  Alex.  Ogilvie,  46th  foot. 
He  was  appointed  Ensign  92d  foot,  1803; 
Lieut  Royal  African  corps,  1804;  Capt 
46th  foot,  1806;  Major,  1813;  Lieut- 
Col,  1823.  He  commanded  the  grena- 
diers of  the  regiment  at  the  capture  of 
Martinique  in  Feb.  1809. 

Nov.  10.  At  Poonah,  Lieut  Ottey, 
6th  foot 

Nov.  28.  At  Bombay,  Lieut  Heron, 
20th  foot    . 

Dec.  4.  At  Poonah,  Ensign  Youngs 
6th  foot. 

Dec.  7.  At  Bombay,  in  his  32d  year, 
M.  Victor  Jacquemont,  a  zealous  and 
distinguished  French  naturalist.  *  He  was 
in  London  a  few  years  ago,  previously  to 
embarking  for  Inma;  and  had  since  visit- 
ed the  Himalaya,  passed  through  the 
Punjab,  and  entered  Cashmere  in  May 
1631;  he  afterwards  traversed  Thibet, 
and  penetrated  a  short  distance  into  Chi- 
nese Tartary.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
south,  when  his  career  was  thus  untimely 
terminated.  He  has  left  voluminous  col- 
lections respecting  botany,  geology,  sta- 
tistics, &c.  He  was  one  of  the  L^ion 
of  Honour,  and  a  Foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Dec.  20.  At  Sattarah,  aged  18,  Cadet 
Albert  Davies,  2d  Bombay  N.  I.,  second 
son  of  Dr.  Davies,  of  £.  1.  Co.*s  Depot, 
Chatham. 

Dec.  22.  At  Shalapoor,  Lieut  Robert 
Davison  Mackensie,  1st  Native  Cav. 

Jan.  2.  From  a  wound  received  in 
service  against  the  Chowars,  near  Ban- 
dee,  Lieut  R.  H.  Tumbulli  Adjutant 
24th  N.  I. 

Jan.  11.  At  Madras,  Lieut  Cox,  39th 
foot. 

Lately.  Major  Francis  Russell  Eagar, 
of  his  JV^jesty's  3l8t  foot 

Aged  24,  Capt  Francis  Ingram,  of  his 
Majesty's  46th  regt  and  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Ingram,  of  Craven 
Bank,  Yorkshire. 

At  Jaulnah,  Capt  J.  Mills,  late  of  the 
28th  regt  N.  L  and  only  son  of  J.  Mills, 
esq.  of  Miserden,  Gloucestershire. 
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Wtst  Indisb.— At  Demerara,  Charles 
Knott,  esq.  of  the  Customs,  second  son 
of.  the  late  Rev.  W.  S.  Knott,  Rector  of 
Bawdrip,  Somerset,  and  grandson  of 
Major  Knott,  of  Lyme  Regis. 

Jan,  5.  At  Jamaica,  Lieut.  Meech,56th 
foot. 

Abroad. — Nov.  28,  1832.  At  Canton, 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Phillips,  R.  N.  Captain 
of  the  private  ship  Elizabeth. 

Jan.  3.  At  Cephalonia,  Lieut.- Col. 
O'Kelly,  of  the  11th  foot. 

Jan,  27.  At  St  Servan,  Baron  d^Eber- 
stein,  Capt.  half-pay  of  the  British  60th 
foot. 

Jan,  30.  Aged  17,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hol- 
man,  son  of  Capt.  Holman,  R.  N.  and 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  blind  traveller. 
This  fine  promising  young  man  was  3d 
officer  of  the  Horatio,  bound  to  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  and  he  met  with  his  un- 
timely end  by  falling  overboard  from  that 
ship  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  the 
eastw^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Feb,  1.  At  Lisbon,  Lieut.  J.  L. 
Heatley,  R.  Eng. 

April  21,  At  his  seat  at  Hemsheim, 
near  Worms,  in  his  60th  year,  the  Duke 
of  JDalberg.  Of  a  most  illustrious  Ger- 
man fiEimily,  he  became  a  subject  of  France 
by  Uie  incorporation  of  the  bank  of  the 
Khine,  which  he  inhabited,  with  the 
French  empire.  Public  functions  of  the 
highest  importance  were  confided  to  him 
in  his  new  country,  where  he  became  Peer 
of  France,  Ambassador  to  Turin,  and  to 
Vienna. 

May  21.  Eugene  Meurice,  proprietor 
of  the  Hotel  Meurice,  Rue  Rivoli,  Paris. 

May  22.  At  Malta,  John  Whitmore 
Wall,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  CoUege, 
Oxford,  and  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Wall,  Rector  of  Stoke  Willborough, 
Salop. 

At  St.  Servan,  near  St  Malo,  Michael- 
Jftmes,  infant  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Mansel,  Minister  of  the  English  Church 
at  that  town. 

May  23.  Aged  50,  Duke  Charles-Au- 
gustus-Christian,  third  son  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin. 

Lately,  At  Liege,  Capt.  Whichcote 
Turner,  formerly  of  3d  dr^oon  guards. 

Off  Tripoli,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
of  H.M.S.  Belvidera,  Lieut  Geoi^^e  M. 
Garrett,  R.N.  and  First  Lieut  Robert 
Ogden,  R.M. 


On  his^  travelg  in  this  £ast»  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  Christie. 

On  her  passage  to  the  West  Indies, 
Lady  Creagh,  wife  of  Lieut.- Col.  Sir  M. 
Greagh,  86th  Regiment,  dau.  of  the  late 
Judge  Osborne. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father  Robert  • 
Markland  Barnard,  esq.  Dicippe,  Anne 
Boscawen,  wife  of  R.  H.  Gowland;,  esq. 
CO.  Durham. 

At  Pisa,  C.  S.  Turner,  esq.  of  Childe 
Okeford,  Dorset,  formerly  of  13th  drag. 

At  Bologna,  Harriet- Rochford,  wife  of 
George  Baring,  esq. 

At  Dunkirk,  Jane,  wife  of  Swynfen 
Jervis,  esq. 

•  At  Anderlecht,  near  Brussels,  aged 
76,  Lady  Henrietta,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Bemey,  Bart,  late  of  Kirby  Bedon,  in  - 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  ^ster  of  the 
Earl  of  Abergavenny.    She  was  the  only 
dau.  of  George  first  Earl  of  Abergavenny, 
by  Henrietta  Pelham,  sisttr  to  the  first ' 
Earl  of  Chichester ;  was  married  Sept 
10,  1779,  and  left  a  widow  Sept.  4,  1825^ 
haring  had  issue  Sir  Hanson  Bemey  the 
present  Baronet,  three  other  sons,  and' 
two  daughters. 

In  the  alms-house  at  Brussels,  in  thfe 
convent  of  the  Ursulines,  Mrs.  Clabos,  a 
widow,  aged  107.  She  could  relate  with 
accuracy  the  events  that  occurred  at 
Brussels  under  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 

At  Genoa,  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  H.  Maccaughey,  esq.  of  Tottenham. 

At  Gibraltar,  Lady  Jane,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  William  Houston,  Lieut.- Go-" 
vemor  of  that  fortress,  and  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale.     She  was  the  fourth  ' 
dau.  of  James  seventh  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale,  by  Mary.  Turner,  only  child  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lambe,  Knt ;  was  married  first, 
Dec.  22,  1787,  to   Samuel   Long,  esq. 
brother  to  the  present  Lord  Famborongh, 
who  died  Oct.  19,  1807,  leaving  by  her  ' 
Lieut- Col.  Samuel  Long,  (who  married 
a  dau.  of  Lord  Stanley)  another  son,  and ' 
a  dau. ;  secondly,  to  Sir  Wm.  Houston, 
Nov.  5,  180a 

June  3.  At  Rorence,  aged  48,  Lieut 
Frederick  Dickenson,  second  son  of  the 
late  Thos.  Lacy  Dickenson,  esq.  of  West 
Retford,  Notts. 

June  27.  On  his  passage  to  Gott^- 
burgh,  aged  35,  Baron  RaLunb.  He  had 
been  for  many  years  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion in  this  country,  and  frequently 
Charge  d' Affaires  from  Sweden. 


ADDITIONS  TO  OBITUARY. 


Vol.  CI.  ii.  469.  Colonel  Mark  Wilks 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royd  Society,  and 
the  author  of  a  Report  on  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Government  of  Mysore, 
printed  at  Fort  William  in  1805,  4to.$ 


and  of  Historical  Sketches  of  thfe  St>utH 
of  India,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  His-  ' 
tory  of  Mysore  from  the  origin  of  the 
Hindoo  government  of  that  State,  to  the  / 
extinction  of  the  Mahomedan  dynasty  in  ^ 
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1799:  founded  chiefly  on  Indian  autho- 
rities collected  by  the  author.  Vol.  I. 
London,  1810,  4to. 

Gil.  i.  379.  Stephen  Groombridge, 
esq.  F.R.S.  was  the  Author  of  two  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
ISXO  4nd  1814,  of  considerable  interest 
and  value,  upon  the  subject  of  astrono- 
mical refractions ;  and  in  1815  he  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh a  Comparison  of  Observations  on 
thirty-eight  principal  Fixed  Stars,  printed 
in  their  Transac&ons,  vol.  vii.  p.  279. 
His  observations  were  made  at  his  house 
at  Blackheath,  with  a  four  feet  tran- 
sit circle,  which  has  acquired  no  small 
d^ee  of  celebrity  from  its  being  the 
first  instrument,  after  the  Westbury  Cir- 


cle, to  which  Mr.  Troug^ton  applied  his 
method  of  division,  described  by  him 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Mr. 
Groombridge  made  many  thousand'  ob- 
servations, which  have  been  reduced  by 
order,  and  published  at  the  expense,  of 
Government  He  was,  remarked  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  in  his  last  Anniversaiy 
Add  ress  to  the  Royal  Society,  **  an  able 
and  faithful  observer,  and  possessed  more 
advantages  for  making  meridian  observa- 
tions than  are  commonly  enjoyed  without 
the  walls  of  a  regular  observatory." 

CII.  ii.285.  Mr.  Shawwas  appointed 
Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, on  the  resignation  of  James  Lewis, 
esq.  Feb.  1816. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  June  19  to  July  23,  1833. 


Christened. 
Males      1239  f  qk«o 
Females  1323  J  ^^''^ 


Buried. 
Males  1021 
Females  1049 


}2070 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under 
two  years  old 535 


.2  and 
5  and 
10  and 
20  and 
30  and 
40  and 


5  218 
10  84 
20  63 
30  158 
40  185 
50  227 


50  and  60  183 
60  and  70  197 
70  and  80  156 
80  and  90  59 
90  and  100      5 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  July  19. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s,    d* 

8,    d. 

s»    d. 

8*    d. 

8.     d. 

53  11 

25    9 

19    0 

31  10 

33    10 

Peas. 
8,  d, 
36  2 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  percwt.  July  26, 


Kent  Bags 0/.  0«.  to 

Sussex 0/.  08.  to 

Essex OL  08.  to 

Famham  (fine) 0/.  Of.  to 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  July  26, 
Smithfield,  Hay,  21. 10*.  to  4/.  Os.  —  Straw,  1/.  8*.  to  1/.  13*.  —  Clover,  31, 10*.  to  5iL0*. 


0/. 

0*. 

OL 

0*. 

OL 

0*. 

0/. 

0*. 

Famham  (seconds)    OL    Os,  to  OL  Of. 

Kent  Pockets 5L    0*.  to  6t  0«. 

Sussex 4/.  10*.  to  5L  5*. 

Essex 0/.    0*.  to  OL  0*. 


SMITHFIELD,  July  26.     To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef. .3*.  Od,  to  4*.  44. 

Mutton 3*.  2^.  to  4*.  6d. 

Veal. 3*.  4d.  to  4*.  Sd. 

Pork 4*.  8d.  to  0*.  Od. 


Lamb 4*.  4d.  to  5*.'2i. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  July  22: 

Beasts 2,008     Calves  224 

Sheep  &  Lambs   19,620     Pigs     220 


COAL  MARKET,  July  22, 
Walls  Ends,  from  14*.  Sd.  to  15*.  9d.  per  ton.      Other  sorts  from  12*.  Od.  to  13*.  3d. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt— Town  Tallow,  5ls.  ed.     Yellow  Russia,  47*.  Od. 

SOAP.  — Yellow,  62*.    Mottled,  70*.  Curd,  72*. 

CANDLES,  8*.  per  doz.     Moulds,  9*.  6d. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES. 

At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brothers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

23,  Change  Alley,  Comhill. 

^Birmingham  Canal,  234. EUesmere  and  Chester,  80. Grand  Junction,  244. 

— — Kennet  and  Avon   Canal,  28§. Leeds  and  Liverpool,  460. Regent's, 

17. Rochdale,  lOa London  Dock  Stock,  52$ St.   Katharine's,   70|. 

-: — West   India,   100. Liverpool  and  Manchester   Railway,   210. Grand 

jfuncrion   Water  Works,  57^. West  Middlesex,  76. Globe  Insurance.  151. 

-: — Guardian,  28i. Hope,  6^ Chartered  Gas  Light,  65$. Imperial  Gas, 

52* Phoenix  Gas,  6/.pm. Independent,  45. General  United,  444.— Ca- 
nada Land  Company,  55J. Reversionary  Interest,  124. 

For  Prices  of  all  other  Shares  inquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CART,  Strand. 

Ffoat  June  88,  lo  JMj/  25,  1B33,  lelh  ineliithe. 
FBhrenlieit'a  Thprm.  FUirenheit'a  Tbenn. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Lush,  of  Charles  Square,  commu- 
nicates the  following  corrections  of  the 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Kean,  in  our  Supplement. 
His  father,  who  was  a  brother  of  Moses 
Kean  the  ventriloquist  and  mimic,  was  not 
a  Tailor,  or  named  Aaren,  as  stated  in 
Mr.  Smith's  *'  Nollekens  and  his  Times." 
His  christian  name  was   Edmund,  the 
same  as  that  of  his  son,  lately  deceased. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  father  was 
placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  surveyor, 
a  relative  of  mine,  with  whom  he  learned 
the  profession  of  an  Architect.    During 
this  period  he  became  a  debater  at  Ck>ach- 
makers'  Hall.    He  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  was  with  an  architect  in  Long  Acre ; 
but  by  his  association  with  his  brother, 
and  temptation  to  indulge  in  habits  of 
intemperance,  he  in  a  great  measure  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  consequently  very  reduced  in 
the  means  of  supporting  himself,  so  much 
so  as  to  take  upon  him  the  task  of  a 
copying  clerk  in  my  office.     He  met  his 
death  in  a  melancholy  way ;  for  walking 
along  the  parapet  of  a  house  where  he 
lodged,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
although  apprised  of  the  danger  by  an 
opposite  neighbour,  he  persevered,  and  by 
a  ffdl  into  the  street  was  killed  on  the 
spot.    I  am  well  assured  that  the  late 
eminent  tragedian  did  not  owe  his  educa- 
tion to  his  uncle,  Moses  Kean.     Miss 
Tidswell    certainly   contributed    to    his 
education ;  but  the  chief  assistance  was 
derived  from  an  aunt,   Mrs.  Price,  of 
Green  Street,  Leicester  Square,  a  very 
amiable  woman,  and  to  record  her  name 
and  worth,  is  one  inducement  for  my 
troubling  you  with  these  strictures." 

J.  T.  refers  G.  Z.  (March,  p.  194)  to 
Isaacson's  Translation  of  Bishop  Jewell's 
Apology,  1825,  where  the  date  of  Peter 
MartjT's  letter  is  given  *'  Zuric,  August 
24,  1562,"  p.  cxiv. 

The    same    correspondent    remarks : 
*'  There  is  an  error  m  p.  566  (June)  re- 
specting the  late  Rev.  Rowland  Hill.    He 
did  not  address  the  boys  on    Monday, 
April  8;  but  his  last  sermon  was  de- 
livered at  Surrey  Chapel  on  Sunday  31st 
March,  and  the  last  time   he  spoke  in 
public  was    Tuesday  evening,  April  2, 
when  he  addressed  the    Sunday  school 
teachers;    his   assistant  was   the    Rev. 
George  Weight,  (not "  Dr.  Waite,")  who 
lias  published  the  first  and  last  sermons 
preached  in  Surrey  Chapel  by  Rowland 
HiU. Referring  to  your  Minor  Corres- 
pondence, p.  488  of  the  same  number,  I 
do  not  consider  the  term  "  his  lordship" 
improper,  as  applied  to  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.     I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  mode 
of  addressing  the  right  reverend  prelates 
of  the  Scotch  and  American  Episcopd 
churches;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  popish 


Prelates  in  Ireland  and  this  country,  are 
addressed  ^*  my  lord,"  and  spoken  of  as 
*<  his  lordship,"  and,  in  case  of  the  titular 
Archbishops  in  Ireland,  as  "his  grace." 
It  is  the  custom  to  address  the  puisne 
Judges  **  my  lord  "  and  "  your  lordship," 
although  they  are  not  barons  by  creation 
or  tenure. 

With  respect  to  the  authorship  of  **  God 
Save  the  King,*'  alluded  to  by  the  same 
correspondent,  Mr.  Clark's  assumed  dis- 
covery that  the  words  were  written  by 
Ben  Jonson,  and  the  music  by  Dr.  John 
Bull,  have  libw  been  so  often  repeated 
and  disseminated,  that  perhaps  the  refu- 
tation of  that  hypothesis  cannot  be  too 
often  retorted.     We  therefore  again  refer 
to    the    extract    from    Dr.    Kitchener's 
^  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England," 
printed  in  our  vol.  xcv.  i.  206 ;  shewing 
that  Dr.  Bull's  composition  was  a  long 
voluntary  for  the  organ,  **  no  more  like 
the  anthem  now  sung  than  a  frc^  is  to 
an  ox;"  and  that  the  earliest  printed  copy 
Dr.  Kitchener  had  seen  of  "  God  Save 
the  King,"  was  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, (it  is  no  small  feather  in  the  bon- 
net of  Sylvanus  Urban!) for  October  1745, 
when  it  was  called  a  new  Song.     The 
King's  enemies,  therefore,  originally  al- 
luded to  in  the  verses,  were  the  Scotish 
rebels  of  l745,--*«the  Devil,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pretender.  '*    The  claim  of  Henry 
Carey  to  the  authorship,  rests  on  the  plau- 
sible authority  of  a  contemporary  portrait, 
in  which  he  is  holdinjg  a  paper,  inscribed, 
«<  God  Save  the  King." 

W.  observes:    S.  A.  in  June  p.  511, 
gives  an  account  of  Thursfield  alias  New- 
chapel,  Staffordshire ;  wherein  he  simposes 
an  ancient  Chapel  to  have  existed  there 
at  the  time  of  Pope  Nicholas's  Taxation. 
He  is,  however,  quite  mistaken  in  this 
conjecture ;  for  the  Chapel  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Wolstanton 
was  certainly  that  of  Keel,  formeriy  a 
Member  of  Wc^tanton  Parish,  and  the 
Manor  or  Township  being  still  part  of 
the  impropriate  rectory  of  Woolstanton. 
P.  79,  note.     It  was  the  grandfather, 
not  the  father,  of  Lords  de  Grey  and 
Ripon  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage.   He 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  Baronet,  and  had 
no  estate;   but  the  Baronet's  title  and 
hereditary  estate  fell  in  to  bis  son,  (the 
second  Lord,)  fatiier  of  the  above  named 
Nobleman. 

Part  i.  p.  649.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Baker  (Supplement,  p.  649)  was  nephew, 
not  son,  of  Sir  Wilfiam  Baker;  conse- 
quentiy  cousin,  not  brother,  of  William 
Baker,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Hertfordshire. 

We  xegret  the  necessity  of  postponing 
Mr.  Fisher's  second  Letter  on  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East  till  our  next. 
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ON   SACRED   POETRY,   WITH   SOME   ACCOUNT   OP   PRUDENTIUS,    AND 

TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HIM. 


Dr.  JOHNSON  has  observed,  as 
jan  argument  against  the  employment 
of  Poetry  on  sacred  subjects,  that  it 
cannot  amplify  or  embellish  them ; 
•that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  being 
in  their  nature  boundless,  cannot  be 
heightened  by  the  conceptions,  or  ex- 
tended by  the  imagination  of  man.    If 
the  subjects  of  devotional  poetry  were 
of  necessity  confined  to  die  contem- 
plation of  the  natural   attributes  of 
God,   it  might  be  granted  that  the 
subject  was  not  very  capable  of  being 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
the  poet;  but  while   it   is   conceded 
that  the  divine  qualities,  in  their  na- 
ture and  extent,  baffle  human  investi- 
gation ;  while  eternity  and  infinity  are 
terms  that  we  must  be  contented  most 
inadequately  to  understand ;  surely  in 
what  we  know  of  the  moral  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  that  he  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  reveal  to  us,  in  his  mercy, 
Jiis  holiness,  his  love,  in  the  exalted  pu- 
rity of  his  own  nature,  his  tenderness, 
his  care,  and  condescension  towards 
his  creatures  upon  earth ;  in  the  feel- 
ings which  arise  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  productions  of  his  power, 
the  magnificence  of  the  creation,  the 
varied  glories  of   the  universe;   the 
marks  of  wise  and  benevolent  design 
every  where  beheld ;  it  would  surely 
be  strange,  if  in  subjects  such  as  these, 
there  was  not  something  that  was  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  finest  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart,  and  to  arouse  the 
most  active  powers  of  the  intellect. 

An  ingenious  and  imaginative  wri- 
ter of  the  present  age  has,  in  a  work 
in  which  superstition  and  true  piety, 
truth  and  error,  sublimity  and  bom- 
bast, eloquence  and  verbiage,  are 
strangely  intermixed, — advanced  his 
opinion,  that  the  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  highly  favour- 


able to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts; 
and  that  it  exercised  a  direct  influence 
on    the  advancement  of  taste.     M, 
Chateaubriand  has  not  thrown  this 
out  casually,  as  one  of  those  opinions 
which  ingenious  men  are  dropping  in 
the  world  from  the  redundant  stores 
of  their   intellectual  wealth,  as  An- 
thony "  dropped  plates  from  his  poc- 
ket ;"  he  did  not  mean  it  to  be  consi- 
dered as   one  of  those    half-foFmed 
truths,  which  he  had  not  the  leisure 
or  inclination  to  mould  and  finish; 
imperfect  germs,  in  which  some  im» 
portant  truths  may  lie  concealed,  and 
which  he  was  contented  should  be  pick- 
ed up,  and  worked  out  by  more  indus- 
trious inquirers  :  but  he  has  advanced 
his  argument  in  meditated  array;  ela- 
borately expounded  its  purposes  and 
bearings;    supported   it  by  historical 
proofs ;  and  illustrated  if  by  exam- 
ples drawn  from  the  superior  produc- 
tions of  fnodem  genius.     It  is  totally 
out  of  our  line  of  argument  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  paia- 
doxes  of  a  writer,  who  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  assert  that  an  improved  taste 
and  more  refined  feeling  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  art,  is  a  strong  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.     We  consi- 
der his  facts  and  his  deductions  as 
equally  inaccurate ;  and  shall  merely 
observe,  that  if  (a  very  questionable 
position)  any  of  the  effects  which  he 
asserts  have  followed  the  reception  of  a 
more  pure  and  exalted  belief  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  it  must  have 
been  an  inferior  and  undesigned  result, 
must  have  passed  through  very  devious 
and  indirect  channels,  and  reached  its 
purpose  only  as  it  were  by  an  acci- 
dental rebound.     Whatever  event,  by 
its  novelty  or  its  magnitude,  breaks  up 
the  ancient  and  established  channels 
of  thought,  awakens  at  the  same  time 
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the. dormant  and  ssitiated  curiosity,  and 
ajpQUses  anew  the  torpid  energies  of  the 
human  mind ;  thus  impelling  it  to  a 
new  activity,  and  forcing  it  into  other 
directions  besides  that  to  which  it 
more  immediately  pointed.  The  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  extended  its  eflFects 
far  beyond  the  arts  or  necessities  of 
war ;  the  discovery  of  Columbus  pro- 
duced greater  results  than  an  improve- 
ment in  the  science  of  navigation,  or  a 
correction  of  the  errors  of  geography. 
That  the  progress,  if  not  the  original 
announcement  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  attended  with  this  effect,  no 
doubt  can  exist.  Perhaps  the  power 
which  the  mass  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion had  so  long  produced  on  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind,  was  rapidly  and  vi- 
sibly declining ;  perhaps  it  would  have 
worn  itself  out,  and  mouldered  away 
under  the  increasing  lights  of  science 
and  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge 
a.mong  the  less  educated  ranks  of  so- 
cial life ;  perhaps  (and  surely  these 
suppositions  are  more  than  dreams) 
the  philosophic  sneer,  or  the  avowed 
disbelief,  were  more  undisguisedly 
professed;  perhaps  the  altars  were 
tilready  growing  cold,  and  the  mag- 
nificent habitations  of  the  immortals 
were  denuded  of  their  worshippers. 

**  Shook  the  Tarpeiaii  cliff;  around 
The  trembling  Augur  felt  the  sound; 
Saw,  God  of  light  in  deathly  shade 
Thy  rich  resplendent  tresses  fade ; 
And  from  the  empty  car  of  day 
-The  ethereal  coursers  bound  away." 

It  may  be,  that  an  intellectual  and 
moral  languor  was  spreading  over  a 
world  civilized,  accomplished,  luxu- 
rious, wealthy,  to  an  extent  unknown 
before  ;  surrounded  by  all  the  glories 
of  nature,  and  all  the  blandishments 
of  art;  that  had  passed  through  every 
form  of  government,  exhausted  every 
theory  of  philosophy,  worked  every 
quarry  of  art,  and  opened  every  ave- 
nue of  pleasure  ;  perhaps  such  effects 
are,  to  the  eye  of  Criticism,  seen  in  the 
slavish  submission  to  a  military  des- 
potism ;  perhaps  it  is  visible  in  all  the 
later  works  pf  Roman  art,  the  con- 
tented copies  of  more  vigorous  minds, 
and  in  those  softer  and  effeminate 
warblings  which  closed  the  efforts  of 
the  Latian  Muse.  The  genuiae  hue^ 
of  Nature,  the  vigorous  and  graphic 
touches  of  her  hand,  are  more  faintly 
seen  ;  a  false  and  florid  beauty  usurps 
their  place.    The  gale  fresh  with  its 


mountain  spoils,  its  woodland  odours, 
its  invigorating  influence,  is  no  longer 
felt;  a  faint  effeminating  cloud  of  per- 
fumes spreads  along  the  sky.  The 
air  is  clogged  with  the  breath  of  rich 
and  sickly  unguents ;  a  voluptuous 
and  fatal  languor  comes  wafted  with 
the  frankincense  from  Arabian  shores, 
and  the  balsam-orchards  of  Sabea. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  Cha- 
teaubriand's daring  hypothesis  may 
envelope  truth  within  it,  though  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  he  proposed. 
A  revolution  in  politics  may,  bring 
with  it  a  revolution  in  literature;  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government, 
may  occasion  an  alteration  in  the  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  modes  of  feeling. 
Witness  in  our  country  the  great  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  of  style  that  followed  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration. 
How  different  the  influences  that  acted 
on  the  minds  of  Shakspeare,  of  Mil- 
ton, and  of  Dryden !  how  strong  lay 
the  pressure  of  the  age  upon  them; 
with  what  an  elastic  step  Genius 
bounded  off,  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  domain  !  If,  however,  such  were 
the  effects  produced  by  the  changes  of 
the  constitution  of  a  single  country; 
what  must  have  been  the  results  ef- 
fected by  the  revelation  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, bestowed  in  the  awful  and 
sublime  manner  whiich  ushered  in  the 
introduction  of  Christianity ;  it  was 
like  an  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the 
veins  of  the  human  system.  How 
much  must  have  sprung  to  life,  that 
had  no  previous  being !  What  hopes, 
what  fears,  what  new  aspirations  af- 
ter good,  what  old  confederacies  of 
evil,  what  conflicts  of  opinion,  what 
combinations  of  thought,  what  new 
analogies  excited,  what  remote  asso- 
ciations called  in  !  How  the  human 
heart  must  have  been  shaken  to  the 
centre  of  its  sanctuary ;  how  new  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  and  desire  were 
at  once  called  into  being ;  and  how, 
buried  deep  beneath  the  ground,  lay 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  establish, 
ed  maxims  of  mortal  experience !  With 
what  an  effort  must  the  mind  have 
endeavoured  to  grasp  the  new  concep- 
tions now  first  placed  within  its  reach; 
with  what  difficulty  must  it  have  link* 
ed  its  new  accessions  of  knowledge  to 
the  mass  of  its  elder  belief;  with  what 
vain  struggles  tried  to  unite  the  two 
into  some  congenial  and  harmonizing 
system !     tt  was  in  truth  no  ordinary 
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<#ight  for  the  mind  to  contemplate, 
.when,  from  the  jLakes  of  Grennezareth, 
inen  were  seen  leaving  their  tattered 
nets  and  crazy  barks,  and  humble  oc* 
cupation,  to  utter  words  more  power- 
ful than  the  eloquence  of  the  Adienian 
orator ;  and  when  from  the  mountains 
Df  GalUee  descended  the  youthful  son 
^f  an  obscure  mechanic,  before  whose 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  the  dis- 
coveries of  Plato  himself  became  but 
dreams;  and  before  whose  illustra- 
tions of  moral  truth  and  duty,  the  wis- 
dom even  of  the  son  of  Sophroniscus 
was  as  the  lispings  of  a  child. 

The  impression  so  unfavourable  to 
.the  success  of  Sacred  Poetry  that  ex- 
isted in  Dr.  Johnson's  mind,  has  by 
^o  means  been  confined  to  him ;  other 
persons  have  looked  with  no  views  of 
encouragement  upon  it,    considering 
that  it  aimed  at  objects  too  elevated 
for  it  to  reach,  and  even  too  awful  and 
sacred  for  it  to  approach.    Now,  we 
jnay  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  un- 
-der  the  term  Sacred  Poetry  must  be 
^arrayed,  in  the  first  place,  that  which 
is  purely  devotional ;  such  as  some  of 
the  Hebrew   Psalms,    the   Songs  or 
Hymns   in  the  Old  Testament,   and 
some  of  the  prayers  and  invocations  in 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.     Of  this 
kind  of  puetry,  there  are  specimens  in 
the  volumes  of  G.  Herbert,  of  Watts, 
and  of  many  earlier  and  later  writers. 
Many  of  these  may  be  considered  as 
prayers    in   metre,   efiiisions    of   the 
grateful  heart,  or  supplications  of  the 
wounded  spirit ;  tender  reflections  on 
the  fortunes  of  humanity ;  gentle  re- 
proaches of  the  contrite  mind ;  warm 
breathings  of  affection  and  of  love ; 
confidential  communications  of  guilt ; 
high  aspirations  after  a  nobler  exist- 
•ence ;  and  a  willing  and  duteous  re- 
signation to  the  mysterious  decrees  of 
£teroal  Wisdom.     Touching  and  elo- 
quent as  some  of  these  subjects  are, 
iind  awful  and  important  as  are  all,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,   considering 
them   in    their    poetical   capabilities, 
they  may  be  deficient  in  that  variety 
of  subject,  in  that  facility  of  illustra- 
tion, and  in  admitting  that  change  of 
style  which  poetry  demands.    The  sa- 
cred poet  cannot  adorn  his  subject  with 
allusions,  which  if  Memory  collected. 
Taste  and  Piety  must  equally  reject. 
The  very  language,  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, must  be  particularly  guard- 
ed and  accurately  weighed.    The  re- 
lief 80  necessary  to  poetical  effect,  can* 


not  be  well  obtained  by  descending 
into  lower  and  less  elevated  modes  of 
thought    and    forms    of    expression* 
There  is  danger  in  either   extreme; 
from  an  excess  of  subtlety  of  allusion, 
or   grossness  of  conception.     How<- 
ever  pure  the  sentiments,  they  are  too 
frequently    recurring;    however   ele- 
vated the  language,  it  is  too  uniformly 
severe.    The  fancy  is  not  captivated 
by  the  glow  of  splendid  ornaments, 
the  taste  is  not  delighted  by  the  com* 
bination  of  refined  beauties ;  not  many 
blandishments  of  style,  not  much  en* 
chantment  of  music,  is  allowed  to  the 
lyre  whose   strings  are  dedicated  to 
Religion.     Such  are  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  lie  in  the  way  of  sue* 
cess ;  but  which  we  point  out,  not  ab- 
solutely to  deter,  but  only  to  awakes 
the  attention,  and  add  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  energies  of  the   Sacred  Poet^ 
when  he  enters  this  province  of  his  art. 
Another  circumstance  also  is  wor- 
thy their  consideration  who  wish  to 
possess  correct  views  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.     Devotional  poetry,  such 
as  we  have  described,  is  for  the  most 
part  expressed  in  the  form  of  hymns, 
or  songs,  and  is  of  the  kind  which  is 
called  lyrical.   Now,  of  all  the  various 
species  or  denominations  of  poetical 
composition,  there  is  none  which  re- 
quires a  greater  combination  of  excel* 
lence  than  this.    Lyrical  poetry  is  sel- 
dom  supported  by  great  interest  of 
subject ;  it  has  not  Uie  fascination  of 
passing  events ;  it  is  not  often  narra- 
tive.    It  does  not,  like  epic  or  drama* 
tic  poetry,  attract  by  the  successioa 
or  splendour  of  the  images  which  it 
presents.     It  is  generally  employed  in 
the  expression  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, in  embodying  abstract  specula* 
tions,  in  grouping  its  allegorical  fi* 
gures,  and  in  painting  its  ideal  forms* 
Hence,   possessing  a  weaker  empire 
over  the  curiosity  of  the  mind,  it  re- 
quires to  be  supported  by  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  resources  of  its 
art  can  bring  to  its  assistance ;  by  the 
finest  selection  of  its   language,  the 
most  harmonious  combination  of  its 
words ;   the  sweetest  modulation  of 
its  numbers  ;  the  most  masterly  tran- 
sitions ;  the  most  poetical  connexions 
of  its    subject;   in    short,    by    those 
graces,  and  that  kind  of  excellence, 
which  existed  in  the  productions  oif 
the  Grecian  lyre,  and  which,  shattered 
and  sullied  as  they  are,  have  given  an 
immortality  to  the  verses  of  Sappho 
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«iid  Simdnides.  We  do  iiot  know 
with  exactness  what  shade  of  mean- 
ing Horace  attached  to  the  word 
'  Mediocris/  the  sound  of  which  hurl- 
ed a  whole  shoal  of  poetasters  from 
the  regions  of  Parnassus  (for  we  most 
reluctantly  confess,  that  to  our  coarser 
minds,  even  a  few  of  his  ovm  odes  do 
not  much  ascend  ahove  this  mark); 
yet  if  there  is  any  species  of  poetry  in 
which  moderate  merit  produces  but 
little  delight,  it  surely  is  that  of  the 
iyre.  What  have  we  in  English  Lite- 
rature to  boast  of  in  this  department 
of  the  Muse?  We  have  almost  as 
many  fine  epic  poems  as  fine  odes; 
more  good  tragedies  than  noble 
hymns,  a  word  will  repeat  them  all. 
There  are  four  exquisite  productions 
of  Milton,  Gray's  immortal  Odes, 
4uid  a  small  handful  of  the  finest  ly- 
rical pieces  by  Collins.  We  have  tax- 
ed our  memory,  but  can  call  no  more 
to  mind  ;  all  else  is  flatness  and  me- 
diocrity. Now,  whatever  diflference 
existed  in  the  genius  of  these  eminent 
writers,  the  system  which  they  adopt- 
ed was  the  same ;  of  giving  to  the  Ode 
all  the  support  which  could  be  derived 
from  the  most  artful  collocation  of 
words,  the  most  dazzling  succession 
of  images,  and  the  richest  luxury  of 
musical  numbers.  An  Elpic  poem  de- 
mands great  change  of  style ;  it  must 
often  descend,  in  order  afterwards  to 
take  a  higher  flight;  though  never 
prosaic,  it  must  often  be  plain,  con- 
tent to  walk  with  a  decent  and  com- 
posed etep.  It  must  have  its  liga- 
ments and  joints  for  use,  as  well  as 
its  nobler  limbs  for  beauty  and  grace. 
Tragedy  may,  with  no  disparagement 
of  its  dignity,  sometimes  lay  aside  its 
regal  crown,  and  put  its  sceptre  on 
the  ground.  These  poems  would  be 
defective,  like  large  extensive  land- 
scapes, without  their  uniformity  was 
relieved  by  inequalities  ;  but  the  Ode, 
like  a  beautiful  gem,  or  a  fine  enamel, 
must  be  exquisitely  fiinished  in  all  its 
parts. 

Now  we  must  submit  to  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  those  persons 
who  discover  little  difficulty  in  the 
-composition  of  whole  volumes  of  Sa- 
cred Poetry,  whether  the  small  num- 
ber of  Lyrical  Poems  produced  by  the 
most  excellent  masters  of  the  art,  did 
not  proceed  from  the  very  exalted  opi- 
nions which  they  formed  of  it,  from 
the  great  labour  required  in  embody- 
ing the  fine  and  ^ladowy  forms  of 


imagination  in  robes  of  becoming 
splendour.  Yet  these  poets  were  not 
confined  to  one  train  of  thought,  or 
the  circle  of  a  single  subject.  The 
wide  realms  of  imaginative  creation 
were  open  to  their  view ;  the  t^ritK 
of  earth,  and  ocean,  and  air,  obeyed 
their  invocation ;  fable,  history,  k^ 
gend,  superstition,  the  magic  rite,  tht 
necromantic  spell,  the  brilliant  theorieii 
of  pagan  worship,  the  wild  dreams  of 
Arabian  mysticism;  all  that  History 
had  recorded,  and  tradition  preserved, 
all  that  the  imagination  of  man  had 
created — ^whether  in  the  halls  of  Odin, 
in  Ephesian  temples,  or  the  chambers 
of  Osyris — all  were  their  legitimate 
possession.  Their  treasures  came  to 
them  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth. 
If,  then,  possessing  such  apparently 
inexhaustible  stores  of  wealth,  they 
had  so  cautiously  disposed  them,  so 
painfully  selected  them,  so  sparingly 
used  them  ;•  what  must  we  think  of 
those  who  with  far  diminbhed  re* 
sources  are  eager  to  engage  in  similar 
undertakings  ?  Watts's  Lyrical  Poems 
(in  which  much  is  good  and  some  ex» 
cellent)  fill  a  bulky  volume.  Crashaw, 
and  Quarles,  and  Herbert,  cum  multis 
aliis,  have  written  more  than  Gray 
and  Collins  ten  times  doubled.  In 
modern  days,  fruitful  of  poetry  as  of 
every  kindred  art,  volume  on  volume 
has  appeared.  The  learned  and  the 
fair,  tiie  mitred  prelate  and  the  viU 
lage  curate,  have  all  contributed  their 
share;*  indeed  there  is  one  among 
the  Annuals,  in  which  Sacred  Poetry 
is  alone  admitted.  Is  there,  then,  we 
may  ask,  a  new  road  discovered  to  in- 
spiration ?  Has  Genius  now,  in  these 
late  times,  smoothed  down  the  difil- 
culties  that  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  elder  bards,  or  bounded  over  them 
with  a  more  vigorous  and  command- 
ing stride  ?  Are  we  now  more  profuse  of 
talent,  and  more  correct  of  taste  ?  We 
find  little  encouragement  to  our  self^ 
love  in  the  answer  that  must  be  given 

to   this  question.     The  fate  of  the 

— ^— 

^  The  Uttle  volume  called  <<  The 
Christian  Year,*'  can  stand  in  need^  of  no 
commendation  of  ours;  its  merit  has 
been  recognized  by  the  confirmed  appro- 
bation of  the  puUic.  Though  never 
reaching  the  higher  flights  of  genius,  ite 
taste  is  correct,  its  language  simple  and 
elegant,  its  versification  easy  and  narmo- 
nious,  its  appeals  tender  and  affecting, 
and  its  imagery  and  illustrations  degant 
andselect. 
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works  themselves  will  secure  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  our  decision ;  and.  we  are 
at  last  obliged  to  own  that  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  Sacred  Lyrical  Poetry  that 
we  have  met  with,  there  are   much 
stronger  indications  of  zeal  than  ta- 
lent ;  more  proofs  of  the  piety  of  the 
heart,  than  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
mind.    We  give  all  possible  credit  to 
the  pure  motives  and  excellent  inten- 
tions of  these  writers,  but  we  must 
own  that  in  many  cases  they  appear 
to  have  mistaken  religious  feeling  for 
poetical  enthusiasm,  and  to  have  sup-* 
posed  that  the  warmth  of  their  devo- 
tion would  supply  that  which  should 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  fires  of  ge- 
nius.    If,    however,   we  feel  disap- 
pointed when  viewing  the  progress 
which  these  writers  have  made  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  this  object, 
we  must  attribute  part  of  it,  not  only 
to  the  difficulty  inherent  in  their  un- 
dertaking, but  to  the  injudicious  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  proceeded. 
Their  exertions  have  been  too   pro- 
longed, their  strength  tasked  beyond 
its  powers.     We  wish  that  they  had 
recollected  the  advice  which  the  poet 
of  the  Georgics  gives  to  the  husband- 
man, rather  to  cultivate  a  small  field 
with  great  care,  than  to  aim  at  the 
possession  of  a  great  one.     If  they 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  production 
of  a  smaller  quantity  of  poetical  mate* 
rial,  if  they  had  bestowed  on  this  a 
higher  finish,  and  united  more  solidity 
of  matter  to  more  lustre  of  surface  ;  if 
they  had  more  deeply  studied  the  laws 
which  govern  this  province  of  Poetry, 
and  which  enable  it  to  gratify  and 
delight ;  if  they  had  reflected  that  in 
proportion  as  this  subject  presented 
greater  difficulties,  they  must  be  met 
by  increased  exertion ;  that,  if  their 
efforts  were  bounded  by  narrow  li- 
mits, and  a  less  fertile  territory,  a 
greater  elasticity  and  vigour  should 
act  against  the  compression : — ^had  such 
been   their  views,   though    complete 
success,  or  the  promise  of  an  extended 
popularity  could  not  be  held  out,  yet 
they  would  in  all  probability  have 
produced  poems  that  would  have  de- 
lighted a  numerous  class  of  educated 
persons.    We  are  not  sure,  also,  whe- 
ther modem  Sacred  Poetry  does  not 
disadvantageously  feel  the  comparison 
which  is  necessarily  though  not  in- 
tentionally made  between  it  and  the 
ancient.    The  tones  struck  from  the 
Hebrew  lyre  are  of  the  boldest  kind ; 


its  poetry  highly  figurative ;  its  imagea 
prominent ;  its  language  raised  :  with 
great  majesty  of  expression,  weight, 
and  authority  ;  in  delivering  its  sen- 
tences of  wisdom,  full  of  metaphor ; 
rich  with  allegory  and  comparison ; 
and,  though  not  possessing,  like  the 
Greeks,   resources  for  illustration  in 
the  treasures   of  their  brilliant  and 
ingenious  mythology,   yet  finding  a 
compensation  in  the  grandeur,  variety, 
freshness,  and  exactness  of  their  allu- 
sions to  natural  objects,  and  the  scenes 
of  pastoral  life.     That  fine  mystic  al- 
legory, the  Song  of  Solomon,  owes  its 
chief  beauty  to  the  exquisite  selection 
of  the  images  which  it  has  drawn 
from  the  lap  of  Nature,  to  strew  over 
its  fable.     The    devotional   odes   or 
hymns  of  Moses,  of  Deborah,  and  of 
David,  have  a  diaracter  of  high  in- 
spiration ;    and    when   we  read  the 
poetical  parts  of  other  writers  in  Scrip* 
ture,  when  we  find  them  rejoicing 
over  the  miracle  that  has  but  just 
passed  away ;  or,  through  the  opening 
veil  of  prophecy,  pointing  to  the  aw- 
ful destinies  that  approach  ;  we  then 
feel  that  the  religious  poetry  of  Scrip- 
ture rose  sublime  upon  the  grandeur 
of  its  subject ;  and  that  the  deep  im* 
pressions  which  it  has  left,  have  ren«> 
dered  it  more  difficult  for  the  modem 
poet,  deprived  of  such  assistance,  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  our  excited 
minds. 

Another  class  of  poetry  ranges  it^ 
self  under  the  term  of  Sacred,  whidi 
has  been  far  more  fruitful  of  works  of 
genius,  the  area  of  whose  utility  and 
delight  is  more  extended,  which  in^ 
eludes  some  of  the  advantages  of  de- 
votional song,  with  all  the  attractions 
of  that  whose  subjects  are  unlimited. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  severe  and  magu 
nificent  creations  of  Dante,  the  epic  of 
Tasso,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained 
of  Milton,  with  others  (like  Cowley's) 
of  lesser  note ;  and,  in  later  days,  the 
Messiah  of  Klopstock,  and  the  Calvary 
of  Cumberland.     If  the  purpose   of 
poetry  is  to  convey  instruction  with 
delight;  if  instruction  gains  a  more 
easy  entrance  into  our  minds  by  ar- 
riving in  an  oblique  direction ;  if  we 
may  gather  through    analogies   and 
associations    much   that   we    should 
have  refused  in  a  more  obvious  and 
didactic  form;    if  well-chosen   inci- 
dent, well-developed  character,   and 
well-described  passion,  may  be  made 
the  vehicles  of  our  improvement; 
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Nave  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southuoark, 


18  obvious  that  such  poems  as  these, 
through  channels  now  direct,  now  in- 
direct, as  change  of  subject  or  circum- 
stance allow,  may  be  made  the  means 
of  infusing  into  the  mind  the  finest 
maxims  of  piety,  of  inforcing  the  se- 
verest precepts  of  morality,  and  in- 
spiring the  purest  feelings  of  devo- 
tion. The  path  of  Poetry  is  to  arrive 
at  the  abode  of  Reason  through  the 
avenues  of  the  Heart ;  to  deposit  as  it 
were  in  the  mind,  that  immortal  egg 
from  which  the  twin-forms  of  beauty 
and  purity  proceed,  leaving  our  moral 
feelings  and  our  virtuous  sympathies, 
and  our  best  principles,  to  preserve 
and  protect  them.  What  a  succession 
of  such  scenes  does  the  Paradise  Lost 
of  Milton  present !  What  extensive 
fields  of  noble  thought  are  there  tra- 
versed !  What  shifting  scenes  of  pas- 
sion are  displayed !  What  lessons  of 
duty,  and  what  maxims  of  wisdom, 
are  there  inculcated !  Every  moral 
virtue  is  set  off  in  its  brightest  colours  * 
every  religious  feeling  traced  to  its 
purest  sources ;  every  deviation  from 
duty  pursued  to  its  fatal  results*  The 
call  upon  our  sympathies  is  always 
true  as  it  is  powerful,  and  that  one 
character  that  in  any  hands  but  Mil- 
ton's would  have  only  excited  horror 
and  disgust,  produces  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  mind  through  sorrow  and 
fear.  He  must  be  dull  of  heart  indeed, 
who  does  not  carry  with  him  reflec- 
tions such  as  the  deepest  philosophy 
would  recognize,  adorned  and  recom- 
mended by  all  the  brightest  poetry 
could  bestow.  What  glowing  con- 
trasts, what  exalted  images,  what  fi- 
nished descriptions  ;  how  fine  in  taste, 
how  ingenious  in  thought!  Every 
sentiment  of  religious  veneration 
heightened  by  every  form  of  poetical 
excellence,  from  the  first  scene  that 
opened  on  the  purity  of  Eden,  till  the 
gates  of  Paradise  closed  upon  the 
guilty  father  of  mankind. 
Benfuill.  J.  MiTFORD. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Mr.  Urban,  July  10. 

AFTER  what  has  been  done  for  St. 
Saviour's  Church  by  the  Lady  Chapel 
Committee,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
parish  to  preserve  and  secure  the  Nave, 
which  still  remains  uncovered^  and 
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exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  ther 
weather.  The  portion  of  the  church 
still  used  for  divine  service  is  separated 
from  the  roofless  nave  by  a  screen  of 
boards,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  out 
the  weather ;  and  if  measures  are  not 
speedily  taken  for  the  security  and  pre- 
servation of  the  nave,  all  that  has  been 
done — all  the  money  which  has  been 
expended  on  the  Choir,  the  Transept, 
and  the  Lady  Chapel — may  be  done 
and  expended  in  vain.  If  the  nave 
remains  as  it  does,  another  winter 
will  no  doubt  see  this  large  portion  of 
the  structure  a  complete  ruin ;  and  if 
the  nave  be.  removed,  what  degree  of 
stability  can  be  ensured  to  the  choir  ? 
The  cruciform  disposition  of  the 
church,  having  a  tower  in  the  centre^ 
of  great  weight,  will,  like  all  buildings 
of  this  form,  remain  stable  whilst  the 
entire  structure  is  kept  up;  but  de- 
stroy the  nave,  the  arcades  of  which 
act  as  a  counter-force  against  the 
thrust  occasioned  by  the  central  tower, 
what  stability  can  be  ensured  to  the 
choir?  We  have  lately  seen  that  a 
portion  of  the  central  tower  of  Bristol 
Cathedral  has  given  way,  and  that  in 
consequence  divine  service  has  been 
suspended.  It  is  obvious  that  this  ac<» 
cident  arose  from  the  want  of  a  suffix- 
cient  buttress  against  the  western 
pier  of  the  structure.  A  like  cause 
will,  at  St.  Saviour's,  produce  the  like 
effect.  Why  then  are  not  measures 
taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such 
an  accident  occurring  there?  There 
cannot  be  a  better,  time  to  agitate  the 
question  in  the  parish  than  at  present. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  which  for- 
merly existed,  has,  since  the  progress 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  nearly  subsided  • 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  better  feeling 
perhaps  never  will  exist  upon  the 
subject  than  at  present.  The  question 
of  the  amount  of  the  requisite  rates 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  considera<» 
tion  in  this  parish;  for  it  is  to  be- 
recollected,  that  the  parishioners  are 
hot  subject  to  tithes.  I  hope,  there^ 
fore,  that  this  notice  will  be  the  meang 
of  causing  the  adoption  of  some  mea- 
sures for  the  restoration  of  this  dilapi^ 
dated  portion  of  the  structure.  The 
press  has  effected  much  for  the  Lady 
Chapel ;  let  us  hope  it  will  be  equally 
successful  in  the  cause  of  the  Nave. 


Yours^  &c* 


E.  I.  C, 
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ARCHIEPISCOPAL    PALACB    AT    CHARING,    KENT. 

With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  George  Wheler^  Bart. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  10. 

THE  late  Granville  Hastings  Wheler, 
Esq.  of  Otterden-place  in  Kent,  pro- 
prietor of  the  manor  of  Charing,  and 
of  the  remains  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life  contributed  a  view  of  the  palace, 
drawn  by  himself,  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  (see  vol.  lxviii.  p.  467), 
together  v\dth  some  queries  respecting. 
its  history ;  and  he  frequently  invited 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  survey  it 
together  with  himself,  with  the  inten-- 
tion  of  making  a  further  communica- 
tion. But  this  design,  protracted  from 
various  causes,  was,  I  regret  to  say, 
at  length  frustrated  by  Mr.  Wheler's 
premature  deatii,  in  the  year  1827. 
Having  since  that  time  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Charing,  I  send  you 
a  drawing  of  a  different  part  of  the 
ruins,  taken  in  the  interior,  ami  not 
comprehending  the  gate  and  other  de- 
tached buildings,  which  are  too.  ex^ 
tensive  to  be  comprised  in  one  view. 

The  natives  of  Charing  pride  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  that  district  of 

«  fruitful  Kent, 
The  gift  of  Vortigem  for  Hengist's  ilU 
bought  aid,** 

whose  inhabitants^  by  the  pjiow.  of  re- 
sistance to  William  the  Conqueror 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  obtained 
from  him  the  guarantee  of  their  an- 
cient privileges  and  customs,  and  who 
style  themsdves  Men  of  Kent,*  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Kentish  Men. 

Few  places  afford  more  interesting 
recollections  than  the  palace  at  Charing. 
It  carries  us  to  the  early  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  England.  The 
manor  was  part  of  the  most  ancient 


possessions  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, as  Offa  King  of  Mercia  seized 
it  in  the  year  757,  to  bestow  it  on  one 
of  his  favourites  ;  but  it  was  restored 
to  the  see  by  Coenulph,  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Athelard. 

Here  the  Archbishops  had  a  palace 
probably  long  before  the  Conquest,  at 
which  time  it  was  styled  proprium 
manerium  Archiepiscopi,  from  having 
been  kept  by  them,  long  before  that 
period  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  it 
continued  a  palace  at  which  they  occa- 
sionally resided  until  it  was  conveyed  to 
Henr)'  VIII.  by  Archbishop  Cranraer. 

Here  then  we  may  contemplate  the 
successive  tenants  of  the  mansion,  four 
of  whom  were  Cardinals,  and  nine  Lord 
Chancellors,  occupying  it  in  compara- 
tive retirement,  though  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  and  recruiting  their  health 
and  strength  for  more  active  duties. 

Dunstan,  Thomas  h,  Becket,  and 
many  others,  rendered  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  history.  Charing  afforded 
protection  to  Archbishop  Stratford, 
when  pursued  by  his  enemies,  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life  in  1340.  He 
escaped: from  hence  Dec,.  2,  by  day- 
break. 

Nor  shpuld  the  less  fortunate  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury  be  silently  passed 
over,  the  victim  of  popular  fury  during 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler.  An 
infuriated  multitude  forced  his  palace 
and  prison  at  Maidstone,  set  free  those 
confined,  plundered  the  palace  of  John 
of  Gaunt  at  the  Savoy,  dragged  the 
Archbishop  from  the  Tower,  murder, 
ed  him  with  singular  barbarity  on 
Tower-hill,  and  having  set  his  head 
on  a  pole,  placed  it  on  London-bridge.f 


*  When  Harold  was  invaded 

And  falling  lost  his  crown, 
And  Norman  William  waded 

Through  gore  to  pull  him  down. 
The  counties  round,  in  fear  profound, 

To  mend  their  sad  condition, 
Their  homage  gave,  their  lands  to  save, 

Bold  Kent  made  no  submission. 
Then  sing  in  praise  of  Men  of  Kent, 

So  loyal,  brave,  and  free. 
Of  Briton's  race,  if  one  surpass. 


The  hardy,  stout  freeholders, 

Who  saw  the  Tyrant  near, 
In  girdles  on  their  shoulders, 

A  grove  of  oaks  did  bear. 
Who,  when  he  saw  in  battle  draw. 

And  thought  that  he  might  need  'em, 
He   ceased   his   arms,    jUlow*d    them 
terms, 

Complied  with  noble  freedom. 
Then  sing  in  praise,  &c. 

Old  Ballad, 


A  Man  of  Kent  is  he. 
A  court  leet  and  court  baron  is  still  held  for  this  manor,  which  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  custumals  maybe  seen  in  Somner's  Gavelkind,  and  the  custom  of  pannage 
and  danger,  or  lef-silver,  from  the  dennes  in  the  weald,  in  Somner's  Roman  Ports. 
See  also  Hasted's  Hist,  of  Kent,  8vo,  vol.  vii.  p.  429. 
f  While  we  commiserate  his  fate,  it  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  that  notwithstanding 
Gent.  Mag.  Augnsi,  1833. 

Q. 
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own  expense,  though  assisted  by  Mr. 
Seymer  of  Lombard- street,  a  chapel 
for  his  tenants  in  Spitalfields.  He 
bequeathed  50/.  to  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowlege,  and  an 
exhibition  of  10/.  per  ann.  to  a  poor 
scholar  that  shall  he  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  bred  up  at  the  Gram- 
mar-'fichool  of  Wye  in  Kent.  He  be- 
queathed his  valuable  Greek  medals 
to  the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chap^ 
ter  at  Durham. 

He  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Higgons,  Knt.*  of  Grewell, 
nearOdiham,  Hants, and grand-daugh- 
ter  of  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children  (see  the  pedi- 
gree in  vol.  oil.  pt.  i.  p.  397). 

In  the  year  1682  he  published  his 
travels,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Journey 
into  Greece,  by  George  Wheler,  Esq. 
in  company  of  Dr.  Spon  of  Lyons,  in 
six  books,  with  four  tables  of  Coins,+ 
and  variety  of  Sculptures."  A  work 
which  must  have  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  at  that  time, 
which  has  been  always  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  medaUist  and  the 
antiquary,  and  from  which,  even  at 
the  present  day,  although  we  have 
had  so  many  travellers  and  tourists 
since  its  publication,  may  be  derived 
both  entertainment  and  information. 

Sir  George  travelled  with  an  enthu- 
siastic veneration  for  the  philosophers, 
poets,  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  and 
feelingly  .deplores  the  situation  of 
Greece,  as  *'  a  country  once  mistress 
of  the  civil  world,  and  a  moet  famous 
nursery  both  of  arms  and  sciences^ 
but  now  a  lamentable  example  of  the 
instability  of  human  things."  But 
although  the  liberation  of  Greece  at 
that  period  "  stood  not  within  the 
prospect  of  belief,"  he  actively  inte- 
rested himself  for  her  amelioration. 
He  entertained,   in  conjunction  with 


Dr.  Woodroflfe,  of  Gloucester  HaH,. 
Oxford,  the  benevolent  design  of  esta^ 
blishing  an  English  college  for  the 
education  of  native  Greeks  ;t  and  he 
contributed  with  Dr-  Covell>  to  a 
stipend  for  a  native  Greek  student 
named  Dionysius.  In  a  letter  respect- 
ing the  course  of  his  studies.  Sir 
George  "  recommends  something  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  natural  philosophy^ 
the  last  of  which  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  in  those  countries;  from 
thence  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  New  Testament,  very 
carefully  over;  and  then  St.  Clement's 
and  St.  Ignatius's  Epistles,  Justin 
Martyr's  Apologies  r  and  of  the  Latin> 
Minutius  Felix»  and  TertuUian's  Apo^ 
logies,  and  St.  Austin  de  Civitate  Dei. 
These  would  give  him  such  an  idea  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  primi- 
tive Church,  as  would  show  him  the 
excellency  of  the  Church  of  England 
much  better  I  believe  than  any  dispute 
can  do." 

After  recommending  him  to  compose 
a  Grammar  from  the  vulgar  Greek  to 
the  ancient,  he  expresses  a  wish  that 
his  opinions  may  be  formed  by  read- 
ing rather  than  by  argumentation  ;  by 
letting  him  know  the  respect  we  have 
always  had  for  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  little  difference  there  is  between 
us  in  points  of  any  moment-— none  in 
fundamentals, — that  we  adhere  close  ta 
the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  to  the  primitive  Fathers 
and  first  Councils* 

Besides  the  volumes  above  mention- 
ed. Sir  G«  Wheler  published  in  1689, 
a  small  8vo,  entitled,  "  An  Account 
of  the  Churches,  or  places  of  assembly 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  from  the 
Churches  of  Tyre,  Jerusalem^  and 
Constantinople,  described  by  Eusebius, 
and  ocular  Observations  of  several 
very  ancient  Edifices   yet   extant  in 


*  Sir  Thomas  Higgons  was  sent  by  Charles  II.  in  the  character  of  Ambassador 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary,  to  convey  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  1666,  to  John  George 
second  Elector  of  Saxony.  His  Journal,  consisting  of  98  pages,  is  among  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  no.  7374.  It  contains  some  cmious  and  amusmg  particulars  respecting 
the  Elector's  court,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  Amongst  other  recrea- 
tions, the  Ambassador  was  entertained  with  Bear-baiting,  in  which  the  Elector  per- 
sonally bore  a  conspicuous  part.  It  is  inscribed  by  Lord  Oxford : — **  This  book  was 
giten  to  me  by  Mrs.  Higgons,  who  was  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Higgons  the  traveller.** 
f  Swift,  in  bis  researches  after  Bouts  rim^  whilst  singing  the  praises  of  Signora 
Domitilla,  could  not  avoid  adverting  to  these. 

*<  Wheler,  Sir  Geoiige,  in  travels  wise, 

Gives  us  a  medal  of  Plautiila; 
But  O,  the  Empress  has  not  eyes. 
Nor  lips,  nor  breast,  like  Domitilla.*'.»Swift*8  Works,  vol.  xviii. 
While  Garrick  was  acting  in  Goodman's  Fields,  Barberini  and  DomitiUa  were 
dancere  at  Covent  Garden. — Burney*8  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  447. 
\  Surtees'  History  of  Durham. 
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these  parts,  "with  a  seasonable  applica> 
tion."  Dedicated  to  Dr.  George  Hicks, 
Dean  of  Worcester. 

The  Author  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  construction  of  various  ancient 
Churches,  descriptions  of  many  of  them, 
and  the  ordet  observed  in  their  assem? 
bties,  which  was  conducted  with  great  au- 
thority, and  at  the  same  time  Math  great 
simplicity  and  plainness,  and  in  his  appU' 
cation  of  what  has  been  advanced  to  the 
Church  of  England,  endeavours  to  shew 
that  the  "  primitive  order  of  divine  ser- 
vice might  be  adapted  to  our  present 
liturgy  without  altering  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  and  not  very  much  of  the  manner 
of  it.** 

His  object  is  to  bring  those  who 
have  separated  from  the  national  Church 
to  agree  to  worship  God  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  tpiritt  in  the  bonds  of  peace, 
in  reverence  and  godly  fear^  in  the  same 
spirit  with  truth,  without  excluding  de- 
cency  and  order.  He  concludes,  **  cer- 
tainly as  there  is  nothing  more  desirable 
in  this  world,  so  nothing  should  be  more 
earnestly  endeavoured  by  those  that  have 
the  weighty  charge  of  Christ's  sheep  and 
lambs  committed  to  their  charge,  than  to 
bring  them  into  Christ's  fold,  to  be  at  per- 
fect unity  in  faith  and  charity,  in  doctrine 
and  practice.  And  1  must  profess  my 
ignorance  to  all  the  world  of  any  more 
effectual  means  than  the  laying  before  the 
world  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  Christians,  next  to  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  these  things,  to  bring  this 
to  pass.*' 

He  also  published  in  1698  another 
small  octavo,  entitled,  "The  Protestant 
Monastery,  or  Christian  (Economics, 
containing  directions  for  the  Religious 
Conduct  of  a  Family." 

In  this  work  our  author  gives  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  early  communities, 
who,  as  they  exceeded  the  common  sort 
of  Christians  in  acts  of  devotion,  piety, 
and  charity,  in  employing  themselves  in 
all  commendable  arts,  studying  all  useful 
knowledge,  and  teaching  mankind  both 
by  their  life  and  conversation  their  duty 
towards  Grod  and  towards  man;  they 
were  not  only  tolerable  but  commendable 
societies ;  and  he  shews,  as  they  became 
corrupted  by  the  Romish  Church,  that 
they  are  the  most  useless,  unprofitable, 
burthensome,  and  pernicious  part  of  the 
Christian  world. 

He  likewise  endeavours  to  shew,  that 
monasteries  for  women  would  not  be  al- 
ways prejudicial,  provided  nothing  should 
be  imposed  ui>on  them  that  may  infringe 
or  abridge  their  liberty ;  that  they  shoiud 
be  always  at  liberty  to  marry,  to  remiain* 
or  to  leave  the  society  at  any  period ;  by 
such  establishments  many  of  the  incon- 


veniences which  females  are  subjected  to 
miprht  be  avoided; 

But  the  pious  conduct  of  private  fami- 
lies are  the  monasteries  he  designs  prin- 
cipally to  recommend ;  and  he  addresses 
various  useful  instructions  to  the  several 
sorts  of  masters  of  families. 

He  first  addresses  himself  to  the  la- 
bourer, "  To  those  of  the  lowest  degree, 
as  the  basis  on  which  the  rest  of  the  given 
pyramids  of  human  greatness  are  built.'* 
«'  How  usual  is  it  by  most  English  vil- 
lages and  towns,  to  observe  and  see  the 
commons  well  planted  with  pretty  cot- 
tages, each  built  by  the  industry  of  some 
honest  labourers ;  seated  in  the  midst  of 
a  little  fruitful  spot  of  garden,  inclosed 
with  a  hedge  of  green,  kept  clipt  and 
smooth,  as  thick  and  lasting,  if  not  more 
beautiful,  than  any  wall ;  planted  with  an 
orchard,aud  such  green  and  fragrant  herbs, 
and  many  times  sweet  fioM'ers,  as  are  both 
for  necessary  use  and  pleasure.  The 
doors  without  well  stocked  with  pretty 
children  innocently  playing,  and  the  house 
well  furnished  with  all  needful  things,  and 
these  well  ordered  by  a  cleanly  wife,  one 
who  doth  much  more  work  than  keep 
them  neat  and  sweet,  being  a  help  to  her 
husband  really  meet  and  comfortable. 
To  these,  without  a  strain  of  poetry,  may 
be  made  a  real  landscape  of  many  a  living 
creature  feeding  hardly  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  good  and  careful  father  and 
husband  is  at  some  distance  off,  gaining 
his  own  and  their  daily  bread,  by  the 
sweat  of  those  brows  whose  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.** 

He  proceeds  to  remark,  that  this  poor 
labourer,  and  that  every  Christian  even 
of  the  meanest  degree  and  capacity,  if  fuiv- 
nishedwith  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  some  other  short  prayers  and  praises 
daily  offered  to  God,  with  a  zealous  and 
conscientious  heart,  will  be  truly  accept- 
able to  him.  Many  other  very  useful 
instructions  are  added,  for  those  who  live 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  to  enable 
them  to  "serve  God  with  gladness,  and 
to  praise  him  with  joyful  lips.** 

Other  additional  persuasives  and  ar- 
guments are  addressed  to  those  who  live 
by  the  labour  of  others;  and  lastly  to 
those  of  great  estates  and  great  quality, 
which,  though  perhaps  more  adapted  to 
the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  are  in  many  particulars  not  unsuit- 
able to  our  own. 

<*But  I  would  not  be  thought  so  ri- 
gidly to  recommend  devotion  with  all  its 
ornaments,  as  to  exclude  manly  exercises 
and  female  divertisements.  Most  consi- 
derable men  of  quality  have  fine  stables 
belonging  to  their  seats;  I  should  be  glad 
to  6ee  them  as  such,  furnished  with  fine 
horses  and   more   accomplished  riders. 
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Hunting  indeed  savours  more  of  the  race 
of  Esau  than  of  Jacob ;  yet  I  doubt  not 
but  it  may  be  moderately  used  very  inno- 
cently. Shooting  and  fencing  are  also 
both  diverting,  and  useful  for  men  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  tbe  public ;  and  I  had 
much  rather  hear  good  music,  and  see 
fine  dancing  in  the  persons  of  qualities' 
houses  I  am  visiting,  than  the  harsh  rat- 
tling of  dice  and  the  shuffling  of  cards  all 
night  and  day.  But  I  would  have  them 
both  reformed.  It  is  usual  in  several 
gentlemen's  houses,  that  many  of  the  ser- 
vants play  upon  the  violin  so  well  as  to 
measure  out .  a  dance,  for  want  of  better 
music.  1  wish  they  would  also,  or  alto- 
gether, so  learn  to  sing  and  play  anthems 
and  psalms  or  spiritual  songs,  as  to  make 
more  divine  harmony;  rather  divine  hymns 
than  obscene  songs  to  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
Priapus.  Music  is  one  of  the  most  di- 
vine divertisements  and  pleasures  of  hea- 
ven and  earth.  It  is  great  pity  it  should 
be  so  antichristianly  profaned,  to  the  com- 
mendation of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
debauchery.* 

"  Dancing  also  is  both  a  manly,  a  vir- 
tuous, and  was  and  is  in  Greece  a  reli- 
gious exercise ;  but  as  we  use  it  to  pro- 
fane tunes,  of  wicked  and  obscene  songs, 
it  is  rather  a  support  to  vice,  sin,  and 
wickedness,  than  an  encouragement  to 
virtue,  or  so  much  as  an  innocent  diver- 
tisement. 

"  Certainly,  there  are  the  most  noble 
themes  in  the  world  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture history  for  the  best  poetry,  the  most 
delightful  music,  and  consequently  for 
the  most  sprightly  measures  of  activity ; 
and  why  these  should  not  take  place  of 
those,  in  a  Christian  kingdom  and  society, 
is  a  subject  as  much  to  be  admired  as 
condoled.  Had  this  light  and  darkness 
been  actually  separated,  as  Archbishop 
Laud  designed  and  endeavoured  at  in 
vain,  I  do  not  believe  we  had  heard  or 
seen  so  much  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
Day  as  was  before  and  since  in  this  na- 
tion. 

*'  There  are  many  other  commendable 
arts  and  virtuous  sciences  that  might  be 
studied,'  leanied,  and  practised  among  so 
great  a  number  of  gentlemen,  persons, 
and  attendants,  as  are  usually  in  great 
men's  houses;  as  painting,  needlework, 
planting,  gardening,  carving,  turning,  &c. 
of  which  there  is  no  need  to  be  particular. 
I  have  heard  say,  in  the  times  no  longer 
ago  than  King  Charles  I.  that  many  no- 
blemen's and  gentlemen's  houses  in  the 
country  were  Hke  academies,  where  the 
gentlemen  and  women  of  lesser  fortunes 
came  for  education  with  those  of  the  fa- 
mily; among  which  number  was  the  fa- 

*  Such  were  the  manners  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  even  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 


mous  Sir  Bevil  Granville  and  his  lady, 
father  and  mother  of  our  present  Lord  of 
Bath :  and  indeed  no  man  should  be  in 
such  a  family  without  some  ingenuous 
art,  virtuous  employment,  or  useM  call- 
ing.    It  ever  seemed  to  pie  very  unrea- 
sonable that  any  should  be  bred  up  and 
live  without  some  particular  calling  or 
emplo3rment,  either  divine,  civil,  or  mili- 
tary, or  some  other  virtuous  and  honest 
craft,  whereby  (if  by  Providence  or  bis 
own  misfortunes,  he  happened  to  be  re- 
duced to  mean  circumstances)  he  may  be 
able  to  support  himself  or  family,  if  need 
be,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  which 
is  the  last  extremity  of  the  misfortunes  of 
this  life.      And  this  we  find  all  wise 
Governments  in  ancient  times  did  pro- 
vide for.     It  was  not  below   St.  Paul, 
though  he  was  a  Roman  and  a  man  of 
quality,  to  be  also  by  occupation  a  tent- 
maker;    the   Grand  Signors  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  to  this  day  are  taught  some 
handicraft  trade,  and  we  find  great  men 
among  the  Roman   Collegii  Fabrorum ; 
and  1  cannot  think  it  a  discreet  part  of 
the  pride  of  this  world,  to  count  men  less 
noble  or  genteel  by  being  bred  up  in  vir- 
tuous  trades,  employments,  or  callings. 
I  am  sure,  whatever  a  man  thinks  of  him- 
self, or  is  esteemed  by  the  custom  of  more 
later  ages  (which  I  take  to  be  the  dotage 
of  the  world),  a  man  must  be  more  valu- 
able to  the  world  and  to  himself,  that 
can  employ  himself,  and  be  helpful  to 
others,  than  he  who  neither  can  help 
himself  nor  others.     Tho'  I  do  not  say 
but  a  man  whose  predecessors  have  left 
him  a  plentiful  fortune,  may  virtuously 
employ  himself  in   the  management  of 
that,  and  so  may  not  have  need  of  a  par- 
ticular calling ;  yet  such  of  them,  who  by 
their  studies  in  the  laws  of  God  and  their 
countries,  in  military  arts  or  discipline, 
and  thereby  put  themselves  for  employ- 
ment in  Church  and  State,  seem  to  be 
mounted  many  steps  higher  in  degree  of 
real  worth,  than  those  who  have  altoge- 
ther neglected  the  acquiring  such  accom- 
plishments." 

To  these  observations  are  added  others 
on  the  duties  of  watching,  fasting,  the 
distribution  of  medicines  and  hospitality, 
with  forms  of  prayer  for  the  use  of  pri- 
vate families,  taken  out  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  to  which  are  added  some  hymns, 
with  a  few  short  tunes. 

By  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Wheler  I  am 
enabled  to  add  to  these  extracts  the 
following  Letter : 

Durham,  June  10, 1707. 

Most  dear  and  hon<*  Mr.  Dean, — I  have 
the  favour  both  of  your  kind  letter  to  me, 
and  very  acceptable  present  to  our  rev. 
brethren,  who  return  you  their  thanks 
with  very  particular  respect.  1  have  not 
yet  perused  it  all  through,  but  that  part 
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that  vindicates  tbe  apostolic  order  of 
Episcopacy,  the  proper  sacrifice  of  Chris- 
tian Priests,  and  Altar,  I  have  read  with 
much  satisfaction;  containing  fully  the 
sentiments  I  always  had  of  them,  and,  I 
believe,  received  from  you  or  your  direc- 
tion of  my  studies.  Only  there  is  one 
notion  of  our  Christian  eucharistical  sa- 
crifice, as  a  peace  offering  annexed  to  the 
grand  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  in  this  excellent 
book.  But  it  is  contained  in  a  Sermon 
of  yours  I  many  years  ago  had  a  copy  of, 
and  from  thence  often  made  use  of  that 
notion  in  my  sacramental  sermons.  You 
have  done  justice  to  Dr.  Outram*s  and 
Dr.  Cudworth's  notions  upon  that  point. 
And  it  is  upon  such  learned  men's  wrong 
notions,  through  their  greater  accuracy  in 
rabbinical  learning,  than  of  the  primitive 
writers  of  the  Church,  that  the  contempt 
both  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  altar, 
and  sacrifice,  has  been  grounded  by  our 
own  and  foreign  reformers. 

But  indeed  this  is  owing  more  to  par- 
ticular celebrated  writers  than  to  any 
public  acts  of  our  Church ;  as  you  have 
very  well  shown  out  of  the  Rubrics  and 
substance  of  our  first  and  succeeding  Li- 
turgies. But  indeed,  our  general  neglect 
of  the  Rubric  is  one  great  reason  of  the 
rise  of  such  slight  if  not  profane  notions, 
and  contempt  of  the  sacred  oblation,  two 
whereof  are  very  notorious. 

The  first  is,  that  the  preparation  of 
the  oblation  is  generally  left  to  ignorant 
and  slovenly  persons  called  Parish  Clerks, 
but  who  are  but  laymen,  and  so  placed 
on  the  high  altar  in  a  rude  and  indecent 
manner. 

The  other  is,  that  it  is  placed  on  the 
high  table  before  the  time  of  the  offerings, 
against  a  plain  Rubric  of  our  book,  and 
all  the  primitive  (I  believe)  and  am  sure 
both  the  oriental  Liturgies,  as  well  as 
occidental.  It  is  immediately  before  the 
prayer  for  the  state  of  Christ's  church : 
"  And  when  there  is  a  Communion,  the 
priest  shall  then  place  upon  the  table 
so  much  bread  and  wine,  &c  After  which 
done,  the  priest  shall  say." 

But  now  this  is  not  so  much  as  observ- 
ed in  cathedral  churches  I  ever  was  at  the 
communion  of,  for  want  of  which  being 
gravely  and  reverendly  performed,  has 
much  helped,  I  doubt  not,  to  raise  such 
unsound  notions,  and  to  make  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  the  offering  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  priests  of  the  Lord,  contemptible,  as 
fully  described  by  the  prophet  Malachi. 

It  is  against  the  order  described  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  that  described  in  the 
19th  Canon  oi  the  Council  of  Laodicea ; 
but  is  that  which  will  be  restored  with  great 
difficulty,  nor  can  be  done  without  the 
Archb*ps  and  B*ps  commanding  a  strict 
conformity  to  the  Rubrick. 


I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  sense  of 
the  Geneva  Epistle.  You  may  remem- 
ber it  was  the  general  sense  of  the  French 
Protestants,  when  we  were  together  there, 
which  was  the  reason  we  communicated 
with  them.  And  I  remember  Mons. 
Claude  frequently  professed  the  same  to 
us,  and  Mons.  Tronehin  of  Geneva  fre- 
quently did  the  same  to  me,  when  I  re- 
tiuTied  out  of  the  Levant  that  way. 

They  appeal  to  travellers,  you  see,  and 
if  something  were  writ  upon  that  point,  it 
might  do  good. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  you  have  been  so  ill. 
That  it  may  please  God  to  restore  both 
yours  and  your  lady's  health,  are  the  sin- 
cere wishes  and  constant  prayers  of  your 
most  affectionate  pupil,  friend,  and  hum- 
ble servant,  Geo.  Wheler. 
These  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dean  Hicks, 

athishc^iein  Ormond-street,  Red 

Lion  Fields,  Holborn,  at  London. 

These  extracts  and  letter  evince  the 
pious  and  liberal  tendency  of  Sir  Geo, 
Wheler's  mind,  and  his  anxious  wish 
that  the  precept  of  the  Apostle  should 
be  obeyed,  *'  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,"  that  he  was 
free  from  the  hypocritical  puritanism 
of  the  age  which  preceded  him,  and 
from  the  profligacy  of  that  in  which 
he  lived. 

As  a  traveller  he  had  thoroughly 
qualified  himself  for  the  design  he  had 
undertaken.  With  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  classical 
authors,  he  was  enabled  to  decypher 
and  copy  numerous  inscriptions.  His 
sketches,  though  slight,  are  faithful ; 
and  the  views  of  the  Odeum,  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Winds,  the  Parthenon,  and 
various  other  antiquities,  must  have 
been  highly  acceptable  to  his  readers 
at  the  time  he  published. 

He  likewise  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  natural  history  of  Greece. 
He  gives  engravings  of  various  plants, 
which  he  describes  himself;  as  Dr. 
Spon,  he  tells  us,  did  not  at  all  con- 
cern himself  about  them.  He  also 
enumerates  several  hundreds.  My 
friend  the  late  Dr.  Pulteney,  in  his 
Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Progress  of  Botany,  observes, 
that  "  these  catalogues  sufficiently 
evince  his  knowledge  of  the  botany  of 
his  time."  He  brought  from  the  east 
several  plants,  which  had  not  been 
cultivated  in  Britain  before.  Among 
these  the  hypericum  olympicum  (St. 
John's  wort  of  Olympus,)  is  a  well- 
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known  plant  introduced  by  this  learn- 
ed traveller.  Ray,  Morison,  and  Plu- 
kenet,  all  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tions for  curious  plants  received  from 
him."  * 

Having  acquired  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  surveying,  he  took  the  bear- 
ings of  various  objects  by  the  compass 
on  mountains  and  other  elevated  situ- 
ations, and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
latitudes,  which  had  been  carefully 
taken  by  Mr.  Vernon,  he  was  enabled 
to  give  a  map  of  Achaia,  and  plans  of 
various  districts.  These  operationa  it 
required  courage  and  resolution  to  ac- 
complish, and  they  were  frequently 
attended  with  personal  danger.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  whilst 
he  benefited  science  and  literature  bv 
his  travels,  he  returned  uncorrupted 
by  the  superstitions,  and  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  vices,  of  the  countries 
which  he  visited. 

His  character  is  so  judiciously 
summed  up  by  the  historian  of  Dur- 
ham, that  I  shall  subjoin  it  in  his 
own  words : 

"  Many  interesting  traits  of  Sir  George 
"Wheler's  character  and  disposition  may 
be  gathered  from  his  printed  works  (which 
aiford  the  strongest  evidence  of  coming 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head),  and 
from  much  of  his  correspondence,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  family.  His  reli- 
gion, though  austere  in  regard  to  himself, 
never  rendered  him  harsh  or  severe  in  his 
judgment  of  others ;  and,  however  strict 
in  his  own  observances,  he  was  neither 
an  enemy  to  innocent  recreations,  nor  to 
personal  accomplishments,  when  consis- 
tent with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter; and,  though  sincerely  attached 
both  by  judgment  and  inclination  to  the 
discipline  and  institutes  of  that  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  bis  zeal  and  cha- 
rity embraced  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Nor  will  it,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  be 
more  than  justice  to  conclude  that  few 
ever  more  happily  united  the  dignified 
manners  and  sentiments  of  birth  and  rank 
^nth  the  venerable  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty of  the  Christian  pastor,  than  Sir 
Greorge  Wheler." — Surtces^t  History  of 
JJurham,  vd,  L 

The  remains  of  the  archiepiscopal  re- 


sidence atCharingarestiUconsideraVie. 
The  outer  walls  inclose  a  space  of  two 
acres  and  three  roods,  but  were  for- 
merly more  extensive ;  a  field  called 
the  Court  Lodge  Close  having  been 
included.  The  great  gateway  has  the 
flattened  Tudor  arch,  and  the  hooks, 
on  which  were  hung  ponderous  gates 
sufScient  to  withstand  the  ordinary 
assaults  of  an  impatient  multitude, 
still  remain.  This  gate,  with  a 
smaller  one  adjoining,  leads  to  the 
court-yard,  around  which  were  the 
ofiices.  A  small  door,  now  closed 
up  and  communicating  with  the  por- 
ter's lodge,  is  still  to  be  seen;  and 
above  the  entrance  gate,  is  visible  the 
back  of  a  handsome  fire-place,  the 
formation  being  of  tiles  placed  her- 
ringbone fashion,  which  appears  to 
indicate  a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
repair  and  additions  made  by  Cardinal 
Morton. 

On  the  left  of  the  court-yard  are  si- 
tuated the  cloisters,  much  dilapidated, 
and  adjoining  them  two  large  gable- 
ended  buildings,  now  converted  into 
stables  and  cottages,  on  the  side  next 
the  market-place  or  approach  to  the 
principal  gateway  in  the  village. 

The  building  facing  the  entrance 
appears  to  have  been  the  palace  it- 
self. It  had  formerly  a  gaUe-ended 
wall,  in  which  was  a  square  window 
of  considerable  dimensions,  but  is 
now  mouldering  into  decay.  This 
building  must  have  been  altered,  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  family  re- 
sidence, in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
both  from  the  style  of  some  of  the 
windows,  and  the  date  (1586)  which 
appears  in  an  elegant  niche  on  the 
south  side.  It  is  now  inhabited  as  a 
farm-house  by  Mr.  Kennet,  who  rents 
the  manor  farm.  On  the  north  side 
was  the  chapel,  of  which  the  remains 
of  the  east  window,  majestic  in  ruin, 
still  present  a  striking  and  picturesque 
appearance.  There  are  no  side  win- 
dows remaining,  they  having  been  de- 
stroyed some  years  since,  on  account 
of  their  dangerous  state.  The  hall,  or 
refectory,  and  dormitory  were  situated 
nearly  close  to  the  east  end  of  the 


♦  Dr.  Pulteney  in  the  same  work  mentions  that  Sir  George's  son,  the  Rev.  Gran- 
ville Wheler,  distinguished  himself  as  a  gentleman  of  science  and  a  polite  scholar. 
"  Let  me  be  allowed  to  add,"  says  he,  '*  that  I  wish  to  mention  the  name  of  this  gen- 
tleman with  gratitude,  from  the  recollection  of  that  encouragement  which  I  personally 
received  from  him  in  my  pursuits  of  natural  history  at  a  veij  early  period  of  Ufe,  and 
which  was  of  such  a  nature  as  seldom  fiiils  to  animate  the  minds  of  the  young  to  exer- 
tion and  improvement.** 
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"diBpel.    Ilie  former  a  spacious  apart- 
ment,  the  seat  of  hospitality, 

^¥bere  in  luxurious  ease  reclin'd. 
Peers,  Car^nals,  and  Kings  have  din'd, 
"Whilst,  in  the  custom  of  the  age, 
'A'  monk-  *  recites  the  sacred  page, 
And  hungry  crowds  await  to  share 
-The  fragments  of  the  sumptuous  fare; 
Where  Morton,  safe  from  dangers  past, 
(The  rival  Roses  join'd  at  last) 
Whose    counsels   gain'd    the   King  his 

Crown, 
Ko  more  in  dread  of  Richard's  frown, 
Full  goblets  with  his  Sovereign  shared. 
Beneath  the  roof  himself  had  reared ; 
Where  Warham  strove  to  entertain 
Stem  Henry  with  bis  pompous  train. 
When  proudly  he  rode  forth  to  hold 
Converse  with  France  on  Cloth  of  Gold  f. 
Where  More's  unceasing  wit  gave  birth 

To  smiles  and  shouts  of  social  mirth ; 

Lonesome  and  mute,  no  more  as  then 
lSnliven*d  by  the  "  hum  of  men," 
Seiz*d  by  the  Tyrant's  grasping  hand. 
Shorn  of  the  grandeur  Morton  plann'd, 
pefac*d,  despoil'd,  depriv'd  of  light, 
Chang*d  to  a  bam,  now  meets  the  sight 
The  owl,  sole  guardian  of  the  room, 
Enjoys  its  silence  and  its  gloom, 
By  twilight  only,  charm'd  from  sleep. 
While  rats  and  mice  their  vespers  keep. 

That  all*  rei:Qain»  thus,  mutable  below,  ■■ 
A  tmth  so  me^t.fpr  mortal  man  to  Jcnow, 
This  <<  gorgeous  palace"  and  its  <<  solemn 
temple"  show. 

In  this  mutilated  and  transformed 
structure,  a  large  square  slab  of  Beth- 
ersden  marble,  fastened  in  the  north 
wall,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  fire^.place.  There  has  been' 
an  elegant  window  in  the  apartment, 
but  it  has  been  long  closed  up,  and  a 
granary  built  against  it.  Above  the 
hall  was  appropriately  placed  the  dor- 
mitory, of  which  the  stone  steps  at 
the  west  end  of  the  barn  are  the  only 
vestiges  remaining. 

The  engraving  Csee  Plate  II.)  repre- 
sents the  remains  of  the  Chapel,  the 
refectory,  and  dormitory,  with  out- 
buildings; above  which  appears  the 


tower  .of  Charing  church,  ahd  to  the 
left  the  vicarage  house. 

In  digging  near  the  vicarage,  sewers 
and  traces  of  apartments  of  an  octa* 
gonal  form  have  been  discovered,  the 
Soors  and  sides  being  of  tiles,  placed 
similarly  to  those  of  the  fire-place 
over  the  gateway.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  culinary  offices  were 
situated  here ;  but  this  may  be  only 
conjecture. 

Coins  at  various  times  and  of  va- 
rious periods,  from  Edwaidl.  II.  III. 
to  Charles  I.  have  been  found  here, 
chiefly  of  brass  or  copper,  few  of  sil- 
ver, and  very  rarely  of  gold,  besides 
monastic  coins  called  Abbey  pieces, 
counters,  or  jettons,  in  abundance,  f 

Yours,  &c.         Tnos.  Rackett. 


Mr.  Urban, 

I  .CLOSED  my  last  letter  on  ancient 
Sculpture  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
fanciful  and  ludicrous  subjects  which 
80  frequently  occur  among  the  deco- 
rations of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Be^ 
fore  I  notice  any  more  examples,  1 
will  observe  that  the  minor  features  of 
architecture  were  not  governed  by 
fixed  principles,  but  by  rules  altoge- 
ther indeterminate  and  arbitrary,  and, 
consequently,  that  sculptured  orna- 
ments, one  of  the  chief  of  these  fea- 
tures, were  either  adopted  or  omitted, 
as  best  suited  the  taste  or  the  means 
of  the  architect ;  and  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  chpice  of  subjects  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  Represen- 
tations of  buildings  and  patterns  of 
tracery  were  admired  ornaments  at 
all  periods ;  and  in  the  splendid  style 
of  the  1 5th  century,  texts  and  inscrip- 
tions very  often  superseded  other  en- 
richments. The  parapets  of  Long 
Melford  Church  in  Suffolk,  exhibit 
decorations  of  this  kind ;  and  as  the 
inscriptions  have  never  been  accurately 


'  *  Here  was  a  Benedictine  monastery,  consisting  of  a  prior  and  12  monks. 

f  The  use  of  jettons,  or  counters,  \i  shown  by  both  the  English  and  French 
names ;  the  latter,  from  Jetter  to  catt  (whence  the  phrase  to  cast  up  accounts)  was  merely 
for  calculation.  This  was  performed  by  means  of  a  board  marked  with  parallel  lines. 
The  bottom  line  was  the  place  of  units,  and  the  second  of  tens ;  each  superior  line 
multipl3dng  tenfold  in  the  same  manner.  Though  intricate  in  appearance,  it  became 
easy  from  practice;  and  in  abbies .where  the  revenue  was  complex,  they  were  much 
ufed.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Character  of  Bishop  Morton,  speaks  of  his  being  one 
oJP  the  King's  *<  casting  counters."    French  jettons  exist  from  Philip  VI.  1328. 

.  dtCHT.  Mag.  Augutty  1833. 
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published,  I  will  now  give  them  from 
copies  taken  in  1821. 

Over  the  clerestory  windows  on  the 
south  side  : 

**  Pray  for  the  sowlis  of  Roger  Moryell 
Margarete  and  Kateryn  his  wyffis  of 
whos  goodis  the  seyd  Kateryn,  John 
Clopton  Mast  Wyllyem  Qwaytis  and 
John  Smyth  dede  these  VI  archis  new 
repair  and  ded  make  the  tabill  at  the  aw- 
tere  anno  Domini  Millesimo  quadrin- 
gentisimo  octogesi^  p'm.  Fray  for  the 
sowl  of  Thomas  Couper  y«  wych  y* 
narch  dede  repa".  Pray  for  ye  sowl  of 
JLaw.  Martyn  and  Marion  his  wyf  and 
ifor  Richard  Martyn  and  Elizabeth  and 
Jone  hys  wyvys  and  frendis  thyat  thys 
chauncel  repared  a**  Do'i  MoCCCC 
LXX." 

On  the  parapet  of  the  south  aile  : 
'*  John  Ciopton  Maist'  Robt.  Coteler 

and  Thorns  Elys  did  y'  arch  make  glase 

and  ye  ruf  w*." 

On  the  porch : 

«'  Pray  for  ye  soulis  of  William  Clop- 
ton, Margery  and  Margy  his  wifi*  and 
for  y"  soule  of  Alice  Clopton  and  for 
John  Clopto'  and  for  alle  thoo  solis  y* 
the  seyd  John  is  bou'de.to  prey  for."  * 

On  the  south  aisle  : 

"  Pray  for  the  soule  of  Rog.  Morrell 
of  who'  good*  y'*  arch  wa'  made.  Pray 
for  y*  soull*  of  John  Keche  and  for  his 
fad'  and  mod*  of  who'  good*  y*«  arche'  wa* 
made.  F'y  for  y®  sotdl'  of  Thom's  Elys 
and  Jone  his  wife  and  for  y^^  good  sped 
of  Jone  Elys  mak*s  h*of. 

'« Pray  for  y«  soull*  of  John  Pie,  and 
Alys  his  wyf  of  who'  good'  y*»  arch  wa* 
made  and  y*"  twe*y  wy'dowy*  glasid. 

<*P*y  for  ye  souli*  of  John  Dist'  and 
Alls,  a'd  for  the  good  sped  of  John  Dist 
and  Xp'ian  mak's  h'of.  Pray  for  the 
soulis  of  Laurens  Martyn  and  Marion 
his  wyffe  Elysabeth  Martyn  a'd  Jone 
and  for  ye  good  estat  of  Richard  Martyn 
and  Roger  Martyn  and  y*  wyvis  and  alle 

y'  chyldfn  of  ,  was  made  anno 

Domini  Millesimo  CCCC^LXXXo- 
XIIIJ°."+ 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Lady  Cha- 
pel : 

**  Pray  for  the  sowle  of  John  Hyll  and 
for  the  sowle  of  John  Clopton  esqwyer 
and  pray  for  the  sowle  of  Rychard  Love- 
day  Boteler  wyth  John  Clopton  off  whos 
godys  this  Chapell  ys  imbaytyllyd  by  hys 
excewtors." 

*  Arms  of  Clopton:  Sable,  a  bend 
Argent,  between  two  cottices  zig-zag. 

f  Arms  of  Martin:  Argent,  a  chevron 
Vert  between  threie  mascles,  a  border  en. 
gfailed  Or. 


On  the  east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel : 

*'  Pray  for  the  soulis  of  William  Clop- 
to*  esquyer  Margery  and  Margy  his 
wifis  and  for  all  ther  parentis  and  chiU 
dr'n  and  for  the  soule  of  Alice  Clopton 
and  for  John  Clopton  and  for  all  his 
children." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Lady  Cha- 
pel: 

*'  And  for  all  tbo*  soulis  that  the  seid 
John*  is  bou'de  to  p*y  for  which  deed  y*" 
Chapel  newe  repare  a°  D**  M^  CCCC. 
LXXXXV1°.  Christ*  sit  testis  hec  me 
n*o  exhibuisse.  Ut  merear  laudes  setf 
ut  spiritus  memoretur  Roger  Smyth  and 
Robert  Smyth.**  § 

In  the  parapet  of  the  clerestory, 
north  side  of  the  body  : 

•'  Pray  for  the  sowlis  of  Roberd  Spa- 
r'we  and  Marion  his  wife  and  for  Thom's 
Cowper  and  M'g'et  his  wif  of  qwos 
goodis  Mast*  Gilis  Dent  Joh'  Clopton 
Jo'n  Sm3rth  and  Roger  Smyth  wjth  y« 
help  of  y*  weel  disposyd  me'  of  this  town 
dede  these  sev'n  archis  new  repare  anna 
Domini  Milesimo  CCCC"." 

These  inscriptions  are  the  best  or- 
naments on  the  exterior  of  Melford 
Church.  The  extent  and  proportions 
of  the  building  are  magnificent.  The 
windows  are  crowded  and  very  hand- 
some, and  the  spaces  over  and  be- 
tween them  have  not  escaped  enrich- 
ment ;  but  the  taste  and  talent  of  the 
sculptor  are  not  seen  to  advantage  in 
any  part  of  this  superb  edifice. 

I  will  now,  in  pursuance  of  the 
subject  from  the  regular  order  of 
which  I  have  digressed,  describe  se- 
veral specimens  of  sculpture  remark- 
able for  their  invention,  their  singu- 
larity, or  the  merit  of  their  execution. 

A  carving  in  the  north  aile  of  York 
Minster  exhibits  a  church,  before  the 
door  of  which  is  the  kneeling  figure  of 
a  fox,  ecclesiastically  habited,  pre- 
senting a  crozier  to  a  monk,  who  also 
kneels,  and  accepts  with  feigned  re- 
luctance the  proffered  dignity.  On. 
the  top  of  the  building  is  a  baboon  or 
bear  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  apparently 
seconding  the  good  wishes  of  the  dig- 
nified fox. 

The  following  are  among  the  sub- 
jects on  the  misereres  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  ChapeL  I.  The  central  figures 


I  Sic 

§  Arms  of  Smith :  Argent,  a  chevron' 
.  Gules,  between  three  crosslets  Sable.  ** 
Another,  coat  of  Smyth:  Ermine, 
three  torteaux. 
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represent  a  friar  carried  away  by  the 
Devil :  on  the  right,  as  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  a  woman  with  child :  on  the 
left,  another  fiend  playing  the  cymbals. 
2.  A  man  with  spinning  utensils  bare 
breeched,  a  woman  with  a  rod  bela- 
bouring him.  3.  A  monkey  playing 
the  bagpipes ;  a  boar  playing  the  flute. 
4.  A  boy  flogging  another,  whose 
head  is  held  between  the  legs  of  a 
third.  5.  The  Devil  carrying  off  a 
monk  while  in  the  act  of  counting  his 
money.  6.  A  fox  in  tilting  armour 
with  lance  couched,  mounted  on  a 
goose.  7.  A  goose  in  like  manner 
mounted  on  a  fox,  his  foot  curiously 
inserted  in  the  stirrup. 

Representations  of  punishment, 
however,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  these 
sculptures,  were  deemed  as  efficacious 
in  impressing  the  mind,  if  not  even 
more  so,  than  those  designed  to  in- 
struct through  the  medium  of  hiero- 
glyphic figures,  or  to  allure  by  associ- 
ation with  the  varying  scenes  of  life. 
Yet  even  these  awful  subjects  did  not 
escape  the  universal  appetite  for  the 
ludicrous  and  absurd.  1  do  not  now 
allude  to  the  more  tremendous  inflic- 
tions either  of  this  life  or  the  next> 
though  these  would  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  remark  just  made  ;  but  if 
the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  and  the 
odd  manner  in  which  it  is  often  de- 
scribed, were  any  proof,  we  might 
safely  presume  that  the  flagellation  of 
school  boys  supplied  as  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  operator  and  spectators, 
as  it  did  light  to  the  understandings 
of  the  suflerers.  At  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Oxford,  and  also  in  York 
Minster,  the  process  of  whipping 
forms  the  entire  subject  of  the  re- 
spective sculptures.  But  of  all  the 
scholastic  pieces  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, the  most  ludicrous  appears 
on  a  stall  in  the  collegiate  church  at 
Manchester.  It  personates .  a  sow 
teaching  a  group  of  young  pigs; 
which  are  holding  their  books,  and 
are  seemingly  awed  by  the  grave  and 
threatening  aspect  of  the  sapient  pe- 
dagogue, who  is  in  an  erect  posture, 
and  holding  an  enormous  rod  in  her 
paw. 

The  moderns  apply  grotesque  sculp- 
tures unsparingly,  and  usually  select 
the  most  hideous  or  most  deformed 
monsters  as  the  characteristic  orna- 
ments of  architecture.  The  restored 
part  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
presents  a  variety  of  these  barbarous 


figures  selected  from  the  ancient  build- 
ing; and  the  corbels  in  Carfax  Church 
are  the  productions  of  a  mind  more 
easily  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
formity and  ugliness,'  than  impressed 
with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
Pointed  architecture.  The  parapets 
of  ancient  churches  supply  an  almost 
endless  diversit)'  of  fanciful  orna- 
ments; elegant  specimens  of  foliage 
and  flowers,  heraldic  devices,  angels, 
busts  of  Bishops  and  Kings,  and  fi- 
gures of  savage  monsters  promiscu- 
ously fixed  in  an  even  line  over  the 
windows,  while  the  arches  of  the 
windows  themselves  rest  on  corbels, 
sometimes  of  admirable  design,  and 
often  of  the  most  ludicrous.  But  the 
ancients  frequently  suited  the  subject 
to  the  situation.  In  the  spandrels  of 
a  door  in  the  hall  of  Halnaker,  the 
cellarer  is  represented  with  a  flagon, 
and  the  invitation  come  i^ere  anti 
drpnfte,  till  lately  distinguished  the 
entrance  to  the  spacious  old  cellar* 
Time  was  when  the  invitation  was 
not  exhibited  in  vain,  but  it  has  sur- 
vived the  attachment  to  hospitality  as 
it  was  practised  formerly,  and  has  at 
length  been  swept  away  with  the 
walls  of  that  magnificent  mansion. 
The  figures  on  the  exterior  of  the  hall 
of  Haddon  Hall  indicate  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  building,  by  appearing 
with  the  various  utensils  which  pro- 
mote hospitality  and  good  cheer. 

Figures  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments are  common.  Several  on  the 
north  side  of  Cirencester  Church  are 
represented  with  the  guitar,  lute, 
harp,  horn,  and  tamborine.  Among 
these  sculptures  appears  a  man  in  a 
hunting  dress,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
an  arrow,  and  in  the  other  a  scroll, 
inscribed  ^t  merria,  under  him  a  bu- 
gle. Some  of  the  busts  are  finely 
carved,  and  a  figure  which  possessed 
considerable  merit  in  this  respect,  is 
very  much  mutilated.  It  represents 
Death  holding  a  spade  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  bell  in  his  left.  The  sides 
of  the  nave  of  Adderbury  Church  also 
present  a  great  variety  of  singular 
sculptures.  Grotesque  figures  of  men 
and  animals  are  mingled  with  others 
distorted  by  violent  employments,  and 
with  many  in  graceful  attitudes  and 
of  elegant  design ;  but  the  far  greater 
number  carry  musical  instruments. 
Over  the  point  of  a  window  on  the 
south  side,  is  a  carious  and  well-exe* 
cuted  piece  of  sculpture,  representing 
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two  crowned  figures,  one  of  them  iii 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  between  two 
angels  kneeling,  and  in  the  devotional 
posture. 

The  utmost  beauty  of  ornament, 
and  the  most  extravagant  devices  of 
fancy,  are  combined  with  the  sculp- 
tured enrichments  of  Waynfiete's  ar- 
chitecture ;  but  his  favourite  emblem, 
the  lily,  appears  in  a  thousand  grace- 
ful positions,  and  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  all  the  other  decora- 
tions. The  gateway  of  the  college, 
and  the  porch  of  the  chapel,  are 
among  the  fairest  monuments  of  ar- 
chitectural excellence :  the  lily  and 
the  royal  device  of  Edward  IV.  are 
sculptured  with  exquisite  delicacy 
among  the  mouldings,  and  in  panels. 

Pointed  architecture  owes  much  of 
its  splendour  to  the  facility  with  which 
its  ornaments  were  exchanged  and  ap- 
propriated. The  refined  invention  of 
the  architect  and  the  crude  fancy  of 
the  sculptor  were  equally  applicable, 
so  that  propriety  of  place,  as  it  re- 
garded the  fixed  position  and  propor- 
tion of  cornices  and  mouldings,  was 
strictly  attended  to.  The  pelican  of 
Bishop  Fox  prevails  in  the  ornaments 
of  his  architecture.  It  surmounts  the 
gable  of  his  school-house  at  Gran- 
tham, and,  after  assuming  a  place 
among  the  enrichments  which  cover  his 
splendid  sepulchral  chapel  in  Winches- 
ter Cathedral,  it  crowns  the  lofty  tur- 
rets of  the  parapet.  The  cardinal's  hat 
and  the  two  silver  pillars  of  state  are 
conspicuous  in  Wolsey's  architecture 
at  Oxford ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Wolsey's  rival  in  architectural 
magnificence,  excluded,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  common  ornaments  of 
the  style,  and  exhibited  in  their  place 
the  cognizances  of  his  noble  family. 
The  cornice  of  the  great  gateway  of 
Thornbury  Castle  is  embellished  with 
shields  bearing  the  knot,  the  mantle, 
the  antelope,  and  the  swan,  in  subor- 
dination to  the  ruby  chevron  on  a 
golden  shield  with  its  supporters, 
which  occupies  a  more  elevated  posi- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  design ;  and 
these  badges  are  numerously  repeated 
on  the  chimnies  and  windows  of  the 
whole  building. 

These  remarks  on  grotesque  and 
other  sculptures  have  carried  me  be- 
yond the  period  when  carving  in  wood 
was  attempted  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, both  as  to  its  general  use  and 
its  beauty.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary 


to  retrace  our  steps  in  the  order  of 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  eiamining  the 
progressive  advancement  of  this  art.  I 
shall  at  present  offer  no  further  remarks 
on  Sculpture  and  carving  in  stone.  It 
has  already  been  shown  with  what 
success  statues  were  executed  in  this 
material,  it  will  therefore  be  readily 
imagined  that  the  inferior  works  of 
the  chisel  exhibited  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  of  which  they  were 
capable.  I  have  also  traced  the  anti- 
quity of  sculptures  in  wood,  as  far  at 
I  am  authorised  by  existing  examples, 
to  which  I  may  here  add,  as  one  of 
the  oldest  remains  of  wood- work,  the 
elegant  tomb  supporting  the  effigy  of 
William  Longspee  in  Ssdisbury  Cathe- 
dral ;  and,  as  spe(;^mens  of  the  oldest 
furniture,  the  very  curious  table  in 
the  chapter- house  of  the  same  church ; 
part  of  the  pulpit  in  the  refectory  of 
Beaulieu  Abbey ;  and  the  chancel 
screens  in  Chinnor  and  Cropredy 
Churches  in  Oxfordshire.  But  the 
stalls  in  the  choir  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, and  the  Bishop's  throne  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  are  structures  of 
incomparable  magnificence  produced 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Whe- 
ther we  examine  their  proportions, 
the  style  of  their  architecture,  the 
general  distribution,  or  minute  beauty 
of  their  ornaments,  or  the  elaborate 
and  accurate  execution  of  the  carv- 
ing throughout,  they  are  evidently 
the  production  of  correct  taste,  and 
of  workmen  profound  in  their  art. 
The  throne  is  entire,  and  the  stalls 
escaped  the  destructive  industry  and 
teal  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  fana- 
tical enthusiasm  of  the  succeeding 
century,  unhurt ;  but,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral was  destined  to  suffer  a  visita- 
tion of  taste  and  improvement,  which 
has  deprived  it  of  many  venerable 
charms,  and  many  appropriate  archi- 
tectural features. 

The  excellence  of  the  carved  foliage, 
which,  next  to  the  architectural  fea- 
tures, is  the  prevailing  embellishment 
of  these  stalls,  can  only  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  actual  observation.  Its 
elegant  varieties  appear  even  whe(i 
constrained  to  yield  to  the  general 
forms  of  crockets  and  finials ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  both  these  or- 
naments admit  of  great  diversities  of 
shape,  an  observation  which  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  support  by  naming 
many  examples;    I   shall,  therefore. 
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only  mention  the  elegant  stone  screen 
behind  the  high  altar  in  Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate 
'  changes  of  style,  we  will  next  notice 
the  choir  of  Chester  Cathedral,  which 
are  splendid  specimens  of  carved 
work,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  at- 
test the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Neither  in  outline  nor  ornament  were 
boldness  and  simplicity  the  efforts  of 
the  designers  in  these  stalls.  The 
same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the 
elegant  wooden  font- covers  in  the 
churches  of  Sudbury,  St.  Nicho- 
las at  Newcastle,  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Selby,  and  at  Ewelme  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  all  of  nearly  the  same  anti- 
quity. In  these  and  other  specimens 
which  need  not  be  enumerated,  light- 
ness and  loftiness  were  evidently  con- 
sidered as  necessary  to  the  perfect 
beauty  of  such  designs ;  but  in  this 
list  1  should  include  the  Bishop's 
throne  in  St.  David's  Cathedral.  It 
is  a  very  lofty  and  graceful  structure 
of  wood,  supported  on  four  slender 
pillars,  whose  double  tiers  of  cano- 
pies and  pinnacles  terminate  in  a 
crocketed  spire. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  works  of  the  ornamental  class  just 
enumerated,  are  splendour,  elegant 
proportion,  and  detail  of  ornament ; 
all  these  are  combined  in  the  stalls  of 
Chester  Cathedral.  Their  slender 
buttresses,  tapering  pinnacles,  and 
open-worked  canopies,  are  clustered 
together,  and  surprise  us  by  the  firm 
and  unshaken  manner  in  which  they 
have  so  long  held  together.  The 
screen  in  the  north  transept  of  Ro- 
therham  Church  is  a  surprising  spe- 
cimen of  carved  work ;  its  delicate 
tracery  is  cut  out  of  thin  slices  of 
wood,  and  afterwards  fixed  on  the 
screen  (a  practice  now  commonly 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but 
formerly  seldom  resorted  to,  except 
for  a  degree  of  relief  not  otherwise 
capable  of  being  produced,)  which  is 
a  solid  fabric  teeming  with  enrich- 
ments scarcely  perceptible  at  tjie  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  aile.  It  is  so 
thickly  set  with  ornament,  that,  unless 
the  labour  and  cost  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  had  been  directed  by 
the  purest  taste  and  the  most  con* 
summate  skill,  it  would  have  possess- 
ed but  little  claim  to  our  admiration  ; 


as  it  is,  we  bestow  our  commendation 
on  the  ability  which  was  thus  able  to 
unite  the  perfection  of  design  in  its 
fullest  splendour  with  the  perfection 
of  sculpture.  But  it  must  still  bd 
doubted  whether  more  perfect  beauty 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  such  structures 
as  unite  elegance  and  lightness  with 
solidity  of  appearance.  It  is  true  that 
the  canopies  of  stalls  were  little  else 
than  mere  ornaments;  but  still  the 
same  observation  will  apply  to  fea- 
tures partaking  of  that  character ;  and 
beauty  and  strength  were  surely  never 
mgre  charmingly  associated  than  in 
the  stalls  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 
Adducing  specimens,  however,  more 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
stalls  in  Chester  Cathedral,  those  at 
Gloucester  may  be  referred  to,  as 
possessing  this  character, — a  charac- 
ter which  is  also  observable  in  the 
beautiful  wooden  porch  of  Holy  Tri- 
nity Church  at  Exeter,  and  the  brac- 
ket pillar  at  the  comer  of  a  once  mag- 
nificent mansion  in  Northgate-street, 
Gloucester. 

But  the  disguise  of  solidity  under  a 
profusion  of  small  ornamental  mem- 
bers, became  the  aim  of  architects 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  al- 
though, as  in  still  earlier  times,  deli- 
cacy of  design,  such  as  consists  in  the 
clustering  of  many  small  features,  ex- 
emplified in  the  canopy  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Second's  monument  in  Glou- 
cester Cathedral,  was  often  success- 
fully attempted,  so  in  these  some  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  selected  analogous  t(f 
the  style  which  had  been  generally 
relinquished. 

But  ornament  did  not  achieve  the 
subversion  of  the  architecture,  to 
which  it  should  ever  have  remained 
subordinate,  till  a  still  later  period. 
In  the  sepulchral  Chapel  of  Bishop 
Langton,  attached  to  the  Lady  Cha- 
pel of  Winchester  Cathedral,  its  ten- 
dency to  the  superiority  is  remarkably 
conspicuous.  The  screens,  linings, 
canopies>  and  seats,  are  literally 
masses  of  carved  work,  to  which  the 
slender  pillars,  and  the  compartments 
of  the  tracery,  are  merely  accessory. 
In  this  instance,  the  taste  of  the  de- 
signer and  the  skill  of  the  carver  are 
unequally  matched ;  but  the  merit  of 
the  latter  seduces  us  into  admiration 
of  the  former.  Where  there  is  excess 
of  ornament,  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion or  gradation  in  the  manner  of 
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its  distribution.  The  former,,  which 
should  lead  the  eye  over  the  main  dis- 
tinctions of  the  design,  and  be  free  in 
the  midst  of  their  adornments,  are  in 
this  instance  blended  and  utterly  ob- 
scured with  carvings.  To  this,  the 
contiguous  screen  of  the  Lady  Cha- 
pel forms  a  pleasing  contrast.  It  is 
broader  and  more  lofty,  and  has  lit- 
tle more  ornament  than  is  contained 
in  the  tracery  of  its  arches.  But,  re- 
garding Bishop  Langton's  Chapel  as  a 
specimen  of  the  taste  of  the  age  which 
produced  it,  we  must  view  it  with  in- 
terest, notwithstanding  the  regret  it 
must  excite,  as  exhibiting  by  compa- 
rison the  degeneracy  of  a  style  which 
once  flourished  in  elegant  simplicity. 
This  latter  sentiment  will  not  be  di- 
minished by  the  wanton  mutilation 
this  curious  little  fabric  has  under- 
gone, in  order  to  give  it  a  character 
which  the  builder  never  intended  that 
it  should  possess — simplicity.  This 
has  been  vainly  attempted  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  canopy  over  its  outer 
screen.  An  original  design,  what- 
ever be  its  character,  can  rarely  be 
improved  by  deductions  or  additions ; 
and  this  alteration  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  sad  consequence  of  that 
pernicious  system  of  meddling  in  an- 
cient architecture,  which  has  been 
permitted  under  the  plea  of  renova- 
tion, in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  introduction  of  Italian  artists 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Se- 
venth, produced  the  same  effect  on 
*the  minuter  appendages  of  Pointed 
architecture  as  it  did  on  the  architec- 
ture itself,  by  mingling  with  its  cha- 
racteristic ornaments  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  heathen  style,  the  only 
ones  with  which  it  seems  to  have  dis- 
dained an  association,  and  whose 
short-lived  incorporation  with  it  serv- 
ed but  to  hurry  it  forward  from  de- 
cline to  extinction.  The  tomb  of  the 
King,  and  the  sumptuous  stalls  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  exhibit 


many  dissonances  which  are  not  dis^' 
coverable  in  the  fabric  itself,  to  which 
belongs  at  least  the  merit  of  purity  in 
the  then  prevailing  style  of  English 
Architecture. 

An  Architectural  Antiquary. 

Memoir  of  Henry,  the  last  Fitz- 

Alan  Earl  of  Arundel,  K.G. 

{Continued  from  p,  18.) 

NOT  longe  after,  the  Kinge  fell  to 
be  greviouslye  sicke,  uppon  w*=''  advise 
amongst  them  then  of  the  Counsel! 
was  contrived  that  the  Lady  Jaine 
Gray  (whom  the  Lord  Gilford  e  Dud- 
ley, a  younger  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  had  married)  should 
be  advansed  to  the  Crowne  after  the 
King's  death,  under  colour  and  pre- 
tence of  the  said  Kinge  Edward's  will. 
The  w^**  beinge  mere  against  the  lawe, 
was  neverthelesse,  uppon  the  death  of 
the  Kinge,  for  a  tyme  put  in  execution. 
That  Lady  Jane  was  possessed  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  threasure,  mu- 
nition, and  all  other  present  strengths, 
for  her  defence.  The  Maior  and  Al- 
dermen of  London  came  unto  her,  do- 
inge  theare  obedience;  the  Duke  of 
Suffolke,  her  ffather,  tooke  chardge  of 
the  Tower  for  her  safety  ;  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  her  ffather  in  lawe 
wente  forward  against  Queene  Marye, 
with  the  fairest  band  of  gentlemen  and 
others  best  furnished  that  haith  bene 
lightly  seene  uppon  a  sudden.  Yet 
God,  the  divertour  of  all  good  hartes, 
did  strengthen  the  Earle,  nothinge  ap- 
plawded,  to  adventure  his  life,  and 
losse  of  all  he  had,  in  breakinge  his 
mynde  to  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke, — a 
case  then  very  perilous,  for  that  Earles 
Sonne  the  Lord  Harbert  had  matched 
in  marriage  with  the  Lady  Catheryn, 
sister  to  the  Lady  Jane.^  Yet  this 
Earle,  thinkinge  with  himselfe  that,  if 
he  might  fynde  the  Earle  of  Pembroke 
righte,'  they  toowe  should  be  able  to 
redresse  this  matter,  with  quietnesse 


^  Anmdel  himself  was  closely  connected  with  the  unfortunate  house  of  Grey.  His 
first  Countess  bad  been  Lady  Katherine  Grey,  aunt  to  Lady  Jane ;  and  his  own  sister 
-Katherine  had  been  the  first  wife  of  Henry  Lord  Harrington  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Suffolk),  Lady  Jane's  father,  but  was  divorced « 

3  The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  both  signed  the  letter  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  to  the  Lady  Mary,  rejecting  her  claim  to  the  Crown ;  vdiich 
letter  is  printed  in  Holinshed*s  Chronicle.  That  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  dis- 
trusted Arundel,  however,  appears  from  Queen  Jane*s  letters  (noticed  by  Mr.  Lodge), 
directing  forces  to  be  levied  in  support  of  his  claim,  but  desiring  no  application  to  be 
made  to  the  servants  and  tenants  of  Arundel,  "relying  on  them  otherwise  for  her 
service.*'    It  is  cleai*  that,  so  long  as  Northumberland  remained  in  London,  the  whole 
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to  the  whole  Realme,  did  so  adventure 
to  open  the  state  of  the  Realme^  as  it 
stoode,  and  the  vengeance  of  God  that 
•would  lighte  on  them  who  should  tosse 
a  Crowne  of  a  Realme  out  of  his  [its] 
right  place,  that,  finding  him  to  give 
eare  thereunto,  he  lefte  it  not  till  the 
matter  was  helped;  for  those  toowe 
Earles  beinge  well  furnished,  with- 
drewe  themselves  out  of  the  Tower  into 
London,  to  Baynard's  Castle,  the  Earle 
of  Pembrooke's  howse,  and  theare 
opened  the  matter  unto  all  the  Lords 
and  others  theare,  ^  in  these  wordes 
foUowinge  :  '* 

*'  If  I  had  not  reasons  sufficient,  Noble 
Lords  and  Brethren,  to  remove  you  from 
that  error,  whereunto  we  are  now  fallen, 
some  throughe  fear,  others  throughe  af- 
fection, I  might  well  be  thought  too  bold 
and  too  Uttle  regardfull  of  myselfe  ;  be- 
inge to  speake  against  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  man  both  of 
greate  autboritye,  and  one  tluit  haith 
nowe  in  his  power  a  great  parte  of  the 
force  and  strengthe  of  this  kingdome, 
thirsting  after  bloode,  as  a  man  of  very 
small  or  no  conscience  at  all.  But  out 
of  my  confidence  in  God,  and  youre  un- 
derstandinge,  endewed  with  judgment  and 
wisdome,  as  I  have  at  other  tymes 
founde,  I  do  not  doubte  but  you  shall 
have  good  cause  to  concur  with  me  in 
opinion,  and  I  to  showe  howe  little  I 
oughte  to  esteme  the  Tyrant.  Whear- 
unto  I  am  not  drawen  by  any  passion  ei- 
ther of  ambition,  as  desirous  to  rule,  or 
of  desire  of  revenge,  albeit,  he  most  un- 
justlye  kept  me  a  prisoner  almost  a  yeare, 
practisinge  my  death  by  many  wicked  de- 
.  vises,  as  yow  youre  selves  can  witnesse; 


but  I  am  onelye  hereto  induced  for  the 
safety  of  the  com'on  wealth  and  liberty 
of  this  kingdome,  wheareto  we  are  bounde 
noe  lesse  then  to  ourselves,  both  by  the 
lawe  of  God  and  nature,  as  likewise 
throughe  remorse  of  conscience,  seeinge 
the  Lady  Maryes  right,  lawfull  successor 
to  this  Crowne,  by  an  other  possessed, 
and  thearby  all  we  like  to  be  deprived  of 
that  hberty  w*^**  we  have  so  longe  enjoyed 
under  our  lawfull  Kings  and  Princes; 
w^*'  points  if  yow  shall  righte  consider, 
w**^out  passion  or  partiallytie,  yow  will 
finde  them  dishonorable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.  I  suppose  the  practises  \v«'» 
the  Duke  haith  used  to  make  himselfe 
Lorde  of  this  land  is  not  unknowen  unto 
yow,  and  I  thinke  yow  conceive  that  ney- 
ther  zeale  of  religion,  or  desire  of  the 
com'on  good,  moved  him  hereunto,  but 
onely  an  ambition  to  reigne:  ffor,  to 
bringe  a  free  state  into  servitude,  cannot 
be  tearmed  the  com*on  good,  nether  can 
yow  say  theare  is  any  religion  in  him,  who 
haith  violated  his  faith  against  his  Prince. 
Besides,  I  am  assured,  you  knowe  that 
by  righte  of  succession  this  Crowne  dis- 
cends  uppon  Mary  lawfull  daughter  to 
Kinge  Henry  the  Eighte;  why  then 
should  youre  mjmdes  be  so  corrupted  as 
to  suffer  one  unjustly  to  possesse  that, 
w*^'*  is  none  of  his  righte,  I  see  noe  rea- 
son. This  will  be  the  com'on  good  of 
this  kingdom,  if  you  restore  the  com'on 
liberty,  wherof  cache  one  will  as- much 
rejoyce  as  they  nowe  moume  and  con- 
dole so  violent  a  succession.  And  this 
shall  be  trewe  rehgion,  when  yow  do  jus- 
tice by  doinge  her  right,  who  is  to  succede 
by  just  title  of  inheritance.  Can  yow 
imagine  theare  is  any  good  in  him,  who 
durst  so  shameleslye  presume  to  embrewe 
his  hands  in  the  bloode  royal  ?   You  shall 


of  the  Lords  were  in  a  state  of  intimidation.  The  Duke  was  aware  of  his  influence; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  left  London  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army;  being  forced  to  that  course  by  Jane's  refusal  to  part  with  her  father,  who 
had  been  originally  destined  to  that  post  of  immediate  danger.  Northumberland's 
speeches,  before  parting  \vith  the  Council,  as  related  by  Stow  and  Holinshed,  strongly 
betrayed  his  distrust :  but  they  also  contain  a  charge  of  hypocrisv  against  the  Earl  of 
Arundel :  "  As  the  Duke  came  through  the  councell  chamber,  he  tooke  his  leave  of 
the  Earle  of  Arundell,  who  prayed  God  to  be  w*  his  Grace,  saying.  He  was  sorie  it 
was  not  his  chance  to  go  with  nim,  and  beare  him  company,  in  whose  presence  he 
could  find  in  his  heart  to  spend  his  blonde,  even  at  his  feete.  Then  the  Earle  of 
Arundell  tooke  Thomas  Lovell  the  Duke's  boy  by  the  hand,  and  said,  Farewell,  gen- 
tle Thomas,  with  all  my  heart." 

3  Who  were  assembled,  says  Bishop  Godwin  in  his  Annals  of  Queen  Mary,  under 
a  pretence  of  conference  with  the  French  ambassador  La  vail. 

*  Godwin  has  given  this  speech,  though  much  more  briefly,  yet  to  the  same  effect, 
but  with  this  additional  passage  regarding  religion :  *'•  To  accomphsh  this  usurpation, 
indeed,  the  cause  of  religion  was  pretended ;  but,  though  they  had  forgot  the  Apostle's 
advice,  *  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  follow ;'  and  to  obey  even  bad  princes,  *  not  out 
of  fear,  but  for  conscience*  sake ;'  yet  who,  he  asked,  had  seen  cause  to  think  that  in 
matters  of  religion  Queen  Mary  intended  any  alteration  ?  for,  when  she  was  lately  ad- 
dressed about  this  in  Suffolk,  she  had  (which  indeed  was  true)  given  a  very  fair,  satis- 
&c^ry  answer ;  and  what  a  madness  is  it  (says  he)  for  men  to  throw  themselves  into 
certain  destruction,  to  avoid  uncertain  danger.!'  .        ' 
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se  at  last,  when  he  is  once  possest  of  the 
kingdom,  that  he  will  make  reason  obej 
his  appetite,  abandoninge  the  first,  and 
embracinge  the  second,  ^om  whence  will 
growe  injustice,  violence,  rapine,  sede- 
tions,  cruelty,  and  all  kinde  of  villanye. 
Yea,  youre  selves  sballbe  theareby  so 
weakned  as  you  cannot  possiblye  after 
remedye  the  same.  Nowe,  on  tbe  con- 
trarye,  if  we  looke  to  the  Lady  Mary,  we 
may  se  all  goodnes  shyninge  in  her,  from 
whom  we  can  expecte  notbinge  but  trewe 
justice,  continuall  quiet,  pyetye,  mercye, 
and  mylde  government,  w***  vertues, 
thoughe  they  become  others,  yet  are  they 
more  glorious  in  our  owne  JPrince  tben 
any  other,  thearfore  we  are  to  love,  seeke, 
and  embrace  them  as  speciall  ornaments. 
<<  Nowe,  yow  must  not  thinke  this  a 
matter  of  any  greate  difficultye,  seeinge 
that,  thoughe  the  Duke  be  nowe  in  armes, 
yet  will  those  forces  be  at  our  com'aund- 
ment,  if  we  trust  our  selves  and  agree  in 
one,  especially  at  this  present,  when  you 
see  tbe  greater  parte  of  his  armie  haith 
forsaken  him,  together  with  the  generall 
discontentment  that  this  whole  land  con- 
ceives  to  see  one  ravsed  unto  the  Crowne 
that  haith  noe  right  thearunto,  and  her 
deprived  to  whom  it  appertaines  by  sue* 
cession.  And  if  happely  yow  thinke  it  a 
disparidgment  to  proclame  Mary  Queene, 
having  alredye  acknowledged  Jane,  shew- 
inge  thearby  youre  variableness  in  that 
kinde;  I  tell  yow  that  this  oughte  not 
to  prevaile  with  yow,  for,  when  yow  have 
com*itted  an  errour,  you  oughte  to  amend 
it  and  not  maintaine  it,  especially  nowe, 
wheare  you  may  purchase  honour  to  youre 
selves,  safety,  liberty,  and  quiet  to  your 
eowntiy,  and  content  to  all ;  whereas,  if 
yow  should  not  strive  to  reform  your  er- 
rour, yow  should  showe  small  regard  of 
yowre  owne  good,  makinge  yowre  selves 
slaves,  unthankful!  to  yowre  country,  neg- 
lectinge  the  lawes  and  libertyes  thereof 
givinge  occasion  hereafter  of  continuall 
turmoiles  in  the  state,  w*^  infinite  other 
inconveniences,  that  are  like  to  growe 
from  thence.  Amonge  these  yow  are  to 
consider  that  nowe  the  factions  are  di- 
vided, some  biding  with  Mary,  others 
with  the  Duke,  w*'*  will  be  the  utter  over- 
throwe  of  this  Land ;  fibr  you  shall  se 
brother  against  brother,  unckle  againste 
nephewe,  ffather  in  lawe  against  sonne  in 
lawe,  cosen  against  cosen,  and  so  from 
one  unto  another,  yow  shall  se  those  eni- 
mies  that  be  of  the  same  blonde.  Thus 
will  they  weaken  the  strengthe  of  this 
idngdome  by  such  a  dangerous  division, 
v^  at  last  willbe  an  occasion  to  drawe 
forreine  forces  into  this  Land,  so  as,  in 


short  tyme,  we  can  expect  noe  other  then 
to  have  ourselves,  our  substance,  our 
children  and  wives,  a  praye  to  the  soul- 
diers,  w*'*  the  utter  mine  of  our  nobilitye. 
Nowe,  seeinge  we  are  to  suppresse  one 
of  these  toowe  factions,  consider,  I  pray 
yowe,  w«^  is  most  fit  to  be  abandoned 
and  w^^  yow  are  to  adhere  unto.  I  as- 
sure my  selfe,  if  the  basenes  of  yowre  spi- 
rits do  not  hinder  yow,  nor  the  hope  of 
yowre  own  particular  interest  blinde  yow, 
yow  will  say  that  of  the  Duke*s,  as  being 
contrary  to  all  reason,  unjust,  and  fitt  to 
brede  infinit  mischefes  and  inconveni- 
ences,  w'^'*  if  yow  well  understand,  it 
shall  not  be  amisse  to  take  order  accord- 
ingly. For  my  owne  part,  I  se  not  what 
course  can  be  taken  more  reasonable  and 
lawfull,  then  for  us  all,  J03mdye  with  one 
consent,  to  render  obedience  to  our 
Queene,  peace  to  the  people,  and  libertye 
to  our  selves.  To  take  irom  the  Tyrant 
his  authority,  deprivinge  him  of  his  forces, 
and  givinge  the  title  of  this  Crowne  to 
whom  it  by  all  right  belongeth.  Hereift 
yow  shall  do  justice,  and  be  accounted 
both  pittifull  to  men  and  pious  towards 
God,  who  will  never  forsake  yow  in  so 
glorious  an  enterprise." 

Here  the  Earle  ended  hisii^aeeche^ 
w^^  he  had  noe  sooner  done,  but  ihh 
Earle  of  Pembrooke  stoode  up.  and 
spoke  as  foUoweth : 

"  I  neede  not  purpose  to  trouble  my 
selfe  w***  respectinge  that  w*"*  my  Lord  of 
Arundell  haith  alredye  delivered,  his 
Lordship  havinge  sufficiently  handled  the 
same ;  the  rather  for  that  I  knowe  youre 
conceipts  so  good,  as  I  make  noe  doubte  . 
but  yow  fully  understand  him.  But  this 
lie  say,  that  for  my  owne  parte,  I  allowe 
all  that  yv^^  he  haith  said,  and  I  bynde  my 
selfe  to  maintaine  the  quarrell  against  any 
man  that  shall  speake  the  contrarye.** 

And  that  [at]  these  his  last  wordes, 
layinge  his  hande  uppon  his  8Worde> 
he  added, 

**  If  my  Lord  of  Arundell'a  perswasions 
cannot  prevaile  with  you,  eyther  this 
sword  shall  make  Mary  Quene>  or  He 
lose  my  life." 

And  findinge  those  Lords  in  like 
mynde,  who  relented  after  that  they 
sawe  theare  present  estate,  they  went 
forwards  all  together  <  into  Cheap>. 
wheare  they  then  proclaimed  Queue 
Marie;  thence  went  they  to  Paules 
and  songe  Te  Deum,  And  so  puttinge 
order  in  the  Tower  for  the   safety e' 


•  The  Earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  Pembroke^  the  Lord  Treasurer  rMarjais  «f 
Winchester],  Lord  Privy.seal  [Bedford},  Lord  Ckibham,  Lord  Warden  df  the  Cinque 
Poits,  &c. — See  Strype's  Memorials,  iii.  13. 
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thearof^  to  Quene  Maries  use,  w*^  allso 
the  safe  kepinge  of  the  Lady  Janes 
person,  this  Eatie  was  by  the  whole 
assent  of  the  Lords,  dispatched  pre- 
sently away  to  Quene  Mary  with  the 
greate  seale  of  England,^  who  found 
the  sai<?  Quene  in  the  Castle  of  Fre- 
mingham  [Framlingham]  in  SufFolke, 
where  he  delivered  the  same  seale, 
showing  the  good  allegeance  and  duty 
of  the  Lords  and  people  of  London, 
w***  the  eflfecte  of  the  estate  of  all 
things  theare,  and  so  he  was  well 
wellcom'ed  for  his  labour,  as  good 
reason  was. 

It  was  not  longe  after  but  that  these 
newes  weare  broughte  allso  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  thear- 
withall  appalled,  retired  himselfe  from 
Bery  to  Cambridge,  acknowledginge 


his  obedience  to  Quene  Marye  allso ; 
w**  donne,  the  Queues  Majestye  sent 
this  Earle  unto  Cambridge  to  arrest 
him,  and  others  his  adherents,  and  to 
convay  them  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
w**  was  doune  by  him  accordinglye 
and  effectuallye.' 

Thus  was  this  Earle  reputed  of  this 
Quene  for  a  grave  and  noble  Coun- 
sailour.  She  gave  him  the  office  of 
the  Lord  Greate  Maister  of  her  house; 
and  he,  knowing  that  the  same  office 
haith  bene  of  ancient  continewance 
used  in  this  Realme,  by  the  name  of 
Lorde  Steward  of  the  King's  howse, 
this  other  name  being  brought  in  but 
of  late  tyme,  and  taken  out  of  France, 
procured  that  the  Queues  Majesty  did 
assent  by  Parliament^  to  alter  that 
name,  and  to  establishe  the  ould  Ing- 


*  The  same  night  (July  19)  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  the  Lord  Paget  rode  in  post 
to  Queen  Mary,  with  30  horse. — Stow  and  Godwin.  The  draft  of  the  letter  they 
carried  with  them  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  is  printed  in  Ellis*s  2d  series 
of  "  Original  Letters,"  vol.  IL  p.  243. 

7  Having  quoted  Stow's  account  of  the  parting  of  Northumberland  and  Arundel, 
that  of  their  next  encounter  must  be  added,  in  which  the  characteristic  servility  of  the 
age  was  completely  exchanged :  "  The  Duke  went  out  to  meete  him,  and  as  soone  as 
bee  saw  the  Earle  of  Arundell,  hee  fell  on  his  knees,  and  desired  him  to  bee  good  to 
him,  for  the  love  of  God ;  consider  (saith  he)  I  have  done  nothing  but  by  the  consents 
of  you  and  all  the  whole  counseU.*  '  My  Lord  (quoth  the  Earle  of  Arundell),  I  am 
sent  hither  by  the  Queenes  maiestie,  and  in  her  name  I  doe  arrest  you,'  *  And  I  obey 
it,  my  Lord,  (quoth  hee)  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord  of  Arundell,  (quoth  the  Duke)  use 
mercie  towardes  mee,  knowing  the  case  as  it  is.*  *  My  Lord,  (quoth  the  Eaiie)  you 
shoulde  have  sought  for  mercie  sooner ;  I  must  do  according  to  my  commandement.' 
And  therewith  he  committed  the  charge  of  him,  and  of  other,  to  the  guard  and  gen- 
tlemen that  stood  by."  In  MSS.  Harl.  787,  is  a  letter  from  Northumberland  to 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  written  in  the  most  abject  manner,  and  concluding,  **  Your 
honorable  usage  and'  promises  to  me  sithens  these  my  troubles,  have  made  me  bold 
to  challenge  this  kindnesse  at  your  handes,  once  your  fellcKv  and  loving  companion, 
but  now  worthie  of  no  name  but  wretchedness  and  miserie."  The  arrest  took  place 
on  the  21st  of  July;  on  the  25th  the  prisoners  were  brought  into  London,  "under 
the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;"  who,  on  arriving  at  the  Tower,  *'  discharged 
the  Lord  Hastings,  and  had  him  away  with  bim.*'  On  the  31st  he  was  sent  to  do 
the  same  kind  office  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  On  Queen  Mary*s  triumphant  entry 
into  London,  on  the  3d  of  August,  "  the  Earle  of  Arundell,  ryding  next  before  her, 
bare  a  sword  in  his  hand."  On  the  9th  of  August  Bishop  Gardiner,  on  his  release 
from  the  Tower,  went  first  to  Bath  Place,  the  Earl  of  Arundel's,  and  having  been 
home  to  his  own  palace  in  Southwark,  returned  to  the  Earl's  to  dinner.  (Strype's 
Memorials,  iii.  20.)  In  September,  ArunHel  was  a  Commissioner  for  Bishop  Bon- 
ner's restitution,  (ibid.  p.  23.)  On  the  29th  Sept.  he  knighted,  as  Lord  Steward, 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath  made  on  occasion  of  the  Coronation  (p.  35) ;  in  the  proces- 
sion through  London,  on  the  30th,  he  again  bore  the  sword  (p.  36).  On  the  17th 
Feb.  the  Earl  was  Lord  High  Steward  on  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Suffi)lk.  On 
Eling  Philip's  landing  at  Southampton,  on  the  20th  of  July  1554«,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del received  him,  and  immediately  presented  him  with  the  Garter.  (Speed.)  At  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament,  Nov.  12,  1554,  he  bore  the  Queen's  cap  of  maintenance. 
fStrype,  p.  202.)  On  Passion  Sunday,  March  22,  1555-6,  he  was  attendant  on  the 
Queen  at  the  conseci-ation  of  Cardinal  Pole  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Greenwich,  (p.  2S7.)  At  the  commencement  of  Mary's 
reign  he  was  licensed  to  have  SCO  retainers,  a  number  equalled  only  by  the  Lord 
Onmeellor  (Bishop  Gardiner) ;  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Westmoreland,  and  North- 
oimberiand,  each  having  only  100.  (ibid.  p.  480  ) 

•  The  two  Acts  referred  to  are  the  32d  Henry  VIIl.  c.  39,  and  1  Mary,  3,  c.  4. 
The  former,  which  was  passed  in  1531,  whilst  the  Duke  of  6ufi<^k  held  Ae  office, 
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lishe  nan\^  and  manner  belonging  to 
that  office  againe  in  his  [its]  former 
estate,  and  so  doth  it  yet  to  this  day 
continewe.  He  was  allso  the  meanes 
that  all  the  captious  lawes,  w'^^  had 
bene  maid  since  Edward  the  3,  weare 
repealed  in  that  Quenes  tyme;  where- 
by men  might  knowe  howe  to  live  in 
safety  convenient.  Would  to  God 
that  some  of  those  had  not  bene  af- 
terward againe  revived,  or  harder 
maid,  after  her  death.  ^ 

This  Earle  had  allso  ever  a  great 
and  faithfuU  affection  to  serve  his 
Kinge  trewly,  w*^^  well  appeared  in 
this  Queenes  raigne,  beside  the  rest  of 
his  life.  For  at  the  Com'otion  of 
Wyette,  W*  was  a  thinge  soddaine, 
and  present  service  greatlye  to  be  then 
regarded,  he  did  then  furnishe  into 
the  feilde  Ix  great  horses  of  his  owne, 
out  of  his  owne  stable,  with  men  and 
all  things  fitt  for  service  on  horse- 
backe.  He  did  likewise  furnishe  eight 
C.  footemen  of  his  owne,  through- 
outlye  uppon  his  owne  chardges  ;  and 
for  all  this  tooke  not  one  groate  for 
allowance.^** 

After  this,  when  greate  cause  was, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Christendome,  to 
have  an  assured  peace  betwene  Charles 


the  fiveth  and  the  Frenche  Kiiige^^^  the 
Pope  sending  Cardinall  Poold  to  the 
treaty  thearof,  as  Legaite  from  him, 
the  Quenes  Majesty  sent  this  Earle, 
associatinge  with  him  Stephen  Gar- 
dener, Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Chancellour  of  England,  with  also  the 
Lord  Paget.  These  met  at  Marke, 
withe  Commissioners  from  the  Empe- 

rour  and  the  Frenche  King, 

being  theare  for  the  Emperour,  and 

for  the  Frenche  Kinge.** 

This  Earle  moreover  continewed  all- 
wayes  of  a  greate  and  noble  mynde. 
Amonge  the  number  of  whose  doings, 
that  past  in  his  tyme,  this  one  is  not 
the  least,  to  showe  his  magnificence, 
that  perceivinge  a  sumptous  house 
called  Nonesuche  to  have  bene  be- 
gon,  but  not  finished,  by  his  first  mais- 
ter  Kinge  Henry  the  eighte,  and  thear- 
fore  in  Quene  Maryes  tyme  thoughte 
mete  rather  to  have  bene  pulled  downe 
and  solde  by  peacemeale  then  to  be 
perfited  at  her  charges,  he,  for  the' 
love  and  honour  he  bare  to  his  olde 
maister,  desired  to  buve  the  same 
house,  by  greate,  of  the  Quene,  for 
w^^  he  gave  faire  lands  unto  her  High- 
nes;^3  and,  having  the  same,  did  not 
leave  till  he  had  fuUye  finished  it  in 


merely  altered  its  title  from  Lord  Steward  to  Master  of  the  Household,  or  Grand 
Malstre  Dbostel  du  Roy,  preserving  to  it  the  same  authority,  privileges,  &c.  By  the 
latter,  which  is  not  of  much  greater  length,  the  ancient  title  was  restored.  They  will 
be  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm. 

'  This  passage  affords  strong  presumption  that  the  writer  was  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

i<>  A  letter  of  Arundel  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  28  Jan.  1553,  And  relating 
to  W^att's  rebelUon,  which  was  then  in  agitation,  is  printed  in  Lodge*s  Illustrations 
of  Bntish  History,  vol.  L  p.  187. 

11  This  was  in  May  1555;  they  *' returned  againe  into  England  about  the  midst  of 
June,  without  any  agreement  making."  Stow.  At  the  beginning  of  September  fol- 
lovidng,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Huntingdon,  and  others, 
accompanied  King  Philip  to  Calais  on  his  way  to  the  Netherlands. 

12  The  former  of  these  blanks  is  to  be  filled  with  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Cell,  and  several  others  mentioned  by  Strype ;  and  the  latter  with  those  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lori-aine,  the  Due  de  Montmorenci,  and  others ;  see  the  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials,  vol.  IIL  p.  218. 

13  The  lands  were  in  Norfolk ;  their  names  and  other  particulars  of  the  exchange, 
will  be  seen  in  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  vol.  II.  p.  4^.  The  transaction  was 
dated  Nov.  23,  1557.  The  following  year  was  probably  spent  in  finishing  the  man- 
sion of  Nonesuch ;  and  in  August  1559,  the  new  Queen,  Elizabeth,  was  for  five  days 
sumptuously  entertained  there,  with  banquets,  masques,  and  music,  the  account  of 
which,  originally  printed  in  Str3rpe*s  Memorials,  has  been  repeated  by  most  of  the  his- 
torians of  Nonesuch.  Mr.  Lysons  has  printed  an  autograph  wan'ant  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  dated  at  Nonesuch  Aug.  22,  1571,  desiring  his  park-keeper  to  allow  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  *'  syche  and  so  many  deere  of  season,  in  wynter  andsomer  yerely,  as 
his  Grace  shall  wryght  for;**  and  "if  hyt  shall  plese  him  to  hunt  at  any  tyme,  I  will 
ye  make  him  syche  game  as  ye  woll  doe  unto  me."  This  shows  thattne  Earl  conti- 
nued to  reside  there  occasionally  during  his  latter  years ;  and  Lysons  has  also  recorded 
several  subsequent  visits  of  the  Queen  to  Nonesuch^'until,  after  the  Earl  of  Arunders 
death,  she  repurchased  it  of  his  son-in.law  Lord  Lumley,  and  it  became  during  her 
latter  years  her  fiivourite  abode,  **■  which  of  all  other  places  she  likes  best."     (Ko^- 
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buildings,  reparations,  paviments,  and 
gardens,  in  as  ample  and  perfit  sorte 
as  by  the  first  intente  and  meaninge  of 
the  said  Kinge  his  old  maister,  the 
same  should  have  bene  performed,  and 
so  it  is  nowe  evident  to  be  beholden  of 
all  strangers,  and  others,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  this  Realrae,  as  a  pearl e  there- 
of. The  same  he  haith  lefte  to  his 
posterity,^ ^  garnished  and  replenished 
with  riche  furnitures ;  amonge  the  w*^"* 
his  Lybrarie  is  righte  worthye  of  re- 
membrance.'® 

He  v\ras  allso  a  man  so  inclined  to 
directnes  and  justice,  equallie  to  be 
ministred,  wher  he  had  chardge,  as 
that,  fyndinge  that  Queue  Marye,  by 
sinister  workinge  of  some  meane  per- 
sons of  her  Counsaile,  to  be  a  stay  of 


old  order  and  administration  of  mat- 
ters w^^'in  his  chardge,  aswell  within 
the  office  of  the  Marshallsee  as  in  the 
housholde,  he  did  not  prefer  his  vaine 
glorye  nor  profit  before  his  honor  and 
credit,  but  kiste  his  white  staffe,  and 
delivered  the  same  againe  unto  her 
Majesty,  with  humility  and  great 
obedience.  As  this  showed  in  him  a 
matter  worthye  great  memory,  so  must 
I  tell  yow  that  the  graciousnes  of  that 
Queue  was  noe  lesse  to  be  noted  ;  for, 
albeit  that  for  the  present  she  found 
her  selfe  soarye  for  the  losse  of  such 
an  ordinarye  officer,  and  could  have 
been  contented  that  it  had  not  fallen 
oute  so  as  the  matter  in  her  eyes  did 
testifie,  yet  did  she  beare  noe  displea- 
sure thearfore,  but  had  him  ever  after 


land  White  to  Sir  R.  Sydney,  1599.)  In  referring  to  the  descriptions  of  Nonesuch  by 
Hentzner  and  Camden,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  of  them  has  evidently  copied 
from  the  other, — a  fact  not  noticed  either  by  Walpole,  Lysons,  or  Bray ;  and  it  may 
also  be  observed  that  the  fairy  edifice  represented  in  Houfnagle's  view  (copied  in  the 
Environs  and  in  Nichols*s  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  will  be  found  to  be  consi- 
derably exaggerated  (particularly  in  the  flying  turrets  and  domes),  when  compared 
with  the  more  sober  view  in  Speed's  map  of  Surrey.     It  may  also  be  mentioned,  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Surrey,  Appendix,  p.  Ixxxix.  that  there  is  no  print  of  the 
palace  by  Hogenbachius ;  that  name  having  been  merely  an  error  for  Houfnaglius,  in 
the  "British  Topography,"  vol.11,  p. 274;  where  also  the  same  error  (when  com- 
mitted) led  Mr.  Gough  to  suppose  that  Houfiiagle's  view  belonged  to  Sturt's  set, 
instead  of  its  being  the  same  as  that  in  Braunii  Civitates.     Sturt  had,  however,  a 
print  of  Nonesuch  on  sale ;  but  not  having  seen  it,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  an  ori- 
ginal view  or  a  copy.  The  survey  of  Nonesuch  palace  by  the  Farliamentary  Commis- 
sioners in  1650,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  and  in  the  History  of 
Surrey,  gives  a  particular  description  of  the  edifice  at  that  period ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  notice  of  this  extraordinary  structure  is  one  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  since  the  publication  of  the  History  of  Surrey,  in  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Evelyn ;  who 
visited  the  palace  in  1665-6.     The  warm  admiration  of  the  statues  and  relievos  ex* 
pressed  by  a  critic  of  such  well -cultivated  taste,  at  once  obtains  that  credit  which 
might  not  perhaps  have  been  implicitly  conceded  to  the  opinion  of  the  earlier  writers. 
Evelyn  says,  they  "  must  needs  have  been  the  work  of  some  celebrated  Italian  ;'*  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  account  in  Braun.     With  respect  to  the  final  fate  of  Nonsuch, 
Aubrey's  assertion  that  it  was  wholly  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  "  so  that 
one  stone  was  not  left  on  another,"  is  of  course  at  once  refuted  by  Evdvn's  notice  of 
it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (and  at  that  time  the  business  of  the  Exchequer  was 
transacted  there  during  the  plague  in  London) ;  and,  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  page  of 
Aubrey's  History  it  is  contradicted  by  himself,  when  he  states  that  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley  built  Durdans  in  Epsom,  from  the  materials  of  Nonesuch,  sold  by  Barbara 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.     This  was  probably  after  the  ^  year  1670,  when  the  Duchess 
(on  being  created  a  Peeress)  took  the  title  of  her  barony  from  Nonesuch.     A  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  palace  appears  to  have  been  yet  remaining  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  Second.     The  copy  of  Aubrey's  Surrey  containing  a  MS.  note  to  this  eflfect,  is 
now  in  the  library  of  J.  B.  Nichols,  esq.  F.  S. A. ;  and  as  that  memorandum  is  printed 
in  Gough's  British  Topography  with  two  important  inaccuracies  ("  this  house,*'  in- 
stead of  **  part  of  the  house,"  and  "  Charles  II."  instead  of  James,)  I  transcribe  it 
exactly  from  the  original :  "  In  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  2d,  given  to  Barbara 
dutchess  of  Cleveland,  who  sold  it.    Part  of  the  house  [the  words  '*  part  of"  inter- 
lined, and  therefore  we  may  presume  a  great  part,  which  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  mention  of  the  two  courts,]  was  standing  in  King  James  the  2d's  time  or  there 
about,  and  seen  by  me  P.  Le  Neve,  Norroy.    It  was  done  with  plaister  work  made 
of  rye  dough,  in  imagry,  very  costly ;  had  2  courts,  the  innermost  was  the  finest.** 

^  This  shows  the  memoir  to  have  been  written  before  Nonesuch  was  sold  by  Lord 
Lumleytothe  Queen. 

^  Some  remarks  on  the  Earl's  library  will  be  made  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
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in  greate  estimation.  He  conttnewed 
of  her  Counsell;  she  applied  him  in 
the  greatest  matters  of  this  Realme, 
and  never  did  place  any  other  in  his 
office  duringe  her  Grace's  t)'me ;  for 
presently  after  she  sent  him  to  Sir- 
carope  in  com'ission  w**>  Thurelbie  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  Doctor  Wotton,  for 
a  peace  betwene  France  and  the  Kinge 
of  Spayne,  and  betwene  France  and 
us  ;  whearat  theare  was  a  most  noble 

assemblye, beinge  appointed 

for  the  Kinge  of  Spayne, 

for  the  Frenche  Kinge,  and  the  Dutches 
of  Loraine  beinge  the  meane  betwixte 
both  parties.  At  w'^'*  treatye  he  mighte 
as  easely  and  with  as  muche  gaine  have 
assented  to  the  giving  away  of  our  in- 
terest to  Callis  as  others  did  that  came 
after  him,  if  [he]  had  had  as  little  re- 
gard theareof  as  they  had  ;  ^^  but  I 
will  let  that  passe,  leavinge  it  unto 
such  as  will  perhaps  write  the  stoary 
thearof. 

(7b  he  continued,) 


Mr.  Urban,  June  8. 

MANY  of  your  friends  must,  in  the 
course  of  their  historical  reading,  have 
felt  the  want  of  a  Date  Book  on  the 
plan  of  Sir  Harry  Nicolas's  "  Chro- 
nology of  History,"  which  is  just 
published  as  the  44th  vol.  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  Cyclopaedia.  It  is  therefore  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  greater  accu- 
racy has  not  been  used  in  its  compi- 
lation ;  and  since  the  errors  and  omis- 
sions are  such  as  (in  the  author's 
words)  "should  not  be  long  allowed 
to  pass  without  correction,"  I  trust  I 
shall  be  excused  in  noticing  a  few 
which  have  presented  themselves  on  a 
partial,  and  somewhat  cursory,  exami- 
nation of  the  work. 

At  p.  100,  it  is  stated  that  "the 
Quinzaine,  or  Quinsime,  or  Quin- 
disme,  (or  Quindena,  p.  122,)  in  the 
instance  of  Easter,  means  the  eight 
days  preceding,  and  the  eight  days 
following  Easter-day.  In  all  other 
instances  the  Quinzaine  begins  on  the 
feast-day  itself,  and  is  the  fourteenth 
day  after  a  feast  day."  In  support  of 
the  first  clause  is  a  reference  to  "  L'art 


de  verifier  lea  Dates ;"  and  althoagh 
this  may  be  the  meaning  affixed  to  the 
term  by  the  French'  ecclesiastics^  a 
reference  to  the  latin  table  of  terms . 
and  returns  in  the  Instructor  Clericalis* 
or  any  of  the  old  books  on  the  practice 
of  the  Courts,  would  have  shewn  that 
Quindena  Paschse  was  invariably  used 
by  English  lawyers  as  synonymous 
with  "  a  die  pasch4B  in  quindecim  dies," 
exactly  as  Quindena  Sancti  Hilarii 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  "  o  die 
sancti  Hilarii  in  quindecim  dies.'* 

At  p.  38,  we  are  told  that"  in  England^ 
in  the  7th,  and  so  late  as  the  I3ih  cen- 
tury, the  year  was  reckoned  from 
Christmas  day ;  but  in  the  I2th  ceu" 
tury  the  Anglican  church  began  the 
year  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  prac- 
tice was  also  adopted  by  civilians  in  the 
I4th  century  :  "  but  a  few  lines  further 
is  mentioned  "  the  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
and  legal  year,  which  was  used  by  the 
church  and  in  all  public  instruments, 
which' began  at  Christmas,  until  the 
end  of  the  13th  century ;  after  that 
time  it  commenced  on  the  25th  March." 
This  is  certainly  far  from  being  perspi- 
cuous. At  p.  110  is  a  glossary  of 
dates,  in  which  the  error  respecting 
the  Quindena  Paschse  (as  regards 
English  history)  is  repeated;  and 
"  Coena  Domini"  is  explained  to  mean 
"Holy  Thursday "  (Ascension  day)  ; 
but  in  the  old  English  Liturgies,  the 
name  Ccena  Domini  is  always  applied 
to  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  being 
the  day  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  instituted. 

But  the  most  serious  errors  and 
omissions  occur  in  the  Alphabetical 
Calendar  of  Saints.  At  p.  124. —  "Ed- 
mund, King  and  Martyr,  Nov.  22 ;" 
it  should  be  the  20th.  The  procla- 
mation of  Edward  I.  from  which  his 
regnal  years  are  dated,  is  recorded  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Edmund,  King  and  Martyr;  and  as 
Sir  H.  N.  very  justly  observes,  "  the* 
confusion  and  errors  which  a  mistake 
of  even  one  day  in  the  regnal  year 
creates,  in  reducing  such  dates  to  the 
common  system,  must  at  once  be  ob- 
vious." Archbishop  Wilfrid's  day  is 
marked  by  the  difference  of  type,  as 


'*  The  biographer  is  here  under  an  error;  as  the  Earl  was  not  sent  to  join  this 
embassy  until  two  months  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  **  Jan.  19,  a 
letter  was  sent  from  the  Council  to  Thirleby,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  Com- 
missioners  abroad  for  settling  terms  of  Peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  signifying 
the  Queen's  determination  to  send  the  Earl  of  AnindeL"  The  three  Commissioiiers 
returned  together  in  April.  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  1.  pp.  38, 188. 
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being  observed  in  the  English  rituals 
on  the  1 0th  Feb.,  and  in  the  foreign 
rituals  on  Oct.  12  ;  whereas  in  the 
York  Breviary,  the  former  day  is  not 
noticed,  and  the  latter  appears  as  a 
red  letter  day ;  and  since  Wilfrid  was 
a  favourite  Yorkshire  Saint,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  deeds  would  be  dated 
with  reference  to  his  feast. — "  William 
Archbishop  of  YorJc,  June  8,"  is  given  ; 
but  the  feast  of  his  translation,  which 
was  held  on  the  Sunday  next  after 
Epiphany,  is  omitted. — "  Relics,  feast 

of  the Jan.  27/'  in  what  church  ? 

He  omits  the  Festum  Reliq.  Eccl. 
Ebor.,  which  was  observed  on  the 
1 9th  Oct. ;  but  a  person  meeting  with 
this  date  in  a  north-country  deed, 
would,  of  course,  on  consulting  the 
Calendar  before  us,  apply  it  to  the 
27th  Jan. — "  Martin,  Pope  and  Mar- 
tyr, translation  of,  Nov.  12,  L."  In 
the  York  Breviary,*  10th  Nov.  is  ap- 
pointed for  Martin,  Pope  and  Con- 
fessor.— Leodegar,  B.  and  M.  2nd 
Oct.,*  and  O  Sapientia,  l6th  Dec, 
are  omitted,  and  the  renowned  Uu- 
decim  Mill.  Virg,,  whose  day  was 
observed  in  England,  are  only  to  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Ursula  and 
her  companions,  where  they  would 
not  be  recognized,  except  by  such  as 
are  acquainted  with  their  legendary  his- 
tory.— Some  of  our  thorough  Britons 
will,  perhaps,  think  that  the  author 
copies  too  closely  the  French  autho- 
rities ;  and  there  certainly  is  room  for 
a  little  national  jealousy,  when  we 
find  the  learned  Knight  duly  recording 
the  Mairdi-gras  of  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours, (vide  Caramentrant,  p.  Ill,) 
whilst  its  worthy  old  English  compeer 
Pancake  Tuesday  is  silently  passed 
over. 

I  will  now  venture,  though  with 
much  diffidence,  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
which  really  seem  to  me  completely 
to  reconcile  the  dates  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  quoted  at  p.  311, 
with  the  historical  fact  that  Henry  VH. 
became  possessed  of  the  Crown  of 
England  on  the  22nd  August,  1485. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
decision  respecting  ecclesiastical  leases, 
the  word  "  from"  preceding  a  certain 
day  in  limitations  of  land,  &c.  was 
always  held  to  mean  the  same  'as 
"  after,"  and  consequently  to  exclude 


*  Breviarium  ad  usum  insignis  Metro*' 
poUtanae  ecclesiae  Eboracensis,  Paris, 
1526. 


the  day  to  which  the  wof  d  fi*<m  had 
reference.  Thus  Coke  (1  Inst.  46,  b.) 
says,  "  Touching  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  lease  for  years,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  if  a  lease  be  made  by 
indenture,  bearing  date  26  Mail,  &c. 
to  have  and  to  hold  for  21  years  from 
the  date,  or  from  the  day  of  the  date, 
it  shall  begin  on  the  27th  day  of  May.*' 
Applying  then  this  plain  rule  to  the 
act  for  vesting  the  duchies  of  Lancaster 
and  Cornwall  in  the  king,  it  follows 
that  the  legal  effect  of  the  enactment, 
"  that  from  the  said  xxjst  day  of 
August,  the  king  should  enjoy  the 
castles,"  &c.,  was  to  invest  the  king 
with  an  ownership,  commencing  on 
the  22nd  of  August ;  and  that  if  the 
enactment  had  run,  "  that /roi»  the 
22nd  day  of  August,  the  king  should 
enjoy,  &c."  Henry's  right  of  pro- 
perty would  not  have  commenced  until 
the  23rd  of  August  This  view  ex- 
actly coincides  with  Henry's  procla- 
mation, quoted  in  the  note,  p.  312, 
where  he  ordered  such  goods  of  an 
individual  to  be  seized,  as  he  pos- 
sessed CN  the  22nd  August.  Then 
with  reference  to  the  Act  for  attainting 
the  adheients  of  Richard  HL,  the  first 
date  which  occurs  is  "  the  xxxjst  day 
of  August,  the  first  year,"  &c. — ^the 
next  date  is  "  the  said  xxijd.  day  of 
the  said  month  then  next  following," 
but  the  use  of  the  term  "  said  xxijd." 
seems  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the 
first  mentioned  date  should  also  be 
xxijd.,  else  to  what  can  "  the  said**  be 
referred.  The  subsequent  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  the  attainted 
persons,  &c.  would,  of  course,  for  the 
reason  above-mentioned,  take  effect 
"from  the  21st,"  in  order  to  have  a 
legal  force  on  the  22nd.  With  theee 
remarks  I  shall  leave  the  decision  of 
this  question  to  more  able  judgments. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  G. 

Richmond,  Yorkshire. 


Mr.  Urban, 
THE  enclosed  humourous  (if  not 
very  poetical)  lines  are  the  production 
of  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  formerly  of  King's 
Bench  Walk,  Temple,  who  practised 
as  an  attorney  and  special  pleader. 
He  died  not  long  since,  aged  about 
eighty.  He  was  bred  under  the  famous 
Mr,  Warren,  who  was  for  many  years 
an  eminent  special  pleader,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  only  one  who  in  his  time  con- 
fined bis  practice  to  that  branch  of  the 
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profession,  his  usual  fee  being  3s.  6d. 
The  Petition  had  the  desired  effect, 
Matilda  Smith  having  in  consequence 
received  from  Mr.  Sheridan  her  wages. 
Yours,  &c.  P.  J. 

TO  THE   RIGHT   HON.    RICHAIID    BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. 

The  most  mournful,  miserable,  and  piti- 
ful Petition  of  Matilda  Smith,  his  late 
servant, 
Humbly  showeth,— 

The  six  months  since  your  house  she  left, 
Seem  to  her  so  many  ages  ; 

And  she  will  be  of  hope  bereft. 
Unless  you  pay  Till*  her  wages. 

She  has  no  home,  no  cash,  no  friend ; 

Money  her  wants  best  assuages ; 
Her  life  must  soon  come  to  its  end, 

If  you  pay  not  Till  her  wages. 

She  fears  that  she  must  go  to  jail, 
King's  Bench,  Fleet,  or  other  cages ; 

Hard  is  her  lot  if  you  shall  fail 
Speedily  to  pay  her  wages. 

Most  of  her  clothes  are  sold  or  gone, 
Some  in  pawn-shops  lie  on  gages ; 

Without  apparel  she  's  undone, 
Unless  you  pay  Till  her  >vages. 

All  her  misery  to  recount 

Would  require  a  dozen  pages ; 

None  of  which  she  can  surmount. 
If  you  don't  pay  Till  her  wages. 

Ruin  will  come  upon  her  soon. 
Her  unhappy  mind  presages. 

Unless  you  grant  to  her  the  boon 
Of  paying  Till's  bit  of  wages. 

The  Landlady  demands  her  rent, 

Not  paid,  she  storms,  raves,  and  rages ; 

Threatens  distraint,  nor  will  relent 
Unless  you  pay  Till  her  wages. 

Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Otway,  Dryden, 
All  our  ancient  playhouse  sages. 

Were  men  servants  could  confide  in, 
'Cause  they  always  paid  their  wages. 

She  has  been  told  that  play'rs  of  old 
Could  not  on  the  scenic  stages 

Both  life  and  soul  together  hold, 
If  denied  their  weekly  wages. 

Till  thanks  you  for  the  payment  made 
Of  three  guineas  by  a  draught 

On  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.  who  paid 
The  same  in  manner  kind,  and  laughed. 

Five  pounds  more,  and  shillings  eight. 
The  balance  due  will  now  be  found; 

For  which  she  can  no  longer  wait. 
As  her  affairs  are  quite  aground. 

For  this  said  sum,  to  her  so  great, 

She  will,  when  paid,  O !  pleasing  sound. 

Give  you  a  thousand  thanks,  and  straight 
Her  prayers,  as  in  duty  bound. 

*  Contraction  of  Matilda. 


She  begs  you'll  pay  her  in  one  sum, 
Not  by  lingering  one  pound  stages ; 

Then  no  more  tiresome  she'll  become 
By  oft  asking  you  for  wages. 

This  freedom  Till  hopes  you'll  foi^give. 
For  her  existence  she  applies; 

By  payment  prompt  she'll  cheerful  live, 
Without  it  poor  Matilda  dies. 

RoBT.  Gray. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug,  9* 

IN  addition  to  your  simple  notices 
of  Canon  Bailye's  "  birth,  preferment, 
and  death,  (see  Obituary  p.  89,) 
the  following  extracts  from  his  cor- 
respondence for  many  years  with  an 
old  Christ  Church  friend,  cannot  but 
be  interesting  ;  as  illustrative  of  an 
honourable  life,  and  more  especially 
as  renewing  our  acquaintance  with. 
Johnson,  Darwin,  Sbward,  Hay- 
ley,  Howard,  Wilberfohce,*  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  whose 
names  are  always  hailed  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  : — 

Letter  I. — H.  B.  to  R.  P.  Truro. 

Jan.  21,  1782. 
"  We  have  had  the  great  poet 
Hayley  with  us  at  Lichfield,  on  a 
visit  to  Miss  Seward.  He  is  going 
to  publish  a  poem  on  the  progress  of 
Epic  Poetry,  in  six  books.  The  poeti- 
cal part  is  finished ;  and  he  is  now 
writing  the  notes.  1  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  Pratt's 
'  Fair  Circassian'  is  deficient  in  anima- 
tion, nature,  and  pathos.  I  go  to- 
morrow night  to  see  'the  Count  of 
Narbonne.' " — It  was  then,  oppressed 
with  the  heat  of  the  theatre,  a  lady 
fainted,  whom  Mr.  Bailye  bore  into 
the  fresh  air,  and  relieved  with 
essences,  and  afterwards  married. 


Letter  II. 
r  August  1,  1782. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  an  excursion 
into  Needwood  forest,  with  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Lichfield-* 
a  romantic  scheme  of  Miss  Seward's* 
Tlie  situation  of  this  place  beggars 
description*  Its  woods,  rivulets,  and 
extensive  views,  fill  the  imagination 
with  every  idea  of  the  sublime  and 

•  Such  was  the  likeness  between  Wil- 
berforce  and  Thomas  Polwhele,  Esq., 
late  of  Polwhele,  both  in  figure  and 
features,  that  they  might  have  been  mis* 
taken  one  for  the  other. 
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beautiful.  In  this  Forest  we  assem- 
bled in  the  morning.  —  We  dined 
under  the  first  oak  we  met  with.  It 
seemed  to  be  enchantment — we  had 
no  earthly  care.  Miss  Seward  was 
remarkably  agreeable.  But  to  de- 
scribe all  that  passed  among  us,  were 
impossible.  We  laughed  at  any  thing 
— the  turning  up  of  a  straw  was  suffi- 
cient. The  grave  ones  may  frown 
upon  us,  hut  no  matter ;  what  is  life 
without  its  innocent  follies  ?" 

Letter  III. 

Nov.  5,  1782. 
**  Dr.  Johnson,  last  week,  honoured 
our  assembly  with  his  presence — the 
friend  of  every  virtue  —  religious, 
humane,  charitable !  He  is  not  among 
the  admirers  of  Miss  Seward's  poetry. 
Mr.  Peter  Garrick  (brother  to  our 
English  Roscius)  has  presented  me 
with  a  beautiful  edition  of  Horace, 
which  was  his  brother's.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  invaluable  gift,  and 
turn  over  the  volumes  as  a  hermit 
does  his  beads,  and  imagine  I  catch 
inspiration  every  hour ! " 

Letter  IV. 

March  16,  1786. 
"  I  saw  Darwin  on  Monday  last. 
He  desired  me  to  say,  with  cordial 
remembrances,  that  he  would  write  to 
you  soon. — Your's  is  a  just  portrait 
of  Miss  Seward — her  exact  character. 
I  was  conducted,  the  other  day,  to 
her  '  blue  region,*  as  Andre  calls  it. 
She  was  there,  busy  in  translating 
or  rather  in  transposing  an  Ode  of 
Horace,  without  understanding  a 
word  of  the  original.  She  had  three 
different  translations  before  her — 
Francis's,  Smart's,  and  Bromick's— 
out  of  which  she  compounds  her  own !" 

Letter  V. 

Jan.  14,  1787. 
"  To  Howard's  monument  we  have 
as  yet  (at  Lichfield)  only  two  sub- 
scribers— Miss  Seward  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White — ^both  friends  of  Nichols, 
the  very  ingenious  editor  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  and  I  believe  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  fund.  I  have 
a  gentleman  at  my  house,  a  Mr.  Wol- 
ferstan,  who  subscribed  ten  guineas, 
and  is  one  of  the  Committee.  He 
tells  me  Mr.  Howard  had  sent  several 
letters  to  put  a  stop  to  the  design. — 
Howard's  modesty  and  humility  were 
apparent  in  every  line  of  his  will, 
which  he  made  before  he  left  England, 


as  he  thought  it  probable  that  his  visit 
to  Turkey  might  occasion  his  death." 

Letter  VI. 

Feb.  10,  1791. 

"  How,  my  dear  friend,  can  a  work 
like  yours,  accord  with  the  felicities 
of  fancy? — ^The  Yahoo  squires  may 
chuckle  over  their  pedigrees,  .  .  . 
but  they  can  never  comprehend  the 
extent  of  your  views.  .  .  The  ex- 
tent of  their  views  is  not  beyond 
the  circumference  of  their  horseponds  ! 
♦  ♦  *  *  *  Miss  Seward's  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Weston  is  ridicu- 
lous. ♦  *  ♦  Dr.  Darwin's*  poem 
is  exquisitely  fine  —  philosophically, 
poetically  beautiful !  The  second  vol. 
published  before  the  first.  The  first 
waiting  for  some  chemical  experi- 
ments !  You  will  smile  at  this — for 
never  before  ( I  conceive)  did  a  poem 
depend  upon  chemistry  for  its  com- 
pletion." 

Letter  VII. 

May  22,  1792. 

**  Wilberforce  generally  spends  his 
summer  vacation  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Gisborne,  at  Yoxall.  Wilberforce  is 
a  delightful  companion.  The  world 
never  erred  more  than  in  representing 
his  as  a  gloomy,  austere  character. 
He  is  a  religious  man  :  and  people  are 
too  apt  to  associate  the  idea  of  aus- 
terity with  Christianity." 

Letter  VIII. 

Sept.  17,  1792. 
"  Hayley's  Essay  on  Old  Maids 
offended  Miss  Seward  very  much. 
She  thought  she  saw  in  one  of  the 
characters  a  resemblance  of  herself. 
She  wrote  to  Hayley.  His  answer 
did  not  do  away  the  accusation,  and 
their  correspondence  ceased.  ♦  ♦  * 
In  your  Ode  on  the  Susceptibility  of 
the  Poetical  Mind,  you  have  expressed, 
in  the  most  simple  and  animated 
language,  that  tremulous  sensibility — 
that  perception  of  the  beautiful  which 
a  poetical  mind  alone  is  capable  of 
feeling,  and  which  is  always  insepar- 
able from  it" 

Letter  IX. 

ApHl  5,  1793. 
'*  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
the  concern  and  anxiety  I  felt  in  read- 
ing an   account  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  P      ^  . 

*  Here  again,  '*  opinions  change^"  but 
the  Ode  to  May  all  must  think  supremely 
beautiful. 
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Come  up  to  me,  my  dearest  P.»  and 
Mrs.  Bailye  and  myself  will  do  all 
we  can  to  comfort  and  to  make  you 
comfortable.  I  will  not  preach  to 
you  resignation,  and  insult  your  grief 
with  impertinent  morality.  Nature 
will  have  her  course ;  and  religion 
will  never  revolt  from  the  expression 
of  those  feelings  which  do  honour  to 
our  nature.  Such  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  happiness  cannot  be  broken, 
without  the  keenest  sense  to  vibrate 
through  the  whole." 

Letter  IX. 

Sept,  29,  1793. 
"  You  have  experienced  very  illiberal 
treatment.  But  your  situation  is  not 
without  example.  Shaw  meets  with 
little  support,  though  for  his  '  Stafford- 
shire' he  has  procured  materials  of  all 
kinds ;  many  of  them  digested  with 
unusual  elegance  and  extent  of  litera- 
ture." *  *  *  "I  like  your  Ser- 
mon very  much  indeed ;  but  1  cannot 
approve  of  your  censure  of  the  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  I  rather  suspect  that  the  note 
was  written  under  the  influence  of  Sir 
George  Yonge.  You,  with  all  your 
ingenuity,  cannot  make  that  right 
which  is  fundamentally  wrong.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  people  who  use 
any  '  means  in  their  power  (as  you 
suggest)  to  distress  the  Government, 
and  recur  to  the  Abolition  to  gain  their 
end.'  But  the  sincere  advocates  for 
the  Abolition  are  actuated  by  a  higher 
motive.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
Wilberforce  and  his  friend  Gisbome, 
two  of  '  the  most  clamorous ;'  and  I 
venerate  their  characters  as  much  as 
yon  do  Howard's." 

(To  he  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  6. 

As  well  as  your  valuable  correspon- 
dent, R.  P.,  (p.  512)  I  have  many  in- 
teresting letters  from  the  late  Mr. 
Drew,  with  whom  1  became  acquainted 
at  St.  Aufirtle,  when  travelling  through 
Cornwall  for  the  Beauties  of  England, 
in  the  years  1801  and  1802.  He  com- 
municated much  valuable  information 
for  that  work ;  and  also  furnished  me 
with  some  very  curious  notices  of,  and 
comments  on  the  manners,  customs, 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
Cornish  miners.  These  letters  I  have 
submitted  to  his  son,  who  is  preparing 
a  memoir  of  his  amiable  and  well-in- 
formed father.  They  relate  also  to  his 
early  studies,  his  first  literary  aspira- 


tions, and  contain  his  opinions  before 
he  had  embarked  on  the  perilous  and 
ever- changeful  ocean  of  literature,  be- 
fore he  had  communicated  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Whitaker.  That  gentleman 
afterwards  became  his  warm  friend 
and  patron. 

Although  I  may  venture  to  claim 
«ome  little  credit,  in  having  first  di- 
rected Mr.  Drew's  attention  and  in- 
quiries to  topographical  literature,  yet 
I  knew  but  little  of  the  extent  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  Mr.  Drew's  History 
of  that  county,  until  I  undertook  to 
write  the  short  notices  for  Fisher's 
beautiful  views  of  Cornwall.  I  was 
then  induced  to  examine  his  volumes, 
and  compare  them  with  Lysons's 
"  Magna  Britannia,"  and  other  works. 
The  work,  though  not  so  technical  as 
the  more  experienced  writings  in  this 
branch  of  literature,  will  be  found  to 
be  replete  with  original  and  interesting 
information." 

Yours,  &c.  John  Britton. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  15. 

TO  refute  ihe  improbable  story 
(mentioned  in  your  May  number,  p. 
400)  relative  to  LordMountnorris,  (af- 
terwards Viscount  Valentia)  having 
been  butler  to  Lord  Falkland  when 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  allow  me  to  state 
the  following  dates  : — 

Lord  Falkland  was  appointed  Deputy 
of  Ireland  in  1622.  At  that  time  Lord 
Mountnorris  was  a  privy  councillor, 
so  appointed  1616  ;  a  baronet,  so  cre- 
ated 1620  ;  had  a  patent  of  reversion 
to  the  title  of  Lord  Valentia,  in  the 
event  of  his  relative.  Sir  Henry  Power, 
Vise.  Valentia,  dying,  s.  p.  m.,  dated 
1^21.  Amongst  other  employments 
and  situations  held  by  Lord  Mount- 
norris, I  find  he  was  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Mountnorris,  1612 ;  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Armagh,  1613  ;  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  for  Ireland, 
I6l6.  The  Annesley,  called  by  Cla- 
rendon "  a  servant,"  is  by  other  au- 
thorities stated  to  have  been  one  of 
the  lord  deputy's  gentlemen  ushers. 
As  to  the  descent  of  the  Newport  Pag- 
nel  Annesleys  from  the  old  Notting- 
hamshire Annesleys,  it  is,  I  believe, 
admitted  at  the  Heralds'  Office,  and 
there  recorded ;  at  the  same  time  no 
doubt  the  importance  and  opulence  of 
the  present  race  commenced  at  the 
Eli:^betfaan  era. 

'  In  your  memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Llaa- 
daff  (p.  463),  for  Lmdaff,  read  passim 
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Llandaff.  Though  the  Mathew  family 
emigrated  to  Ireland  more  than  two 
centuries  ago^  it  retained,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  late  earl,  the  ancient  patri- 
mony in  Glamorganshire.  The  Llan- 
daff peerage  is  the  thirty-ninth  Irish 
dignity  that  has  failed  since  the  Union 
in  January  1801,  exclusive  of  dig- 
nities extinct  in  the  higher  grades, 
and  continued  in  the  inferior  ones. 
In  your  volume  for  1830,  the  vis- 
county of  Kilwarden  was  erroneously 
stated  as  the  37th  extinct  peerage,  in- 
stead of  the  36th ;  and  in  your  volume 
for  1832  Lord  Brandon  stated  as  38th 
instead  of  37th  extinction.  With  re- 
spect to  Irish  peerages,  there  seems  to 
be  a  case  unprovided  for  by  the  act. 
A  peerage  is  deemed  extinct  if  not 
claimed  within  a  limited  time,  and  the 
Crown  may,  'pro  tempore,  use  it  as  an 
extinction  ;  with  no  detriment,  how- 
ever, to  any  future  claimant,  in  case 
of  whose  success  the  Crown  is  to  make 
up  for  the  assumption,  by  not  using  the 
next  following  extinction.  But  what 
provision  is  there  for  the  case  of  a 
peerage  claimed,  but  not  proceeded 
on  ?  Thus,  Mr.  James  Redmond  Barry 
prevented  the  £arldom  of  Barrymore 
from  being  used  as  an  extinction  by 
his  claiming  the  viscounty  of  Butte- 
vant;  but  he  has  ceased  for  some  ses- 
sions to  proceed  with  his  claim. 
Yours,  &c.  T.  L.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug,  12. 

IN  that  sera  of  plots  and  political 
intrigues,  comprised  in  the  reigns  of 
the  later  Stuarts,  Forde  Lord  Grey,  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Tankerville,  was  a 
very  busy  and  adventurous  personage. 
His  notoriety  chiefly  arose  from  his 
being  General  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's horse  at  the  fatal, battle  of 
Sedgmoor ;  and  historians  have  been 
divided  between  attributing  his  inglo- 
rious flight  to  treachery  or  to  cow- 
ardice.* The  strict  intail  in  which 
his  estates  were  bound,  aided  by  his 
skill  in  administering  effectual  pre- 
sents, is  supposed  to  have  saved  his 
life ;  after  his  estates,  in  anticipation 
of  his  execution,  had  been  already 
given  (though  they  proved  beyond 
reach)  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

This  memorable  passage  in  his  his- 

•  See  a  note  upon  him,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  Dryden's  Works,  1821,  vol.  IX. 
p.  276. 
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tory  eclipsed  the  fame  of  his  previous 
concern  in  the  celebrated  Rye-house 
Plot;  but  a  memoir  he  had  himself 
written  of  that  affair,  having  been 
preserved  in  manuscript  until  1754, 
was  then  printed  and  published.  When 
on  his  way  to  the  Tower  on  that  oc- 
casion, he  appears  to  have  effected  liis 
escape  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner, to  which  he  only  briefly  alludes 
in  the  memoir ;  but,  having  recently 
met  with  a  minute  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, undoubtedly  written  at 
the  time,  from  a  book  of  genealogies  at 
the  British  Museum,t  I  beg  to  for- 
ward it  for  publication  in  your  pages. 

"/Mwe27^  1683. 

This  morning,  about  7  of  y*  clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Lord  Greg  being 
brought  to  the  Tower  in  a  coach  by 
Sarj*  Deerham,  the  coach  stopping  at 
the  Buiworke  gate,  my  Ld.  found  the 
Sargt.  asleepe,  who  not  wakeing  upon 
my  Lord's  jogging  of  him,  the  coach- 
man knowing  nothing  of  the  matter, 
suffer'd  my  Lorde  to  come  out  of  the 
coach,  and  walked  away,  leaveing  the 
Sarj*  sleeping,  and  one  or  two  of  his 
owne  servts.  standing  by  the  coach 
side ;  he  tooke  water  at  Sab-staires 
neare  the  Custome  House,  and  lauded 
at  a  place  called  Pickled-herring  on 
the  other  side ;  but,  before  they  land- 
ed him,  they  were  followed  by  a  sol- 
dier in  a  boate,  who  call'd  out  to  them 
to  stopp  a  Trayt'  to  the  King  and 
Country,  upon  w*^"*  they  stopped  till 
the  soldier  came  up  to  them ;  but  im- 
mediately he  said,  it  is  not  the  man, 
and,  after  whispering  a  littel,  they  , 
went  away  together. 

"  The  soldier's  name  is  Robt.  Clin- 
ton of  Capt.  Delaval's  company. 

"  The  waterman  that  tooke  him  up 
is  named  Thos.  Heed,  and  is  in  cus- 
tody upon  the  guard  at  y**  Tower." 

Lord  Grey,  when  he  made  his  es- 
cape, was  on  his  way  to  the  Tower, 
after  having  been  examined  before  the 
King  and  Council.  His  own  remark 
on  the  subject  is  this  :  "  The  escape  1 
made  afterwards  none  can  imagine  I 
foresaw,  unless  they  will  suppose  I 
had  the  spirit  of  divination,  or  had 
agreed  with  the  messenger  for  it, 
which  I  protest  to  God  I  had  not,  nor 

f  In  **  Genealogia  diversa,  &c.  per 
Henricum  Ferrers  de  Badesley,"  Harl. 
MS.  6181,  fo.  62. 
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ever    proposed    it    to   him."  *      His 
Lordship  got  clear  off  to  Holland. 

On  the  accession  of  William  the 
Third,  Lord  Grey  was  restored  to  his 
former  honours,  and  afterwards  creat- 
ed, by  patent,  dated  11th  May,  1695, 
Viscount  Glendale  in  Northumber- 
land, and  Earl  of  Tankerville.  In 
1699  he  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
death  of  the  Viscount  Lansdowne,  he 
became  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  died  in 
liroi ;  and  was  buried  at  South  Hart- 
ing  in  Sussex,  where  his  coffin  was 
seen  by  the  late  Sir  William  Burrell, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  f 

«  The  body  of  the  Right  Hon^e  Lord 
Grey  Earl  of  Tankerville,  Viscount 
Glendale,  Baron  Grey  of  Werke,  and 
Baronet,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  one  of  the 
Lords'of  his  Majesty's  most  Hon^^«  Privy 
Councel,  who  died  the  24th  of  June, 
1701,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age." 

Arms :  quarterly,  a  lion  rampant  with- 
in a  bordure  engrailed ;  and  three  lions 
rampant,  under  a  coronet,  similar  to  that 
now  ascribed  to  a  Marquis. 

The  same  arms  with  a  Baron's  co- 
ronet were  on  his  brother's  coflSn- 
plate,  with  this  inscription  : 

««  The  Right  Hon^i*  Ralph  Lord  Grey, 
Baron  of  Werke,  died  the  20th  of  June, 
1706,  aged  45  years." 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  thought  too 
great  an  extension  of  this  letter,  if  I 
conclude  it  with  the  following  charac- 
ter of  this  intriguing  statesman,  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Complete  History  of 
Europe,"  for  the  year  of  his  death  : 

**  He  was,  to  do  him  justice,  a  person 
of  excellent  parts,  and  delivered  himself 
'  to  admiration,  and  appeared  zealous  for 
the  interests  of  his  country ;  as  well  as  of 
reformed  manners  of  late  years,  as  to  his 
own  particular,  though  I  wish  I  could  say 
the  vices  of  his  youth  were  inferior  to  the 
virtues  of  his  more  advanced  years,  which 
last  were  never  able  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membi*ance,  1  was  going  to  say  resent- 
ment, wrought  by  the  other  in  his  injured 
lady,  \  in  the  person  of  so  near  a  relation,  || 

*  Secret  History  of  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  ed.  1754,  p.  64. 

JBurrell's  Collections,  Brit.  Mus. 
dl.  MSS.  5699,  fol.  499. 

\  Lady  Mary,  'daughter  of  George,  the 
first  Earl  of  Berkeley. 

II  So  in  orig.  It  appears  to  allude  to 
his  reputed  intrigues  with  his  sister-in- 
law,  Lad^  Henrietta  Berkeley ;  for  which 
he  was  tried  at  the  King's  Bench,  Nov. 
23,  1682.  See  the  State  Trials,  vol.  III. 
p.  519. 


though  they  kept  a  civil  correspondence 
to  his  dying  day.  As  for  his  expedition 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the 
West,  it  will  be  the  hardest  task  imagin- 
able to  convince  the  generality  of  people^ 
that  he  was  not  the  betrayer  of  that  un- 
fortunate man ;  though  for  my  own  pact, 
I  believe  him  innocent  in  that  matter, 
and  that  it  was  his  estate  that  saved  bim> 
but  the  instrument  and  manner  of  it  is 
not  for  me  at  present  to  name.  How- 
ever this  were,  we  are  so  far  from  having 
any  tolerable  instance  of  my  Lord*s  cou- 
rage at  Sedgraore  fight,  that  the  fate  of 
the  brave  Duke  may  more  justly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  want  of  that  tnan  the 
other,  and  will  ever  remain  as  some  re- 
flection upon  his  memory,  as  long  as  the 
remembrance  of  that  action  shall  endure.** 


Yours,  &c. 


J.  G.  N. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug,  3. 

IN  the  first  (dated  14  Sept.  1791)  of 
the  very  interesting  letters  of  Mr. 
Walker  to  Bishop  Percy,  to  which 
you  have  given  place  in  your  June 
number,  p.  505,  I  was  struck  with  the 
following  paragraph :  "  Mr.  Kirwen 
is  just  returned  from  Shane's  Castle, 
where  he  met  Mrs.  O'Neil,  and  was 
charmed  with  her.  She  is  lately  re- 
turned from  Portugal  in  perfect  health,'* 
The  reason  is  this.  I  had  been  for 
many  years  interested  in  the  history 
of  this  lady,  from  her  beautiful  Ode  to 
the  Poppy,  her  being  an  early  patron 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  when,  during 
my  residence  at  Caldas  da  Rainha, 
the  scene  of  her  lamented  and  early 
death,  was  brought  before  my  eyes. 
With  your  permission  I  will  briefly 
relate  it  as  it  happened.  I  should  pre- 
face it  by  saying  that  my  attention 
had  been  often  attracted  by  remem- 
brances of  my  celebrated  countrymen, 
who  had  through  long  ages  visited 
Portugal  before  me. 

One  blythe  summer  morning,  while 
inhaling  the  delightful  northern  breeze, 
from  my  lattice  in  the  Rua  dos  grados 
de  ferro,  my  kind  hostess  Senhora 
Vieyra,  inquired  if  I  knew  aught  of  a 
certain  fidalga  Ingleza,  named  Mrs, 
O'Neil,  After  some  explanation,  the 
aged  lady  delivered  herself  as  follows  : 
"  She  lived  in  your  favourite  Quinta 
S*.  Barbara,  over  the  way — Tern  muitos 
laudades  d*ella  !  (I  have  many  sweet 
and  melancholy  remembrances  of  her.) 
O  she  was  beloved  of  every  one!  so 
kind,  so  charitable,  so  generous,  so 
good!   and  O!  she  died,  and  left  all 
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miserable.  Her  servant  brought  her 
a  letter  from  the  post ;  she  read  it, 
and  never  raised  her  head  after!  I 
fear  to  add  (said  she  in  a  subdued 
tone),  but  it  was  whispered,  that  the 
servant  had  given  her  the  copo  bem  tern- 
perado.  She  was  taken  away  splendidly 
to  be  buried,  1  know  not  where." 
The  "  well  tempered  cup,"  or  poison,  is 
the  conception  of  the  Portuguese  in 
respect  to  most  strangers  who  die 
suddenly. 

After  this,  and  much  more,  on  my 
return  to  Lisbon,  I  became  anxious  in 
my  enquiries — they  were  made  in  vain. 
In  fact,  the  society  of  her  time  was 
gone.  One  day,  after  tracing  in  the 
Cupresfo  (English  burying-ground)  the 
evidences  of  Fielding's  grave,  with  view 
to  a  memorial,  on  turning  to  the  op- 
posite inclosure,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  an  obscure  monument  of 
considerable  taste.  It  was  a  wreathed 
urn  on  a  pedestal,  bearing  festoons  of 
acorns ;  on  the  left  a  solitary  old  cy- 
press; on  the  other,  I  think,  a  de- 
caying Judas  tree;  all  around  thick 
underwood  and  tall  rank  grass  :  it 
was  with  some  exertion  that  I  disco- 
vered the  small  capital  letters  forming 
"  Henrietta  O'Neil."  With  my 
hands  and  walking-stick  I  produced  a 
passage  around  it,  and  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  inscription  by  clawing 
the  earth  from  it,  and  to  the  top  by 
withdrawing  the  dust  blown  and 
hardened  into  the  characters,  from 
the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  north 
winds  and  "  south-westers"  on  the 
other.  I  trouble  you  with  the  in- 
scription as  picked  out,  because  it 
eminently  confirms  the  interesting 
character  of  the  deceased.  The  south 
front  simply  states 

*'  Hie  ponitur  quod  reliquum  est — Hen- 
riettae  O'Neil— Filiae  Vice  Comitis  Dun- 
garvon— olim  defuncti — uxoris  Honora- 
tissimi — Johannis  O'Neil — Nuper  ad  dig- 
nitatem— Vice  Comitis  O'Neil — Regni 
Hibernia  evecti — Obiit  A.  D.  m.dccxciii. 
— setatis  suae  xxxvii." 

The  west, 

"  Tanta  fuit  suavitate  morum  ut  animos 
omnium  ad  se  allicere,  ingenio  vivida  et 
versatilis,  sermone  nitida  et  venusta,  arti- 
bus  ingenuis  exculta,  literarum  elegantiis 
oniata,  benevolentia  perspectissima." 

The  east, 

"  FlebiKs  multis  decessit  sed  maxime 
conjuge  et  filiis,  qui  memoriam  ejus  hoc 
raonnmento  coluere.  Abi,  et  tautis  animi 
dotibus  notatis  talem  imitare.** 


It  appears,  from  your  own  page,  that 
late  in  the  year  1791  Mr.  Kirwen 
saw  and  "  was  charmed  with  Mrs. 
O'Neil,  lately  returned  from  Portugal 
in  perfect  health,"  of  which  1  was 
not  before  aware;  and  which  is  the 
more  striking,  since  within  two  years 
she  had  returned  to  the  same  country 
and  ceased  to  live !  You  see  by  the 
inscription  on  her  monument,  that  she 
was  all,  I  think,  possible  to  be  de- 
scribed of  woman,  and  died  in  1/93, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Of 
her  character  and  the  manner  of  her 
decease,  I  can  vouch  for  the  vera- 
cious testimony  of  Sen*.  Vieyra,  who 
was  her  assistente,  which  means  more 
than  our  "  humble  friend."  Dr.  Wi- 
thering, the  celebrated  naturalist,  shows 
in  his  notes  for  1793,  published  in  his 
Tracts  and  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  137, 
that  among  the  select  and  also  distin- 
guished society  of  his  family  at  St. 
Joz^,  near  Lisbon,  was  "  Mrs.  O'Neill, 
a  lady  of  fascinating  rnanners  and  ex- 
quisite poetical  taste,**  who  was  "  the 
Hon.  Harriet  Frances  O'Neill,  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  John  O'Neill, 
of  Shane's  Castle,  in  Ireland ;"  and 
that  "  this  interesting  lady  died  in 
Portugal.  Her  husband,  after  having 
been  created  Baron  O'Neill,  fell  be- 
neath the  pikes  of  the  rebels  in  1798." 
Of  this  event,  among  others  from  the 
respected  Sir  H.  GifFard,  a  correct  ac- 
count appears  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  that  year,  which  also  men- 
tions (p.  544)  his  lady's  death  in 
1793,  as  well  as  his  successor  their 
son,  being  "  Viscount  (now  Earl) 
O'Neill." 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  add,  that  I 
found  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of 
Alcobaga,  a  handsome  quarto  copy  of 
Mickle's  paraphrase  of  the  Lusiad, 
presented  to  it  by  this  lady,  with  an 
elegant  letter  affixed,  of  thanks  for  the 
courtesies  she  had  experienced  from 
the  Fathers  of  St  Bernard  and  St. 
Dominic.  Her  residence  at  Caldas 
was  in  a  small  villa  qf  the  great  minis- 
ter Pombal,  imitative  of  an  English 
country-house,  well  wooded,  in  plea- 
sant plantations,  and  watered  by  aque- 
ducts and  ornate  fountains,  where  he 
demonstrated  in  miniature  his  plan  of 
rural  economy,  by  adding  to  the  ordi- 
nary products  of  the  country  a  por- 
tion of  land  for  the  growth  of  com. 
The  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Canning  was  in 
after  time  her  successor,  whose  little 
study,  with  a  small  recess  in  the  wall 
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for  a  few  books,  was  shown  to  me  by 
his  son's  nurse  Isidora,  with  affec- 
tionate remembrance. 

1  should  not  omit,  that  the  taste  of 
Mr.  Swallow,  curator  of  the  beautiful 
English  Burying- ground,  was  so  much 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  the  mo- 
nument, that  he  had  it  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  restored ;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  became  a  sort  of  shrine 
for  the  visitors  of  the  '  Pere  la 
Chaise'  of  Lisbon,  or  rather  Buenos 
Ay  res. 

Will  not  what  has  been  said  alto- 
gether of  this  lady,  warrant  Mr.  Urban 
in  indulging  a  little  inquiry  concern- 
ing her  —  whether  any  satisfactory 
account  be  already  in  existence  ?  My 
own  recollection  goes  no  further  (and 
that  circumstantially)  than  an  inciden- 
tal notice,  1  think,  in  Lloyd's  Evening 
Post  of  1798.  Perhaps  your  corre- 
spondent F.  M.  could  favour  me.  I 
believe  the  Ode  to  the  Poppy  was,  in 
some  collection,  ascribed  to  Charlotte 
Smith,  and  that  it  commenced  some- 
thing like  what  follows : 

"  Not  for  the  promise  of  the  labour'd  field, 
Not  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvests  yield, 

I  bend  at  Ceres*  shrine. 
I  woo  thee,    Goddess,  for  thy  scarlet 
flower,"  &c. 

Surely  even  the  verse  deserves  con- 
sideration— the  idea  marks  a  melan- 
choly temperament !  Whence  did  this 
arise  ?  By  whom  was  the  inscription 
composed?  &c. 

That  the  highest  respect  was  in- 
tended to  her  memory,  is  evident  from 


the  removal  of  her  remains  to  Lisboa; 
since  there  is  at  Caldas  (which  may 
be  called  the  "  Bath  "  of  Portugal)  a 
small  inclosed  space  near  the  public 
walk  for  the  interment  of  unhaUowed 
strangers,  with  a  rather  elegant  stone 
portico,  under  which  any  service  might 
be  quietly  said.  I  may  add,  as  some- 
what curious,  that  Catholic  charity 
has  also  provided  an  altar  at  which  a 
mass  is  occasionally,  though  now 
rarely,  said  in  favour  of  the  condemn- 
ed dead !  The  altar-piece  is  a  curious 
relief,  representing  a  flood  of  fire,  in 
which  are  promiscuously  involved 
Kings,  Queens,  Bishops,  and  others ; 
above  is  depicted  the  Deity,  beneath 
whom  are  angels  stretching  forth  their 
arms  to  drag  youthful  figures  from  the 
fiery  gulph.  R.  B.  S. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
have  found,  as  I  hoped,  the  Ode  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  though  not 
till  August  1810,  p.  160.  It  entirely 
fulfils  the  impression  retained  on  my 
memory  for  nearly  forty  years — 'tis 
indeed  "  passing  strange,  pitiful, 
wondrous  pitiful ! "  It  evinces  that  its 
author  was  a  child  of  genius,  and 
hence  her  story  belongs  to  the  history 
of  letters.  During  my  search  to  this 
effect,  I  found  (vol.  lxxxvii.  p.  608) 
mention  of  the  marriage  of,  apparently, 
her  god-daughter  Henrietta- F^rances, 
to  a  Capt.  Hartwell,  and  some  in- 
quiries from  other  quarters,  which 
may  at  least,  I  hope,  increase  my 
ground  of  apology  for  the  present 
communication. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

ON   THB   MBLIAN   CONFERENCE    IN   THUCYDIDES,    BOOK  V.    §  85 113. 


WERE  we  to  estimate  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Greek  writer  by  the  number 
of  complete  editions  his  works  have 
gone  through  since  the  invention  of 
printing,  Thucydides  would  seem  to 
be,  after  Homer,  the  one  most  uni- 
versally admired  ;  and  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  no  writer  can  be 
admired,  unless  he  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, one  would  also  infer  that  he  is 
the  one  the  best  understood.  And 
yet  it  were  easy  to  prove,  that  even 
the  editors  themselves,  much  less  the 
ordinary  readers  of  Thucydides,  are 
frequently  in  the  dark  as  to  his  mean- 
ing ;  and  that,  though  a  false  shame 


may  prevent  the  former  from  making  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  so  derogatory 
to  their  scholarship,  the  latter  wiU 
not  fail  to  make  it  for  them,  when 
they  witness  the  abortive  attempts  of 
the  learned  to  explain,  what  is  in  fact 
absolutely  inexplicable. 

Were  we,  however,  to  estimate  the 
rank  that  Thucydides  holds  as  an  an- 
cient author,  by  the  quantity  of  first 
rate  criticism  expended  on  his  writings, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  would  fall  as  low  by 
this  standard  as  he  rose  by  the  other, 
from  perceiving  how  little  talent  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  a  writer. 
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who  required,  if  any  one  did,  attain- 
ments of  the  first  order  to  render  his 
history  what  he  intended  it  to  be,  a 


KTTjfxa  €s  aet. 


Had,  indeed,  a  Scaliger,  a  Casau- 
bon,  a  Saumaise,  a  Bentley,  a  Hem- 
sterhuis,  a  Valckenaer,  a  Ruhnken,  or 
a  Porson,  devoted  their  energies  to 
the  elucidation  of  Thucydides,  but  a 
scanty  gleaning  would  have  been  left 
for  succeeding  scholars.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  our  fate  to  meet  with 
men,  more  willing  to  creep,  than  able 
to  fly,  over  the  field  of  criticism  ;  and 
who,  fearing  to  trust  themselves  upon 
the  wide  sea  of  learning;  keep  close 
to  the  shore,  and  are  content  to  pick 
up  pebbles  without  number,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  casual  pearl. 

But  as  we  have  said  before,  so  say 
we  again,  that,  unless  future  Greek 
scholars  be  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  that  led  the  critics  of  old  to 
nobly  dare,  even  when  the  chances  of 
success  were  but  small,  nothing  can 
be  done  towards  the  restoration  of  an 
author  like  Thucydides ;  whose  diffi- 
culties have  been  mastered  only  by 
those,  who  could  attribute  them  to 
their  real  source,  the  inveterate  cor- 
ruptions of  the  text ;  and  who  know 
that  even  now  the  true  readings  are  in 
nearly  a  hundred  passages  *  to  be  still 
picked  out  of  second  rate  MSS.  and 
those  too  preserved  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  Me- 
lian Conference,  the  MSS.  present  a 
less  variety  of  readings  than  in  almost 
any  other  equally  corrupt  portion  of 
Thucydides  ;  and  hence  we  have  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  mere 
conjectures,  and  to  leap,  as  it  were,  to 
conclusions,  instead  of  tracking  a  true 
reading  through  the  various  deviations 
of  literal  errors. 

But  as  our  limits  will  not  enable  us 
to  touch  upon  all  the  difficulties  that 
crowd  upon  the  reader  in  the  short 
space  of  29  chapters  of  one  book,  we 
must  be  content  to  select  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent,  and  those  especially 
where  others  have  ^aid  nothing,  or 
only  what  is  wrong. 

*  A  similar  observation  has  been  made 
by  Valckenaer  (in  Praefat.  Phalarid. 
Epist.  ed.  Lennep.  p.  xviii.)>  but  to  which 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid,  be- 
cause Bekker,  Poppo,  and  others,  have 
thought  proper  to  look  rather  to  the  anti- 
quity of  a  MS.  than  to  excellence  of  itS; 
readmgs. 


To  commence  then  with  the  words 
in  §,  86.  Koi  ttjp  TcXevrriv  cf  avrou.] 
Here  the  Schol.  whom  all  the  editors 
follow,  explains  avroii  by  the  preced- 
ing Tov  dibdaKew,  But  rfjv  TcXcvrfjv 
6^  avTov  is  not  good  Greek ;  nor  if  it 
were,  could  avrov  be  referred  to  a 
word  thus  interposed  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  Read  koi  rrjv  tcXcvt^v,  ^v 
€^€i  TovTo — i.  e.  this  conference.  The 
origin  of  the  error  is  manifest. 

§.89*  ovvara  hk  oi  npov^^ovTis  Trpcur-' 
(Tovai  Koi  ol  aaOivels  ^vy^capovari.'] 
Here  Dr.  Arnold  is  silent;  Dr.  Bloom- 
field  translates,  "  those,  who  have  the 
upper  hand  use  their  power,  and  the 
weak  succumb."  But  Trpdafrovari  is 
simply  "  they  act."  Read  therefore, 
what  the  antithesis  requires,  Trpoa-Tcur- 
aovai.  And  so  read  the  Scholiast,  as 
is  evident  from  the  words  otco/  be  oi 
€T€poi  7rpo€)(0i)(np  larxyi,  TrpoardTTovari 
TTOV  TO  bwarov,  Koi  ol  rjiToves  ovk  dyri- 
\4yov(Ti, 

§.  90.  (T<l)aK€VT€s  av  rots  SlKKols  Tra- ' 
pdSciyfia  ycvoicde.']  **  Failing  you 
would  be  an  example  to  others."  What 
others  ?  Till  this  question  be  answer- 
ed, we  may  read  rots  boiikoLs :  although 
aXKois  seems  to  be  supported  by.iii. 
40.  Toiff  aXkoLs  ^vjJLfidxois  irapadciyfjia 
a'a(l>€s  KaTaarrjaraTC,  os  av  d^tarrJTcu, 
6apdT<p  (qfucoa-dfjicvov — but  only  seems ; 
for  there  a  noun  (J^vp.pAxois)  is  added, 
which  is  wanting  here. 

§.91.    OVK  dBvfXOVflCV  TTjV  TeXeVTTjP.J 

Here  Dr.  A.  is  silent.  Dr.  B,  well 
remarks,  "  that  he  knows  of  no  other 
instance  of  d^vfiovfiey  thus  united  to 
an  accusative."  But  though  dOvfiov- 
fiev  Trjv  TeXevTrjp  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared with  dnopovvTcs  ravra,  in  v.  40, 
yet  did  not  Thucydides  so  write  ;  nor 
could  he  have  written  other  than  ovk 
aBvfwi  p,€Vovp.€V  T^v  TcXevrfjv,  **  we  will 
wait  for  the  end  not  at  all  dejected." 
Compare  Soph.  £1.  958.  IIov  yap 
fi€V€is  pdBvfios;  and  Heraclid.  Pont. 
§.  ix.  ov  ir€ptfL€Pova'LV  ol  yepaiol  t^v  re- 

§.93.  7rp6  TOV  Beivdrara  TraOelv  vTra- 
Kova-ai  av  yevoiro,^  "  It  would  be  for 
you  to  obey  before  suffering  all  extre- 
mities." But  the  preceding  tt&s  ypn^ 
aifiov  av  ^vfifiairj,  would  require  ev  av 
yivoiro,  similar  to  the  gloss  in  Hesych. 
£^  av  ?x^£*  KoKSis  hv  t-^oi :  and  in 
Plato  Crit.  §.  3,  and  Sympos.  p.  180 
B.  KdKS>s  av  ei;)(€. 

§.  95.  rj  fi€v  (<^iXMi)  dxrBfVfias,  rh  St 
fiurog  Swdfieoig  irapabuypja  tok  dpx^f*' 
vois  SffKovfxtvov.']  Here  again  Dr.  A.  is 
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silent.  Dr.  B.  translates,  "  The  friend- 
ship would  to  those  we  govern  be  a 
manifest  proof  of  our  weakness,  but 
their  hatred  of  our  strength."  But 
irapdheiyfia  drjXovficpou,  is  a  tautology 
unworthy  of  Thucydides.  Read,  there- 
fore, TOLs  dp^ofievois  SrjKovv  ficvos,  "  to 
those  (like  you)  beginning  to  show 
their  strength ;"  where  8rj\ovv  ficvos  is 
similar  to  irokcfiov  BrjKovpras,  in  i.  83. 
§.  97.  oXXoff  T€  Koi,  inj<TiS)Tai  vavKpa- 

TOpdHV  Kai  d(rd€Ve(TT€pOl  €T€p(aV  SvTCSt    cl 

fXTj  TTcptyeVoto-^e.]  Here  Dr.  A.  boldly 
asserts  that  "  the  grammatical  con- 
struction seems  desperate."  He  ought 
rather  to  have  said  that  the  words 
have  no  meaning  ;  for  the  construction 
aWms  T€  Koi — ei  is  supported  by  a  si- 
milar passage  in  i.  81 ;  and  by  oXXcoy 
T€  Koi  el  in  Platon.  Epist.  p.  357,  E. 
and  aWois  T€  cl  koi — ^icarj  in  Phoedon. 
p.  87,  B.  Goeller  translates  et  fifj 
TTcpiyepoiadc,  "  you  will  not  get  the 
better  of  us :"  but  that  would  be  in 
Greek  ov  fxrj  Trepiyevrjcrde :  and  so  in- 
deed Thucydides  wrote.  The  error 
lies  in  the  words  ''AXXeas  re  koi  :  which 
are  only  the  remnants  of  the  expres- 
sion KaX£f  M7Tf  yotp— similar  to  cd  tarre 
in  §.  104,  while  koX^^  is  well  confirm- 
ed by  TovT  eyo)  icaXoiff  *Efot5a  in  Soph. 
El.  528,  and  KaKS>s  Karoida  in  QEd.  C. 
1471.  Hence  Hesychius  correctly  ex- 
plains Ev  ta-dt  by  koX&s  yvSaOi :  and 
hence,  too,  in  §.  302,  where  the 
Schol.  explains  *AXX'  iirLcrrdfieBa,  by 
6p0a>s  eVtOTa/Lte^a,  it  is  probable  that 
Jie  found  in  his  copy  eincrTdficff  €v, 

§.  100.  'H  TTov  apa — Elmsl.  at  He- 
racl.  651,  justly  objects  to  ^ttov.  For 
to  such  particles,  not  interrogative, 
there  could  be  no  reply.  Read,  there- 
fore, M^  Ti  TTOV  ap  rjv,  cl — "  Were  it 
not  then ?"  At  all  events  rjv  can- 
not be  dispensed  with.  On  the  union 
of  fl^*  ^u,  see  Elmsl.  Heracl.  65.  Wyt- 
tenbach  on  Julian,  p.  172,  and  Schoe- 
fer  in  Schol.  Apollon.  Rh.  p.  162. 

§.  102.  Ka\  fffiiu  t6  fi€i/  fi^ai  evBvs, 
aviXTna-Tov*  p-^ra  bk  rov  Spapevov  en 
Kal  (nijvai  cXttis  6p6S>s.J  Dr.  B.  trans- 
lates "  For  us  to  submit  at  once  were 
hopeless ;  but  with  active  exertion 
there  is  still  a  hope  of  keeping  our- 
selves up ;"  and  adds  that  this  use  of 
t6  dpSpevov  is  rare,  although  it  is 
found  in  Arrian  E.  A.  v.  7>  12.  Dr. 
A,  too  calls  this  "  a  most  extraordi- 
nary use  of  the  passive  participle  in 
lieu  of  the  infinitive  active  ftcra  tov 
hpqv  ri/*  and  compares  it  with  an 
equal  anomaly  in  Soph.  (Ed.  C.  1604. 


'ETTft  be  navTos  €ix€  bpStvros  ^bov^v. 
But  there  we  must  evidently  read  nav 
TOV  bp5>vT05  ^^x^' — ^^  Thucydides, 
however,  the  evil  is  seated  deeper ; 
for  the  Schol.  found  something  in  his 
copy  very  difi^erent  from  the  vulgate, 
as  appears  by  his  explanation — iv  be 
T^  dv6larTaar0ai  tknis  tls  vfrokeiTrerai 
rov  Karafrpd^cu  6p6a>St  and  which  woald 
lead  rather  to  pera  bk  rov  bpav  pcvei  ye 
ris  avoT^vcu  cXttis  6p6S>s.  It  is  true  that 
Dionys.  Halic.  p.  913,  acknowledges 
the  vulgate ;  but  his  authority  on  the 
present  occasion  is  little  or  none ;  for 
he  also  reads  ra  ra>v  iroXepicov,  where 
Bekker  has  from  a  solitary  MS.  (Q.) 
properly  edited  noXipcov, 

§.  103.  afta  Tf  yiyvaxTKcrai  oxfxiKev- 
r<ov,  Koi  iv  or&  en  (f)v\d^€raL  ris  avrrju 
yvatpiadciO'av,  ovk  AXaVct.]  Dr.  B. 
translates,  "  It  becomes  known  by 
men,  when  they  are  ruined;  and  when 
any  one  would  even  yet  beware  of  it, 
as  having  been  known,  it  does  not 
desert  him."  But  iXkeiTreiv,  says  Dr. 
B.  never  signifies  "  to  desert,"  but 
always  "  to  fail."  Hence  Dobree 
wished  to  read  ov  Kar(iK€[7r€i.  Dr.  A. 
too  says,  that  "  we  must  either  sus- 
pect an  error  in  the  text,  or  that  Thu- 
cydides used  a  word  in  a  peculiar 
sense."  But  why  should  Thucydides 
use  iXKeiTrei  in  a  peculiar  sense  ?  or 
what  do  we  gain  by  reading  ov  Kara- 
\cLirei  ?  for  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  "  hope  leaves  behind."  The 
Schol.  indeed  says,  that  "  it  leaves 
nothing."  But  then  Thucydides  would 
have  written  ovbev  KaraKeliru,  They, 
however,  who  remember  the  senti- 
ment of  Euripides  in  Phoen.  412,  A{  b' 
iXmbcs  ^ScTKOvai  f^vydbas,  a>r  \6yos, 
ULclKoIs  fiXeirovo'l  y  ^ppaaiv,  pcWovai 
be,  will  see  at  once  that  Thucydides 
wrote  del  kciKov  /3X«ret,  and  not  ovk 
eXXeiVft.  With  regard  to  the  senti- 
ment. Dr.  B.  quotes  opportunely, 
"  Hope  travels  on,  nor  quits  us  e'en 
in  death." 

§.  103.  eirl  poTrrjs  ptds  ovres.']  "Be- 
ing on  one  turn  of  the  scale."  But 
Svres  is  not  good  Greek.  Read  ardvres. 
So  Homer,  eVt  ^vpov  ta-rarcu  dKp.rjs, 
Sophocles  has  *^v  oZv  poTiij  roiabe  Ket- 
p.iv<o,  in  Trach.  82,  and  so  Diodor. 
Sic.  quoted  by  Dr.  B. 

§.  103.  kclI  oca  rotavra  pxr  eXmbtav 
Xv/xaiVerm.]  Here  Dr.  A.  is  «ilent. 
Dr.  B.  translates  "  and  such  things, 
as,  while  they  inspire  hopes,  do  bat 
ruin  their  votaries."  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Greek  to  answer  to 
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"  votaries."  Read,  therefore,  koi  oa-a 
y€  TTCLvra  ficr  iXmBcDV  XvfMiiperai,  So 
Sallust,  sese  suasque  spes  comtpturum, 

§.  105.    T^S TTphs  t6  BcloV  €Vfl€V€LaS.Ji 

This  can  mean  only  "  good  will  to- 
wards the  Deity."  But  the  sense  re- 
quires "  good  will  from  the  Deity." 
Read,  therefore,  napa  tov  dcov.  GoeU 
ler  too  prefers  tov  dclov — similar  to 
the  preceding  ck  tov  dciov.  The  vul- 
gate  is  owing  to  the  subsequent  Trpbg 

TO  dcLOV, 

§.  105.  clboTcs  KOI  vfjMS  av — bp&PTas 
av  dvrd,']  **  Knowing  that  you  would 
do  it."  Do  what  ?  Read  TavTo,  "  the 
same." 

§.  108.  Tovs  Kivbvvovs — pefiaioTepovs 
§  €s  oKkovs  vofjLulv.]  *'  And  will  think 
the  dangers  more  firm  than  against 
others."  This,  which  no  scholar  can 
understand,  the  Cambridge  Greek  Pro  - 
fessor,  of  course,  attempts  to  defend, 
by  comparing  it  with  Pseudo-Demosth. 
p.  1437^  dOioovs  Toifs  kivSvvovs — (xvtovs 
(where  Dobree  very  properly  read^ 
TOV  KLvBvvov),  and  with  Thucyd.  iii. 
39.  Kivbvvov  ^yrjO'dficvoi  fiepcudTcpov : 
but  where  Dr.  B.  rightly  objects  to  the 
phrase ;  although  he  did  not  see  that 
Thucydides  wrote  there  rjyria-dfievoi  y€ 
PcuoTepov,  and  here  Kai  ti  ^aiorepovs 
^  €s  aKKov7  vofjLic'iv.  It  is  true  that 
^oTcpos  is  a  poetic  word.  But  it 
must  not  be  rejected  on  that  ground. 
For  Marcellinus  tells  us  (§.  41)  bia 
yovp  TO  v\/n;X6i'  6  QovicvbibTjs  Koi  ttoltj- 
TiKols  TToXKdKis  €xpr}<TaTO  TCLis  Xe^eai, 

§.  111.  TToXXots — TO  cdaxp^y — eTreo*- 
Trao-aro.]  Dr.  A.  translates  "  Many — 
has  disgrace  so  allured ;"  and  remarks 
that  "  the  dative  is  without  any  re- 
gular government  ;  for  Thucydides 
probably  first  thought  of  the  construc- 
tion TToXkols  ^vfxfie^TfKe,  and  then  sub- 
stitutedforit  t6  alcrxp^v — iircirirda'aTo,** 
But  it  is  high  time  to  explode  all  such 
clumsy  expedients,  first  invented  by 
the  Germans  to  account  for  the  ano- 
malies of  construction  ;  as  if  Thucy- 
dides either  could  not  or  would  not 
pen  a  sentence  grammatically.  This 
opinion,  untenable  as  it  is.  Dr.  A. 
had  already  put  forth  in  his  note  on 
ii.  3,  where  he  says,  "  that  Thucy- 
dides wholly  scorns  grammatical  con- 
struction, whenever  it  interferes  with 
the  order  in  which  he  wishes  to  ar- 
range his  ideas,  or  with  the  forcible- 
ness  of  their  expression."  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  dictum  of  the  Doctor's, 
we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  as 
neither  Thucvdides  nor  anv  other  sen- 


sible writer  would  wish  to  be  a  second 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  the  author  probably 
wrote  eirttrireur'  ^s  Jra  "  instilled  into 
their  ears."  Respecting  the  formula 
Xeyeiv  €s  cara,  see  Surges  on  Prom. 
667^  The  error,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ductus  literarum,  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  interpolators  not  knowing  that 
ineaweLa  is  the  aor.  1 .  of  enunrevdcD, 

§.  111.  Trepl  irarpibos  jSovXeveo-^e,  §v 
fiids  iripi  KCLi  is  fiiav  fiovX^v  Tvxovady  t€ 
Koi  fif)  KaTopO^crcuTav  tarTM."]  **  Here," 
says  Dr.  A,  ."  the  construction  is  des- 
perate ;  yet  th&  sense  is  plain."  The 
construction  is,  however,  partly  re- 
medied by  tore,  found  in  2  MSS.,  and 
which  even  Poppo  would  have  adopt-, 
ed,  had  those  MSS.  stood  higher  in 
his  estimation  ;  and  wisely,  therefore, 
have  Goeller  and  Dr.  B.  inserted  it  in 
the  text.  With  regard  to  the  other 
difiSculty  in  p^ids  irepi.  Dr.  A.  says  that 
"  Melos  was  their  all;  for  they  had 
not,  like  the  Athenians,  another  place 
to  retire  to,  if  their  island  were  lost  to 
them."  But  then  Thucydides  would 
have  written  fiiag  nept — TvxovoTfg  mu 
firj  KaTopBwrdayis,  without  either  fjs  or 
tare.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  cor- 
ruption is  in  irepl  km  is,  where  probably 
lie  hid  ezr'  dyKvpas ;  and  thus  fuds  irr* 
dyicupa,s  woqld  be  similar  to  in\  poTnjs 
fuds,  in  V.  103,  an  expression  illus- 
trated by  Porson,  Orest.  68,  and  whose 
quotation  from  Hel.  277,  "Ayicupd  ff,  7 
/xov  Tos  Tvxas  &x^^  P^^>  plainly  con- 
firms the  Thucydidean  r^v  fuds  eir' 
dyKvpas  fUav  jSovX^y  rrjp  6xov<rdv  re  kxu 
firj  KaTopBu>aa(rap  tar  fd  :  for  thus  Ka- 
TopBwraaav  would  be,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  taken  transitively ;  see  i.  140,  ii. 
42,  iii.  39>  and  vi.  11.  Should  it  be 
urged,  however,  that  though  iXirida 
oxova-av  be  correct  Greek,  fiovX^v  oxov^ 
o-QP  is  not  so,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Athenians  designedly 
made  use  of  this  expression,  by  way 
of  antithesis  to  the  more  common 
form.  The  cause  of  the  error  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  interpolators,  not  know- 
ing that  fjv  depends  upon  6xpv<rav : 
and  with  regard  to  the  phrase  oxovcdv 
T€  Koi  p.rj,  where  one  would  rather  ex- 
pect fj  fiTf,  Dr.  B.,  to  whose  notes  Dr.  A. 
has  not  paid  all  the  attention  they 
merited,  quotes  very  appositely  ii.  35, 

iv  €V\  dlfbpl  €V  T€  Kol  X^^P^^   ClTT^Vrt  KIV' 

8vv€V€a-6(u,  Nor  is  this  the  only  pas- 
sage where  the  word  dyicupa  has  been 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Com- 
mentators ;  for  some  of  them  wished 
to  read  dyKvpas  for  vavs  in  i.  52,  ol  di 
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ras  fifv  vavs  ^pavres  chro  r^s  yrjs  Koi 
fFCLpara^lievoi,  fiercapovs  r\<ruxa(pv.  But 
there  the  words  otto  t^j-  yris  are  mani- 
festly an  explanation  of  ix€T€Ci>povs, 
while  the  expression  ro^/ievoi  ras 
pavs  in  ii.  90,  as  plainly  proves  that 
Thucydides  wrote  ol  be  &pavT€s  koL 
riks  vavs  Trapara^ficvoi  fiereoipovs,  r)(Tv- 

§.  113.  aXX'  odv  fiSpoiye,  dTrbrovTaiv 
tS>v  PovkevfiaTCiyv,  ©s  rifiip  boKcX  ye.] 
"  But  ye  at  least  alone,  as  it  appears 
from  this  your  determination."  But 
why  alone?  Perhaps  Thucydides 
wrote  apoi  y€ — for  thus  ©y  rjfxip  8ok€i 
ye  would  soften  down  the  abusive 
cfi/ot  ye. 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarks  we 
have  to  make  on  the  Melian  Confe- 
rence, and  on  which,  did  our  limits 
permit,  we  might  say  much  more,  espe- 
cially on  §.  88,  89,  90,  96,  101,  and 
104  ;  while,  as  regards  the  other  por- 
tions of  Thucydides,  and  particularly 
the  two  first  books,,  we  can  confi- 
dently promise  a  rich  harvest  of  emen- 
dations to  any  scholar,  who  with  a 
moderate  share  of  ingenuity  will  devote 
himself  to  such  a  purpose ;  for  of  this 
he  may  rest  assured,  that  scarcely  a 
chapter  can  be  found,  in  which  an 
alteration  more  or  less  slight  is  not 
necessary.  But  before  he  sits  down 
to  such  a  task,  it  will  be  imperative 
on  him  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
style  of  his  author ;  and  to  prove  how 
much  may  be  done  by  comparing  Thu- 
cydides with  himself,  we  will  close 
this  article  by  correcting  a  passage  in 
v.  77,  that  has  puzzled  the  Commen- 
tators not  a  little,  because  they  have 
all  neglected  the  very  first  law  of  cri- 
ticism, to  illustrate  an  author  by  him- 
self. 

In  the  celebrated  treaty  made  be- 
tween Laced semon  and  Argos,  and 
written  in  the  broadest  Doric,  we 
meet  with  the  following  words,  as  ex- 
hibited in  MS.  O. 

Trept  5e  tco  cria>  crvfjLToXrjp  top  ETTtSav- 
piois  opKOP  doo/xei/  de  avrovs  ofioaai. 

Two  MSS.  however  (d.  and  i.)  read 
avfxaTi  €fi,€P :  while  in  others  is  found 

rOl5^—^OfJL€P — aVTOlS, 

Now  without  stopping  to  notice  the 
errors  of  previous  scholars,  it  is  enough 
to  state  what  we  conceive  Thucydides 
to  have  written — 

wept  be  tS>p  trelcop  avfiara  elfiep  reXrjp 
TO  IS  ^Eiribavpiois,  opKov  re  bofiep  eV  bUais 
avTOvs  T€  ofioaai* 


Or  in  common  Greek : 

TTepi  be  tS>p  6el<ap,  Bufiara  elvai  reXeiv 
— bovpm — (where  Bvfxara — reXew  may 
be  compared  with  xpfjpxira — reXovpres 
in  Plato  Crit.  §.90  and  which  may 
be  thus  rendered : 

"  But,  with  respect  to  religious 
rites,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Epidaurians  to  perform  the  sacrifices, 
and  in  civil  causes  to  tender  an  oath 
and  to  take  it  themselves." 

This  emendation  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  comparing  the  terms  of  two 
other  treaties.  The  first  is  quite  in 
our  favour,  as  detailed  in  v.  18,  nepX 
fifiP  tS>p  iepSiP  reap  koiv&p,  Bveip  kcu 
Beapiay  levai  kcu  fiavreveaffcu  kot^  rii 
Trdrpia  r6p  PovXSfiepop  koi  kqt^.  yT\p  mX 
Kara  6dXaaa-ap  dbeS>s  :  for  so  that  pas- 
sage ought  to  be  read,  instead  of  Bveiv 
the  Upm  kol  fiaPTev€<r6ai  koi  Becopeip— 
where  Dobree,  justly  offended  with 
the  lepai,  **  to  go,"  pithily  asks,  "  Quid 
hoc?"  Nor  is  the  second  much  less 
to  our  purpose,  as  found  in  iv.  118. 
Ilept  p^p  rov  iepov  koi  tov  ftapreiov  [rod 
'ATrdXXoi'or]  tov  TLvBlov  boKeX  ripXp 
XpTJcBai  t6p  povX6p,epop  aboXtas  km  dbe&s 
Kara  tovs  warplovs  pSpxws.  As  regards 
too  the  insertion  of  ep  biKcus,  both  the 
treaties  allude  to  a  similar  circum- 
stance; the  first  (iv.  118)  in  the  words 
bUas  T€  bibdpaL  vpds  re  rfpip  kcu  ^p^g 
vplp  Kara  to.  iraTpia :  and  the  second 
(v.  18)  still  more  strongly  in  the  words 
tfp  be  Ti  bid<f)opop  If  TTpos  a^TjXovs,  bUais 
')(pf)cr6a)p  Ka\  opKOis  Koff  otl  clp  ^vpO&ptm  : 
where  bUcus  the  reading  of  five  second- 
rate  MSS.  is  well  supported  by  bUas 
bovpai  KOI  be^acrSai  taas  Koi  opoias,  in 
V.  59.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  expres- 
sion opKovs  bovpai,  see  Butler  on  ^sch. 
Eum.  432,  'AXX*  opKOP  ov  be^T  clp,  el 
bovpai  ^eXtes,  and  who  might  have 
quoted  Plato  Legg.  xii.  p.  949  B. 
bexeoBal  re  opKovs — Ka\  bibopai. 

Here,  then,  ends  our  notice  of  an 
author,  for  whom  we  cannot  but  la- 
ment so  little  should  have  been  done, 
where  so  much  was  required,  in  the 
way  of  correcting  the  numerous  errors 
of  a  corrupted  text;  while  notes  with- 
out end  have  been  written  to  explain 
what  was  perfectly  easy,  or,  to  render 
what  was  obscure,  still  more  so,  and 
thus  to  verify  the  sneer  and  the  simile 
of  Pope,  who  remarks  that, 

<<  So  Commentators  each  dark  passage 

shun, 
But  hold  their  farthing-candles   to  the 
Sun." 
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Characteristics  of  Goethe,  from  the 
German  of  Falk,  Von  Muller,  By 
Sarah  Austen.     3  vols. 

THE  time  probably  is  not  arrived, 
and  perhaps  the  biographer  is  not  yet 
in  existence,  by  whom  a  Life  of  Goethe 
worthy  of  the  man,  and  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public,  could  be  given. 
"We  know  no  person,  the  clear  and 
full  developement  of  whose  moral  and 
literary  powers  it  would  be  more  in- 
teresting or  more  de&irable  to  possess. 
The  Germans  themselves  are  much 
divided  with  respect  to  many  parts  of 
his  character.  The  English,  with  very 
ifew  exceptions,  know  nothing  about 
Jiim.  For  us,  w€  hardly  know  if  a 
Life  of  Goethe  would  not  with  advan- 
tage be  deferred  for  some  time,  till  we 
become  better  acquainted  with  Ger- 
man literature,  and  the  manners  and 
habits  of  life,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
that  distinguish  a  people  differing  so 
much  from  ourselves.  We  believe 
that  in  England  Goethe  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Sorrows  of  Werter ; 
and  that  his  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  two  of  his  greatest  works,  are 
not  relished,  perhaps  not  understood, 
by  the  generality  of  its  readers.  We 
must  confess  that  much  of  them  is 
Grange  and  foreign  to  us ;  and  we 
must  assimilate  ourselves  more  to  the 
Germans,  before  we  can  presume  to 
relish  highly,  or  judge  correctly,  of 
their  poetry  or  their  philosophy.  The 
present  work  is  a  translation  of  some 
scattered  Recollections  of  Falk,  the 
friend  of  Goethe,  to  which  Miss  Aus- 
ten has  added  the  observations  of  Von 
Muller,  and  notes  and  illustrations 
gathered  from  different  quarters. 

The  point  in  Goethe  which  is  so 
much  admired,  and  so  repeatedly 
brought  forward  by  his  friends,  is 
what  they  call  his  mafiy-sidedness 
(vielseitigkeit),  in  opposition  to  the 
character  of  those  who  possess  or 
assume  only  one  train  of  thoughts  ; 
and  the  point  which  is  objected  to 
him  by  his  enemies,  is  a  want  of  high 
moral  principle,  and  a  lukewarmness 
in  his  moral  sentiments.  This  seems 
to  be  allowed  by  his  Biographer ;  but 
abe  accounts  for  it,  by  representing 
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Goethe  as  a  kind  of  artist  (a  term,  as 
applied  to  himself,  which  he  much 
coveted,)  employed  in  observing  things 
philosophically  as  they  are,  not  prac- 
tically as  they  ought  to  be. — "  Goethe 
was  born  to  identify  himself  with 
things,  not  things  with  himself," — he 
said  once  to  Falk,  "  Religion  and 
politics  are  a  troubled  element  for  art, 
I  have  always  kept  myself  aloof  from 
them  as  much  as  possible."  And 
Falk  says  of  him,  **  that  he  would 
rather  talk  of  one  of  Boccaccio's  Tales, 
than  of  matters  on  which  the  welfare 
of  Europe  were  thought  to  depend." 

Goethe  loved  tranquillity  and  quiet, 
established  usages,  and  ancient  forms  ; 
and  he  distrusted  all  bold  innovations 
and  speculative  reforms,  and  fierce  and 
violent  struggles  and  clamours  for 
change.  He  was  not  fond  of  constitu- 
tions formed  on  fine-spun  theories,  or 
governments  modelled  in  the  closets  of 
philosophical  patriots.  He  preferred 
the  paths  of  science  and  art,  and  the  in-» 
vestigation  of  the  forms  of  nature, 
and  all  that  a  calm,  meditative,  ob- 
servant life  produces.  With  questions 
(it  is  said)  concerning  time,  space, 
matter,  mind,  God,  immortalit)',  and 
the  like,  Goethe  occupied  himself  lit- 
tle. Not  that  he  denied  the  existence 
of  beings  superior  to  ourselves.  By  no 
means.  They  were  foreign  to  his  pur- 
suits, only  because  they  laj'^  completely 
out  of  the  reach  of  experience,  to 
which  upon  system  he  exclusively  de- 
voted himself.  Repugnance  to  the 
super- sensual  (uber-sinnlich)  was  an 
inherent  part  of  his  mind,  &c.  In 
another  place,  Goethe,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Falk,  says,  "Figure  to 
yourself  Nature,  how  she  sits,  as  it 
were  at  &  card- table,  incessantly  calling 
ace  double,— exulting  in  what  she  has 
already  won,  through  every  region  of 
her  operations,  and  thus  plays  on 
into  infinitude.  Animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  are  continually  set  up  anew, 
after  some  fortunate  throws;  and  who 
knows  whether  the  whole  race  of  man 
is  any  thing  more  than  a  throw  for  some 
higher  stake  ?** 

With  regard  to  the  present  rage  of 
making  Philosophy  and  Science  popu<^ 
lar  among  the  people,  we  coniess  that 
we  rejoice  in  finding  our  own  senti- 
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ments  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
great  poet  and  philosopher  of  Weimar. 
"  Of  popular  philosophy  (he  says)  I 
am  just  as  little  an  admirer.  There 
are  mysteries  in  philosophy  as  well  as 
religion.  The  people  ought  to  be 
spared  all  discussions  on  such  points, 
at  least  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
forcibly  dragged  into  them.  Epicurus 
somewhere  says.  This  is  exactly  right, 
because  the  people  are  displeased  at 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  end  of 
these  unprofitable  mental  vagaries 
which  have  arisen  among  us  since  the 
Reformation,  from  the  time  that  the 
mysteries  of  religion  were  handed 
over  to  the  people  to  be  pulled  about, 
and  set  up  as  a  mark  for  the  quibbling 
and  cavilling  of  all  sorts  of  one-sided 
judgments.  The  measure  of  the  un- 
derstandings of  common  men  is  really 
not  so  great,  that  one  need  set  them 
such  gigantic  problems  to  solve,  or 
choose  them  as  judges  in  the  last  re- 
sort of  such  questions,  &c.  The  re- 
sults of  philosophy,  politics,  and  reli- 
gion ought  certainly  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  people;  but  we  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  exalt  the  mass  into 
philosophers,  priests,  or  politicians." 

Speaking  of  himself  and  of  his 
works,   he  said  vehemently  to  Falk, 

"  I  will  not  hear  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  neither  of  the  public  nor  posteritjr, 
nor  of  the  justice  which,  as  you  say,  it  is 
hereafter  to  award  to  my  efforts.  I  hate 
'  my  Tasso,'  just  because  people  say  it 
will  go  down  to  posterity.  I  hate  '  Iphi- 
genia.'  In  a  word,  I  hate  every  thing  of 
mine  that  pleases  the  public.  I  know 
that  it  belongs  to  the  day,  and  the  day  to 
it;  but  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I 
will  not  live  for  the  day.  This  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  Kotzebue,  because  I  am  fully 
determined  never  to  waste  an  hour  on 
any  man  who  I  know  does  not  belong  to 
me,  nor  I  to  him." 

A  large  portion  of  the  notes  to  the 
first  volume  is  absorbed  in  a  transla- 
tion of  parts  of  Goethe's  "  Theory  of 
Colours"  (Farbenlehre)  ;  but  it  is  too 
abstruse,  and  even  too  partially  given, 
to  enable  us  to  understand  the  result 
of  his  reasonings  and  experiments. 
Some  account  is  given  of  his  zealous 
pursuit  of  botany,  according  to  the 
philosophical  views  of  Jussieu ;  and 
his  "Theory  of  Cotyledons."  Indeed, 
the  wonderful  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  penetration  of  his  genius,  seemed 
to  embrace  all  subjects  connected  with 


nature  and  arts.  His  life  was  a  con- 
tinued study, — ^not  the  study  of  a  pe- 
dant, or  a  mere  book -worm, — but 
every  thing  he  saw  and  felt,  and  ap- 
proached, was  a  lesson  of  instruction 
to  him,  and  furnished  materials  for 
thought  and  theory ;  while  a  splendid 
imagination  and  rich  exuberant  fancy 
spread  their  charming  hues  and  co- 
lours overall  the  substances  of  thought, 
harmonizing,  enriching,  and  melting 
them  into  new  modes  and  forms,  and 
giving  them,  as  it  were,  a  second 
being. 

The  "  Johrmorkt  zu  Plunderswei- 
len"  is  one  of  the  fanciful,  grotesque 
creations  of  Goethe's  exuberant  fancy. 
The  persons  of  the  drama  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  meet  at  a  fair ;  a 
quack  doctor  and  his  man,  and  vend- 
ers of  brooms  and  gingerbread,  and 
gipsies,  and  ballad -singers,  and  Jack- 
puddings,  "Hanswiirst,"  and  mounte- 
banks, and  at  last  a  **  Schattenspiel- 
mann,"  or  galantee  -  showman,  with 
his  description  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
Deluge  and  the  ark,  and  the  wild 
beasts,  and  the  rainbow.  We  shall 
attempt,  in  all  humility,  to  give  the 
song  in  this  "  Ich  hab'  mein  Sach ;" 
but  we  must  ask  the  reader's  indul- 
gence, who  would  have  it  better  from 
Mr.  Taylor  or  Mr.  Coleridge : 

<*  Vanitas!  vamtatum  vanitas  ! 

On  nothing  have  I  set  my  mind, 

Ya  youk, 
Jp'ell  therefore  mvself  in  the  world  I  find^ 

Ya  youk. 
And  whoever  will  my  comrade  be, 
Let  him  drink  with  me,  let  him  think 
wdth  me, 
Over  the  wine-lees  free. 

I  once  set  my  mind  on  gold  and  wealth. 
But  so  I  lost  all  joy  and  health, 

Alas!  alas! 
Here  and  there  the  money  rolled, 
And  if  the  right  hand  seiz'd  the  geld, 
The  left  was  sure  to  lose  its  lK>ld. 

Then  fix'd  my  heart  upon  the^ir. 
Ah !  pain  and  sorrow  met  me  there, 

Ya  youk ! 
The^/«^  ones  look'd  for  lovers  new, 
And  I  grew  tired  of  the  true; 
The  best  I  see,  were  not  for  me. 

So  then  I  set  my  mind  to  roam, 

Ya  youk! 
And  left  my  father-land  and  home, 

Alas! 
But  nothing  good  in  that  I  had. 
The  board  was  strange,  the  bed  was  ba4 
None  understood  &e  foreign  lad. 
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-Twas  then  I  set  my  mind  on  fame, 

Ya  youk ! 
Another  bore  a  greater  name, 

O  woe ! 
And  when  my  growing  fame  was  hinted. 
The  people  all  upon  me  squinted, 
And  thus  my  glory  all  was  stinted. 

Then  war  and  fights  delighted  me, 

Ya  youk ! 
And  we  gain'd  many  a  victory, 

Ya  youk ! 
Upon  our  enemies'  land  we  fell. 
And,  faith,  our  friends  far'd  near  as  well. 
And  to  my  cost,  a  leg  I  lost. 

Now  have  I  on  nothing  set  my  mind, 

Ya  youk ! 
And  the  whole  world  is  mine  I  find, 

Ya  youk ! 
Song  and  good  cheer  are  breaking  up ; 
Now  drain  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 

To  the  last  the  wine-drops  you  must 
sup. 

la  the  second  volume,  some  very 
interesting  sketches  are  given  of  the 
men  of  genius  whov^ere  the  friends  or 
contemporaries  of  Goethe — of  Lessing, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  French 
drama ; — of  Lenz,  and  his  cruel  mis- 
take of  a  Bal  Masqu^,  for  Bal  pare; 
—of  Von  Einsiedel  and  his  horror  of 
beer,  ^hich  he  carried  so  far,  that 
when  a  brother  beer-hater  said  that 
he  not  only  never  tasted  beer,  but 
never  pronounced  the  word.  "  By  your 
leave,"  exclaimed  Einsiedel,  with  great 
vehemence,  **  and  I  never  in  all  my 
life  wrote  it."  Much  that  is  curious 
and  new  to  us,  is  told  of  Herder,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Man ;  be- 
tween whom  and  Goethe,  great  dif- 
ferences of  taste,  opinion,  and  morals 
existed.  With  Herder,  says  the  bio- 
grapher, all  forms  became  ideas ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  Goethe,  all  ideas 
became  transmuted  into  forms.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  resumed  the 
imperfect  medium  of  language  ;  to 
speak,  like  nature,  in  symbols,  and  to 
throw  his  whole  imagination  with  the 
vividness  and  reality  of  sense,  into  the 
existence  of  a  flower  or  a  star;" — in 
fact.  Herder  was  the  philanthropic 
philosopher;  Goethe  the  poet,  the 
painter,  the  artist,  the  man  dedicated 
to  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the 
glorious  creations  of  art. 

The  eleventh  chapter  contains  what 
to  us  is  a  delightful  and  certainly 
novel  description  of  the  character  of 
Louis  Buonaparte,  the  King  of  Hol- 


land. It  is  impossible  to  abridge  it ; 
it  stood  in  the  strongest  contrast  with 
that  of  his  brother  Napoleon  :  so  dis- 
tinguished for  its  gentleness,  its  benevo- 
lence, its  deep  sensibility,  and  its  quiet 
unaffected  piety.  These  feelings  and 
virtues  were  not  consistent  with  a 
throne  held  on  the  tenure  on  which 
he  held  his,  and  his  abdication  was 
the  result. 

Of  Kotzebue's  powers,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Goethe's  opinion  was  very 
low.  They  were,  in  opinions  and  prac- 
tical views  of  life,  very  dissimilar; 
and,  in  fact,  Kotzebue  was  a  dwarf 
beside  Goethe's  gigantic  intellect.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  of  the  manner  in 
which  Goethe  and  his  friends  under- 
mined, and  eventually  frustrated,  a 
grand  design  of  Kotzebue  to  celebrate 
the  coronation  of  Schiller  in  the  Stadt- 
House  at  Weimar. 

We  shall  now  attempt,  not  a  trans- 
lation (for  that  is  beyond  us,  as  by 
the  Translator's  confession  it  is  beyond 
her),  but  an  imitation  of  the  "  Zigeu- 
nerlied"  or  Gipsy's  song,  which  oc- 
curs at  p.  159 ;  begging  all  Christian 
readers  who  understand  German,  and 
who  reverence  Goethe,  to  read  in 
charity.  We  are  very  young  and  ten- 
der, and  cannot  bear  severe  criticism. 

gipsy's  song. 

Through  mist,  and  fog  smoke. 
And  a  cold  Sea-roke, 
And  blinding  snow 
Blowing  high  and  low. 
In  a  wintry  night,  dark  and  chill ; 
From  the  forest  and  the  hill, 
Hunger-pinch'd  I  heard  the  howl 
Of  the  peevish  wolf;  and  the  frosen  owl 
Dozing,  and  dreaming, 
And  snorting  and  screaming 
Wille  wau,  wau,  wau ! 
Wille  wo,  wo,  wo ! 
Wito  hu ! 

As  he  crept  through  a  hedge,  ticatl  shot 
Old  Kate  and  old  Joan, 
*Twas  yours  I  own, 
The  great  black  cat  that  has  nine  lives;— 
Then  came  to  me  by  night 
Such  a  cursed  sight 
Of  wehr- wolfs,  and  witches, 
Like  a.troop  of  black  bitches; 
By  heaven,  by  heaven. 
They  were  seven,  they  were  seven, 
I  know  tnem— ^1  old  village  wives. 
Wille  wau,  wau,  wau ! 
Wille  wo,  wo,  wo, 
l^tohtt! 
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I  know  you  all  well — I  ken  you  all  well ; 
Old  Nan,  and  old  Ursule,  and  palsied  old 
Kate,  [old  Joan. 

And  Barbara,  Madge,  and  old  Bet,  and 
I  know  you  by  your  hobbling  gate, 
And  your  chins  with  a  bristle. 
And  long  noses  of  gristle, 
And  your  grunt  and  your  whistle, 
And  your  eyes  red  with  rheums, 
And  your  damnable  brooms, 
And  your  bonnets  like  hutches, 
And  your  peak'd  shoes  and  crutches, 
Wille  wau,  wau,  wau  ! 
Wille  wo,  wo,  wo ! 
Wito  hu ! 

I  call  you  by  name,  I  call  you  name !    ' 
Ha !  ha !  old  Joan !  and  how  are  you  old 
Bet! 
What  the  devil  are  you  tabouring, 
And  kicking  and  labouring, 
And  hobbling  in  a  ring. 
And  snuffling  and  blubbering. 
And  all  for  the  old  black  cat. 
Wille  wau,  wau,  wau ! 
Wille  wo,  wo,  wo  ! 
Wito  hu ! 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  se- 
cqnd  volume,  we  come  to  a  speech  by 
Muller  on  Goethe,  considered  as  a  man 
of  acHon,  and  which  is  of  importance 
in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  cha- 
racter of  this  extraordinary  man  ;  in 
reading  it,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
complete  command  which  Goethe  seem- 
ed to  possess. over  the  diflferent  depart- 
ments of  his  mind — the  order  and  re- 
gularity that  existed  in  his  mental  and 
moral  powers — the  excellent  discipline 
by  which  they  were  brought  into  due 
and  harmonious  relation  to  each  other. 
In  active  life,  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  world,  he  was  the  man  of  sense, 
the  cool,  sagacious  councillor.  In  his 
study,  he  was  the  all-searching,  inde- 
fatigable student.  When  he  opened 
the  pages  of  Faust,  he  became  the 
"Poet,"  and  soared  away  on  the  boldest 
wings  of  inspiration.  He  had  large 
masses  of  diversified  know^ledge  in  his 
mind,  disposed  and  distributed  with 
a  philosophical  precision.  These  were 
continually  increasing  by  an  ample 
range  of  well-directed  study :  and  at 
once  his  judgment  was  strengthened, 
his  memory  replenished,  and  his  ima- 
gination enriched.  He  did  not  suffer 
his  activity  to  be  wasted  on  subjects 
that  yyould  not  repay  the  labour  j  on 
temporary  politics,  on  party-squabbles, 
on  visionary  theories,  on  daring  and 
reckless  innovations,  and  fanciful  im- 
provements, and  that  itch  that  is  of  late 
go  widely  spread  of  new-modelling  and 


shaping  the  civil  and  social  institu^ 
tions  of  life.  This  was  not  the  poet's, 
the  artist's  business.  It  was  out  of 
his  province ;  it  lay  beyond  his  study 
of  nature :  it  brought  no  treasure  to 
his  hive ;  it  was  a  barren  unkindly 
field  for  him  to  till.  He  had  no  time, 
no  strength,  no  spirits  to  slave  for  it 
He  had  purposes  of  his  own  to  fulfil — 
lying  far  and  wide  of  such  subjects. 
The  Book  of  Nature  was  to  him  a 
richer  and  dearer  volume  than  the 
speculations  of  man — a  flower,  a  stone; 
a  reptile,"  offered  materials  for  re- 
search, that  could  not  disappoint  while 
a  fine- spun  theory  on  philosophy  might 
vanish  like  a  phantom  from  his  grasp, 
and  melt  into  air. 

Goethe  was   an  author  for  half  a 
century,  in  which  time  scarcely  any 
species  of  composition  was  untouched 
by    him.     Odes,    epigrams,    elegies, 
idyls,  ballads,  romances,  three  novels^ 
each  of  a  distinct  character.    Werther 
(the  Aurora  of  his  fame),   Wilhelni 
Meister,  and  Wahlverwandschaften — 
then    his   tragedies,    beginning  with 
Goetz  von  Berhchingen,   and  ending 
with  Faust.     Many  comedies,  operas, 
and    little    dramatic    pieces.      Small 
epics,   as  his  Achilles,  and  Herman 
and  Dorothea — epistles  in  the  mannet 
of  Horace — ^then  there  were  his  Criti- 
cal Disquisitions  on  Art,  his  Theory 
of  Colours,  his  Essay  on  Plants,  and 
many  other  works  of  investigation  into 
the  recesses  of  nature.  '  His  industry 
was  unwearied,  his  patience  and  per- 
severance coequal  to  his  love  and  zeal 
for  knowledge.     He  was  much  inte- 
rested  in   comparative   anatomy ;    in 
fact,  he  was  truly  that  which,  he  de^ 
sired  to  be,  "  a  many-sided  man  in 
knowledge" — but  in  all. the  poet  was 
predominant.     His  poetic  imagination 
breaks  out  and  gleams  on  the  surface  of 
every  subject  he  touches.     We  really 
know  no  one  of  our  countrymen  to 
whom  we  can  compare  him ;  but  he 
most  resembles  Mr.  Coleridge.     Un- 
doubtedly there  are  very  many  circum- 
stances in  which  they  differ ;  but  we 
think  also  there  are  points  of  strong  re- 
semblance.    Some  of  these  differences 
arise  from  their  native  powers  of  mind, 
and  some  from   the  habits,   circumr 
stances,    and   people,    among  whom 
they  have  lived.     At  any  rate,  in  ge- 
neral expansion  of  mind,  in  a  large 
circumference  of  study,  in  rich  poetic 
feeling,  in  liberal,  kindly  disposition, 
in  sagacious  views  of  society,  in  a  fer- 
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tile  creative  genius,  these  two  great 
men  stand  pre-eminent  in  their  respec- 
tive nations.  We  shall  conclude  with 
an  extract  from  an  articleof  W.  Hum- 
boldt's on  the  character  of  Goethe's 
influence  on  art  and  science. 

"  By  the  power  of  his  poetic  genius, 
and  of  that  language  which  could  alone 
have  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
expressing  his  own  peculiar  character  of 
mind,  and  on  which  he  in  turn  stamped 
such  an  impress  of  vigour  and  of  soul,  he 
penetrated  to  that  mysterious  central 
depth,  at  which  one  intellectual  impulse 
animates  a  whole  nation.  Thus,  com- 
mencing at  a  period  when  our  literature 
was  little  clear  or  precise,  he  impressed 
on  the  spirit  of  German  art  or  science  a 
new  stamp,  which  will  render  his  memory 
eternal  —  the  ever-cheerful  wisdom — the 
lucid  clearness — the  vivid,  intense  percep- 
tion of  nature,  with  which  are  blended 
the  forms  of  art,  or  images  drawn  from 
some  deeper  source — the  greatest  spon- 
taniety  of  genius :  all  these  most  singular 
and  distinguishing  properties  attmcted 
and  modelled  all  minds  without  effort. 
In  no  man  was  there  ever  a  greater  aver- 
sion, based  on  his  deepest  peculiarities,  of 
everything  entangled,  abstruse,  and  mys- 
tical. This  rendered  at  once  his  influence 
so  universal,  so  facile,  .yet  so  profound. 
•What  presented  itself  in  colours  so  bright 
and  vivid,  what  gushed  from  the  fountain 
head  in  such  plenteous  facility  and  beauty, 
was  caught  and  retained  with  equal  ease, 
and  was  again  diffused  in  other  directions. 
He  did  an  immense  deal  for  Art  imme- 
diatelyj  by  instruction,  encouragement, 
and  assistance  of  every  kind ;  but  all  this 
was  far  outweighed  by  what  she  owed  to 
him  mediately.  He  prepared  the  soil  for 
her  in  the  minds  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  silent  operation  of  a  long  life,  per- 
vaded by  and  devoted  to  her,  waked  the 
slumbering  sparks  of  love  to  her,  and 
directed  the  taste  and  the  encouragement; 
he  called  forth  to  those  labours ,  alone, 
which,  equally  removed  from  the  restraint 
of  cramping  rules,  and  the  extravagance 
of  fantastic  caprice,  followed  the  free  but 
yet  regular  course  of  nature. 

Benhall.  J.  M. 


ArcJuBohgia.     Vdl  XXV,     Part  I. 
(Continued  from p,  41.) 

VIII.  Observations  to  prove  Filey  Bay, 
in  YorJcshire,  the  Portus  Felix  or  Sinus 
Salutaris,  and  Flamhorough  Head  the 
Ocellum  Promontorium,  of  the  Romans  ; 
by  John  Walker,  Esq.  of  Maldon. 

.  Mr.  Walker  combats  the  opinion  of 
Gamden,  that  at  Bridlington  Bay  were 
the .  f^ortuosus  Sinus  and  the  Portus 


Felix  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  Spurn  Head; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  H  umber,  was  the 
.promontory  Ocellum.  The  gist  of  his 
argument  as  to  the  latter  point  id  (an4 
it  certainly  appears  to  us  of  great 
Weight),  that  the  Spurn  Head  is  not  a 
promontory  at  all,  but  a  low  dark  clay 
bank,  not  even  projecting  into  the  sea, 
but  running  parallel  with  the  line  of 
coast  from  north  to  south,  and  forming 
a  sort  of  breakwater  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber.  Low  points  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea,  obtained  from 
our  Saxon  ancestors  the  term  of  Ness, 
The  Spurn  Head  is  a  ness,  not  a  pro- 
montory. On  the  other  hand,-  Flam- 
borough  Head  is  the  most  remarkable 
projection  on  that  part  of  the  coast-^ 

"  A  promontory  of  white  chalk,  ex- 
hibiting for  twelve  miles  in  length  (by 
projecting  on  the  north  side  seven  miles, 
and  on  the  south  five  into  the  ocean)  a 
bare  perpendicular  surface  of  the  same 
white  rock,  in  the  highest  part  exceeding 
three  hundred  feet,  and  surmounted  in  its 
western  direction  by  a  high  earthy  ridge, 
visible  from  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles."    P.  131. 

On  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
old  port  Ravenspume  (Ravenspur  or 
Ravenspurg,*  now  swept  away  by  the 
tides,  was  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Humber  with  the  ocean)  Mr. 
Walker  has  the  following  remark : 

"  Modern  eminent  etymologists  inform 
us  that  Raven  is  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  Rain,  and  implies  sea  and  water." 

Ravenspume,  or  rather  bourne,  be 
thinks  implies  a  sea  brook,  or  a  stream 
running  into  a  large  river ;  such  is  the 
brook  Ravensboume  in  Kent,  which 
runs  into  the  Thames  at  DeptforiL 
Creek.  As  to  the  situation  of  the 
TafipavTovUcav  eiikifxevos  kSXttos,  the 
Portus  Salutaris,  Mr.  Walker  shews 
that  neither  Scarborough  nor  Bridling- 
ton Bays  had  any  pretension  to  be  so 
distinguished  by  way  of  eminence ; 
but  that, 

"  Filey  Bay  always  affording  an  exten- 
sive firm  anchorage,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  a  fleet  of  Roman  galleys,  the  eelia 
classica,  or  light  frigates,  naves  lusoriae, 
known  to  have  been  stationed  on  this 
coast,  must  frequently  have  anchored  in 
their  cruises  for  its  protection." 

Mr.  Walker's  paper  is  valuable  for 
those  who  are  desirous  to  take  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  ancient  and  modem 

•  Henry  IV.  landed  '*upon  the  naked 
shore  at  Bavenspui^g."    Vide.  Shakspeare. 
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geography  of  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  Britain. 

IX.  Chatiers  relative  to  the  Priory  of 
Trulegh  in  Kent ;  communicated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.  KR.S,  RS.A. 

The  Priory  of  Trulegh  in  Kent  was 
a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  BertiD»  at 
St.  Omer's,  in  France.  The  original 
grant  of  Trulegh  from  Hamon  Fitz 
Herfrey  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin» 
about  1165,  is  among  these  deeds. 
The  singular  history  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  above  documents,  should  be 
related  in  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's  own 
words. 

**  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  monasteries  in  France,  the 
Convent  of  St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Omer, 
hoping  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  in 
1789^92  would  soon  be  spent,  and  that 
thev  might  afterwards  return  and  resume 
their  former  possessions,  resolved  to  se- 
cure their  most  ancient  and  valuable 
documents  by  sending  them  to  another 
monastery,  (the  Abbey  of  St.  Josse,  in 
Normandy  or  Picardy),  with  orders  that 
they  shoiud  be  buried  under  the  founda- 
tions of  that  abbey.  This,  I  am  told, 
was  executed;  for  upon  the  sale  of  mo- 
nastic lands,  which  cut  off  for  ever  the 
return  of  the  monks,  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Josse  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  who  de- 
termined to  erect  a  house  upon  the  site 
and  with  the  materials  of  the  ruins;  and  in 
excavating  the  foundations  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  IS  said  to  have  discovered  a  box 
containing  these  deeds  and  bulls,  among 
which,  I  was  informed,  the  original  foun- 
dation charter  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Bertin  was  found,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century." 

This  valuable  charter  was  also  in- 
cluded in  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps's  pur- 
chase, and  by  this  singular  train  of 
circumstances  he  has  been  enabled  to 
add  these  desirable  illustrations  to  the 
monastic  history  of  Kent. 

X.  Survey  of  the  Manor  and  Forest 
of  Clarendon,  Wilts;  also  communicated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart, 

This  Survey  is  of  the  year  1272, 
From  it  the  following  curious  particu- 
lars are  deducible  :  tibe  rooms  were  all 
on  the  ground  floor;  the  roofs  were 
covered  with  shingles  (scindulis),  thin 
tiles  of  wood,  so  called  from  the  Latin 
seindo.  Vide  p.  156.  "  Rota  putei  in- 
diget  reparatione."  The  king  himself 
possessed  no  better  method  of  raising 
water  than  the  poorest  of  the  present 
day.  "  Camera  cum  camino  ultra 
maximum  celarium  ruinosa  est."  This 


shews  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of 
chimneys,  on  which  we  have  befiune 
observ^  in  our  review  of  Carioa'a 
Crosby  Hall.  Salsaria  were  salting- 
houses,  where  they  salted  their  venison 
and  other  meat.  The  Almonry  was 
an  appendage  to  all  royal,  baronial,  and 
abbatial  mansions,  where  strangers 
were  charitably  entertained.  The 
Chandlery  managed  other  provisions 
besides  candles.  See  p.  158.  By  such 
records  as  these  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  contem- 
porary state  of  the  social  arts  and 
practical  Christianity  in  early  periods. 

XI.  Four  Letters  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  France;  addressed  to 
John  Gage,  Esq,  F,R.S,,  Director,  by 
Thomtis  Richman,  Esq, 

The  first  of  these  communications 
particularly  notices  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Grothic  age  in  France  from  those  ex- 
tant in  England.  Among  the  rest,  this 
very  striking  one  is  observed :  "  The 
great  interior  height  of  the  nave,  and 
often  of  the  ailes,  in  proportion  to 
their  breadth,"  to  be  observed  in  the 
continental  churches.  "  This  feature, 
though  not  constant,  is  very  general, 
and  is  often  from  one  and  a  half  to 
nearly  double  the  usual  English  pro- 
portions of  height,  as  compared  to 
breadth."  P.  I6l.  The  next  letter 
describes  the  ancient  fonts  which  the 
writer  met  with  in  Normandy  and 
Picardy ;  of  the  number  of  200,  nine 
only  were  found  which  could  be  classed 
under  that  denomination.  Judging 
from  Mr.  Rickman's  drawings,  and 
Simpson's  beautiful  work  on  English 
Fonts,  the  continental  fonts  can  in  no 
degree  compete  with  those  of  our  own 
country.  They  appear  to  be  of  the 
plainest  and  most  uninteresting  charac- 
ter. The  third  letter  treats  "  on  the 
progress  of  Architecture  in  England 
from  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  to 
the  period  when  the  Italian  style,  again 
imported  from  Italy,  drove  out  the  ex- 
ecution, and  for  a  time  almost  the 
study,  of  the  intermediate  styles,  of 
which  so  many  excellent  monuments 
are  remaining."    P.  166. 

Mr.  Rickman  thinks  Saxon  buildings 
exist  more  numerously  in  this  country 
than  is  generally  suspected. 

' '  Having  in  various  parts  found  build- 
ings which  are  not  Norman,  and  which, 
from  their  peculiar  construction,  can- 
not well  be  considered  either  as  modem 
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or  as  of  any  intermediate  style,  I 
think,"  says  Mr.  R.,  "  they  must  be 
anterior,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be 
called  Saxon."  He  points  out  one 
direction  for  the  discovery  of  Saxon 
churches :  the  mention  of  them,  as  exist- 
ing at  particular  places,  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  We  ourselves  noticed  the  an- 
cient church,  St.  Martha's,  near  Guild- 
ford, in  our  present  volume,*  which  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book;  and 
should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Rickman's  opi- 
nion of  the  age  of  this  example. 

The  fourth  letter  traces  the  progress 
of  architecture  in  the  part  of  France 
which  Mr.  Rickman  visited,  in  the 
same  way  as  his  third  had  described 
it  in  England.  In  conformity,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  his  system  for  the 
classification  of  English  architecture, 
he  divides  it  into — Early  French,  that 
style  which  began  about  A.D.  1200, 
and  lasted  to  1300;  Decorated  French, 
from  1300  to  1400 ;  after  which  period 
he  finds  the  arrangements  of  the  French 
style  so  different  from  our  perpendicu- 
lar style,  as  to  require  a  different  and 
peculiar  appellation,  and  he  adopts 
that  appropriate  and  significant  term 
bestowed  on  it  by  M.  de  Caumont,  viz. 
Flamboyant,  alluding  to  the  waving  of 
a  flame. 

"  The  tracery  of  the  windows  of  this 
style  (which  are  the  great,  but  not  the 
only  distinguishing  feature)  gives  very 
forcibly  the  idea  of  this  waving  in  its 
dividing  Unes."     P.  179. 

Beautiful  examples  of  this  Flam- 
boyant style,  are  given  by  Mr.  Rickman 
in  the  plates  accompanying  his  paper 
numbered  XV.  and  XVI .  in  the  volume 
before  us.  In  closing  his  correspon- 
dence, Mr.  Rickman  expresses  a  rea- 
sonable wish  that  any  member  of  the 
Society  would  inform  him  of  the  styles 
prevalent  in  those  parts  of  France 
which  he  himself  had  not  visited. 

XII.  Observations  on  Dracontia,  com- 
municated by  the  Rev.  John  Bathurst 
Deane,  M.A.  F.S.A. 

Ovid,  as  Mr.  Deane  remarks,  has 
in  one  line  accurately  described  these 
Temples, 
'*  Factaque  de  »axo  longi  simulachra  Dra- 


conit. 


The  ingenious  and  learned  author 
supposes  that  these  Dracontia  had 
their  origin  in  the  union  of  the  wor- 
ship of  5ie  Sun  with  that  of  the  Ser- 
pent— "  the  votaries  of  the  Sun  having 

"  •  P.  34.9. 


taken  possession  of  an  Ophite  temple, . 
adopted  some  of  its  rites,  and  thus  in 
process  of  time  arose  the  compound 
religion  whose  god  was  named  Apollo. 
Hence  the  hierogram  of  the  Circle  and 
the  Serpent,  or  rather  serpentine  line, 
the  form  in  which  these  temples  are 
constructed.  "  The  portals  of  all  the 
Egyptian  temples  are  decorated  with 
the  same  hierogram  of  the  circle  and 
the  serpent.  We  find  it  also  upon  the 
temple  of  Naki  Rustan  in  Persia,  upon 
the  triumphal  arch  at  Pekin  in  China; 
over  the  gates  of  the  great  temple  of 
Chaudi  Theva  in  Java,  upon  the  walls 
of  Athens,  and  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Tegra — for  the  Medusa's  head, 
so  common  in  Grecian  sanctuaries,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  Ophite  hiero- 
gram filled  up  by  a  human  face.  Even 
Mexico,  remote  as  it  was  from  the 
ancient  world,  has  preserved  with 
Ophiolatreia  its  universal  symbol.  The 
Mexican  hierogram  is  formed  by  the 
intersecting  of  two  great  serpents, 
which  describe  the  circle  with  their 
bodies,  and  have  each  a  human  head 
in  its  mouth.  Abury,  Stanton  Drew, 
the  parallelitha  near  Merivale  bridge 
at  Dartmoor,  described  by  Mr.  Kempe 
in  vol.  XXII.  of  the  Archseologia,  are 
the  most  remarkable  British  Dracon- 
tia, but  they  all  shrink  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  the  Carnac  of  Ar- 
m  or  ica.  *  Eleven  rows  of  stones,  making 
ten  avenues  distinctly  marked,  pro- 
ceed in  one  place  uninterruptedly  for  a 
mile  and  a  half.  In  others  the  rows 
are  broken  by  the  removal  of  the  stones 
by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  for 
building,  &c.  in  subsequent  ages. 
Cromlechs  occur  at  intervals.  The 
view  from  the  spot  on  which  the  ruins 
of  two  of  these  lie, 

<*  is  beautiful  and  impressive;  the  whole 
range  of  the  temple  from  Kerzerho  to  the 
Lakes,  being  a  distance  of  eleven  fur- 
longs, is  spread  under  the  eye  as  distinctly 
and  elegantly  as  if  it  were  traced  upon  a 
map.  The  smaller  stones  to  the  west- 
ward dot  the  pastures  like  sheep,  while 
the  massy  columns  of  Kerzerho  rise  above 
them  with  a  grandeur  but  little  dimi- 
nished by  the  distance,  for  what  is  lost  in 
space  is  gained  by  comparison.  The  vil- 
lage and  church  of  Erdeven  complete  the 
prospect  with  a  delightful  relief.  To  the 
eastward,  the  avenues  as  they  descend  the 
hill,  present  curves  as  graceful  as  in  as- 
cending; but  on  reaching  the  plain,  fall 

*  This  gr«at  Celtic  monument  is  eighi 
miles  in  length.     See  p.  202. 
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into  straight  lines,  and  skirting  the  margin 
of  a  small  fresh  water  lake,  terminate 
abruptly  at  the  hill  beyond  it ;  this  emi- 
nence  was  also  crowned  by  two  cromlechs, 
but  both  are  now  in  ruins.  To  the  south- 
ward of  them  is  observed  in  the  distance 
the  shadowy  spire  of  Camac  Church,  in 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  mount  of  St 
Michel,  which  is  an  artificial  tumulus  of 
such  vast  dimensions  as  to  be  seen  from 
every  cromlech,  and  almost  every  im- 
portant part  of  the  Temple.  The  fasci- 
nation of  the  prospect  is  completed  by 
the  sea,  which  bounds  the  horizon  on  the 
south.  I  cannot  imagine,**  continues  Mr. 
Deane,  "  a  scene  more  interesting.  A 
heathen  temple  surviving  the  storms  of  at 
least  2000  years,  retaining  for  the  space 
of  11  furlongs  almost  its  original  unity, 
and  the*  whole  spread  out  like  a  picture  at 
the  spectator's  feet,  while  each  extremity 
points  to  a  distant  Christian  Church, 
built  perhaps  out  of  the  ruins  of  some 
portion  of  tnis  once  magnificent  Temple : 
a  lake  below,  the  sea  beyond,  barren 
plains,  and  rocky  hills,  form  a  combina- 
tion of  art,  nature,  and  religion,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  by  a  contemplative 
mind  without  feelings  of  peculiar  plea- 
sure. One  superstition  of  the  Pagans 
never  fails  to  assert  its  influence  upon 
spots  like  this — the  Geniut  loci  is  always 
ascendant." 

Mount  St.  Michel  is  visible  from 
every  part  of  the  Temple ;  so  is  Sil- 
bury  Hill  from  the  Abury  Dracontium. 
On  "  this  eminence  therefore  was 
kindled  rtie  sacred  fire  which  repre- 
sented the  participation  of  the  Solar 
deity  in  the  rites  of  the  Ophite  God." 
—p.  215. 

The  rock  altar -stone  which  Mr. 
Deane  has  described  as  remaining  on 
the  eastern  side  of  La  Trinity  lake^ 
must  not  be  unnoticed. 

"  Lying  down  upon  this  stone,  I  found 
that  tne  shoulders  were  received  by  a 
<>avity  just  sufficient  to  contain  them, 
while  the  neck  reclining  in  a  narrow 
trench,  was  bent  over  a  small  ridge,  and 
the  head  descended  into  a  deeper  circular 
groove  beyond  it.  From  the  narrow 
trench  which  received  the  neck,  was  chis- 
selled  a  small  channel  down  the  inclined 
face  of  the  stone.  This  being  on  the  left 
side  of  the  recumbent  victim,  was  well 
adapted  to  carry  off  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  jugular  vein.  A  person 
lying  in  these  cavities  is  quite  helpless, 
and  in  such  a  position  a  child  may  sacrifice 
the  strongest  man.** — ^p.  206. 

Arthur's  bed,  a  rock  basin  stone  in 
Cornwall,  described  by  Borlase,  is  very 


like  this  at  La  Trinite.  We  sh^fuld^ 
be  tempted  greatly  to  transgress  our' 
limits,  if  we  were  fully  to  abstract  and 
point  oot  what  might  be  termed  ike' 
beauties  of  this  excellent  and  instruc- 
tive treatise.  We  hasten  therefore  tc 
quote  a  few  lines  from  its  elegant  con- 
dusion. 

<*  The  mystic  serpent  entered  into  the 
mythology  of  eveir  nation,  consecrated' 
almost  every  temple,  symbolized  almost 
every  deity;  was  imagined  in  the  heavens, 
stamped  upon  the  earth,  and  ruled  in  the 

realms  of  everlasting  sorrow This 

universal  concurrence  of  traditions  prove* 
a  common  source  of  derivation,  and  the 
oldest  record  of  the  legend  must  be  that 
upon  which  they  are  all  founded.  The 
most  ancient  record  of  the  history  of  the 
serpent  tempter  is  the  book  of  Genesis ! 
In  the  book  of  Genesis  therefore  is  the 
fact  from  which  almost  eveiy  superstition 
connected  with  the  m3rthological  serpent 
is  derived.** "  The  tradition  of  the  ser- 
pent is  a  chain  of  many  links,  which,  de» 
scending  from  Paradise,  reaches,  in  the 
energetic  language  of  Homer, 
TStraov  evepff  a^€<o,  otrov  ovpay6s  e'crr" 

dno  yaiTjs, 
but  conducts  on  the  other  hand  upwards, 
to  the  promise  that  *  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head*.** 

Mr.  Deane  seems  inclined  to  take 
the  derivation  of  Carnac  from  Hah  or 
Ak,  which  he  states  in  the  old  Briton, 
British,  and  Persian  languages,  to  sig- 
nify a  serpent.  Cairn  hak  would  then 
be  the  serpent's  hill,  Maen  hak  (Le* 
Maenac  at  the  same  place)  the  stones 
of  the  serpent.  This  we  doubt  not  is 
very  near  the  right  etymology,  for  the 
lofty  mound  or  cairn,  before  described 
as  being  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
Dracontium,  might  very  naturally  be 
supposed  to  confer  a  name  on  the 
whole  structure  of  parallel itha.  Qy. 
may  not  Carnac  be  resolved  into  Cairn 
ach,*  the  lines  or  degrees  of  the  Tu- 
mulus or  Cairn  ? 

XI 11.  Remarks  on  certain  Celtic  Ma- 
numents  at  Lockmariaker,  by  the  same 
Writer, 

This  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 

*  Ach,  according  to  Richards,  means  a 
line  or  chain  of  degrees,  but  he  applies  it 
genealogically.  Cairn  Achen  would  im- 
ply the  people  of  the  Cairn,  and  the  long 
rows  of  stones  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
present those  countless  multitudes  which 
annually  defiled  through  them  to  be  prei* 
sent  at  the  lighting  of  the  Beltan  fires» 
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treatise  on  Carnac.  A  remarkably 
beautiful  Cromlech,  and  other  remains, 
distinguish  this  spot,  to  which  Mr. 
Deane  thinks  the  Carnac  Dracontium 
originally  extended. 

The  table-stone  of  this  Cromlech  is 
18  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  4  thick;  it 
rests  upon  three  supporters,  at  the 
elevation  of  about  9  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  table  and  one  of  the 
supporting-stones  of  this  Cromlech,  is 
further  remarkable  for  exhibiting  some 
curvilinear  characters  not  inscribed,  but 
cut  out  on  the  stone  with  the  greatest 
care  and  accuracy  in  bold  relief;  one 
is  of  a  hammer- like  form,  according 
to  plate  XXVI.  and  the  other  some- 
what resembles  a  portion  of  the  orna- 
ment called  the  Grecian  key,  the  angles 
of  the  pattern  however  assuming  a 
^urve ;  the  first  is  conjectured  by  a 
French  antiquary  to  be  an  l6v<f>ahXos. 
The  idea  is  plausible,  if  such  lewd 
worship  can  be  charged  on  the  Celts 
of  Armorica. 

Asiatic  and  Egyptian  ideas  had  made 
their  way  into  this  country.  An  arti- 
ficially carved  rock  in  the  Morbihan, 
closely  resembles  the  God  Anubis, 

The  Syrian  deity  Lilith,  celebrated 
in  the  mythology  of  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins, was  adored  in  the  Morbihan. 
Her  statue  remains  there  in  a  perfect 
state,  the  head-dress  resembles  that 
of  the  Breton  female  peasantry  at  this 
day.  Round  obelisks  are  found  in 
Britanny,  denoting,  as  Mr.  Deane 
thinks,  the  burial-places  of  warriors 
of  the  first  rank,  and  that  they  origi- 
nated in  the  well-known  custom  still 
prevalent  in  the  East,  of  planting  an 
upright  spear  at  the  head  of  a  chief,  as 
he  slept  on  the  ground. 

"  Behold  Saul  lay  sleeping  within  the 
trench,  and  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  his  bolster."    1  Sam.  xxvi.  7. 

The  conjecture  appears  to  us  more 
poetical  than  probable.  Stelae,  or  pil- 
lars of  memorial,  have  been  set  up  for 
various  objects  by  mankind,  in  all 
ages.  Stone,  from  its  durability,  would 
be  the  substance  chosen,  but  unless 
from  some  identity  of  form  into  which 
such  pillars  might  be  shaped,  or  some 
decided  insculped  figures  which  they 
might  bear,  on  what  very  reasonable 
ground  can  it  be  asserted  that  they 
were  meant  to  represent  spears  ? 

But  Mr.  Deane's  classical  conjec- 
tures,  and  elegant  language,    might 
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well  nigh  carry  us  away  with  hb  opi- 
nion, e.  g. 

'^  Some  mighty  chief  may  be  supposed 
to  be  sleeping  at  Lockmariaker,  under  the 
tumulus  of  Caesar,  with  his  spear  struck 
in  the  ground  ^  at  his  bolster,'  only  the 
sleep  being  that  of  death,  the  spear  is  of  a 
material  of  corresponding  duration ;  it  is 
an  obelisk  of  stone  cut.  out  of  a  single 
block." 

We  consider  the  communications  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Deane,  with  which  he 
has  thus  made  his  debut  in  the  pages 
of  the  Archaeologia,  altogether  of  the 
highest  and  most  interesting  antiqua- 
rian character.  We  trust  he  will  go 
on.  Of  the  1st  part  of  the  XXVth 
volume  of  the  above  work,  we  can  con- 
fidently say  that  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries have  never  of  late  years  issued 
a  publication  from  their  establishment 
more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  their 
members,  or  the  studious  at  large. 


The  TewJcesbury  Yearly  Register  and 
Magazine,  Nos,  J.  II.  and  III,  for 
1830,  1831,  and  1832.    8vo. 

AMONG  the  multiplicity  of  Maga- 
zines, and  the  periods  of  their  publi- 
cation,— weekly,  monthly,  and  quar- 
terly, we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before  any  one  published  in  yearly 
numbers ;  nor,  among  the  various 
provincial  Magazines  which  have  at 
various  times  been  attempted,  did  we 
ever  see  any  filled  with  matter  altOr 
gether  so  useful  and  important  as  the 
present.  When  a  provincial  book- 
seller attempts  to  form  a  periodical 
miscellany,  he  usually  aims  to  imitate 
the  ordinary  contents  of  our  more  fa- 
shionable metropolitan  contempora- 
ries ;  but  the  talents  of  his  neighbour- 
hood in  essays  and  poetry  are  not  long 
able  to  sustain  him,  and  very  little  in- 
deed does  he  put  forth  that  is  worthy 
of  attention,  still  less  of  preservation. 
If  he  would  strike  into  another  path, 
and  become  the  local  chronicler  and 
historiographer,  materials  of  sufficient 
interest,  we  apprehend,  will  still  fail 
him  should  he  attempt  to  produce  a 
number  every  month.  It  is  therefore 
no  less  for  the  moderation  of  its  plan, 
than  for  the  judgment  which  is  dis-» 
played  in  its  execution,  that  we  consi- 
der the  Tewkesbury  Magazine  to  be 
deserving  both  of  praise  and  imitation. 
'  Its  editor  is  Mr.  Bennett,  a  very 
intelligent  bookseller,  and  a  gentle-* 
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man  who  has  rendered  the  town  many 
important  public  services,  especially 
ia  the  afiairs  of  its  charities,  and  the 
care  of  its  venerable  abbey  church. 
He  published,  in  1830,  a  History  of 
Tewkesbury,  which  was  reviewed  in 
our  vol.  C.  i.  605  ;  and  in  the  numbers 
before  us  he  has  presented  his  towns- 
men not  only  with  an  annual  register 
of  local  events,  but  -with  such  docu- 
ments, lists,  &c.  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  in  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  History.  First  are  placed 
the  local  Preferments,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths  (with  biographical  anecdotes) ; 
next  a  chronicle  of  Events  connected 
with  the  town,  neighbourhood,  and 
principal  families  of  the  surrounding 
country,  with  brief  reports  of  public 
meetings,  charities,  and  general  sta- 
tistics ;  and  lastly  the  historical  docu- 
ments. In  the  first  number  is  a  wood- 
cut and  description  of  the  ancient  Key 
Bridge  at  Tewkesbury,  destroyed  some 
years  ago ;  and  also  many  interesting 
documents  relative  to  the  fine  new 
bridge  over  the  Severn  at  the  Mythe, 
with  the  ceremony  of  laying  its  first 
stone  in  the  year  1823.  We  next  find 
three  letters  from  the  Privy  Council  in 
1588,  directing  the  citizens  of  Glou- 
cester and  Tewkesbury  to  furnish  forth 
the  bark  Sutton,  of  80  tons,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the  ce- 
lebrated Armada ;  a  letter  respecting 
the  renewal  of  the  Town  charter  in 
1688,  &c.  &c.  In  the  last  number  is 
a  very  complete  and  elaborate  report 
of  the  cholera  morbus,  which  was  fa- 
tal last  summer  to  7^  persons  in 
Tev^rkesbury  (a  list  and  description  of 
whom  are  given),  and  increased  the 
parish  rates  nearly  7001, 

An  engraving  is  inserted  of  the  ar- 
chitectural elevation  of  the  new  alms- 
houses near  Tewkesbury  churchyard. 
The  design,  which  we  have  ourselves 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  a 
more  picturesque  point  of  view,  re- 
flects much  credit  on  C.  Hanbury 
Tracy,  esq.  M.P. ;  whose  noble  man- 
sion at  Toddington  (in  the  Tudor  style) 
has  fairly  raised  him  to  the  very  rare 
distinction  of  being  an  excellent  ama- 
teur architect.  With  respect  to  the 
almshouses,  we  find  the  first  proceed- 
ings relative  to  them  duly  recorded 
under  Nov.  18,  1830 ;  from  which  it 
appears  that,  having  been  originally 
founded  by  Sir  Francis  Russell,  Bart, 
in  1674,  they  were  then  gone  to  de- 
cay.   Their  re-edification  (in  substan- 


tial freestone)  has  been  effected  by  th« 
sale  of  a  garden  (partly  to  the  parish 
to  enlarge  the  churchyard),  and  by  a 
public  subscription,  to  which  J.  IL 
Dowdeswell,  esq.  and  John  Martin^ 
esq.  the  representatives  of  the  bonMjgh, 
and  Mr.  Tracy,  have  each  contribated 
100/.  In  this  good  work,  as  in  so 
many  others,  we  find  Mr.  Bennett 
was  one  of  the  most  active  managers. 
Another  foundation  of  a  similiur  de- 
scription, having  also  graced  the  mo- 
dern annab  of  Tewkesbury,  it  is  pro- 
per we  should  take  some  notice  of  it 
whilst  mentioning  the  former;  we 
therefore  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Bennett's  first  number, 

"  In  the  course  of  this  year  (1830),  Sa^ 
muel  Barnes,  esq.  erected  a  spacious  alms- 
house, in  the  Oldbury  Field,  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  containing  twenty-four  con- 
venient dwellings  of  two  rooms  eacli^  with 
suitable  offices,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
people  of  the  parish.  The  eight  dwdl- 
ings  on  the  ground  floor  are  occupied  hf 
eight  married  couples,  the  man  not  less 
than  60,  and  the  woman  50  years  of  age  ; 
those  on  the  first  floor  by  eight  widows 
or  maids,  iiot  under  50;  and  the  upper 
story  by  eight  widows  or  maids,  not  un- 
der 45." 

In  the  last  number  we  fin4  tlie 
death  of  Mr.  Barnes  recorded,  on  the 
12th  of  November  last,  at  the  age  of 
62 ;  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  in  business,  from  which  he 
had  retired  for  more  than  a  quarter  ef 
a  century.  By  his  testamentary  di- 
rections the  almshouse  is  conveyed  to 
the  corporation,  having  been  endowed 
with  certain  landed  property;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  arex  given  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  thus  rendered  accessible 
to  all  interested  in  making  inquiries 
on  the  subject. 

And  now  we  wish  we  could  find 
some  sensible  person  in  each  provin- 
cial city  or  town  to  undertake  a  pub- 
lication similar  to  the  present.  Let 
him,  witii  the  same  moderation,  be 
contented  with  an  annual  appearance; 
not  anxious  to  fill  a  certain  given 
space,  but  merely  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate what  is  deserving  of  being 
placed  upon  record.  A  county,  it 
may  be,  would  furnish  an  annual  vo- 
lume ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  so  well  done ;  for  the  Hampshire 
Repository  of  1799  (one  of  the  bwft 
books  of  the  kind)  contains  much  that 
is  utterly  worthless ;  and  we  think  a 
field  of  small  dimensions  similar  to 
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that  cultivated  by  Mr.  Be&nett,  is 
that  likely  to  produce  the  most  valu- 
able fruit,  and  best  calculated  to 
create  a  taste  in  the  provincial  public 
for  such  substantial  fare,  without  call- 
ing too  seriously  upon  their  purses. 


The  TVctvds  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in 
search  of  a  Religion,, 

THE  sons  of  Alma  Mater  require 
not  a  layman's  aid,  in  defending  the 
Protestant  faith ;  yet  our  endeavours 
may  be  of  some  assistance,  by  direct* 
ing  their  attention  to  a  few  points,  in 
which  the  author  of  Capt.  Rock's  Me- 
moirs appears  to  have  reasoned  par- 
tially, or  quoted  erroneously. 

Among  other  conclusions,  the  "Irish 
gentleman"  asserts,  that  modern 
Popery  is  identical  with  Christianity 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  ;  and 
that  if  the  early  Fathers  were  to  rise 
from  their  graves,  and  enter  an  Irish 
church,  they  would  feel  quite  at  home, 
&c.  But  how  has  he  examined  the 
records  of  those  times,  to  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion  ?  Evidently  with  a 
resolution  to  produce  those  arguments 
alone  which  suit  his  purpose,  and  ap- 
parently with  a  determination  to  strain 
evidence,  when  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Although  an  Irishman,  it  seems  he 
wished  to  *'  begin  at  the  beginning ;" 
those  Fathers,  therefore,  who  had  con- 
versed with  the  Apostles,  were  the 
first  he  examined ;  and  he  observes, 

**  In  the  person  of  one  of  these  simple, 
apostolical  writers,  I  found  that  I  had 
popped  upon  a  Pope — an  actual  Pope ! 
being  the  third  Bishop,  after  St.  Peter, 
of  that  veiv  Church  of  Rome,  which  I 
was  now  about  to  desert  for  her  modem 
rival."— Vol.  I.  p.  14. 

St.  Clement  is  here  alluded  to ;  and 
the  overwhelming  proof,  that  "  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Peter  was 
fully  "  acknowledged,"  is  a  letter 
from  St.  Ignatius,  addressed  to  "  the 
church  that  presides  in  the  country  of 
the  Romans."  Will  he  pretend  that 
a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Petersburg,  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  universal  Russian  mo- 
narchy? Certainly  not:  while  the 
fact  of  mentioning  a  church,  presiding 
in  one  country,  allows  us  to  infer 
that  other  churches  presided  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time,  his  readiness  on  all 
occasions    to    display    every    phrase 


which  strengthens  his  argument,  leaves 
us  no  other  alternative  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  letter  to  Clement,  and 
his  reply,  are  less  indications  of  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  than  proofs 
of  mutual  good  fellowship ;  for  if  any 
paragraph  had  established  Clement's 
pre-eminence,  the  extract  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  confined  to  the 
superscription. 

As  the  "  Irish  gentleman "  must 
allow  the  Prince  of  Apostles  to  have 
equal  weight  with  Ignatius,  let  him 
read  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter ;  and  he  may  take  the 
Vulgate  version.  In  the  first  verse, 
addressing  the  elders,  Peter  styles 
himself  consenior;  and,  after  exhort- 
ing them  to  feed  Uie  flock,  he  adds  to 
his  other  cautions,  neque  ut  dominantes 
IN  CLERis.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  identity  between  such  an  injunc- 
tion, and  the  princely  authority  of  the 
Popes;  and  the  author's  desire  to 
proclaim  the  then  existence  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  upon  such  grounds, 
indicates  the  prevalence  of  strong  par- 
tiality in  his  researches. 

Because  the  friends  of  St.  Ignatius 
preserved  his  bones,  and  annually  ce- 
lebrated his  martyrdom,  by  watching 
around  the  shrine  in  which  they  were 
placed,  we  are  told  (p.  20)  that  a  re- 
verence  for  relics  is  an  tqiostolical  in- 
stitution :  the  deduction  of  course  is, 
that  Protestants  do  vn*ong  in  rejecting 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  relics  and  their 
miraculous  effects,  which  authorised 
Romish  legends  declared  to  be  facts ; 
and  for  doubting  the  reality  of  which, 
not  a  few  have  perished  under  the 
hands  of  Inquisitors.  It  may  be  re- 
plied, that  in  defending  the  original 
institution,  the  "  Irish  gentleman " 
does  not  deny  the  introduction  of 
abuses  ;  but  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Bishops,  of  the  present  day,  is  ready 
to  repulse  such  an  apology :  episcopal 
proclamations  are  continually  issued, 
not  only  to  defend  the  virtues  of  the 
relics;  but  also  to  recommend  the 
faithful  to  purchase  garments  and 
trinkets,  which  have  been  laid  upon 
them.  We  do  not  require  the  evi- 
dence of  St.  Ignatius's  shrine,  to 
show  the  high  antiquity  of  comme- 
morating a  remarkable  event.  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  was  annually  bewail- 
ed by  the  "  daughters  of  Israel ;"  the 
deliverance  of  Bethuliah,  by  Judith, 
was  celebrated  on  the  return  of  each 
anniversary  ;  and  the  Jews  were  com- 
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manded  to  observe,  for  ever,  the  feast 
of  Purina,  to  commemorate  their  es- 
cape from  the  cruel  designs  of  Haman. 
In  yet  more  ancient  times,  the  bones 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph  were  preserv- 
ed, and  carried  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, by  the  Israelites ;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  commentators,  the 
burial-place  of  Moses  was  concealed 
by  the  Almighty,  chiefly  to  prevent 
his  remains  from  becoming  an  object 
of  idolatry  with  the  Jewish  nation. 

In  page  24  we  find  the  following 
pretended  extract  from  Hermas,  a 
companion  of  the  Apostles,  whose 
"  Pastor"  has  been  always  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  an  edition  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1685,  with  a  preface  at- 
tributed to  Archbishop  Usher.  Such 
a  justification  of  Popery  was  a  God- 
send. 

**  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
observe  the  commandments  of  God.  If 
afterwards,  a  man  wishes  to  add  thereto 
any  good  work,  such  as  fasting^  he  will  re- 
ceive the  greater  recompense." 

Now,  what  says  Hermas  ? 

<<  Mandata  Domini  custodi,  et  eris  pro- 
batus,  et  scriberis  in  numero  eorum  qui 
custodiunt  mandata  ejus.  Sin  autem 
prseter  ea,  quae  mandavit  Dominus,  aliquid 
ooni  adjeceris,  majorem  tibi  dignitatem 
conquires,  et  honestior  apud  Dominum 
eris,  quam  eras  futurus.  Igitur  si  custo- 
dieris  mandata  Domini,  et  adjeceris  ad  ea 
stationes  has,  gaudebis;  maxime  si  se- 
cundum mandatum  meum  servaveris  ea.*' 

Here,  then,  we  have  majorem  diyni- 
tatem  conquires ;  honestior  eris;  and 
gaudebis,  converted,  by  an  unusually 
free  translation,  into  receive  the  greater 
recompense.  With  respect  to  stationes 
has.  Anglicised  as  above,  "  such  as 
fasting,"  there  is  an  evident  con- 
nexion between  those  words,  and  the 
pastor's  mandatum;  which  command 
is  fully  explained  in  the  beginning  of 
the  same  division  of  the  work  (simili^ 
iudo  quinta),  and  proves  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  difference  between  gras 
and  maigre  did  not  constitute  a  fast. 

<*  Video  pastorem  ilium  sedentem  juxta 
me,  ac  dicentem  mihi :  Quid  tarn  mane 
hue  venisti?  Kespondi:  Quoniam,  Do- 
mine,  stationem  habea  Quid  est,  in- 
quit,  static?  £t  dixi:  Jejunium.  £t 
dixit :  Quid  est  illud  jejunium  ?  Sicut 
solebam,  inquam,  sic  jejuno.  Nescitis, 
inquit,  Deo  jejunare,  neque  est  jejunium 
-hoCf  quod  vos  jejunatiSy  Deo  nihU  profit 
cierttes.  Quare,  inquam,  Domine,  ita  di- 
•cis  ?  £t  dudt :  Dico  enim,  quoniam  non 


est  jejunium  hoc,  quod  putatis  vos  j^v*  ' 
nare;  sed  ego  te  docebo  quod  est  jqu* 
nium  plenum,  acceptumque  Deo.  Audi, 
inquit :  Dominus  non  desiderat  tale  jefw 
nium  supervacuum;  sic  enim  jejunando 
nihil  prsestas  sequitate.  Jejuna  enim  ve- 
rum  jejunium  tale :  Nihil  in  vitSi  tua  ne*> 
quiter  facias,  sed  mente  pur&  servi  DeOt 
custodiens  mandata  ejus,  et  in  prsecepta 
ejus  ingrediaris,  neque  admiseris  deal* 
derium  nocens  in  animo  tuo.  Crede  au^ 
tern  Domino;  si  hsec  feceris,  timorem- 
que  ejus  habueris,  et  abstinueris  ab  omni 
negotio  malo,  Deo  te  victurum  hsec  si  fe- 
ceris, jejunium  magnum  consummabisy 
acceptumque  Deo." 

Hermas  has  been  appealed  to  upon 
fasting ;  and  his  decision  is  clearly  in 
favour  of  the  Protestant  notions  on 
that  subject. 

"  A  Daniel !  still  say  I,  a  second  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew !  for  teaching  me  that 
word." 

An  unbiassed  examiner  of  Hermas 
would  have  inferred,  from  the  sicut 
solebam,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
fast  according  to  the  Mosaic  precept ; 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  that  St. 
Paul  reproved  a  prevalent  inclination 
for  Judaising.  Therefore,  instead  of 
giving  fasting  a  duration  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  above  a  thousand  more 
may  be  added,  if  it  will  increase  the 
"  Irish  gentleman's  "  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  very  convenient  method 
of  interpreting  the  expressions  of  the 
early  fathers,  in  order  to  substantiate 
the  Roman  primacy ;  it  is  to  assume 
that  the  word  church  always  refers  to 
that  of  Rome.  However,  Tertullian 
and  Origen  use  the  word  churches; 
and  St.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
speaks  of  seven  churches,  which  evi- 
dently makes  it  the  equivalent  of  con- 
gregation. While  on  this  work  (vol.1, 
p.  31)  there  is  an  extract  from  St. 
Irenseus,  in  which,  after  stating  that 
all  the  Bishops  derived  their  original 
institution  from  the  Apostles,  he  adds: 
"  However,  as  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  whole  list  of  succes- 
sions, I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  of 
Rome."  It  is  true  that  Irensus  de- 
clares it  the  greatest,  most  ancient, 
and  most  illustrious  church ;  but  there 
is  not  a  word  to  imply  that  the  other 
churches  were  not  descended  as 
clearly  and  directly  from  the  same 
source;  while  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  he  would  have  omitted  to  de- 
clare its  supremacy,  if  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  his  time.  The  silence  of 
Irenseus,  therefore,  justifies  those  who 
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re-formed  {he  Church  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  protested  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  Protestants  have, 
further,  the  sentiments  of  Hermas  on 
this  subject,  no  less  positive  than  on 
fasting.  In  his  third  "Vision,"  the 
construction  of  the  Church  trium- 
phant is  revealed  ;  yet  there  is  not 
the  faintest  allusion  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  pontificate. 

"  Uli  autem  juvenes  sex,  qui  sedificant, 
qui  sunt,  Domine?  Aitmihi:  Hi  sunt 
sancti  Angeli  Dei,  qui  primd  constituti 
sunt,  quibus  tradidit  Dominus  universam 
creaturam  suam,  ut  struenint,  aedificarent, 
et  dominarentur  creaturae  illius.  Per  hos 
enim  •  consummabitur  structura  turris." 

Thus  angels  take  the  post  claimed 
for  St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  In 
the  following  section : 

'*  Lapides  quidem  illi  quadrati  et  albi, 
ii  sunt  apostoli,  et  episcopi,  et  doctores, 
et  ministri  qui  ingressi  sunt  in  dementia 
Dei,  et  episcopatum  gesserunt,  et  docue- 
runt,  et  ministraverunt  sancte  et  modeste 
electis  Dei,"  &c. 

Here  Apostles,  Bishops,  and  Minis- 
ters, are  placed  on  the  same  line ;  they 
are  all  lapides  quadrati  et  albi,  with- 
out any  distinction  for  those  who  filled 
particular  situations.  The  vision  of 
Hermas,  therefore,  sanctions  the  de- 
nial of  supremacy  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  to  a 
limited  portion  of  the  "  Travels  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  ;"  but  if  the  collation 
of  Hermas  alone  displays  so  much 
unfairness,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  a  close  examination  of  the  other 
fathers,  so  complacently  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  the  apostolical  origin  of 
Popery.  W.  S.  B. 

Tlie  Chronology  of  History  ;  containing 
Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements, 
indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  dates 
of  historical  events,  and  of  public  and 
private  documents,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time.  By  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.  (Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cychpcedia,) 

SINCE  the  old  English  chroniclers 
were  driven  from  their  popularity  by 
the  powerful  pen  of  Hume,  the  philo- 
sophy of  History,  whether  right  or 
wrong, — that  is,  whether  founded  on 
true  or  false  premises, — ^has  too  fully 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  reader,  to  the  prejudice  of  its* 
chronology.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
disturb  from  his  throne  that  popular 
monarch  of  English  history ;  nor  would 
it  be  desirable,  until  a  successor  shall 
be  found  (and  when  will  that  occur  ?) 
of  a  greater  profundity  of  thought, 
and  a  more  felicitous  elegance  of  style. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it 
will  prove  a  very  acceptable  service,  i£ 
some  judicious  annotators  were  to 
place  this  monarch  under  certain  con- 
stitutional restraints  ;  that  is,  if  they 
would  append  to  his  text  such  a  com- 
mentary, as  would  point  out  his  errors, 
counteract  his  misapprehensions,  atid 
combat  his  false  conclusions. 

The  only  method  calculated  to  mi- 
tigate the  justice  of  that  character 
given  to  history  by  a  statesman  of  the 
last  century,  that  it  was  all  "  one  great 
lie,"  is  to  pursue  the  accuracy  of  even 
its  minor  threads,  and  thus  by  degrees 
to  convert  it  from  a  mixed  yarn  into 
a  texture  approaching  to  purity. 

The  author  of  the  useful  work  be- 
fore us  has  well  pointed  out  in  his 
Preface  that  the  position  of  historical 
events,  in  point  of  date,  determines 
their  relative  character  as  causes  or 
consequences ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  precise  date  of  an  occurrence  or 
document  may  be,  as  regards  the 
stream  of  history,  the  most  important 
feature  it  possesses. 

Sir  H.  Nicolas  proceeds  to  notice 
the  deficiency  of  any  English  work  of 
the  nature  of  that  he  has  now  pro- 
duced. He  does  not  allude  to  his  own 
previous  publication  called  "Notitia 
Historica,"  we  presume  because  the 
present  is  so  much  more  comprehen- 
sive in  its  contents.  He  acknowledges 
his  principal  authorities  for  foreign 
chronology  have  been  that  laborious 
compilation  of  the  French  antiqua- 
ries, entitled  "L'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,"  and  De  Vaines'  Dictionnaire 
Raisonnee  de  Diplomatique.  These 
works,  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  task,  had  "  left  little  to  be  done 
besides  the  humble  duties  of  transla- 
tion and  abridgment;"  but  the  field 
of  English  chronology  was  one  in 
which  much  was  still  to  be  rectified. 
In  the  regnal  years  of  the  Kings,  in 
particular,  that  is  to  say,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  day  on  which  the  years 
of  their  reigns  commenced,  it  is  per- 
fectly astonishing  to  find  in  how  many 
cases  errors  have  hitherto  existed : 
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«« The  Regnal  tables  of  the  reign  of 
William  I.  are  presumed  to  be  wrongly 
computed  by  2  months  and  11  days  in 
each  year;  those  of  William  IL  by  17 
days;  Henry  I.  by  4  days;  Stephen  by 
24  days;  rieniy  II.  by  1  month  and  25 
days ;  and  the  Kegnal  Tables  of  Richard 
I.  have  been  proved  to  be  wrongly  com- 
puted to  the  extent  of  1  month  and  27 
days ;  of  John  to  the  extent  of  1  month 
and  21  days,  besides  a  variation  in  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  each 
of  his  regnal  years;  of  Henry  III.  b^  9 
days ;  of  Edward  I.  by  4  days ;  of  Ed- 
ward II.  by  1  day ;  of  Richard  II.  by  1 
day;  of  Henry  IV.  by  1  day;  of  Henry 
V.  by  1  day;  and  of  Henry  VI.  by  1 
day;  in  each  year  of  their  respective 
reigns.  That  errors  so  destructive  of 
truth,  whence  History,  like  Philosophy, 
derives  all  its  interest  and  importance, 
should  have  been  so  long  allowed  to  pass 
without  correction,  must  surprise  those 
labourers  in  the  exact  sciences,  whose 
Tables  include  the  smallest  fractions  of 
time,  and  wherein  an  error  of  a  few^  se- 
conds would  be  fatal  to  the  calculations 
of  the  astronomer  and  mathematician.'* 

In  only  two  cases  have  these  errors 
before  been  pointed  out,  and  that 
within  the  last  seven  years.  In  our 
vol.  xcvi.  ii.  p.  27,  the  discoveries 
are  first  noticed,  tiiat  John's  reign 
commenced  with  his  Coronation,  and 
that  of  Edward  I.  on  the  day  when 
his  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  he  was 
recognized  by  his  subjects.  It  is  the 
application  of  this  method  of  calcula- 
tion, from  the  Coronation  of  each  Mo- 
narch, and  not  from  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  that  so  much  disarranges 
the  other  Regnal  Tables ;  and  indeed, 
as  Sir  H.  Nicolas  remarks,  involves  a 
very  important  principle  in  the  early 
history  of  our  constitution.  The  well- 
known  dictum  that  "  the  King  never 
dies,"  or  that  there  is  no  interregnum 
in  England,  although  "  now  the  law 
of  this  country,  confirmed,"  as  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  remarks,  "  by  statutes, 
and  by  the  usage  of  several  centuries," 
yet  appears  to  have  originated  in  a 
decision  of  the  Judges  so  late  as  the 
reigu  of  Elizabeth.  In  earlier  times, 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  Sovereign 
was  merely  inchoate,  until  the  Recog- 
nition and  Coronation  had  taken  place ; 
and  from  that  solemn  compact  the 
years  of  his  reign  were  calculated. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  is  this 
important  circumstance,  that  many  of 
the  historical  documents  in  Rymer's 
collection  are  assigned  to  wrong  years ; 
and  moreover  that  the  new  edition,  in 


the  five  ponderous  folios  printed  hf 
the  Record  Commission,  "  has  in  this* 
as  in  all  other  instances,  copied  and 
perpetuated  the  errors  of  thefonaor 
editions."  We  trust  attention  will 
be  paid  to  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  hint,  that 
a  new  table  of  contents,  with  the  datsft 
carefully  adjusted,  should  beforthwi^ 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
present  Commission. 

Having  now  noticed  the  princq;»«l 
original  feature  of  this  useful  woil^ 
we  shall  be  excused  for  alluding  gene- 
rally to  the  variety  of  calendars,  ta- 
bles, and  catalogues  which  oonstitote 
the  other  parts  of  it.  The  limits  of 
the  volume  have  not  allowed  its  com- 
piler to  comprise  all  that  he  intended  ; 
and  he  promises  in  another  form  % 
more  perfect  list  of  the  Chancellors 
than  has  yet  been  formed,  as  well  as 
lists  of  the  Bishops,  corrected  from 
those  by  Grodwin  and  Le  Neve.  He 
also  announces  that  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Record  Commission  has 
ordered  the  transcription  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seal, 
which  ''  are  most  minute,  and  often 
contain  interesting  historical  state- 
ments." 


Last  and  Summary  Answer  to  the  Ques^ 
tion  '  Of  what  use  have  been  CathednU 
Establishments,  8fc.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  A.M. 

MANY  and  great  are  the  obliga- 
tions which  literature  and  religion  owe 
to  the  accomplished  and  amiable  au- 
thor of  the  present  pamphlet.  The 
writer  of  the  present  lines  speaks  feel- 
ingly and  wiUi  sincerity  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  repeated  perusal  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  early  poetry,  he  spent  some 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  youth ; 
on  them  he  formed  much  of  his  taste ; 
most  of  them  he  can  even  now  repeat; 
and,  with  regard  to  their  merit,  his 
ripened  judgment  only  confirms  his 
early  feelings.  Speaking  without  any 
wish  to  flatter,  or  unduly  please,  we 
say  that  Mr.  Bowles's  poetry  pos- 
sesses many  peculiar  excellences;  it 
generally  is  regulated  by  a  very  refined 
and  delicate  taste;  in  picturesque 
beauty  it  is  unrivalled,  and  of  its 
powers  of  pathos  our  heart  and  our 
eyes  will  bear  faithful  witness.  It 
abounds  in  the  creations  of  a  rich 
fancy,  and  its  selections  are  formed 
with  great  discrimination.  We  could 
dilate,  if  time  and  opportunity  afford- 
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ed,  with  pleasure  on  a  subject  that 
recalls  so  many  delightful  associations ; 
but  gusts  and  storms  are  arising,  and 
the  brilliant  dreams  of  youth  are  blown 
away.      Mr.   Bowles  can  no  longer 
repose  with  his  lyre,  as  he  was  used 
to  do,   under  his  laurel  shade ;   the 
emissaries  of  detraction  and  calumny, 
and  the  instruments  of  havoc  and  de- 
struction,  are   abroad;   the  puritan- 
parson  would  attack  him  in  the  coun- 
ty paper,  and  the  patriotic  and  oecono- 
mical  nobleman  would  gibbet  him  in 
the  House  of  Peers.    Time,  however, 
seems  to  have  taken  nothing  from  Mr. 
Bowles's  poetical  enthusiasm,  nor  age 
(if  we  may  judge  by  his  last  beautiful 
poem)   dimmed  the  splendour  of  his 
imagination.     But  other  services  have 
been  demanded  of  him.    Mr.  Bowles's 
piety  is  warm,  sincere,  and  genuine ; 
his  attachment  to  our  National  Church 
such  as  a  grateful  son  should  pay  to  a 
beneficent  parent;   and  most  worthy 
of  praise  he  is  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  risen  in  her  defence.    We  are 
very  sorry  that  our  numerous  occupa- 
tions (must  we  add  too  the  charms  of 
that  season  of  the  year  when  even  re- 
viewers  are   allowed  to  pause  from 
their  labour,)  have  prevented  our  no- 
tice of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  excellent  work 
on  the  same  subject.    We  fully  agree 
with  the   radicals,  the  puritans,   the 
oeconomists,  the  libellers,  the  dema- 
gogues,  with  Lord  King,   and  with 
Lord  Teynham,  et  hoc  genus  omne, 
that  the  Church  wants  reform ;  but  we 
differ  in  toto  with  them  as  to  the 
meaning  we  affix  to  the  word  church. 
We  say  the  Church  wants  reform,  but 
we  do  not  mean  by  the  Church  an  old 
venerable  time-worn  structure,  built 
by  the  piety  of  Norman   or   Saxon 
hands ;  nor  do  we  mean  by  the  Church 
a  certain  number  of  respectable  mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen  dressed  in  black 
worsted    stockings  and  shovel  hats, 
riding  grey  ponies,  and  praising  their 
own   wall-trees.      But  we  mean  the 
body  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
They  are  the  church;  for  them  were  the 
churches  built,  endowed,  and  conse- 
crated— for  them  are  the  ministers  ap- 
pointed ;    and   when    we    see   those 
churches  forsaken  for  the  tabernacle, 
its   incomparable    Liturgy    vilipended 
before  the  extemporaneous  efl^sions 
of  ignorance  and  fanaticism ;  its  ad- 
mirable and  sound  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture despised  in  comparison  with  the 
ravings  of  enthusiasm;    its  teachers 


misrepresented  and  calumniated;   its 
scanty  revenues  (for  scanty,  shame- 
fully scanty,  they  are,)  looked  at  with 
grudging  eyes,  and  already  half  seized 
with  griping  and  greedy  hands  :  when 
we  hear  plans  the  most  crude,   the 
most  malignant,  and  the  most  mis- 
chievous,  daily   propounded  for  de- 
spoiling her  of  all  that  is  useful,  all 
that  is  august,  all  that  is  venerable 
and  sacred  belonging    to  her;    and 
when  we  find  the  great  body  of  the 
Laity,  for  whose  present  and  eternal 
benefit  that  Church  was  founded  by 
Christ,   standing   aloof  and    looking 
with  selfishness  or  indifference,  on  the 
dangers  she  is  incurring  and  the  in- 
justice she  suffers ;  it  is  then  we  em- 
phatically and  loudly  cry  the  Church 
of  England  wants  Reform.      As   for 
Mr.  Bowles's  arguments  and  proofs 
that  he  has  brought  forward  in  answer 
to  my  Lord  Henley  and  others,  they 
are  unanswerable  and  decisive;  and 
we  still  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England 
to  hope  that  truth  will  not  only  pre- 
vail, but  prevail  in  time  to  save  us 
from  the  impending  ruin.    We  bid  our 
venerable  poet  and  pastor   farewell, 
with  gratitude  and  great  esteem. 


The  Emigrant's  TaU,  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems,    By  James  Bird. 

THIS  Suffolk  singing-BiBDhas  given 
us  another  of  his  melodies.  Though 
he  resembles  the  nightingale  in  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  his  vocal  powers, 
he  fortunately  differs  from  her  in  one 
important  particular.  The  '  bird  of 
night'  sings  deliciously  at  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  public ;  but  every  suc- 
cessive month  takes  something  from 
the  melody  of  her  music,  and  gradu- 
ally robs  her  of  all  the  enchantments 
of  her  early  song.  Now  '  The  bird 
of  Day'  improves  as  he  sings ;  gives 
sweeter  cadences  and  more  varied  har- 
mony, and  more  heart  -  delighting 
music.  The  present  poem  (to  drop 
our  metaphor)  is  a  domestic  story, 
containing  the  history  of  a  person 
named  Thornton,  who  after  many 
frightful  adventures,  and  moving  acci- 
dents, is  at  length  safely  moored  in  a 
comfortable  haven  in  British  America. 
The  measure  is  what  is  called  heroic; 
the  structure  of  the  lines  is  not  formed 
after  any  particular  model,  nor  is  it 
remarkable  for  any  peculiar  elegance; 
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but  it  is  easy  and  flowing,  and  not 
deficient  in  harmony.  The  next 
poems  that  follow  are  "  Metropolitan 
Sketches,"  that  is  poems  addressed 
to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  edi- 
fices in  London,  as  the  Post  Office, 
the  Monument,  &c.  The  lines  to  the 
latter  thus  begin. 

Ho !  thou  long  gawky  one  of  Fish  Street 
HiU !  [Thy  bead 

Thou  standst  as    proud  as   Lucifer! 
Stark  as  a  raw  recruit's  at  early  drill. 
Makes  the  soCt  fleecy  clouds  its  lofty 
bed, 
And  these  around  thee  dewy  drops  distil, 
Which,  mix'd  with  smoke,  oft  o*er  thy 
visage  spread, 
Till  thou  art  sable  as  the  race  of  negroes, 
Black  as  the  jet  that  in  the  rolling  sea 
grows. 

At  p.  106  is  a  poem  called  the  Vil- 
lage Pine -Tree,  which  commences  thus : 

Tree  of  the  times  gone  by,  old  Pine ! 
Days,  years,  and  centuries  have  been  thine ! 
What  friendly  hand  thus  planted  thee. 
Or  was  thy  seed  from  parent  tree. 
How  many  heads  hath  death  ]aid  low, 
That  saw  thy  early  branches  grow,  &c. 

Now  this  would  be  all  very  well  if 
addressed  to  the  Tortworth  Chesnut, 
or  the  Fairlop  Oak ;  but  really  it  is 
not  very  consistent  with  fact  or  truth, 
when  speaking  of  a  pine.  We  have 
often  passed  through  Mr.  Bird's  vil- 
lage of  Yoxford,  and  we  know  the  tree 
to  which  he  alludes.  It  is  a  Pinaster,  a 
tree  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  in  Eng- 
land of  very  short  life.  We  should 
conceive  this  tree  to  be  about  eighty 
years  old;  it  is  now  fast  decaying,  and 
will  only  live  in  Mr.  Bird's  lines. 

SuffoUc  is  deficient  in  many  things 
that  we  conceive  essential  to  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life.  It  is  a  county 
without  wood,  water,  hill,  valley,  sun- 
shine, or  verdant  meads ;  but  it  has 
plenty  of  poets  and  primroses.  There 
is  Doctor  Drake  at  Hadleigh,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mitford  at  Benhall,  Mr. 
Bloomfield  at  Bury,  friend  Barton  at 
Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  Bird  at  Yox- 
ford. It  abounds  also  in  very  poetical 
as  well  &s  beautiful  young  ladies. 
The  Ipswich  Pocket-book  shows  a 
deal  of  female  talent.  Prizes  are 
given  by  the  patriotic  proprietor  of  it 
to  the  Sapphos  and  Corinnas  of  the 
different  villages.  Rebuses  are  deci- 
phered by  one  young  lady,  and  enigmas 
expounded  by  another.  Though  Mrs, 
Cobbold  is  dead.  Miss  Acton  survives ; 
and  indeed,  if  at  any  time  there  should 


be  a  dearth  of  poetical  genius  in  the 
MetEopolis,  this  county  could  easily 
supply  the  deficiency.  There  are  also 
a  great  many  prose  authors,  of  first- 
rate  merit  and  most  extensive  fame ; 
but  as  they  are  distinguished  for  their 
remarkable  modesty  (the  true  com- 
panion of  genius),  as  well  as  for  their 
talents,  we  will  not  draw  them  out  of 
the  seclusion  they  covet.  The  clergy 
have  immortalized  themselves  by  many 
single  Sermons,  which  have  had  a  most 
extensive  sale  and  beneficial  influence ; 
and  the  country  gentlemen  are  proba- 
bly the  best  scholars  in  all  England ; 
in  fact,  for  those  persons  who  are  not 
desirous  of  possessing  trees,  grass,  01^ 
water  on  their  estates ;  who  are  not 
fond  of  romantic  valleys,  winding 
rivers,  and  sky-impurpled  hills;  but 
who  prefer  a  clear  sandy  soil  and  an 
open  view,  speckled  with  substantial 
red -brick  cottages,  we  recommend  an 
early  purchase  of  an  estate  in  this 
county.  Such  persons,  if  invalids, 
will  find  through  three  quarters  of  the 
year  the  east  wind  particularly  brac- 
ing ;  and  if  they  are  poets  they  will 
enjoy  a  very  refined  and  elegant  so- 
ciety among  the  kindred  minds  of  the 
gentlemen  and  yeomanry. 


Outline  of  the  Smaller  British  Birds, 
ByR.  A.  Slaney,  M,P. 

AN  entertaining  little  manual  for 
young  Ornithologists ;  but  not  with- 
out some  mistakes  and  omissions. 

P.  5.  The  author  says  :  "  Our  win- 
ter visitors  are  all  hard-hilled  birds, 
fitter  to  feed  on  seeds,  berries,  and 
fruits."  What  does  he  think  of  the 
Snipe  and  Woodcock  ? 

P.  1 6.  The  observation  of  the  Nights 
ingale  being  only  found  when  cowslips 
are  plentiful,  is  not  true. 

P.  23.  The  Red-Start  is  called  5rawf-. 
tail,  not  5ran-tail,  from  the  red  colour 
of  the  tail  of  that  bird. 

P.  45.  Martins  are  distinguished 
from  their  congeners,  not  only  by 
having  their  legs  covered  with  feaUiers, 
but  by  the  shape  of  the  tail. 

P.  63.  We  have  often  heard  the 
Wryneck  called  the  Cuckoo's  mate, 
but  never,  as  the  author  says,  the 
Cuckoo's  matW. 

P.  71.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Wren  lays  eighteen  eggs,  at  least  we 
never  saw  more  than  ten  or  twelve  at 
most,   seldom  so  many.    The  author 
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%ays, "  they  are  like  nohU  pearls  lying 
'together  ;'*  but  they  have  red  spots. 

The  accounts  of  the  King  Fisher, 
and  Water  Ouzel,  might  hav€  been 
made  very  entertaining,  but  in  this 
volume  they  are  passed  over  too  cur- 
sorily.    The  King  Fisher  is  now  used 


by  the  anglers  for  pike,  as  a  bait ;  we 
mean  of  course  an  imitation  bird  arti- 
ficially made,  and  drawn  rapidly  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  work 
might  be  much  improved  in  a  second 
edition. 


Rambles  and  Remarks. on  tJie  Borders  of 
'Surrey  and  Kent  By  o  Pedeet'riaiU' — The 
title  being  rather  attractive,  and  the 
pamphlet  shape  of  the  two  octavo  sheets, 
admitting  bat  little  room  for  the  exercise 
of  the  paste  and  scissors,  we  were  in- 
(iuced  to  read  the  tract  with  the  hope  of 
finding  something  new  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Pedestrian ;  but  we  were  disappointed. 
Our  Pedestrian  keeps  the  high  road,  and 
religiously  chronicles  in  her  or  his  tour, 
every  subject  which  the  most  indolent  pe- 
destrian could  scarce  fail  to  notice,  and 
having  pointed  out  all  common-place  ob- 
jects, either  on  the  lower  or  higher  roads, 
with  an  equally  commonplace  diction, 
the  author  "  takes  his  or  her  leave  of  the 
reader  leaving  him  to  enjoy  his  own  re* 
flections  upon  the  variety  of  scenes  which 
have  passed  saccessively  and  rapidly  be- 
fore him;^*  and  the  reader  might  have 
done  this  equally  as  well  if  he  had  not 
read  the  two  and  thirty  pages  containing 
die  results  of  this  Pedestrian*s  rambles. 
But  our  author  gives  a  chapter  headed  by 
the  high-sounding  announcement  of  **  m- 
portant  information  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  of  Southwark  in  particular  ;  ** 
and  the  sum  of  which  is  that  there  is  a 
country  walk  in  Blue  Anchor  Lane,  Ber- 
mondsey,  a  fact  which  few,  at  least  in 
Southwark  and  its  localities,  are  likely  to 
be  ignorant  of.  The  author  then  stops 
to  visit  the  St.  Heleria  Tea-Gardens,  and 
forcibly  recommends  to  the  reader  the 
amusements  of  this  Eastei*n  Vauxhall. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  important  infor- 
mation  the  reader  is  informed  that  he 
may,  by  seeing  Rotherhithe  Church  on  a 
prayer  morning,  save  the  ^*  small  gratuity" 
lor  which  the  pew-openers,  whose  names 
and  residences  are  set  down  with  a  degree 
of  precision,  are  "  happy  to  show  it  at 
any  time."  The  following  is  a  notice  of 
an  individual  who  appears  in  the  author^s 
estimation  to  be  a  literary  character  of 
some  renown.  <*  In  a  large  house  adjoin- 
ing  Medway.place,  in  the  Deptford  Lower 
luiad,  resides,  as  I  am  well-informed,  a 
poet  of  no  mean  eminence,  the  author  of 
the  *  Age  of  Frivolity,*  which  satirizes 
the  manners  and  follies  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  written,  with  an  able  pen ; 
his  poems  often  bear  the  signature  ^/i- 
quis  ;  and  being  far  advanced  in  years,  he 
resembles  an  aged  patriarch,  surrounded 
by  his  children  and  grandchildren.     Be- 
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tween  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  he  built  a 
small  chapel  behind  his  house,  in  which 
Mr.  Kingsford,  his  son-in-law,  now  of- 
ficiates." p.  15.  If  the  reader  looks  for  in- 
formation on  the  Roman  road,  or  other 
remains  of  antiquity  which  occur  in  the 
district  visited,  he  will  be  disappointed; 
neither  is  Canute's  trench  even  thought 
worthy  of  notice,  though  floor-cloth 
manufactories,  gentleman's  residences,  in 
general  terms,  and  public  houses,  are 
carefully  noticed.  We  now  in  our  turn 
take  leave  of  the  author,  heartily  re- 
commending him  or  her  to  notice  some- 
thing or  other  which  does  not  lie  directly 
before  the  reader's  eyes.  Even  an  agea 
boundary  oak,  of  which  we  could  point 
out  more  than  one,  would  be  a  little  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  the  trivial  objects 
which  are  set  down  so  affectedly  in  our 
rambling  Pedestrian's  "  Remarks.** 

The  Heliotrope^  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  of 
Health. — This  is  a  kind  of  Italian  tour  in 
verse,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  two 
first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  It  is  not 
very  powerful  in  its  conceptions,  nor  con- 
densed in  thought,  nor  brilliant  in  versi- 
fication ;  but  it  is  quite  as  good  as  most 
of  the  poetry  of  the  present  dav,  got  up 
for  the  public  markets  as  quickly  as  pof- 
sible.  If  we  printed  a  tour,  like  our  au- 
thor, we  should  certainly  dispose  it  in 
the  form  of  poetry,  for  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  write  moderately  good 
verse;  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
write  good  prose.  We  have  a  thousand 
poetical  hives  in  the  land,  out  of  which 
from  mom  to  night  the  Uttle  authors 
come  swarming  with  their  freights  of 
Heliconian  honey ;  but  we  have  positively 
no  persons  who  can  write  good  prose. 
Every  thought,  even  the  most  simple,  is 
arrayed  in  huge  cumbrous  robes,  glitter- 
ing with  tinsel  and  brocade;  from  Mr. 
Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  to  Dr.  Chal- 
mers* Bridgwater  Treatise.  It  must  be 
said  to  the  praise  of  Sir  James  Mackiti^ 
tosh^  that  he  always  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  this  barbarous  corruption,  and  that 
his  richest  praise  was  at  all  times  bestow- 
ed on  the  incomparable  and  felicitous, 
graces  that  distinguish  Addison  and  Hume. 
lo  losing  Mackintosh  and  Dugald  Stuart 
we  seem  to  have  lost  all  that  reminds  us 
of  the  great  scholars  and  writers  of  old  ^ 
all  that  speaks  to  us  of  better  days ;  when 
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the  most  rare  and  solid  learning  was  ar- 
rayed in  the  simplest  and  most  accurate 
Janguage ;  and  when  it  was  unknown  that 
persons  should  thrust  themselves  forward 
without  pretension  on  the  notice  of  the 
public,  endeavouring  to  compensate  for 
the  ttimsiness  of  their  wares,  by  the  mere- 
tricious glittering  and  glazing  of  the  ex- 
terior ornaments. 


Commentari/  on  the  Revelation  of  St, 
John,  or  the  Apocalypse^  by  an  humble  fiU 
lott^er  of  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned 
Joseph  Mede.  By  Robert  Buansby 
Cooper,  Esq. — Mr.  Cooper  has  founded 
his  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  chiefly 
on  the  system  of  Mede,  and  it  is  of  no 
little  delight  to  the  mind  to  turn  from  the 
crude  speculations  or  rash  conjectures  of 
modern  sciolists,  to  the  solid  learning  and 
admirable  discretion  of  that  illustrioua 
man.  If  there  exists  a  single  book  among 
the  countless  volumes  of  the  world,  that 
requires  the  most  unwearied  caution,  the 
most  extensive  erudition,  and  the  most 
unfailing  sagacity  to  explain  its  mystical 
and  intricate  allusions,  it  is  the  book  of 
Patmos.  Mede's  system  of  synchronisms 
is  (we  consider)  indisputably  just.  We 
have  read  through  this  book  with  the  at- 
tention which  it  deserves,  and  we  can 
with  confidence  recommend  it  to  all  sober- 
minded  persons ;  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  prophe- 
cies yet  given,  with  less  violence  or  dis- 
tortion used  to  adapt  them  to  the  theories 
of  the  author  than  we  ever  met  with. 
We  have  only  once  to  pause  and  confess 
that  we  cannot  follow  the  credulity  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  as  to  the  following  narra- 
tive (p.  183).  «*  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  on  which  some  nautical  officer 
on  board  one  of  our  sloops  of  war  in  the 
Atlantic,  was  taking  an  observation  of  the 
sun,  Jie  observed  a  miniature  figure  like: 
that  of  Buonaparte  on  the  glass  of  his 
telescope,  in  the  centre  of  the  Stm's  disc, 
standing  erect,  ii/ith  his  hat  and  feather  on, 
and  called  others  to  examine  it  with  him ; 
at  six  o'clock  p.  m.  he  looked  again  at  the 
Sun,  and  saw  the  same  figure  reversed^ 
He  noted  the  appearance  in  his  journal, 
and  subsequently  related  the  fact." 

Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Classical 
Antiquitiesy  by. the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke  — 
«*  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr.  F.  «*  that  the  dis- 
eoveries  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  as 
well  as  those  made  by  learned  travellers, 
have  exhibited  classical  archseology  in  a 
Ught  far  different  to  preceding  accounts, 
for  he  who  undertakes  to  describe  a  horse 
should  first  see  a  horse;  but  this  was 
impracticable,  and  that  most  delightful 
regioQ  archaeology  is  no  longer  a  fanciful 
creation  of  lying  travellers,  aa  it  was  before 
the  improvement  sup^gested  by  Montfau- 
eon  of  illustrating  it,  not  from  authors, 


but  from  actual  specimens.  Half  the 
jests  uttered  against  Antiquaries  have 
been  founded  upon  the  mistakes  made  by 
them  with  regard  to  objects  of  which  they 
had  no  knowledge."  Of  course  h3rpothesi8 
cannot  be  science ;  under  this  impression 
Mr.  F.  has  written  the  foUowing  work; 
it  professes  to  exhibit  things  as  they  reall^ 
and  actually  existed.  Mr.  F.  is  an  au- 
thor who  is  known  to  study  entertainment 
even  with  regard  to  abstruse  and  learned 
subjects;  and  the  book  before  uspossessat 
not  only  novelty  and  instruction,  but  cofi 
rects  the  erroneous  definitions  of  diction- 
aries, which  ought  to  be  law-books  in  aa^ 
thority.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  F.  is 
too  well  known  to  require  probationary 
extracts.  One  word  more,  to  declare  our 
melancholy  feelings.  Before  the  coneluv 
sion  of  the  work,  Mr.  F.  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  hands  or  feet ;  and  the  disease 
has  continued  for  some  months,  with 
every  probability  of  rendering  him  a  crip- 
ple for  life.  The  misery  of  such  a  situa* 
tion  to  a  reading  man  of  active  mind  may 
be  conceived,  because  he  cannot  turn  over 
a  leaf  without  artificial  help,  or  make  fl 
memorandum,  or  feed  himself  Such  ia 
the  present  condition  of  our  indefiitigable 

friend.  

Specimens  of  English  Sonnets^  selected 

by  the  Rev,  Alex.  Dyck .We  have  sd 

lately,   in  the  review   of  Mr.  Moxon*8 
Sonnets,  traced  the  history  of  this  species 
of  poetry,  that  We  shall  not  repeal"  ouf 
observations;   especially  as   Mr.  Dyce's 
Preface  and  Notes  to  this  elegant  little 
volume  will  furnish  sufficient  intbrmation 
to  the  general  reader.    To  those  who  are 
more  curious  in  their  researches  with  re- 
gard to  the  early  writers  of  Sonnets,  we 
recommend  the  same  EditCNr's   Life   of 
Shakspeare,  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition 
of  his  Poems.     The  present  volume  is 
intended  to  contain  nearly  all  the  best 
Sonnets  that  have  been  written ;  and  we 
conceive   that    the    selection    has    been 
formed  with  singular  judgment  and  taste. 
It  commences  with  a  specimen  of  Lord 
Surrey,  (who  first  introduced  it  into  the 
language,)  and  then  embodies  some  of  the 
most  elegant  productions  of  the  great 
Poets  who  adorned  the  illustrious  and 
enlightened  reign  of  the  maiden  Queen. 
Mr.  Dyce  has  done  justice  to  Shakspeare, 
so  absurdly  calumniated  and  despised  by 
Steevens.     Of  Milton  he  has  left  little 
behind:   for  every  Sonnet  of  Milton  is 
written  in  letters  of  gold.     Among  the 
later  poets,  Mr.  Wordsworth  justly  occu- 
pies the  most  honourable  place.     Some 
of  his  Sonnets  are  of  the  highest  merits 
and  he  has  evidently  studied  with  care 
the  laws  and  genius  of  this  kind  of  poetry"^ 
as  he  has  of  all  other.     There  are  some 
very  charming  productions  of  Mr.  Bbwles; 
of  Bampfylde,  to  whose  name  a  most 
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curious  and  melancholy  narrative  is  at- 
tached; and  of  Charlotte  Smith;  and  the 
volume  ends  with  two  Sonnets  by  Mr. 
Mitford.  The  number  of  writers  col- 
lectively amounts  to  thirty-seven.  We 
i^all  select  two  Sonnets,  the  one  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  deserving  high  praise, 
f^nd  the  other  by  the  author  whose  name 
terminates  the  list. 

On  Echo  and  Silence,    p.  160. 
hi  eddying  course  when  leaves  began  to 

fly, 

And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  strew, 
As  mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse 
to  woo,  [frown'd  on  high, 

Thro*   glens    untrod,    and    woods    that 
Two  sleeping  nymphs  yvith  wonder  mute 
I  spy!—  [hue, 

And  lo,  she's  gone ! — in  robe  of  dark  green 
'Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew. 
For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded 

thro*  the  sky ! 
In  shade  aflfrighted  Silence  melts  away, 
Not  so  her  sister !  hark !  for  onward  still, 
With  far-heard  step  she  takes  her  listen- 
ing way  [hill ! 
Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  from  hill  to 
Oh !   mark  the  merry  maid  in  mockful 

Wplay  [forest  fill! 

ith  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing 

Sonnet  leritten  at  Dover  Castle^  hy  the 
Rev.  John  Mitford, 

Look  upward  on  yon  desolated  pile,  ' 
And  as  you  mark  its  ruins  lone  and  grey, 
Mourn  not,  oh !  mourn  not  for  its  long 

decay! 
But  see  how  gentle  Nature,  with  a  smile 
Sweet  as  a  mother's,  anxious  to  beguile 
Her  infant  to  her  bosom,  gone  astray. 
Calls  on  the  ocean  gales  from  yonder  bay 
To  breathe  upon  its  mouldring  towers; 

the  while  [the  vales 

The  foxglove,  and  the  wild  flowers  o'er 
Drop  silently  their  seeds ;  and  sun,  and 

rain,  [chain 

And  summer-dews,  with  fairy  hands  un- 
£ach  granite  link ;  and  then  anon  it  falls 
Obedient  to  that  voice  which  once  again 
So  tenderly  her  offspring  lost  recalls. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  as  elegantly  got  up  by  the  pub-' 
Usher,  (whose  taste  in  these  matters  is 
universally  acknowledged),  as  it  is  ele- 
gantly disposed  by  the  Editor. 

DUsent  from  tlie  Church  of  England 
Vindicated,  By  William  Roaf.  18mo. 
pp.  64 — The  proverbial  prudence  and 
caution  of  a  Dissenter,  is  anything  but 
manifest  in  this  little  book,  which  is  an 
attack  on  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
every  thing  connected  therevnth  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  and  vene- 
rate, without  one  ray  of  Christian  love 


beaming  through   its  asperities,  or  one 
argument  that  has  not  been  often  refuted. 

We  noticed  a  small  volume  in  our  June 
number,  page  528,  wherein  the  stale  ob- 
jections of  Mr.  Roaf,  and  others,  are  an- 
ticipated and  exploded.  The  nonsense 
and  invective,  we  believe,  are  original,  and 
these  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
book.  He  is  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
credit  for  these  things  that  can  adorn  the 
character  of  a  *^  preacher  of  the  gospel." 

We  will  just  honour  him  with  one  ex- 
tract from  page  50 : 

"  The  lessons  for  some  of  the  Saints* 
Days  are  extremely  objectionable.  Those 
for  the  thirtieth  of  January  are  awfully 
blasphemous." 

What  think  you  of  this.  Reader? — of  a 
man  professing  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
salvation  from  a  fountain,  some  of  whose 
streams  he  here  denominates  blasphemous  ! 


Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  the  late  Reverend  Edward  Williams^ 
M,A.  Incumbent  of  Vffington  and  Batik" 
field,  Salop,  and  Rector  of  Chelsfield^  Kent. 
By  H.  PiDGEON.  8vo.  pp.  24*. — This  is 
one  of  the  many  publications  to  which 
our  Magazine  has  given  rise.  In  the 
obituary  of  the  first  number  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  is  an  account  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  which  the  author  has  en- 
larged with  occasional  incident,  and  many 
very  judicious  observations.  The  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Williams  is  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  Christians,  especially 
of  that  class  whose  private  and  pastond 
character  he  so  eminently  adorned — and 
this  record  of  his  labours  is  alike  interest- 
ing to  the  reader,  and  creditable  to  the 
writer.     - 

VEcho  de  PariSf  by  M.  A.-P.  Lepage, 
is  a  selection  of  familiar  phrases,  which 
a  pupil  would  daily  hear  said  around  him 
if  he  were  living  among  French  people. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  useful  little 
work.  The  phrases  are  simple  and  na- 
tural, and  calculated  to  amuse  at  the  same 
time  that  they  instruct  the  young  student. 


A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  FYam- 
lingham  Committee  for  PromoiingChristian 
Knowledge.  By  R.  Brudenell  Exton, 
Rector  of  Athelington,  Suffolk — will  doubt- 
less be  deemed  a  peculiar  literary  as  well 
as  orthological  novelty.  Sterne  (as  Yo- 
rick)  preached  sermons  in  prose  run  mad, 
but  Mr.  Exton  will  be  said  to  have  done 
more,  for  he  has  dared  to  preach  in  ac- 
knowledged blank  verse.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  the  style  into  which  both  churchmen 
and  laymen  have  transmuted  Scripture, 
and  he  has  preserved  throughout,  an  rvait- 
gelical  spirit. 
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FIND    ARTS. 


The  Third  Part  of  lUustrations  of 
Modern  Sculpture  contains  three  of  the 
most  beautiful  works  produced  in  the 
present  century.  The  huntress  Arethusa, 
by  Carew,  has  all  the  grace  of  the  antique; 
the  Midiael  and  Satan,  by  P'^laxman,  is  a 
very  powerful  composition  J  and  Canova*s 
Venus  is  well  deserving  of  being  ranked 
with  those  earlier  personifications  of 
female  beauty  whose  names  are  most 
familiar  to  the  devotees  of  art.  His  coun- 
trymen, indeed,  have  already  awarded  that 
honour;  as  a  statue  little  different  from 
the  present  is  placed  near  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  The 
statue  before  us,  which  was  an  earlier, 
and,  in  respect  of  the  countenance,  a  still 
more  pleasing-  work,  is  in  the  gallery  of 
Lansdowne  House.  The  two  works  first 
mentioned  are  both  in  the  gallery  of  that 
most  munificent  patron  of  our  native  sculp- 
tors, the  Earl  of  Egremont,  at  Petwoith. 

The  views  in  Part  III.  of  Coney*8 
^rchitecturalBeautiesofConUnenialEurope. 
\,  Antwerp  Cathedral,  from  the  Grande 
Place;  the  pyramidal  fronts  of  the  houses 
forming  the  foregrouneJ^,  are  highly  pie- 
turesqae;  whilst  o»e  of  a  more  modern 
style  has  been,  as  it  were  considerately, 
covered  with  a  flat  roof,  in  order  to  show 
more  of  the  beauties  of  the  fa<;ade  of  the 
church.  2.  The  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  at 
Ghent;  an  interior  of  the  nave,  showing 
a  fine  groined  roof  of  stone.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  magnificent  carved  pulpit,  in 
the  form  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  We 
cannot  compete  with  the  French  in  pul- 
pits, although  we  surpass  them  in  fonts. 
3.  The  Cathedral  Church,  Ypres ;  an  in- 
teresting interior,  in  the  Early  Pointed 
style.  4.  The  Church  of  St.  Sauvre, 
Montreuil;  an  exterior,  picturesque,  but 
less  interesting.  The  grand  western  door- 
way seems  to  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  whole  edifice ;  the  ancient  tower  ap. 
pears  to  be  gone,  as  the  present  is  small 
and  mean.  Two  vignettes,  belonging  to 
the  respective  towns,  are  given  with  each 
description;  their  subjects  are  very  inter, 
esting,  and  form  a  series  of  architectural 
bijouterie. 

Major's  Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pictures^ 
Nos.  IX.-XII. — This  work  continues  to 
merit  the  highest  praise,  for  selection, 
execution,  and  for  true  cheapness,— that 
is,  when  an  excellent  article  is  given  at  a 
moderate  price.  When  writing  on  a  pic- 
tture  by  Vangool,  representing  a  Card 
Party,  and  called  the  "  Queen  of  Hearts,** 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  makes  some 
remarks  on  family  portraits,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  attention.  **  It  is  all  very 
well,'*  he  says,  ^  to  have  single  head% 
when  they  are  of  any  mark  in  the  coun- 


try, and  can  lay  claim  to  something  intel- 
leetual;  our  Scotts,  our  Wordsworths, 
our  Broughams,  and  our  Wellingtons, 
need  not  b^  tied  up  in  couples,  nor  yoked 
in  conversation;  but  we  cannot  glance 
round  the  walls  of  our  exhibition-rooms 
without  a  consciousness  that  many  head's 
there  require  the  additional  charm  which 
employment  gives,  to  render  them  worthy 
of  a  second  look.*'  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Cunningham,  in  thinking  that  conversation 
pieces,  in  the  style  of  Hogarth  (a  due 
regard  being  paid,  as  he  paid  it,  to  the 
manners  of  the  day),  **  might  be  imitated 
by  some  academicians  with  advantage  to 
themselves."  To  make  a  portrait,  or 
group  of  portraits,  pleasing  as  a  picture, 
IS  giving  it  another  and  a  very  powerful 
claim  for  preservation,  and  another  chance 
for  that  immortality  which  some  persons 
so  fondly  covet. 

The  Female  Characters  in  the  Waverley 
Novels  are  completed  in  ten  parts  quarto ; 
amdjwhen  combined  with  the  Landscape  11^ 
lustration^  in  twenty-four  parts,  octavo. 
Four  new  views  are  added  to  illustrate  the 
author's  later  tales :  Kilchnm  Castle,  for 
the  Highland  Widow;  Loch  Tay,forthe 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth ;  Basle,  for  Anne  of 
Geierstern;  and  Dryburgh  Abbey,  for 
Castle  Dangerous.  A  genuine  portrait 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  from  a  picture 
by  Zucchero,  is  also  introduced;  and  we 
do  not  at  all  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that 
her  natural  beauty  exceeds  all  that  has 
been  created  by  the  imagination  of  the 
three  and  twenty  artists  (including  the 
seven  Royal  Academicians)  who  have 
contributed  to  the  other  plates.  On  the 
whole,  these  prints  are  very  pleasing, 
whether  as  illustrations,  or  as  a  volume  of 
themselves,  or  individually  for  the  port- 
folio and  albnm. 

Finden's  Landscape  Illustrations  of  Hie 
Life  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  Parts 
X'lII.-XVI.— We  have  only  to  repeat 
our  approbation  of  these  sunshiny  and 
delicate  engravings.  One  portrait  con- 
tinues to  be  given  in  each  number ;  that 
in  the  last  number  is, the  liberal  biblio- 
polist,  Mr.  Murray,  who  gratefully  owns 
the  benefits  Lord  Byron  conferred  upon 
his  fortune,  and  to  whom  no  one  can  say 
how  much  his  Lordship  was  indebted  for 
his  fame. 

Tfte  Byron  Gallery,  in  8vo.  is  concluded 
with  the  sixth  part.  The  designs  have 
possessed  more  than  usual  merit,  parti- 
cularly those  by  Richter.  v 

George  Cruik8hank*s  Sketch-Book  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  full  of  wit  and  in- 
vention. It  answers  literally  to  its  title ; 
his  graphic  thoughts  are  set  down  as  they 
occur,  not  forced  to  fill  a  certain  number 
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of  plates,  and  every  copper  i^.  crowded 
witn  sketches,  cleverly  etched  by  himself. 

A  fine  private  print  of  Fornham  St. 
Genevieve,  the  Suffolk  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  drawn  by  T.  Wright,  has 
been  well  engraved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Turnor 
JBamwell. 

July  12.  The  effects  of  the  late  Mar- 
chioness dowager  of  Lansdowne,  at  Cam- 
den-hill,  Kensington,  were  disposed  of  at 
good  prices.  A  magnificent  bookcase,  of 
black  mahogany,  with  mirror  folding  doors, 
once  the  property  of  the  late  King  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  brought  41  guineas;  a 
pair  of  beautiful  cabinets,  with  panels 
painted  by  Hamilton,  55  guineas,  &c.  &c. 
Amongst  a  number  of  valuable  pictures, 
the  following  brought  the  annexed  prices ; 
Wilkie*s  Sick  Lady  and  her  Physician, 
215  guineas;  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  95  guineas;  the 
magnificent  Cupid,  Venus,  and  Vulcan, 
gallery  picture,  by  Rubens,  300  guineas ; 
Witch,  by  Teniers,  30  guineas ;  Reclining 
Female,  and  Female  with  Children,  by 
Bone,  28  and  25  guineas;  Extracting  a 
Tooth,  by  G.  Douvv,  29  guineas ;  Witches* 
Cave,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  23  guineas; 
Sybil,  by  Benvenuto,  30  guineas;  and 
an  Ivory  Crucifix,  by  Cellini,  15  guineas. 


STATUES  BY  CHANTRBY. 

A  fine  statue  of  Bishop  Heber,  from 
the  chisel  of  Chantrey,  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  its  place  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  figure  is  kneeling;  the  left 
hand  rests  on  a  book;  the  right  is  laid  oq 
the  breast;  and  there  is  an  air  of  sincere 
devotion  on  the  brow,  and  a  natural  ele- 
gance about  the  drapery,which  make  it  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  eminent  sculp- 
tor.  It  will  form  a  companion  to  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Middleton,  by 
Lough. 

A  statue  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  to 
be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
subscription  was  filled  up  in  a  day  or  two 
by  his  friends ;  and  Chantrey,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  has  been  commissioned 
to  execute  the  work. 

A  private  plate  of  the  statue  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  executed  by  Chantrey, 
and  now  placed  in  the  Hall  of  the  British 
Museum,  having  been  engraved  I)y  Cozens 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  one  to  each 
of  the  200  subscribers,  the  Committee 
have  given  100  of  them  to  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Institution,  and  they 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of  one  guinea, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  useful  charity, 
after  which  it  is  promised  that  uo  more 
will  be  printed. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


New  Works  announced  for  Publication, 

An  Investigation  into  the  Origin, 
Religion,  Manners,  Customs,  Language, 
and  History  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants 
of  Celtic  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands, 
including  Ireland.     By  Sir  W.  Betham. 

A  work  on  the  Fathers,  entitled,  Petite 
Bibliotheque  des  Peres.  By  M.  Gon- 
THiEB,  of  Geneva. 

A  General  History  of  Egypt.  By  M. 
de  Marles,  the  Historian  of  India,  &c. 

Oluv ant's  Analysis  of  the  Text  of 
the  History  of  Joseph,  upon  the  principles 
of  Professor  Lee's  Hebrew  Grammar. 

Sermons  on  various  subjects.  By  S. 
Waueen,  LL.  D. 

Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews, 
re-published  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Henderson. 

Scripture  Biography.  By  Esther  Hew- 
lett, author  of  *^  Scripture  History,"  &c. 

Travels  and  Researches  in  Caffraria. 
By  Stephen  Kay. 

Two  Letters  on  Tithes  and  Com  Laws. 
Addressed  to  W.  Duncombe,  M.  P.  By 
Thomas  Mease. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Alphonso  H. 
Holyfidd,  for  several  years  a  Clerk  in  the 
Office  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
By  £.  Pel  Mar. 


The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles;  with 
English  Notes  and  Examination  Ques- 
tions.    By  G.  Bayes. 

The  Railway  Companion :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  an  Excursion  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool,  with  a  brief  and  popular 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Rail- Roads. 

The  Philosophical  Rambler,  or  Ob- 
servations, Reflections,  and  Adventures 
of  a  Pedestrian  Tourist  through  France 
and  Italy. 

Ten  Minutes'  Advice  to  the  Consump- 
tive.     By  a  Physician. 

The  Mother's  Oracle,  for  the  Healthful 
and  Proper  Rearing  of  Infancy. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon.  By  James 
Usher,  Esq. 

A  Uniform  Series  of  Mrs.  Bray*s  His- 
torical, Legendaij,  and  Romantic  Novels, 
to  be  comprised  in  15  monthly  volumes. 

Landseer's  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 
Romance  of  History,  in  montiily  vo- 
lumes. 

Fisher's  Drawing-room  Scrap  Book 
for  1834s  containing  thirty-six  highly- 
finished  Plates,  with  Poems,  by  L.  £.  L. 

The  Oriental  Biblical,  and  Geographi- 
cal Annuals,  for  1834. 

The  Minstrel  Wanderer,  a  Poem.  By 
H.  B,  Onyon. 
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BROADLEY  LIBRARY. 

The  Second   Portion  of  the  Library, 
Prints,  and  original  Drawings  of  John 
Broadley,  esq.   F.S.A.  (to   which    was 
added  another  Collection)  was  sold  by 
Mr.  Evans,  on  June  19,  and  five  follow- 
ing  days.       The    Catalogue    contained 
1225   Lots,  which  produced  3707/.  13*. 
The    following   are   some  of  the  more 
curious  articles.  Lot.  166.    Britton's  Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,  with  339  original 
Drawings,  (cost  Mr.  Broadley  600/.)  241/. 
12*.  J.  Neeld,  esq.— 205.  Britton's  York 
Cathedixd    with    the  original    drawings, 
(cost  150  guineas)   46/.  4*.  Arch.— 206. 
Britton's  Winchester  Cathedral,  with  the 
original  drawings,  (cost  230  guineas)  39/L 
18*.— 207.  Britton's  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
(cost  150  guineas)  43/.  1*.— 208.    Brit- 
ton's Norwich  Cathedral,  (cost  100/.)  42/. 
r-209.      Britton's   Fonthill,  6/.   2*.  6</. 
These  last  four  lots  had  each  the  original 
drawings,  and  were  bought  by  H.  Bohn. — 
392.      Grose's   Antiquities  of  England 
and  Wales,  ^vith  about  500  of  the  original 
drawings.     These  had  been  bought  of 
Grose's  Executors,  by  the  late  Mr.   G. 
Nicol,  at  whose  sale  they  were  purchased 
by  Thorpe  for  100  gs.     They  were  now 
■old  to  H.  Bohn  for  50  gs.— 462.  Mar- 
chioness of  Stafford's  Etchings  of  Views 
in  Orkney,  &c.,  privately  printed,  8/.    H. 
Bohn. — 529.      A  collection   of  Tracts, 
Portraits,  and  Prints,  illustrative  of  Lam- 
beth, formed  by  the  late  B.  White,  book- 
seller, consisting  of  12  vols.  39/.  H.  Bohn. 
—613.     The  celebrated  Bedford  Missal, 
the  subject  <^  a  volume  by  Mr.  Gough. 
It  was   the   property  of   Edward   Earl 
of  Oxford,  wholbought  it  of  Lady  Wors- 
ley,  great  granddaughter  to  the  2d  Duke 
of  Somerset,  appointed  governor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  Charles  I.     From 
Lord  O.xford  it  descended  to  his  daughter 
the  Duchess  of  Portland ;  at  whose  sale 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.Edwards,  book- 
seller. May  24, 1786.     At  Mr.  Edwards's 
sale  in  1815,  it  was  bought  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  for    687/.    15*.      The 
Duke  sold  it  privately  to  Mr.  Miller  for 
500/.   on   condition  of  being  allowed  to 
claim  it  again  at  the  same  sum  within  5 
years,  paying  interest  at  5  per.  cent.    The 
book  not  being  claimed,  it  was  again  put 
Hp  to  sale  by  Mr.  Evans  on  21st  June, 
and  was  knocked  down  to  Sir  John  Tobin 
of  Liverpool  for  1,100/.     Sir  John  Soane 
was  the  rival  competitor.    The  sale  of  this 
lot   excited  great  interest   amongst  the 
Bibliophilists.      The    room    was  quite 
crowded ;  and  it  drew  from  the  eminent 
Auctioneer    an    excellent    introductory 
speech. — 641.    Baber's  Alexandrian  Bi- 
we,  on  Vellum,  (only  nine  printed)  56/. 
13*.    Payne  and  Foss. — 781.     Memoirs 
cS  Dame  Mary  WWtelocke,  JVJS.  10/. 
Pickering — 810.    Boccaccio's    Theseid, 
Venice  1529,  one  of  the  rarest   Greek 


works,  17/.,  Thorpe 814.  BibliaLatina 

Lugd.  apud  J.  Giuntam,  1546,  19/.— 815. 
Cranmer's  Bible,  1553,  22/.  10*.— 826. 
Todd*s  Ashridge,  privately  printed,  1823, 
17/.  C.  Evans.  The  fifth  Day's  Sale 
consisted  of  autographs,  charters,  deeds, 
historical  and  other  MSS.  Lot  902. 
A  Collection  of  Lincolnshire  MSS. 
chiefly  relating  to  the  Hansard,  Ays- 
cough,  and  Monson  families,  40/.  Wil- 
son.— 933.  Original  Correspondence  of 
Mr.  Fox,  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  North, 
&c.  178.3-4,  giving  the  secret  history  of 
that  period,  57/.  Thorpe.— 946.  Loriana 
et  Laureola,  a  splendid  MS.  about  1425, 
14  gs.  J.  Bohn — 949.  Boethius,  de  Con- 
solatione  Philosophise;  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Treveth,  and  translated  into 
French  by  Jean  de  Meung,  continuator 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose;  a  splendid 
MS.  11  gs.  J.  Bohn.— 953.  Psalterium 
Davidis.  From  the  Fairfax  Library, 
30  guineas.     Wilks. 


SUBTERRANEAN  DISCOVERIES  IN  IRELAND. 

As  some  workmen  (says  the  Tipperary 
Free  Press)  were  employed  in  quarrying 
stones   in   a  limestone    quarry   situated 
within  seven  miles  of  the  town  of  Caher, 
and  six  miles  of  Mitchelstown,  on  the 
old  line  of  road  between  the  said  towns, 
they  discovered  at  the  distance  of  20  feet 
from   the   surface,  an  opening  into  the 
rock  capable  of  admitting  the  body  of 
one  person.     Prompted  by  curiosity,  one 
of  the  men  entered  the  opening,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  a  sloping  declivity,  which 
terminated,  at  the  distance  of  40  or  50 
feet  from  the  entrance,  in  an  abrupt  de- 
scent of  about  20  feet     Unable  to  pro- 
ceed further,  he  returned,  and  having 
procured  a  ladder,  he,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  of  the  workmen,  proceeded 
to  explore  the  cavern.     Having  descended 
the  ladder,  they  proceeded  along  a  pas- 
sage about  300  yards  in  length,  40  feet  in 
breadth,  and  generally  between  30  and  40 
feet    in  ^height,   at  the  termination    of 
which  a  superb  cavern,  nearly  one  mile 
in  circumference,  presented  itself  to  their 
view.     This  grand  cavern  seemed  to  be 
supported  by  about  150  chrystal  columns, 
varjdng  in  height  from  30  to  40  feet,  and 
in  diameter  from  one  to  eight  feet.     In 
the  middle  of   this  spacious  cavern  is 
placed  a  chrystallised  petrifaction  exactly 
resembling  a  table,  about  seven  feet  in 
length  and  two  feet  in  breadth,  surmounted 
with  chrystal  candelabras  of  the  most  cu- 
rious construction.     The  subject  would 
be  endless  were  we  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ety of  surprising  creations  which  nature 
has  displayed  in  this  subterranean  palace. 
At  the  distance  of  700  or  800  yards,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  entrance,  lies 
another  passage,  which  led  them    into 
what  they  called  the  Lower  CJave,  which  is 
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about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, supported  like  the  former  cave  by 
loftjT  pillars,  and  decorated  with  the  most 
fimdiul  productions.  Having  proceeded 
through  this  cave,  they  discovered  an 
auerture,  which  having  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  eight  steps,  a  sight  presented 
itself  to  their  view,  capable  of  impressing 
the  strongest  emotions  of  surprise  and 
astonishment  on  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
a  description  of  this  astonishing  hall ; 
as  nothing  less  than  the  descriptive 
powers  of  a  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  ren- 
der it  even  moderate  justice ! — suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, supported  like  the  other 
caves  with  innumerable  pillars,  and 
adorned  with  almost  perfect  imitations  of 
all  that  art  and  nature  present  to  our 
view.  However,  we  cannot  forbear  re- 
marking that  in  the  centre  of  this  magni- 
ficent hall,  and  depending  from  its  roof, 
appears  a  petrifaction  resembling  the 
body  of  a  horse,  through  which,  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor, 
issues  a  stream  of  pure  water,  which, 
after  forming  several  evolutions  on  its 
chrystalized  bed,  disappears,  with  hollow 
murmurings,  at  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  hail.  Through  an  opening  to  the 
right  in  the  last  mentioned  hall,  they 
descended,  by  a  flight  of  10  or  12 '  steps, 
to  a  cavern  called  the  Long  Cave,  which 
is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, supported  in  like  manner  by 
superb  columns,  and  adorned  with  many 
of  the  same  imitations  of  nature  and  art. 
Amongst  the  imitations  of  art  is  a  hollow 
chrystalized  petrifaction  resembling  a 
drum,  which,  when  struck  upon,  produces 
a  sound,  the  reverberation  of  which  will 
continue  for  several  minutes.  Having 
proceeded  through  the  last-mentioned 
cave  they  came  to  a  fissure  in  its  right 
side  which  led  them  into  what  they  called 
the  Cellar  Cave.  This  cave,  unhke  the 
rest,  is  not  supported  by  pillars,  nor 
adorned  with  those  productions  of  na- 
ture for  which  the  others  are  so  highly 
appreciated ;  but  the  spectator  is  amply 
compensated  for  the  absence  of  those 
ornaments  by  the  view  of  a  deep  and 
rapid  river,  which  urges  its  subterranean 
course  through  the  middle  of  the  cave, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same 
which  passes  through  another  celebrated 
cave,  called  the  **  Sheep's  Cavern,"  a  place 
too  well  known  to  oflTer  any  comment 
upon. 

LONDON   UNIVERSITY. 

ytug,  7,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
took  place,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the 
chair.  Tlie  meeting  was  held  to  sanction 
the  Council  in  mortgaging  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  University.    'The  debts  an* 


engageifleiits  6f  the  University  amount  to 
3,715^  With  a  view  to  discharge  this 
debt,  the  Council  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  for  a  loan,  by  way  of  mortgage  oii 
the  estate  of  the  university,  for  4,000/. 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  interest  at 
4|  per  cent,  to  be  increased  to  5  per  cent 
in  default  of  pa^nnent  within  two  months 
after  the  stipulated  time. 

DURHAM   UNIVERSFTY. 

July  20.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  came 
to  the  final  resolution  of  opening  the 
University  in  Michaelmas  Term.  The 
Foundation  Students  will  appear  for  ex- 
amination on  the  28th  of  October.  The 
following  appointments  have  been  already 
made: — Archdeacon  Thorp,  late  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  Warden 
of  the  University;  Rev.  J.  Carr,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Mathema- 
tical Professor;  Charles  Whiteley,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
Reader  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  Rev.Jas. 
Miller,  M.A.,  St.  Andrews,  Reader  in 
Moral  Philosophy;  Wm.  Grey,  M.A., 
Oxford,  Reader  m  Law;  Wm.  Cooke, 
M.D.,  Reader  in  Medicine;  T.  Green- 
wood, M.A.,  Cambridge,  Reader  in  His- 
tory and  Polite  Literature;  Rev.  Luke 
Ripley,  M.  A.,  Cambridge,  Bursarius; 
J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Lecturer  in 
Chemistry;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lecturer 
in  Modern  Languages. 


Foreign  Literary  Intelugence. 

FRANCE. 

The  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUet 
Lettres  ( Institute)  has  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, chosen  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
publishing  all  the  historians,  both  of  the 
East  and  West,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Crusades.  By  this  means,  the  Academy 
will  complete  the  great  collection  of  the 
historians  of  France,  the  continuation  of 
which  is  entrusted  to  its  care.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  MM.  Hase, 
Quatrem^re,  Reynaud,  Guerard,  and  A. 
Beugnot 

The  Scientific  Congress  held  their  first 
meeting  at  Caen  on  July  20th,  when  about 
two  hundred  persons  assembled  at  the 
Museum.  M.  Caumont  delivered  an 
address  on  the  great  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  Count  de  Beaurepaire  made 
another  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  stich  assemblies.  They  then  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day. 

M.  Francisque  Michel  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction to  go  to  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  public  libraries 
and  archives,  and  of  making  notes  or 
copies  of  every  thing  he  may  find  elud- 
dftting  the  ancient  history  and  literature 
of  France. 
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.  Baron  Guerin,  formerly  Director  of 
the  Royal  French  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Rome,  died  in  that  city  on  July  19th. 
His  picture  of  Eneas  relating  his  adven- 
tures to  Dido,  is  well  known  to  the 
English;  and  the  heads  of  the  several 
figures  have  been  separately  engraved  as 
subjects  for  drawing.  His  death  has  made 
a  vacancy  in  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts 
(Institute). 

M.  de  Penhouet,  of  Rennes,  author  of 
the  elegant  EsquUses  sur  la  Bretagne,  is 
preparing  a  memoir  on  the   Tower  of 
Solidary  near  St.  Malo,  which  is  not  un- 
connected with  English  history.     It  will 
probably  be  followed  by  memoirs  on  the 
Castles  of  Clisson  and  Josselin,  and  on 
the  descent  of  the  English  at  Cancale,  at 
St.  Cast,  in  1758.     M.  de  Penhouet  is  one 
of  those  determined  antiquaries,  who  never 
cease  ci*ying  to  the  rescuct  in  their  perse- 
vering struggle  against  the  ravages  of  time. 
On  June  23,  the  Society  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  People  held  its  half-yearly 
meeting  in  Paris,  at  which  about  eleven 
hundred  persons  were  present,  including 
several  Deputies,  with  M.  Legendre,  M. 
Larabit,   and  other  eminent  characters, 
with  a  great  number  of  ladies.     There 
are  nearly  3,000  members  of  this  Society, 
each  paying  twelve  francs,  or  half  a  guinea 
yearly.    Each  arrondissement  has  a  Com- 
mittee superintending  the  schools,  and  the 
general  proceedings  are  managed  by  a 
Central    Committee.     The  lectures  are 
purely   scientific  and   elementary;    they 
are  given  gratuitously  by  Professors  and 
Liadies,  many  of  whom  have  displayed  an 
admirable  and  zealous  philanthropy.    The 
schools  are  attended  by  upwards  of  1,500 
adults,  who  have  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress, which  cannot  but  increase  when 
Messrs.    Arago,  Majendie,   Savart,  and 
other  members  of  the  Institute,  give  their 
promised  lectures.     M.  Arago  presided  at 
the  meeting,  and  traced  the  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  derived  from 
the  class  of  artisans.     General  Lafayette 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee,  and   M.  Dupont  de  I'Eure 
was  elected  President  of  the  Society;  M. 
de    Cormenin,  first   Vice-president;  M. 
Cabet,  Secretary-general;  and  M.   Au- 
drat,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Romish 
Clergy  in  France:  14  Archbishops;  66 
Bishops;  174  Vicars-general;  660  Ca- 
nons ;  767  Rectors  of  the  1st  class ;  2534 
do.  of  the  2d  class ;  26,776  Curates  (an- 
swering to  our  Vicars);  6184  Vicars 
(answering  to  our  Curates);  Chapter  of 
St.  Denis,  21;  Choristers  of  ditto,  16; 
3,500  Seminarists;  total,  40,712.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  Clergy  is  33,918,000 
francs,  exclusive  of  fees,  gifts,  and  other 
allowances  from  parishioners,  communes, 
and  departments.     The  celebrated  poet. 


Lamartine,  has  written  an  article  on  the 
duties  of  Curates,  in  the  Journal  des  Con- 
naissances  Usuelles,  in  which  he  candidly 
asserts  that  the  income  of  the  parochiid 
clergy  is  too  small. 

The  Directors  of  the  King's  Library 
have  given  out  the  following  notice: 
**•  Books  will  be  again  lent  out  from  the 
8th  of  July,  but  only  to  persons  well 
known  to  be  solvent,  who  devote  their 
time  to  useful  works,  and  who,  after 
having  been  presented  by  the  Conserva- 
tors of  the  Department  of  Printed  Works, 
and  approved  by  the  Conservatory,  shall 
have  been  inscribed  on  a  special  register, 
\vith  the  indication  of  their  profession 
and  residence.  Thus,  persons  engaged  in 
works  for  which  they  may  wish  to  consult 
books  from  the  library,  at  their  own  resi- 
dence, may  forthwith  apply  to  the  Con- 
servators of  Books,  in  order  to  be  entered 
on  the  said  register.  Those  whose  request 
shall  have  been  granted  by  the  Conserva- 
tory, will  receive  notice  of  this  decision, 
after  which  they  may  apply  for  the  books 
they  wish  for."  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
some  such  arrangement  could  be  devised 
with  regard  to  our  own  public  libraries : 
nor  would  it  be  unreasonable,  we  think,  to 
require  a  pecuniary  deposit  as  a  caution 
for  returning  borrowed  books. 

A  new  French  and  English,  and 
English  and  French  Dictionary,  in  one 
large  volume  imperial  octavo,  has  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Galignani,  Paris. 
The  compiler  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson, 
late  Professor  of  French  in  the  College  of 
St  Gregoire.  Each  word,  English  as 
well  as  French,  is  accented  according  to 
its  pronunciation.  The  work  has  cost 
the  editor  many  years  of  labour  and  re- 
search. We  add  the  opinion  of  a  compe- 
tent person,  who  has  used  this  dictionary, 
that  it  is  the  very  best.  The  paper  and 
printing  are  beautiful.  The  Paris  price 
is  forty  francs.  We  have  not  heard  whe- 
ther it  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a 
portable  abridgment,  or  not. 

A  periodical,  entitled  VExili,  has  been 
commenced  by  some  Italian  refugees  in 
Paris.  It  is  printed  both  in  Italian  and 
French,  on  alternate  pages.  Its  object  is 
to  give  an  abridged  view  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pre- 
sent, with  specimens,  illustrative  remarks, 
and  biographical  notices.  The  Fine  Arts 
are  to  be  included.  A  series  of  articles  is 
proposed  on  the  present  state  of  letters 
and  arts  in  Italy.  Each  number  is  to 
contain  about  160  pages  8vo.  Among 
the  contributors  are  Count  Mamikani 
Delia  Rovere,  Orioli,  Frignani,  Gilio, 
Count  Pepoli,  Pellico,  and  Maroncelli 
the  musician. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  F.R.S.  and  member 
of  other  learned  societies  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  has  published  a  trans- 
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lation  of  Voh  Hattimeif's  wofrt:  tth  tbe 
worsbip  of  the  sun,  entitled  Mlihriacoy  ou 
le  CuUe  de  Mithra, 

One  of  our  principal  African  trkvellers, 
Mr.  James  Grey  Jackson,  whose  account 
of  Morocco  is  so  frequehtly  quoted  as  of 
decisive  authority,  is  now  residing  at  St. 
Servan,  neat*  St.  Malo,  aiid,  we  regret  to 
say,  in  declining  health,  but  with  his 
litetary  zeal  unimpaired. 

It  is  said  that  S6veral  Opposition  Depu- 
ties, among  whom  are  MM.  Cormenirt, 
Afago,  Salverte,  Lhtji-bette,  and  Passy, 
have  determined  on  publishing  a  series  of 

Sbpular  lectures  on  the  Budget,  to  be 
istributed  among  the  least  informed 
classes  of  the  people.  This  is  not  unlike 
the  object  of  our  own  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge, 
and  with  due  respect  to  the  motives  of 
the  originators,  is  just  as  likely  to  pro- 
ftiote  discontent  as  intelligence^,  and  to 
iViHame  ignorance  as  to  remove  it. 

Tbe  Academic  Francmse  has  accorded 
the  prize  of  poetry  for  the  present  year, 
the  object  of  which  is  The  DeMh  ofBaiUy 
(Mayor  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution), 
to  M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose,  libi^rian  to 
the  King  at  St.  Cloud,  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Rosem&nde^  and  other  works. 

It  appears  from  a  list  in  Galignani*s 
Messenger,  that  the  English  contribu- 
tions to  the  subscription  for  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Cuvier,  amounted  to 
115^ 

OEHMANY. 

M.  Ideler,  of  Berlin,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Mathematical  Chronology,  has 
recently  published  a  pamphlet,  tending  to 
shew  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place 
six  years  before  the  common  account,  and 
consequently,  that  the  present  year  ought 
to  be  dated  1839.  This  idea  is  no  novelty, 
and  indeed  all  respectable  tables  acknow- 
ledge an  error  of  four  years  at  least  in  the 
Dionysian  computation,  which  is  the 
popular  one.  M.  Ideler's  calculation  only 
reaches  farther  back.  It  is  not,  however, 
without  its  importance,  since  tbe  Socinians 
have  endeavoured  to  disprove  the  events 
in  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew, 
by  placing  our  Lord's  birth  at  a  later  date. 
The  year  6  B.  C*  is  the  year  in  wbich 
Herod  put  to  death  his  children,  and 
accords  well  with  the  Massacre  of  Beth- 
lehem, as  the  ferocious  suspicions  he  then 
indulged  were  likely  to  have  occasioned 
both  instances  of  cruelty. 

ICEt.AND. 

ThorlaksOn,  the  poet  of  Iceland,  who 
has  transrated  Milton's  Paradise  LoSt 
into  his  native  language,  inhabits  a  poor 
hut  at  Baegisa.  His  chamber  is  scarcely 
six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and  coii- 
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tains  onl^  his  bed  and  ikts  table  oA  vliidl 
he  writes  his  vers^e^.  Its  situation,  how- 
ever, is  most  picturesque,  bein^  seate4 
between  three  high  moutttaifts,  and  as  it 
were  surftjunded  by  torrents.  His  wholis 
ihcome  is  said  iiot  to  exceed  six  pounds 
per  atmtiin. 

ItAtV. 

A  lady  of  Oastro  Ceitaldo,  named 
Lenzoiii,  has  purchased  the  house  fbr- 
merly  occupied  by  BoccaViio,  which  she 
has  reStoted  with  the  utmost  care*  I*i 
the  room  which  he  formeriy  occupied,  she 
has  placed  his  portrait  at  full  length.  In 
an  adjoining  cabinet  is  a  splendid  book- 
case, filled  with  the  various  editions  of 
his  works.  An  old  woman  who  formerly 
occupied  this  chamber,  having  accidentally 
thrown  down  a  part  of  the  pannelling, 
fouiid  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  which 
she  committed  immediately  to  the  flames. 
It  is  said  that  the  reason  of  her  doing  so, 
was  a  dislike  of  the  tendency  of  Boccacio*s 
writings,  which,  it  is  well  known,  drew 
upon  hina  the  rebukes  of  the  decgy.  We 
would  be  the  last  to  sneer  at  a  zeal  which 
was  doubtless  sincere,  but  still  we  must 
regret  that  the  papers  were  not  first  in- 
spected, as  possibly  her  well-meaning; 
apprehensions  were  groundless.  It  is  not 
known  what  has  become  of  fourteen 
vellum  MSS.  which  \vere  discovered 
some  years  ago  on  owning  the  tomb  of 
Boccacio  in  the  churdi  «i'  Castro  OeP- 
taldo. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Government  has  instituted 
hew  armorial  bearings  for  its  latest- 
acquired  province  of  Armenia.  They 
consist  of  a  quarterly  shield,  in  which 
are  placed  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat, 
the  ancient  crown  of  the  kings  of  Arme- 
nia, and  the  church  of  Etsch-Miadsin. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  Russian 
eagle.  What  the  metals  and  colours  are;, 
is  not  said. 

A  new  and  curious  publication  has  just 
been  undertaken  in  Russia.  It  is  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Livre  iet  Ceni-et-Un^ 
and  contams  a  collection  of  original  pro- 
ductions in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  most 
celebrated  living  Russian  authors.  It  is 
entitled  the  Nowogtelje^  and  is  published 
by  a  bookseller  named  Smirdm.  The 
following  anecdote  will  account  for  the 
publication  of  the  book,  and  also  for  the 
name.  This  bookseller  having  built  a 
magnificent  house  in  the  capital,  invited 
every  writer  then  resident  there  to  the 
house-warming.  As  a  mark  of  graritude, 
his  guests  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Notvosseljc,  The  term  is.  used  in  Russia 
and  in  some  parts  of  (Jermany  to  desig- 
nate the  presents  which  are  made  to  such 
as  have  built  a  new  house  for  themselves. 
It  is  said  that  the  |[etting  up  of  this  wptk, 
which  is  enrithcfd  with  many  fine  en- 
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gravings,  has  cost  M.  Smirdin  22,000 
roubles,  or  to  speak  in  round  numbers, 
about  1000/.  Twenty-seven  Russian 
authors  have  sent  contributions  to  it,  and 
it  will  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
modem  literature  of  Russia.  This  affair 
wall  hardly  fail  to  remind  the  classical 
reader  of  an  epigixtm  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logia,  which  says  that  Herodotus  enter- 
tained the  Nine  Muses,  and  each  of  them 
at  parting  made  him  a  present  of  a  book, 
alluding  to  the  nine  books  of  his  History. 
The  Livre  des  Cent-et-  Un^  on  the  plan  of 
which  this  Russian  miscellany  is  founded, 
is  a  volimtary  association  of  literary  talent, 
for  the  benefit  of  Ladvocat  the  bookseller, 
whose  affairs  had  become  embarrassed,  in 


consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  trade- 
which  followed  the  Revolution  of  July. 
A  hundred  and  one  authors  of  all  ranlcs, 
kinds,  and  opinions,  have  combined  in 
this  work  to  present  a  picture  of  Paris,  in 
local  tales  and  sketches.  This  curious 
book,  which  forms  two  volumes,  is  noticed, 
at  length  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  18.  We  will  merely  observe,  that  it 
partakes,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  French  literature 
in  the  present  day,  namely.  Infidelity  dis- 
tilled and  served  up  in  the  various  shapes 
of  vice,  suicide,  the  horrible,  and  the  dis- 
gusting.  We  hope  that  the  Russian 
design  is  executed  in  better  and  purer 
taste. 
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KILN  FOR  ANCIENT  CHURCH   TILES, 
FOUND  NEAR  MALVERN. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Harvey 
Eginton,  of  Worcester,  with  the  following 
interesting  communication  relative  to  the 
ancient  kiln  recently  found  near  Malvern, 
and  proving  that  the  ornamental  tiles  seen 
in  many  of  our  churches  were  of  English 
and  not  continental  manufacture. 

The  site  of  the  kiln  was  on  land  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Malvern, 
and  situated  about  200  yards  from  the 
church  and  abbey- house.  Fine  clay  is 
found  on  the  spot,  and  at  a  few  yards 
distance  is  a  worn-out  clay  or  marl  pit. 
The  kiln  was  about  seven  feet  under 
ground,  and  consisted  of  two  parallel 
arches,  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length, 
each  two  feet  three  inches  wide,  and 
fifteen  inches  high.  The  arches  were 
composed  of  layers  of  brick  and  tile,  the 
outside  being  of  the  latter,  and  the  inside 
of  the  former  material.  Considerable 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  bursting  the  kiln,  by  backing 
up  the  arches  with  large  masses  of  the 
Malvern  ragstone  bedded  in  clay;  and  the 
equal  necessity  of  lowering  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  probably  suggested  the  idea  of 
burying  the  kiln  under  ground.  No  flue 
or  fire-holes  were  found  in  the  kiln  except 
at  each  end.  The  floor  on  which  the 
tiles  appear  to  have  been  burnt,  was  found 
entire,  though  in  some  cases  supporting 
the  fallen  arch  and  the  weight  of  soil 
above;  it  was  constructed  without  any 
other  support  than  the  outside  bricks  Tthe 
floor  being  composed  of  three)  worKed 
into  the  arch  at  the  springing,  with  the 
middle  brick,  from  its  wedge  form,  acting 
as  a  keystone. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  floor  was,  that 
whilst  the  brick  and  tile  forming  the  arch 
were  highly  vitrified,  the  floor  remained 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  so,  being  com- 
posed of  a  much  whiter  clay  (possibly 
Stourbridge)  than  the  bricks  of  the  arch. 


Below  the  floor  already  described  was  the 
fire-place,  also  about  fifteen  inches  in 
heignt;  its  bottom  was  the  natural  soil, 
but  burnt,  until,  in  hardness  and  colour,  it 
resembled  limestone.  The  tiles  found  in 
and  near  the  kiln  correspond  with  those 
in  Great  and  Little  Malvern  churches; 
some  pieces  were  vitrified  together,  and 
one  fragment  was  a  portion  of  a  tile  similar 
to  that  engraved  in  Nash*s  Worcestershire, 
bearing  the  English  inscription  com- 
mencing, "  Thincke,  mon,  thy  liffe,"  &c. 
Among  the  rubbish  was  found  a  quantity 
of  horns  and  bones,  with  some  pieces  of 
charcoal,  the  former  probably  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  tile,  and  the  latter  in 
burning  them. 

EPITAPH   OP    HEARNE. 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  of 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Hearne,  A.M., 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter's,  Oxford, 
having  been  nearly  obliterated.  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare  has  (by  permission)  placed  a  brass 
plate  within  the  church,  recording  the 
original  inscription  ordered  by  the  said 
distinguished  scholar  in  his  will. 

*^  In  the  adjoining  church-yard  lie  in- 
terred the  remains  of  Thomas  Hrarne, 
M.  A.,  who  by  his  will  desired  this  simple 
"inscription  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb, 
which  is  now  defaced: 

"  *  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Thomas 
Hearne,  A.M.,  who  studied  and  pre- 
served Antiquities.  He  died  10  June, 
1735,  aged  57  years.' 

**  In  memoriam  viri  tarn  eruditi,  R. 
C.  HoARE,  Wiltuniensis,  banc  tabulam 
alieneam  poni  curavit,  a.d.  mdcccxxxiii.** 

There  is  a  fac- simile  engraving  of 
Hearne*s  grave-stone,  after  it  was  re- 
paired by  Dr.  Rawlinson  in  1754,  and 
another  of  the  epitaph,  in  the  Life  of 
Hearne,  8vo.  1772. 

EGYPTIAN  MUMMY. 

July  13.  A  mummy  lately  brought  from 
Thebes  was  imrolled  by  Mr.  Davidson  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Roytu  Institution,  after 
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he  had  jpreviously  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Pettigrew  gave  his 
assistance  and  experience;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  bitumen  had  been  applied 
too  hot  to  preserve  the  body  properly.  A 
large  scarabaeus  was  found  on  the  chest  of 
the  mummy,  portions  of  a  necklace  on  the 
breast,  and  a  quantity  of  odoriferous  sub- 
stance in  the  cavities  of  the  skull. 

BRONZES  OF  SIRIS. 

The  beautiful  bronzes  found  about  ten 
years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris,  in 
Magna  Grsecia,  on  the  field  where  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus  defeated  the  Romans  about 
280  A.G.y  are  likely  to  be  deposited  in 
the  {British  Museum.  The  subjects  are 
the  Wars  of  the  Amazons.  The  pro- 
prietor asks  1000/.  for  them ;  and  a  sub- 
scription having  commenced,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  and  Mr.  Alexander  'Baring 
have  each  given  50/.,  and  more  than 
800/.  are  already  in  the  hands  of  Messrs* 
Coutts. 

COINS  OF  NORMAN  KINGS. 

As  some  boys  were  lately  playing  in  a 
meadow  at  Beaworth,  near  Cheriton, 
Hants,  one  of  them  discovered  just  under 
the  sutface  of  the  earth,  a  leaden  box, 
which  proved  on  examination  to  contain 
about  fifteen  thousand  silver  pennies  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  William 
Rufus,  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  field  in  which  they  were 
discovered,  is  the  property  of  John  Dunn, 
Esq.  of  Alresford,  and  was  formerly,  it  is 
believed,  used  as  a  burial  ground.  Mr. 
Dunn  lias  secured  about  seven  thousand 
of  the  coins,  a  considerable  number  having 
been  taken  away  by  the  boys  who  found 
them. 

On  JulySS,  theKingof  the  French  grant- 
ed a  private  audience  to  M.  Alex.  Lenoir 
and  M.  Cha.  Farey,  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, who  presented  to  his  Majesty  the 
valuable  materials  relative  to  the  publica- 
tion entitled  Mexican  Antiquities,  particu- 
larly those  of  Ralengne  and  Mitla,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  this  part  of  the 
New  World  (&s  it  is  called)  was  civilized 
as  early  as  Egypt  and  India.  The  King 
examined  the  drawings  and  other  docu- 
ments of  this  important  work,  which  tends 
to  change  the  received  opinions  respecting 
America,  and  to  prove  that  at  the  most 
remote  period  it  must  have  had  inter- 
course  with  Egjrpt  and  Hindostan.  His 
Majesty  was  struck  with  the  grand  results 
of  this  work,  and  condescended  to  com- 
municate to  the  authors  some  appropriate 
remarks  of  his  own,  respecting  his  travels 
in  America  and  Sicily. 

A  letter  from  Sezanne  (department  of 
Mame)  states  that  in  July  twelve  skele- 
tons were  discovered,  on  the  slope  of  a 
small  hiU,  and  only  four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.     They  were  sepa- 


rated from  each  other  by  a  line  of  mde 
and  unwrought  stone.  The  head  of  each 
was  covered  by  a  flat  stone.  Each  skele- 
ton had  a  brass  collar  round  the  neck,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  arms  by  the  side  of  the 
hip-bone  a  strong  ring  of  the  same  metal, 
opening  like  the  antique  bracelets.  The 
first  of  the  row  had  by  his  side  a  straight 
two-edged  sword,  but  none  of  the  others 
had  any  arms.  Unfortunately,  no  coins  or 
article  bearing  any  inscription  had  been 
found,  to  throw  any  light  on  the  date  of 
these  human  remains. 

The  JScho  du  Nord,  a  Valenciennes 
paper,  says  that  the  workmen  employed 
m  the  immense  quarries  of  freestone  at 
Fontenelle,  near  Famars,  make  frequent 
discoveries  of  antiquities.  They  lately 
found  a  glass  vase,  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, containing  some  human  bones 
and  some  locks  of  hair.  Other  vases, 
with  some  medals,  have  likewise  been 
found,  but  they  are  often  damaged  by  the 
carelessness  oi  the  labourers. 

On  forming  a  towing-path  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  near  the  village  of  Bruttig, 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  building  have  been 
discovered  at  a  very  few  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  President  of  the  Regency 
of  Fritsche  immediately  ordered  it  to  be 
explored,  and  some  interesting  historical 
elucidations  may  be  expected  from  it. 
One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  is, 
that  the  tops  of  the  walls  are  on  a  level 
with  the  plain,  thereby  affording  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  whole  building  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  some  great  convulsion 
of  the  earth,  which  threw  a  part  of  the 
mountain  upon  it. 

A  memoir  which  was  lately  read  before 
the  Royal  Academical  Society  of  Nantes, 
on  the  Worship  of  the  Serpent,  by  M.  de 
Penhouet,  formerly  Marechal-de-Camp, 
has  been  printed  separately,  under  the 
title  of  Ophwlatrie,  The  author  has 
adopted  the  views  of  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Deane,  but  supplies  some  additional 

Particulars,  from  local  antiquities  and  from 
eraldry.  He  considers  the  monumental 
stones  of  Camac  as  forming  a  Dracontium^ 
or  temple  of  the  Serpent-deity.  We  are 
sorry  to  observe  some  typographieal  errors, 
which  chiefly  occur  in  the  English  quota- 
tions. 

There  has  lately  been  found  on  the 
estate  of  Battoir,  in  the  commune  of 
Champroux,  (department  of  Nievre),  an 
earthen  vessel  containing  about  150  an. 
cient  French  coins,  of  mixed  metal,  con- 
sisting of  small  and  thin  pieces  of  Louis 
VI.  and  IX.,  PhiUp  IV.  and  V.,  Kings 
of  France;  Maude,  Countess  of  Nevers; 
Robert  III.,  Louis  I.  and  II.  Counts  of 
Nevers;  the  See  of  Tours,  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Saint  Martin;  William,  Arch-^ 
bishop  of  Rheims;  and  the  Counts  of 
Toimerre  and  Venddme. 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


I  HAVE  »ET  MY  HEART  UPON 
NOTHING.* 

By  Hensy  Bbandrkth,  gnihnr  ^<<  S<»gt 
of  Switzefhnd,"  ^e, 

I  HAVE  set  iK^  hes^rt  upon  nothing. 

There's  not  a  thing  on  earth 

For  which  I  care  a  farthing, 

Or  deem  a  farthing  worth. 

I'm  free  to  go,  and  I'm  free  to  come, 

An4  I  wander  the  wide  world  through ; 

A^id  I  Ustei^  by  ^y,  to  the  wild-Lee*$ 

hum, 
And,  by  night,  to  the  owl's  « to-who," 

«*To  who!  to  who." 
A^by  pigh^  (0  tjie  pwl's  «•  to-wh(x." 

Irevel'd*  in  youth,  ip  the  sunny  smile 

That  plfo^s  abound  Wonvan's  lip ; 

They  told  me  the  cup  was  a  cup  of  guUe^ 

Apd  I  said  |  wp.ul4  only  sip. 

Yet  I  drank  till  the  bumper  of  love  ran  o'er, 

And  its  fever  dried  up  my  brain ; 

^u(  I'll  bi^sk  iu  the  sun  of  her  smile  no 

more, 
]^or  drink  in  her  cup  agaiu. 
For  I've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  &c. 

I  turned  me  from  Woman  and  laid  in  ft 

stock 
Of  Jewels,  and  Gold  uncoin'd ; 
But  a  thief  from  the  chest  wrench'd  off 

the  lock, 
And  jewels  and  gold  purloin'd. 
But  jewels  and  gold  are  no  more  for  roe, 
No  more  can  their  loss  give  pain ; 
They  may  sleep  in  the  depths  of  the  earth 

or  sea, 
9o  they  trouble  not  me  again. 
For  r  ve  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  ^c. 

The  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Poet  then 

I  gain*d  by  the  midnight  lamp : 

I  sought  and  I  won  the  applause  of  men, 

For  mine  was  the  foeman's  camp. 

But  the  poet's  fame,  and  the  victor's  crown 

Are  baubles,  alas !  bow  vain  ! 

And,  whether  they  come  with  a  smile  or 

frown, 
They  shall  never  be  mine  again. 
For  I've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  &c. 

I  laugh  and  I  quaff»  and  I  sometimes  sing* 

If  the  world  go  merrily  on ; 

But  wheneometh  Sorrow,  with  darkling 

wing, 
My  mantle  and  bat  I  don ; 
And  away  I  speed  to  a  summer  land, 
Qr  I  launch  my  hark  on  the  main ; 

•  This  son^  was  suggested  by  having 
heard  freely  translated  to  me,  by  a  friend, 
a  German  song,  entitied,  **  I  luive  set  my. 
heart  upon  notning.' 
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For  ril  never  be  more  one  of  Sorrow's 

band. 
Nor  drink  of  her  cup  again. 
For  r  ve  set  my  heart  upon  nothing — 

There's  not  a  thing  oo  earth 

For  which  I  care  a  farthing, 

Or  deem  a  farthing  worth. 

P  m  free  to  go,  and  I'm  free  to  come. 

And  I  wander  the  wide  world  through ; 

And  I  listen,  by  day,  to  the  wild-bee's  hum* 

And,  by  night,  to  the  owl's  **  to-who." 

To-who!  to-who! 
And,  by  night,  to  the  owl's  "to-who." 
June  29,  183d. 


LA  BAGATELLE, 

THE  waltzing  gall opading  crew 

Of  fopling  and  of  belle. 
Incapable  or  higher  view 

Cry,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

The  witling  pert,  the  sciolist  muddy. 
Leave  Truth  within  her  well : 

And  change  the  diving-bell  of  study 
For,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

Booby  and  frib\)le,  sculls  of  wood, 
Who  scarce  can  read  or  spell. 

To  nothing  bred,  to  nothing  good. 
Cry,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

Rustics  at  market,  plough,  or  spade, 

Work,  chaifer,  buy  and  sell ; 
And  sweeten  talk  of  toil  and  trade 

With,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

When  youths  or  maidens  siug^o^  dance 

In  forest,  mead,  or  dell, 
Then  hail,  love,  poetry,  ro^iance^ 

Then,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  escaped  from  sword. 

From  bayonet,  ball,  or  shell. 
In  mess  or  ward-room  pass  the  word 

Of,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

By  sea  or  landj  in  coach  or  boy. 
With  strangers  forced  to  dwell. 

Let  mutual  mirth  give  iQutual  joy, 
And,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

Surmising  that  the  fair  are  frail, 

A  rat  if  scandal  spiell, 
Let  iest  and  jabber  choke  the  tale, 

With,  vive  la  bagatelle. 

If  disputants  look  big  and  bigger. 
Eyes  flash,  and  features  swell. 

Then  parry  ugly  words  and  trigger 
With,  Vive  la  bagatelle. 

When  growlers,  hypochondriacs,  croakers., 

Premct  disasters  fell. 
There  is  no  cordial  then  like  jokers : 

So,  vive  la  bagatelle. 


When  snarlers  cavil  ait  n  straw, 

Till  home  resembles  hell ; 
In  lieu  of  reason,  logic,  law, 

Quote  Ttve  la  bagatelle. 

To  warm  the  heart  of  a  curmudgeon, 

Hl-^umour  to  dispel, 
Or  dulcify  spleen,  dumps,  or  dudgeon, 

Vive,  vive,  la  bagatelle. 

But  when  experience,  care,  and  time, 

Awake  reflections  new, 
Then  truce  to  levities  of  rhyme; 

La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Frofi^  circumspection,  care,  and  thought, 
Peace,  comfort,  fame  accrue : 

And  shall  they  not  be  duly  sought  ? 
La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Sooner  or  later  our  raispent 

Or  lavished  time  we  rue  ; 
Sow  industry,  and  reap  content ; 

La  bagate&e,  adieu. 

Wpuld  we  witl^  equity  and  law 

The  tender  mind  imbue. 
Or  teach  religion's  love  and  awe  ? 

La  bagatelle,  adieu, 

Of  classic  and  historic  lore 
The  wonders  would  we  view. 

Or  treasure  wisdom  up  in  store  ? 
La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Would  we  of  n^etaphysie  niaze 

Investigate  tl?e  clue  ? 
From  mirth  and  pleasure  turn  the  gaze  i 

La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Would  we  with  Newton  dive  for  truth. 

Or  fly  where  Milton  flew  ? 
Adieu,  the  vanities  of  youth. 

La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Oq  sea  QT  mountains  when  we  gaze, 

Or  l^eaven's  unclouded  blue, 
And  meditate  the  Maker's  praise. 

La  bagatelle,  adie\i,. 

Would  we  secure  the  public  weal, 

Or  private  good  pursue. 
Protect,  enlighten,  bless,  and  heal  ? 
I  La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Walk  we  toward  Honour's  faiic  sublime, 

Through  Virtue's  avenue  ? 
Rugged  the  way,  and  steep  to  climb : 

La  bagatelle,  adieu^ 

Hark !  how  the  thunder  and  the  wind 
Wide  wasting  tempests  brew : 

An  echo  in  each  heart  they  find ; 
La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Think  how  in  every  clinae  and  age 

Ambition  fought  and  slew : 
A  tear  of  pity  blots  the  page; 

La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Think  how  from  ancestorial  sin 
Guilt,  pain,  and  sorrow  grew ; 

Then  try  thyself,  and  search  witl^n : 
La  bagatelle,  adieu. 
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Mu9e  on  thQ  records  of  the  tomb, 
Howmoumful,  yet  how  true ; 

On  death,  on  judgment,  and  on  doom : 
La  bagatelle,  adieu^ 

What  years  misused  aire  flown  away  j 
The  moments  left,  how  few ! 

Shake  off  incumbrance  iind  delay ; 
La  bagatelle,  adieu. 

Overton,  C.  H. 


SONNETS 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Bailye,  Cangn 

qf  l>ich field,  ivho  died  June,  1833,* 

L 
FARICWELL,  my  earUest  Friend  !t- 
alas!  to  me 
Dearer  than  ever  mouniful  Muse  hath 
told ! 
Friend  of  iny  bosomj  from,  the  brightest  day 
Of  ardent  youth  to  this  dejected  hour ! 
How  oftjVhen  life  was  new,  how  oft  with 

thee 

I  wander'4  (npr  ^  care  perplex'd  our  v^ay) 

Through  groves  of  fragrance,  and  o'er 

meads  of  gold  \ 

With  faery  radiance  Isis  seem'd  to  pl^y ; 

Danc'd  every  streaip,  and  warbled  every 

bower.  [cloud 

0  !  for  that  brilliant  prospect,  one  deep 
Oerwhelms  my  spint !  And,  whither^ — 

whither  tend  [shroud 

My  wildering  fancies?     O'er  thy  palHd 

They  flutter — o'er  thy  corse  "  in  earth 

so  coldj-,"  [earUest  friend ! 

With    trembling    wing!     Fai^ewell,    my 

II. 

Yet,  yet,  ye  visions  of  romantio  youth. 
Illusions  once  so  flattering  and  so  fa^r» 

1  bail  you,  with  fond  chac^~r-and  giia^p  at 

air! 
Go-~go — nor  thus  usuip  the  place  of  truth. 
Though  ye  have  oft  illuiped  the  sh^ 
dowy  vale 
Of  Life,  and  haply  e^eer'd  no^e,  npt  in  vain. 
Your  fainting  forpas,  a|  every  step  more 
pale, 
Glimmer,  amidst  tjie  phantoms  of  despair ! 
I3iut  hark ! — I  hear-r-I  ^earr—I  hear  a 
seraph  strain  [heart : 

Whispering  sweet  con^fprt  to  my  anguish'd 
"  Where  friendslup  fades  not,  shall  ye 
meet  again* 
'  \ti  realms  of  glory,  never  more  tp.  part ! ' " 
Yes !  'tis  from   Heaven  descends  the 
gracious  voice,  [rejoice ! 

That    bids,    in   \xv^m.  liiikt|  the    Ju«t 

June  26,  1833'  ^'  ^^^^^hele. 


*  His  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
breaking  of  a  blood  vessel  at  the  heart. 
In  high  health,  he  had  lately  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  his  most 
intimate  friend,  the  Author,  this  very 
summer.  They  had  never  met  since  th«r 
parting  at  Christ  Ct^urch,  but  had  regu- 
larly corresponded*  f  Langhpn^e. 
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House  of  Commons,  July  22. 
The  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,   after 
some  discussion,  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed. 

The  third  reading  of  the  Jews'  Civil 
Disabilities  Bill  was  opposed  b  j  Messrs. 
J^inch,  C.  Brtic€y  and  A.  Johnstone,  and 
Sirs  C.  Burrell  and  R,  Inglis,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  a  singular  ano- 
maly to  behold  the  parliament  of  a  Chris- 
tian land  composed  of  Jews,  Mahome- 
dans,  &c. ;  that  the  Jew  would  ever  be 
an  alien  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  Gen- 
tiles—a stranger,  entitled  to  protection, 
but  not  to  participate  in  the  functions  of 
legislation ;  and  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  would  be  hailed  with  gratitude  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people. — The  Bill 
was  supported  by  Sir  JE,  Codrington,  Mr. 
Shiel,  ]V4:.  i2.  C,  Fergusson,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, Lord  SandoHy  Col.  Fox^  and  Mr. 
R,  Grant,  on  the  broad  principle  that  in 
no  case  did  religion  require  any  religious 
test  to  be  applied  to  persons  previous  to 
their  enjoyment  of  political  power. — On 
a  division,  there  were — for  the  third 
reading,  189;  against  it,  52: — the  Bill 
was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

July  23.  Mr.  Tennyson  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 
He  said  the  Bill  would  contain  two 
clauses — one  simply  repealing  the  Septen- 
nial Act;  the  other  determining  the 
period  of  each  Parliament's  existence.— 
liord  Althorp  objected  to  the  measure,  as 
unseasonable,  and  at  present  uncalled  for. 
After  a  lenghened  discussion  the  House 
divided,  when  there  [appeared,— for  the 
motion,  164;  against  it,  213. 

The  China  Teade  Bill  was  then 
read  a  second  time. 

July  24.  Mr.  E.  L,  Bulioer  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Dramatic  Per- 
formances Bill,  which  was  eventually 
carried  by  a  majority  of  38  to  7. 

The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  Bill, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Marriage  (Eng- 
land) Bill,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
Bill  were  then  read  a  second  time. 

July  25.  The  House  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  discussing  the  successive  clauses 
of  The  West  India  Slavery  Bill. 

The  Stage  Coach  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

July  26.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter  BiU  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

House  of  Lords,  July  29. 
Various   petitions   having  been   pre- 
ited,  on  the  motion  for  brmging  up  the 
c|>ort  of  the  Irish  Church  Temfora- 


lities'  Bill,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea 
strongly  opposed  the  measure,  observing, 
that,  looking  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
unconstitutional  propositions  ever  brought 
forward,  he  could  not  go  into  committee 
on  it,  and  felt  himself  bound  to  move 
that  the  report  be  received  that  day  six 
months.  He  conceived  that  the  BUI 
would  prove  utterly  subversive  of  the 
Protestant  religion. — Earl  Grey  affirmed 
that  the  BiU  was  introduced  with  the 
view  of  strengthening,  not  overturning 
the  Protestant  religion  ...On  a  division, 
there  were — for  bringing  up  the  Report, 
68  :  for  the  amendment,  30.  The  vari- 
ous amendments  were  then  read,  when 
several  unimportant  alterations  having 
been  agreed  to,  and  others  rejected,  on 
the  motion  Of  Earl  Grey  it  was  deter- 
mined to  amend  the  33d  clause,  by  pro- 
viding that  ten  livings,  not  exceeding  800i. 
a-year  each,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
two  Archbishops,  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  them  on  the  junior  members 
of  the  Dublin  University.^ — The  report 
was  eventually  agreed  to,  and  the  BUI 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

July  30.  On  the  order  of  the  day 
being  moved  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities'  BiU,  the 
motion  was  opposed  by  the  Earls  ot  El- 
don  and  Longford,  Lord  Ellenioroughy 
the  DiU^es  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham 
(the  latter  of  whom  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  read  that  day  six  months),  and  Lords 
Wynford  and  Bexley,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  subvert  the  Protestant  Esta^ 
Wished  Church  of  the  State.— The  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  the  Marquesses  of 
Headford  and  Lansdowne,  who  regarded 
the  enactment  as  indispensable  to  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish  Church. 
— The  Duke  of  Wellington,  although  dis- 
approving of  many  of  the  detaUs  of  the 
measure,  found  it  impossible  to  vote 
against  the  third  reading,  convinced,  as  he 
was,  of  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  the 
present,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  mea- 
sure.— The  Earl  of  Haddington  decUned 
voting  at  all  on  the  question.  He  dis- 
Uked  the  measure,  but  was  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  of  a  coUision  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  On  a  division, 
there  were — Contents,  135;  Non-con- 
tents, 81.  The  BUI  was  then  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Aug,  1.  After  the  presentation  of 
various  petitions  for  the  removal  of  the 
Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Lord 
Bexley  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU  which  had  been  framed  for  that  pur-^ 
pose. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ' 
stated  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
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vote  for  the  present  Bill.  His  Grace 
declared,  that  he  would  give  the  Jews 
every  privilege  and  advantage  which  could 
really  benefit  them,  or  which  could  gra- 
tify their  feelings  or  increase  their  consi- 
deration in  the  State,  except  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  Parliament.  The  Most 
Reverend  Prelate  then  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
supported  the  Bill :  observing,  that  the 
restrictions  on  the  Jews  were  not  of  the 
smallest  advantage,  and  that  the  present 
was  less  objectionable  than  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.— The  Earl  of  Winchelsea 
regretted  that  the  Bill,  which  was  a  tis- 
sue of  blasphemy  and  impiety,  was  not 
spumed  from  the  House  when  the  first 
reading  was  proposed. — The  Bishop  of 
London  was  adverse  to  the  measure,  not 
merely  because  it  had  reference  to  Jews, 
but  because  he  felt  it  due  to  the  Country 
to  support  Christianity  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
law  of  the  land. — The  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester supported  the  measure,  conceiving 
that  the  Jews  were  much  more  likely  to 
be  converted  to  Christianity  by  concilia- 
tion than  by  exclusion.— The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  gave  their 
entire  support  to  the  Bill. — The  Dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Wellington  could  not 
allow  that  persons  who  denounced  Chris- 
tianity should  be  admitted  into  the  Legis- 
lature. After  some  further  discussion, 
the  House  divided:  when  the  numbers 
were — for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  54 ;   against  it,  104. 

j4ug,  2.  The  East  India  Company's 
Charter  Bill,  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Lausdowne  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Dramatic  Per- 
formances Bill,  and,  entering  into  a 
history  of  the  Patent  Theatres,  con- 
tended that  monopoly  in  such  matters 
was  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
drama  and  dramatic  literature. — The 
Earl  of  GUngall  opposed  the  motion, 
and  moved,  "  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months,'*  which, 
after  some  observations  from  several 
Noble  Lords,  the  House  divided  upon— * 
for  the  second  reading,  14;  against 
it,  19. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
^day,  in  a 'Committee  on  the  Slavery 
Abolition  BilJ,.  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
motion  bf  Lord  AUhorji,  that  the 
20,000,000/.  which  would  be.  required, 
should  be  raised  on  annuities  payable  for 
a  hundred  years. 

The  Bank  Charter  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  after  having  been  opposed 
by  Mr.  P,  Scrape,  Sir  H,  Willoughhy, 
Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  TV,  B,  Brodi,  the 
latter  of  whom  defended  the   Country 


Bankers  from  the  atttUiks  which  hdd 
been  made  upon  them. — The  Bill  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson^ 
Mr.  P,  Thomson,  and  Lord  jiUhorp,*— 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  M,  Mtwood^  Sir  R,  ' 
Peel,  and  Mr.  Herries  disapproved  of 
that  part  which  declared  Bank-notes  to 
be  a  legal  tender.  The  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

s^ug.  5.  Mr.  Littleton  brought  forward 
a  resolution  for  the  grant  of  1,000,000/., 
to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  Exche- 
quer-bills, to  the  Irish  clergy  in  pay- 
ments of  the  arrears  of  tithes  due  to 
them,  and  to  be  repaid  by  ten  half-yearly 
instalments.  The  resolution  was,  after 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  carried  on  a 
division  by  87  to  51. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Labour  Rate  Bill,  Mr.  C  Bul^ 
ler  opposed  it,  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
do  more  injury  than  good  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  He  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  it  be  rend  a  second  time  that 
day  three  months.~-Lord  Althorp  as- 
sented to  the  Bill  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure— Sir  R,  Inglis  and  Mr.  Ord  op- 
posed the  Bill  as  one  of  those  palliatives 
which,  in  the  result,  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  On  a  division  there  ap- 
peared— for  the  second  reading,  17: 
against  it,  29. 

Aug,  6.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mur^ 
ray  a  Bill  was  read  the  first  time,  after 
some  opposition,  for  repealing  the  Fo- 
reign Enlistment  Bill. 

Aug,  7.  The  Slavery  Abolition 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
A  clause,  to  the  effect  that  apprenticed 
labourers  should  not  be  compelled  to 
labour  on  Sundays,  but  have  freedom 
for  religious  worship,  was  agreed  to. 

Aug  9.  The  House  was  occupied  by 
a  discussion  on  the  Factory  Bill  in 
Committee.  It  was  provided  that  chil- 
dren under  13  shall  not  work  more  than 
8  hours  a  day ;  from  13  to  18,  not  more 
than  69  hours  a  week ;  and  that  no  Chil- 
dren be  employed  under  9  years  of  age. 

On  the  House  going  into  committee 
on  the  Bank  Charter  Bill,  Mr.  Gis* 
home  moved,  as  an  amendment  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  Committee 
that  day  six  months.  This  proposal  was, 
after  some  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Hunie^  Sir  H,  ParneU,  Sir  H,  Willoughby, 
and  Mr.  Cohheti  advocated  delay,  and  Mr. 
T.  Attwood  protested  against  it,  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  79. 


^ 


House  or  hovj^  Aug,  12. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill. 
— Lord  Cotville  wholly  condemned  the 
measure,  as  one  not  called  for  by  necessity, 
but  introduced  in  compliance  with  a  delu- 
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eion  which  had  been  practised  on  tbe 
Oovernment  and  on  the  country.-— Th^ 
£a!i  of  Uelmore  did  not  think  the  Bill 
calculated  eitbet  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  negroes,  or  to  ad\'an4'age 
the  commerce  of  the  country. — The 
Earl  of  Rtpon  remarked,  that  Govern, 
tnent  were  aesiro^us  to  see  the  question 
settled  in  such  a  manner  as  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  Colonies  themselves,  and 
prevent  it  being  a  source  of  perpetual  agi- 
tation.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, 
that  Government  having,  with  a  con^- 
tempt  of  the  rights  of  private  property., 
proposed  their  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
Blaveiy,  it  was  impossible  for  Parliament 
any  longer  to  stand  still.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
slaves  should  have  previously  been  edu- 
cated, and  familiarised  to  industrious  and 
sober  habits,  in  order  to  render  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  a  safe  and  advantageous 
measure  to  all  parties  concerned. — The 
Ijord  Chancellor  affirmed  that  the  present 
measure  Was  not  volunteered  by  Minis- 
ters— that  they  had  not  led  the  way  in 
proposing  its  adoption — that  it  was  no 
precipitate  and  ill-advised  scheme  of  their 
own  crude  fancies — ^but  one  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  all  but  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  of  England.  After  some 
further  discussion,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
first  time. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  the  Bill  authorizing  a  grant  of 
1,000,000^  <»f  the  public  money  by  way 
of  loan  (to  be  repaid  by  instalments)  to 
the  Irish  Clergy  who  had,  owing  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  that  country,  been  pre- 
vented from  collecting  their  tithes,  was, 
after  a  long  debate,  and  a  division  of  109 
to  53,  read  a  second  time. 

The  China  Trade  Bill  was,  after 
«ome  discussion,  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed.  The  Forgery  of  Stamps  Bill 
^vas  read  a  second  time.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  Bill,  the  Uniformity  of 
Process  Bill,  the  Commissioners  of 
LuNAC\  Bill,  and  the  Disembodied  Mi- 
litia Bill,  were  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. — The  Metropolitan  Police 
Bill,  to  authorize  tbe  issue  of  a  sum  of 
money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
towards  the  support  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered 
Hot  a  second  reading  on  the  14th. 


House  of  Lords,  Aug,  13. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Scotch  Burghs  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  apply  the  benefits 
of  tie  Reform  Bill  to  the  Scottish  bo- 
toughs,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  for 
a  great  number  of  years  been  almost 
wholly  prohibited  from  sharing  either  in 


the  choice  of  the  raunicipAl  body»  or  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  Parlitoient.^ 
those  functions  having  been  performed 
by  small  bodjes  of  men  in  each  borough^ 
who  possessed  the  power  of  self-election* 
In  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  things^ 
it  was  proposed  to  vest  the  election  at 
once  of  the  municipality  and  Membet6 
of  Parliament,  in  the  10^.  householder 
generally  of  these  hitherto  elose  borOughs» 
^— the  magistracy,  &c.,  to  be  elected  annu*- 
ally.  After  some  remarks  from  the 
Earls  of  Rosslyn  and  Haddingtoti  and  the 
Marquess  of  Bnte^  who  opposed  the  meaf- 
sure,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  Uofte 
without  a  division. 


in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  the  Factories  Regulation  BiU 
was  considered  in  Committee,  when  it 
was  agreed  that,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  ml 
child  under  11  years  of  age  should  be 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  houts 
a  day ;  that  no  child  under  the  a(ge  of  12 
years  should  be  permitted,  after  the  expi* 
ration  of  twelve  months  from  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day ;  and  that,  after  the  expira^. 
tion  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of  th« 
Bill,  no  child  under  the  age  of  13  years 
should  be  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  and  many  divisions  on  amend- 
ments which  were  rejected,  the  whole  of 
the  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

Aug.  15.  Mr.  Blamire  brought  in  a 
Bill  *^  to  amend  an  act  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  for  shortening  the 
time  required  in  claims  of  modus  d€cU 
mandi,  or  exemption  from,  or  dischai'ge 
of  Tithes ;"  the  object  of  the  Bill  being  to 
stay  the  numerous  proceedings  lately 
commenced  by  the  Clergy  under  Lord 
Tcnterden's  clause  in  the  said  act,  which 
was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  16th 
A  ug.  It  was  read  a  first  time,  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  A  second  time  on 
the  19th. 

The  Foreign  Enlistment  Repeal 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed : 
and  the  Metropolitan  Pouce  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time. 


House  of  Lords,  Aug,  16. 

The  Fines  and  Recoveries  Bill  wits 
read  a  second  time  ;  the  East  India 
Charter  Bill  was  read  a  third  time; 
and  the  China  Trade  BiU  was  read  a 
second  time. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
whole  of  the  votes  for  the  Miscella- 
ous  Estimates  having  been  gone  through, 
the  Factory  Regulation  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed,  after  a  clause 
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had  been  added  to  the  etfect  that  the 
ehildren  should  have  Good  Friday  and 
Christmas-day  as  holidays,  and  eight  half- 
holidays  in  the  course  of  the  jear. 

Aug,  19.  On  the  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Bill,  Mr.  Cohhett  opposed  it,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  that  provision  which 
went  to  make  Bank  notes  a  legal  tender. 
He  observed  that  it  was  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  King's  prerogative  to  make  any 
paper  currency  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  King's  coin.  The  object  of  the 
wh(^e  was  to  raise  prices  and  occasion 
dissension. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
thequer  denied  the  position  that  to  make 
Bank-notes  a  legal  tender  would  depre- 
date the  currency;  his  decided  impres- 
sion now  was,  that  in  this  Bill  there  was 
no  infraction  whatever  of  any  privilege 
which  the  Bank  had  possessed  before. 
After  much  discussion  the  debate  was 
postponed. 


House  of  Lords,  Aug,  20. 

The  Colonial  Slavery  AjBOLrrioN 
Bill,  was  read  third  time,  and  passed; 
and  the  China  Trade  Bill,  after  consi- 
derable discussion,  went  through  a  Com- 
mittee. — — 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
day,  a  Bill  for  staying  the  suits  com- 
nenced  by  the  Clergy  for  the  recovery 
of  Tithes  was  read  a  second  time.— 
The  ChaneeUor  of  tlie  Exchequer  stated 
that  he  hoped  by  next  session  to  have  a 
Bill  prepared  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Tithes  in  England. 

Aug.  21.  A  Bill  for  allowing,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  Changing  of  the  Venub 
in  the  trial  of  offences  in  Ireland,  waa 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  Tithes  Arrears  (Ireland)  Bill^ 
sanctioning  the  issue  of  1,000,000/.,  by 
w^  of  loan,  to  pay  arrears  of  tithes, 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed ;  Mr. 
0*Conneil  declaring  that  it  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  Government,  that  it  pur« 
chased  peace  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was 
right  to  make  those  pay  for  a  Protestant 
£8tabHshment  in  Ireland  who  wished  to 
continue  it  as  part  of  the  State. 


House  of  Lords,  Aug,  fH, 

The  Cholera  Prevention  Bill,  th€ 
Scotch  Burghs*  Bill,  and  the  CunfA 
Trade  Bill  were  read  a  third  time,  iud 
passed;  and  the  Bank  Charter  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  laid  upon  the 
table  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  and  tlm 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Municipal 
Corporations.  His  Lordship  said  the 
Bill  was  intended  to  regulate,  the  muni^ 
cipal  affairs  of  those  Boroughs,  30  in  num* 
her,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Keform  Bill;  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
Members  to  Parliament^  but  which  hiia 
not  as  yet  proper  municipal  constitutions. 
The  general  principle  was,  that  the  qu^ 
flcation  which,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  gave  to  an  elector  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  election  for  the 
representative  to  Parliament,  should,  uiu 
der  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill, 
confer  upon  him  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  municipal  magistrates:  and 
the  boundaries  under  that  Act  woul^ 
regulate  the  franchise  under  this  Bill. 
The  Bill  also  proposed  that  the  Common 
Councilmen  should  have  the  choosing 
from  their  own  body  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. The  Common  Council  were  to 
be  chosen  for  three  years,  while  the  Al- 
dermen would  be  elected  to  hold  their 
offices  for  life.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time. 


In  the  House  of  Cobimoks,  the  seme 
day,  the  Tea  Duties  Bill,  the  Liino 
Tax  Commissioners  Names  Bill,  aii4 
the  Chancery  Officers  Bill,  were  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed. 


On  the  344h  Aug,  the  House  of  Con- 
ttions  adjoarned  to  the  28th,  to  enable  the 
Lords  to  bring  up  the  arrear  of  publie 
business,  and  pass  the  numerous  biUs 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Lower  House.— -On  the  29th,  Parliameot 
was  prorogued  by  his  Majesty  in  person^ 
who  delivered  a  roost  gradout  ipeeeh  oft 
the  occasion ;  a  correct  eopy  (if  whi^ 
shall  appear  in  our  nest 
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FRANCE. 

On  the  27th  of  July  commenced  the 
grand  national  fStes  in  celebration  of  the 
*'  three  glorious  days"  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830.  They  w^e  '  conducted  with 
great  show  and  splendour.  Some  politi- 
tioal  disturbances  were  anticipated;  but 
the  measuree  previously  ad<mted  by  the 
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Government,  of  arresting  some  of  the 
fiercest  and  influential  republicans,  effise* 
tually  prevented  any  popular  commotion. 
Saturday,  the  first  of  the  great  days^ 
was  arran^i^ed  to  be  the  feast  of  mourning 
for  the  slam.  Accordingly^  at  day-break;, 
guards  of  honour  and  inilitary  baiiil% 
which  contiaiMd  to  pley  Ibiisiel 
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every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  midnight, 
were  placed  upon  the  spots  most  distin. 
guished  as  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
martyrs    of    the    revolution.       In    the 
several   churches   services  for  the  dead 
were  repeated,  many  people  were  seen  in 
mourning  in  the  streets,  and  the  whole 
capital  presented  a  gloomy  and  funeral 
appearance.       On  Sunday  there  was  a 
grand  review,  at  which  the  King  attended, 
with  an  unusually  numerous  and  brilliant 
staff.      His  Majesty  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.     The  same  day 
there  were  concerts,  fire-works,  and  grand 
illuminations.     But  the  inauguration  of 
the  statue  of  Napoleon  at  the  Place  de  la 
Bastile,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
all  the  royal  family,  was  perhaps  the  most 
imposing  spectacle  of  the  day.     The  pe- 
destal of  the  column  was  decorated  with 
wreaths  and  garlands   of  immortelles^  and 
round  it  were  placed  twelve  small  co- 
lumns,  painted  in  imitation  of  bronze, 
4nd  surmounted  with  a  gilt  ball,  term!- 
nating  in  a  spike.     On  these  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  battles  gained  in 
1805,  which  furnished  the  cannon  for  the 
fbrmation  of  the  column,  and  also  those 
of  the  generals  who  commanded  in  each. 
The  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  column  was 
profusely  decorated  with  tri-coloured  fldgs. 
On  Monday  was  a  general  f^te  for  the 
people,  which  for  spectacle  and  splendour 
must  stand  unrivalled  by  any  since  that 
of  the  Empire;  the  crowds  in  the  Tuil- 
leries,  the  Quays,  and  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  were  incredible,  and  in  all  the  motley 
mass  every  faculty  appeared  absorbed  in 
that  of  enjoyment. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon  is  atlen^h  in  the  occupation  of 
the  troops  of  Don  Pedro.  This  important 
event  took  place  on  the  24th  of  July.  Villa 
Flor,  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  with  1,500 
liien,  bad  pushed  forward  to  St.  CJbes, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Lisbon.  Telles 
Jordao,  at  the  head  of  about  6,000  troops, 
advanced  to  resist  his  progress;  but  on 
the  23d  Villa  Flor  attacked  and  com- 
pletely  routed  him.  Jordao  himself  was' 
slain.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day 
the  Duke  de  Cadaval,  the  Miguelite  go- 
vernor of  Lisbon,  evacuated  it,  with  about 
4,000  who  composed  the  garrison.  The 
inhabitants  immediately  rose  en  masse^ 
and  breaking  open  the  prisons,  liberated 
all  the  captives.  They  then  proclaimed 
2>bnna  Maria,  took  up  arms,  and  embo- 
^ed  themselves  into  anational  guard.  This 
was  done  before  a  single  soldier  from  the 
army  of  Villa  Flor  had  crossed  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  or  one  of  Na- 
pier's ships  had  been  seen  within  the 
bar.  On  the  morning  of  the  24tk  a  com- 
immication  was  made  to  Villa  Flor,  who' 
inarched  into  Lisbon  at  the  head  of  bis 
troops.    Tkc  Queen's  flag  was  hoisted 


on  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  that  of 
England;  which  was  saluted  with  twenty* 
one  guns,  and  the  salute  was  returned  to 
the  royal  standard  of  Portugal  by  Admiral 
Parker.  On  the  25th  Napier  and  his  fleet; 
with  Palmella  on  board  the  flag-ship* 
entered  the  river. 

At  Oporto  a  battle  took  place  on  the 
25th  July,  when  Marshal  Bourmont«' 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Miguelite 
troops,  attempted  to  carry  thatcity  by  storm, 
but  after  eight  hours  fighting  he  withdrew* 
his  troops.  At  one  time  the  Miguelitea 
entered  the  place,  but  were  repulsed  with 
tremendous  slaughter,  having  lost  1,400 
men.  The  Pedroite  loss  was  700,  among 
whom  was  the  brave  Colonel  Cotter,  who 
fell  by  a  random  shot  after  the  heat  of  the 
action.  The  inhabitants  gave  a  very  spi* 
rited  assistance  to  the  garrison.  The  wo- 
men carried  ammunition  to  the  lines,  and 
bore  back  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals  in 
the  midst  of  the  thickest  fire. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Lisbon 
reached  Oporto  on  the  26th ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  Don  Pedro  took  his 
departure  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  capitaL 
He  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  28th.  The 
British  ships  in  the  Tagus  joined  the 
Portuguese  vessels  and  forts  in  firing  a' 
royal  salute.  At  night  the  city  was  brili 
liantly  illuminated  with  grand  displays  of 
fireworks,  and  a  continuance  of  ^ety  had 
been  observed  on  every  successive  night; 
Don  Pedro  has  established  himself  isa 
Regent  for  the  young  Queen,  and  has 
been  extremely  active  in  organizing  the 
municipal  and  military  bodies,  and  other- 
wise  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  has  sent  away  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador and  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  as  insti- 
gators and  abettors  of  the  late  usurpation, 
and  has  notified  to  the  Jesuits  that  her 
means  to  put  in  force  the  laws  that  banish 
them  from  Portugal. 

On  the  9th  of  August  Miguel's  army 
under  Marshal  Bourmont  raised  the  siege 
of  Oporto,  and  retreated  on  Vallonga, 
about  two  leagues  from  that  ciQr,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Coimbra,  as  the  head  quar- 
ters, a  considerable  force  being  left  before 
Oporto.  On  the  18th,  however,  this 
force  was  attacked  by  the,  Coh8titation<* 
alists  and  completely  routed,  a  great  num- 
ber being  taken  prisoners,  the  rest  escap- 
ing to  Coimbra. 

Lisbon  papers  of  the  17th  Aug.  and 
Oporto  of  the  21st,  represent  the  cause 
of  the  Constitutionalists  as  completely 
triumphant.  On  the  15th,  it  appears,  the 
recognition  of  Donna  Maria,  as  Queen  of 
Portugal,  by  the  British  Government  for- 
mally took  placb,  Lord  W.  Russell  pre- 
senting his  credentials  to  Don  Pedro. 
Sweden  has  also  acknowledged  her.  Don 
Pedrp  has  issued  a  proclamation  for  con- 
voking the  Cortes.     . 
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GSRMANY. 

.  Pocjors  Wirth  and  Siebenpfeffer  (ac- 
<!iised  of  sedition)  were  tried  on  the  ]6th 
of  Aug.  by  the  tribunal  of  Landau,  and 
acquitted.  The  trial  and  result  has  caused 
a. strong  sensation  throughout  Germany. 
A  serious  riot  occurred  in  the  town  the 
evening  before,  caused  by  an  attack  of  the 
Bavarian  soldiery  on  the  inhabitants,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  magistrate,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Landau  Feuille  de  Jour^ 
were  wounded. 

SWITZERLAND. 

•  Several  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  but  es- 
pecially those  of  Basle  and  Schwytz,  have 
lately  been  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  resistance  made  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  introduced  by  the  friends  of  Libe- 
ral Government  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.  The  Federal  Diet,  howe- 
ver, have  acted  with  vigour,  and  the  mal- 
contents, who,  it  is  said,  have  been  en- 
couraged  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  are 
completely  put  down  for  the  present.  It 
is  said  that  the  French  Government  had 
dgnified  that  no  foreign  interference  in 
Swiss  affairs  would  be  tolerated.  Thus 
backed,  the  Liberal  party  was  enabled  to 
orush  their  opponents  vrith  ease. 

ITALY. 

The  Sling  of  Naples  has  determined  to 
dissolve  the  monastic  establishments  in 
Sicily,  and  to  sequestrate  the  property  to 
the  use  of  the  state,  giving  the  Ecdesi- 
M^ics  who  shall  be  sufferers  by  the  transac 
tioRy  ^  indemnity  in  the  shape  of  annual 
pensions; 

Numerous  arrests  have  taken  place  at 
Naples,  of  persons  charged  with  being 
implicated  in  a  late  conspiracy  to  over- 
turn the  Goveniment.  The  plot  was  or- 
ganized by  some  officers,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  branch  of  a  very  extensive  one  against 
all  the  existing  Governments  in  Italy. 
The  assassination  of  the  King  was  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  conspirators. 
-  Letters  from  Naples,  of  June  10th, 
state,  that  since  the  28th  of  May^  a  new 
crater  has  formed  itself  on  the  old  one, 
filled  up  by  the  lava  from  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  in  February  last.  This 
new  crater  threw  up  stones  and  ashes  to  a 
great  height,  with  detonations  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  Another  opening  is  also 
formed  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  which  torrents  of  burning  lava 
rush  down  toward  the  village  of  Torre 
deir  Annunziate,  so  often  injured  by  the 
lava.  The  volcanic  phenomena  continued 
with  increased  violence  until  the  6th,  when 
they  ceased,  just  as,  apprehensions  of  se- 
rious consequences  were  beginning  to  be 
entertained. 

GREECE. 

King  Otho  is  about  to  found  a  city  on 
-tibe  isthmus-  of  Corinth,  to  be  called 
x)thotiopolis.     He  has  founded  a  ne\y  or- 


der of  merit,  to  be  called  St.  Saviour.  A 
separation  is  to  take  place  between  the 
Greek  church  and  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  clergy  of  the  lormer 
are  to  depend  upon  a  Synod.    . 

RUSSIA    AND  POLAND.  r 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  published 
two  new  decrees,  one  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual rooting  up  of  the  Polish  language* 
the  other  for  making  political  offences 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  mar- 
tial. It  seems  that  an  association  for  tbQ 
preservation  of  their  language  had  beei^ 
formed  by  a  body  of  young  Polish  studentf 
in  the  University  of  Winnicza.  For  this 
offence  they  are  to  be  drafted  into  Rus- 
sian regiments;  and  the  tutors  and  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  who  were  cog^ 
nizant  of  the  association,  are  some  to  be 
displaced,  and  others  to  be  re|^rimanded 
by  the  Russian  authorities. 

TURKEY. 

r  The  Russian  troops  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople  on  the  2d 
of  July.  The  Egyptians  at  that  time  ha4 
nearly  all  marched  out  of  the  Sultan's  ter? 
ritory,  and  Sir  Pulteney  M^colm- bail 
sailed  away  from  the  Dardanelles.  A 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
has  also  been  formed  between  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Accounts  from  Jamaica  state  that  the 
planters  and  slaveholders  generally  were 
excessively  alarmed  and  exasperated  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  first  edition 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  emancipation  project  by 
which  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
slaves  without  any  compensation,  except 
the  loan  of  fifteen  millions  for  twelve 
years,  to  be  returned  out  of  the  wages  paid 
by  the  planters  to  the  slaves.  When  this 
news  arrived  a  public  meeting  was  held^ 
and  the  following  memorial  was  drawn 
up  and  subscribed:—"  We  claim  from 
the  general  Government  security  fi*om 
future  interference  with  our  slaves.  We 
claim  that  sectarian  missionaries  shall  be 
left  to  the  operation  of  those  laws  \yhich 
govern  the  other  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 
We  ask  for  such  alterations  in  the  revenue 
acts  as  sj^all  revive  our  prosperity;  and, 
should  compensation  also  be  refused,  we 
finally  and  humbly  require  that  the  island 
of  Jamaica  should  be  separated  from  the 
parent  Country,  and  that  being  also  ab- 
solved from  the  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  she  be  free  either  to  assume  inde- 
pendence, or  to  unite  herself  to  some  state 
by  whom  she  vnll  be  cherished  and  pro- 
tected, and  not  insulted  and  plundered.** 

According  to  the  last  accounts  the 
black  population  was  perfectly  quiet ;  and 
on  the  29tb  June  the  governor,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  had  issued  a  proclamation  ex- 
horting peace,  and  obedience  to  the  in- 
tended laws  for  the.  regulation  of  negro 
slaveiy. 
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DOMESTIC    OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Aug.  10.  Early  this  morning  the  prin- 
cipal bonding  warehouse  attached  to  the 
Custom-house  docks,  at  Dublin,  was 
\mmei  to  the  ground,  and  the  bulk  of 
property  in  it  totally  destroyed.  Every 
exertion  to  save  the  property  in  the  stores 
proved  fruitless.  About  200  puncheons 
of  spirits  were  taken  out  and  thrown  into 
the  dock,  where  some  of  them  were 
staved  by  collision  with  others.  This 
was  the  greatest  fire  which  has  ever  taken 
plaee  in  Dublin.  The  value  of  the  goods 
consumed  is  nearly  200,000/.  and  the 
building  cost  upwards  of  50,000/.  Several 
merchflunts  and  insurers  have  sustained  an 
immense  loss,  as  the  goods  in  bond  are 
not  insured  by  Government  against  fire. 

SCOTLAND. 

A  Royal  Commission  has  been  issued 
for  enquiring  into  the  existing  state  of 

municipal    corporations    in    Scotland 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Greenshields,  Thomas 
Thomson,  Robert  Bell,  James  Camp- 
bell, Robert  Graham,  Andrew  Skene, 
John  Cuninghame,  Robert  Jameson, 
James  Ivory,  Robert  Hunter,  Cosmo 
Innes,  and  Robert  Handyside,  advocates, 
are  the  commissioners ;  and  Mr.  Phineas 
I)aniel,  writer  to  the  signet,  secretary. 

TARIOUS  PABTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
NEW  CHURCHES. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  Bishop  of 
Xdchfield  and  Coventry  consecrated  the 
new  chapel  at  NcnhaU,  in  the  parish  of 
Stapenhm,  Derbyshire.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  erected  and  consecrated  under 
the  Act  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  by  which  the 
builders  and  endowers  become  entitled  to 
the  patronage  on  the  several  terms  of  the 
Act  being  complied  with.  The  founders 
in  the  present  case— the  Rev.  Joseph 
Clay,  curate  of  Stapenhill,  John  Clay, 
esq.  and  Miss  Sarah  Clay— have  built 
.this  church  at  the  expense  of  not  less 
than  2000/.  They  have  endowed  it  with 
.1000/.  for  the  minister,  and  100/.  for  re- 
pairs, have  also  built  a  national  school, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  parsonage, 
to  which  will  be  added  three  or  four  acres 
-of  glebe.  They  also  intend  to  give  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  2000/.  to  meet  an  equal  bene- 
.&ction  from  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Anne*8  Bounty. 

July  31,  the  sew  church  at  HUder* 
Hone,  ill  the  parish  of  Stone,  Stafford- 
diire,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
locbfield  and  Coventry.  It  is  built  of 
stone,  72  feet  long  hy  32  broad ;  and  con- 
tains about  420  sittings,  of  which  220 
are  firee.  The  patronage  is  vested  in 
Balnh  Bourne,  esq.  at  whose  sc^  ex- 
]  it  has  been  erected. 

**        5,  the  new  church    at   Perry 


Bar,  in  the  same  county,  received  the  rit» 
of  consecration.  It  has  been  erected  bgr 
John  Gough,  esq.  at  the  expense  of  up- 
wards of  10,000/.  being  furnished  with  a 
burial  ground  of  one  acre,  a  fiibric  fun^ 
and  a  liberal  endowment  for  the  incum<% 
bent.  The  structure  is  cruciform,  with  a 
handsome  tower;  the  walls  of  stone,  an4 
the  furniture  of  oak,  grown  upon  Mr. 
Gough's  estate.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Studholme,  of  Sutton  Coldfield.  It  af- 
fords 510  sittings,  of  which  150  are  free. 
No  accessary,  which  could  render  this 
pious  work  more  complete,  has  been 
spared  by  Mr.  Gough;  there  will  be  i^ 
peal  of  eight  bells,  and  an  organ;  thci 
communion  plate  has  been  furnished  by 
Sir  Edward  Thomason,  of  Birmingham  i 
and  the  east  window  is  of  painted  glass 
by  Eginton,  containing  figures  of  SL 
Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  record  a  fourth 
ecclesiastical  benefaction  in  the  parish  of 
Thtcing,  near  Hull;  where  Robert  Prio* 
kett,  esq.  of  Octon  Lodge,  has  put  the 
church  into  complete  repair  at  a  considei^ 
able  expense,  has  presented  an  east  win- 
dow of  painted  glass,  and  erected  a  taiblet 
to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Lamplugh, 
a  native  of  the  parish. 

On  the  8th  Aug.  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  church  at  Hoidenkurtt,  near  Christ- 
church,  in  Hampshire,  was  laid  by  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury ;  and  about  the  sama 
rime  that  of  a  new  church  at  JOytcheU 
Minster,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  on  the  26kJi 
the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Matthew's 
church,  Kingsdoun,  near  Bristol,  for 
which  more  than  5,600/.  has  been  coL 
lected  by  public  subscription. 

July  24.  An  immense  avalanche  of 
the  lofty  cliff  ut  Marcross,  in  Glamorgan* 
shire,  took  place ;  and  it  is  calculate  that 
200,000  tons  of  Umestone  rock  were  pre* 
dpitated  upon  the  beach.  It  has  unfor. 
tunately  occurred  very  near  one  of  the 
newlj-erected  lighUiouses;  and,  though 
no  immediate  danger  is  apprehendM, 
there  is  no  saying  how  soon  what  old  Lp^ 
land  calls  "the  rages  of  Severn  "  may  ufu 
dermine  those  substantial  &brics.  A 
large  party  from  Cowbridge  and  its  vici* 
nity  bad  been  spending  the  day  on  the 
Marcross  rocks,  and  some  of  the  party 
had  left  the  spot  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  fall  took  place. 

July  27.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
.  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  consider  Uie 
•  best  mode  of  miuiifesting  the  public  ad- 
miration of  the  skill  and  gallantry  dis» 
played  by  Captain  Napier  in  the  captura 
of  the  Miguelite  fleet.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex  was  in  the  chair,  and  spoke  at 
length  in  eolpgy  of  the  Captain.  A  sub- 
scription WW  ^eoedi  and  a  committee 
formed. 
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Domestic  Occurrences^^^l^romotionSi  8^c, 


\n 


Aug,  3,  beii^  the  aimlyersary  on  which. 
the  cholera  commenced  its  dreadful  ra- 
YBges  at  BilHon  last  year,  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  children  who  have 
become  orphans  by  that  awful  visitation, 
was  opened  for  their  reception.  To  each 
of  the  children  was  given  a  neat  and  well 
executed  medal,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ottley, 
of  Birmingham,  to  commemorate  the  sad 
event;  having  on  one  side  the  front  ele- 
vation of  the  school,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

**  Cholera  Orphan  School,  opened  Aug. 
3,  1833.  Number  of  orphans  by  cholera 
under  12  years  of  age  450.'* 

On  the  obverse : — 

"  Erected  and  supported  by  the  fund, 
Subscribed  by  the  British  nation,  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  Cholera  at  Bil- 
stoD,  in  the  year  1832.  Populcition  in 
Bilston,  14s4<92 ;  persons  attadced  by  cho- 
lera, 3^568 ;  persons  who  perished  by  cho- 
lera, 742 ;  the  first  case,  August  3rd ;  the 
last  death,  September  18;  amount  of  con- 
tributions, 8,536/:  8*.  7d.  W.  Leigh, 
A.M.  incumbent." 

Mr.  Lei^h  has  published,  in  an  octavo 
Yolume,  with  a  map,  a  complete  narra- 


tive  of  ihe  oocuirences  at  Bilston,  during^ 
the  cholera,  and  including  a  list  of  the 
subscription  in  relief  of  the  sufferers, 
from  the  surplus  of  which  these  schools 
have  been  built.  The  profits  of  thia  {in- 
thentic  and  interesting  volume  will  be 
appropriated  to  the  clothing  of  the  most 
deserving  children. 

Aug.  13.  The  commission  issued  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  remedying  a 
blunder  committed  by  the  Middlesex  ma-* 
gistrates  in  permitting  the  oaths  of  wit-^ 
nesses  about  to  appear  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  to  be  taken  in  the  absence  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, was  opened  this  day  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Sessions-house;  but  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners  took  place  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley on  the  same  day.  A  body  of  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  assembleid  in  the 
Coldbath- fields  prison,  and  there  officially 
delivered  an  authority  to  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Chesterton,  for  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been 
convicted  at  the  last  Sessions,  but  which, 
convictions  the  irreguUr  proceedii^s  had 
rendered  null  and  void. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,   &c. 


Gazette  Peohotions. 

.    July  89.    Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Aoson,  «od  Lt.> 
Geo.  Sir  John  O.  V«ndelear,  to  be  G.C.B. 

Aug,  1.    Lt.-Gea.  Sir  Tlios.  Dallas  to  be  G.C.B. 

Au§.  8.    Sir  J.  M.  F.  Smith  to  be  Extra  Geo. 
tleaiMQ  XJftber  of  bi»  Mvjetty's  Privy  Ctuiinber. 
.    Ai^.  9.    Scou  Fusileer  Ueg.  Foot  Gaards— 
Capt.  Hob.  Johb  Craven  Westeiira,  to  be  Capt. 
«nd  Liettt.-(L;oi. 

79tii  Foot,  Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  Macdoanell,  to  be 
Iieut.-Col. 

Aug.  16.    Geo.  Wm.  Fred.  Vtllier«,  esq.  to  be 
Jdijubter  Plcnipoteotiaiy  to  the  Catholic  Ktog. 


Civil  Preferments. 

The  Hon.  C.  E.  Law,  to  be  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London. — John  Mirehouse,  esq.  to  be 
Common  Sc< jeant.  —  Michael  Scales,  esq.  elected 
for  the  third  time  Alderman  of  Poitsoken. — Aid. 
Samuel  Wilson  and  James  Harmer,  esqs.  to  be 
Shenffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  year 
ensuinf. 

KeT.  J.  SkeltoD,  to  be  Master  of  the  Grammar 
"School  at  Scarboiough. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Marsh,  Preb.  in  Peterborongh  Cath. 
Eey.  G.  KadchflFe,  Preb.  in  Salisbuiy  C«th. 
Rev.  J.  Athawe«,  Loughton  Magna  K.  Bucks. 
Rev.  F.  F.  PeadoD,  Compton  Bishop  V.  Smnerset 
Rev.  R.  A'Court  Be^don,  Haselbury  Plucknett 

V.  Somerset. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Blofeld,  Old  Sodbury  V.  Gloucester. 
Rev.  J.  £.  Boscawen,  Ticehur»t  V.  Sussex. 
Rev.  —  Boyton,  Letterkenny,  co.  Donegal,  Irel. 
Rev.  H.  Brewster,  Faraell  Church,  co.  Angus, 

Scotland. 
!Rtv.  R.  P.  Crane,  Hey  bridge  V.  Essex. 
Rev.  C.  W.  H.  Evered,  Extoo  B.  Somersetshir*. 
Rev.  J.  Even,  Hobkirk   Chorch,  co.  Roxburgh, 

Scotland. 
Rev.  W.  If.  Ocpift^  Spaxton  R.  ^oinenet. 
Rev.  R.  Harington,  Ould  R.  cb.  Northampton. 
Rev.  T.  Howell,  Tremaine  P.  C.  co.  Cardigan. 
Rev.  P.  Jones,  King swood,  P.  C.  Wilts. 


Rev.  L.  Latham,  Bsnnton  P.  C.  Gloncestershirf. 
Rev.  T.  Leah,  St.  Keyue  R.  Cornwatl. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Meller.  Haddenham  P.  C.  Ely. 
Rev.  W.  Tatham,  Great  Oakley  R.  Essex. 
Rev.  G.  Waddington,  Mashara  V.  Yorkshire. 
Rev.  £.  Walford,  Bucklesham  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  T.  Wxtkins,  Collingborn  Kingston  V.  Wilts. 
Rev.  R.  Whytehead,  St.  Peter  P.  C.  Ipswich. 
Rev.  H.  F.  Wilkinson,  Market  Weston  R.  Suff. 
Rev.  —  Crane,  Chap,  to  Lord  Stuart  de  RoUisay. 

Member  returned  to  Parliament. 

London. — ^Wm.  Crauford,  esq. 


BIRTHS. 

July  13.  At  Corfu,  Lady  Woodford,  a  sen. 
The  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Nanney,  of  Bel- 
mont, Denbighshire,  son  and  heir.-^— 19.  At 
^he  seat  of  her  father,  in  StafFbrdshiie,  the  -wife 

of  Lovelace  Stamer,  esq.  a  son. At  the  Yi- 

«ara«e,  Pinhoe,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dacres 
^dams,  a  son.  ■— —  81.  In  Cavendish  square, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Choimeley  Dering;  a 
son  and  heir. 12.  At  Mar  ley-house,  near  Ex- 
mouth,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Phillips,  a  sen.— — 
t4.  In  Parlostreet,  Grosvenor-sq.  the  wife  of  Che 

.Hon.  Mr.  Justtre  Jas.  Parke,  a  son. 95.  At  the 

Vicarage,  Bassing bourne,  the  wife  of  the  R^. 

Wm.   Herbert  Chapman,  a  dau. At   Tatton- 

paik,  Cheshire,  the  lady  Charlotle  figertoo,  a 
«OD.^-— At  his  residence,  Moat4)Mll,  Sohum,  the 

wife    of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  a  son. 86.  At 

Erchfoot  Vicarage,  Wilts,  the  wifeof  the  Rev.  D. 

Xiewellyn,  a  son. At  the  Vicarage,  Amport, 

the  lady  of  Uie  Rev.  Julian  C.  Young,  a  son. 

la  Park-.»tre«t,  Westminster,  the  wife  of  Fred. 

IJortli,  esq.  of  Rougham,  M.P.  a  son. 27.  The 

wife  of  tlie  Rev,  W.  H.  Parry,  Holt  recteiy, 
Norfolk,  a  daa.— .— se.  At  Nocton,  co.  Lincoln^ 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  a 
dau. 


MARRIAaB5. 

Aprii  SO.  At  Abbeyleix,  Patrick  John  Nugent, 
r»q.  to  the  Hon.  Catherine  Vesey,  only  dau.  of 
Viscount  de  Vvivu-^—July  1.  At  Old  Bromptoo, 
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Marriages. 


tAiig: 


Thos.  Cave  Brown,  esq.  brother  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Browse  Cave,  of  Stretton  Hall,  Derbyshire,  to 
Maria,  dau.  of  the  W^v.  Dr.  Milucr,  Rector  of 
Middleton,  Sussex. — wil.At  Beestoa,  Wilhatn 
Bagize,  esq.  of  Scradset  llall,  Norfolk,  to  Frances, 
dau.  of  tlie  late  Sir  Thos.  Preston,  Bart,  of  Bees- 
ton  Hall. 15.  Sir  David  Tliurlow  Cunyngham, 

of  Milnrrai?,  Bart,  to  Anne,  3d  dau.  of  Lt.  Oeu. 

the  Hon.  Robert  Meade. lo.  At  Paris,  Lieut.- 

C<il.  M.  Rtybaud,  to  Frances  Sophia,  only  dau.  of 

H.   R.   Harley.   esq.    Alton,    Hants At    the 

INew  Church,  Marylebone,  C<<pt.  Hedley,  8d  Dra- 
goon Guards,   to  Eliz.  only  dau.   of  the  late  R. 

Mormau,  esq. -17.  At  Chatham,  F.  Thornhuiy, 

esq.  Capt.  of  the  54th  regt.,  to  Mary  Ann-Eliz. 
only  dau.  of  Capt.  Patierson,  6lh  regt. At  Bra- 
con  Ash,  Norfolk,  Lee  Thornton,  esq.  to  Susan- 
nah,  ddu.  of  tiic   late  Robt.  Fellowes,  esq.  of 

Shotteshani. At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.    H.  B. 

Tristram,  great  nephew  of  the  late  Bp.  of  Dur< 
ham,  and  Vicar  of  E^glingham,  tO'  Anne,  eldest 

dau.  of  the  late  H.  Wood.  esq. 18.  At  Dublin, 

the  Rev.  Jas.  Muies,  of  Thorn  Falcon,  Somerset, 
to  Marj-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robt.  Grove 
Leslie,  esq.  formerly  Deputy  Judgc-Advocate-Ge- 

neral  for  Ireland. AtSidmou  h,  J.  W.  Elliott, 

esq.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  Uie  late  John  James. SO. 

At  Manthair,  Sussex,  John  Paine,  esq.  of  Miiden- 
hall,  Suffolk,  to  Lsabella,  youngest  dau.  of  Joseph 

Chiity,   esq.   barrister. S3.  At   Southampton, 

the  Rev.  Geo.  Morris,  to  Margaret  Thorold,  wid. 
of  the  late  Chas.  Wm.  Arnott,  esq. — ^At  All 
Souls,  Langham-pl.  R.  A.  Cloyne  Austin,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  Sir  H.  Austin,  of  Shalford-house, 
near  Guilford,  to  Maria  Eliz.  only  child  of  Lieut.- 

Col.  H.  Godwin. At  St.  George's,  Hanover  sq. 

the  Hon.  John  Gray,  son  of  Lord  Gray  and  Km- 
fauns,  N.  B.,  to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Lt.- 

Col.  C.  P.  Ainslie,  4th   Light   Dragoons. At 

Eveolode,  Worcestershire,  W.  F.  Roberts,  esq.  of 
Moreton-in-Marsh,  to  Eliza,  d^u.  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  James,  Rector  of  Pitchcomb,  Gloucestershire. 

25.  At  Boulogne,  Capt.  J.  Wigstone,  R.N.  to 

Mary-'J'heodora,  only  dau.  of  the  late  M<«j.-Gen.  Sir 

J.    Chalmers. At.    St   George's,    Hanover-sq. 

Count  Christian  Daoneskiold  Samsoe,  to  the  Lady 
£iiz.  Bi  udenell  Bruce,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Marq. 
of  Aitesbury. — At  Berne,  Caledon  George,  eldest 
son  of  James  DuPre,  esq.  of  Wilton  Park,  Bucks, 
to  Louisa,  Sd  dau.  of  Sir  W.  Maxwell,  Bart,  of 
Monreith,  Galloway. At  Great  Thurlow,  Suf- 
folk, the   Rev.  Geo.  Brettell,  to  Harriett  Alice, 

eldest  d;<u.  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  Halsted. At  St. 

Maiy's,  Bryanstone  sq.  Ambrose  Lisle  Philiipps, 
esq.  flde^t  sou  of  C.  M.  Philiipps,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
Leicestershire,  to  Laura-Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  tiie 

late   Hon.  Thos.  Clifford. At  Ferntower,  the 

Hon.  W.  H.  Drummond,  eldest  son  of  Viscount 
Strathallan,  to  Christina •  Maria -Heizey  Baird, 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Baird,  of  Newbyth,  e»q. 
——At  Matlock,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Baiham, 
to  Lady  Frances  Jocelyo,  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
deo.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  J.  J.  Guest, 

esq.  M.P.  of  Dowlais  House,  Giamorganshiret  to 
the  Lady  Charlotte-Eliz.   Bertie,    sister  of  the 

Earl  of  Lindsey. ^The  Rev.  Peter  Fraser,  Rec- 

tor  of  Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  to  EIiz.  Rachel, 
dau.  of  W.  Blackburne,  M.D.  of  Eastcott  House, 

near  Wells. At  Wandsworth,  Thos.  Palcy,  esq. 

barrister-at  law.  to  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of  H.  Per- 
kins, esq.  of  Springfield. 31.  At  St.    Mary's 

Church,  Bryanston  sq.  Capt.  P«  Sandiiands,  to 
Caroline  Arabella,  dau.  of  the  late  W.  T.  Corbett, 
esq.  of  Elsham,  Lincolnshire. 

Aug.  1.  At  Clapham,  the   Rev.  Rich.  Young, 
Vicar  of  Riseiy,  Bedfordshire,  to  Caroline  Ellen, 

eldest  dau.  of  Gen.   J.  Sullivan   Wood. At 

Frome,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Morrall,  to  Emily  Jane, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  Blackburne,  Rector  of 

"Weston,  Som.  At  Dry  Drayton,  Cumb.  the 

Rev.  R.  Harrington,  Rector  of  Ould,  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  Cecilia,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  Preb.  of  Durbain.-T-^At  Trinity  Church, 
St.  Maiylebone*  M<g.  Hall,  4st  Life  Guards,  to 
Jemima-Carolibe,  only  dau.  of  J.  il^ole  Carew^  esq. 


AtRoyston,J.N.  Foster,  esq  uf  Bitgleswade, 

to  Fraiices-Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  P.  Wedd,  esq." 

3.  At  BrusNels,  W.  T.  Smyth,  esq.  to  Mary, 

dau.  of  Rich.  Chambers,  e^q.  of  Cradley  Hall, 
Herts.  4.  At  Dublin,  Lieut.-Col.  Arbuthnoi,  to 
Charlotte- El isa,  eldrstdau.  of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,' 
Bait.^— ^.  At  Trinity  Church,  Mary leboue,  Capt. 
£.  G.  Douglas,  of  Greu.  Guards,  brat'  er  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  to  Juliana-Isabella  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  G.  H.  D^wkins  Pennant,  esq.  of  Fenrhya 
Castle,  Caeniarvoush.— -At  Marylebone  Church, 
Capt.  J.  N.  Hibt>eit,  to  Jane-Anne,  only  dau.  of 
Sir  R.  Alexander,  Bait.— AtKeuwyn,  Cornwall, 
Capt.  Palmer,  to  Jane,  8d  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Jame.s,  esq.  of  Truro. — -8.  At  Felton,  Nortlinm* 
berland,  S.  Parker,  esq.  to  Isabei-Anne,  dau.  of  Lt.> 

Col.  Bates,  l<ite  2Ut  Light  Dragoons. At  Bib- 

lington,  CO.  Cheater,  H.  W.  Townsend,  esq.  of 
Rugby,  to  Eliz.-Aunp,  eldest  dau.  ofWm.  Wliite^ 
house,  esq. ;  and  at  the  same  sime,  James  Tlios. 
Lake  Whitehouse,  esq.  lo  Esther-Louisa,  yoong- 
est  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Rich.  Lowndes  SalniQB, 

Vicar  of  Sandbach. At  Fleet,  LincolnshEre.  the 

Rev.  J.  Jerram,  to  Miss  Dods,  only  dan.  of  thq 

Rev.  Rich.  Dods. The  Rev.  P.  Morse,  to  Anne* 

Emma,  widow  of  the  late  G.  F.  Timberial^e.  eM|* 
of  Pullingspit  house,  Herts.— —At  Lowestoft^ 
Wm.  Innes  Porock,  esq.  R.N.,  to  Elis.-Aone, 
only  dau.  of  Rich.  Pearson,  M.D.^— -At  St. 
George's,  Hanover-sq.  the  Rev.  J.  Linton,  to 
Eliaa,  8d  dau.;  and  at  the  same  time,  J.  Hatfield 
Gossip,  esq.  of  Hatfield,  co.  Vork,  to  Fanny,  3d 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Wingfield,  Rector  bf 

Teigh,  CO.  Rutland. At  Exeter,  W.  H.  Besly,. 

esq.  of  Southeruhay,  to  Fiances,  widow  ofthelatf 

Col.  Ball. 9.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Garlies,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Galloway,  to  the  Lady  Blanche  Somerset,  7th 
dau.  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.-« — 10.  At  Stoke 
Damerel,  Devoushiie,  T.  Briggs,  esq.  of  Fursden 
Egg,  Buckland,  to  Mss  Maria-Elta.- Archer  Ju- 
lian, youngest  dau.  of  Maj.  Julianj.of  Eastover, 

near  Plymouth.. 11.   At  Shabbiogton,  Bucks, 

£dw.  Rudge,  esq.  jun.  of  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire, 
to    Mar.-Anue,    elder   dau.  of  the  Rev.  Phipps 

Long. IS.  At  Barnstaple,  William,  eldest  soft 

of  Capt.  Curry,  R.N.  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  F.  Berry, 

esq. At  Crawley's  Hotel,   Albemarle-st.   th^ 

Rght  Hon.  Lord  Vise.  Lake,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  the 

late    Adm.   Sir    Rich.  Onslow,   Bart. At    St. 

George's,  Hanover  sq.  Capt.'RaeNeAall,  of  E.LC. 
Seiv.  to  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Edm.  Blewitt, 

esq. 13.  The  Rev.  P.  Cotes,  of  Lichfield,  Hants, 

to  Caroline,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  Symonds,  Rector 
of  Hiuton,  Beiks. — ^At  Bath,  the  Rev.  J.  Dol- 
phin, Rector  of  Antingham,  Noifolk,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rear-Adm.  Western,  of  Tatting- 

stone  Place, Suffolk. 15.  At  Cliiton,  co.  Glout;. 

the  Rev.  Ames  Hellicar,  Vicar  of  Fivehead,  tu 
Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Steele,  esq.  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. — At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Loid 
Vise.  Milton,  to  Selioa-Chitrlotte  Jenkinson,  Sod 
dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. — At  St.  George's, 
Hanover-sq.  Capt.  C.  Hamlyn  Williams,  R.N.  Sd 
son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  H.  Williams,  Bart,  to  Har- 
riet, dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Nelson  Rycroft,  Bart. 
——At  West  Wratting,  co.  Cainb.,  Alex.  Cotton, 
esq.  Lieut  R.N.,  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Hynde 
Cotton,  Bart,   to  Marianne,  dau.   of  Sir  Chas. 

Watson,  Bait. 17.    At  Edinburgh,  the  Rer. 

H.  Baker  Tristram,  Vicar  of  Egglingham,  tfi 
Anne,  eldest   daughter   of  the  late   H.    Wood, 

esq. 21.   At  Ham   House,   the   Marquis    of 

Ailesbury,  to  Miss  Maria  ToUemache,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  Chas.  ToUemache.  and  grand- 
dau.  of  the  Countess  of  Dysart.— — At  Hoxnft. 
church,  Fred,  Doughty,  esq.  of  Martlesham,  Suf- 
folk, to  Beatrice.  3d  dau.  of  Adm.  Sii  Chas.  Cun« 

ningham,   of  Oak   Lawn    House. At  Barnes, 

Surrey,  Thos.  Buobury  Leoon,  of  Mortlake,  esq. 
to  Frances^  1^^  dau.  of  the   Rev.  John  Jeffreys. 

29.  At  Marylebone  Church,  Henry,  youngest 

son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Darl^  Griffiths,  Gren. 
Guards,  esjq^  tp  JM^rtlvi,  <fatt.  of  the  late  Thomio 
Bai  Dbridge,  of  Croydo^  Mijfp;  9ttfieyi  esq. 
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DcTKE  OF  Sutherland,  KG. 

July  19.  At  bis  seat,  Dunrobiii  Gas- 
tie,  Sutherland,  aged  75,  the  Most  Noble 
(Beorge- Granville  Leveson-Gower,  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland  (1833),  second  Mar- 
9uis  of  Stafford  (1786),  third  Earl  Gower 
and  Viiscount  Trenthum,  co.  Stafford 
(1746),  fourth  Lord  Gower  of  Stittenham 
in  Yorkshire,  (1702),  and  eighth  Baronet 
(of  the  same  place,  1620) ;  K.  G.,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Staf- 
fordshire, Recorder  of  Stafford,  a  Tru8> 
tee  of  the  British  Museum,  a  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  Here- 
ditary Governor  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion, &c. 

This  illustrious  nobleman  \^^s  bom 
Feb.  9,  1758,  the  eldest  son  of  Granville 
the  first  Marquis  of  Stafford,  K.  G.  by 
bis  second  wife  Lady  Louisa  Egerton, 
eldest  daughter  of  Scroop  first  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  He  was  a  member  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
created  M.A.  Oct.  31,  1777.  Be- 
fore he  became  of  age.  Lord  Viscount 
Trentharo  (then  his  title  by  courteay)  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  Sept.  177^  for 
the  borough  of  Newcastle-under-line ; 
for  which  he  also  sat  in  the  following 
Parliament.  On'  the  4th  of  September 
1785,  Lord  Trentham  married  the  Right 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Sutherland,  in  her  own 
right  Countess  of  Sutherland  and  Baron- 
ess of  Strathnaver,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land. Her  Ladyship,  who  has  been  no 
less  distinguished  for  ber  amiable  quali- 
ties than  for  her  taste  in  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, is  still  living.  Her  portrait  has 
been  published  in  Fisher's  National  Por- 
trait Gallery. 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  in 
April  1787,  having  created  a  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  the  County  of 
Stafford,  his  Lordship  (then  Earl  Gower) 
succeeded  to  that  honourable  station ;  and 
held  it  in  three  parliaments,  until  called 
to  the  Upper  House ;  when  the  seat  was 
supplied  by  his  brother  the  preseut  Vis- 
count Granville. 

On  the  22d  May,  1790,  Earl  Gower 
was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  France;  and,  in  consequence, 
sworn  a  Privy  Councillor.  He  was  re- 
sident at  Paris  during  many  of  the  most 
important  scenes  of  the  revolution,  until 
recalled  in  August  1792,  upon  the  royal 
family  being  placed  in  imprisonment. 

In  1796  or  1799  his  Lordship  was 
appointed  Joint  Postmaster- General, 
which  office  he  held  until  1801.  On  the 
25th  Feb.  1799,  he  was  summoned  by 


writ  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  placed 
In  his  father^s  Barony  of  Gower  of  Stit- 
tenham. On  the  25th  of  September, 
following  he  took  the  oaths  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Stafford, 
in  the  place  of  his  father.  In  this  office 
the  late  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  appointed 
his  successor  June  2,  1801 ;  but,  a  few 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  Gustos 
Rotulorum  of  Staffordshire,  which  ap- 
pointment he  held  until  his  death.  On 
his  father's  death  Oct.  26,  1803,  Lord 
Gower  became  Marquis  of  Stafford; 
and  in  Jan.  1803,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Francis  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
he  became  bis  heir-general, and  succeeded 
to  that  part  of  his  immense  property 
which  consisted  in  shares  in  those  nume- 
rous and  magnificent  inland  canals,  of 
which  his  Grace  was  the  founder,  and  by 
which  he  immortalized  his  name. 

After  the  union  of  the  Stafford, 
Sutherland,  and  Bridgewater  posessions, 
the  income  of  the  Marquis  was  estimated 
as  exceeding  300,000/.  per  annum.  He 
expended  that  vast  revenue  nobly  and 
munificently.  From  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  by  his  own  extensive  pur- 
chases, he  possessed  a  superb  collection 
of  paintings,  which,  during  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  year,  he  was  accustomed  to 
open  to  the  public,  at  his  mansion  in 
Cleveland  Row.  Subsequently  to  his 
purchase  of  Stafford  House  (at  the  sum 
of  75,000A  from  the  executors  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  did  not  b've  to  com- 
plete it),  many  pictures  have  been  removed 
thither;  but  the  Bridgewater  pictures 
remain  at  Cleveland  Row,  and  have  now 
become  the  property  of  the  Duke's 
younger  son.  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  with  very  considerable  estates,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
will. 

On  the  22d  of  March  1806,  his  Lord- 
ship  was  elected  a  Knight  of  Garter. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  supported 
Mr.  Pittas  administration  for  many  years ; 
but,  towards  the  close  of  that  Minister's 
career,  he  differed  from  him  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  On  the  celebrated  trial  of 
Lord  Melville  he  did  not  vote ;  and,  in 
1807,  he  divided  in  favour  of  the  C!atholic 
Petition.  He  voted  in  favour  of  Reform 
in  Parliament,  and  generally  supported 
the  present  administration ;  bis  proxy  was 
recently  given  in  favour  of  the  Lord 
Chancelloi-'s  Local  Courts  BilL 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  was  also  for 
many  years  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Sutherland,  in  which  office  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Earl  Gower  in 
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1831.     The    Hereditary    Shrievalty    of 
Sutherland  accompanies  the  Earldom. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford  was  raised  to 
a  Dukedom  on  the  14tb  of  January  last, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
they  being  the  only  two  Dukes  created 
by  his  present  Majesty. 

He  had  laboured  under  an  infirm  state 
of  health  for  several  years ;  but  up  to  his 
departure  for  the  North,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  he  was  better  than  be  had  been  for 
many  months.  We  have  been  informed 
that  he  was  charged  the  large  sum  of 
700/.  for  the  hire  of  the  Soho  steamer ; 
which  carried  him  to  Dunrobin  castle  in 
sixty-one  hours. 

By  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  his 
Grace  had  issue  five  sons  and  two 
daughters:  1.  the  Most  Noble  George- 
Granville  now  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sutherland,  bom  in 
1786,  and  summoned  to  Parliament  as 
Lord  Gower  in  1826;  he  married  in 
1823  Lady  Harriet- Elizabeth- Georgiana 
Howard,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  by  whom  he  has  a  son,  now 
styled  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  three 
daughters ;  2.  the  Right  Hon.  Charlotte- 
Sophia  Countess  of  Surrey;  married  to 
t^e  Earl  of  Surrey  in  1814,  and  has  two 
sons  and  three  daughters;  3.  the  Hon. 
William,  who  died  an  infant;  4.  the 
Right  Hon.  Elizabeth- Mary  Countess 
Grosvenor;  married  to  Earl  Grosvenor 
(then  Viscount  Belgrave)  in  1819,  and 
has  one  son  and  seven  daughters ;  5.  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Francis  Leveson- Gower, 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  late  Secretary 
for  Ireland ;  he  married  in  1822  Harriet- 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Greville,  esq.  sister  to  C.C.F.  Greville, 
esq.  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  has 
four  sons  and  a  daughter;  6.  the  Hon. 
Henry,  who  died  yoimg:  and  7.  Lord 
William-John,  who  died  an  infant  in 
1804. 

The  body  of  the  late  Duke  of  Suther- 
land was  interred  at  Dornoch,  in  the  fa- 
mily  mausoleum  of  the  Duchesses  ances- 
tors. The  present  Duke  went  down  to 
Scotland  immediately  upon  hearing  of  bis 
fiitheT*s  decease,  accompanied  by  his 
sister  the  Countess  of  Surrey.  The  fu- 
nend  took  place  on  the  31st  July,  when 
nearly  8000  people  were  assembled. 

A  portrait  of  his  Grace  was  published 
in  1811  in  Cadeirs  **  Contemporary  Por- 
traits," engraved  by  H.  Meyer  m>m  a 
picture  by  W.  Owen,  R.N,  His  bust, 
uv  Nollekens,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1806.  Another,  executed  by 
Chantrey  in  1829,  is  now  placed  if»  the 
centre  of  the  British  Gallery.  It  is  said 
that  the  fanuly  have  commissioned  West- 
maoott  for»  statue,  to  be  placed  among 
the  monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land. 


Earl  of  Aldborough. 

July  11.  At  Baltinglass,  co.  Wide- 
low,  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  0*Neale 
Stratford,  fourth  Earl  of  Aldborough 
and  Viscount  Amiens,  of  the  palatinate 
of  Upper  Ormond  (1777),  Viscount 
Aldborough,  of  Belan,  co.  Kildard 
(1776),  and  Baron  of  Baltinglass,  eo. 
Wicklow  (1763). 

His  Lordship  was  the  fourth  of  the 
six  sons  of  John  the  first  Earl,  by  Mar- 
tha, daughter  and  coheir  of  the  Rev* 
Benjamin  0*Neale,  Archdeacon  of  Leigh- 
lin.  From  1776  to  1784  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Baltinglass ;  and  again  from 
1790  to  the  Union.  He  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John 
without  male  issue,  March  7, 1823.  In 
bis  political  opinions  he  was  a  conserva-i 
tive  and  an  orangeman. 

The  Earl  married,  early  in  life,  Marth& 
only  child  of  John  Burton,  esq.  and 
niece  and  heiress  to  Mason  Gerrard,  esq. 
of  the  county  of  Dublin;  and  by  thai 
lady,  who  died  August  24,  1816,  he  had 
issue  one  son  and  three  daughters :  1.  the 
Right  Hon.  Mason- Gerrard  now  Earl  of 
Aldborough,  who  married  in  1804,  Cor- 
nelia^Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
Henry  Tandy,  esq.  of  Waterford,  and 
has  two  sons ;  2.  Martha- Augusta,  who 
died  in  1820;  a  Lady  EUaa ;  and  4. 
Lady  Sophia. 

Viscount  Harberton. 

July  3.  At  Merrion,  near  Dublin, 
aged  74>  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  John 
Pomeroy,  fourth  Viscount  Harberton 
(1791),  and  Baron  Harberton  of  Carberry, 
eo.  Kildare  (1783);  Vicar  of  St.  Anne's 
parish,  Dublm. 

His  Lordship  was  bom  Dec.  19,  17d6» 
the  third  son  of  Arthur  the  first  Viscounty 
by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
Colley,  of  Castle  Carberrv,  co.  Klldkure^ 
esq.  (brother  to  the  first  Lord  Morning- 
ton)  and  Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  third 
daughter  of  James  sixth  Earl  of  Aber- 
corn.  In  the  year  1789  he  was  the  Rec- 
tor of  Loughgilly,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh; but,  before  1806,  he  had  resigneii 
that  benefice,  and  become  Vicar  off  St 
Anne's  in  Dublin.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  late  Lord  Downes,  in  March  1880| 
he  was  nominated  Governor  of  all  thtf 
charitable  institutions  endowed  by  the 
late  Erasmus  Smith,  esq.  He  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  only  on  the  27th  of  last 
September,  on  the  death  of  his  brolhcv 
Arthur- James,  who  also  had  home  it  §0M 
less  than  three  years ;  their  eldest  bio- 
ther  Henry,  the  second  Viseount,  handag 
died  in  1829. 

His  Lordship  married,  Oct  31, 1'^BS^ 
Esther,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Spin^ 
cer,  of  Rathangan,  co.  Kildare,  esq.  sad 
by  that  Lady,  who  survives  him,  ImmI 
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Issue  six  sons  and  one  daughter :  1.  the 
ilight  Hon.  John  James  now  Viscount 
Harberton ;  bom  in  1790,  and  married  in 
1822  to  Caroline,  6th  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sir  John  Robinson,  Bart. ;  their 
only  son  died  in  1830;  2.  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Arthur- William  Pomeroy;  3.  the 
Hon.  George- Francis  Colley  (which  sur- 
name he  has  assumed  instead  of  Pome- 
roy), a  Lieut.  R.N. ;  he  married  in  1825 
Frances,  3d  daughter  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  Trench,  Dean  of  Kildare,  and 
niece  to  Lord  Ashtown,  by  whom  he  has 
two  sons;  4.  Spencer- Stewart,  who  died 
ih  1812,  aged  9;  5.  the  Hon.  Henry 
Pomeroy,  he  married  in  1829  Elizabeth, 
3d  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Truell, 
D.D.  by  whom  he  has  a  daughter ;  6.  the 
Hon.  Elizabeth- Esther ;  and?,  the  Hon. 
William- Knox  Pomeroy. 

Lord  Dover. 

July  10.  At  Dover  house,  Whitehall, 
aged  36,  the  Right  Hon.  George  James 
Welbore  Agar  Ellis,  Baron  Dover, 
of  Dover  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  a  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  National  Gallery,  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Records, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lite- 
rature, a  Director  of  the  British  Gid- 
ery,  M.  A.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 

This  accomplished  nobleman  was  born 
Jan.  14,  1797,  the  only  son  of  Henry- 
Welbore  the  present  Viscount  Clifden, 
by  Lady  Caroline  Spencer,  sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  completed 
his  education  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where,  at  his  examination  in  1816,  he 
was  placed  in  the  Second  Class,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  April  21,  1819. 
At  the  general  election  in  1818,  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Heytesbury ; 
and  thus,  at  the  age  of  21,  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Par- 
liament of  1820  he  sat  for  Seaford;  in 
that  of  1826  for  Ludgershall ;  and  in 
that  of  1B30  for  Oakhampton.  During 
this  period  of  twelve  years  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Legislature— seldom,  indeed,  tak- 
ing  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  debates 
upon  great  political  questions ;  but,  while 
he  maintained  his  principles  upon  these 
in  a  way  not  to  be  understood,  applying 
himself  with  more  congenial  and  promi- 
nent zeal  to  every  subject  which  involved 
the  cause  of  learning,  the  fine  or  useful 
arts,  charities,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  people.  Thus,  in  1824^  when  the 
sum  of  57,000/.  was  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  Mr  Angerstein's  pictures, 
as  the  foundation  of  a  National  Gallery, 
Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  it  must  be  remembered 
to  bis  lasting  fiame,  was  the  first  person 
who  suggested  this  illustrious  design,  and 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  enlightened 
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of  its  advocates  whose  energy  conduced  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  measure.^  On 
the  formation  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, in  Nov.  1830,  be  was  selected  by 
Earl  Grey  to  succeed  Viscount  Lowther 
as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  This  ofl&ce,  however,  he  re- 
signed only  two  months  after,  on  account 
of  his  delicate  health ;  but,  a  new  street 
leading  from  the  Strand  to  Chandos  street, 
will  preserve  in  its  name  of  Agar  Street,  a 
memorial  of  his  Lordship's  administra- 
tion. Lord  Dover  was  also  a  promoter 
of  the  New  Hungerford  Market,  of 
which,  about  two  years  ago,  he  laid  the 
first  stone  ;  of  the  National  Repository  of 
Arts;  and,  Indeed,  of  every  great  design 
intended  to  promote  the  advance  of  pub- 
lic improvement  and  the  arts. 

In  his  patronage  of  painting,  Lord 
Dover  was  the  steady  and  generoug^fiiend 
of  our  native  school.  One  of  his  first 
purchases  was  the  magnificent  picture  of 
the  Queen's  Trial,  by  Hayter,  so  interest- 
ing and  valuable  for  the  large  number  of 
portrai ts  it  contains.  The  works  of  Law- 
rence, Collins,  Jackson,  Leslie,  Newton, 
and  other  eminent  contemporaries,  were 
added  to  the  treasures  of  his  collection. 
In  1822  he  prepared  a  '<  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonee  of  the  principal  Pictures  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,"  whioh  was  printed^ 
but  not  published. 

Lord  Dover's  literary  studies  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  investigation  of 
history,  particularly  that  of  his  own 
country.  Among  the  nobility  who  ha>'e 
inherited  the  titles  and  the  property  of 
the  great  historical  characters  of  Eng- 
land, it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  many  who  would  make  such  an 
employment  one  of  the  most  favourite 
occupations  of  their  leisure  hours.  This, 
however,  whether  from  a  want  of  a  taste 
for  letters  and  a  true  patriotism,  or  from 
an  imperfection  in  their  ordinary  system 
education,  is  unfortunately  too  seldom  the 
case.  A  Nugent,  a  Mahon,  or  a  Dover, 
are  only  honourable  exceptions,  among  a 
host  wfipse  political  ideas  are  confined  to 
modem"  parties ;  and  their  amusements 
to  the  race  course,  the  chase,  or  the  yacht. 

Lord  Dover's  first  published  production 
was  "  The  true  history  of  the  State  Pri- 
soner commonly  called  the  Iron  Mask, 
extracted  from  documents  in  the  French 
archives."  Following  M.  Delort,  he 
demonstrated  that  mysteriou«  personage 
to  have  been  Count  Hercules  Anthony 
Matthioli,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles 
the  third,  Duke  of  Mantua. 

In  1828  he  published  *'  Historical  In- 
quiries respecting  the  character  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England;"  in  wluch  be 
adopted  that  view  of  the  distinguished 
personage  in  question,  which  puts  his 
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personal  qualities  in  stroni^  opposition  to 
his  excellence  as  an  historian,  and  places 
his  moral  character,  like  that  of  Lord 
Bacon,  far  below  his  great  talents.  It 
was  remarkable  that  his  opinion  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  character  was  seconded 
shortly  after,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ashburn- 
ham's  exposition  of  the  conduct  of  Hyde 
towards  his  ancestor,  the  Jack  Ashburn- 
ham  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 

In  1829,  Lord  Dover  edited,  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  •*  The  Ellis  Correspond- 
ence," consisting  of  letters  written  be- 
tween Jan.  1666  and  Dec.  1688,  by  vari- 
ous persons  to  his  ancestor,  Mr.  John 
Ellis,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Revenue 
at  Dublin ;  and  illustrative  of  the  same 
period  as  the  diaries  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys. 
In  1831  he  published  a  Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  Bang  of  Prussia,  in  two  vols. 
8vo. 

His  last  literary  task  was  that  of  edit- 
ing the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann.  A  small  volume  of 
Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Sovereigns 
of  modern  Europe,  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  son,  has  also  been  pub^ 
lished  since  his  death. 

Besides  these  works,  he  was  the  writer 
of  some  able  articles  in  both  the  Quarterly 
and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  as  well  as  in  the 
Annuals,  Magazines,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. To  the  Keepsake  for  1831  he  contri- 
buted an  original  memoir  of  "  Lady  Fanny 
Shirley,"  Chesterfield*s  "Fanny, blooming 
fair !"  and  to  that  for  1832,  *'  Vicissitudes 
in  the  life  of  a  Princess  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick"  ( Charlotte  Louisa,  wife  of 
Alexis  of  Russia,  eldest  son  of  Peter  the 
Great). 

In  1832,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Dover  was 
elected  President  of  the  Roysl  Society 
of  Literature ;  of  which,  nearly  from  its 
foundation,  he  had  been  an  active  friend, 
and  a  diligent  member  of  the  Council.  By 
way  of  an  Anniversary  address,  his  Lord- 
ship prepared  for  the  Society  an  historical 
memoir;  the  subject  of  that  for  1832, 
was  the  death  of  King  Richard  the  Se- 
cond ;  and,  of  that  for  the  present  year, 
the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  The  latter  he 
did  not  read  in  person,  his  health  being 
then  so  impaired  as  to  prevent  his  attend- 
ance. 

Lord  Dover  received  his  title  of  peer- 
age by  patent  dated  June  IC^  1831.  He 
married,  March  7,  1822,  Lady  Georgiana 
Howard,  sedbnd  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  sister  to  the  present  Duch- 
ess of  Sutherland,  Lady  Cavendish,  &c. 
Her  Ladyship,  as  might  indeed  be 
expected  from  her  parentage,  partook 
warmly  with  his  Lordship  in  his  admi- 
ration and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts. 
A  charming  portrait  of  her,  by  the  late 
J.    Jackson,    R.A.    was    published    in 


Fisher's  National  Portrait  Gallery  in 
1 830 ;  and  her  picture,  with  her  son,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  now  exhibiting 
among  the  works  of  the  late  President  at 
the  British  Gallery,  has  also  been  en- 
graved, we  believe  in  one  of  the  An- 
nuals. She  is  left  with  three  sons  and 
three  daughters :  I.  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  now  Lord  Dover,  bom  Feb.  25, 
1825;  2.  the  Hon.  Lucia- Caroline- Eli- 
zabeth;  3.  the  Hon.  Caroline- Anne- 
Harriet;  4.  the  Hon.  Leopold- Geoi^e- 
Frederick,  a  godson  of  the  present  King 
of  the  Belgians ;  5.  the  Hon.  George- 
Victor;  and  6.  the  Hon.  Diana- Mary- 
Blanche-  Georgiana. 

Amiable  and  exemplary  in  all  his  pri- 
vate relations,  an  upright,  zealous,  and 
intrepid  supporter  of  his  political  opini- 
ons.  Lord  Dover  will  long  be  regretted 
by  his  family  and  friends.  His  elegant 
accomplish  merits  as  a  man  of  society,  and 
his  various  and  extensive  attainments  as  a 
man  of  letters,  were  such  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  gentry  and  nobility  a  personage 
who  will  be  more  severely  missed.  He 
possessed  in  his  family,  and  fortune,  and 
character,  every  motive  which  can  make 
life  desirable ;  but  he  had  discharged  his 
various  duties,  both  domestic  and  social, 
so  conscientiously  and  honourably,  that, 
short  as  his  life  has  been,  it  has  been  long 
enough  to  establish  a  reputation  which 
there  are  few  men,  past  or  present,  who 
have  lived  to  the  greatest  age,  would  not 
be  proud  to  enjoy. 

The  body  of  Lord  Dover  was  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Twickenham.  A  por- 
trait of  his  Lordship,  engraved  by  E. 
Scriven,  from  a  fine  picture  by  T.  Phil- 
lips, esq.  R.A.  was  published  in  1830  in 
Fisher's  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Ano- 
ther by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  now 
exhibiting,  together  with  that  of  Lady 
Dover,  at  the  British  Gallery. 

Sir  E.  M.  Winn,  Bart. 

Ju7ie  25.  At  Acton,  Yorkshire,  aged 
70,  Sir  Edmund  Mark  Winn,  the  seventh 
Baronet  of  that  family  ( 1660). 

He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1762,  the  only 
son  of  Thomas,  the  younger  son  of  Ed- 
mund Winn,  esq.  of  Ackton  in  York- 
shire, the  second  son  of  Sir  Edmund  the 
second  Baronet  (see  a  pedigree  of  this  as 
well  as  the  other  branches  of  the  family 
in  Hunter's  South  Yorkshire,  voL  II.  p. 
216.) 

He  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin.  Sir  Rowland  Winn, 
of  Nostel,  9ct.  13,  1805.  The  family 
estates  principally  devolved,  at  that  time, 
on  Sir  Rowland's  nephew,  John  William- 
son, esq.  vvho  took  the  name  of  Winn, 
and,  dying  unmarried  in  1817,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  the  present  Charles 
Winn,  esq. 
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Sir  Edmund  was  not  married;  and, 
we  believe,  his  only  immediate  relations 
are  bis   nieces,    Maiy,  wife  of  Arthur 
He3rwood,    esq.    of    Stanley  hall;    and 
Elizabeth,    wife  of    George    Foot,    of 
Torre  Abbey^,  in  Devonshire,  esq.  daugh- 
ters of  his  sister  Sarah,  by  Lt.-Col.  John 
Duroure,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who 
died  Feb.  28,  1801  fsiee  our  vol.  lxxi. 
p.  279).  The  title  of  Baronet  has  merged 
into  the  Barony  of  Headley.  Lord  Head- 
ley  is  fourth  in  descent  from  Sir   George 
Winn,  the  first  Baronet  of  Nostel ;  and 
was  already  a  Baronet  by  patent  dated 
1776y  his  rather  having  been  first  raised 
to  a  Baronetcy  in  that  year,  and  after- 
wards created  a  Peer  of  Ireland  in  1798. 


Gen.  Sir  R.  Brownrigg,  Bt.  G.CB. 
^pril  27.  At  Helston  House,  near 
Monmouth,  aged  74<,  General  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  Bart.  G.C.B.,  Colonel  of 
the  9th  foot,  and  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

Sir  Robert  Brownrigg  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  Brownrigg,  of  Rocking- 
ham, CO.  Wicklow,  esq.  (descended  from  a 
Cumberland  family),  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Michael  Alcock,   esq.   of  Norvtdch. 
His  three  brothers  were  all  officers  in  the 
army,  and  have  all  died  before  him.      Sir 
Robert  was  appointed  an  Ensign  in  the 
14^hfi)otin  1775;  he  soon  after  joined 
the  regiment  in  America,  but  almost  im- 
mediately, returned  with  it  to  England. 
In  1778  he  was  made  Lieutenant,  and 
Adjutant  to  the  regiment ;  and  in  1780-1 
served  ^ith  it  (as  marines)  on  board  the 
Channel  Fleet.     In  1782  he  went  with 
it  to  Jamaica,  and  returned  in  1784.     In 
March,  1784,  he  was  promoted  to  a  com- 
pany in  the  100th  foot,  from  which  he 
exchanged  in  the  folowing  October  to  the 
^th,  and  from  that  regiment,  in  June  1786, 
to  the  52d.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Major 
May  19,  1790;  and  was  appointed  de- 
puty Adjutant-general  to  an  expedition 
then  fitting  out  to  act  against  the  Spani- 
ards in  South  America,  but  which  never 
proceeded    to  its  destination.      He  ex- 
changed to  the  49th ;  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year,  was  appointed   Com- 
mandant and  Pajonaster  to  the  detach- 
ments of  regiments  on  foreign  service, 
assembled  at  Chatham ;  in  which  situa- 
tion he  continued  until,  in  Dec.  1 793,  he 
was   appointed   Deputy    Quartermaster- 
general  to  the  army  serving  in  Flanders, 
having,  on  the  25th  Sept.  preceding,  been 
promoted  to  a  Lieut.- Colonelcy  in  the 
88th  foot.     He  was  present  in  the  several 
actions  in  which  the  British  forces  were 
engaged  in  1794,  and  in  the  retreat  of  the 
army  through  Holland  and  Westphalia  in 
the  following  winter. 

On    the    Duke  of    York's  becoming 
Commander-in-chief  in   Feb.   1795,  his 


Royal   Highness  appointed   Lieut.- Col. 
Brownrigg  to  be  his  Military  Secretary, 
In  June  1795  he  exchanged  to  a  company 
in   the   Coldstream  guards;  and,  on  the 
3d  May  1796,  he  received  the  brevet  of 
Colonel.     He  accompanied  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Holland  in  1799;  and  continued 
Secretary  to  his  Royal   Highness  until 
March   1803,    when  he   was  appointed 
Quartermaster- General    of   the    forces. 
He  was  appointed  Colonel- Commandant 
of  the  6th  battalion  of  the  60th,  1799; 
a  Major-general  1802;    Colonel  of  the 
9th  foot,  in  1805;  a  Lieut.- General  1808. 
In  July  1809,  as   Quartermaster-gene- 
ral, he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt ;  he  was  present  at  the  siqge  of 
Flushing,  and  the   operations  in  South 
Beveland.     In   the    subsequent  inquiry 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  was  owing  to  the  intricate  arid 
tedious  navigarion  of  the  Slough  passage. 
In   1813  he  was  appointed  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Island 
of  Ceylon;  and,  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  Jan.  2,  1815,  he 
was  nominated  a  Knight  Grand   Cross. 
In  Feb.  1815  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg  suc- 
cessfully invaded  and  immediatelv  con- 
jjuered  the  kingdom  of  Kandy,  (situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,) 
which  was,  in  consequence,   annexed  td 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.    Lord 
Bathurst,  in  his  reply  to  the  dispatch 
which  announced    this    event,  declared 
that  *'  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  has  commanded  me  to  assure  you, 
that  he  considers  this  favourable  result  as 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  wise  and 
judicious  policy  which  you  have  uniformly 
adopted ;  to  the  promptitude  with  which, 
when  war  was  unavoidable,  you  decided 
upon  its  immediate  commencement,  and  to 
the  ^^gour  with  which  you  planned  and 
conducted  its  operations."     Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg  was  created   a   Baronet,  by 
patent  dated  March   9,  1816;    and  re- 
ceived on   the   23d    March,    1822,    an 
honourable   augmentation  to    his  arms, 
consisting    of   the   crown,   sceptre,  and 
banner  of  Kandy,  on  an  embattled  chief; 
and  for  a  crest,  a  demi-Kandian,  holding 
a  sword  and  the  crown.     Sir  Robert  con- 
tinued   Governor  of    Ceylon  until  the 
year  1820.     He  arrived  at  the  full  rank 
of  General  in  1819. 

Sir  Robert  Brownrigg  was  .twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  marriage  took  place  when 
he  was  serving  in  Jamaica,  April  8,  1783, 
with  Elizabeth- Catherine,  5th  daughter 
of  William  Lewis,  of  Cornwall,  in  that 
island,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  four  sons 
and  a  daughter:  1.  Henry- Lewis,  who 
died  young;  2.  Lieut -Col.  Robert  James 
Brownrigg,  who  was  Major  of  the  2d 
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Ceylon  regiment,  and  Military  Secretary 
to  his  father  in  that  island ;  he  married 
in  1816,  Emma,  daughter  ot  Major. Gen. 
Colebrooke  Nisbett,  by  whom  he  left  a 
son,  who  has  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 
the  Baronetcy,  and  other  children ;  3. 
Catherine,  married  in  1811  to  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  John  Ross,  K.CB. ;  4.  Frede- 
rick, who  died  in  1799;  5.  Charles,  an 
officer  in  the  civil  service  of  Ceylon  ;  and 
6.  John- Herbert,  who  died  in  1801.  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg  became  a  widower 
April  14^  1804;  and  married  secondly 
June  27»  1810,  Sophia,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bissett,  of  Knighton  House  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Sir  Robert  Brown- 
rigg was  a  great  favourite  with  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  and  indeed  with  all  per- 
sons who  became  acquainted  with  his 
manly  and  exemplary  character. 

Vice-Adm.  Sir  E.  J.  Foote,  K.CB. 

May  23.  At  his  residence,  Highfield 
house,  Southampton,  aged  66,  Sir  Edward 
James  Foote,  K.C.B.  Vice- Admiral  of 
the  Red. 

Sir  Edward  was  the  fourth  and  young- 
est son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hender 
Foote,  of  Charlton  Place  in  Kent,  and 
Rector  of  Bough  ton  Malherb  in  that 
county,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert 
Mann,  esq.  of  Linton,  and  sister  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  Bart,  and  K.B. 

In  1791  Capt.  Foote  was  Commander 
of  the  Atalante  sloop  in  the  East  Indies ; 
from  which  he  exchanged  into  the  Ariel, 
and  returned  home  in  August  1792.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  war  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Thorn  16 ;  and  was 
promoted  to  Post  rank,  June  7,  1794. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year,  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Niger  32, 
in  which  he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  a 
French  convoy,  off  Jersey,  May  9,  1795. 
On  the  12th  April  1796,  he  destroyed 
rbcurieul  18,  near  the  Penmarks;  and 
Feb.  14,  1797,  the  Niger  was  one  of  the 
three  frigates  i)res©nt  at  Sir  John  Jervis's 
action  off  Caj)e  St.  Vincent. 

In  Oct.  1797  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Seahorse  4.4^,  in  which  he  cruized  for  some 
time  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  la  Belliqueux,  a  French 
privateer  of  18  guns.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  the  Mediterranean ;  where,  on 
the  27th  June  1798,  off  the  Island  of 
Pantellaria,  he  captured,  after  a  close  ac- 
tion of  eight  minutes,  la  Sensible  of  36 
guns ;  in  which  was  a  French  general  of 
division  boufid  to  Toulon,  with  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  Malta,  by  the  forces 
under  Gen.  Buonaparte.  Among  the 
spoils  the  Frenchmen  were  carrying  off 
were  found  a  brass  cannon  formerly  taken 
from  the  Turks,  and  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  presented  to  the  Knights  of  Malta ; 
ftiid  also  u  mod«l  of  a  galley,  of  silver  gilt. 


Buonaparte  had  already  commenced  his 
plunder  of  works  of  art. 

In  1799  Capt.  Foofte,  in  the  Seahorse^ 
took  charge  of  the  blockade  of  the  bay  of 
Naples,  by  order  of  Lord  Nelson.  Whilst 
employed  on  this  service,  he  concurred 
with  Cardinal  Ruffo,  the  Sicilian  minister, 
in  signing  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents ; 
but  which  Lord  Nelson  thought  proper  to 
aiuiul,    on    the    ground    that   **  Captain 
Foote   had   been  deceived  by    Cardinal 
Ruffo."     These  transactions  gave  rise  to 
various  accounts,  and  various  reflections 
upon  the  parties  concerned :    whilst  by 
some  it  was  considered  that  Lord  Nelson, 
in  the  height  of  his  self-confidence,  had 
exceeded  his  authority,  by  others   they 
were  deemed  to  cast  disgrace  upon  Capt. 
Foote.     Some  years  after  a  person  named 
Harrison,  in  writing  a  Life  of  Lord  Nel- 
son,   thought   proper,  like  many  other 
biographers,  so  warmly  to  take  up  the 
part  of  the  hero  of  his  narrative,  as  to 
presume  to  make  some  severe  and  unjust 
observations    on  the  conduct   of    Capt. 
Foote  i  who  replied  in  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  "  Vindication  of  his  Conduct" 
It  is  evident  that  Lord  Nelson  himself 
did  not  attach  any  very  grave  censure 
upon    Capt.   Footers  conduct,  from  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  shortly  after, 
in  which  he  declared :  **  I  can  assure  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  it  affords  me  infinite 
pleasure  to  convey  to  you  this  distin- 
guished mark  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's 
approbation."     This  was  an  elegant  snuff- 
box, with  the  initials  F.R.  in  small  dia- 
monds, and  worth  about  three  or  four 
hundred  guineas;   sent  by  the  King  in 
return  "  for  most  important  services  when 
left  with  the  command   in  the  bajr  of 
Naples,  when  Lord  Nelson  was  obliged 
to  order  Commodore  Troubridge  to  join 
him  ;  and  for  taking  Castel  a  Mare." 

In  consequence  of  the  Seahorse  getting 
on  shore  off  Leghorn,  and  sustaining  very 
considerable  damage,  she  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1799. 
In  May  1800  she  was  again  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  conveying  thither  Rear- 
Adm.  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  and  Gen. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby;  the  latter  re- 
turned to  England  in  her  in  September 
following*  Dunng  the  summer  of  1801 
Capt.  Foote  was  in  attendance  on  their 
Majesties  at  Weymouth.  He  afterwards 
escorted  ten  sail  of  East  India  ships  bound 
to  Calcutta ;  and  on  his  return  was  finally 
paid  off  in  Oct.  1802. 

For  several  years,  Capt.  Foote  com- 
manded, first  the  Princess  Augusta,  and 
afterwards  the  Royal  Charlotte,  yachts. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admind  in  1812 ;  and  shortly  after  hoisted 
his  flag,  as  second  in  command,  at  Ports- 
mouth, which  station  he  retained  until 
Feb.    1815.     He   was  promoted  to  the 
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rank  of  Vice- Admiral  in  1821,  and  nomi- 
nated a  K.CB.  May  19,  1831, 

Sir  E.  J.  Foote  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Nina,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Herries,  banker  in  London,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Francis,  and  two 
daughters,  Catherine,  deceased,  and  Caro- 
line. He  married  secondly  in  1803, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Vice- 
Adm.  Patton,  who  died  at  Nice  in  1816, 
leaving  four  daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
Helena,  and  Anne. 

He  had  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton ;  where 
he  was  highly  respected  for  his  mild  and 
gentlemanly  manners. 

Vice-Adm.  Sie  H.  Hotham,  KC.B. 

April  19.  At  Malta,  aged  57,  the 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  K.C.B.  G.C. 
S'.  M.  and  G.,  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Red, 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean station ;  uncle  to  Lord  Hotham, 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke. 

Sir  Henry  was  bom  Feb.  19,  1777,  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  Beaumont  2d 
Lord  Hotham,  by  Susanna,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Hankey,  and  widow  of 
James  Norman,  esq.  He  commanded 
the  Heche  sloop,  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  in  1794,  and  from  that  vessel  was 
removed  successively  into  the  Mignone, 
Dido,  and  Blanche  frigates.  His  Post 
commission  bore  date  Jan.  13,  1795. 

On  the  20th  Sept  1800,  Capt.  Hotham, 
then  cruising  in  the  Immortalite  36, 
retook  the  English  ship  Monarch,  of  645 
tons,  laden  with  timber,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  for  four 
days ;  and  two  days  after,  he  totally  de- 
stroyed a  French  brig  of  war,  which 
grounded  near  Noirmontier.  On  the 
26th  and  29th  of  the  following  month  he 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  le  Diable  a 
Quatre,  a  privateer  of  16  guns ;  and  of  a 
schooner  letter  of  marque,  laden  with 
coffee.  He  subsequently  took  la  Laure, 
of  14  guns;  and  I'lnvention,  a  remark- 
ably fine  privateer  of  24  guns,  and  four 
masts,  which  bad  left  Bordeaux  only  nine 
days,  on  her  first  cruize.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  Immortality  was 
stationed  ofif  Brest,  watching  the  enemy's 
fleet. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803 
Capt.  Hotham  was  appointed  to  the 
Imperieuse  of  40  guns ;  and  then  to  the 
Revolutionaire  44,  in  which  he  conveyed 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  from  Lisbon  to 
Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of  1804,  and 
afterwards  escorted  the  East  India  fleet 
on  part  of  their  outward  voyage.  On  the 
4th  Nov.  1805,  he  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  Adm.  Dumanoir's  squadron,  of  four 
ships  of  the  line,  by  the  squadron  of  Sir 
R.  Strachan. 


In  March  1806  Capt.  Hotham  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Defiance  74.  In  Feb. 
1809  he  was  warmly  engaged  in  an  attack 
on  three  French  frigates  which  were 
driven  on  the  Sable  d'Olonne ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  was  employed  on 
the  north  coast  of  Spain,  where  he  greatly 
aided  the  patriots  of  that  country,  par- 
ticularly in  dismounting  the  batteries  on 
the  sea  lines  at  Corunna,  and  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  castle  of  Ferrol,  which  was 
held  in  the  interest  of  the  French. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  Capt  Hotham, 
then  commanding  the  Northumberland 
74,  was  ordered  to  cruize  off  1' Orient,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  two  French 
frigates,  and  a  brig,  that  were  supposed  to 
be  on  their  return  to  some  port  in  the 
bay.  On  the  22d  of  May,  when  the 
Growler  gun-brig  was  in  company,  the 
expected  enemy  was  discovered;  and 
after  a  whole  day's  skilful  manoeuvring, 
to  cut  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  he 
at  length  drove  them  all  on  shore,  where 
they  caught  fire  and  blew  up.  They  were 
I'Arianne  and  Andromache,  each  of  44 
guns,  and  the  Mameluke  of  18 ;  the 
crews  escaped  to  land.  They  had  been 
cruizing  for  four  months  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  were  deeply  laden  with  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  cargoes  of  thirty- 
six  vessels  of  different  nations,  which  they 
had  taken  or  destroyed.  The  gallantry 
of  this  action  with  such  a  force,  under 
numerous  galling  batteries  and  a  very  in- 
tricate navigation  among  dangerous  rocks, 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  enemy's  har- 
bour, reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the 
courage,  skill,  and  extraordinary  manage-^ 
ment  of  all  concerned.  No  officer  but 
one  who  possessed  great  local  knowledge, 
could,  under  such  difficult  circumstances, 
have  ventured  to  undertake  the  service 
that  Capt.  Hotham  so  bravely  and  effec- 
tually performed.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  Northumberland  amounted  to  5  men 
killed  and  28  wounded. 

In  Dec.  1812  Capt.  Hotham  was  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  the  Fleet  under  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren ;  ai^  he  served  in 
that  capacity,  and  as  Commodore  under 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  on  the  Ameri- 
can station.  At  the  general  promotion, 
Dec.  4, 1813,  he  was  nominated  a  Colonel 
of  Marines ;  and  he  attained  the  rank  of 
Rear- Admiral  June  4,  1814.  At  the 
enlargement  of  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
Jan.  2,  1815>  he  was  nominated  a  Knight 
Commander. 

On  Buonaparte's  return  from  Elba, 
Sir  Henry  Hotham]commanded  a  division 
of  the  Channel  fleet ;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  he  was  stationed  on  the 
French  coast  to  prevent  the  ex-Emperor's 
escape,  who,  as  is  well  known,  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Bellerophon,  which 
was  under  Sir  Henry's  orders., 
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On  the  25th  March  1818  Sir  Henry 
Hotham  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  board,  where 
he  remuned  until  March  1822.  In  March 
1831  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean,  which  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Sir  Henry  Hotham  married,  July  6, 
1816,  Lady  Frances- Anne- Juliana  Rous, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strad- 
broke,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue  three 
sons:  1.  Henry- John,  bom  in  1822;  2. 
Frederick- Henry,  bom  in  1824;  and  3. 
Beaumont- WiUiam,  bom  in  1825. 


Major- Gen.  Bowness, 
July  6.  At  his  residence,  Sutton- Ben- 
ger,  Wiltshire,  deeply  lamented,  Major- 
General  George  Bowness,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Madras  establishment. 
On  this  officer's  first  arrival  in  India, 
he  was  attached  to  the  grand  army,  and 
continued  with  it  until  after  the  battle 
and  siege  of  Cudalore.  He  then  went 
^ith  a  detachment  to  the  northward,  with 
Col.  George  Muat,  to  secure  a  refractory 
Ranee,  who,  after  some  delay,  gave  herself 
up,  and  was  escorted  by  this  officer  to 
within  a  march  on  Masulipatam.  He 
was  next  placed  in  charge  of  another 
widowed  Ranee  at  the  fort  of  Mugleetore, 
near  Muddipullara;  where  he  had  to 
withstand  at  first  the  intrigues  and  the 
proffered  bribeiy  of  Bopiah  the  minister 
of  the  late  Rajah,  and  afterwards  his 
attack  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a  cho- 
sen band  of  Rajpoots.  To  oppose  this 
force  Lieut.  Bowness  had  only  one  com- 
panv  of  sepoys  and  a  few  invalids ;  but, 
having  frustrated  Bopiah's  intentions,  the 
Collector,  Mr.  Gambler,  requested  the 
formation  of  a  Revenue  corps  for  the 
protection  of  his  district,  and  that  the 
command  should  be  given  to  Lieut.  Bow- 
ness. This  request  was  immediately 
granted  by  Lord  Hobart,  and  Capt  Bow- 
ness commanded  this  corps  for  seven 
years. 

Some  time  after,  this  officer,  when  a 
Major,  was  ap]|pinted  to  the  command  of 
Neilore;  and  after  the  Newaub  was 
placed  upon  the  Musnud,  he  carried  the 
battering  train  into  the  Mysore  country, 
preparatory  to  the  formation  of  the  grand 
army ;  in  the  operations  of  which  he  was 
actively  engaged.  He  afterwards  held 
the  command  of  Masulipatam.  He  re- 
turned into  England  in  1817,  after  a 
residence  of  thirty-three  years  in  India, 
without  furlough ;  and  attained  the  rank 
of  Major- General  in  1819. 

Capt.  C.  J.  Kerr,  R.  N. 

July  6.  In  Fall  Mall,  Charles  Julias 
Kerr,  esq.  a  Post  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Capt.  Kerr  was  descended  in  the  male 


line  from  some  of  the  early  Kerrs  of 
Femihurst,and  more  immediately  through 
his  grandmother  from  the  first  Marquis 
of  Lothian.  His  grandfather,  Jameb 
Kerr,  esq.  of  Bughtrig,  was  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh,  and  married  Elizabeth,  third 
daughter  of  Lord  Charles  Kerr,  second 
son  of  the  first  Marquis;  and  sister  to 
Jean- Janet  wife  of  her  cousin  William 
the  third  Marquis.  Capt.  Kerr*s  father, 
being  a  younger  son,  was  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  medicine ;  and  married 
a  daughter  of  David  Wardrobe,  esq.  for- 
merly a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh. 

Capt.  Kerr  entered  the  navy  in  July 
1799,  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Ajax  80,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Alex.  Coch- 
rane, under  whom  he  served  until  that 
ship  was  paid  off,  on  her  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  spring  of  18021 
He  then  joined  the  Diamond  frigate, 
Capt.  Thos.  Elphinstone,  who  gave  him 
in  charge  of  a  detained  American  from 
Bourdeaux,  in  which  vessel  he  was  cap- 
tured by  I'Avanture  French  privateer, 
and  carried  into  St  Anders,  where  he 
fortunately  obtained  his  release,  through 
the  interference  of  the  British  consul, 
thereby  escaping  a  ten  years*  sojourn  at 
Verdun.  In  Dec.  1804,  he  assisted  at 
the  cajiture  of  the  Spanish  corvette  In- 
fanta Carlos,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and 
120,000  dollars  in  specie,  from  the  Ha- 
vannah  bound  to  Corunna.  In  Oct. 
1805*  Mr.  Kerr  removed  to  the  Northum- 
berland 74*,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Adm.  Cochrane,  by  whom  he  was  pro- 
moted into  the  Jason  frigate  on  the  Lee* 
ward  Islands  station,  Dec.  31,  foUowinp^. 

On  the  1st  June,  1806,  he  was  sent  m 
the  Jason's  barge,  with  two  other  boats 
under  his  command,  to  destroy  a  battery, 
supposed  to  contain  only  one  gun,  near 
Aguadilla,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Porto  Rico.  In  attempting  to  land  close 
to  it,  the  barge  grounded  on  a  piece  of 
coral,  and  the  men  unexpectedly  plunged 
breast  high  into  a  hole  between  her  and 
the  shore,  by  which  their  ammunition  was 
rendered  totallv  useless:  the  Spaniards 
in  the  mean  time  kept  up  a  smart  and 
well-directed  fire.  In  this  situation, 
Lieut.  Kerr,  considering  that  either  hesi- 
tation or  retreat  threatened  certain  de- 
struction to  the  whole  party,  instantly 
determined  to  storm  the  fort,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it,  with  the  loss  of 
several  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
battery,  instead  of  a  single  gun,  were 
found  mounted  one  long  24«-pounder,  three 
brass  twelves,  an  8-pounder,  and  a  field 
piece.  The  latter  was  quickly  turned 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  had  fled  into 
the  woods;  but,  unfortunately,  a  spark 
fell  on  some  loose  powder,  which  com- 
municated with  the  Magazine,  and  caused 
a   most   destructive  explosion.      Lieut; 
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^err  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  splinter, 
and  had  his  face  very  much  burnt ;  of  40 
men  who  landed  from  the  boats,  only  18 
remained  uninjured.  On  this  circum- 
stance being  communicated  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  they  distri- 
buted rewards  to  the  wounded  sailors, 
and  voted  Lieut  Kerr  100/.  for  which  a 
handsome  sword  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted, at  his  particular  request.  On  the 
37th  Jan.  1807,  the  Jason  captured  la 
Favorite  French  corvette,  formerly  a  Bir- 
tish  sloop,  mounting  29  guns. 

In  June  1808,  Mr.  Kerr  became  flag 
Lieutenant  to  his  early  patron,  Sir  Alex. 
Cochrane,  by  whom  he  was  successively 
appointed  acting  Captain  of  the  Circe  fri- 
gate, and  Commander  of  the  Julia  and 
Wolverene  brigs.  His  commission  as 
Commander  bore  date  Nov.  30, 1808,  and 
his  appointment  to  the  latter  vessel  Dec. 
1 1   1809. 

On  the  9th  Nov.  1811,  Capt.  Kerr 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  la  Couraguese 
French  privateer  schooner  of  14  guns  and 
70  men,  near  the  Edystone :  and  on  the 
7th  Oct.  1813,  he  took  a  French  national 
lugger  of  6  gmis  and  32  men,  off  Cape 
Barfleur.  About  the  latter  period,  he  also 
intercepted  the  King  of  Rome,  American 
letter  of  marque,  laden  with  colonial 
produce.  On  the  4th  Sept.  1814,  he 
received  an  order  to  act  as  Captain  of 
the  Tonnant  80,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir 
Alex.  Cochrane,  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  he  continued  to  command 
that  ship  until  June  1815. 

Sir  W.  B.  Rush. 

July  8.  At  Wimbledon,  in  his  83d 
year,  Sir  William  Beaumaris  Rush,  Knt. 

Sir  Wm.  B.  Rush  was  grandson  of 
Samuel  Rush,  of  Bishop's  Stortford  in 
Hertfordshire,  esq.  who  was  grandson  of 
Samuel  Rush,  esq.  of  Clapham,  Surrey, 
2d  son  of  William  Rush,  of  Colchester, 
esq.  His  father  was  William  Rush,  esq. 
of  Lambeth,  who  was  buried  at  Chelsea 
in  1779,  and  his  mother  was  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Smith,  of  London,  gent. 
He  received  his  second  name  from  hav- 
ing been  bom  at  sea,  off  Beaumaris,  on 
the  21st  of  August  1750.  The  family 
were  for  a  century  and^  half  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  great  vinegar  yard  in 
Southwark,  afterwards  Potts's ;  and  from 
the  last  of  those  wealthy  merchants  Sir 
William  inherited  a  large  fortune  and  an 
estate  at  Roydon  in  Suffolk. 

In  1800,  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff 
for  that  county,  and  he  received  the 
honour  of  Knighthood,  on  the  19th  of 
June.  The  Suffolk  estate  was  after- 
wards sold  to  Adm.  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
and  after  his  death  resold,  and  the  man- 
sion (which  had  cost  the  preceding  Mr. 
Rush  36,000Z.)  was  pulled  down.  Tnote  by 
Mr.  Bray,  in  Historyof  Surrey,  iii.  590.) 


Sir  William  then  removed  to  Wimbledon, 
where  he  resided|for  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life. 

Sir  William  married,  April  10,  1782, 
Laura,  daughter  of  Cremer  Carter,  of 
Southwark,  gent,  and  by  that  lady,  who 
died  Nov.  14,  1822,  he  had  issue  six 
daughters:  1.  Laura,  married  at  Glas- 
gow in  1801  to  Basil  Montagu,  esq.  of 
Gray*s  Inn,  barrister-at-law,  editor  of  the 
Works  of  Lord  Bacon ;  she  died  at  Wim- 
bledon, June  16,  1806,  leaving  issue ;  2. 
Julian  Caroline,  married  in  1803  to  John 
Leach,  esq.  of  Chelsea,  and  has  issue ;  3. 
Charlotte,  married  in  1806,  to  John  Mar- 
tin Cripps,  of  Stanton  in  Sussex,  esq.  and 
has  issue ;  4.  Clarissa,  married  in  1810 
to  her  father's  cousin-german  George 
Rush,  of  Elsenham  in  Essex,  and  Far- 
thingho  in  Northamptonshire,  esq.  High 
Sheriff  of  the  latter  county  in  1813;  they 
have  a  numerous  family  (see  the  pedigree 
of  Rush  in  Baker's  History  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, vol.  I.  p.  ^622) ;  -5.  Angelica, 
married  in  1816  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  the  celebrated 
Traveller,  and  left  his  widow  with  issue, 
in  1822 ;  and  6.  Louisa,  married  in  1812 
to  John  A.]  Ejupe  of  Belterbet,  co. 
Cavan, esq. 

Wyndham  Bjji atchbull,  Esq. 

June  29.  In  Russell-place,  aged  83, 
Wyndham  Knatchbull,  esq.  cousin  and 
uncle  by  marriage  to  Sir  Edward  Ejiatch- 
bull,  of  Mersham  Hatch  in  Kent,  Bart. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Wadham  Ejiatchbull,  Chancellor  and 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  (fourth  son  of 
Sir  Edward  the  fourth  Baronet,  and 
Alice  daughter  of  Sir  Wadham  Wynd- 
ham, Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,}  by 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Charles  Parry,  esq. 

He  married  at  Mersham,  June  12, 
1790,  his  cousin-german  Catherine- Maria, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull the  seventh  Baronet;  and  by  that 
lady,  who  died  at  Bath,  Jan.  30,  1807, 
had  issue  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Of  these,  the  eldest,  the  IQlev.  Wadham 
Ejiatchbull,  is  a  Prebendary  of  Wells, 
and  married  July  5,  1825,  Louisa- Eliza- 
beth, third  daughter  of  William  Wynd- 
ham, of  Dinton  in  Wiltshire,  esq.  (de- 
scended like  himself,  from  Sir  Wadham 
Wjmdham  above  mentioned)  and  has 
issue ;  Wyndham,  the  second  son,  was  an 
Ensign  in  the  1st  foot,  and  died  at  Spit- 
head,  on  returning  from  service  in  Spain, 
Oct.  14,  1813,  aged  18;  a  third  son, 
William  Knatchbull,  esq.  is  seated  at 
Babington  in  Somersetshire.  The  other 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  deceased. 

Nathaniel  Sneyd,  Esq. 
July  31 .     At  Dublin,.  Nathaniel  Sneyd, 
esq.  an  eminent  wine-merchant  in  that 
city,  Custos  Rotulorum  for  the  County  of 
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in  Canada ;  he  is,  we  believe,  still  living. 
John  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
publishing  The  Sorrows  of  the  Heart,  a 
poem,  in  1787 ;  which  he  followed  by  a 
novel  called  The  Halfpay  Officer;  and, 
in  1792,  an  Account  of  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar. In  17  .  .  ,  when  the  Pitt  ad- 
ministration resolved  to  have  a  newspaper 
faithful  to  its  cause,  and  the  Sun  daily 
evening  journal  was  established  with  that 
view,  Mr.  Heriot  was  chosen  to  be  its  first 
editor,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr. 
R.  G.  Clarke,  now  the  printer  of  the 
London  Gazette.  Countenanced  by  the 
Government,  the  Sun  rose  rapidly  into 
meridian  splendour;  and  within  a  few 
months  circulated  above  4000  a  day. 

About  the  year  1810  Mr.  Heriot  re- 
ceived from  the  preseut  Lord  Farnbo- 
rough  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Pay- 
master-general to  the  forces  in  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands ;  and  he  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  Barbadoes.  On 
his  return  he  obtained  his  office  at  Chel* 
sea  Hospital. 

Mr.  Heriot  was  a  straight- forward, 
honourable  character;  wai'm  and  zealous 
in  hispoliticd  principles  and  attachments ; 
and  crowned  a  life  of  early  vicissitude  and 
manly  struggle,  with  an  old  age  of  private 
contentment  and  public  respect  His 
wife  died  a  few  days  before  him. 


Cavan,  and    Deputy   Governor  of   the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

He  was  attacked  on  Monday  July  29, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  Mr.  John 
Mason,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectability residing  in  Dawson   Street. 
Mr.  Sneyd  was  returning  from  the  Bank, 
along  Westmoreland  Street,  to  his  house 
in    Sackville  Street,  when  the  assassin 
discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  head. 
He  fell  immediately,  and  then  received  a 
second  shot,  and  a  violent  blow  from  the 
but-end  of  the  pistol.     Mason  was  se- 
cured by  the  sentries  of  the  Bank :  and 
made  no  resistance  or  attempt  to  escape. 
He  was  examined  at  the  Police-office; 
but  nothing  was  extracted  from  him,  ex- 
cept an  avowal  that  to  have  shot  either  of 
Mr.    Sneyd's  partners,  Mr.    French  or 
Mr.  Barton,  would  have  answered  his 
purpose  equally  well.     It  appeared  that 
the  assassin  had  been  confined  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  some  years  ago. 
.  Mr.  Sneyd  was  returned  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  in  the  yeai*  1794  for 
the  borough  of  Carrick.     In  1802  he  was 
elected  to  the  Imperial  Legislature  for  the 
County  of  Cavan  which  he  continued  to 
represent  during  six  parliaments  until  the 
dissolution  in  1826.     He  was  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  and  voted 
in  1805  against  the  reception  of  the  Ca- 
tholic   Petition.     During    the  war,   he 
raised  a  troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  seat  at  Ballyconnel 
in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

Mr.  Sneyd  married  Anne,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Burgh,  esq.  and  sister  to 
the  present  Lord  Downes.  His  remains 
were  deposited  on  the  3d  of  August  in 
his  Lordship's  family  vault  in  St.  Mary's 
churchyard,  Dublin.  The  attendance  was 
confined  to  the  intimate  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased.  The  chief  mourn, 
ers  were  Lord  Downes,  Colonel  Roch- 
fort,  Mr.  Barton,  and  Mr.  French.  The 
jmll  was  borne  by  Mr.  Gregoiy,  late 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
A.  French,  Mr.  Handcock,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Knipe,  and  foptain  Cottingbam.  The 
various  tradesmen  and  others  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  Sneyd,  French, 
and  Barton,  attended,  and  bore  the  coffin 
from  the  hearse  to  the  place  of  its  final 
destination. 


John  He&iot,  Esq. 

July  29.  At  his  apartments  in  the 
Royal  College,  Chelsea,  aged  73,  John 
Heriot,  esq.  Comptroller  of  that  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Heriot  was  a  native  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  originally  an  officer  in  the  ma- 
rines. His  elder  brother  George,  who, 
as  well  as  himself,  was  much  attached  to 
literary  pursuits,  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
m  the  West  Indies,  and  of  some  Travels 


Mrs.  Gough. 

Aug.  18.  At  Fortv  Hill,  Enfield,  in 
her  93d  year,  Mrs.  Gough,  relict  of  the 
late  Richard  Gough,  esq.  the  celebrated 
antiquary. 

She  was  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of 
Thomas  Hall,  esq.  of  Golding,  Herts; 
was  married  to  Mr.  Gough,  Aug.  18, 
1774 ;  and  after  a  long  and  happy  union, 
became  his  widow  on  the  20th  of  Feb. 
1809  (see  our  vol.  lxxix,  pp.  195,  317, 
491 ).     They  had  no  children. 

This  venerable  and  benevolent  lady 
terminated  a  well- spent  life  after  only 
three  days'  illness,  but  without  apparent 
previous  pain,  or  bodily  sufifering.  Her 
contributions  to  works  of  benevolence 
were  always  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  de- 
serving objects  invariably  found  in  her  a 
heart  as  prompt  to  feel,  as  her  band  was 
open  to  relieve ;  «nd  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  poor  in  her  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood will,  humanly  speaking,  be  irre- 
parable. 

llie  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
Dr.  Winter  in  our  next  Number. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

At  Singapore,  the  Rev.  Robert  JBurn^ 
Chaplain  to  the  Hoii.  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson  CaitloWf 
Rector  of  Copenhall,  Cheshire,  and  Vicar 
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.of  Madeley,  Staffordshire.  He  was  of 
St.  John's  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1790,  as 
12th  wrangler,  M.A.  1793;  was  pre- 
sented to  Copenhall  in.  1805  by  Dr.  Com- 
wallis,  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry ;  and  to  Madeley  in  1819  by  Lord 
Crewe. 

The  Rev.  James  Cooper,  Minister  of 
Hoghton,  Lancashire,  in  the  nomination 
of  the  Vicar  of  Leyland. 

In   St.  Vincent's,  the  Rev.  Lansdown 
GuHdingt  a  distinguished  zoologist,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linmean,  Zoological,  and 
^  Geological  Societies  of  London.     He  has 
appointed  Mr.  Vigors  and  Mr.  Swainson 
joint    trustees  for    the   disposal  of  his 
museum,  library,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  infant  family.     The  col- 
lections are  particularly  rich  in  the  rare 
-productions  of  the  West  Indies. 

-  Of  cholera,  aged  64,  the  Rev.  William 
ffarrisoiif  D.D.  one  of  the  Chaplains  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  He  was  of 
Braz.  coll.  Oxford,  M.A.  1797,  B.D. 
1811,  D.D.  1813. 

Aged  84i,  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  for 
nearly  sixty  years  Rector  of  More  and 
Shelve,  Shropshire.  He  was  of  Wore, 
coll.  Oxf.  M.A.  1774;  and  was  shortly 
after  presented  to  both  those  livings  by 
R.  More,  esq. 

The  Rev.  W,  C.  Tinslev,  Vicar  of  Bol- 
sover,  Derbyshire,  and  Scarcliff,  Notts, 
to  both  which  churches  he  was  presented 
in  1818,  to  the  former  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  to  the  latter  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

At  Teignmouth,  the  Rev.  John  Vye, 
Rector  of  Wootton,  Northamptonshire, 
He  was  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  gi-aduated  M.A. 
1791,  B.D.  1801 ;  and  was  preac^nted  to 
his  living  by  that  society  in  1806. 

May  4.  At  Wool,  Dorset,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bond^  late  Vicar  of  Combe 
Keynes  and  Wool.  He  was  of  Wadham 
coU.  Oxf.  B.C.L.  1785;  was  presented 
to  the  united  churches  above  named,  by 
John  Bond,  esq.  in  1795;  and  resigned 
them  in  1822. 

June  14.  At  his  seat,  Smedmore 
house,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  aged  73; 
the  Rev.  John  ClaveU^  Rector  of  Church 
Knowle,  Dorsetshire,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  magistrates  for  that  coimty.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  William  Richards, 
esq.  by  Margaret,  heiress  of  the  ancient 
Dorsetshire  family  of  Clavell,  of  Smed- 
more, a  pedigree  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  History  of  Dorsetshire,  1796, 
voL  I.  p.  316.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
coll.  Camb.  B. A.  1781,  M.A.  1788,  and 
was  presented  to  Church  Knowle  before 
1786,  and  to  the  Vicarage  of  East  Lull- 
worth,  in  Dorsetshire,  by  the  King,  in 
^787.     The  latter  he  resigned  many  years 
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ago.    Mr.  Ckvell's  sister  was  married  to 
Edmund  Morton  Plevdell,  esq. 

June  17.  At  Feltham,  Middlesez, 
after  only  a  few  hours'  illness,  aged  42, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Morris,  Vicar  of  that 
parish,  and  F.S.A.  He  was  of  Corpus 
Christi  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1812  as  sixth 
Junior  Optime,  M.A.  1815;  and  was 
instituted  m  1818,  on  his  own  presenta- 
tion, to  Feltham,  where  he  also  kept  a 
boarding  school.  He  communicated  to 
this  Magazine  several  particulars  relative 
to  his  church  and  parish,  in  our  vol.  xciv. 
ii.  39,  xcv.  i,  499,  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  family. 

July  4.  At  his  Vicarage  -  house,  at 
Hartburn,  in  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land, in  his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomoi 
Davison^  M.A.  vicar  of  that  parish  and 
of  Coombe.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Davison,  Rector  of  Scruton, 
near  Bedale,  by  his  wife  Catharine,  dau. 
of  George  Vane,  esq.  of  Longnewton  in 
the  county  of  Durham ;  and  grandson  of 
Thomas  Davison,  of  Blakiston  in  the 
same  county,  by  Theophilia,  daughter  of 
Charles  Turner,  of  Kirkleatham,  in  the 
county  of  York,  esq.  Mr.  Davison  was 
bom  at  Stokesley,  Oct  5, 1753;  educated 
at  Eton  B^  University  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M. A. ;  or- 
dained Deacon  at  Bishop  Auckland,  21 
Sept.  1777,  and  priest  at  the  same  place 
Sept.  90, 1778,  in  which  year  he  was  also 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Crowmarsh 
Gi^rd,  near  Wallingford,  in  Oxfordshire, 
bjr  his  near  relation  Sir  Charles  Turner, 
with  whom  nbout  the  sau)^  time  he  made 
a  tour  on  the  Continent.  JOn  July  1, 1789, 
the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor  pre^ 
ferred  him  to  the  Vicarage  of  Coombe^ 
near  Southampton ;  and  on  March  19, 
1793^  he  succeeded  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Brantingham,  in  Yorkshire,  through  the 
influenceof  his  uncle,  Mr.  afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Baronet  of  Lone  Newton, 
when  he  resigned  Crowmarsh  Gifford* 
On  Sept.  6,  1794^  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  George  Hay,  5th  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
ale;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Plumptree, 
having  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Hartburn, 
by  some  arrangement  with*the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  Sir  Henir  Vane,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Longnewton,  and 
Mr.  Danson,  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  was,  bv  the  Bishop,  collated  to 
Hartburn,  which  living  and  tibat  of 
Coombe  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  a  younger  brother,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Davison,  rector  of  Cockfield  and  vicar  of 
Staindrop,  in  (he  county  of  Durham. 

Mr.  Davis^  was  twice  married;  first, 
to  Elizabeth  Webster,  of  Stockton-upon* 
Tees,  a  lady  of  respectable  family  and 
connections,  by  ^hom  he  \a^  three  sons 
and  three  daugh^rs:  1.  William,  in  th« 
military  service  o"^  the  East  India  Com- 
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pany,  in  which  he  died.  2.  Thomas,  ih 
the  navy,  and  drowned  by  falling  over- 
board in  his  passage  between  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
And  3.  George,  who  died  at  Batavia  in 
the  Isle  of  Java.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Catharine-Elizabeth,  is  married  to  Mr. 
Hindhaugh,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Eleanor  -  Mary,  the  second,  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Morpeth;  and  Frances, 
the  youngest,  to  Mr.  Clint,  of  Belsay. 
By  his  second  wife,  who  has  survived 
him,  he  had  no  issue. 

Mr.  Davison  was  a  gentleman  of  mild 
disposition  and  elegant  manners;  in  thie 
pulpit,  remarkable  for  his  melodious  tones 
of  voice  and  his  graceful  and  winning 
mode  of  delivery ;  and  in  his  social  habits 
full  of  frankness  and  friendship.  He  was 
very  rarely,  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
'life,  seen  from  home,  confining  himself 
almost  wholly  to  his  sequestered  and  de- 
lightfully situated  vicarage-house,  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Hart,  and  within 
the  limits  of  his  parish,  which,  however, 
is  very  extensive. 

July  6.  At  Kensington,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B,  Clarke^  D.D.  Vicar  of  Dinton, 
Bucks,  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

July  8.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  70,  the 
Rev.  James  Hardwicke,  D.C.L.  Rector 
of  Tytherington,  Gloucestershire,  and  of 
Sopworth,  Wilts ;  formerly  of  Oriel  coll. 
Oxf.  where  he  graduated  B.C.L.  1785, 
D.C.L.  1790. 

July  15.      At  Owmby,  Lincolnshire, 
'aged  85,  the   Rev.    Thomas   Townsend, 
Rector  of  Aisthorpe  and  Curate  of  Owm- 
by.    He  was  presented  to  Aisthorpe  in 
1803  by  Mrs.  Mangles. 

July  18.  At  Hard  wick,  Bucks,  aged  79, 
the  Riev.  John  White,  Rector  of  Hardwick 
with  Weedon,  Bucks,  and  a  Prebendary 
of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  New 
coU.  Oxf.  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.C.L.  in  1781;  and  he  was  presented 
'by  that  society  to  his  living  in  the  year 
1807;  having  been  previously  collated  to 
the  Prebend  of  Yatminster  rarva  in  the 
-cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  the  year  1804. 

July  21.  The  Rev.  John  Gipps  BoU 
land.  Rector  of  Fetcham,  Surrey.  He 
was  of  Trin.  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1811, 
M.A.  1815;  and  was  instituted  to  his 
Uving,  on  his  own  petition,  in  1818. 

July  27.  The  Rev.  John  Bright, 
Rector  of  Grafton  Regis  with  Alderton, 
Northamptonshire,  and  a  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury.  He  was'~of  Pembroke-hall, 
Camb.  5. A.  1785,  M.A.  1789;  was  pre- 
sented to  Grafton  in  1792  by  the  Lord 
'Chancellor,  and  collated  to  the  prebend 
of  Coombe  and  Harnhara,  in  Salisbury 
cathedral,  by  the  present  Bishop  in  1^6. 

July  27.  At  Kentesbury,  Devonshire, 
aged  Bl,  the  Rev.  Charles  Sweet,  for  fifty- 
ibeven  years  Rector  of  that  parish,  to 


which  he  was  presented  by  his  own  fanaQy 
in  1776. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Victnity. 

Jnne  4.  Capt.  Dawson,  h.  p.  Tarle- 
ton*s  dragons. 

June  15.  In  Weymouth-st.  aged  83; 
Lieut.- Gen.  Sir  Thos.  Bowser,  K.C.B. 
of  the  E.  I.  Co's  service. 

June  24.  Lieut.- Col.  Edw.  0*Hani, 
C.  B.  formerly  of  63d  foot. 

June  30.  By  suicide,  in  Greenwich- 
park,  Thos.  Corfield,  esq.  of  Park-st. 
Grosvenor- square,  surveyor  and  architect. 
The  result  of  the  inquest  on  the  body  was 
that  deceased  had  shot  himself  in  a  fit  of 
temporary  derangement. 

July  13.  In  Southampton-row,  aged 
63,  James  Tweedie,  esq.  surgeon,  lie 
was  the  author  of  *'  Hints  on  Temperance 
and  Exercise,"  1799,  8vo.  His  death  was 
sudden,  after  making  great  exertions  t;o 
extinguish  his  kitchen-chimney,  which  had 
caught  fire.  Verdict  of  Coroner's  lu- 
quest,  Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God. 

July  17.  In  Upper  Stamford-st  aged 
80,  Francis  Johnson,  esq.  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

July  19.  In  George-st.  Portman-sq. 
aged  56,  the  Hon.  William  Colyear,  Lt.- 
Colonel  in  the  army,  and  Equerry  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland ;  only  brother  anQ 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Earl  of  Port- 
more.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam-Charles the  third  and  late  Earl,  by 
Ladv  Mary  Leslie,  dau.  of  John  Earl  of 
Rotoes.  He  was  appointed  Lieut.  1st 
drag.  1793,  Capt.  28th  drag.1795,  brevet 
Major  1799,  Lieut.- Col.  1805. 

July  19.  Aged  60,  J,  Murcott,  esq.  of 
Warwick-  square. 

July  20.  At  Kennington,  a^ed  74,  W. 
Cuell,  esq.  many  years  principal  of  the 
Discount-office,  Bank  of  England. 

July  22.  In  Upper  Brook- street,  ip 
his  63d  year,  Anthony  Montonnier  Haw- 
kins, esq.  M.  D.  of  the  Gaer,  co.  Mon- 
mouth. He  was  the  sole  issue  of  Henry 
Montonnier  Hawkins,  esq.  of  Newport, 
in  the  same  county,  by  his  wife  Florence, 
third  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William 
Teys,  esq.  of  the  Gaer.  He  married  in 
1800  Jane  (who  survives  him),  only  child 
of  William  Nicholl,  esq.  of  Carleon,  and 
has  left  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

July  25.  At  Taylor's-row,  St.  John*Q- 
street-road,  aged  about  40,  Henry  Percy, 
M.D.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Percy,  of  Percy-street  chapel :  and  some 
years  ago  had  an  extensive  practice  at 
Durham.  After  having  separated  fh>m 
his  wife  he  came  to  London,  gave  hin^self 
up  to  drinking,  and  consequent  disea^ 
led  to  bis  death.  Verdict,  Died  by  fhe 
visitation  of  God. 
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Aged  70,  Lieut- Gen.  David  Ballingali, 
unattached  royal  marines. 

July  26.  In  New  Bridge-street,  of 
spasmodic  cholera,  George  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  esq.  secretary  of  the  Hand-in*Hand 
Insurance  Company, 

July  29.  In  Mount-row,  Lambeth,  of 
cholera,  John  F.  Higgins,  esq.  surgeon. 

.July  30.  In  Dorset-place,  Dorset-squ. 
aged  61,  J.  Brooks,  esq.  of  Great  Bentley 
Lodge,  Essex. 

In  Gloucester-pl.  Harriet,  eldest  sister 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  and  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart. 

At  Cobourn-place,  Mile-end,  Lieut. 
P.  Blake,  R.  N. 

July  31.  Eliza,  wife  of  Col.  Charles 
James  Napier,  C.  B. 

At  Kensington,  aged  21,  John,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Hardinge  Gifiard, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon. 

Lately.  Aged  68,  of  virulent  cholera, 
Mary,  wife  of  Andrew  Edge,  of  Essex- 
street,  esq. 

Aged  72,  John  Webb,  of  Brompton, 
esq. 

Aged  88,  Martha,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert 
Adams,  of  Brompton. 

^ug,  1.  Aged  79,  J.  S.  Harvey,  esq. 
a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

^ug.  2.  Mr.  Carlo  Trincivalli,  a  Ham- 
burg merchant,  who  was  killed  on  board 
the  Superb  steamer,  owing  to  a  collier 
brig  running  foul  of  her,  when  coming  up 
the  Thames  near  Limehouse,  and  carrying 
away  her  mainmast,  which  fell  upon  the 
deceased,  and  crushed  his  head. 

^ug.  3.  At  Walworth,  in  his  58th 
year,  T.  Gamble,  esq.  formerly  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

^ug,  4.  In  Dorset-square,  of  cholera, 
in  his  3d  year,  Plantagenet- Henry,  third 
son  of  Lieut.- Col.  Somerset,  and  great 
nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

^ug.  6.  Aged  82,  J.  Wilkinson,  esq. 
of  Pimlico,  who  had  been  53  years  a  yeo- 
man of  his  Majesty's  Body  Guard. 

^ug.  7.  In  Great  Portland-street,  Do- 
rothy, relict  of  David  Sutherland,  esq.  late 
Deputy  Comptroller  General  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Excise. 

Aug.  8.  At  Lancaster-place,  of  ma- 
lignant cholera,  aged  25,  Charles  Byrne, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  Byrne,  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Morning  Post 
newspaper.  His  tastes  were  altogether 
literary,  and  he  was  an  acute  critic  of  the- 
atrical performances. 

Aug.  9.  At  Hampstead,  Sarah,  widow 
of  Dobson  Willoughby,  esq. 

Aug.  11.  Suddenly,  J,  Comerford,  esq. 
of  Change-alley. 

Of  cholera,  Capt.  Major,  late  of  13th 
dragoons. 

Aug,  12.  Aged  78,  Mr.  T.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  "  Cottage  Bible,"  and  the 
translator  of  *•*  Solomon's  Song." 


Of  cholera,  Catherine,  wife  of  James 
Seaton,  esq.  Bridge- street,  Westminster. 

Aug.  13.  Aged  42,  Mr.  H.  L.  Robins, 
of  Salisbury-street,  Strand. 

Aug.  14.  Mary,  wife  of  Bowers  Smith, 
esq.  of  Seymour-street  West,  Connaugbt* 
square. 

Aug.  15,  In  (xreen-street,  Grosvenor- 
sq.  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Barbara 
Ludlow,  last  surviving  sister  to  Earl  Lud- 
low, and  aunt  to  the  Earl  of  ScarbNorough. 
She  had  survived  her  sister  Lady  Harriet 
only  three  months,  and  her  youngest  sis- 
ter Lady  Charlotte  little  more  than  two 
years. 

At  Kennington,  Anne,  last  surviving 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hudson,  of  Kings- 
clere,  Hants,  aunt  to  J.  Beare,  esq.  Mayor 
of  Salisbury. 

Aug.  18.  At  Blackheath,  Margaret- 
Jane,  wife  of  Wm.  Pearce,  esq.  formerly 
Chief  Clerk  at  the  Admiralty,  and  sister 
tp  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  bart. 

Aug.  19.  At  the  house  of  Lord  Se- 
grave.  Spring  Gardens,  of  cholera,  aged 
28,  Lady  Charlotte  Berkeley,  sister  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.  and  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1823,  and  has  left  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  58,  Wm.  Harris, 
esq.  formerly  of  Bennett's  bridge,  co. 
Kilkenny. 

Beds. — July  22.  At  Flitton,  Bedford- 
shire, Gerald  Welle8ley,esq.  late  Resident 
at  Indore,  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service. 

July  28.  At  Bedford,  aged  57,  Jameg 
Dyson,  esq. 

Bucks. — Aug.  13.  At  Eton,  Charles 
GifTord,  infant  son  of  the  Rev.  W..G. 
Cookesley. 

Aug.  18.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Dyson,  rector  of  Wexham. 

Cambridge. — July  18.  Mary-A^ne, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Ventris^  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Stow  cum  Qui. 

Cornwall. — July  17.  Granville- Car- 
minow,  youngest  son  of  Wm.  Peter,  esq. 
M.  P.  for  Bodmin. 

July  29.  At  Bonython  House,  HeU 
ston,  aged  25,  Charles- Trelawney,  young- 
est surviving  son  of  Colonel  Passingham, 
and  late  of  H.  M.  ship  Kent. 

Cumberland. — July  18.  At  Cleator, 
near  Whitehaven,  aged  96,  Jonas  Lindow, 
esq.  sen. 

Derby. — Aug.  10.  At  the  Grove,  near 
Derby,  aged  68,  Thomas  Bridgett,  esq. 

Devon. — June  15.  At  Plymouth,  aged 
42,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Roper  Curzon, 
Commander  R.N.  2nd  son  of  Lord  Teyn- 
ham.  He  was  made  a  Lieut.  1810,  and 
Commander  1813.  He  married  M^y  17, 
1823,  Chariotte- Caroline,  widow  of  Jlo- 
bert  Browne,  esq. 
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July  8.  At  Heavitree,  Mary,  wife  of 
Capt.  Hulme,  R.  Eng.  only  dau.  of  John 
Hart,  esq.  of  Exeter. 

Jtdy  10.  At  Plymouth,  aged  53,  Ri- 
chard Jones,  esq.  surgeon  to  the  Dock- 
yard. 

July  18.  At  Haslar  hospital,  Lieut. 
Purcell,  R.N.  late  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Victory. 

July  19.  At  Bideford,  the  lady  of  Col. 
Campbell  Graham. 

July  22.  Aged  78,  Thomas  Splatt, 
esq.  of  Brixton. 

July  25.  At  Hatherleigh,  John  Fisher, 
esq.  surgeon  R.N.  leaving  a  widow  and . 
eight  young  children. 

July  26.  At  Exeter,  aged  84,  Tho- 
mas Clement,  esq.  formerly  Collector  of 
Excise. 

July  27.  At  Devonport,  aged  83,  Ed- 
ward Chesterton,  esq.  Deputy  Barrack 
Master. 

July  31,  At  Harberton  Ford,  near 
Totnes,  aged  64,  Arthur  Stapeldon,  Com- 
mander R.  N.  (1827). 

^ug,  3.  At  Keyham  Point,  aged  44, 
D.  Pellet,  esq.  of  the  Plymouth  Ord- 
nance Department. 

^ug,  5.  At  Budleigh  Salterton,  aged 
23,  G.  J.  Riddell,  esq.  of  Bingwell- 
house. 

Dorset. — July  30.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Wm.  H.  Aveline,  esq.  of  Lyme  Regis. 

At  Westhall,  near  Sherborne,  the  re- 
sidence of  her  son.  Col.  King,  aged  80, 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  King. 

Essex. — July  14.  In  her  90th  year, 
Margaret,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Zouch, 
D.D.  Rector  of  Scrayingham,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham. 

^ug,  9.  At  Snaresbrook,  aged  83, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Winter,  of  Codford  St.  Mary,  Wilts. 

Gloucester. — July  9.  At  Thorn- 
bury,  aged  73,  Susanna- Maria,  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  Beverley  Robinson,  and 
sister  of  Lieut.- Gen.  Sir  Frederick  P. 
Robinson,  and  of  the  Commissary-general 
Sir  W.  H.  Robinson. 

July  21.  At  Cheltenham,  Mary- Sa- 
rah, daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Law  Wil- 
lis, formerly  of  Clifton. 

July  23.  At  Bristol,  aged  77,  Mrs. 
Davis,  the  widow  of  Edward  Bamet  Da- 
vis, esq.  of  Usk,  and  sister  of  Anthony 
Thomas,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

July  30.  At  Ashchurch,  aged  21,  Re- 
becca-Harriette,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Henry  Romney,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
West,  esq.  late  of  Oxford. 

^ug,  5.  At  Siston  Court,  the  seat  of 
her  son  Fiennes  Trotman,  esq.  Hester, 
widow  of  Fiennes  Trotman,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Gloucester,  aged  28,  John 
F.  Willis,  only  son  of  J.  Willis,  esq.  of 
Eockfield,  Monmouthshire. 

Hants.— e/w/y  16,     At  Ryde,  Isle  of 


Wight,  aged  72,  the  \i'ife  of  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Roe,  rector  of  Newbury. 

July  19.  Suddenly,  at  Pyle*8  farm, 
near  Winchester,  aged  56,  Mr.  Thojnas 
Coleman,  of  Watling-street,  London,  for 
many  years  Common  -  councilman  of 
Bread- street  ward. 

July  26.  At  Newton  Valence  vicar- 
ae:e,  aged  64,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E, 
White. 

July  22.  At  Littledown-house,  Chrint- 
church,  aged  69,  William  Clapcott,  esq. 

July  27.  At  Winchester,  aged  75,  Mr, 
Robert  Serle,  late  of  the  firm  of  Knott 
and  Serle,  formerly  solicitors  of  consider- 
able eminence. 

July  30.  At  Petersfield,  aged  77,  Su- 
sannah, widow  of  John  Poulson,  esq.  of 
the  same  place,  and  aunt  to  Chas.  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  esq.  of  London. 

Hunts.— ./w/y  11.  At  St.  Ive*8,  Fran- 
ces-Margaret-Barbara, wife  of  Henry 
Manning,  esq.  surgeon,  only  dau.  of  John 
Lindsell,  esq. 

Kent. — ^pril  15.  At  Brasted,  aged 
76,  William  Walton,  esq.  Attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Counsel,  and  a  FeUow  of  the- 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  which  he  com- 
municated "  Accompts  of  the  Manor  of 
the  Savoy,  temp.  Rich.  IL"  printed  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  299 — 316. 

July  20.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Jacob 
Jeddere  Fisher,  esq.  of  Ealing  Park. 

July  25.  At  Woolwich,  aged  79,  Capt. 
M.  W.  Burslem,  late  of  the  Royal  Inva- 
lid Artillery. 

Aug.  7.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  76»  Anne, 
widow  of  Alderman  Sir  William  Curtis, . 
Bart.  She  was  the  posthumous  dau.  and 
coheir  of  Edw.  Constable,  esq. ;  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  9,  1776,  and  left  a  widow, 
Jan.  18,  1829,  having  given  birth  to  a 
numerous  family  (see  our  memoir  of  Sir- 
Wm.  Curtis,  in  vol.  xcix.  i.  273. 

Lancaster. — July  18.  Thomas  Sca- 
risbrick,  esq.  of  Scarisbrick-hall. 

Leicester Aug.  10.      At   Market 

Harborough,  aged  70,  Nathaniel  Shuttle- 
worth,  esq.  a  gentleman  most  highly  res- 
pected for  his  integrity  and  general  urbfr>. 
nity.  He  formerly  practised  as  a  surgeon, 
but  had  retired  from  the  profession  some 
years.  He  was  the  last  sur\iving  child, 
except  his  eldest  brother,  Henry  Shuttle- 
worth,  esq.  of  Henry  Shuttleworth,  late 
of  Easton  House,  Northamptonsh.  and  of 
Great  Bowden,  Leicestersh.  esq.  deceased, 
the  particulars  of  whose  family  are  fully 
recorded  in  Nichols's  History  of  Leices- 
tershire, vol.  iv.  pp.  474,  &c.  Mr.  Natha- 
niel Shuttleworth  has  left  one  child  only. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family 
vault  in  Great  Bowden  church,  attended 
by  his  surviving  relatives,  and  many  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  clergy. 

Middlesex  — July  24.     At  Finchley; 
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in-law  Mrs.  Greaves,  in  Hull,  aged  41, 
Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  late  Thos. 
Greaves,  esq.  of  Rowlee,  Derbyshire. 

Aug.  6.  At  Acomb,  near  York,  in  his 
58th  year,  Samuel  Ramsay,  esq.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Kobt.  Kamsay,  esq.  of 
HuU. 

Attg,  10.  At  BrafTords,  near  Cave, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  Ann,  the  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rob.  Osborne,  esq.  Re- 
corder of  Hull. 

Aug.  13.  Aged  68,  Geo.  Nesfield, 
esq.  of  Scarborough,  brewer,  and  one  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  Corporation. 

Wales— Jw/y  31.  At  Tenby,  Ellen, 
eldest  dau.  of  Norman  Uniacke,  esq.  of 
Backwell,  Somerset,  and  of  Mount  Uni- 
acke, CO.  Cork. 

Scotland. — May  20.  Lieut.  Falconer, 
late  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Lately.  In  Edinburgh,  Commander 
John  Mundell,  R.N.  (1825). 

July  16.  At  Stobo- castle,  Peebleshire, 
aged  22,  James  Montgomery,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  of  Stan- 
hope, CO.  Peebles,  Bart,  by  his  first 
wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas,  dau.  of 
Dunbar  4th  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

July  17.  At  Portobello,  Anne,  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Wemyss,  esq.  of  Cuttle- 
hill,  Fifeshire. 

Lately.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  83,  Alex- 
der,  Dauney,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  King's  College,  and  Sheriff 
Substitute. 

At  Braeheud,  aged  105,  Janet  Lesslic 

Aug.  6.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Eneas, 
youngest  son  of  Col.  Ross,  K.H.  late  4th 
Dragoons. 

In  Edinbiu-gh,  Capt.  Andrew  Hare, 
late  E.  I.  C.'s  Service,  and  Colonel  of  a 
Brigade  in  his  Highness  the  Nizam^s 
service. 

Ireland. —J««^  19.  At  KilcuUen, 
Lieut.  Grieber,  31st  foot 

June  24.  At  Ballymaine,  co.  Dublin, 
aged  103,  John  Doyle,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Silly  Jack ; "  the  man  wno,  if 
report  be  true,  betrayed  the  unfortunate 
Robert  Emmett,  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  200/.  secret  service  money, 
and  two  guineas  per  week,  untiljthe  short 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
when  that  gratuity  was  discontinued. 
.  July  1.  At  Marble-hill,  co.  Sligo, 
•ged  75,  Christian,  widow  of  Sir  Thos. 
Burke,  the  first  Baronet  of  that  place, 
grandmother  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde,  the  Marchioness  of  Sligo,  and  the 
Countess  of  Howth,  and  great-grandmo- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Desart.  Her  Lady- 
ship was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Browne,  of 
Limerick,  of  the  family  of  Browne  of 
Camus ;  and  was  left  a  widow  in  1813, 
bavin?  had  issue  Sir  John  Burke,  the  pre- 
sent Baronet ;  another  son,  deceased ;  and 


five  daughters :  I.  Maria,  married  to  M. 
N.  O'Connor,  esq.  and  mother  of  the 
Countess  dowager  of  Desart;  2.  Julia, 
wife  of  Malachy  Daly,  esq.;  3.  Eliaa- 
beth.  Countess  dowager  of  Clanricarde  ; 
4.  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  H.  J.  Tichborne, 
Bart.;  and  5.  Eleanor,  the  late  V^is- 
countess  Strangford. 

July  8.  In  Dublin,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  Capt.  A.  Webber,  47th  regt.  For 
the  last  two  years  he  had  been  an  extra 
Aid-de-Camp  to  Lt-Gen.  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  very  morning  of  his  death  had 
received  the  official  intimation  of  bdng 
permanently  placed  on  the  staff.  He  first 
went  to  Dublin  with  the  92d  Highlanders 
in  Oct  1830,  and  two  months  l^fore  his 
death  purchased  his  company  in  the  47th. 

July  9.  At  the  house  of  his  sister-in- 
law  Mrs.  Laffan,  in  Dublin,  the  Most 
Rev.  Robert  Laffan,  Roman  Catholie 
Archbishop  of  Cashel.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Walter  Laffan,  esq,  of 
Cashel,  by  Eleanora,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
Richard  de  Courcy,  esq.  and  elder  brother 
to  Sir  Joseph  de  Courcy  Laffan,  M.D. 
who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1828. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Cashel  for  in- 
terment. 

Aug.  15.  At  Mogheremena,  Ferma- 
nagh, Robert  Johnson,  esq.  K.  C. 

East  Indies Sept  29.    Lieut- Cel. 

Glass,  Hon.  Company's  service. 

Lt.-Col.  Francis,  E.  I.  C.'s  service. 

Oct.  15.  Colonel  Burnett,  E.  I.  Co.'8 
service. 

Jan.  1.  At  Fort  William,  Bengal,  Lt. 
Marshall,  49th  foot 

Abroad. — May  9.  On  her  V03^ge  to 
the  West  Indies,  aged  18,  Sophia,  dau. 
of  Philip  Protheroe,  esq. 

May  24.  At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  John 
Randolph,  the  distinguished  American 
orator  and  statesman. 

May  25.  At  Montreal,  Lieut.  J.  Blair, 
15th  regt. 

May  . . .  On  his  passage  to  Upper 
Canada,  George- HaNiland  Tuson,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Tuson,  Vicar  of 
Huish  and  Langport,  Somerset. 

June  26.  At  Corfu,  in  his  third  year, 
Cosmo -George -Frederick,  fifth  son  of 
Major- Gen.  Sir  Alex.  Woodford. 

JulyS.  John  William  Edmunds,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  John  Edmunds,  esq. 
of  Amb^sidfe,  Westmoreland.  He  was 
second  Lieut,  of  Admiral  Napier's  flag- 
ship, and  in  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent^ 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  boarding  the 
Rainha  line-of-battle  ship. 

In  the  same  action,  E.  Knyvett,  Lieut, 
of  Marines,  son  of  W.  Knyvett,  esq. 

July  9.  At  the  chateau  of  Miadon,  near 
Blois,  aged  89,  Count  O'ConneU,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  order  pf  St  Louis.     He  pre- 
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pared  the  Infantryregulations, \vhicb have 
been  adopted  by  France,  and  most  of  the 
states  of  Europe. 

July  15.  At  Guernsey,  in  his  79th 
year,  Robert  Abraham,  esq.  formerly  of 
Crediton,  Devonshire. 

July  16.  At  Havre  de  Grace,  Abi- 
gail, second  dau.  of  John  Robert  Nason, 
esq.  of  Alveston,  co.  Warwick. 

Lately,  M.  Marchant,  formerly  Mayor 
of  Metz,  who  was  known  as  one  of  the 
first  collectors  of  coins  in  Europe,  and 
has  left  a  most  valuable  collection. 

At  Boulogne,  aged  82,  M.  Peres,  of 
the  Haute  Garonne,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  At  the  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.  he  was  the  first  member  who  pro- 
posed imprisonment  or  banishment.     All 


his  colleagues,  who  voted  before  him, 
called  for  death. 

At  Gotha,  aged  62,  his  Royal  Hi^- 
ness  the  Duke  Alexander  Fredenck 
Charles  of  Wurteraburg,  brother-in-law 
to  King  Leopold  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kent.  He  was  born  April  24,  ]  771,  the 
7th  son  of  Frederick  Eugene,  Duke  of 
Wirtemburg,  and  married  Nov.  17,  1798, 
the  Princess  Antoinetta-Emestina- Ame- 
lia of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  died  March  13, 
1824. 

At  Brussels,  Charlotte,  second  dau. 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  of 
Frampton  House,  Dorset. 

y^ug.  9.  At  Brussels,  where  he  Avas 
attached  to  the  British  Embassy,  aged  21, 
Charles  Des  Voeux,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Chas.  Des  Voeux,  Bart. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  July  24  to  Aug.  27,  1833. 


Christened. 
Males  1205  > 
Females  11 94  J 


2399 


Buried. 
Males       1559\ooiQ   g 
Females   1660 /"^^^   | 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under 
two  years  old 634 


2  and  5  226 
5  and  10  125 
10  and  20  157 
20  and  30  237 
30  and  40  338 
40  and  50  407v 


50  and  60  362 
60  and  70  349 
70  and  80  271 
80  and  90  101 
90  and  100     12 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  Aug.  23. 


Wheat. 
55    3 


Barley. 
«.    d. 
26    1 


Oats. 

s,    d. 
19    2 


Rye. 

8*    d, 

S2    5 


Beans. 

s.     d, 

34     5 


Peas. 
8,     d, 

38    4 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Aug.  23, 
Smithfield,  Hay,  2/.  10*.  to  4/.  0*.  —  Straw,  1/.  8*.  to  1/.  13*.  —  Clover,  3/.  10*.  to  5L  0*. 

SMITHFIELD,  July  26.     To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  Slbs. 

"       -  -  --      Lamb 5*.  OJ. 'to  5*.  6dm 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Aug.  26: 

Beasts.. 2,440     Calves  220 

Sheep  &  Lambs  24,370     Pigs     320 

COAL  MARKET,  Aug.  26, 
Walls  Ends,  from  14*.  Od.  to  16*.  Sd,  per  ton.      Other  sorts  from  12*.  OJ.  to  14*.  9rf. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt— Town  Tallow,  51*.  6d.     Yellow  Russia,  47*.  Qd. 

SOAP.  — Yellow,  62*.     Mottied,  70*.  Curd,  72*. 

CANDLES,  8*.  per  doz.    Moulds,  9*.  6J. 


Beef. 3*.  Od.  to  4*.  Qd. 

Mutton 4*.  0^.  to  4*.  Sd. 

Veal 4*.  Od,  to  5s,  Od, 

Pork 3*.  4rf.  to  4*.  Sd. 


as 


PRICES  OF  SHARES. 

At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Beothees,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

23,  Change  Alley,  ComhiU. 

Birmingham  Canal,  25ar Ellesmere  and  Chester,  81. Grand  Junction,  245. 

Kennet  and  Avon   Canal,  28J. Leeds  and  Liverpool,  465. Regent's, 

17. Rochdale,  110. London  Dock  Stock,  531 -St.   Katharine's,  7Qj. 

West  India,   100. Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,   210.-- — ^  Grand 

Junction  Water  Works,  57^. West  Middlesex,  76. Globe  Insurance,  150. 

——Guardian,  28^. Hope,  6i, — -Chartered  Gas  Lights  55. Imperial  G*6, 

524 Phoenix  Gas,  6^.pm. rlndepwident,  45. General  United,  44^. ?Ca- 

nada  Land  Company,  55. Reversionary  Interest,  124. 

For  Prices  of  all  oth^  Shares  inquire  as  above. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Vincent  Someuville  informs  us, 
that  many  interesting  relics  of  Roman 
pottery  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
making  a    sewer    opposite    St.  Olave^s 
Church,    Tooley-street.     The   most  re- 
markable of  these,  according  to  the  sketch 
forwarded  to  us,  are  two  considerable 
fragments  of  bowls  of  the  Samian  ware, 
one  of  the  small  cups  forming  two  con- 
vex curves  on  the  outer  side.     We  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  potters*  marks,  as 
transcribed.-— How  (eranioi.  should  be 
raid,  we  cannot  conjecture^  without  it  be 
identical  with  osiravni — Januarios  blun- 
dered and  reversed.     Fa...  are  perhaps 
the  initials  of  Fabii ;  of.  eECVv  should 
doubtless  be  read  OfScin^  Secundi ;  Vir- 
tulis,  perhaps  Vitalis.     See  the  list  by 
Mr.  Kempe,  of  potters'  names,   on  the 
Roman    pottenr    from    St.    Michael's, 
Crooked-lane,  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXIV. 
p.  201.     Thirteen  Saxon  and  four  Ro- 
man coins  were  at  the  same  time  disco- 
vered.    Some  fragments  of  ornamental 
sculpture,  from  that  very  early  specimen 
of  Norman   architecture,  the   Prior  of 
Lewes'  Inn  (of  which  an  account  appear- 
ed in  our  vol.  C.  pt.  i.  p.  297),  are  no- 
ticed.— The  circumstance  affoMs  addi- 
tional testimony  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  the  spot  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of   St.  Saviour's    Church,    a 
Christian  fane  which  probably  arose  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman,  temple,  as  also  of 
the  early  embankment  of  the   southern 
shore  of  the  Thames. 

T,  L.  C.    observes,    «'  Your    Corre- 
spondent Y.  T.  is  rather  unhappy  in  his 
reference  to  the   Roman  Cathohc  pre- 
lates, as  authority  for  the  Colonial  Bi- 
shops  being  addressed  as  *  My  Lord,* 
*  Your  Grace,*  &c.     Those  Prelates  ai'e 
so  addressed,  chiefly  however  by  their 
own  flock,  under  the  assumption  tliat  they 
are    the   rightful    Bishops    {and    conse- 
quently Barons)  of  the  sees  usurped  by 
the  Protestants.     It  is  quite  clear  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  &c.   are  not  Lord 
Bishops." —  The   same    Correspondent 
asks,   *'  if  any  one  can  inform  him  of 
the  descendants,  if  any,  of  Ralph  How- 
ard,  who  married   a    daughter  of    the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII." — Also,  '*  for 
any  particulars  relative  to   a  family  of 
Hasds,  supposed  to  have  resided  at  a 
place  called   Shelton,   now  covered  by 
Newcastle-under-Line.     There  are  two 
Sheltons  mentioned  in  old  maps  of  Staf- 
fordshire,   both    adjoining    Newcastle- 
under-Line.     A  Robert  Hasels,  esq.  of 
Shelton,  co.  Wicklow,  lies  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kilbride,  co.  Wicklow.  He 
was  a  Dative  of  England,  and  is  supposed 


to  have  named  his  residence  there  after 
Shelton  in  Staffordshire?" 

F.  D.  suggests  to  any  person  skilled  in 
drawing,  and  passing  through  Amiens, 
and  other  cathedral  towns  on  the  Conti-  ' 
nent,  to  make  copies  (either  in  plaister  or 
with  the  pencil)  of  the  singular  Sculp- 
tures, and  particularly  of  the  zodiacal 
signs  and  masonic  83rmbols,  that  are 
usually  found  on  those  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  H.   Clive  .  remarks,  *^  If   the 
*  Arbitrator'  who  inquired  in  your  hun- 
dredth volume,  part  ii.  p.  386,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  the  contraction  '  w'.'  acted 
on  the  reasonable  but  unsupported  and 
evidently  erroneous  suggestion  of  Exo- 
NiENSis  in  the  same  vol.  p.  604,  1  fear  his 
award  was  not  a  just  one.     In  an  Eng- 
lish  Indenture,  now  in  m^  possession, 
and  just  of  the  age  he  inqmres  for,  made 
between   Michael    Clyve    and    Thomas 
Gowldock,  in    the  20th   Henry   VIII. 
A.D.  1528,  being  a  lease  of  two  manors ; 
the  contraction  *  w< '  (itself  being  a  con- 
traction of  the  contraction  w^)  is  several 
times  used  as  follows,  and  always  in  the 
place  of  with  .•—' w*in  the  p')rs8he,* — *  w*  all 
the  londes,' — *  It"",  the  w*in  wrytyne  My- 
chaell  Clyve,* — *  to  w*in  boundyn  hys  ffer- 
mer  Thomas  Gowldok,*  &c." 

A  Member  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  says,  "In 
the  Metropolis  there  are  about  190 
Schools,  wnich  are  in  union  with  the 
NationsJ  Society,  which  contains  upwards 
of  20,000  children.  Now,  if  impropriate 
Libraries  were  annexed  to  each  of  these 
Schools,  the  books  would  be  circulated 
amongst  nearly  100,000  of  the  labouring 
population;  and  this  at  so  small  an  ex- 
pense, as  not  to  be  felt  even  by  the  poorest 
individual.  It  is  on  these  considerations 
that  *  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,'  has  resolved  to  grant  a 
donation  of  books  and  tracts,  to  the 
amount  of  five  pounds,  to  any  National 
School  which  vnH  purchase  to  the  same 
amount  from  its  Catalogue  at  cost  prices.** 
We  are  obliged  to  defer  to  our  next 
Number  some  original  Letters  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Polwhele; 
as  well  as  our  memoir  of  that  excellent 
lady. 

Additions  and  Corrections. 

Part  i.  p.  646, /or  jubilee  rMrf  jubilees. 
—P.  651,  fir  Richard  Parker  read  R. 
Paikes. 

Part  ii.  p.  165,  b.  line  19  from  bot- 
tom,*' I  hear  **  is  repeated  once  too  often. 

P.  186,  b.  line  14  from  bottom,  fir 
Teys  read  Seys. 
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ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE   IN    INDIA. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Gloster  Terrace, 
Hoxton,  Aug  12. 

IT  will  no  doubt  have  been  observ- 
ed by  those  of  your  readers,  "whose 
leisure  and  inclination  may  have  in- 
duced them  to  bestow  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal on  my  last  letter,  that  its  design 
was  an  elucidation  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  that  empire  in  India,  which  has 
been  established  and  maintained  there 
for  now  nearly  a  century,  by  the  East 
India  Company. 

With  this  view  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  our  connexion  with  India 
was  briefly  adverted  to,  and  those 
more  than  implied  conditions  upon 
which  the  natives  of  that  country  have 
during  so  many  years  permitted  the 
Company  to  exercise  dominion  over 
them  were  stated;  together  with  the 
several  steps  towards  an  amelioration 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany's servants  ;  always  with  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives  in  favour  of  their  own  customs 
and  religious  distinctions  or  supersti- 
tions, which  prejudices,  however  ab- 
surd they  may  be  in  the  estimation 
of  Europeans,  are,  in  India,  equiva- 
lent with  public  opinion  in  England. 

That  letter  also  notices  the  forma- 
tion of  improved  judicial  establish- 
ments by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
pany, without,  at  the  same  time,  over- 
turning the  institutions  of  the  natives ; 
together  with  the  recognition  of  the 
distinctions  of  caste,  and  of  the  seve- 
ral religious  of  the  inhabitants,  subject 
only  to  such  general  regulations  as 
should  thereafter  be  determined  upon 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community ;  and  further  the  cautious 
and  progressive  introduction,  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  that  rule,  of  cer- 
tain changes  which  have  been  subse- 
quently ordained  in  the  cases  of  in/an' 


ticide;  human  sacrifices;  the  invtoUt^ 
hility  of  the  Bramin  caste;  Dhuma ; 
witchcraft ;  and  finally  of  slavery  and 
slave  trqffic.  These  several  topics 
were  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  system  of  administra- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  and  pur- 
sued in  India  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany :  wisely,  and  beneficially  for  the 
native  population,  as  the  advocates 
of  the  Company  may  reasonably  con- 
tend, and  hitherto  with  entire  success. 
With  respect  to  Slavery,  it  was 
very  briefly  remarked,  that  Uie  rela- 
tions which  pass  under  that  name  in 
India,  differ  essentially  from  the  slavery 
of  the  negro; — that  in  fact  slavery 
among  the  Hindoos  is  rather  a  reli- 
gious than  a  civil  distinction,  and  that 
in  all  cases,  Hindoo  or  Mahomedali, 
slavery  in  India  is  subject  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Company's  regulations, 
administered  by  European  magistrate^ ; 
by  the  further  application  of  which 
corrective,  together  with  other  means 
of  moral  inculcation,  it  may  be  expect- 
ed, and  the  expectation  ought  not  to 
be  deemed  too  sanguine,  that  slavery 
will  in  a  very  few  years  be  so  com- 
pletely abrogated  in  India,  as  to  leave 
not  even  the  name. 

Upon  this  interesting  topic.  Slavery 
in  India,  1  beg  permission  to  refer  to 
a  very  large  collection  of  documents 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1828  ; 
composed  of  extracts,  chronologically 
arranged,  from  such  parts  of  die  re- 
cords of  the  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Island  presiden- 
cies, as  relate  either  to  the  state  of 
slavery  in  India ;  to  an  inland  traffic 
in  slaves  which  was  formerly  carried 
On  by  the  natives  of  India,  with  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  prevent 
it ;  or  to  a  suppressea  traffic  in  slaves 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.     These  docu- 
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ments  establisli,  beyond  all  question, 
the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India, 
as  administered  by  the  East  India 
Company,  has  been  for  much  more 
than  half  a  century  of  a  decidedly 
anti-slavery  character. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  slavery, 
it  "will  be  observed,  on  reference  to 
these  documents,*  that  the  power  of 
the  East  India  Company  has  in  every 
instance  be^a  exerted  for  its  ameliora- 
tion, and  for  the  punishment  of  acts 
of  cruelty  to  slaves,  whether  Hindoo 
or  Mahomedan.  Several  such  cases 
are  to  be  found  among  the  papers, 
particularly  a  case  of  slave-murder  by 
a  Brahmin,  which  occurred  in  the  year 
I820.t  This  Brahmn  had  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  and  for  a  venial  fault,  cut  down 
his  slave  girl  with  a  sabre.  For  this 
act  he  was  held  amenable  to  the  gene- 
ral law  of  India,  as  administered  by 
the  Company,  and  was  accordingly 
arraigned  before  the  Circuit  Court, 
tried  for  the  murder,  convicted,  and 
executed. 

The  inland  traffic  in  slaves  which 
was.  formerly  carried  on  between  the 
Company's  provinces  respectively,  and 
between  those  provinces  and  neigh- 
bouring states,  was  interdicted  many 
years  since,  by  authority  of  the  Com- 
pany (notwithstanding  that  it  had 
uniformly  been  sanctioned  by  the  for- 
mer Mahomedan  governments)  and  is 
now  punishable  as  a  crime,  whenever 
detected.  In  such  cases  the  captive 
natives  are  liberated  and  provided  for 
by  the  Government ;  of  which  several 
instances  will  be  found  among  the  pa- 
pers! above  referred  to.. 

In  the  suppression  of  a  maritime 
traffic  in  slaves,  the  exertions  of  the 
Company's  servants  appear  by  these 
papers  §  to  have  been  attended  with 
no  inconsiderable  success.  Some  of 
the  cases  are  worthy  of  especial  no- 
tice, as  strikingly  illustrating  the  in- 
herent evils  of  this  species  of  com- 
merce, (if  indeed  transactions  so  nefa- 
rious may  be  honoured  with  a  title  so 

•  See  Papers,  pp.  10,  58,  61,  72,  74, 
92,  95,  97,  1 19,  121,  134,  225,  227,  349, 
371,382,  417,  452,  550,  560. 

t  Page  371. 

I  See  pp.  26,  27,  98,  111,  213,232, 
241,  266,  267,  326,  339,  342,  371,  373, 
376, 418,  539. 

§  See  pp.  13,  la  22,  23, 27,  28, 41, 47, 
55,  78,  99,  1.35,  207,  215,  217,  226,  253, 
254,  377,  468,  477,  548>  553,  569,  791, 
799,814. 


dignified,)  and  the  just  and  benevo- 
lent character  of  the  Company's  Go- 
vernment. 

The  first  case  to  which  your  read- 
ders  may  be  referred,  occurred  in  the 
year  1789,  when  Captain  Horrebow, 
the  commander  of  a  Danish  trading 
vessel,  was  detected  in  endeavouring 
to  transport  some  Indian  children 
from  Calcutta,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  sold  into  slavery  at  the  Mauri- 
tius. This  man  was  immediately 
prosecuted,  by  order  of  the  Company's 
Government,  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Calcutta,  fiy  that  Court  the  natives 
of  India  living  under  the  Company's 
protection,  were  then  declared  to  be 
invested  with  the  personal  rights  of 
British  subjects ;  and  Horrebow  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  a  misdemeanoar 
in  his  attempted  violation  of  those 
rights,  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  to  give  ample  seen- 
rity  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 
His  sentence  was  carried  into  full  ef- 
fect ;  and  immediately  upon  his  con- 
viction, the  Governor  General,  Lord 
Comwallis,  issued  a  proclamation, 
dated  22d  July,  1789«$  declaratory  of 
the  law  respecting  slave  traffic,  either 
on  the  cbntinent  of  India,  or  within 
the  Company's  maritime  limits. ||  The 
law,  as  declared  on  that  occasion,  has 
since  been  enforced  in  all  cases ;  even 
in  some  which  were  of  peculiar  deli- 
cacy, as  involving  eventual  discussion 
between  the  British  Government  at 
home  and  the  foreign  States  of  Eu- 
rope :  particularly  in  that  of  Mr. 
Borell,  a  Swiss  officer,  and  the  ship 
Hero,  which  also  occurred  in  the 
year  1789 ;  .that  of  M.  Monier,  which 
occurred  in  the  following  year;  and 
that  of  a  French  vessel,  which  was 

§  See  p.  18.  " 

II  At  this  time  the  Company's  exclu- 
sive rights  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  seas  beyond  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  a  vigilant  superintendance  was 
exercised  over  all  transactions  on  those 
seas,  both  by  the  Company's  commercial 
marine,  which  consisted  of  ships  of  la]*ge 
tonnage,  well  armed,  and  navigated  by 
commanders  well  acquainted  with  tbe 
Indian  and  African  coasts,  and  by  a  local 
marine  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company.  By  the  charter  of  1813,  how- 
ever, the  Company's  limits  were  abridg- 
ed ;  one  consequence  of  which  abridg- 
ment appears  to  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  flourishing  Anglo- Galilean 
slave  trade  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Africa. 
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discovered  in  the  river  Hooglily  in 
the  year  1/91>  slave-laden.  In  this 
latter  case,  although  the  French  com- 
mandant made  his  escape,  the  pilot 
and  crew  were  imprisoned,  and  the 
natives  whom  it  had  been  designed  to 
enslave,  were  liberated  and  protected ; 
but  not  until,  according  to  the  report 
of  some  of  the  parties,  the  lives  of 
thirty  male  youths  had  been  sacrificed 
in  the  attempt  to  enslave  them. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  here  recording  the  name  of  the  ma- 
gistrate of  Hooghly,  who  was  the 
means  of  detecting  this  intended  vio- 
lation of  the  Company's  authority, 
Mr,  Nathan  Wright  Hewett :  together 
with  that  of  a  not  less  estimable  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  Mr.  Taylor, 
acting  magistrate  of  Madras,  whose 
agency  was  equally  successful  in  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  several 
more  extensive  speculations  in  slave 
traffic,  which  some  natives  of  France 
and  Holland*  were  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  execute  in  the  north- 
em  Circars.  The  Madras  Council, 
upon  being  made  acquainted  with 
these  latter  proceedings,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation similar  to  that  which  had 
been  issued  by  the  Governor  General ; 
and  several  subsequent  attempts  of  the 
French  and  Dutch,  between  the  years 
1/90  and  1/94,  to  establish  a  slave 
trade  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  were 
frustrated  under  the  sanction  of  that 
proclamation,  chiefly  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.Yeates  of  Ingeram, 
and  the  Local  Council  of  Vizagapatam. 
All  the  native  agents  who  were  detected 
iniurthering  these  attempts,  met  with 
merited  punishment,  as  did  some  of 
the  individuals  of  the  Dutch  and 
French  nations  who  were  parties  in 
them ;  nor  do  the  functionaries  who 
then  represented  those  nations  in  In- 
dia, appear  to  have  interfered  for  the 
protection  of  their  countrymen  from 
the  exercise  of  the  Company's  autho- 
rity. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Madras,  and  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  on  the  coast,  which 
have  been  here  adverted  to,  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, they  expressed  themselves  in  the 
following  strong  and  decisive  terms :  f 
— "  We  cannot  too  highly  commend 
your  conduct  in  endeavouring  to  put  an 

*  See  Papers,  pp.  468  to  538. 
t  P.  525, 


end  to  the  cruel  trqfflc  carried  on  by  the 
French  and  Dutch,  in  the  purchase  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Circars 
as  slaves.  The  zeal  arid  activity  mani' 
fested  by  the  Chief  and  Council  of  Vi- 
zagapatam, and  by  Mr.  Yeates  the  resi- 
dent at  Ingeram,  in  procuring  the  re- 
lease  of  a  number  of  these  unhappy  peo- 
pie,  is  very  praiseworthy,  and  the  mea- 
sures pointed  out  by  you  will,  we  trust, 
put  an  end  to  a  commerce  so  inhuman.*' 

There  are  in  the  great  body  of 
printed  documents  above  referred  to, 
containing  some  valuable  papers,  many 
other  cases  illustrative  of  the  de- 
cidedly anti-slavery  character  of  the 
East  India  Company's  administra- 
tion in  India.  Amotig  them  X  may  be 
noticed  that  of  one  of  the  Company's 
chaplains,  who,  having  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  brought  a  native  of  Ben- 
gal with  him  as  far  as  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  in  the  character  of  his 
servant,  there  sold  him  as  a  slave. 
This  individual,  the  Rev.  Rob.  Carr, 
very  narrowly  escaped  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  Company  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  expenses  attendant  on 
the  liberation  of  the  young  Indian, 
and  on  his  safe  return  to  Calcutta. 

A  particular  reference  to  the  dates 
of  these  transactions  is  necessary,  in 
order  sufficiently  to  estimate  their  va- 
lue in  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
East  India  Company's  administration 
in  India.  The  proclamation  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  which  did  not  enact,  but 
merely  make  known  the  illegality  of 
slave  trsiffic  within  the  Company's 
dominions,  is  dated  in  July  1789;  the 
proclamation  issued  at  Madras,  in 
1/90 ;  and  the  Court's  commendatory 
letter  in  1794.  By  the  first  procla- 
mation it  was  declared,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in 
India,  that  the  Company  regarded  all 
those  natives  who  were  subjected  to 
their  control,  as  entitled  also  to  their 
protection ;  and  prohibited  any  at- 
tempt at  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their 
subjects ;  neither  themselves  consent- 
ing as  merchants  to  engage  in  suck 
a  traffic,  nor  suffering  it  to  be  con- 
.  ducted  by  others  withii\^  their  juris- 
diction as  sovereigns. 

Widely  different  were  the  feelings 
and  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  slave 
traffic,  which  prevailed  at  the  same 

time  among  influential  men  in  Great 

. '     •  -  - 
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Britain.  A  tremendously  destructiye 
trade  in  negroes  was  then  carried  on 
by  Britons,  and  had  been  so  for  many 
years,  between  the  north-western  coasts 
of  Africa  and  the  British  West  India 
Islands ;  and  when  a  desire  for  the 
prohibition  of  that  traffic  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  year  17S7,  and  again  in  1788, 
and  when  its  prohibition  was  formally 
proposed  in  1 789,  it  was  decidedly  nega- 
tived. From  the  date  first  mentioned, 
during  twenty  succeeding  years,  this 
trade  continued  to  be  carried  on,  north 
of  the  equator,  without  any  legislative 
prohibition,  a  circumstance  which  has 
since  been,  although  unfairly,  con- 
strued into  legislative  sanction.  Un- 
happily the  records  of  Parliament  do 
prove  but  too  clearly  that  during  that 
period  the  leading  members  of  both 
Houses  debated,  doubted,  and  demurr- 
ed, calling  session  after  session  for 
fresh  evidence,  in  a  case  which  was 
self-evident,  until  at  length  the  late 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  immortal  cham- 
pion of  the  most  oppressed  portion  of 
the  human  race,  achieved  his  truly  glo- 
rious victory,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  those  same  principles  of 
humanity  triumph  at  home,  which 
had  been  so  long  acted  upon  in  India, 
under  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  East  India  Company.  As  it  re- 
spects that  body,  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, and  due  to  them  to  place  on 
record  the  fact,  that  with  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  their  servants  in  India, 
the  great  question  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  slave  traffic  had  long  been  finally 
disposed  of  by  a  just  and  true  verdict, 
as  appears  by  the  prosecution  of  Hor- 
rebow,  the  proclamations  subsequently 
issued  in  India,  and  the  Court's  com- 
mendatory letter.  Meeting  from  time 
to  time  in  their  house  in  Leadenhall- 
street  in  the  City  of  London,  to  con- 
duct, without  noise  or  observation, 
the  government  of  many  millions 
of  subjects  in  another  hemisphere, 
and  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse 
with  far  distant  countries,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  had 
decided  that  it  was  neither  politic  nor 
expedient  for  them  to  divest  any  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  of  natural 
rights,  and  personal  character ;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  lash  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  unremunerated  services,  was  not 
a  means  which  they  could  patronize, 
in  order  either  to  strengthen  their  do- 


minion abroad,  or  to  secure  conuner* 
cial  profits  at  home. 

There  has-been  one  species  of  mari- 
time slave  traffic  in  India  which  re* 
mains  still  to  be  noticed.  It  was  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  the  sappreseioD 
of  it,  if  it  be  yet  entirely  suppressed,  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  expense  to  the  East  India 
Company.  This  traffic  had  been  carried 
on  for  centuries  by  the  Arab  chie&« 
whose  petty  states  line  the  Persian 
gulph.  Its  immediate  objects  were 
choice  specimens  of  the  human  family, 
and  of  the  female  sex,  with  which  me 
wealthy  Arabs  were  wont  to  stock  the 
apartments  in  their  palaces  appropria- 
ted to  women,  gleaning  them  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  they  have 
had  access,  with  an  eagerness  and  zeal 
similar  to  that  with  which  the  col- 
lectors of  tulips  and  butterflies  in  this 
country  hunt  after  choice  and  rare 
specimens  of  fiowers  and  insects. 
Diversity  of  complexion,  and  other 
merely  external  peculiarities,  appear 
to  have  been  the  chief  objects  of  desire, 
as  well  as  the  all  powerful  motives 
to  the  most  daring  enterprise ;  and 
for  the  gratification  of  this  taste,  no 
pains  were  spared  and  no  perils  de- 
clined. The  East  India  Company's 
Bombay  Marine  Establishment  proba- 
bly owes  its  origin  to  the  laudable 
desire  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
always  felt  to  protect  the  natives  of 
India  generally,  and  particularly  those 
on  the  exposed  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  on  all  the  western  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  de- 
predations of  these  Arabs;  and  not- a 
few  romantic  and  interesting  adven- 
tures, as  well  as  some  fierce  contests 
between  the  Arab  cruizers  and  the 
Company's  Marine,  have  been  the  con- 
sequences. 

But  the  enterprises  of  these  tribes  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  always  re- 
stricted to  the  Company's  dominions : 
on  the  contrary,  their  corsairs  are 
stated  to  have  been  flying  at  one  time 
all  over  the  Indian  Seas,  and  it  is 
believed  occasionally  cruized  among 
the  Eastern  Islands.  The  late  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,*  when  he  held  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant  Grovemorof 
Fort  Marlborough,  discovered  that  the 

*  See  more  particulars  in  Mr.  Fisher^k 
Memoir  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  our 
vol.  xcvL  i.  p.  78. 
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Arabs  of  the  Persian  Gulph  were 
in  the  practice  of  infesting  a  small 
island  adjoining  to  Sumatra  called 
Pulo  Neas  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
endowed  with  some  features  of  pecu- 
liar comelinesss.  Sir  Stamford  endea- 
voured to  throw  the  shield  of  the 
Company's  protection  over  these  harm- 
less islanders,  in  order  to  defend  them 
from  the  midnight  attacks  of  their 
wild  and  intractable  invaders  :  but  as 
Sumatra  and  the  Eastern  Islands  have 
since  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  as- 
certain to  what  extent  this  marauding 
traffic  may  still  exist  on  these  and  other 
coasts,  which  do  not  now  enjoy  ade- 
quate protection. 

.  Leaving  the  subject  of  Slavery   in 
India,  upon  which  some  of  your  rea- 
ders may  consider  the    observations 
already  made  as  unnecessarily  diffuse, 
I  will  adduce  only  one  other  instance 
in  which  the  Company's  authority  has 
been  discreetly  exercised  for  the  abro- 
gation of  barbarous  customs  in  India. 
It  is  one  of  early  date  ;  contemporary 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Criminal 
Courts,  and  the  regulation  of  Criminal 
Justice :  when  certain  revolting  punish- 
ments, such  as  maiming  the  body  by 
the  amputation  of  limbs,  putting  out. 
eyes,  &c.,  were  discontinued,  and  the 
more  merciful,  though  not  less  efficient 
sanctions  of  the  law  in  use  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, such  as  confinement,  or  banish- 
nient  of  the  person  of  the  offender,  or, 
in  extreme   cases,  taking  his  life  by 
hanging  by  the  neck,    were  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.     The  introduc- 
tion  of   these    changes    fell    strictly 
within   the    province   of  the    ruling 
power ;  while  the  changes  themselves, 
violating  no  essential  rules  of  caste, 
nor    interfering    with    any    personsd 
rights  or  relative  claims  of  the  peo- 
ple,  were  calculated   to  give   no  of- 
fence, but  to  impress  the  Company's 
subjects   with  favorable  ideas  of  the 
general  clemency  of  the  Government. 
Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show 
by  a  reference  to  particular  and  pro- 
minent facts  the  cautious  policy  which 
has  been  observed  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  dealing  with  the  Criminal 
Justice  of  their  extensive  dominions, 
it  may  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe, 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  Civil 
Judicature  of  the  country,  the  insH- 
tutiofu,  customs,  habits,   and  opinions 
of  the  natives,  both  Hindoo  and  Ma-- 


homeddn,  have  been,  Subjected  to  little, 
if  any  violation.  The  laws  of  inherit- 
ance, and  all  that  connects  with  rights 
of  property  or  degrees  of  relationship, 
remain  essentially  as  they  were ;  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  are  still  disposed  of 
in  the  Company's  Courts,  by  refer- 
ence to  those  ancient  written  au- 
thorities which  are  held  in  high  vene- 
ration by  the  people,  and  which  are 
still  expounded  by  learned  natives  of 
both  religions,  of  whom  one  of  each 
religion  is  attached  to  every  Court. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  those  who  first  established  the  Com- 
pany's dominion    in    India,    that   it 
was  either  incumbent  upon  them  to 
attempt  the   authoritative  subversion 
of  the  laws  of  a  whole  people,  or  that 
it  would  have  been  practicable  for  them 
to  have  effected  such  a  change.     On 
the  contrary  they  considered,  that  the 
natives   of  all  descriptions  had  been 
educated  in  the  observance  of  those, 
laws,  and  in  respect  for  the  institutions 
of  their   country;    that   the  written 
dicta  of  those  laws  were  in  the  lan- 
guages,  and   incorporated    with    the 
literature,   of   the  diffierent    parts   of 
India ;  and,  therefore,  that  not  only 
was  the  conduct  of  the  many  millions 
of  human  beings  who  inhabited  the 
Peninsula,   for  the   most  part  regu- 
lated by  those  laws  and  institutions, 
but  their  expectations   and  anticipa- 
tions  were   founded   upon  the    per- 
petuity of  them  ;  and  thence  it  seems 
to    have    followed  that   any  sudden 
subversion,  had  it  been   practicable, 
or  any  unsuccessful  attempt  at  such  a 
change,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
excite  a  most  extreme  and  probably 
fatal  agitation ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
a  just   and  accurate    administration 
of  those  laws,   subject  only  to  such 
improvements  and  changes  as  time  and 
an  improved  state  of  intelligence  among 
the  natives  might  render  practicable, 
was  considered  by  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  government  of  India, 
and  is  apparently  still  regarded  by  the 
Company's  servants,  as  a  course  most 
promotive  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  governed,  and  most  fiavorable  to 
the  legitimate  views  of  the  governors. 
To  this  general  rule  an  innovation 
upon  the  civil  institutions  of  India,  of 
some  importance  and  of  a  recent  date, 
scarcely  furnishes  an  exception  ;  as  it 
might  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  been 
determined  upon  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod.^ By  a  regulation  of  1831,  conver- 
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sion  to  Chrisiianity  does  not  forfeit 
rights  of  caste,  or  inheritance,  or  any 
temporal  advantages  connected  with 
caste.  This  concession  the  natives  of 
India  have  very  reasonably  b<een  called 
upon  to  make,  seeing  that  they  enjoy 
protection,  peace,  and  good  govern- 
ment under  Christian  rulers. 

There  are  unquestionably  nume- 
rous occasions,  upon  which  the  cor- 
rect administration  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty among  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
dans  is  calculated  to  shock  the  tender 
consciences  of  persons  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion.  These  occasions 
arise  out  of  litigations  for  property 
or  personal  services,  which  have  been 
appropriated  as  endowments  for  the 
support  of  the  religion  of  the  people  ; 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
magistrate  to  avoid  such  an  interfer- 
ence as  will  amount  to  a  direct  recog- 
nition fjf  rights  connected  with  or  grow- 
ing out  of  the  religious  distinctions  of 
tie  several  parties,  whether  they  be 
Hindoos  or  Mahomedans.  In  &ese 
cases  it  has  been  considered  the 
safest  course,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
most  conformable  with  the  just  and 
benevolent  principles  of  Christians, 
for  rulers  professing  the  Christian  faith 
to  fulfil  the  original  contract  made  by 
them  with  their  native  subjects,  Hin- 
doo, Mahomedan,  and  Christian,  and 
to  do  strict  justice  between  all  parties  in 
the  several  characters  in  which  those 
parties  are  entitled  to  appear  before 
them  and  demand  it ;  that  is,  to  Hin- 
doos as  Hindoos ;  to  Mahomedans  as 
Mahomedans;  and  to  Christians  as 
Christians ;  and  not,  in  the  professed 
administration  of  justice,  to  permit 
themselves  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
control,  with  the  view  of  supporting 
the  true  religion,  by  acts  of  oppression, 
or  a  denial  of  justice  to  parties  pro- 
fessing another,  which  the  magistrate 
may  know,  but  which  the  parties  do 
not  believe  to  be  a  false  one. 

Had  the  East  India  Company  ob- 
served any  other  rule  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  nothing  less*  than  a 
denial  of  justice  must  in  many  cases 
have  been  the  consequence.  Let  it, 
for  instance,  be  supposed  that  a  Hin- 
doo thief  had  stolen  from  the  resi- 
dence of  another  Hindoo,  a  silver 
image  of  fiudha,  the  family  idol ;  that 
the  idol  was  traced  to  the  possession 
of  the  man  who  had  stolen  it,  and 
that  they  were  together  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate.    He^  although  a 


Christian,  must  compel  the  restonu 
tion  of  the  stolen  idol,  claimed  as  it 
was  in  its  character  of  an  idol,  and  for 
purposes  of  warship,  and  punish  the 
thief  (thereby  enabling  the  heathen  ta 
say  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Ckrii" 
tian  magistrate  for  the  repossession  qf 
the  very  object  of  his  idolatry),  or  he 
must  refuse  to  do  justice. 

Other  cases  there  are ;  such  as  rent, 
or  interest  of  money,  or  money  due  to 
heathen  establishments,  payment  of 
which,  when  due,  if  Uie  magistrate 
does  not  inforce,  he  denies  justice. 

The  Police  of  India,  which  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  the  CcNm- 
pany,  although  by  a  native  agency,  is 
not  less  necessarily  subservient  to  tlie 
protection  and  regnlatioD  of  Maho- 
medan superstition  and  Hindoo  idola- 
try. The  people,  in  their  religions  as- 
semblies,  processions,  and  festivals, 
are  told  what  they  may  or  may  not  do 
consistently  with  the  regulations  t£ 
the  Circar, 

In  like  manner  does  the  Rsysinni 
administration  of  India  impose  on  the 
Company's  servants  an  interf(M'ence 
with  native  superstition,  which  has 
very  recently  been  madc,tiiough  cause- 
lessly, ground  of  complaint  in  this 
country  against  the  Company's  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
subject,  I  must,  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tation, solicit  your  indulgence,  while 
I  endeavour  to  show,  in  another  letter^ 
the  ample  protection  and  support 
which  professed  Christians  of  au  de- 
nomituitions  have,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company's 
connexion  with  India,  enjoyed  under 
them :  abo  the  effectual  aid  which  they 
have  given  to  benevolent  institutions ; 
to  plans  of  public  improvement,  and 
to  the  diffusion  of  European  arts  and 
sciences ;  together  wiih  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  towards  the 
education  of  the  native  population  of 
British  India. 

Thomas  Fisbxr. 


W.  of  Oxford,  says,  *<  Among  the  pri* 
vileges  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Waltham» 
temp.  Ric.  L  and  also  among  those  gnunt- 
ed  to  the  Priory  of  Pulton,  temp.  Ed- 
ward III.  I  find  the  right  of  Oreste  men* 
tioned.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  one 
of  your  philological  and  antiquarian  read- 
ers, if  he  will  fevour  me  with  the  mean* 
ingof  the  term." 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I  SHALL  not  hesitate,  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  materials  of  the  oldest 
portions  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  to  de- 
signate them  as  Norman  architecture; 
and  though  I  shall  perhaps  never  deem 
it  necessary  to  offer  any  conjecture  as 
to  what  prelate  built  the  main  part  of 
the  existing  church  on  the  site  of  the 
Saxon  edifice,  1  may  hereafter  enter 
more  fully  than  at  present  on  the 
question  of  its  date,  for  thie  sake  of 
elucidating  a  very  interesting  point  in 
the  general  history  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture.  The  design  of  this 
building  is  severely  plain ;  the  con- 
struction coarse,  but  remarkably  solid 
and  very  strong ;  the  materials,  brick 
and  cement,  generally  in  layers  of  al- 
most equal  Siickness  and  of  almost 
equal  strength  and  durability.  But 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  this  ancient  church  is  its  magnifi- 
cent size.  Ample  dimensions  belong 
to  all  its  parts  and  proportions :  in 
the  height  and  space  of  the  walls  and 
aisles,  and  the  boldness  of  all  the  con- 
stituent features  of  the  design^  this 
specimen  is  not  greatly  exceeded  by 
any  other  in  England. 

Whether  or  not  the  nave  was  origi- 
nally extended  to  its  present  unequalled 
length,  and  whether  the  figure  and 
proportion  of  the  choir  were  changed 
and  enlarged  at  the  time  that  both 
were  partially  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  points  of  great  uncertainty. 

The  genuine  Norman  plan  of  cathe- 
dral and  abbey  churches,  as  I  have 
remarked  in  another  work,*  moref 
nearly  resembled  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  Christian  cross,  than  any 
plan  adopted  by  the  ancients  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  ;  and  it  is  probable  tha£ 
no  very  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  building  now  before  us,  has  taken 
place.  I  of  course  omit  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  seems 
never  to  have  formed  a  distinct  mem- 
ber of  a  Norman  plan :  its  introduc- 
tion as  a  component  part  of  the  design 
of  churches  of  subsequent  antiquity, 
first  disturbed  the  character  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  plan  which  had  been  so 
well  considered,  and  so  long  establish- 
ed, by  the  Normans.     A  Lady  Chapel 

•  Prefece  to  the  «*  Views  of  the  Ca- 
thedrals of  England  and  Wales,  with  De- 
scriptions,*' 1822. 
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was  added  to  this  edifice  at  the  period 
hefore  named,  when  the  first  general 
alteration  of  the  Norman  church  was 
accomplished. 

The  position  of  the  choir  remained 
unchanged.  It  had  as  its  centre  the 
lofty  area  of  the  lantern,  and  the  mag- 
nificent space  of  the  four  great  arches 
by  which  it  was  supported,  thus  com- 
manding in  a  single  view,  from  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  sacred 
part  of  the  interior,  all  the  chief  archi- 
tectural and  accessory  embellishments 
of  the  building.  By  this  noble  ar- 
rangement a  flood  of  light  was  shed 
from  many  windows  above  and  around, 
upon  the  high  altar,  which  stood  not 
far  beyond  the  line  of  the  eastern  pil- 
lars of  the  tower ;  and  the  nave,  which 
commenced  at  liie  roodloft  between 
the  third  and  fourth  divisions  from 
the  lantern,  had  its  due  share  of  ex- 
tent beyond  the  arbitrary  limit  fixed 
by  the  roodloft,  which  inclosed  a 
greater  or  less  space  in  proportion  to 
tiie  requirements  of  the  monastery. 

The  early  Norman  architects  inva- 
riably adhered  to  this  noble  plan,  it 
was  however  soon  departed  from; 
though  in  the  instance  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  the  ancient  arrangement  was 
preferred.  The  western  limb  of  the 
cross  became  in  almost  every  other 
example  shortened,  the  eastern  elon- 
gated ;  the  tramsepts  for  the  first  time 
appeared  in  one  open  space  across  the 
area  of  the  lantern,  and  the  nave  oc- 
cupied the  entire  length  between  the 
western  and  the  central  towers.  The 
sanctuary,  with  all  the  rich  adorn- 
ments of  the  altar,  was  removed  far 
beyond  its  ancient  position  near  the 
lantern ;  and,  as  if  the  absence  of  the 
great  body  of  light  which  heretofore 
descended  upon  the  altar,  was  regard- 
ed as  a  diminution  of  its  splendour, 
and  such  it  certainly  was,  another 
transept  of  inferior  dimensions  to  the 
lower  or  principal  cross  aisle,  wai^ 
made  to  illumine  the  sacred  enclosure; 
while  it  adorned  the  fabric  by  the 
richness  which  was  thereby  added  to 
its  form  and  architecture. 

The  tower,  with  its  four  great  arches 
and  pillars ;  the  transepts,  with  their 
angular  turrets ;  three  entire  divisions 
on  both  sides  of  the  choir  ;  and  seven 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  alto- 
gether compose  the  largest,  loftiest, 
most  ancient^  and  incomparably  the 
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most  curious  portion  of  this  interest- 
ing structure.  Besides  the  dimensions 
of  this  church,  which  are  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  any  other  now 
remaining,  the  triple  division  of  the 
design,  namely,  the  great  arcade,  the 
triforium  or  gallery,  and  the  clere- 
story, is  here  seen  in  all  the  per- 
fection of  such  an  arrangement.  It 
remains  for  others  to  produce  the 
evidence,  if  such  there  be,  in  proof 
that  the  introduction  of  the  triple  tier 
of  arches  here  spoken  of,  existed  in  an 
earlier  style  of  architecture  than  the 
Norman.  The  Saxons,  it  is  true, 
were  in  possession  of  the  same  autho- 
rity from  which  their  successors  de- 
rived the  invention,*  and  it  must  not 
be  denied  as  probable,  that  they  re- 
garded and  adopted  it  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate design  by  which  to  charac- 
terise their  larger  churches. 

Early  Norman  architecture,  as  ex- 
hibited in  many  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
edifices,  presents  no  more  diversity  of 
form,  and  perhaps  no  greater  number 
of  exceptions  to  the  systematic  rule  of 
maintaining  an  even  line  of  parapet, 
and  a  monotonous  series  of  broad  and 
shallow  piers,  between  openings  equally 
shallow  in  their  recess,  than  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  external  design  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey.  The  nave,  with  its 
lofty  aisles,  which  carried  their  steep 
roof  close  to  the  sills  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  and  the  adjoining  profile  of 
the  transepts,  combine  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  architec- 
ture here  designated,  rendered,  it  must 
be  admitted,  somewhat  harsh  and  se- 
vere by  a  material  which  equally  fet- 
tered the  architect  and  the  construc- 
tor. A  circular  and  an  octagonal  tur- 
ret of  considerable  but  unequal  dia- 
meters ennoble  the  transepts,  which  in 
the  room  of  a  low  and  mean  embat- 
tled cornice,  once  exhibited  lofty  gables 
on  their  summits,  with  curious  enrich- 
ments. The  tower  in  the  centre  adds 
^^siderabiy  to  the  height  and  grandeur 
of  the  building,  and  comprehends,  if  a 
conjecture  of  what  has  been  destroyed 
may  be  formed  from  what  has  been 
spared,  more  variety  and  richness  of 
design  than  ever  belonged  to  the  rest 
of  the  church.  It  springs  from  the 
parapet  with  broad  pilasters,  which 
hatter  considerably,  and  contract  as 
they  ascend,  and  retreat  at  the  points 
where  they  are  separated  by  two  string 
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courses.  The  sides  are,  up  to  this 
height,  divided  by  pilasters;  above, 
the  angles  and  intermediate  spaces  are 
strengthened  with  circular  buttresses, 
which  have  lost  their  original  termina- 
tions;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the 
tower  never  exceeded  its  present  height. 
The  double  windows  in  this,  which  is 
the  principal  stage,  are  enclosed  by  an 
arch  springing  from  columns.  The 
double  arches  of  the  middle  tier  are 
plain,  and  include  other  arches  with 
columns  and  capitals ;  the  single  win- 
dows  below  these  are  unomamented. 

The  proportions  of  this  building 
were  arranged  with  no  ordinary  care 
and  judgment.  The  divisions  are  few, 
simple,  and  grand ;  the  members  broad, 
massy,  and  finely  relieved,  and  though 
the  component  parts  possess  not  me 
merit  of  detail,  yet,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  design  is  strikingly  noble  and  ma- 
jestic. The  interior  design  is  viewed 
with  little  abatement  of  its  primitive 
character.  The  walls,  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  are  divided  without  in- 
terruption by  two  parallel  Unes,  on 
which  the  upright  wall  retreats  a  little 
from  the  surface  immediately  below. 
About  one  half  of  the  entire  elevation 
is  allotted  to  the  great  arcade  which 
opens  into  the  side  aisles.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  space  is  almost  equally 
apportioned  between  the  triforium  and 
the  clerestory.  The  four  arches  of  the 
tower  in  the  centre  spring  from  their 
pillars  at  this  point  of  £e  division, 
and  the  eye  is  carried  from  the  lofty 
height  of  the  aisles  to  the  far  loftier 
ceiling  of  the  lantern,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  lower  half  of  the  tower, 
and  exhibits  a  very  handsome  gallery, 
and  a  range  of  finely  proportion^ 
windows  at  the  summit.  The  origi- 
nal Norman  character  of  the  ceiling, 
which  is  fiat,  has  never  been  disturb- 
ed ;  but  the  narrow  aisles  are  arched  in 
brick  and  vaulted  between,  additions 
which  the  Norman  architects  some- 
times made  to  the  centre  space,  but 
more  frequently  omitted,  as  in  this  in- 
stance. Piers  or  pilasters,  broad  and 
very  slender,  stand  between  the  divi- 
sions in  all  the  aisles,  and  reach  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  they  in 
part  sustain.  To  these  are  attached 
the  pillars ;  and  the  masses  of  solid 
brick-work  thus  formed  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  incumbent  weight,  are  full 
ten  feet  square.  Their  bases  consi^ 
of  the  same  material :  those  whidi 
bear  the  huge  columns  of  the  tower 
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repose  on  solid  piles  of  masonry,  which, 
imperfect  as  they  are,  owe  their  ap- 
pearance above  the  pavement  to  their 
strength  and  their  means  of  resisting 
injury. 

If  the  effect  can  be  imagined  of  build- 
ing  arches  within  arches,  together  with 
their  piers,   each  arch   retiring  from 
the  other  in  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
surface,  a  correct  notion  will  be  form- 
ed of  the  character  which  distinguishes 
all  the  semi-circular  arches  in  the  in- 
terior.    They  are   &lightly  or  deeply 
recessed  according  to  their  use  and 
situation,  but  the  soffit  of  all  the  main 
arches  is  fully  as  broad  as  the  piers  in 
front,  with  which  it  is  at  right  angles. 
The  windows  in  the  upper  and  lower 
tiers  are  single,  broad,  and  undivided, 
and  appear  on  the  inside  deeply  re- 
cessed, within  arches  remarkable  for 
their  elegant  figure,  and  for  bearing  a 
due  proportion  to  the  spaces  they  oc- 
cupy.    The  lantern  receives  its  light 
from  eight  windows  of  similar  simpli- 
city, and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
originally  there  were  windows  of  no 
other  kind  in  any  part  of  the  church ; 
while  the  internal  and  external  gallery 
of  the  tower,  those  of  the  transepts, 
and  the  windows  of  the  belfry,  inclose 
pillars  and  arches  after  the  manner  of 
tracery,  which  indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  have  constituted  in  Norman  archi- 
tecture. 

The  openings  in  the  gallery  of  the 
nave  and  choir  are  occupied  by  mul- 
lions  and  tracery  within  an  arch, 
which  though  not  more  ancient  than 
the  fifteenth  century,  conforms  to  the 
semicircular  shape  of  the  original  one, 
which  now  takes  the  place  of  a  dis- 
charging arch,  but  in  fact  supports, 
without  assistance  from  the  window, 
the  entire  weight  of  the  wall  above. 
The  alteration  is  equally  conspicuous 
on  the  inside,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
roof  more  fleet  than  the  pitch  of  Nor- 
man roofs  in  general,  once  concealed 
the  arches,  now  exposed,  over  the  low 
modern  covering  of  the  aisles. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  grand 
and  uniform  simplicity  reigns  through- 
out the  design.  The  eye  ranges  over 
the  vast  extent  of  building  uninter- 
rupted by  bold  prominences,  or  at- 
tracted by  novelty  of  feature. 

Sculptured  ornament  was  disre- 
^rded  in  its  composition,  and  at  a 
period,  it  may  be  supposed,  when  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  was  frequently 


adorned  with  all  the  variety  of  enrich- 
ment knowti  to  the  style,  the  church 
of  this  renowned  Abbey,  rose  from  its 
foundations    with   strength   sufficient 
to  Carry  its  superstructure  in  an  al- 
most unimpaired  condition  to  the  re- 
motest period,  but  with  a  character 
so  uncommon  and  inconsistent  with 
what,    generally  speaking,    may   be 
deemed  the  established  custom  of  the 
Norman  architects,  that  it  remains  td 
this  day  a  solitary  and  unique  exam- 
ple ;    and  at  this  distance  of  time— ^ 
after  a  lapse  of  perhaps  seven  or  more 
centuries,  which  have  given  much  to 
associate  with  the  interest  of  the  struc- 
ture, it  is  viewed  with  feelings  of  awe 
and  uncommon  interest. 

One  would  have  thought  that  archi- 
tecture so  unadorned,  except  by  the 
justness  of  its  proportions,  presented 
no  temptation  to  the  spoiler ;  but  the 
hand  of  mischief  finds  employment 
every  where,  and  the  pillars  in  all 
directions  have  been  hacked  and  hewed, 
for  the  sake  in  some  instances  of  in- 
creasing the  space  ;  in  others,  the  pi- 
lasters have  been  removed  as  the  only 
security  against  their  partial  mutila- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  walls  and 
pillars  has  been  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  heedless  violence  they  have 
sustained ;  but,  thanks  to  the  careful 
builders  of  antiquity,  the  superstruc- 
ture stands  with  unshaken  firmness, 
and  the  injuries  which  would  have 
precipitated  almost  any  modern  builds 
ing  into  ruins,  have  impaired  the  de- 
sign rather  than  the  stability  of  this 
church. 

The  pattern  of  one  pier  and  one 
arch  is  a  pattern  of  all.  A  few  lines 
may  suffice  to  describe  the  general 
architectural  character  of  the  interior ; 
but  the  impressive  sanctity  which  ltd 
effect  conveys  to  the  mind,  and  to 
which  its  magnificent  extent  and  its 
unrivalled  plainness  contribute,  can 
be  felt  only  when  seen. 

Stone  has  not  been  entirely  excluded 
from  the  buildiog ;  indeed,  it  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  few  instances  in  which 
columns  with  capitals  have  been  in- 
troduced ;  but  we  shall  presently  see 
that  it  led  to  highly  finished  and  ela- 
borate ornament,  not  indeed  within 
the  church,  which  did  not  present  a 
fair  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
sculptor's  art,  but  attached  to  it ;  and 
I  remark  the  circumstance,  as  it  shows 
that  the  most  beautiful  or  most  elegant 
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ornaments  of  Norman  architecture, 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  period 
which  produced  a  building  so  distin- 
guished for  its  simplicity. 

The  dissonance  here  noticed,  and 
other  contrarieties,  such  as  a  coarse 
surface  of  plaster,  arches  springing 
from  their  pillars  with  the  intervention 
of  only  a  slender  cornice,  and  a  broad 
superficies  of  wall,  opposed  to  well- 
wrought  masonry  neither  overloaded 
with  decoration  nor  deficient  in  taste-> 
ful  embellishment,  cannot  escape  ob- 
servation, and  may  be  viewed  by  many 
as  the  result  of  alteration  or  of  a  dis- 
parity of  age ;  but  I  consider  the  dif- 
ference of  character,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  as  the  consequence  of  a  pecu- 
liar taste  in  the  architect,  and  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  materials  which 
he  employed.  We  are  not  warranted 
in  supposing  that  the  author  of  a  de- 
sign so  magnificently  proportioned, 
was  denied  the  liberty  or  the  means 
of  calling  in  the  aid  of  as  much  ma- 
sonry as  was  requisite  to  give  it  the 
beauty  of  ornament.  It  surely  is  ra- 
ther to  be  believed  that  the  great  archi- 
tect, whoever  he  was,  preferred  sim- 
plicity for  the  characteristic  distinction 
of  his  design,  and  applied,  as  the  means 
most  conducive  to  the  end  he  proposed, 
the  old  red  brick  of  Venilam,  without 
any  systematic  application  of  stone. 

Those  who  meet  with  no  obstacles 
in  their  pursuit  after  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  Saxon  and  Norman 
architecture,  will  not  hesitate  to  as- 
cribe the  oldest  date  to  St.  Alban's 
Abbey.  Some  there  are  who  pro- 
nounce our  latest  examples  of  the  Nor- 
man style  as  indubitable  remains  of 
Saxon  buildings ;  and  perhaps  those 
who  can  so  readily  discover  the  cha- 
racteristic forms  of  that  ancient  species 
of  architecture  in  the  cathedral  of  Ox- 
ford, possess  authority  for  their  pro- 
position equally  fair  with  those  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  view  the  simplest 
forms  as  the  true  criteria  of  remote 
antiquity.  1  shall  take  the  middle 
course  between  these  two  extremes, 
when  1  enter  upon  the  question  for 
the  sake  of  my  friend  the  Minimisf, 
But  I  may  here  observe,  that  I  am  not 
disposed  to  think  so  meanly  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  as  to  view  them  in 
the  light  of  barbarians — as  a  people 
who  cultivated  science  with  so  little 
regard  or  so  Uttle  success,  that  they 
never  attained  to  a  style  or  order  of 
architecture ;  or  to  admit  so  favourable 


an  opinion  of  their  progress  in  science^ 
as  to  allow  them  the  honour  of  having 
built  cathedral  and  abbey  churches  on 
the  largest  scale  of  dimensions*  and  to 
have  enriched  them  with  sculptured 
ornaments,  designed  and  wrought  witih 
equal  taste  and  elegance.    Equality, 
and  uniformity  as  to  design,  propor- 
tion, strength^  workmanship,  or  any 
other  particular,  do  not  belong  to  the. 
works  of  the  Normans ;  and  I  see  no. 
just  reason  wherefore  we  should  as-; 
cribe  those  buildings,  of  the  age  of 
which,  owing  to  our  imperfect  koow-. 
ledge  of  their  origin  and  early  history, 
we  know  nothmg,  to  the  Saxons,  merely 
because  they  present  characters  at  va- 
riance with  the  notions  which  have 
been  formed  and  dogmatically  enforced, 
in  regard  to  the  style  practised  by  their 
successors.     St.  AlbanS  Abbey  would 
furnish  a  rich  mine  to  speculators  on 
the  dates  and  characteristics  of  archi- 
tecture; and  the  opinion  might  pos-- 
sibly  be  advanced,  that  its  huge  square 
piers,  and  the  towers  of  Barton  church, 
Lincolnshire,    and  Earl's  Barton  in 
Northamptonshire,  are  alike  the  pro-  ■ 
ductions  of  the  Saxons.    The  class  of 
buildings  to  which  the  two  latter  of 
the  examples  just  named  belong,  i& 
certainly  the  most  singular  and  per- 
plexing in  the  whole  range  of  English 
architecture.    But   very  Hitrcnag    evi- 
dence must  be  produced,  before  assent, 
can  be  given  to  the  opinion,  supposing 
such  an  opinion  to  be  advanced — that 
the  churches  referred  to,  furnish  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  style. 
The  masonry  is  often  most  singular. 
Slender  piers  or  pilasters,  whether  on 
the  quoins  or  the  face  of  the  wall,  are 
composed  of  blocks  of  two  different 
shapes, — square  and  oblong.   In  some 
examples,  the  latter  are  placed  erect 
one  over  the  other,  with  the  squarea 
between;  in  others,  the  oblong  ma- 
sonry presents  an  upright  and  an  ho- 
rizontal block  in  alternate  succession.. 
But  these   methods  of   construction 
were  not  uniformly  adopted  in  the 
buildings  of  this  class  ;  in  some,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  masonry  of  the  kind 
above  described,    with   that    of   the. 
common  sort ;  in  others,  the  masonry 
corresponds  with  that  known  as  nn-' 
coursed  rubble. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Alban's  Abbey. 
I  observe  that  the  distribution  of  the 
very  limited  quantity  of  masonry  whicft 
has  been  admitted  into  the  composition^ 
of  this  building  is  singularly  irr^^lar. 
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and  in  most  places  disadvantageous  to  its 
appearance ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  skil- 
fully placed  ;  it  receives  the  springers 
of  all  the  principal  arches,  and  of  ne- 
cessity composes  the  columns,  capi- 
tals, and  bases,  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  those  ornamental  features  are 
introduced.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  masonry,  with  far  more  care  and 
ornament,  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  triforium  of  the  transepts  than 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  interior. 
The  architect  probably  considered  that 
this  part  of  his  design  appeared  in  full 
view  before  the  entrance  from  the 
western  aisles.  Perhaps  the  nave  and 
choir  once  displayed  similar  richness  ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  the  architect  se- 
lected this  as  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tion for  the  display  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  his  parsimony,  rather  than 
his  love  of  ornament.  There  is  exact 
uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the  capi- 
tals, but  none  in  the  design  of  the  co- 
lumns, which  are  double  or  single ; 
some  girt  with  one  band  and  many 
with  several  bands  of  various  thick- 
nesses, and  a  singular  diversity  of 
mouldings. 

The  abacus  moulding  of  the  princi- 
pal arches  in  the  interior  is  represent- 
ed by  a  specimen  from  one  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave.  No.  V.  No. 
Vlll.  is  selected  from  the  external 
arches  of  the  gallery  on  the  same  side 
of  the  nave.  The  corresponding 
moulding  on  the  internal  arches  of  the 
triforium  is  enriched  with  an  indent- 
ed ornament  that  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble from  the  floor,  and  may  not  occur 
in  every  arch.  An  example  is  given 
in  No.  VI.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
pursue  the  subject  thus  minutely ;  but 
it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  south 
jamb  of  the  southernmost  window  in 
the  clerestory,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
south  transept,  has  a  stone  column 
with  capital  and  base.  It  appears 
like  a  specimen  of  what  might  at  one 
time  have  been  intended  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  plain  architecture  ; 
but  it  remains  a  solitary  specimen  of 
the  use  of  masonry  in  this  situation  in 
either  of  the  transepts. 

The  union  of  stone  and  brick,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  exact  appear* 
ance  of  the  circular  turrets  which 
surmount  two  of  the  angles  of  the 
transepts,  and  the  general  design  of 
the  tower,  will  be  more  readily  un- 
derstood^  and  -more  fully  appreciated, 
by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  engraving. 


than  it  would  be  by  the  most  elaborate 
and  happily  imagined  description  .^ 
But  the  aid  of  the  pen  must  not, 
however,  be  entirely  rejected.  The 
description  of  the  principal  material 
of  the  fabric  under  consideration  de- 
mands a  further  attempt. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey  is  unquestionably 
the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  brick- 
work in  the  country.     Its   lofty  and 
ponderous  walls,  with  their  deep-root- 
ed foundations  which  grapple  with  the 
earth,  and  uphold  theirvast weightwith 
undiminished  strength,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  have  exhausted  the  ruins  of 
Verulam  ;  and  unless  they  were  ac- 
tually so  employed,  it  may  be  inquired 
by  what  means  the  Roman  city  has 
been  so  completely  exterminated,  that 
there   remains   scarcely  a  vestige  to 
mark  the  situation  it  once  occupied  ? 
It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the 
material  of  which  this  grand  example 
of  Norman  architecture  is  composed, 
was   chosen  from  the  ruins   of  the 
neighbouring  town,  which  must  have 
presented   a    vast    accumulation   .of 
broken  walls,  which  the  architect  of 
the    Abbey   Church    found    no    less? 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  than  abun-/ 
dant  in    quantity.     The  idea  of  its^ 
application  in  so  extensive  a  manner 
was  novel.   The  architect,  who  doubt- 
less had  been  accustomed  to- practise 
his  skill  in  a  material  more  suitable  to 
the  elegant  forms  and  various  orna- 
ments of  an  order  of  architecture  go- 
verned by  some   general  rules,  was 
forced  to  adopt  a  system  of  construc- 
tion in  several  respects  very  unusual- 
in  the  English   ecclesiastical  styles, 
and  to  abate  all  the  fine  finish  of  pil- 
lars and   arches    on  which    he   was 
wont  to  devote  great  labour  and  inge- 
nuit)'^. 

I  am  not  aware  that  brick,  as  an  es- 
sential material  in  the  composition  of 
buildings,  was  in  common  use  in  Eng-  • 
land  till  the  15th  century,  and  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  art  of  ma- 
nufacturing it  was  entirely  laid  aside 
at  any  period.  It  enters  partially  into 
the  composition  of  some  Norman 
churches  remote  from  Roman  roads 
and  stations,  and  is  frequently  seen  in 
the  buildings  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  But  even  with  this  admis- 
sion I  do  not  find  myself  warranted  in 
supposing  that  the  brick  of  which  the 
walls,  piUars,  and  arches  of  this  church 
are  wholly  composed,  was  purposely 
made  for  them  \  I  cannot .  but  regard  < 
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it  as  an  appropriated  material,  and  as 
one  that  was  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity at  the  time  that  the  Norman 
architect  made  choice  of  it  for  his 
purpose ;  in  fine,  I  have  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  giving  my  assent  to  the  tra- 
dition (though  unsupported  by  written 
testimony  of  ancient  date),  that  it 
once  constituted  part  of  the  Roman 
city  of  Verulam,  than  I  have  to  the 
recorded  fact  that  the  mansion  at  Sop- 
well  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
dilapidated  abbey.  That  brick  was 
not  a  favourite  material  with  our  early 
architects,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence  in  their  build- 
ings. Its  introduction  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  as  an  innovation 
upon  the  ancient  and  common  use  of 
stone,  which  was  sought  and  obtained 
in  many  situations  with  extraordinary 
difficulty  and  expense;  and  often  af- 
ter the  admission  of  brick  as  an  essen- 
tial material  in  architecture,  its  appli- 
cation was  concealed  from  view  by  an 
external  casing  of  masonry. 

The  fact  that  brick  of  the  Roman 
kind  should  most  frequently  occur  in 
churches  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
that  people,  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  not,  as  some 
imagine,  that  the  building  thus  com- 
posed must  necessarily  be  of  more  re- 
mote antiquity  than  others  wholly 
constructed  of  masonry,  but  that  the 
material  thus  accidentally  at  hand 
was  removed  and  used,  sometimes  in 
preference  to  flint, — perhaps  the  pro- 
duct of  the  neighbourhood, — and  in 
the  absence  of  stone ;  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  how  in  the  formation 
of  an  arch,  a  rectangular  pillar,  or  a 
string  course,  these  bricks  were  to  be 
arranged  in  any  other  way  than  that 
in  which  the  Romans  themselves  ap- 
plied them.  The  art  of  shaping  bricks 
after  any  pattern  was  frequently  prac- 
tised, and  might  have  been  invented, 
in  the  15th  century;  but  Roman 
bricks  did  not  admit  of  many  forms, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  arches  of 
Roman  architecture  were  of  another 
or  better  construction  than  those  in 
St.  Alban's  Abbey.  The  modern  town 
of  Ribchester  contains  evidences  in 
many  of  its  buildings  of  industrious 
resort  to  Roman  remains  for  mate- 
rials ;  and  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bungay  and  Yarmouth 
exhibit  more  or  less  indubitable  signs 
of  their  proximity  to  the  same  conve- 


nient source.  Tlie  brick  in  f^ese'ex-t 
amples,  however,  is  seldom  found  in 
any  quantity  on  the  exterior,  bat  is 
seen  in  the  interior  promiscaously 
mingled  with  flint  and  stone  as  they 
came  to  the  hand  of  him  who  collected, 
and  of  him  who  afterwards  construct- 
ed them. 

Those  who  have  formed  a  notion  of 
the  strength  of  the  buildings  of  Veru- 
lam, from  the  few  fragments  which 
remain  of  the  wall  by  which  it  was 
encompassed,  must  wonder  by  what 
process  the  bricks  were  separated  from 
the  cement,  seeing  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  disjoint,  and  not  easy  to  deface 
the  well-known  relic  call^  Grorham 
block.  But  there  was  in  reality  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind  to  contend  with; 
the  work  of  demolition,  or  what  re- 
mained of  it  in  the  city  to  be  done» 
was  easily  accomplished ;  or  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  never  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  eligible  quarry  for  the 
church  which  was  to  be  built  hard  by* 
The  ancients  were  calculators  and 
economists,  and  having,  for  reasons 
which  we  cannot  now  know,  and 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  conjee-, 
ture,  determined  on  rebuilding  the 
great  church  of  their  celebrated  mo- 
nastery out  of  the  deserted  ruins  of 
the  no  less  celebrated  city  which  had 
flourished  ages  before,  their  industry 
and  activity  were  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Roman  material,  and  its 
preparation  for  a  new  destination ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Normans  ever  built  a  church  on  the 
grandest  scale  of  dimensions,  at  less 
cost  than  we  may  presume  they  raised 
this  of  St.  Alban. 

I  think  that  the  method  of  con- 
struction adopted  by  the  ancients  in 
this  instance,  was  partly  from  choice 
and  partly  from  a  necessity,  arising 
from  the  quality,  shape,  and  strength 
of  the  material ;  for  the  only  detail 
they  were  able  to  give  to  their  de- 
sign, could  not  be  produced  without 
the  aid  of  another  and  an  inferior  ma- 
terial, namely,  cement,  which  was 
very  ingeniously  applied ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  surface  of  the  walls,  both 
externally  and  internally,  was  covered 
with  it,  to  give  the  general  effect  and. 
colour  of  masonry. 

The  example  of  the  Romans  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  was  imitated 
less  in  its  close  and  uniform  texture, 
than  in  its  size  and  strength.  In  the 
tower  of  Flempton  Church,  8ii£Eblk, 
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for  example,  built  in  the  14th  century, 
may  be  seen  some  bricks  in  the  dis- 
charging arch  over  the  top  windows, 
of  very  large  size,  and  of  the  average 
thickness  of  those  in  St.  Alban's  Ab- 
bey ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  century,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  that  the 
brick  in  common  use  assumed  pro- 
portions nearly  similar  to  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  that  of  thepresent  day. 

The  walls  of  the  hall  of  Eltham  Pa- 
lace, built  at  the  period  just  named, 
are  of  brick  faced  with  masonry  ;  and 
the  handsome  tower  of  -  Hawstead 
Church,  Suffolk,  erected  a  few  years 
later,  and  probably  built  by  the 
Drurys,  whose  cognizances  appear 
among  the  enrichments,  is  another 
example  of  the  same  kind  of  construc- 
tion. The  bricks  measure  9i  by  4^, 
and  2\  inches  thick. 

The  bricks  of  St.  Alban's  are  either 
circular  or  rectangular ;  the  latter  of 
various  sizes,  8,  11,  12,  13,  and  16| 
inches  long,  and  1^,  1|,  2,  and  2| 
thick,  between  layers  of  very  strong 
cement,  often  of  greater  substance 
than  the  brick,  and  not  less  thsm  one 
inch  in  thickness.  The  north  tran- 
sept having  been  less  altered  and  de- 
faced than  any  other  part  of  the  exte- 
rior, exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
construction  of  the  walls,  and  the  ori- 
ginal appearance  of  the  windows  and 
mouldings.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  wall  is  of  flint  mixed  with  brick, 
and  arranged  very  regularly  in  alter- 
nate courses.  The  latter  is  used  in 
all  the  quoins  ;  and  the  side  windows 
are  very  fine  specimens  of  its  con- 
struction. Those  in  the  lower  tier  on 
the  west  side,  have  mouldings  of 
stone  at  the  springers  of  the  arches, 
corresponding  with  No.  V.  and  a  cor- 
nice of  brick  under  their  sills. 

The  circular  turrets  on  the  western 
angles  of  both  transepts,  terminate  with 
parapets  of  comparatively  modern 
date,  with  a  neat  cornice  of  moulded 
brick ;  but  the  octagonal  turrets  on 
the  other  angles  have  been  wholly  re- 
built :  their  quoins  are  of  stone,  with 
walls  of  brick  :  the  newels  of  the  for- 
mer material  are  8  inches  in  diameter, 
those  of  the  latter  14  inches  ;  but  the 
newel  of  the  staircase  in  the  north 
transept  measures  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  the  finest  cylindrical  shaft  of 
brick  in  the  building.  The  stone  bases 
of  the  columns  in  the  windows  are  re- 
presented by  the  section  No.  XI. 


The  walls  of  the  tower  present  no 
masonry  except  a  few  fragments  irre- 
gularly dispersed  over  the  belfry  win- 
dows. The  embattled  parapet  springs 
from  a  plain  projecting  cornice  of 
stone. 

The  cement  adheres  so  firmly 
to  the  walls,  that  though  there  are 
places  where,  through  length  of  time, 
it  has  gradually  mouldered  away  from 
the  brickwork,  leaving  it  exposed  in 
parts,  which  for  many  ages  have  borne 
the  colour  though  not  the  beauty  of 
stone,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  hav- 
ing fallen  from  the  walls  in  large  and 
solid  masses.  Its  courses  in  many 
parts  of  the  wall,  particularly  on  the 
west  side  of  the  tower,  immediately 
over  the  roof  of  the  nave,  are  2J  in.  and 
2|  in.  in  thickness.  The  bottom  line  of 
windows  have  abacus  mouldings  of 
brick  and  cement.  No.  XVII.,  and  rest 
their  sills  upon  a  cornice  composed  as 
in  the  section.  No.  IV.  The  cornice 
over  these  windows,  and  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  uppermost  stage,  are  also  repre- 
sented by  No.  XVll.  Nos.  XV.  and 
XVII.  exhibit  a  section  of  the  stone 
base  of  the  columns  in  the  middle  tier 
of  arches  ;  the  abacus  of  brick  and 
cement.  No.  XVIII.  section  of  the 
cornices  in  the  lantern.  The  jambs 
of  the  external  arches  in  the  triforium, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  are 
wholly  of  brick,  twelve  inches  wide  ; 
the  arches  on  the  south  side  measure 
13  ft  7  in*  in  width,  and  are  com- 
posed of  two  courses,  which  together 
measure  2  ft.  deep.  The  third  arch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  contains 
a  handsome  loop,  in  the  centre  of  a 
solid  mass  of  brickwork ;  and  it  should 
be  observed  that  these  arches  are  com- 
posed of  stone  and  brick  arranged  in 
equal  alternate  portions,  but  without 
a  key -stone.  No.  I.  represents  the 
cornice  under  the  windows  of  the  cle- 
restory, on  the  west  side  of  the  south 
transept ;  the  principal  cornices ;  and 
the  abacus  moulding  of  the  clerestory 
windows  in  the  nave  and  transepts. 
No.  II.  cornice  of  brick  without  the 
moulding  of  cement.  No.  I.  the  same 
cornice  complete  :  these  examples  are 
taken  from  the  clerestory  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave.  No.  III.  cornice 
under  the  same  windows.  No.  VII. 
section  of  the  cornice  of  the  triforium. 
No.  X.  elevation  of  the  jamb  with  its 
plinth,  in  the  clerestory.  No.  IX.  base 
of  the  pillars  in  the  nave.  Nos.  Xll. 
and  XIII.  plan  and  section  of  the  base 
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of  a  column  in  the  gallery  stage  on  the 
west  side  of  the  south  transept.  No. 
XIV.  another  specimen. 

I  shall  complete  my  description  of 
the  Norman  architecture  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  with  a  few  observations  upon 
the  superbly  ornamented  passage, 
which  from  its  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  south  transept,  its  door  of  entrance 
to  the  cloisters  towards  the  west,  and 
its  connexion  at  the  opposite  end  with 
some  other  buildings,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  means  of  ready 
communication  between  the  church 
and  the  chapter-house  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cloisters,  and  also  between 
the  church  and  the  abbot's  lodgings, 
which  it  may  be  presumed  were  situ- 
ated still  farther  eastward.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  double  purpose  just 
named;  but  every  vestige  of  the  build- 
ings which  once  gave  it  use  and  im- 
portance, has  disappeared,  and  the 
open  avenue  is  now  become  a  dark 
and  unprofitable  recess.  The  door 
leading  into  the  transept  is  a  Norman 
arch  of  mean  proportions  and  plain 
masonry ;  the  one  formerly  at  the  east 
end  is  strongly  marked  on  the  sides  of 
an  aperture  which  reaches  to  the  roof, 
and  proves  an  alteration  of  the  ori- 
ginal design.  A  single  ray  of  light 
enters  through  the  west  wall,  and 
struggles  with  the  darkness  of  the  in- 
terior, but  does  not  dispel  its  almost 
impervious  gloom,  or  render  an  exa- 
mination of  its  elegant  architecture 
complete.  The  floor  is  uneven,  and 
several  feet  below  ihe  pavement  of  the 
church,  but  it  was  still  lower  ancient- 
ly. The  roof  is  a  plain  semicircular 
covering  of  brick,  springing  from  a 
cornice,  (section  No.  XVI.)  which  is 
of  stone,  and  surmounts  on  both  sides 
a  uniform  series  of  intersected  Nor- 
man arches,  supported  upon  single 
columns,  whose  capitals  exhibit  an  in- 
teresting variety  of  graceful  ornaments, 
wrought  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
and  retaining  the  perfection  of  their 
original  finish.  The  arches  are  banded 
widi  a  moulding  thickly  set,  and  so 
beautiful  both  in  design  and  execution, 
that  elegant  taste,  in  the  application  of 
ornament  and  ability  in  the  use  of 
the  chisel,  must  have  been  at  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  when  this 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture  was 
produced. 

An  Architectural  Antiquary. 


Mr*  Urban,  Sept,  10. 

OBSERVING,  in  a  late  number  of 
your  venerable  Magazine,  a  reprint  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  1656,  for  the 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  I 
beg  leave  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  Let- 
ter, signed  by  Sir  John  Biron  and  se- 
veral Lancashire  gentlemen,  recom- 
mending measures  for  reforming  the 
"  enormities  "  committed  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  It  is  found  in  the  Harleian  ColL 
of  MSS.vol.  1926,  p.  82. 

Yours,  &c.  James  Logan. 


The  enormities  of  the  Sabbothe,^- 
wakes,  flayers,  m'kettes,  bayre-baytes, 
buU-baytes,  ales,  Maygames,  resort- 
inge  to  ale  houses  in  tyme  of  devyne 
service,  pypinge  and  dauncinge,  hunt- 
inge,  and  all  maner  of  unlawfiill 
gamynge. 

The  maner  howe  to  reforme  the  same. 

To  youe  in  regarding  at  the  publicke 
Quarter.  Sessions,  to  eSl  Mayors,  Bay- 
Hfles,  and  Constables,  and  other  civil  of- 
ficers, Churchewardens  and  other  officers 
of  the  churche,  to  suppresse  by  all  meanes 
lawfull,  the  saidde  dysorders  of  the  Sab- 
bothe,  as  also  to  presente  the  said  ofiend- 
ers  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  that  they 
may  be  dealt  with  for  the  same  soe  farre 
as  lawe  will  beare,  and  for  the  p'nte  tyme 
to  apprehende  the  minstrelles,  b«ite- 
wardes,  and  other  suche  lyke  chiefie  au^* 
thors  of  the  saide  disorders,  and  them  to 
bring  ymediately  before  the  Justice  of 
Peace,  to  be  punished  at  theire  discre- 
tions. That  the  churchewardens  and 
other  churche  officers  be  enjoyned  to  ap- 
peare  at  the  Quarter  Sessiones,  and  theire 
to  make  presentment  of  all  that  negiecte 
devyne  service  upon  the  Sabbothe  I>ay» 
by  absence  or  otherwise,  that  they  maye 
be  indicted  upon  the  statute  w*ch  im- 
posethe  a  penalty  of  \2d,  for  everie  suche 
offence.  To  abbridge  the  undesirable 
multitude  of  alehouses  to  the  pointe  of 
the  statute.  To  take  order  that  the  ale 
sellers  shall  utter  a  full  quarter  of  ale  for 
a  pennye,  and  none  of  anie  better  syse.- 
To  bynde  the  alehouse  keepers  by  spe» 
ciall  termes  in  the  condicion  of  the  recog- 
nisance for  receyptlnge  anie  that  are  cheero 
maynteyn"  and  p'ti&ers  of  the  foresaide 
disorders  of  the  Sabbothe,  as  also  for  re- 
ceiptinge  anie  boddie  at  all  into  their 
houses,  or  sell  ale,  or  other  victualles  in 
tyme  of  divine  service.  That  the  con- 
stables and  other  civil  officers,  the  church- 
wardens, and  other  church  officers,  be 
enjoyned  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  make 
p*sentmente  to  the  Justice  of  Peace  of  all 
those  ale  bouse  keepers  tiiat  have  broken 
the  condicion  of  their  recognisance,  and 
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that  tbe  Justice  take  order  with  tlie  said 
forfeitures,  iccordinge  to  the  right  couise 
of  kwe.  That  tbe  raid  officers  be  en- 
joyned  to  make  presentm'  also  at  tbe 
Sessions  of  all  (beis  that  sell  ale,  baviriga 
therlo  no  licence.  That  your  worsbippes 
would  take  order  among  yourselves  that 
noe  lycense  be  geven  to  anie  to  keepe 
alehouses  but  only  in  publick  Sessioni. 
That  yout  wor,  would  examine  the  fbro- 
said  officers  of  the  churah  and  comon 
wealtbe  y'  they  m^e  due  present'  of  all 
bastards  home,  or  remaynin^  within  their 
teverall  precinctes,  and  that  thereupon  a 
shorte  course  be  taken  for  the  due  pu- 
nishment of  the  reputed  parents,  accord- 
inge  to  the  statute,  as  also  for  the  conve- 
nient kepinge  and  reliefe  of  the  said  in. 
fonts,  and  also  for  vagabonds,  according 
to  the  statute. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jfere,  Aug.  S. 

WHILE  staying  for  a  few  days 
with  a  friend  in  Somersetshire,  I 
lately  walked  to  the  village  of  Chelvey. 
The  nucleus  of  this  retired  little  place 
(which  contains  scarcely  half  a  score 
houses),  is  a  cluster  of  buildings,  all 
of  a.  character  which  makes  them 
equally  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
fintiquBry  and  the  draughtsman.  Tliey 
are  the  church,  with  a  cross  in  the 
church-yard,  the  stately  though  di- 
lapidated court  or  manor  house,  and 
a  Dobie  old  grange  or  manor  bam, 
with  the  rector's  cottage. 

This  parish  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Hartcliff  with  Bedminster.  The  liv- 
ing is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
ofBath.and  diocese  of  Bath  andWells. 
The  population  in  1801,43;  1811,  62; 
1831,  63;    1831,70- 

The  church,  a  neat  little  building, 
coosiats  of  a  nave,  chancel,  souUi 
aile,  aod  well-built  tower.  In  the  aile, 
which  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, is  the  manor  pew,  inclosed  by 
Vichly  carved  oak  panelling ;  and  the 
*8ide  Tall  is  wrought  into  three  arched 
Ctmoples,  a  specimen  of  which  1  have 
'engraTcd  on  wood.  They  are  sepa- 
jated  by  square  columns  with  croc- 
keted  heads,  and  covered  by  contrast- 
ed arches  feathered  below,  and  ending 
Above  in  flniala ;  sjid  they  rise  from 
bases  of  the  character  of  table  tombs, 
the  aides  of  which  are  sunk  into  arch- 
ed panels,  beneath  a  band  of  roses, 
and  a  cornice  moulding,    (See  PI.  II.) 

This  aile  might  have  been  built  by 
the  Acton  family,  who  held  the  ma- 
nor about  the  time  of  Edward  111, 

Gent.  Mao,  Sfplember,  1833; 


Tbe  cross  .and  barn,  of  which  I 
have  also  sent  you  engravings,  are 
still  complete.  The  latUr  faee  PL  IL) 
is,  a  large  and  well-built  structure, 
supported  by  massy  buttresses,  with 
a  lofty  porch  projecting  from  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  lower  building  (I  suppose 
for  stables)  at  the  end  of  it.      I 

The  conrt-house  is  now  occupied 
by  the  farmer  who  holds  the  land. 
"ne  lord  of  the  manor,  C.K.K.  Tynte, 
esq.  is  the  patron  of  the  living ;  and 
the  late  incumbent.  Dr.  Shaw,  once 
an  associate  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  was 
the  author  of  a  Gaelic  Grammar  and 
Dictionary,  and  I  believe  one  of  tbe 
writers  in  the  controversy  about  the 
auAenticity  of  OsbImi's  poems. 

TheRev.  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  forth- 
coming History  of  Somerset,  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  throw  much  light  on 
tie  history  of  this  little  place. 

Yours,  &c.  W.Babnbb. 

Meuoib  or  Hbkrt,  the  last  Fitz- 
Alah  Eabl  of  Abundel,  K.G. 

(CoHtixttedfrotnp.  124.) 
THE  Biographer  has  now  entered 
into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
height  of  Amndel's  fortunes  may  cer- 
tainly be  placed  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  he  enjoyed  all  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Royal  favour,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  principal  personage 
in  the  dominant  party.  The  change 
did  not,  however,  immediately  aOect 
him  i  indeed,  one  of  the  fiist  events 
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which  befel  him,  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  was  his  being  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford, '  in  the  room  of  the 
deceased  Cardinal  Pole.'  But  the  pe- 
riod of  his  supremacy  over  that  Pro- 
testant and  regenerated  University  did 
not  extend  to  quite  five  months.' 

After  the  lapse  of  as  many  years, 
he  so  far  lost  the  Queen's  favour,  as 
to  be  forced  to  a  resignation  of  the 
staff  of  Lord  Steward.  For  some  time 
before  this,  according  to  Camden,  he 
had  been  one  of  those  who  aspired  to 
the  Queen's  hand,^  and  had  expended 
great  wealth  in  that  pursuit ;  and  his 
subsequent  departure  to  the  continent 
was,  says  the  same  historian,  really 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  his  vexation 
on  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  although 
under  the  pretext  of  recovering  his 


health.  Our  Biographer  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  these  delicate  circumstances; 
but  notices  his  retirement  and  his  tra- 
vels in  the  following  manner : 


Yet  in  this  Queues  tyme  theare 
fell  towards  him  sundry  hard  haps, 
for,  beinge  Lord  Steuart  of  her  house^ 
some  cause  theare  was,  as  he  thoughte 
mete  for  him  to  leave  the  ordinary  charge 
thereof;  whereuppon  with  humble- 
nes  and  dewtye  he  discharged  himselfe 
of  the  same,  by  re-deliveringe  up  his 
staffe  againe  into  her  Majesties  hands, 
Yf^^  being  not  so  well  taken  of  her 
Highnes  as  he  trusted  it  should  have 
bene,  turned  for  a  tyme  to  his  displea- 
sure, and  so  he  was  co'maunded  tp 
kepe  his  house  for  a  season  ;  ^  but  the 
matter  being  afterward  well  satbfied 


^  Mr.  Lodge  has  fallen  into  the  error  that  be  was  Chancellor  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  and  resigned  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

«  '<  1558-9,  Jan.  24»  Hen.  Fitz-AIan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  High  Steward  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  chosen  Chancellor  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  electors,  and  on  the  6  of 
Feb.  a  codicil  of  his  election  was  sealed  and  sent  to  him."  He  resigned  on  the  12th 
of  June.     Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses. 

s  Camden  enumerates  as  the  three  principal  domestic  suitors  for  the  Royal  hand. 
Sir  William  Pickering,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Jjord  Robert  Dudley.  He  charac- 
terizes the  Earl  as  **  multarum  imaginum  (translated  ^<  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fisb* 
mily,*'  in  the  version  in  Kennett),  magnarum  opum,  sed  setatis  jam  divergentis."  This 
is  in  his  Annals  under  the  year  1560 ;  under  1566  he  states  that  the  £ar^  ^'postquam 
vana  spe  matrimonii  cum  Regina  magnas  opes  profiidisset,  spesque  ilia,  Leieestrie 
jam  apud  Regiiiam  potentissimo,  et  amici^  .in  Aula  iidem  fallentibus,  omnino  io« 
fracta  esset,  impetrata  venia,  specie  valetudinis  recuperand^  revera  doloris  minuendi 
causa,  solum  sponte  mutavit.**  Dugdale  has  translated  this  nearly  literally  in  bis  Ba- 
ronage, referring  to  the  Annals ;  yet  Mr.  Lodge  gives  it  as  Dugdale*s  own  statemeni, 
saying  that  the  latter  ^'quotes  Camden,  1  believe,  erroneously."  The  Annals  of 
Camden  seem,  however,  to  be  the  sole  origin^  authority  for  aU  that  has  been  written, 
imputing  to  the  Earl  such  lofty  and  ambitious  views.     Then,  with  respect  to  the 

Eeriod  of  the  Earl's  departure,  Mr.  Lodge  has  fallen  into  another  error,  adding,  **  this 
appenedin  1561,  instead  of  1566;"  which  leads  him  on  to  say,  "How  long  he  now 
remained  abroad,  does  not  appear ;  but  he  was  in  London  in  December  1565,  when 
he  again  obtained  a  licence  to  leave  England."  He  went  soon  after,"  continues  Mr. 
Lodge,  "  into  Italy,  where  he  seems  to  have  sojourned  four  years ;"  the  grounds  fior 
this  supposition  do  not  appear;  but  our  anonymous  Biographer  distinctly  states  thsit 
the  Earl  returned  home  within  fourteen  months,  and  from  his  remarks  on  the  great 
expense  of  the  journey,  and  other  minute  particulars,  it  cannot  be  doubted  thiii  he 
afterwards  remained  constantly  in  England,  "  for  the  most  part,"  as  our  Rio^pber 
says,  '^  continuing  in  his  house."  There  is  still  another  error  arising  from  this  jour- 
ney which  requires  to* be  noticed,  namely,  that  the  Earl  (in  order,  it  maybe  presumed'^ 
to  second  the  virtues  of  *^  the  baths  of  Padua,"  by  suitable  ex^rcisei  and  as  an  ap- 
propriate recipe  for  a  gouty  patient !)  <'  while  abroad  served  in  the  wars  against  w 
Turks."  This  story  is  found  in  Banks's  Extinct  Peerage,  and  repeated  in  that  by 
Burke;  at  first  1  was  much  puzzled  whence  it  could  have  originated;  but  I  have  now 
dearly^  traced  it  to  its  source ;  which  is  the  paragraph  in  Camden*8  Annals  for  1566^ 
following  that  already  quoted.  After  mentioning  the  Earl's  departure,  Camden  goes 
on  to  say,  <<  At  alii  ex  Anglorum  gente,"  other  Englishmen  (some  of  whom  he  altav 
wards  enumerates),  having  a  natural  taste  for  war,  went  to  Hungary,  to  engage  thenw 
selves  in  the  war  against  &e  Turks,  which  then  attracted  the  chivah^  of  all  uie  natioqfi 
of  Europe. 

^  Strype  gives  the  following  account  of  this,  his  authority  being  Lord  Burieigh'^ 
Letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith :  "  In  this  month  (Nov.  1564)  the  liordi  Arundel  re- 
nained  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house;  His  offence  was,  that,  being  miscobtented 
with  simdry  things,  as  he  said,  of  interruption  in  his  office,  he  surrendc^d  hb  Maff, 
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i^ine,  lie  remained  in  her  good  fa- 
voure  and  grace  a  longe  tyme.  In 
w'^''  continewance  he  fell  to  the  ex- 
treme disease  of  the  gowte,  wherby 
he  was  forced  for  remedye  to  seke  the 
baynes  about  Padwaye/  to  his  mar- 
velous greate  charges.  In  w^^  jorney 
his  greate  intertainment  vj^^  he  re- 
ceived of  forren  Princes  was  much  to 
be  noted ;  they  used  him  not  in  sorte 
of  an  ordinary  nobleman,  but  w*'*  the 
greatest  honour  and  solemnity,  as  to 
a  personage  of  highe  credit  and  fame, 
whose  name  had  (before  his  person 
Bene)  bene  well  knowen  and  under- 
stoode  amonge  them.  He  returned 
home  againe  within  fowertene  moneths, 
perfectly  restored  to  hisformer  strengthe 
of  lims  and  periit  health,  and  was  so 
well  wellcomed  into  England  by  his 
owne  cuntrymen,  as  he  was  met  at' 
Canterburye  with  men  of  reputation, 
oute  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  to 
the  number  of  six  or  seaven  hundred 
horse,  the  company  dayly  increasinge 
betwene  that  and  London.  Uppon 
Blackeheath  many  of  the  Aldermen  of 
London,  with  the  Recorder  and  grave 
mercheants,  met  w*^  him.  Beyonde 
Saint  George  his  church  there  met 
him  Brumley,  after  Lord 

Chauncelour,  the  Earle  of  Penbrooke, 
then   Lord  Steward  of  the   Quenes 


house,  with  the  Earles  of  Huntington, 
Sussex,  Warricke,  and  Lecester,  with 
other  noblemen,  and  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners, and  others  of  the  Quenes 
housholde.  This  companye  beinge 
greate,  not  under  2,000  horse,  accom- 
panied him  through  e  all  the  citye  of 
London  unto  the  Courte  at  Westmyns- 
ter,  to  his  greate  honor  by  testimonye 
of  good  affections  towards  him,  the 
bells  ringinge  throughe  the  cyttie  as 
he  past.  And  theare  the  Londoners 
and  gentlemen  of  the  countrye  depart- 
ed. After  w*'*  his  Lordship,  havinge 
donne  his  dutye  to  her  Highnes,  with- 
drewe  home  by  water  to  his  house  at 
Strand,^  at  whose  landinge  Goose- 
man,  a  man  of  noble  house,  then  the 
Kinge  of  Spaynes  Embassadour  resi- 
dent here,  met  him  curtouslye  in  the 
company  of  such  Lords  and  Ladyes  as 
weare  of  his  owne  familye  and  neare 
allied  unto  him,  in  showe  of  a  greater 
inclination  theare  to  do  him  honour 
more  familiarly  then  otherwise  he 
might  in  any  other  place.  Thus  the 
Earle  remained  in  good  and  Jionora- 
ble  contentment  of  life,  for  the  most 
part  continewinge  in  his  house,^  other- 
wise then  drawen  by  occasion  of  do- 
inge  his  dewtie  to  se  the  Queue,  or 
beinge  called  uppon  greate  occasions  ^ 
to  serve  in  Counsaile,  untill  the  Duke 


with  sundry  speeches  of  offence  to  the  Queen's  Majesty.  Whereof  he  was  afterwards 
sorry.  *■  But,'  said  the  Secretary,  <  I  wish  he  had  better  thought  thereon  before.'  Since 
his  committing  he  offended  again,  by  using  his  house  too  openly  for  the  resort  of 
strangers  to  him.  But  afterwards  he  used  his  imprisonment  circumspectly,  and  made 
all  means  to  crave  favour.  But  his  suits  were  heard  slowlv,  because  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  fauter."  (Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  413.)  The  Earl  manifested  the. 
same  lofty  demeanour,  arising  partly  perhaps  from  feudal  pride,  and  partly  we  may 
allow  from  the  niens  conscia  recti,  which  had  characterized  his  conduct  towards  Dudley 
and  his  councillors  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

5  "My  Lorde  of  Arundell  meaneth  now,  at  the  sprvnge,  for  the  better  recoverye 
of  his  helthe,  to  go  into  Italic,  having  allredy  obteyned  leave  so  to  doo."  Letter  of 
Francis  Alen  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  14,  1565. 

^  <^  Arundel-house  then  was  the  Bishop  of  Bath's  Inne,  lately  new  builded  (for  a 
great  part  thereof)  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  Admirall,  which  house  came 
sithens  to  be  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  thereof  called  Arundel-house.*' 
(  Stow's  Survey,  p.  489.)  The  Earl  had  purchased  this  mansion  before  1557,  when 
his  grandson  rhiUp,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  bom  in  it. 

7  In  the  Royal  MSS.  (Brit.  Museum)  12  A  xv.  are  some  Latin  and  Greek  verses 
by  Robert  Owen,  congratulating  the  Earl  on  his  return  to  England.  In  the  same 
volume  is  also  a  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  by  Jodocus  Harchius.  On  both  papers  the  Earl's  son-in-law,  Lord  Lumley,  has 
inscribed  his  name. 

s  <'  In  1569,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  mur- 
ther  of  Henry  King  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  avowed  his  opinion  that  Mary  was  inno- 
cent. His  generous  nature  (remarks  Mr.  Lodge)  loathed  the  snares  with  which 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  surrounded  that  unhappy  Princess ;  and,  in  a  debate  in 
the  Privy  Council  on  the  suggestion  of  some  new  artifice  against  her,  he  had  the 
boldness  to  say,  in  the  Queen's  presence,  that  <  the  wisdom  of  the  former  age  was  so 
provident  that  it  needed  not,  and  so  plmn  that  it  endured  not,  such  shifts.'^  That 
which  was  called  Mary's  party  now  reckoned  on  his  uniform  support ;  but  his  sense 
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of  Norfolke  his  sonne-in-lawes   first  harde  adversities;  wherrin  he  showed 

trouble  at  Winsore>  uppon  vr^^  he,  be-  himselfe  to  be  none  of  those  that  iveare 

inge  father-in-lawe  to  the  said  Duke,  to  be  accompted  prowde  in  prosperity^ 

was  allso  restrained  of  his  libertye,  and  weake  in  adversitie ;  for,  after  idl 

and  that  first  to  his  owne  lodginge  in  this,  albeit  his  excedinge  detriment  in 

the  towne,  and  thence  more  straighter  weightie  cawses,  grewe  thearby,  yet 

to  Eaton  Coliedge,  where  he  longe  re-  continewed  he  his  honorable  minde 

maiued  by  reason  of  a  rebellion  then  and  behaviour,  with  great  content- 

newlye  begun  in  the  north  parts,^  and  ment,  voide  of  all  grudge,  to  the  de- 

thence  co'maunded  to  his  owne  house  lighte  alwaies  both  of  her  HighnM, 

at    Nonesuche.     In    V>^    trouble    he  and  pleasure  of  his  familiars  and  other9 

sustained  noe  small  hinderance  both  his  acquaintance,  wittilie    co^forOnge 

of  health  and  profit.     For   lacke   of  himselfe  with  mirth,  as  well  in  Qmrie 

disgestion  he  grewe  to  his  olde  dis-  as  in  all  other  places  where  he  came, 

eases ;  and  for  lacke  of  opportunitie  w'ch  overcominge  of  his  affections  and 

to  his  owne  causes,  he  grewe  to  greate  passions,'^^    that    l^ose    hard    cawses 

hindrances.    But,  as  he,  having  aU-  might  otherwise  have  bredde^  shewed 

waies  an  especiall  regard  to  the  dewty  him  to  be  worthie  estimation  accord* 

cf  his  allegeance,  was  noe  way  to  be  inglye. 

touched  with  undutifullnes  to  his  Sove-  His  manners  were  ever  gentle 
raigne  or  Country, '^^  howsoever  the  ie-  and  wittie,  with  a  kinde  of  an  estate 
lousie  of  that  matter  bredde  cause  of  rather  of  nature  then  of  any  hardnes 
his  trouble,  so  did  he  quietly  indure  to  be  pleased.  He  was  neither  given 
those  stormes  till  his  restoarement  to  to  be  populer,  nor  a  companion  for 
free  libertye  and  his  former  estate,  the  lighter  sort.  He  was  not  on- 
W<^''  indured  not  longe ;  but  uppon  learned ;  he  was  quicke  and  redy  in 
farder  greate  cawses,  laid  to  the  said  conceivinge,  and  so  much  naturally 
Duke's  charge,  this  Earle  was  againe  given  unto  breefenes  in  utteringe  of 
restrained  of  his  libertie  and  comitted  his  mynde,  that  perhaps  to  the  un- 
to his  house ;  out  of  which  trouble,  skilful  he  mighte  seame  somewhat 
his  clearnes  appearinge  (as  ever  it  had  harde  ;  but  those  his  wordes,  being 
donne)  manifest  to  the  worlde,  he  was  shorte  and  fewe,  carried  matter  in 
againe  released,  and  continewed  in  them,  and  weare  allwaies  fit  and 
her  Graces  favour  from  thence  forth  pythye.  He  could  nothinge  away 
as  before  he  had  donne.  Thus  did  he  with  newfangled  and  curious  tearmes 
taist  the  triall  of  his  honour  and  nor  late  invented  phrases,  nether  in 
truthe,  and  his  magnanimitye  was  talkinges  nor  writinges.^'  He  was 
knowen  in  the  bearinge  of  so  sundrie  never  to  be  led  in  counsell,  nor  other- 


of  loyalty  and  justice  was  as  pure  as  his  frankness  and  impartiality,  and  when  Leices- 
ter imparted  to  him  the  plan  secretly  formed  for  a  marriage  between  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  first  lady  was  Arunders  daughter,  he  dedared 
that  he  would  oppose  it  to  the  utmost,  unless  it  were  previously  sanctioned  by  Elisa- 
beth's consent. 

9  He  is  said  by  Mr.  Lodge  to  have  suffered  another  short  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  at  this  time.  This  was  in  the  year  1572,  and  it  was  about  the  same  period  that 
the  French  alliance  was  projected  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  as  Camden  8a3rs :  ^  He 
openly  withstood  the  Duke  of  Anjou*s  addresses  to  the  Queen ;  for,  being  a  plain 
man,  he  candidly  confessed  that  the  French  very  little  pleased  him,  using  often  to 
say,  that  his  father*s  dwelling  in  Sussex,  opposite  France,  had  taught  him  not  to  trust 
them." 

10  This  passage  is  marked  \vith  commas  in  the  original,  probably  not  as  a  qaoCa- 
tion,  but  to  point  it  out  as  emphatic. 

11  Marked  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

"^i  It  has  been  observed  that  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  with  the  Earl  at  the 
Court  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  at  Brussels,  relates  in  his  Art  of  Logic,  that  the 
Earl  there  offended  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  speaking  no  other  language  but  his 
own ;  but  1  have  not  yet  found  the  original  passage. — That  the  Eari  did  not,  however, 
oppose  himself  to  the  introduction  of  new  fashions  as  well  as  new  phrases,  is  proved 
by  his  having  had  the  reputation  of  introducing  coaches  into  England,  and  Djr  his 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  present  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  pair  of  silk  stodungs, 
brought  by  him  fi*om  Genoa.  As  is  usual  with  new  inventions,  he  has  competiton 
for  these  honours.    The  first  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Camden  in  a  maiginal  note» 
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realmeO  not  excedinge  the  age  of  18 
yeaxes,  did  excell  in  all  manner  of  good 
learninge  and  languages,  in  all  activi- 
ties on  horsbacke  and  on  foote,  and  in 
his  behaviour  vvras  a  most  righte  cour- 
tiour,  to  the  honour  of  this  realme ; 
who  beinge  but  of  those  yeares,  was 
sent  Ambassadour  to  Maximilian  the 
Kinge  of  Boemia,  into  the  Lowe  Coun- 
try, wheare,  throughe  a  hot  burninge 
fever,  he  ended  this  life ;  w*^'*  newes 
beinge  broughte  unto  his  Lordship, 
thoughe  the  pauges  of  fraile  nature 
wrought  for  a  while,  yet  he  nobly  past 
them  over,  thanking  God  most  hartely 
in  the  accepting  of  him  by  so  naturall 
and  good  an  ende. 

For  his  towe  daughters,  the  eldest 
caulled  Jane,  was  married  to  the  Lord 
Lumley ;  the  other,  Marie,  unto  tlie 
Duke  of  Norfolke.  This  Duches  be- 
inge but  sixtene  yeares  of  age,  died  in 
her  childebed  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
that  nowe  is.  The  other  livinge  to 
have  toowe  Sonnes  and  one  Daughter, 
God  tooke  them  all ;  and  she,  livinge 
longest,  remained  twentye  yeares  in 
this  her  Father's  house^s  alter  the  death 


of  his  wife,  as  his  nursse  and  deare** 
beloved  childe;  and  then  Gtxl  toc^Le' 
her  allso  from  him,  who  beinge  uowe* 
of  the  age  of  threscore  and  eighte 
yeares,  sore  troubled  with  the  gouta« 
did  neverthelesse  with  highe  conBtancy- 
and  much  fortitude  indnre  all  these 
stormes,  with  the  rest  before  recited,. 
as  strongly  as  any  noble  person  could. 
And    ended  his  life  with  as  greate 
charitye  and  mildnes  as  mighte  be. 
Touchinge  the  partes  that  weare  open 
and  manifest  in  him,  he  was  of  the 
best  sorted  personage,  nether  of  highte 
inordinate,  nor  of  too  bstse  lownes;^ 
for  the  lineamentes  of  his  bodye,  of 
dewe  and  comely  proportion,^^  stronge 
of  bone,  furnished  with  cleane  and 
firme  fleshe,  voide  of  fogines  and  fatnes.^ 
He  died  the  24  of  Febmarie  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  1579*  and  w*^  so- 
lemne  pompe  of  costlye  funerall  was, 
accordinge  unto  his  honorable  cawl-' 
inge,  interred  at  his  towne  of  Amndell,- 
within  the  Church  of  the  late  CoUedge 
theare,   amongest  the  sumptions  se- 
pulchres of  his  noble  progenitors.^  So 
that  he  may  verye  well  be  thoQ|^te 


half-length,  representing  a  tall  and  thin  jroung  man,  with  a  long  pale  visagey  and  short 
dark  hair,  attired  in  a  rich  black  dress,  with  a  black  cap  and  feather.  It  bears  the  Al- 
lowing inscription:  «  Harry  Fitz-Alleyne,  Lord  Maltravers,  eldest  sonne  to  tiie 
Lorde  Harry  Erie  of  Arundell,  deceased  the  laste  day  of  July  [June?],  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lorde  God  M.D.LVl.  beyng  of  the  age  not  fully  xix  yeares."  He  bad 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  John  Wentwortn,  of  Gtosfidd  la 
Essex,  and  the  widow,  Nov.  1,  1554>  of  Sir  Hugh  Ricb,  K.B.  third  son  of  Iiord 
Chancellor  Rich.  Lady  Maltravers  was  married  thirdly  to  William  Deane,  esq.  her' 
servant,  a  nephew  of  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  She  died  Dec.  S^  1580^ 
and  was  buried,  according  to  her  desire,  within  the  tomb  of  her  first  husband  in  60s-' 
field  church,  having  ordered  600  marks  to  be  bestowed  at  her  funeraL  She  left  no^ 
issue  by  an^  of  her  husbands :  but  her  last  was  the  ancestor  by  a  second  marriage  of 
a  family  which  remained  seated  at  Dynes  in  the  parish  of  Much  Maplestead,  unm  tiie' 
period  of  the  Commonwealth.    Morant's  Essex,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  381. 

i<>  This  passage  shows  the  writer  to  have  been  one  of  the  EarPs  domestics,  and 
favours  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of  bis  chaplains. 

^^  With  respect  to  the  Earl's  own  portraits,  there  is  a  picture  at  Arundel  csstie^  a 
half-length,  in  a  cloak  of  damask,  very  deeply  trimmed  with  white  fur,  whidi  Mr. 
Dallaway  in  one  place  (Rape  of  Arundel,  p.  142),  attributes  to  Sir  Antonio  Moreiy' 
and  in  another  (p.  164)  to  Cornelius  Kettel;  but  the  same  description  answers  to  the' 
picture  at  Longleat,  and  there  ascribed  to  Holbein,  which  has  been  engraved  in 
Lodge's  *<  Illustrious  Portraits  ;'*  and  an  engraving  by  C  Hall  in  177^  is  stated  to 
have  been  also  taken  from  a  picture  by  Holbein,  «  late  in  the  Torrington  colleetion.*^ 
Granger  mentions  another  engraved  portrait,  ^<in  armour,  half-length;  round  tt^ 
rufi^;"  but  the  inscription  of  the  copy  he  saw  was  in  manuscript,  and  there  may.  be 
some  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  appropriation. 

'7  Among  these  '<  sumptuous  sepulchres,**  (of  the  present  state  of  which  so  melao* 
choly  an  account  was  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  last,)  the  Bad's 
son-m-law  Lord  Lumley  appears  to  have  either  placed,  or  intended  to  place,  an  eqnes^ 
trian  statue  of  the  Earl.     His  only^  existing  memorid,  however,  is  the  flowing  in-! 
scription  on  a  large  miu^  tablet  ot  variegated  marbles : 

ViRTUTI  ET   HONORI  SaCRUM. 

Magnanimus  Heros  cujus  hie  cemitur  effigies,  cuiusque  hie  subter  sita  sont  osaa,' 
hujus  territorii  Comes  fuit:  sui  generis  ab  Alani  fiUo  cognomiaatus ;  a  MaHrayenKV 
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by  all  the  indiferent  sorte,  to  have  who  could  not  be  demaied  [denyed]  in 
ended  his  dayes  w*^  greate  honour,  his  tyme  to  be  a  flower  of  righte  no^ 
leavinge  a  memorye  that  he  was  one     bilitye. 


THE  ENDEAVOURER.— No.  IX.       - 

STYLE. 

Quce  connexa  est,  et  iotU  vlribus Jluit,  fragosd  aique  inte^rupld  melior  oratio — Quinct. 


IT  would  seem  natural  that  every 
man,  who  designs  to  lay  his  thoughts 
before  the  world,  should  desire  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  as  attractive  a  dress  as 
he  can  command  ;  for  he  must  be 
aware  the  attention  is  most  easily 
gained  to  that  which  is  presented  in 
the  most  pleasing  form ;  and,  though 
that  which  he  has  to  communicate 
should  be  of  such  pre-eminent  value, 
that  he  may  suppose  the  public  would 
be  willing  to  receive  it  even  in  the 
rudest  style,  he  must  surely  be  better 
pleased,  if,  when  he  communicates  it, 
he  thinks  that  he  may  defy  the  criti- 
cism of  his  readers,  than  if  he  feel 
himself  obliged  to  solicit  their  in- 
dulgence. 

Yet  from  the  manner  in  which  some 
authors  have  written,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  expected  their  readers 
would  be  more  delighted  with  vulgar 
and  barbarous  diction,  and  with  un- 
couth and  obscure  tortuosities  of  phrase, 
than  with  elegance,  nervousness,  and 
perspicuity.     Some,   with  models   of 


the  highest  merit  before  their  eyes, 
models  which  the  world  has  long 
approved  and  admired,  and  which 
themselves  ought  to  have  emulated, 
have  'departed  from  them  as  far  as 
possible.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  but 
a  supposition  that  the  public  was  in- 
disposed to  receive  excellence,  could 
induce  Bentham  to  exhibit  his  barba- 
rous jargon  with  the  pages  of  Black- 
stone  in  his  sight ;  or  prevail  on  an 
author  who  ought  to  have  rivalled 
Hume,  to  write  history  in  a  style 
of  which  Hume  would  have  been 
ashamed  ? 

Whether  this  were  really  the  reason 
why  these  writers  obtruded  their  pro- 
ductions on  the  public  in  such  a  garb  ; 
whether  the  affectation  of  singularity 
led  them  astray ;  whether,  from  de- 
fective taste,  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish grace  from  deformity ;  or 
whether,  being  unable,  from  whatever 
cause,  to  attain  elegance,  they  hoped 
to  make  it  apparent  that  they  despised 
it,  and  to  persuade  the  world,  by  their 


Clunensi,  et  Oswaldestrensi,  faonoribus  eximiis,  Dominus  insuper  ac  Baro  nuncupa^ 
tus;  Garteriani  ordinis  equestris,  sane  nobilissimae,  Sodalis  dum  vixit  antiquissimus ; 
Arundellise  Comitis  Gulielmi  Alius  unicus  et  successor,  omniumque  virtutum  parti- 
ceps.  ^  Qui  Henrico  octavo,  Edwardo  sexto,  Marise  et  Elizabetbse,  Anglise  regibus  a 
secretis  consiliis,  villsB  quoque  Calisise  prsefectui*am  gessit ;  et  ciim  Henricus  rex  Bo- 
loniam  in  Morines  obsidione  cinxerat,  exercitOs  sui  Marischallus  primarius ;  delude 
Regis  fuit  Camerarius,  ejuiique  filio  Edwardo,  dum  coronaretur,  Marischalli  regni 
officium  gerebat;  eique  sicut  antea  patri  Camerarius  factus.  Regnante  vero  Marii 
regina,  coronationis  solemni  tempore  Summus  constituitur  Conestabularius,  DomAs- 
que  Regis  postmodo  Prsefectus,  ac  Consilii  Prseses;  sicut  et  Elizabeths  Reginse, 
cujus  Hospitij  similiter  Seneschallus  fuit.  Ita  vir  iste  genere  clams,  publicis  bene 
functis  magistratibus  clarior,  honore  florens,  labore  fractus,  setate  confectus,  postquam 
aetatis  suae  annum  lxviii.  attigisset,  Londini  xxv  die  Februarij  anno  nostras  salutis  a 
Christo  MDLXxix.  pi^  et  suaviter  in  Domino  obdormivit. 

Johannes  Lumley,  Baro  de  Lumley,  generpientissimus,  supreroae  voluntatis  vindex, 
socero  suavissimo  et  patrono  optimo  magnificentissimd  funerato,  non  memoriae  quam 
immortalem  sibi  multifariis  virtutibus  comparavit,  sed  corporis  mortalis  ergo,  in  spem 
felicis  resurrectionis,  reconditi,  banc  illi  ex  propriis  armaturis  statuam  equestrem  pro 
munere  extremo,  uberibus  cum  }achr3rmis,  devotissimd  consecravit. 

As  equestrian  statues  are  so  unusual  in  English  churches,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand wbat  Lord  Lumley  intended ;  but  from  the  words  '*  ex  propriis  armaturis,"  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  figure  clothed  with  the  EarPs  own  armour,  a  species  of 
memorial,  judging  from  our  present  remains,  almost  unique.  It  would,  however,  be 
one  exceedingly  Uable  to  spoliation.  Lord  Lumley  placed  in  1596  a  short  English  in- 
scription  on  the  monument  of  the  Earl's  father  and  grandfather.  His  own  monu- 
ment at  Cheam  in  Surrey,  has  a  Latin  inscription  much  resembling  in  style  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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example^  that  it  ought  to  be  despised, 
I  shall  not  be  positive  in  asserting; 
but  I  shall  perhaps  not  err  greatly  in 
observing  that  there  are  many  other 
authors  who  too  much  resemble  them 
in  ungracefiilness  of  composition,  and 
are  too  neglectful  of  condensation  and 
correction,  and  too  ready  to  cover 
their  pages  with  loose,  vulgar,  and 
colloquial  phraseology.  The  opinions 
which  influence  their  practice  are 
shown,  and  refuted,  in  the  words  of 
the  great  critic  of  antiquity.  Curam 
omnpm  eompoaitionis  excludunt,  atque 
iUum  korridum  sermonem,  ut  forte  ^- 
fluxerit,  modo  magis  naturalem,  modo 
etiam  magis  virilem  esse  contendtmt, 
Verilm  id  est  maxime  naturale,  quod  fieri 
natura  optim^  patitur.  Fortius  verb 
qui  incompositum  potest  esse,  quamjunc^ 
turn,  et  bene  coUocatum  f  Cur  ergo  vires 
ipsas  specie  solvi  patent,  quando  nee 
ulla  res  sine  arte  satis  valeat,  et  comi- 
tetur  semper  artem  decor  f  They  ex- 
clude labour  from  writing,  and  con- 
tend that  rough  language,  as  it  may 
chance  to  be  poured  forth,  is  both 
more  natural,  and  more  forcible  and 
manly,  than  studied  composition.  But 
let  them  be  assured  that  that  is  most 
natural  which  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  highest  excellence  that 
nature  admits ;  and  let  them  ask  them- 
selves, how  that  which  is  ill-arranged 
and  disjointed  can  be  more  forcible 
than  that  which  is  compact  and  dis- 
posed with  skill ;  or  why  they  should 
suppose  the  strength  of  language  to  be 
lessened  if  art  be  used  in  writing  it, 
when  every  thing  else  fails  of  its  effect 
without  art,  and  since  without  art,  in 
human  productions,  there  can  be 
neither  elegance  nor  beauty  ? 

Mankind  have  however  shewn,  in 
innumerable  instances,  that  they  are 
but  little  desirous  to  cherish  or  pre- 
serve any  writing,  especially  of  a 
didactic  or  historical  kind,  that  is  not 
of  decided  excellence  as  well  in  its 
style  as  in  its  matter,  however  will- 
ingly they  may  receive  it,  at  its  first 
appearance,  and  excuse  its  inelegance, 
for  the  sake  of  any  novelty  of  informa- 
tion that  it  may  contain.  Boileau  has 
long  ago  remarked,  and  with  great 
justice,  that  the  generality  of  readers 
are  better  pleased  to  be  elegantly 
reminded  than  coarsely  informed,  and 
will  more  readily  welcome  old  thoughts 
in  a  graceful  dress  than  new  thoughts 
in  the  garb  of  vulgarity. 

The  following  remarks  are  addressed 


to  such  of  the  young,  rather  than  tbe 
old,  as  may  be  diapossd  to  listen  to 
the  opinion  of  the  great  Romim  critic 
whom  I  have  just  quoted ;  and  are 
intended  to  reduce  into  a  compendium 
all  the  principal  rules  necessary  to  be 
observed  by  him  who  aspires  to  a  style 
of  no  inferior  degree  of  merit.  For 
information  concerning  minute  par- 
ticulars, the  different  sorts  of  style 
suited  to  different  subjects,  and  the 
various  figures  by  which  language  is 
animated  or  embellished,  the  student 
must  have  recourse  to  more  communi- 
cative instructors. 

No  style  can  be  called  excellent 
which  does  not  possess  the  qualities 
of  perspicuity,  correctness,  elegance^ 
harmony,  and  force. 

Perspicuity  has  been  justly  termed 
the  first  virtue  of  a  writer ;  a  virtue  of 
which  he  that  wishes  his  thoughts  to 
find  a  ready  reception  in  the  mind  of 
his  reader  cannot  be  too  studious. 
He  must  be  careful  that  nothing  be 
wanting  in  his  periods  to  elucidate  his 
sease,  and  nothing  inserted  which  maj^ 
obscure  it.  He  must  be  precise  in  the 
choice  6f/hi8  words,  that  every  one  of 
them  may  express  the  exact  meaning 
which  he  wishes  to  convey,  and  no- 
thing more.  He  must  be  mindful  tp 
put  both  his  things  and  his  words  in 
their  proper  places,  so  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  alter  his  airangement 
but  for  the  worse.  He  must  review 
his  pages  again  and  again,  and  con- 
template every  possible  sezise  in  which 
his  phrases  may  be  taken,  that  he  may 
clear  them  from  all  ambiguity  and 
indistinctness,  and  leave  nothine  ill 
them  which  may  be  understood  m  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  he  in- 
tends. He  must  remember  that  it  is 
his  business  to  write  not  only  so  that 
he  may  be  understood,  but  so  that  he 
may  not  possibly  be  misunderstood* 
He  must  not  give  his  reader  the  troa« 
ble  of  searching  for  his  meaning,  hut 
must  make  it  lie  clearly  apparent  on 
the  surface,  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
He  should  be  sparing  of  parentheses; 
which,  indeed,  are  seldom  necessary 
but  to  the  careless  or  unskilAll,  ana 
should  never  crowd  together  particu- 
lars which  would  be  more  luminously 
expressed  by  being  separated. 

He  that  is  studious  of  perspicuity* 
will,  if  he  have  a  critical  knowledge 
of  tiie  language  in  which  he  writ^ 
seldom  fail  of  being  correct.  Sudi 
knowledge,    however,    even    to:  the 
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minutest  niceties^  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  for  a  writer  may  sometimes 
make  his  meaning  in  a  passage  suffi- 
ciently plain,  and  yet  fall  into  a  gram- 
matical inaccuracy.  Many  an  inferior 
scribbler  has  been  sufficiently  per- 
spicuous, and  )^t  been  guilty  in  every 
page  of  the  grossest  violations  of 
grammar.  But  an  author  may  be  both 
perspicuous  and  correct  without  being 
elegant.  That  his  style  may  deserve 
the  character  of  elegance,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  necessary  that  he  avoid  all 
words  and  phrases  that  approach  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  vulgarity  or 
meanness.  He  must  be  observant  of 
purity,  and  must  avoid  foreign  idiom 
and  pedantry  of  every  kind.  He  must 
be  judicious  in  his  use  of  ornament, 
and  must  preserve  a  just  mean  between 
tawdriness  and  austerity  of  style,  for 
he  will  offend  as  much  against  elegance 
by  using  too  much  decoration  as  too 
little.  He  must  be  cautious  in  em- 
ploying figures,  must  never  introduce 
them  but  when  they  are  of  use,  and 
must  never  sufi'er  them  to  lead  him 
into  incongruities.  When  occasion 
requires  conciseness,  he  must  know 
how  to  be  brief  without  being  harsh  ; 
and  when  diffusion  is  necessary,  how 
to  be  copious  without  being  loquacious. 
He  must  keep  at  a  distance  alike  from 
stiffness  and  from  negligence ;  his 
language  must  be  neither  too  lax  nor 
too  much  sustained.  And  he  must 
always  remember  that  artis  eat  ariem 
celare,  that  it  is  the  business  of  art  to 
hide  art,  and  that  to  labour  his  periods 
is  useless  unless  he  labour  them  suffi- 
ciently to  conceal  his  labour. 

With  these  qualities  must  be  united 
harmony,  for  a  style  cannot  give  full 
satisfaction  unless  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  ear.  Felicissimus  sermo  est,  says 
Quintilian,  cui  et  rectus  ordo,  et  apta 
junctura,  et  cum  his  numerus  opportune 
cadens  contingit.  "  There  is  a  tune," 
says  Home  Tooke,  "  in  every  good 
style."*  Without  harmony,  an  author 
can  neither  hope  that  his  thoughts 
will  make   the   impression  which  he 

*  Of  the  numeris  opportune  cadern, 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  is  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  critics  of 
antiquity,  were  sometimes  more  than 
necessarily  studious ;  modem  writers,  at 
least  the  best  of  them,  have  been  sensible 
of  its  value,  but  many  of  them  have  not 
been  diligent  or  successful  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it. 
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desires,  nor  that  they  will  be  willingly 
retained  in  the  reader's  memory.  "  'Hie 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,"  observes 
Cicero,  "  would  have  been  much  less 
forcible,  had  it  not  been  numeris  con- 
torta,  hurled  forth  in  numbers."  "  Let 
us  reflect,"  remarks  Shenstone,  "  what 
texts  of  Scripture,  what  lines  in  poetry, 
or  what  periods  we  most  remember 
and  quote,  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
and  we  shall  find  them  to  be  only 
musical  ones, "  The  art  of  duly  modu- 
lating prose  may  be  best  attained  by 
attention  to  the  rythm  of  the  most 
elegaut  writers  ;  but  no  man  can  hope' 
to  be  eminently  successful  in  it,  unless 
he  be  endowed  by  nature  with  an  ear 
for  melody  of  style  ;  a  qualification  so 
totally  independent  on  a  musical  ear, 
that  he  who  has  the  most  delicate  ear 
for  music  may  be  utterly  deficient  in 
it,  and  he  that  is  insensible  to  music 
may  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  a  writer  must  bear  in  mind,  that, 
whilst  he  is  anxious  to  reject  from  his 
prose  all  that  is  harsh  and  discordant, 
ne  must  be  equally  anxious  not  to 
versify  it,  or  to  fatigue  the  ear  by  un- 
varied monotony. 

But  an  author's  perspicuity,  elegance, 
and  harmony,  will  avail  him  but  im-' 
perfectly,  unless  he  can  invigorate  his 
diction  with  energy  and  force.  For 
this  purpose,  he  must  choose  the 
strongest  and  most  expressive  phra- 
seology, and  construct  his  sentences 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  word 
may  make  its  due  impression,  and 
that  what  he  designs  to  be  emphatic 
may  be  as  emphatic  as  possible.  He 
must  make  such  a  disposition  of  his 
thoughts  that  any  alteration  in  their 
order  would  but  enfeeble  their  effiect. 
He  must  never  be  stagnant,  and  must 
be  cautious  not  to  clog  nervous  phrases 
with  weak  additions.  In  correcting 
his  paragraphs,  he  must  be  anxious 
not  to  sacrifice  energy  to  smoothness. 
His  manner,  if  he  would  be  eminently 
energetic,  must  be  succinct  rather  than 
diff'use,  inartificial  rather  than  ornate, 
bold  rather  than  refined.  Vigour  of 
style,  it  may  be  observed,  has  attracted 
numbers  of  readers  to  books,  whom, 
but  for  this  quality,  their  want  of 
elegance  would  have  repulsed. 

Those  who  cultivate  style,  however, 
must  always  remember  that  the  qua- 
lities which  constitute  excellence  of 
language  can  be  the  result  only  of  the 
same  qualities  of  thought.  He  who 
has  studied  the  whole  art  of  compo- 
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sition^  without  having  stored  his  mind 
with  knowledge,  and  strengthened 
and  fertilized  it  by  meditation  and 
exercise,  so  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
matter  on  which  his  eloquence  may 
be  displayed,  will  find  himself,  when 
he  sits  down  to  write,  like  a  warrior 
who  should  go  to  battle  having  a  sheath 
without  a  sword. 


OFFICE  OR  SCIENCE  OF  A  SCRIVENER. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Sept,  10. 


W.  L.  D's  article  (pt.  i.  p.  578)  is 
very  useful  to  enable  persons  to  un- 
derstand the  business  of  a  Scrivener ; 
and  if  he  would  send  to  you  the  result 
of  the  legal  proceedings  taken  by  the 
Scriveners'  Company,  published  in 
1768,  a  still  more  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion might  be  come  to. 

By  the  22  H.  8  (A.D.  1 530)  the  office 
of  a  Scrivener  was  declared  to  be  a 
mystery  or  science,  to  screen  certain 
foreigners  practising  writing,  from 
vexatious  informations,  which  they 
had  been  subjected  to  under  the  penal 
statutes  then  in  force  concerning  foreign 
handicraftsmen. 

The  Scriveners  had  once  exclusive 
chartered  privileges  within  the  corpo- 
ration to  which  they  belonged.  The 
Inns  of  Court  are  voluntary  societies 
without  charters.  Other  towns  be- 
sides London  had  their  Scriveners. 
It  would  appear  by  the  preface  to  Shep- 
herd's Touchstone,  that  in  1628,  out  of 
those  limits  none  were  prohibited  by 
law  from  making  a  common  assurance. 

Their  business  among  the  Romans 
was  to  dress  and  form  the  acts  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  Higher 
Judges.  The  Chancellor  was  some- 
times called  a  Scribe  or  Notary  in  the 
Saxon  times.     (Crabb  170 

The  Courts  of  Common  Law  have 
power  over  them  as  the  makers  of 
deeds,  and  will  order  them  to  deliver 
up  what  is  entrusted  to  them  in  the 
way  of  their  profession.  Skin.  1,  Mich. 
21,  C.  2.  B.  R. 

A  Scrivener  is  a  counsel  to  a  man 
who  will  advise  with  him.    Skin.  404. 

There  are,  at  the  present  day,  ten 
different  degrees  of  Scriveners,  or  per- 
sons permitted  to  prepare,  for  fee  or 
reward,  deeds  and  writings,  five  of 
which  belong  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  viz. 
Serjeants  at  law,  barristers,  special 
pleaders,  draftsmen  in  equity,  and 
conveyancers ;  two  to  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity,   viz.   solicitors   and 


attornies ;  two  to  the  civil  law«  notaries 
and  proctors;  and  one  pecoliar  to 
Scotland,  agents  or  procurators. 

All  these  persons  are  exempted  from 
the  penalty  of  the  statute  of  1804, 
commonly  called  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
exemption  in  law  implies  a  permission. 

The  following  b  the  oath  now  taken 
by  the  Notaries  of  London  on  their 
admission  to  the  Scriveners'  Company, 
who  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  to  Scriveners,  being  notaries, 
or  they  are  refused  the  freedom  of  the 
Company. 

J,  N.  D.  do  swear  upon  the  Holy  Evmi^ 
gelists,  to  be  true  and  fidtbfiil  unto  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  Kin§^  his  bdrs  and 
successors,  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  true  and  just  in  mine  Office 
and  Science,  and  to  do  my  diligence,  that 
all  the  deeds  which  I  shall  make  to  be 
sealed,  shall  be  well  and  truly  done,  af)»r 
my  learning,  skill,  and  science,  and  shall 
be  duly  and  advisedly  read  over  and  ex- 
amined before  the  ensealing  of  the  same  ; 
and  especially  I  shall  not  write,  nor  suffier 
to  be  written  by  any  of  mine,  to  my  power 
or  knowledge,  any  deed  or  writing  to  be 
sealed,  wherem  any  deceit  or  falsehood 
shall  be  conceived,  or  in  my  consdenoe 
suspected  to  lie,  nor  any  deed  bearing 
date  of  long  time  past  before  the  ensealing 
thereof,  nor  bearing  any  date  of  any  time 
to  come ;  neither  shall  I  testify,  nor  suffer 
any  of  mine  to  testify,  to  my  power  or 
knowledge,  any  blank  charter  or  deed, 
sealed  before  the  full  writing  thereof; 
and  neither  for  haste  nor  for  oovetousness, 
I  shall  take  upon  me  to  make  any  dee^ 
touching  inheritance  of  lands,  or  estate 
for  life  or  years,  nor  any  deed  of  great 
charge,  whereof  I  have  not  cunning,  with- 
out good  advice  and  information  of  coun- 
cil :  and  all  the  good  rules  and  ordinances 
of  the  Society  of  Scrivenere  of  the  GJtj 
of  London,  I  shall  well  and  truly  keep 
and  observe  to  my  power,  so  for  as  Ooa 
shall  give  me  grace.  So  help  me  Ood, 
and  the  holy  contents  of  this  Book. 

Hull.  H.S. 


•r' 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept,  6, 

AS  your  Magazine  is  the  natural 
and  legitimate  depository  for  a]l  the 
"  decayed  intelligence  "  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  send  you  herewith  a  cor- 
rect account  and  accurate  drawing^  of 
the  stones  lately  found  at  Hartlepool, 
and  which  have  been  already  d^Ured 
and  extensively  circulated  by  the 
"  Durham  Advertiser." 

In  the  month  of  July  last,  ui  dig- 
ging the  foundations  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  Mr.  John  Bulmer,  in  a  field 
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Runic  Gra\estoiiesJbund  at  liarilepool. 


Cross  close     at  a  listancc  of 

1?6    yards   from    the   present 

I  (Siurch  )ard    la  a  south  easterly  di 

ectioD   at  the  depth  of  Ihtee  feet  and 

k   half    and    inimediateU     upon    Ihi 

I  linestone     the    workmen     ' 

■Miveral  skeletons 
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1  the  church - 


Ijiearlv  north  Hiid  south      The  bone'i 

■e  carefull\   removed  under  the  * 
J*erin tendance  of  Mr   Bulmer  \a  I  ^ 


EcEes,  and  deposited  i 

A  large  number  of  the  skulls  were 
testing  on  small  flat  plain  stones,  va- 
rying from  four  to  five  inchse  sqaare, 
,ercd     and  under  a  fewwere  discovered  stones 
position     bearing  inscriptions,  and  marked  with 


theci 


T 


T.  |f(t); 


"1 


Hltii 


Mi 


li": 


-d 


■ 


The  chiselling  of  the  first  is  as  crisp 
and  as  sharp  as  if  it  hod  been  cut  yes- 
I  terday,  and  the  letters  are  smooth  and 
I  well  finished.  This  stone  (of  compact 
&  limestone)  ia  Hi  laches  square,  and 
^jiQie  BDifacs  is  smoo^  and  polished. 


The  second  atooe  looks  more  an- 
cient, and  is  not  so  perfect;  its  di- 
mensions are  nine  inches  by  six.  Se- 
veral olher  stones  bearing  crosses  and 
inscrijitiuna  ia  old  English  character 
were  found,  but  they  are  much  obli- 
terated. On  one  of  thtm  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  REQVIEZCST  ;  and  in 
a  future  com  muni  cation  (if  the  inscrip- 
tions may  be  correctly  traced)  they 
will  be  transmitted  tu  you.  for  the 
consideration  of  your  antiijuarian 
readers. 


'file  ii 


■riptiQ 


pnt  her 


dth  n 


—thai 


ddently  Runic;— 
they  arc  monumental  records,  does 
nnt  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  they  are 
submitted  witlionl  further  comment  to 
the  attention  of  the  learned. 

It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  Hartlepool  is  a  peninsula 
m  the  county  of  Durham,  and  that  a 
cimvent  flourished  here  at  a  very  early 
period.  Hieu  or  Bega  was  the  foun- 
ilresa  about  the  year  640.  She  was 
aucci'cJi'd  hy  Hilda,  a.  laJy  of  noble 
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birth  and  saintly  virtues,  who  re- 
moved to  Whitby  in  the  year  658. 
After  this  period  no  farther  record 
exists  of  the  convent  at  Hartlepool, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes  in  a  predatory 
excursion  in  800  A.  D.* 

From  these  meagre  fragments  little 
can  be  gleaned  to  assist  the  "  pain- 
ful "  antiquary,  and  even  the  site  of 
the  monastery  has  not  been  preserved 
by  local  tradition. 

By  the  discovery  of  so  many  skele- 
tons lying  in  nearly  the  same  position, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
burial-place  of  the  monastery  has 
been  disturbed,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  above  inscription  may  throw 
additional  light  on  this  conjecture. 

The  skeletons  are  not "  large  boned." 
The  skulls  and  thigh-bones  are  gene- 
rally in  good  preservation,  and  some 
of  the  skulls  are  adorned  with  goodly 
rows  of  teeth ;  but  none  of  the  skele- 
tons are  so  perfect  as  to  permit  an 
anatomist  to  pronounce  decidedly  to 

Adra  orrosto  atti  bann 
Sudr  vid  HiartapoU  vid 
Riddara — ^lid,  oc  kom 
peim  &  fldtta,  oc  hraud 
par  skip  nockor.     Sva 
s^  Einar  £marr: 
Beit  bddlungs  hiorr 
Blod  fell  a  dOrr 
Htid  fylgdiz  hoU 
Vid  HiartapoU. 
Hugiun  gladdi  beit 
Hruduz  £Dgla  beit 
Ox  vitnis  vin 
Um  val  kasta  vln. 


what  sex  they  belong,— -for  my  part, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  consider 
them  principally  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der. 

As  a  street  is  building  in  the  "Cross 
close,"  other  vestiges  of  former  dftys 
will  undoubtedly  come  to  light,  awi 
you  will  be  furnished  with  every  cif- 
■cumstance  worthy  of  commanicatioii. 

Some  persons  "  learned  in  andeqjt 
lore/'  consider  them  to  be  the  bones 
of  **  mighty  warriors  /'  and  sknlls 
having  been  found  detached  from  any 
corresponding  bones,  would  lead  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  owners  bad 
come  to  an  "  untimely  end." 

From  its  exposed  position,  Hartle- 
pool would  be  frequently  submitted  to 
the  visitations  of  Danish  rovers ;  and 
even  after  the  conquest,  Malcolm  III. 
committed  great  excesses,  and  ravaged 
the  "  fair  countree." 

In  1153,  a  Danish  "forage''  is  ce- 
lebrated in  song,  wherein  Hartlepcwl 
appears  to  have  suffered  severely. 


Secundum  ad  locum,  qui  Hiarta-: 
poll  (Hartlepol)  vocatur,  cum  co-t 
piis  equestribus  prxilium  coase- 
ndt:  quibus  in  fugam  actis^  aH- 
quot  etiam  naves,  coesis  et  extur- 
batis  vectorbus,  occupavit.  Hne 
memorat  Einarus:  Regius  aeatumr 
momordit  ensis,  ubi  sanguine'  tela' 
mandebant,  ibantque  in  hostem 
una  satellites  fideles  apud  IJiarte- 
polum.  Esca  corvnm  calens  ex- 
hilarabat;  adaucta  lupo  est  vini 
copia ;  rheni  supra  fiidconefn  den- 


suit  angUconim  strages  cadaverum. 

Antiq.  Celto-Scandiccey^.  Jt^nttonef  p,  1G& 

On  the  "  reading"  of  the  inscrip-     and  I  therefore  spare  you  all  farjther 
tions,   however,   much   will  depend,     speculations  for  the  present         X.Y. 


On  Sacred  Poetry, 

WITH  some  account  OF  PrUDENTIUS, 

AND  Translations  from  him. 
(  Continued  from  p,  1 04.) 

THE  Christian  Religion  had  for  a 
long  period  of  time  been  making  its 
advances  into  the  hearts,  and  drawing 
to  itself  the  belief  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion, before  it  gave  any  marks  of  its 
presence  or  influence  on  their  Poetry. 

*  See  Surtees's  History  of  Durham, 
and  '  Historv  of  Hartlepool,  —  Annas 
Sanctus  Habspurgo,  p.  739,  &c. 


Statins  and  Claudian>  and  the  gnun- 
marlan-poet  of  Bourdeaux^  lived  long 
after  the  preaching  and  propagation  of 
the  Christian .  faiUi ;  yet  ijieir  poems 
are  as  pa^n  as  those  ctf  Lucretius 
and  Virgil.  In  their  creations,  ex- 
cept it  arise  from  the  inferioijty  of 
their  genius,  Olympus  has  lost  no- 
thing of  the  splendour  of  its  Balls, 
nor  Tartarus  of  the  gloom  of  its  infer- 
nal chambei^.  The  earth  is  stiU  filled 
with  its  florid  and  presidibtt.  4eities. 
The  Oreads  are  still,  as  of  oJcC  boQnd- 
ing  over  their  beloved  domains.    .The 
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nympbs  of  wells   and   fountains  are 
still  visible  beneath  the  glassy  wave  : 

*'  Satyrs  and  sylvan  forms  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  their  coverts  green." 

And  all  bears  the  marks  of  a  supersti- 
tion still  flourishing  in  the  credulous 
descriptions  of  Poetry.    That  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Christian  religion  had  a 
direct  and  proper  tendency,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  French  wri- 
ter before    noticed,    to    awaken   the 
energies,  refine  the  principles,  and  in- 
crease the  attractions  of  poetry,  we 
are  afraid,    cannot  be  recognized  in 
looking  into   the   productions  of  the 
later   poets   of   the    Roman    empire. 
While  the  heathen  worshippers,  Sta- 
tius  and  Claud ian,  have  left  us  works 
of  very  considerable  beauty,  and  va- 
rious excellence ;  while  the  poems  of 
the  former  abound  with  very  poetical 
conceptions,    and   with  very   refined 
learning  ;  while  the  latter  possesses  a 
luxuriance  in  his  descriptions,  a  rich- 
ness and  fullness  of  effect  in  his  pic- 
tures ;  while  he  rivals  Rubens  him- 
self in  his  splendid  procession  of  alle- 
gorical figures  ;  a  poet  of  no  ignoble 
name  was  then  living,  who  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  with  the 
sincerity  of  a  believer,  who  practised 
its  precepts  with  the  purity  of  a  saint, 
and  who  defended  its  doctrines  with 
the  zeal  of  a  convert. 

The  Poems  of  Prudentius  are  in 
strong  contrast,  in  subject  as  in  style, 
to  those  of  his  contemporaries.  There 
are  marks  in  him  of  an  imagination 
chastened  and  subdued.  With  the 
change  in  his  religion,  an  alteration 
apparently  took  place  in  his  mental 
associations  and  habits.  His  genius 
was  lowered  as  his  spirit  was  chas- 
tened. He  seems  to  have  erased  from 
his  mind  the  dangerous  and  dazzling 
imagery  too  familiar  to  his  youth ;  to 
have  looked  back  with  fear  or  disgust 
to  the  enchantments  and  spells  that 
controlled  his  erring  fancy,  and  to 
have  repaired  by  the  devotion  of  his 
converted  spirit,  for  the  deluded  wan- 
derings in  the  morning  of  his  life. 
With  self-reproach,  and  severe  con- 
demnation, he  reflected  on  the  vicious 
habits  which  were  the  fruit  of  a  false 
and  destructive  belief,  and  of  those 
guilty  years  when  he  still  fondly  clung 
to  the  falling  altars  of  the  idol-gods, 
though  the  death  of  Pan  had  been 
pronounced,  and  the  cry  of  the  de- 


parting deities  had  resounded  through 
their  shrines. 

Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens,  or 
Marcus  Aurelius  Clemens  *  Prudentius, 
was  born  in  the  yeaJr  P.  C.  348,  in  the 
consulship  of  Salia,  in  Spain.  The 
place  of  his  birth  has  not  been  accu- 
rately ascertained,  and  the  doubts  of 
the  critics  are  held  in  suspense  be- 
tween the  rival  claims  of  Saragossa 
and  Calagorra;  though  the  former 
(the  Caesar  Augusta  of  the  ancients) 
ranks  the  greatest  names  among  the 
commentators  in  its  favour.  To  an 
impartial  eye  the  authority  of  either 
does  not  seem  very  strong,  or  very  un- 
equal, as  it  rests  chiefly  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  Nostra  Urbs,  when 
he  speaks  of  them.  In  the  hymn 
written  in  honour  of  the  Martyr  of 
Calagorra,  he  says, 

"  Hoc  bonum  Salvator  ipse,  quo  fruamur, 

pra!stitit, 
Martyrum  cum  membra  nostro  consecra- 

vit  oppido." 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  **  nostra 
gestabit  Calagurris ;"  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  hymn  commemorat- 
ing the  eighteen  Saragossa  Martyrs, 
he  writes, 

<<  Bis  novem  noster  populus  sub  uno 
Martyrum  servat  cineres  sepulchro." 

It  has  been  judiciously  supposed  by 
Mariana,  in  her  History  of  Spain, 
that  the  poet  calls  them  Nostra,  as 
they  were  situated  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensiB,  his  native  country;  as  a 
Norfolk  poet  might  call,  as  occasion 
required,  either  Norwich  or  Lynn  his 
city.  Aldus,  the  great  printer,  in  his 
Life  of  Prudentius,  savs  that  he  was 
Consul  at  Marseilles,  a  double  mis- 
take in  a  few  words;  the  first  from 
reading  Vir  Consularis  for  Vir  Claris- 
simus  ;  and,  secondly,  from  mistaking 
Salia  for  Messalia.  Prudentius  fre- 
quented as  a  youth  the  schools  of  the 
rhetoricians,  where  eloquence  and  ex- 
tempore speaking  were  taught.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  became  an 
advocate;  afterwards  was  appointed 
a  judge,  or  presses  over  two  cities;  and 
then  was  promoted  to  a  high  civil  ap- 
pointment at  court,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  Theodosius ;  when  it 
is  probable  he  retired,  if  not  into  ab- 

•  Antonius  rejects  the  Prenomen  of 
^Quintus.**  See  bis  Bibliotheca  His. 
panica,  vol.  II.  p.  105. 
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solute  solitude  and  seclusion,  yet  into 
such  a  separation  from  the  world,  as 
was  suitable  to  the  melancholy  and 
meditation  of  his  advancing  life.  He 
calls  himself  (Hymn  iv.  514)  "  Rusti- 
cus  Poeta."  He  kept  the  religious 
fasts  which  were  in  use  at  the  time ; 
abstained  entirely  from  meat;  and 
never  neglected  the  prayers  at  stated 
hours,  according  to  the  venerable 
forms  of  the  early  church.  The  habit 
of  his  life  approached  closely  to  the 
forms  of  monastic  institutions.  He 
was  suddenly  called  from  this  retire- 
ment, to  attend  the  Emperor  Hono- 
rius  in  his  journey  from  Ravenna, 
and  commanded  to  meet  him  at  Rome. 
Prudentius  in  his  way  stopt  at  the 
tomb  of  a  favourite  saint,  whom  he 
celebrated  in  his  Hymns,  and  he  in- 
voked the  tutelary  protection  of  the 
martyr  Cassianus.  The  prayer  of  the 
pious  worshipper  was  granted,  and  he 
returned  home;  having  devoted  the 
time  which  he  spent  at  Rome,  not  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  monuments 
of  art,  or  in  admiring  its  almost  celes- 
tial forms  of  sculpture  or  of  painting; 
but  in  visiting  the  cemeteries  where 
the  ashes  of  the  holy  martyrs  reposed, 
in  penetrating  into  the  gloomy  and 
awful  galleries  of  the  catacombs,  and 
in  discovering  every  place,  however 
neglected  or  obscure,  that  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  reli- 
gion.  Prudentius  was  to  be  seen 
within  the  church  of  Mola,  kneeling 
before  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Cassian, 
or  the  sainted  Hippolytus. 

^*  Innumeros  cineres  sanctorum  Romula 
in  urbe 
Vidimus,  O  Christ!  Valeriane  sacer." 

Yet  we  lose  the  weakness  of  his  su- 
perstition in  the  voice  of  genuine  hu- 
manity, when  we  find  him  supplicat- 
ing the  Emperor  to  abolish  the  cruel 
and  sanguinary  exhibitions  of  the 
gladiators.  It  was  at  the  mature  age 
of  fifty-seven,  that  h€  addicted  him- 
self seriously  to  Poetry,  though  he 
had  written  amatory  verses  in  his 
youth.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  time  of  his  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Barthius,  Prudentius  was  called 
"AnuBntis,  quia  omnium  Christiuno- 
rum  poetarum  amaenitate  et  varietate 
lyricorum  Carminum  longe  sit  prin- 
ceps ;"  and  the  Critic  gives  a  list  of 
names  bestowed  on  other  writers  in  a 
similar  manner,  as  Claudianus  mag- 


nu8,  Sidonius  modestus,  SalluBtiiM  M» 
heralis,  Juvenalis  eMtCMt,  &c.  We 
shall  now  give  the  Poet's  account  of 
his  life,  as  it  appears  in  the  first  of 
his  Hymns  :  if  our  translation  is  not 
found  very  poetical,  we  mast  be  con- 
tent to  take  refuge  in  the  satisfaction 
that  it  is  faithful. 

<  Twice  thirty  years  along  the  moving  sky 

Have  flown,  scarce  less,  since  I 
Drank  the  sweet  vital  air,  the  solar  beam ; 

And  was  my  life  a  dream, 
A  blank  and  useless  void  unmark'd  by 
good? 
Since  first  a  child  I  stood 
Beneath  the  master's  chastening  ro4t  or 
when 
Mixing  a  man  with  men, 
I  took  the  youthful  toga,  and  the  boon 

Of  boundless  freedom, — soon — 
Ah !  sullying  soon  the  modest  cheek  of 
youth. 
Its  innocence  and  truth. 
Then  mixing  in  the  Forum,  and  the  war 

Of  words,  made  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  arguing  lor  a  lie. 

The  pleader*s  sophistry. 
Thence  soon  removed,  ^ad  change !  and 
far  away 
0*er  many  a  goodly  dty,  sway 
I  held  of  Prefect,  temping  the  law  dis- 
creet. 
Evil  and  good  to  meet; 
Till  now  advanc*d  (so  did  the  Prinoeli 
eye 
My  weak  deserts  espie) 
Second  in  rank,  I  stood  by  Cesar's  throne  I 

Ah,  me !  for  life  had  flown 
Swiftly  the  while,  and  silent,  of  the  speed 

Of  Time  not  taking  heed, 
Or  how  far  back  the  lengthening  annals 
date 
Of  Salia*8  consulate. 
Stamp  of  my  birth, — ^these  scattei^d  locks 
declare 
How  many  a  season  fair. 
Fresh  with  the  vernal  rose,  the  summer 
bloom 
I  Ve  seen ;  anon  the  tomb 
Shall  level  all  my  glory, — all  shall  be 

Erewhile  alike  to  me. 
Therefore,  mature  in  wisdom,  now  be 
heard 
My  monitory  word, 

<  The  world  thou  lovest,  surely  thou  shalt 

lose.* 

Unwisely  didst  thou  choose 
And  let  the  sinful  soul  at  the  dying  day 

(Its  follies  past  away,) 
Fly  to  the  Lord,  forgiveness  seek,  his  name 

With  song  and  praise  proclaim. 
The  Lord  Jehovah— let  thine  anger  strike 

The  heretic  alike, 
And  heathen  superstition. — Let  thy  T(^06 

With  tidings  glad  rejoice 
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Through  Rome — while  the  brute  gods 
and  idols  lie 
Scatter'd  in  dust.    A  cry 
Lift  up  to  heaven,  hymning  with  harp  and 
psalms, 
The  robes,  the  waving  palms, 
The  wreaths  of  glory  round  the  Apostle's 
brows, 
And  her,  the  Virgin  Spouse. 
So  (wrapt  my  soul  in  penitence  and  praise) 

Gladly  my  mortal  days 
Would  1  shake  off— and  wTiere  my  dying 
tongue 
And  faultering  speech  have  hung 
E*en  to  its  latest  accents — iherCf  in  heaven 
May  I  be  found — forgiven ! 

As  regards  the  theological  opinions 
of  the  Christian  poet,  we  will  recapi- 
tulate them  as  briefly  as  we  can.  He 
believes  in  the  divine  essence,  distinct 
in  three  persons, 

Unum  namque  Deum  colimus  sub  nomine 
Trino. 

Of  Christ,  he  asserts. 

Forma  Patris  veri,  verus  stat  Filius. 

He  aflirms  that  God  is  not  the  au- 
thor of  evil : 

Inventor  vitii  non  est  Deus. 

He  acknowledges  the  corruption  of 
mankind.  He  calls  the  angels  the 
aerial  ministers  of  God,  and  affirms 
that  Satan  by  his  own  act  of  sin  and 
disobedience  fell  from  their  illustrious 
order.  Of  the  primal  innocence  of 
man,  his  free  will,  his  fall,  his  resto- 
ration through  Christ,  he  speaks  in 
the  acknowledged  language  of  the 
Church.  He  discriminates  clearly  be- 
tween the  design  and  spirit  of  the  Law 
and  Gospel. 

He  argues  against  the  Patripas- 
sians,  and  asserts  "  Ut  Filium,  non  Pa- 
trem  a  patriarchis  visum!"  He  dis- 
putes against  the  Sabellian  heresy, 
and  reproaches  the  Jews  for  their  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  Messiah.  He 
opposes  the  followers  of  Ebion,  Arte- 
mon,  Photinus,  &c.  whom  he  calls 
Homuncionites  ;  he  contradicts  the 
heresies  of  Cerdo  and  Apelles,  and 
those  who  favoured  the  opinion  of  the 
phantasm  of  Christ ;  he  affirms  his  re- 
surrection, contradicts  the  erroneous 
tenets  of  the  Marcionites,  and  lastly, 
in  opposing  Symmachus,  refutes  the 
arguments  which  he  used  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy. Such  is  a  summary,  gathered 
from  his  poems,  of  the  orthodox  belief 
and  sentiments  of  Prudentius  ;  but  his 
errors  also  must  not  be  unobserved,  of 


which  the  first  is  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  as  St.  Lawrence,  St.Cassian,  &c. 
Into  this  dangerous  heresy  many  early 
members  of  the  Church,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  celebrity,  seem  to  have  fallen. 
On  purgatory,  his  opinions  agreed 
with  those  of  Jerome,  Irenaeus,  and 
Lactantius.  As  regards  religious  ce- 
remonies, he  mentions  pictures  repre- 
senting the  deaths  of  the  martyrs  placed 
in  the  Churches ;  and  funeral  rites 
and  altars  partaking  of  Pagan  and 
Jewish  superstition  :  he  enlarges  also 
on  the  merits  of  the  martyrs,  and  their 
influence  over  the  cities  in  which  they 
died.  Le  Clerc  has  accused  him  of 
leaning  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
the  Ebionites  and  Manichsans,  of  ab- 
stinence from  flesh  (see  Cathem.  n.  v. 
56).  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
one  of  the  superstitious  practices  of 
the  times,  which  permitted  the  use  of 
fish  and  fowl,  while  it  rejected  that  of 
the  larger  animals.  Concerning  his 
doctrine  of  the  remission  of  the  pains 
of  punishment  in  purgatory,  Pruden- 
tius seems  merely  to  have  repeated 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine  and  Chrysostom. 

The  poems  of  Prudentius  consist  of 
his  Hymns,  twelve  in  number ;  these 
were  composed  to  be  recited  on  festal 
days,  or  at  stated  times  of  prayer. 
We  wish  we  could  speak  as  highly  of 
the  poetical  genius  displayed  in  them, 
as  we  do  of  their  humble  and  devout 
spirit.  We  shall  however  endeavour 
to  give  an  extract  from  the  fifth. 

Up  rose  swarthy  Pharaoh  then 
In  his  wrath,  and  to  his  men 
Gave  command  with  spear  and  shield. 
Over  frith,  and  over  field, 
Marching  to  the  tnmipet's  swell 
They  should  follow  Israel. 

Look  anon,  and  you  might  see 

In  chained  armour  to  the  knee. 

Moor  and  ^thiop  side  by  side 

And  the  tall  Shangalla  stride, 

O'er   their    dark    brows    their   helmets 

glancing, 
Unsheathed  swords  and  javelins  dancing. 
And  far  along  the  evening  gale 
You  might  catch  the  trumpet's  wail. 
In  close  wedge  the  legions  came, 
And  with  nostril  breathing  flame 
Prancing  the  snaffled  steeds  were  seen. 
High  spread  in  air  their  banners  sheen ; 
And  frowning  o*er  the  dark  array 
The  dragon  standard  led  the  way. 

Through  sultry  sands,  and  desarts  parch'd, 
Faint  Israel's  wearied  numbers  march*d. 
Free  from  gyve,  and  free  from  chain. 
Till  the  evening  sands  they  gain. 
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Wash'd  by  the  Erythraean  wave ; 
Ah !  who  that  feeole  flock  can  save  ? 
For  hot  Egypt's  tawny  king 
His  red  war  is  mustering, 
Breathing  slaughter. —  Who  can  save? 
Opens  now  the  Red  Sea  wave 
Down  the  shore,  and  through  the  tide 
Amram*s  son  their  fearless  guide. 
Where  stand  the  waves,  like  walls  of  glass, 
In  haste  the  trembling  Hebrews  pass. 

Fast  behind,  with  shout  and  cry» 
Presses  Egjrpt's  chivalry. 
Trampling  the  sands,  the  grizly  brood 
Thick  o*er  the  shelving  margin  stood. 
And  their  helmets*  brazen  gleam 
Flash*d  bright  amid  the  foamy  stream ; 
But  anon,  and  thundering  down. 
The  crested  billow  burst  its  crown, 
Closed  in  its  womb,  and  side  by  side 
Lay  impious  Pharaoh's  breathless  pride," 
&c. 

The  next  division  of  his  work  that 
we  meet  with,   is  that  entitled  ircpi 
1r€^Hiv<ov,  in  praise  of  difl^erent  Mar- 
tyrs, particularly  those  of  Spain,  the 
poet's  country.    These  poems  confirm 
the  fact  of  the  prevailing  confidence 
reposed  in  the  sanctity  and  assistance 
of  the  holy  martyrs.    The  Poet  com- 
plains of  the  hatred  of  the  Pagans,  and 
of  the  ravages  of  time,  in  destroying 
even   the  memory  of  many  of  their 
acts.     Superstitious  devotion  had  en- 
dowed the  martyrs  with  more  than 
human  power  ;  and  indeed,  to  exalt  the 
reputation   of   the   Saints,   the   early 
Christians  borrowed  a  lesson  from  the 
heathen  school,  that  of  combining  the 
actions  and  fame  of  heroes  of  many 
different  countries  and  times,  to  exalt 
the  reputation  of  one.     Thus,  like  the 
Hercules   of  the  ancients,  who  had 
swallowed  up  at  least  ten  synonymous 
heroes,  the  Cyprian  and  Hippolytus 
of  our  poet  have  obscured  the  glory  of 
many  of  their  namesakes.     Pruden- 
tius  not  only  mentions  the  religious 
veneration  which  led  to  the  worship 
of  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  but  also  the 
expressions   of  public  sympathy  and 
grief  with  which  the  agonies  of  the 
living  martyrs  were  beheld,  a  fact  that 
Dodwell  and  Le  Clerc  have  used,  to 
prove  that  the  number  of  those  who 
suffered  for  their  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity was  much  less  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  that  the  long  ca- 
talogue of  martyrology  has  among  its 
real  persons  many  empty  names.   The 
twelfth  Hymn  commemorates  the  an- 
niversary of   the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 


Woke  is  the  festal  immi,  unwonted  crowSt 
Pass,  and  repass;  the  streets  of  Rome  m 

fiU'd. 
All  wear  a  look  of  joy.  The  day  arriTee^ 
The  dav  of  triumpD^  sacred  to  be  hdd. 
Rich  >vith  the  Apostles'  blood.    Brethrai 
in  death  [b^ow 

They  were,  as  in  their  life.     On  eiljher 
The  martyr*s  crown  of  ^lory  now  is  seen.. 
Old  Tiber  knew  (his  neighbouring  waten 
roU'd  [rbse 

Fast  by  the  spot)  where  the  twin-tropby 
(One  did  the  cross,  and  one  the  sword 
destroy)  [feD» 

Marking  the  blood-sprinkled  grBS8--lie 
The  first,  by  impious  Nero's  tyrant  law, 
Nam'd  of  the  Rock,  he  fell.— When  Pe- 
ter knew  X 
The  tree  his  Lord  had  sanctified  by  dea^ 
<  Oh!  not  for  me,  he  cried,  Oh!  not  £Dr  me 
The  glory  of  a  martyrdom  like  his ; 
A  humbler  death  be  mine.' — And  so  he 

bent 
Earthward  his  visage  prone;  exalted  more 
The  more  depressed. — Now  the  revolvmg 
sun  [turn'd 

DFa^vn  through  his  annual  eirde,  hath  re- 
To  the  same  punctual  spot. — Again  for 
death  [ftR 

The  insatiate  tyrant  call'd.     Then  did  he 
Beneath  the  Headsman's  axe,  e'en  he,  the 

light. 
The  great  Apostle  of  the  Grentile  world.. 
He  saw,  as  with  a  prophet's  eye,  the  shade 
Of  death,  how  soon  to  come--he  saw  and 

hail'd 
The  anticipated  doom.—*  To  Christ  I  go. 
Yea  unto  Christ' — Sooth  were  his  words, 
nor  day  [diore 

Nor  hour  deceived  him ;  now,  on  either 
They  lie,  divided  but  by  Tiber's  wave. 
On  the  right  bank  a  sepulchre  is  seen 
Lifting  its  golden  roof,  the  ashes  there 
Of  him,  the  elder  of  the  brethren  lie.. 
The  olive  waves  its  branches,  and  the  fiow. 
The  gentle  flow,  of  waters  murmur  round 
That  fresh  from  the  Mamertine  fountain 

drawn, 
Gush   through    the    marble    channel— 

thence  with  lapse 
Sonorous  led  within  the  tomb,  they  give 
As  in  a  glassy  mirror,  every  form. 
Each  hue;  the  fretted  cornice,  and  the 

walls 
Empurpled  with  celestial  colours;  all 
Like  some  rich  field  tapestried  by  springy 

are  seen 
To  live  reflected  in  the  trembling  wave. 

Through  either  street,  the  Roman  multi- 
tude 
Presses  with  pious  step,  the  festal  day. 
One  and  the  same,  in  grateful  menuHy 
Is  held. — Now  pass  we  on  to  either  shnncb 
Hymning  the  Song  of  Praise.— The  fur- 
ther bank  [we  gain^ 
Crossing  the  Hadrian  bridge,  so  nained|» 
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Beyond  the  Tiber;  thence  our  backward 

steps 
Turning,  before  the  tomb  of  Paul  to  kneel. 
So  Rome  its  pious  duties  bath  fulfill'd. 
Homeward  now  bend  thy  feet,  and  let 

thy  mind  [mory  dear. 

Hive  up  these  treasured  thoughts  to  me- 

The  work  that  follows  next  in  order, 
is  the  Apotheosis,  in  which  the  poet 
attacks  the  Heretics  and  Jews,  the 
Patripassians,  who  lived  about  240, 
and  the  Unionites,  or  Sabellians,  who 
appeared  about  twenty  years  after, 
and  employed  the  same  arguments 
to  maintain  their  heresy.  He  op- 
poses the  Jews,  when  he  mentions 
some  miracles  of  Christ,  He  re- 
futes the  errors  of  Paul  of  Antioch, 
who  maintained  that  Christ  was  simply 
a  man,  by  alleging  the  worship  of 
the  Magi,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
Lastly,  he  attacks  the  Phantasmatics, 
who  maintained  that  Christ  had  no 
real  body.  He  says,  if  this  were  so, 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  is  a  fable,  or 
delusion :  the  authenticity  of  which  the 
Manicheans  endeavoured  to  disprove. 
Pru dentins  then  has  some  verses  on 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  poem  finishes. 

The  Hamartagenia,  or  the  Birth  of 
Sin,  is  directed  against  the  Manicheans 
and  Marcionites,  who  believed  two 
seperate  Deities,  the  respective  authors 
of  good  and  evil.  The  Poet  contents 
hin^self  with  asserting  the  existence  of 
one  Deity ;  and  that  he  who  is  made 
equal  to  God  is  a  fallen  angel,  who 
brought  sin  and  misery  into  the  world. 
This  leads  him  to  the  question  of  the 
cause  of  evil,  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  will. 

On  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife,  Pru- 
dentius  has  repeated  the  credulous 
stories  of  his  time,  though  not  so 
grossly  as  TertuUian,  in  the  poem  as- 
cribed to  him.  The  Hamartagenia 
finishes  with  the  following  prayer,  of 
which  the  errors  reprobated  by  Le 
Clerc  and  Dr.  Perkins,  must  be  laid 
partly  to  imperfect  knowledge,  partly 
to  a  mistaken  kind  of  humility,  and  a 
deep  consciousness  of  sin. 

Oh  Christ !  within  thy  father's  treasure- 
house 
Are  many  mansions,  differing  in  degree 
Of  glory ; — in  the  regions  of  the  blest 
I  ask  no  seat:  be  there  the  chaste^  the 

good. 
Men  who  contemning  earth,  and  earthly 
dross,  [too  are  there 

Sought  their  true  wealth  in  heaven ;  they 
GiNT.  Mag.  September,  1833. 


CrownM  with  perennial  garlands  free  froQi 

stain 
Of  (^nal  lust.     Enough,  enough  to  me 
If  mid  Tartarian  darkness,  and  the  glare 
Of  lurid  flames,  no  visage  meet  my  view 
Of  the  avenging  Furies :  nor  my  soul 
Mid  penal  fires  and  fiercest  wrath  be  lost. 
Be  it,  since  sin  needs  must  be  cleans*d^ 

that  I  [abode 

Pass  down  to  Hades,  and  its  gulfs,  the 
Of  sorrow,  but  let  milder  fires,  the  wrath 
Subdued  in  mercy  gently  o'er  me  pass 
With  languid  heat  exhaling.  Let  the  lights 
The  light  of  glory,  and  the  deathless  crown. 
Bind  other  temples— me,  a  tempefd  law 
Of  punishment,  and  not  severe,  chastise. 

He  describes  himself  as  prostrate 
before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  sup- 
plicating with  tears  pardon  of  his  sins^ 
beseeching  their  intercession  for  him^, 
and  throwing  himself  entirely  on  the 
divine  mercy.  We  shall,  before  we 
leave  this  poem,  attempt  to  give  an- 
other specimen  of  its  style,  in  an  in- 
dignant satire  against  the  Roman 
luxury  of  dress  (v.  ix.  280). 

Ah!  say,  did  Nature's  plastic  hand  so  form 
Her  work  unfinish'd:  and  the  clay  yet 

warm? 
Imperfect  beauty  did  her.  will  bestow. 
No  look  to  sparkle,  and  no  cheek  to  glow. 
Must  art  each  rude  defective  grace  supply. 
And  lend  a  brighter  flame  to  Beauty's  eye  ? 
O'er  her  smoom  brow  the  rich  tiara  bind. 
Around  her  neck  the  blazing  jewel  wind. 
From  either  ear  the  pendant  emeralds  glow. 
The  orient  pearls  their  searbom  lustre 

show. 
Art  to  those  lips  its  purple  glory  gives. 
That  cheek  from  art  with  roseate  baiuty 

lives.  [trace 

Art's  flattering  hues,  and  sickly  colours 
Each  added  b^uty,  each  deceitful  grace. 
Yet  let  some  pity  WomaiCs  weakness  find, 
Ah !  spare  the  frailty  of  the  female  mind. 
But  say,  should  Maut  to  whom  more  fa- 
vouring heaven,  [given. 
Firm  reason  and  a  stronger  frame  has 
Lord  of  the  world!  whose  undisputed 

sway 
The  softer  sex  in  willing  chains  obey, 
Whose  sinewy  limbs,  andbolder  musdesx 

made 
Fit  for  the  soldier's  sword,  or  peasant's 

spade,  [trade. 

For  war's  rude  toils,  or  ocean's  stormy* 
Should  he  diflfus'd  in  slothful  slumber  try 
To  hide  his  manhood,  and  his  sex  belie. 
With  painted  plumage  wrap  his  limbs,  or 

bear  [air,  &c. 

The  Tyiian  purple  through  the  scented 

The  Psychomachia  is  an  allegorical 
poem,  where  the  combat  between  the 
vices  and  virtues  is  described :  this 
poem  was  a  great  favourite  with  tht 
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writers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  de- 
lighted in  allegory.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  particularly  worthy  of  remark. 

The  poem  against  Symmachus,  our 
author's  masterpiece,  was  composed  a 
sliort  time  after  the  defeat  of  Alaric 
by  Stilicho  (402).  Symmachus, 
then  Prsefect  at  Rome,  and  the  most 
eloquent  orator  of  his  time,  had  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  Valentinian, 
Theodosius,  and  Arcadius,  to  obtain 
the  re- establishment  of  an  altar  and 
statue  to  Victory,  which  was  in  the 
senate-house,  and  which  Gratian  had 
removed.  The  oration  of  Symmachus 
is  extant,  and  the  answer  of  Ambro- 
sius  Bishop  of  Milan,  which  he  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time.  The  first 
book  is  employed  in  general  arguments 
against  the  heathen  religion,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  Arnobius,  TertuUian, 
and  the  Fathers.  It  appears,  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  first  book,  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  population  of  Rome  at  that 
time  was  composed  of  Christians. 
Symmachus  had  urged  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  Pagan  religion,  as  a  reason 
for  not  relinquishing  it ;  its  high  anti- 
quity, its  great  and  venerable  autho- 
rity,  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth.  Pru- 
dentius,  in  answer,  affirms  that  so  far 
from  being  invariable,  it  has  always 
been  in  a  state  of  change;  inserting 
new  articles  into  its  creed,  and  en- 
rolling new  deities  into  its  mythology. 
Symmachus  urged,  that  as  every  body 
has  a  distinct  and  individual  souU  so 
every  city  has  its  own  presiding  ge- 
nius, whom  destiny  has  given.  "Die 
poet  ridicules  the  notion  of  these  tute- 
lary genii,  or  Dii  Minores,  and  urges 
that  the  doctrine  of  destiny  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  punishment  of  law. 
The  Pagan  orator  praises  the  inviolable 
chastity  of  the  vestal  virgins;  the  poet 
doubts  whether  this  chastity  extended 
to  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  known  too  much  on  that  sub- 
ject, to  have  been  at  all  influenced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Heathen. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  short  ex- 
tract from  the  second  book  (v.  245). 
Me  worship,  the  sole  Godhead,  unto  me 
Raise  the  confiding  prayer,  and  bend  die 
knee; 


I  ask  no  gilded  roof,  no  fretted  shrine^  . 
Where  the  rich  spoils  of  distant  quarries 

shine ;  [glonir 

Far  Sparta*s  emerald  stone,  the  roaeate 
Of  A  fric's  rocks,  and  slabs  of  Parian  anow. 
Dragged   from  the  deep,  to  deck  cadi 

orient  cell. 
Be  mine  no  purple  from  the  Tyrian  ahelL 
No  joy  to  me  such  marble  shrines  imlNiit, 
M^home — the  temple  of  the  human  heart. 
Faith  shall  its  strong  foundations  lay; 

while  near 
Sweet  Love  and  Piety  the  walls  shall  i^ear* 
The  roof  firm  Justice  build ;  alonff  the  floor. 
Strewing  her  blushing  flowers  n:om  dooir 

to  door. 
Herself  the  fairest,  of  the  temple  free. 
Shall  mee^-eyed  Modesty  the  portress  be. 
Such  be  the  mansion  where  I  love  to  rest^ 
Such  roof  is  worthy  its  celestial  guest. 
Nor  strange  the  site  I  chooae-^or  once 

before 
A  mortal  shape  immortal  glory  wore^ 
With  plastic  hand  well  pleased  the  Godp 

head  made 
On  earth  a  tenement  his  beams  to  shades 
In  his  pure  bosom  pour*d  celestial  breath. 
The  incarnate  Word — the  Man  of  Naani: 

reth. 

A  small  work,  called  Enchiridion^ 
containing  some  quatrains  on  passages 
of  the  Bible,  of  no  poetical  merits  and 
by  some  critics  supposed  not  to  be 
authentic,  closes  the  works  of  our  poet. 

BenhalL  J.  Mitford* 

An  Essay  on  Capital  Cities. 
By  Professor  Jahn.^ 

IN  ancient  nations  we  find  sran* 
deur ;  in  the  moderns^  only  a  spirit  of 
aggrandisement.  The  one  possesses 
an  expansive  power,  the  other  osorps 
and  confounds.  There  can  be.no  real 
grandeur  where  one  is  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  one's  own  limits.  An  artist 
who  should  call  himself  uniyersal, 
would  never  produce  an  immortal 
work ;  a  mere  general  acquaintance 
will  never  possess  one  bosom  friend. 

The  ancient  nations  all  bad  capi* 
tals.  There  the  soul  of  the  nation  re- 
sided with  its  power  and  its  force ;  in 
the  great  cities  of  modem  nations^  the 
miasmata  of  these  sloughs  of  corrup- 
tion and  depravity  are  continually  as- 
cending.   Those  were  the  corporation 
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of  the  ^liole  people;  these  are  the 
rendezvous  of  the  populace.  In  the 
states  of  Greece,  in  Rome,  Carthage, 
and  Jerusalem,  the  people  were  made 
for  their  capitals,  as  the  snail  for  its 
shell.  It  was  the  same  thing  also  in 
the  fair  times  of  the  middle  age  of 
Italy.  The  Venetians  lasted  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  only  vanished  from 
the  rank  of  states  in  our  time. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  whole, 
Spain  anterior  to  Rome,^  India,  the 
Swiss  confederation,  the  union  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Grermany,  have 
fallen  into  decay,  because  none  of 
these  nations  had  any  point  of  re- 
union in  a  capital.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Free  States  of  America  has  shown 
itself  in  the  choice  of  Washington. 
Without  this  capital,  the  inner  states 
of  America  would  soon  detach  them- 
selves. The  Incas  of  Peru  made  a 
good  choice  of  the  name  for  their  ca- 
pital, Kusko,  which  signifies  navel. 
The  Mexican  empire  established  its 
dominion  with  an  insular  capital,  and 
was  only  overturned  by  the  genius  of 
Cortez.  The  Arcadians  were  nothing, 
till  the  moment  when  they  settled 
themselves  by  the  advice  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  thus  arose  the  celebrated 
Megalopolis.  When  the  combined 
people  of  Italy,  which  had  been  en- 
slaved by  the  Romans,  were  on  fire 
for  liberty,  under  the  lead  of  the  great 
Marsian  Silo  Poppsedius,  they  were 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  rights, 
and  chose  a  federal  city,  which  they 
called  Italicum,  instead  of  Corfinium, 
the  name  it  had  previously  borne. 
They  profited  by  the  apprenticeship 
they  had  made  at  their  own  cost  dur- 
ing an  age.  Because  they  had  been 
contented  to  be  merely  Marsi,  Sam- 
nites,  &c.  they  had  fallen  into  subjec- 
tion. Being  taught  and  made  wise  by 
the  prosperity  of  Rome,  they  strove  to 
become  Italians,  as  they  should  always 
have  been.  Grand  ideas  ought  not  to 
be  lost.  The  Lombard  confederacy  of 
the  middle  ages  forgot  this  lesson. 

When  wandering  nations  are  in- 
clined to  fix  themselves,  they  no  longer 
look  on  the  circumference  of  walls  with 
aversion,  or  regard  towns  as  great  pri- 
sons, but  soon  perceive  the  importance 
of  a  capital.  Such  was  Jerusalem; 
and  when  the  nation  was  divided  into 
two  states,  the  larger  could. assure  its 
existence  only  by  the  foundation  of 


Samaria.  By  the  means  of  i-eligion 
the  empire  of  Mahomet  had  made  a 
central  place  of  Mecca.  The  sons  of 
the  Desert,  naturally  averse  to  towns, 
were  obliged  to  choose  a  capital  for  a 
great  empire,  the  seat  of  which  pass- 
ed successively  from  Mecca  to  Kufa, 
Damascus,  and  Bagdad. 

The  empire  of  the  Romans  was  a 
maritime  power  surrounded  by  the 
Mediterranean.  They  had  good  rea- 
son to  call  it  our  sea,  and  to  consider 
their  empire  as  the  world,  for  few 
known  countries  remained  to  conquer. 
Italy  was  a  long  causeway  raised^  by 
nature  in  this  vast  basin,  and  Rome 
was  the  proper  capital.  The  word 
Roma  most  appropriately  signifies 
grandeur  and  strength.^ 

One  has  observed  how  a  spider 
weaves  its  net,  draws  its  clue-thready 
and  hides  itself  in  ambuscade.  One 
has  observed  in  a  tree,  how  the  pivot- 
root,  in  dividing  itself,  grows  in  depth, 
while  the  trunk  rises  into  a  crown ; 
how  the  branches  occupy  the  cethereal 
space,  while  the  roots  secure  the  sub- 
terranean dominion.  If  it  has  struck 
out  with  vigour,  nothing  can  eradi- 
cate it,  unless  the  roots  have  been  cut, 
and  the  pivot  received  the  last  strokes 
which  precede  the  fall.  Such  is  a  na- 
tion with  a  capital  whose  situation 
has  been  well  chosen. 

The  capitals,  as  they  are  termed,  of 
great  European  states,  are  insignifi- 
cant. A  mere  farmer  would  have 
chosen  their  situation  better  than  has 
been  done  with  the  aid  of  so  vaunted 
a  political  skill.  If  one  compares  great 
empires  to  a  farm  (and  what  is  there 
unreasonable  in  the  comparison,  since 
political  economy  answers  to  rural,) 
one  may  also  compare  a  central  field 
to  a  capital  province,  and  a  distant 
field  to  a  remote  province.  There  are 
many  potentates  who  literally  roost 
on  their  little  family  throne,  like  the 
stork  on  the  top  of  its  nest.  They 
prefer  being  harassed  by  the  more 
powerful,  and  humbling  and  abasing 
themselves,  to  leading  a  royal  life  in 
their  furthest  possessions.  It  often 
happens  that  recent  acquisitions  keep 
up  the  old  property. 

Copenhagen  resembles  the  farthest 
transport  of  a  fleet  at  anchor.  It  has 
been  proved  twice  by  Charles  Gustii- 
vus,  and  since  by  Nelson  and  Gam* 
bier^  as  well  as  by  Cathcart^  that  in 


Conf.  Florian.  1.  2,  chap.  17,  and*StrBbo^  1.  3. 


*  Gr.  VufAvi* 
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possessing  one's  self  of  this  transport, 
one  separates  the  capital  from  the  rest 
of  the  state.  Fredericia  might  become 
the  capital  of  Denmark..  Norway  be- 
longs to  the  Scandinavians  or  empire 
of  the  Northmen.  Nature  has  not 
made  the  Danes  for  a  ruling  people, 
but  only  for  a  race  of  fishermen,  shep- 
herds, and  factors ;  she  has  willed 
that  they  should  be  a  nation  allied  to 
Germany. 

Stockholm  is  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Sweden.  The  Vistula  and  the 
Oder  have  drawn  the  Swedes  to  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  and  there  have  they 
expended  in  war  the  treasure  they 
ought  to  be  seeking  on  the  western 
side. 

Petersburg  resembles  the  dung  of  a 
fly  on  the  edge  of  a  large  tabic.  If 
Diogenes  could  rise  from  the  dead, 
he  would  exclaim  to  the  Russians, 
•'  Overturn  your  citadel,  or  else  your 
people  will  be  scattered  in  the  vast 
deserts."  One  might  believe  that 
Russia  was  a  nation  of  factors,  and 
that  Petersburg  was  the  general  ma- 
gazine and  custom-house.  If  Russia 
possessed  the  whole  of  Finland,  no 
enemy,  however  enterprising,  could 
present  himself  on  a  sudden  before 
the  capital.  The  whale  is  dispatched 
by  a  contemptible  creature  armed  with 
a  harpoon  :  a  thorn  that  has  got  into 
the  lion's  paw  may  lame  him. 

Vienna,  which  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  Austria,  is  not  a  cen- 
tral point  to  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. The  wife  of  Lot  became  a  pil- 
lar of  salt,  when  she  looked  behind 
her.  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the 
house  of  Habsburg;  tiiey  wished  to 
ascend  the  stream  of  the  proud  Da- 
nube, instead  of  following  its  course. 
The  empire  can  no  longer  have  a  pro- 
per nationality  for  its  basis.  This 
great  state  can  only  subsist  by  asso- 
ciation  of  several  particular  nationa- 
lities, who  for  their  own  preservation 
lend  each  other  a  mutual  support. 
The  favourite  sentence  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  111.*  A.  E.  I.  O.  U.*  may  be 
rendered,  without  being  forced,  !Z%e 
dwersity  of  states  is  the  calamity  of 
Austria,^  A  house  so  rich  in  princes 
ought  long  ago  to  have  formed  out  of 


all  these  burdensome  and  k^ractoiy- 
provinces,  one  federal  state,  acGord- 
ing  to  their  several  nationalities.  Ve- 
nice, after  having  existed  ten  centa- 
ries,  ought  not  to  have  disappeared* 
but  to  have  been  renewed  by  an  here* 
ditary  doge,  chosen  in  the  family  of 
Habsburg.  Five  millions  of  GftUt- 
cians,  governed  by  an  independeiit- 
Habsburg,  but  allied  to  the  Ro]rftI 
house  of  Hungary,  might  have  offer- 
ed a  bulwark  stronger  than  even  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  When  Fre- 
deric [Hd.]  stripped  the  Habsbiirgs 
of  §ilesia,  he  took  away  from  them  a 
heavy  burden,  and  delivered  them  also 
from  the  weight  of  Bavaria.  If  they- 
had  understood  the  warning,  they 
would  have  suffered  Bohemia,  Galli- 
cia,  and  the  rest  of  Silesia  to  escape ; 
while  they  extended  themselves  in 
following  ihe  course  of  the  Danube, 
which  would  have  conducted  them  to 
the  two  seas,  by  Istria,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Bessarabia, 
Valactica,  and  Moldavia.  The  cai»*. 
tal  of  this  great  Austria,  and  not 
merely  of  the  eastern  part,  might  hare' 
been  Belgrade  and  Semlin. 

If  the  Greeks  were  to  revive  tfae 
times  of  Marathon  and  Hatea,  thdr- 
Amphictyons  ought  to  remember  this 
saying  of  the  crafty  Philip,  "  Who- 
ever has  possession  of  Corinth  and  of 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  holds  the  bnU  by 
the  horns." 

Madrid  wants  nothing  bat  a  navi- 
gable river.  She  stands  neariy  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pyrenean  penineola, 
equally  removed  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Tagus  and  the  Guadalquivir,  from 
Corunna  and  from  Barcelona.  The 
Pyrenees  are  like  the  outer  works  of  a 
fortress ;  the  Ebro  forms  a  deep  gulf; 
the  mountainous  country  of  the  Bay- 
of  Biscay  is  a  solid  star- work;  the: 
Paucorbian  mountains  are  like  towers 
elevated  on  the  plains  of  old  Castile ; 
the  granitic  slopes  of  Buitrago  and 
Guadarama  are  an  impenetable  bar- 
rier.  If  the  enemy  penetrates  as  fu 
as  Madrid,  then  the  peninsula,  with 
its  chains  of  mountains,  resembles  a 
fortress  ct  la  Rimpler,  where  transver«. 
sal  ramparts  divide  the  encampments 
from  the  town. 


*  The  Emperor  Frederic  III.  was  surnamed  The  Pacific,  and  crowned  in  144& 
There  are  some  sayings  of  this  prince  in  a  collection  entitled  MargarUa  FacetiamMf 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1509, 4to.     It  may  possibly  occur  there.«-£ng.  TVudator. 

^  Austria  Erit  In  Orbe  Ultima. 

•  AUeriei  Erdreich  1st  Ocstreicbs  Ungljick. 
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France  in  Pdrii,  as  the  German 
workman  undisguisedly  sings,  looks 
toward  London,  as  the  statues  of  her 
ancient  kings  were  represented  doing.' 
The  Pyrennees  form  her  left  heel,  and^ 
like  Achilles,  she  is  vulnerable  in  that, 
part.  Her  right  arm  threatens  the 
Rhine, — Who  will  venture  tfiemsekfea 
against  me  f  Between  the  two  shoul- 
ders only  she  is  not  defended  by  forti- 
fications either  by  nature  or  art ;  from 
Geneva  to  Basle  she  resembles  the 
Siegfred,  armed  with  scales,  who  is 
sung  of  in  the  Niehelung. 

If  the  capital  of  England  had  b^en 
placed  on  the  British  sea,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Ireland,  the  numerous  de- 
scents which  have  been  made  there 
would  not  have  taken  place,  neither 
would  future  descents  threaten  her 
like  the  decree  of  the  final  judgment. 
A  more  intimate  union  between  Ire- 
land and  England  would  also  have 
been  the  consequence. 

Prussia,  as  being  the  most  northern 
state  of  Germany,  ought  to  establish  a 
Prussian  capital  on  the  Elbe,  the  mid- 
dle river  of  the  north  of  Germany,  al- 
most equi-distant  from  Dresden  and 
Gluckstadt,  from  Konigstein  and  Kux- 
haven,  from  Kustrin,  from  Stettin  and 
Stralsund,  from  Neisse  and  Graudenz. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  some  days' 
journey  nearer  to  Wesel  and  Mayence, 
and  about  as  far  remote  from  Vienna 
as  from  the  ancient  French  frontiers. 
Historical  researches  and  traditions 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  this  place 
was  the  passage  of  Drusus,  whose 
name  is  found  in  Driia,  who  in  the 
oaths  of  the  old  March,^  has  a  devil 
take  thee  attached  to  his  name.  There 
the  Lombards  fled  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Elbe ;  as  on  the  left  the  wrecks 
of  the  Suevi  did  before  the  Wendi. 
In  this  place  was  the  opening  by 
which  the  Saxons  entered  into  the 
territory  of  the  Wenden ;  and  there 
Gustavus  Adolphus  found  his  camp 
fortified.     Here  the  resting-place  of 


Frederic  might  have  been  raised 
around  the  dome  of  Havelbnrg,  a  new 
city  of  seven  hills,  whose  advanced 
post  would  have  been  Werben,  and  its 
principal  bulwarks  Magdeburg  and 
Domitz.  In  the  seven  years'  war 
Frederic  felt  the  want  of  a  well-de- 
fended capital ;  unfortunately  he  never 
thought  of  it  afterwards.  He  would 
have  buried  himself  and  his  army  un-* 
der  the  ruins  of  Magdeburg,  an  idea 
which  scholars  read  of  in  Archenholz  • 
What  a  disgrace  for  such  military 
leaders  as  are  not  impressed  with  thiar 
heroic  and  princely  thought  of  Fre- 
deric !  He  wished  also  to  have  a  new 
canal  cat  for  the  Elbe  across  the  old 
March,  by  which  means  this  province 
would  have  become  an  island  formed 
by  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  a  fortified  gar- 
den. 

At  the  time  of  demarcation,  a  north-' 
em  federation  should  have  been  esta- 
blished, which  might  have  interposed 
decisively  in  affairs.  By  such  a  mea- 
sure the  days  of  Rastadt,  of  Lune- 
ville,  of  Presburg,  and  Tilsitt,  would 
certainly  have  been  retarded. 

Teutona, — such  ought  to  be  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  ought 
to  be  situated  near  the  Elbe,  in  a  fine 
district,  equally  distant  from  Geneva 
and  M^mel,  from  Trieste  and  Copen- 
hagen, from  Dunkirk  and  Sendomir. 
Is  this  reunion  yet  possible, — and 
how  ?  At  present  it  is  difEicult  to  fore- 
see. May  Providence  lend  us  its  aid. 
A  people  whom  Hermann  and  Luther 
have  formed,  ought  never  to  despair. 
Their  constant  emblem  is — Six  rivers 
enlightened  by  the  rising  sun. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  9. 

I  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  your  po- 
pular and  long-established  Magazine 
since  my  caput  was  little  larger  than 
the  cone  of  a  pine-tree ;  and,  in  look- 
ing over  your  number  for  the  presmt 


7  Query,  on  what  authority  is  this  said?  Such  a  story  occurs  in  the  History  of  Bre- 
tagne.  In  844,  Nomenv^  obliged  the  monks  of  Saint- Florent  in  Anjou  to  place 
his  statue  on  their  steeple  with  the  face  looking  toward  France.  Charles-le-Cnauve 
obliged  them  to  take  it  down,  and  put  up  one  of  himself,  looking  toward  Bretagne. 
Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  vol.  I.  p.  207. — N.B.  The  statue  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Nantes 
is  looking  toward  La  Vend^.— E.  T. 

8  The  March  is  the  ancient  Margravate  of  Brandenburg.  It  changed  its  masters 
so  frequently  as  to  give  rise  to  the  line — 

Mutavit  dominos  Marchia  aaspe  suos, 

till  it  was  settled  in  1417  in  the  house  of  Hohenzollenii  by  a  grant  of  the  Emperor- 
Sigismond. — E.  T. 
»  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
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xnoQtli,  I  was  struck  with  an  article  in 
your  Review,  on  Mr.  Bird's  Emigrant's 
Tale,  and  other  Poems,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  ;  and  felt,  I  must  con- 
fess, a  little  rustic  indignation  at  the 
remarks  of  your  Reviewer,  upon  the 
absence  of  almost  all  natural  beauty 
from  my  native  county.  As  a  yeoman 
of  Suffolk,  I  was  startled  at  his  novel 
declaration,  that  "  it  is  a  county  with- 
out wood,  water,  hill,  valley,  sun- 
shine, or  verdant  meads  V* 

May  I,  dear  Mr.  Urban,  "  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,"  beg  the  favour 
of  a  niche  in  your  Miscellany,  in  which 
I  may  set  up  a  few  words  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  Suffolk,  from 
the  critical  aspersions  of  your  Re- 
viewer ? 

Imprimis,  of  the  Wood, — Has  the 
Reviewer  seen  the  fine  hanging  woods 
at  Helmingham,  and  the  majestic  oaks 
in  that  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  on 
all  the  most  prominent  spots  in  "  high 
Suffolk?"  The  maple,  the  poplar, 
the  elm,  are  all  prevalent;  and  but 
comparatively  few  spots  are  to  be 
found  in  the  county,  which  are,  if  not 
thickly,  at  least  well  wooded. 

Item,  of  the  Water,  —  Here,  Mr. 
Urban,  the  Reviewer  must  inevitably 
be  drowned !  What,  no  water  in 
Suffolk  !  Sailors  tell  us  that  the  wind 
will,  occasionally,  in  a  frolic,  "  blow 
all  the  water  out  of  the  Thames,"  but 
when  did  it  ever  blow  all  the  water 
out  of  the  Orwell,  that  most  beauti- 
ful Suffolk  river,  "which,"  says  a  re- 
cent author,  "  to  speak  cautiously,  at 
least  for  the  extent  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  salt  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  beauty  of  it  arises  chiefly  from  its 
being  bounded  with  high  land  on  both 
sides.  These  hills  are  enriched  and 
adorned  with  almost  every  object  that 
can  make  a  landscape  agreeable,  such 
as  woods,  noble  avenues,  parks,  &c. 
&c."  Then  we  have  the  Behen,  a  fine 
river  too;  and  the  Staur,  which  we 
partly  claim,  as  it  divides  us  from 
Essex,  and  a  more  picturesque  stream 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  True,  we 
have  no  lakes,  like  those  in  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  &c. ;  but  we  have 
smaller  streams  than  tiiose  which  I 
have  enumerated,  and  several  meres, 
which  are  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
any  one  of  which  would  puzzle  the 
Reviewer  to  swim  over  it,  even  were 
he  more  than  a  match  for  Leander 
himself  1 
'  Item,  of  the  Hilk^-^VIe  have  no 


Mont  Blanc,  no  Skiddaw,  no  *'  lofty 
Ben  Lomond,"  but  we  have  a  pleuing 
variety  of  hiU  and  dale;  and  I  need 
not  inform  your  readers  how  admira-' 
bly  these  are  cultivated,  and  disposed 
into  fields,  the  very  hedges  of  whidi 
are  in  summer  of  so  luxuriant  a 
growth,  as  almost  to  nullify  the  Re- 
viewer's "no- wood"  assertion. 

Item,  of  the  VaUegs, — Has  he  ever 
seen  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitford,  whom  he  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  Suffolk  poets  ?  The  bbnse 
of  that  gentleman  stands  almost  em- 
bosomed in  wood,  in  a  rich  and  bean- 
tlful  valley,  surrounded  by  scenery 
worthy  the  contemplation  of  an  ele- 
gant and  literary  mind,  such  as  Mr. 
Mitford  himself  possesses.  And  many 
and  delightful  are  the  valleys  of  Suf- 
folk, and  sweet  are  the  flowers  that 
spring  up  therein,  and  charming  is 
the  "sunshine"  that  plays  upon  the 
"verdant  meads"  of  this  connt^^  al- 
though the  Reviewer  has  said  m  his 
heart  we  have  none  of  these  things ! 
Honour  be  unto  his  name,  however, 
for  allowing  us  to  have  something ; 
yea,  gentle  reader,  even  ^'plenty  qf 
poets  and  primroses  /" 

The  Reviewer  has  taken  occasion  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  one  of  Mr. 
Bird's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  entitled 
"The  Village  Pine  Tree,"  and,  after 
quoting  some  lines,  in  which  Mr.  Bird 
has  poetically  attributed  "centuries" 
to  the  age  of  "  the  Village  Pine,"  as- 
serts that  "we  have  often  passed 
through  Mr.  Bird's  village  of  Yozfoid, 
and  we  know  the  tree  to  which  he 
alludes.  It  is  a  pinaster,  a  tree  of 
very  rapid  growth,  and,  in  England, 
of  very  short  life.  We  conceive  this 
tree  to  be  about  80  years  old ;  it  is 
now  fast  decaying,  and  will  only  live 
in  Mr.  Bird's  lines."  Now,  Mr.  Ur- 
ban, we  (that  is,  in  plain  truth,  T.  the 
writer  of  this  letter)  also  know  the 
tree  to  which  Mr.  Bird  alludes,  and  I 
conceive  it  to  be  about  200  years  old. 
I  can  prove  it  160.  The  oldest  inha-> 
bitant  of  a  parish  near  Yoxford  re- 
members it  60  years;  he  assured  me^ 
that  he  never  knew  the  tree  otherwise 
than  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
branch  or  two  at  the  top.  His  father, 
his  grandfather,  both  knew  the  tree,  - 
but  never  heard  when  it  was  planted. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  tree  is  a  remark-  * 
able  one  for  our  country^  to  produce ; 
it  is  of  a  very  unusual  6i2e  for  one;  of  r 
its  kind,  and  contains  upwards  of  fimr:^ 
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loads  of  timber.  "  The  Village  Pine*' 
is  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Blois, 
Bart. 

I  trust.  Sir,  you  will  excuse  the 
length  of  this  rambling  document,  and 
forgive  the  zeal  of  one  who,  as  a  na- 
tive of  the  county,  of  which  it  has 
been  ungraciously  said  that  it  has  no 
"  wood,  water,  hills,  valleys,  sunshine, 
nor  verdant  meads,"  feels  that  the  mis- 
representations of  the  stranger  but 
"binds  him  to  his  native  soil  the 
more!"  Yours,  &c. 

A  Suffolk  Yeoman. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sipt,  4. 

I  JOIN  in  the  regret  of  Senectus  * 
that  the  laudable  practice  of  orna- 
menting the  walls,  not  only  of  public 
but  private  buildings,  with  appropriate 
passages  of  Scripture  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, should  have  been  laid  aside. 
In  Scotland,  the  courts  of  justice,  at 
least  such  as  I  have  seen,  that  are  not 
modernised,  have  paragraphs  from 
Holy  Writ,  inculcating  morality, 
neighbourly  love,  dread  of  malicious 
litigation,  and  false  swearing,  and  re- 
verence for  the  law  and  its  adminis- 
trators. These  last  feelings  cannot 
be  too  strongly  inforced,  and  I  may 
here  observe  how  irreverently  an  oath 
is  in  general  administered,  and  how 
indecorously  the  book  is  kissed.  In- 
deed, the  Christian  who  swears,  must 
believe  it  is  the  Bible  which  he  puts 
to  his  lips,  for  in  point  of  fact  he  does 
not  know  it  to  be  so.  A  Jew,  how- 
ever, would  conscientiously  ascertain 
whether  it  was  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament which  was  tendered  him.  The 
practice  in  Scotland  is  much  more  im- 
pressive,— laying  the  left  hand  on  the 
open  Word  of  Grod,  and  hqlding  up 
the  right,  while  repeating  after  the 
Judge  the  form  of  oath. 

To  return  to  the  subject.  Innova- 
tions are  certainly  not  always  im- 
provements. The  becoming  practice 
of  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  churches, 
passages  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind 
and  excite  religious  feelingS;,  is  ill  sup- 
plied by  the  "  beautifications  "  of  mo- 
dern churchwardens.  Its  utility  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  has,  it 
appears,  adopted  it  in  his  chapel  or 
lecture  room.  The  last  relic  of  this 
custom  in  Scotland  remained  by  the 
pulpit^  upon  which,  or  on  the  wall 

•  See  vol.  CII,  ii.  p.  2. 


above,  might  be  seen  "The  chair  of 
veritie  ;*'  *'  We  preach  Christ  cruci- 
fied," &c. 

I  have  often  seen  with  admiratioi^, 
mingled  with  regret  for  the  unheeded 
ravages  of  time,  and  wanton  destruc* 
tion  of  man,  in  the  roofless  halls  ojf 
baronial  mansions,  the  rich  display  ojf 
heraldic  honours,  interspersed  with 
forcible  injunctions  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  denunciations  against  the 
wicked. 

The  dining  rooms  of  modern  houses, 
it  is  presumed,  might  be  ornamented 
with  moral  inscriptions,  with  more 
advantage  to  the  banqueters  than  by 
the  voluptuous  paintings  which  toQ 
often  disgrace  the  walls. 

The  distich  which  St.  Augustine 
had  put  on  his  table,  may  occur  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

*<  Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentum  rodere 

famam, 
Hanc  mensnm  indignam  noverit  esse  sibi.** 

which  old  Fuller  thus  translates : — 
<<  He  that  doth  love  on  absent  friends  to 
jeer,  here.* 

May  hence  depart,  no  room  is  for  bim 

Yours,  &c.         James  Logan. 

Letters    from    the    Rev.   Canon 
Bailye. 

{Continued  from  p,  128.) 

Letter  XI. 

April  29,  1794. 
"  O  HOW  will  Boswell  envy  me ! 
No  less  than  Dr.  Johnson's  watch  is 
now  in  my  possession  I  This  watch 
was  the  regulator,  you  know,  of  the 
famous  literary  club.  It  was  made 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  celebrated 
Mudge.  —  I  purchased  it  of  Francis 
Barber,  Johnson's  black  servant,  who 
is  settled  in  Lichfield,  and  is^  I  fear« 
in  great  want ;  though  his  master 
left  him  almost  all  his  property.  But 
he  has  a  wife,  poor  fellow !  that 
brings  him  black  and  white  children 
alternately!  This  strange  chemical 
mixture  has  produced — not  the  phi- 
losopher's stone — but  poverty  I " 

Letter  XII. 

Feb.  3,  1799. 
"  I  will  now  relate  to  you  a  tale  of 
domestic  distress,  which  has  made  me 
cry  out,  in  the  language  of  Calista: 
"  Oh  match  that  morning's  horror  if 
you  can  I  "-^The  family  I  am  speaking 
of,  consisted  of  a  father  and  his  two 
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daughters,  the  eldest  named  Honora, 
and  the  younger  (the  subject  of  the 
tale)  Helen.     She  was  beautiful ;  and 
if  beauty  could  have  done  it,  she  might 
have  fired  another  Troy.    For  some 
time  her  spirits  had  been  much  de- 
pressed;   and  she  appeared  like  one 
who  had  bid  adieu  to  the  deluding 
visions  of  hope, — those  children  of 
fancy,  which  in  the  morn  of  youth  it 
is  natural  to  create  and  cherish.— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  long 
been    meditating   her    own    destruc- 
tion.    She  was  at  last,  perhaps,  con- 
vinced of  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  as 
she  attended  more  frequently  the  du- 
ties of  the  Church,  and  received  the 
Sacrament ;  and  her  behaviour  during 
that  solemnity  was  strikingly  impres- 
sive.    Helen's  first   attempt  was   to 
procure  poison ;  but  the  druggist  re- 
fused the  messenger.     Her  next  plan 
was  to  drown  herself.    But  she  was 
deterred  by  causes  which  it  were  vain 
to  conjecture.     She  at  last  came  to  the 
fatal  resolution   of  hanging    herself. 
Early  in  the  night  preceding  her  death, 
she  rose  out  of  her  bed  and  wept  bit- 
terly.    In  the  morning  she  walked  in 
the  garden,  and  conversed  with  one  of 
her   neighbours  —  when    she    said — 
*'  Thank  you — ^my  spirits  arc  very  bad, 
but  I  shall  soon  be  well.''     She  then 
immediately  went  into  the  house,  stole 
up  into  the  garret  and  hanged  herself. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  was  missed, 
and  a  general  search  was  made.    At 
last  the   maid-servant  found  her, — 
and    screamed,    and    fell.      Honora 
hastened  to  her  relief,  and  saw  her 
sister,  and  with  wonderful  presence  of 
mind,  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  further  pressure.     In 
that  state  the  father  found  them,  and 
instantly  cut  the  rope.    Then  Honora 
fainted,    the  father  fell,   and   Helen 
dropped  lifeless  on  them  both  ! " 

LETTER  XIII. 

Jan.  18,  1804. 

"I  have  lately  been  reading  your 
friend  Overton,  and  Daubeney's  answer. 
*— I  admire  Daubeney's  piety  and  chris- 
tian forbearance,  and  Calvinism  has 
my  hearty  dislike. — ^You  are  perfectly 
right,  in  my  opinion — Overton's  are 
false  quotations  and  impudent  asser- 
tions." 

Lbtter  XIV. 

Afnil  21,  1804. 

''Misa  Seward's  Life   of  Darwin 


lies  before  me.  And  though  I  think 
with  you,  that  the  Review  of  it  in  the 
A.  Jacobin  is  a  miserable  effort  of  illi- 
berality  ;*  yet  still  I  think  that  her  st^^e 
is  far  removed  from  that  chaste  clas* 
sical  manner  which  alone  can  ensure 
a  lasting  reputation,  and  that  her 
morality  is  of  a  very  flimsy  textuie." 

LSTTBR  XV. 

Jtily  18>  1808. 
"  Amidst  all  my  sufferings^  my  mind 
has  been  disturbed  by  a  Calviniatfe 
preacher  in  my  parish  [Hanbory]. 
And  the  love  of  novelty  has  drftwn 
the  multitude  around  him.  Hie  doc- 
trine of  Calvinism,  sorry  am  I  to  say, 
is  fast  increasing  in  this  neighbour* 
hood ;  and  it  has  derived  considerable 
strength  from  being  professed  by  a 
very  respectable  clergyman  at  no  great 
distance  from  Hanbury." 

Lbttsr  XVT. 

April  2,  1809. 
"You  know  I  left  Christ  Churdi 
without  taking  my  Master's  degree. 
I  have  therefore  just  visited  our  old 
Peckwater  with  many — many  a  sigh  I 
Greville  and  Polwhele  and  Meuin 
and  Cotton  (and  others  of  our  puty, 
though  mudi  less  beloved)  O!  bow 
should  I  have  rejoiced  in  hailing  them 
here,  once  more  1 — ^Jackson,  the  Dean* 
received  me  as  a  father  would  a  long- 
absent  son,  with  great  esteem  and 
kindness.  I  passed  my  afternoons  in 
the  common  room  with  a  very  pleasant 
party  who  acknowledged  tfaeir  senior, 
and  treated  me  with  every  mark  of 
respect."—"  The  fire  at  Christ  Churdi 
broke  out  very  soon  after  I  1^  Ox- 
ford ;  and  with  great  concern  I  hear« 
that  poor  White's  books  and  MSS. 
are  idl  destroyed."-—"  I  have  now  to 
relate  an  event,  which  I  am  sure  will 
give  you  uneasiness.  I  mean  the  deat^i 
of  M iss  Sbwardt.  She  died  last  Satur- 
day, and  was  privately  buried  in  the 
Choir  of  our  Cathedral  this  morning. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  at  Han- 
bury,  when  we  had  much  conversatioa 
respecting  you.  She  had  a  high  opinion 
of  you  as  a  Poet.— She  has  died  ricb» 
which  very  few  Poets  do." 

C7h  becentwuedj 

*  Gifford  had  submitted  the  Beview 
of  it  to  the  writer  of  the  sbovet  andbe 
has  often  regretted  that  he  svfeed  tl^ 
book  to  fall  mto  other  fasnds. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


Annals  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  an  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive  Account  of  St, 
Saviour*s  Church  and  Parish,     By 
W.  Taylor.     4to,  pp.  144. 
ALTHOUGH    the    parish    which 
forms  the  subject   of  this  volume   is 
of  comparatively  modern  origin,  the 
locality  is  rich  in  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian matter.     From  the  founda- 
tion   of   the   Roman    colony  on   the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  thtough 
the  long  ages  of  monastic  dominion, 
to    the   period   of   the   Reformation, 
when,  at  the  will  of  an  imperious  Mo- 
narch, the  priory  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
South wark  "  descended  into  the  hum- 
bler station   of  a  parochial  Church, 
and  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene surrendered  their    inhabitants 
and  their  districts  to  the  newly  created 
parish  of  Saint  Saviour,   an  interest 
almost  unequalled  attends  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  portion  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark. 

The  sites  of  many  of  our  larger 
Churches,  at  least  in  towns,  have  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  edifices  of 
Roman  workmanship,  in  most  cases 
perhaps  by  some  temple  dedicated  to 
the  deities  of  the  Roman  polytheistn. 
Whenever  we  have  evidence  of  this 
fact,  the  reflections  which  arise  are 
replete  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  to 
the  devout  Christian  ;  he  sees  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  rise 
triumphantly  on  the  ruins  of  the  fane 
of  Jupiter  or  Diana ;  he  witnesses  the 
sacred  cross  hallowing  a  place  once 
debased  with  pagan  sacrifices,  and 
humbly  rejoices  at  beholding  the 
splendid  light  of  the  Gospel  shining 
in  all  its  elSilgence  in  that  spot  where 
once  was  nought  but  the  darkness  and 
error  of  idolatry.  ^  . 

There  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  infer  that  the  building  which 
occupied  the  site  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  was  actually  a  temple;  but 
the  frequent  discoveries  of  the  relics  of 
Roman  occupancy,  prove  decidedly 
that  both  the  monastery  and  Church 
succeeded  to  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings  of  the  Roman  sera. 

The   following   extracts   will   show 
the  nature  of  the  discoveries  : 

Gent.  Mag.  Septemher^  1 833. 
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"  On  the  south  side  of  St  Saviour's 
Church,  near  the  grammar-school,  was 
found  a  tesselated  pavement,  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  only  could  be  removed,* 
and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  Roman 
coins,  chiefly  of  the  lower  empire." 

"  Roman  coins  are  frequently  found  in 
theburial-groundof  St.  Saviour^s  Church.'* 
— p.  15. 

The  author  has  in  his  possession  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  relics  of 
this  period  found  in  the  parish,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
which  have  been  shown  in  two  en- 
gravings already  published  in  our  Ma- 
gazine ;t  and  others  are  engraved  in 
the  work  before  us. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
ford  over  the  Thames  at  or  near  St. 
Saviour's,  has  given  rise  to  great  con- 
troversy. Much  doubt  and  uncertainty 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  controversialists  confining  their  en- 
quiries to  only  one  ford  as  existing 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Now,  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  good  evidence 
of  a  passage  at  Dowgate,  we  think 
there  is  equal  proof  of  another  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  site  of  this  Church  J 
At  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
London-bridge,  there  appears,  at  low 
water  on  the  Southwark  side,  every 
indication  of  a  ford,  the  remains  still 
extending  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  water,  in  a  direction  towardsi 
Miles's-lane.  The  latter  place  was 
bounded  on  the  east  side  by  a  strong 
wall  of  Roman  brick,  which  was  laid 
open  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
during  the  progress  of  the  approaches 
to  London  Bridge.  On  the  South- 
wark side,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
coarse  tesselated  pavement  of  consi- 
derable dimensions  still  existing  in 
part  in  St.  Saviour's  Church-yard, 
shows  the  continuity  of  the  way  from 
the  ford  in  a  southern  direction,  from 
whence  its  further  course  is  still 
uninterrupted,  until  it  falls  into  the 
High-street  at  St.Margaret's-hill;  and 

•  This  portion,  with  a  further  speci- 
men more  recently  discovered,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Nichols.— /?et;. 

f  Vol.  en.  pt.  ii.  p.  17,  and  vol.  cm. 
pt.  i.  p.  401. 
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it  ifl  remarkable  that  the  whole  line, 
from  the  site  of  St.  Michael's  Church 
in  London  to  the  Roman  way  at  Kent- 
street,  is  a  straight  line.  Tradition 
speaks  of  a  ford  at  the  spot  we  have 
noticed,  and  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  afford  good  evidence 
in  support  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  parish  is  almost 
a  blank,  from  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  erection  of  the  first  church 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  As  a  suburb 
to  London,  its  historical  importance 
appears  to  have  merged  in  that  of  its 
more  exalted  neighbour. 

A  large  and  spacious  Norman  church 
certainly  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent edifice  ;  it  may  have  been  of  less 
dimensions  than  its  successor,  but  it 
was  still  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
rank,  as  the  edifice  has  ever  since  done, 
"  the  third  among  the  Churches  in 
London  for  majesty  and  largeness." 
At  some  time  this  Church  obtained 
the  appellation  of  St.  Mary  Overy. 
The  exact  period  when  it  acquired 
this  name  is  not  clear.  In  a  deed  of 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  given  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  styled  St.  Mary  of 
Southwark;  and  on  the  ancient  seal 
of  the  Priory,  which  is  certainly  as 
early,  it  appears  as  8SNCT6  G02SRI6 
De  8U T^aJUeRCJ^a:.  This  was  the 
legal  or  proper  name  of  the  priory ; 
the  other  style  being  the  popular  de- 
signation, and  used  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  many  Churches  in  the 
metropolis  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  derivation  is  from  the  Saxon 
Opej"  or  Opfe,  the  bank  or  margin  of 
a  river,  and  which  will  also,  accord- 
ing to  Somner,  bear  the  signification 
of  over  or  across :  hence  the  Church 
was  popularly  and  accurately  styled 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  over  the  River, 
by  those  persons  who  approached  it 
either  by  London  Bridge,  or  the  pre- 
viously existing  ford. 

The  affix  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
Church.  We  have  also  Burnham 
Overy  in  Norfolk,  to  which  Blome- 
field  attributes  the  same  derivation : 
and  Burton  Overy  in  Leicestershire, 
which  may  have  gained  this  distinc- 
tive name  from  a  like  cause,  although 
no  watercourse  of  any  magnitude 
exists  there  at  present. 

The  brief  space  which  we  can  as- 
sign to  a  review,  compels  us  to  abridge 
our  desire  to  enlarge  on  the  history  of 


the  Church,  and  calls  upon  us  to  turn 
our  attention  as  well  to  the  building 
itself,  as  to  the  book  which  is  now 
under  review. 

Some  desultory  extracts  will  best 
show  the  character  of  the  work. 

««  Anno  1369,  43  Edw.  IIL  Joan 
Lady  Cobham,  wife  of  lleginald  de  Cob- 
ham,  and  daughter  of  Maurice  de  Berke- 
ley, by  will  bequeathed  her  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Saint  Mary 
Overy  in  Southwark,  before  the  Church' 
door,  where  tfte  image  oftfie  Blessed  Virgin 
sitteth  on  high  over  that  door,  appointing  a 
plain  marble  stone  to  be  laid  over  her 
grave,  ^vith  a  cross  of  metal  thereon,  and 
in  the  circiunfcrence  these  words  in 
French  to  be  cut,  *  Vous  qui  per  ici  pas- 
sietz,  pur  I'alme  Johane  de  Cobham 
prietz'."— p.  26. 

The  monument  does  not  now  exist, 
but  the  extract  is  curious,  as  identify- 
ing the  splendid  remains  of  a  noble 
porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 
The  bracket  whereon  was  the  image 
of  our  Lady,  which  is  referred  to,  ia 
still  in  existence. 

The  poet  Gower  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
John  in  this  church.  We  agree  with 
our  author  in  fixing  that  chapel  at  the 
place  where  the  tomb  of  the  Poet 
lately  stood,  rather  than  in  the  present 
vestry ;  his  reasons  are  forcible. 

<<  Old  historians  agree  in  stating  that 
the  Poet*s  monument  '  ttandcth  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Johut  on  the  north  tide  of  the 
Church,*  and  this  spot  has  every  indication 
of  having  been  a  chapel.  Ilie  roof  of 
the  aile  is  here  more  enriched  than  at 
other  parts,  and  on  a  pillar  of  the  naye^ 
exactly  facing  the  monument,  are  the  re- 
cently discovered  remains  of  an  altar, 
probably  that  referred  to  in  the  Poet^i 
will.  On  the  recent  removal  of  the  mo- 
nument, several  painted  tiles  were  dug  up 
here.  I  have  one  in  which  is  depicted  a 
rose,  corresponding  with  the  roof;  and 
another,  on  which  is  an  antelope.  This 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  Henry  IV.  in 
whose  reign  the  Poet  died,  bore  for  Ms 
badge  an  antelope  Aigent,  whidi  agrees 
with  the  colouring  of  that  on  the  tUe.**— 
p.  8L 

The  unappropriated  oaken  effigy  of 
a  knight  in  chain  armour  and  surcoat, 
which  we  recollect  many  years  ago 
standing  like  a  sentinel  near  the  vestry 
door,  but  has  lately  been  restored  to  the 
recumbent  position,  Mr.  Taylor  sup- 
poses was  erected  to  commemorate 
Reginald,  second  son  of  William  de 
Warren,  whose  effigy  also  appeared  in 
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a  window  of  the  south  transept,  pre- 
vious to  the  grand  rebellion,  and  which 
is  well  engraved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  from 
the  copy  taken  by  Nicholas  Charles, 
remaining  in  the  Museum. 

The  fame  of  Becket  spread  to  this 
Church  and  neighbourhood;  it  is  pro- 
bable he  had  an  altar  here,  all  trace 
of  which  was  lost  until  the  recent  re- 
pairs, when  a  capital  of  a  column  was 
brought  to  light,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Relics  of  St.  Thomas." 

The  contest  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  its  successful  ter- 
mination, and  the  meritorious  and 
zealous  labours  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the 
energetic  guardian  of  the  structure, 
have  found  an  excellent  and  faithful 
historian  in  Mr.  Taylor.  Posterity  will 
thank  him  for  the  record,  and  read 
with  pleasure  the  history  of  those 
exertions  which  snatched  the  moul- 
dering walls  from  the  hands  of  the 
destroyer,  arrested  the  progress  of 
time,  and  left  to  future  ages  a  joint 
monument,  as  well  of  the  taste  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  of  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  nineteenth. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  this 
review,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  extracting  some  few  of  the  cu- 
rious notes  which  our  author  has  se- 
lected from  the  vestry  books  and  pa- 
rochial register. 

The  Vestry  appear  to  have  exercised 
great  powers  in  ancient  times.  In 
1563  it  assumed  the  authority  of  a 
Court  of  Reconcilement,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  late. 

'*  Ordered,  that  Rowland  Jones,  baker, 
being  very  angry  with  the  arbitrators  ap- 
pointed to  judge  between  him  and  WU- 
liam  Tunier,  another  baker,  shall  cease 
his  evil  will  against  them,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  vestry  shake  hands,  and  be 
friends,  and  likewise  give  them  at  the 
tavern  a  gallon  of  wine." 


"  1607.  Edmond  Sbakespear/  player, 
in  y«  church. 

« 1625.  Auguste  29,  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
a  man,  in  the  church. 

<*  1639.  March  18,  Philip  Massinger,  a 
stranger.'* 

The  embellishments,  twenty  copper 
plates,  engraved  by  the  author,  and 
the  greater  part  from  his  own  draw- 
ings, are  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  work.    They  contain  accurate  and 
faithful  representations  of  various  sub- 
jects elucidatory  of  every  period  in 
the  history  of  the  parish.    Two  are 
dedicated  to  remains  of  the  Roman 
sera;  another  contains  an  engraving  of 
some  abcient  houses,  now  destroyed, 
and  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
High-street,  and  the  residue  show  the 
church  in  different  points  of  view, 
and  display  the  monuments,  the  stain- 
ed  glass  formerly  existing,  and  va- 
rious relics  of  ancient  art,  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  during  the  re- 
cent repairs  of  the  church.    The  in- 
terior of  the  much-admired  Lady  Cha- 
pel is  from  a  drawing  by  our  old  Cor- 
respondent, John  Carter,  who,  if  he 
had  seen  the  restoration,  must  have 
been  for  once  pleased  wiih  what  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  however 
seldom  he  might  have  occasion  to  ap- 
plaud modern  works  of  this  kind. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
with  acknowledgments  of  thanks  for 
his  exertions  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  this  venera- 
ble and  much-admired  Church. 


And  again  on 

**1565,  February  14th,  a  controversy 
between  William  Pike  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  against  Richard  Trentham  and  Eli- 
zabeth his  wife,  heard  and  debated." 

These  were  troublesome  people,  and 
§eem  to  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  vestry  to  effect  a  peaceable  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences. 

The  register  of  burials  contains  three 
names  dear  to  the  admirers  of  the  his- 
trionic art : 


Clark's  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor, 

{Continued  from  p,  46.) 

THAT  the  scientific  display  of 
Cricket  we  now  see,  was  not  made  till 
about  the  time  of  the  Great  Men 
whom  we  lately  recorded,  is  clear 
for  this  reason ;  that  we  can  trace  to 
them  most  of  the  fine  inventive  parts  of 
the  science.  Tom  Walker  laid  down 
a  bail  ball,  in  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  that  all  have  since  attempt- 
ed to  follow.  Beldham  was  the  first 
person  who  cut  the  same  kind  of  ball, 
and  therefore  made  an  improvement  on 
the  former  plan ;  for  he  obtained  some 

*  Younger  brother  to  our  immortal 
Bard,  bapt.  at  Stratford,  3  May,  1580. 
See  the  pedigree  of  Shakspeare  in  vol. 
Lxxxvi.  u.  2w ;  Lxxxvii.  i.  36. 
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runs,  while  the  former  was  merely 
content  to  stop  the  ball.  That  fine 
accomplished  old  cricketer  Fennex  has 
often  (as  we  sat  together  in  a  winter 
evening  over  our  gin  and  water,  dis- 
coursing even  till  the  morning  star 
appears,  on  our  beloved  science),  I 
say  he  has  often  told  us,  that  he  was 
the  first  person  who  ever  went  in  and 
laid  down  a  ball  before  it  had  time  to 
rise  to  the  bail.  And  we  have  been 
much  amused  by  his  informing  us  of 
the  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  good  old  bats- 
man, when  he  first  beheld  this  inno- 
vation. "  Hey  1  hey  1  boy !  what  is 
this  ?  do  you  call  that  play  ?"  But  he 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  safety  and 
excellence  of  the  practice ;  which  saves 
alike  the  fingers  and  the  wickets  from 
a  first- rate  top-bailer.  Sueter  was 
the  first  wicket-keeper;  that  part  of 
the  game  having  not  been  attended  to 
before ;  and  we  believe  that  Boxall  was 
the  first  who  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
gave  his  balls  a  twist  to  the  wicket. 
Freemantle  brought  the  province  of 
hngstop  at  once  to  perfection,  never 
suffering  a  ball  to  pass,  and  covering 
a  great  deal  of  ground.  There  were 
some  good  men  besides  these.  Boor- 
man,  and  BooJcer,  and  Ring,  and  Pur- 
cJtase,  and  Clifford  (the  last  excellent 
as  a  bowler),  and  Crosoer,  cum  multis 
aliis.  The  match  is  even  now  remem- 
bered when  the  predecessors  of  these 
men,  the  old  players  (including  the 
elder  Small),  were  brought  against  the 
twiprowdHambledon  school,  and  beaten 
in  a  masterly  and  decisive  manner. 
Some  of  Tom  Walker's  scores  about 

1786,  were  superb.  In  a  match  play- 
ed against  Kent  and  White  Conduit 
Club  (which  was  the  father  of  the 
Marylabonne),Tom  scored  the  amazing 
number  of  95  runs  in  his  first  innings, 
and  brought  his  bat  out  with  him  ;  in 
the  second  he  gained  102.  Beldham's 
name  first  appears  on  the  20th  June, 

1787,  on  the  side  of  England,  against 
the  White   Conduit  Club,    with   six 


picked  men.  In  his  second  innings 
he  obtained  63  runs.  Beldham  never 
could  keep  his  bat,  his  eyes,  or  his 
legs  still ;  and  he  was  generally  run 
out,  as  in  this  instance.  He  would 
get  20  runs,  while  Tom  Walker  got 
2,  though  they  scored  pretty  even  at 
the  end.  Harry  Walker*  was  also 
very  quick  in  getting  up  his  score ; 
but  not  so  safe  as  his  illustrious  bro- 
ther, whom  he  imitated,  reverenced, 
and  loved.  In  looking  over  carefully 
the  list  of  matches  for  twenty  years, 
we  shall  find  no  scores  on  the  average 
at  all  approaching  those  of  the  elder 
Walker  and  Beldham ;  thus  clearly 
evincing  their  superiority.  .  But  we 
must  hasten  on  in  our  narrative,  and 
reluctantly  close  the  gates  of  history 
on  these  two  unrivalled  men.  BeJd^ 
ham's  name  appeared  for  the  last  time 
in  a  match  played  in  Lord's  Ground, 
on  the  23d  July,  1821,  of  the  Players 
of  England  against  the  Club.  It  was 
a  match  dignified  by  the  fine  play  of 
Begley,  who  gained  113  runs  without 
being  out.  Beldham  brought  away 
his  bat  garlanded  with  the  victories  of 
forty  years,  with  a  score  of  23,  and 
his  innings  still  unfinished.  Tom 
Walker  resigned  the  combat  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1812,  on  Highdown 
Hill  in  Sussex.  Other's  names  had 
appeared  ;  his  old  compeers,  the  vete- 
rans by  whose  side  he  had  so  long 
frowned,  stamped,  and  grunted,i*  were 
gone ;  and  it  is  a  relief  to  us  to  see 
his  disappear ;  how  we  should  shudder 
to  read  the  speeches  of  William  Pitt, 
and  Charles  Fox,  in  answer  to  Messrs. 
Hume,  Cobbett,  and  Faithfull :  to  see 
their  names  in  conjunction,  would  be 
profanation  ;  the  same  chamber  could 
not  hold  them;  they  ought  not  to 
speak  the  same  language.  Madame 
Vestris,  or  Mrs.  Honey  (Honey  sweeter 
than  the  sweetest  produce  of  Nar- 
bonne),  might  as  well  be  shut  up  in  a 
cage  with  monkeys,  as  the  son  of 
Chatham  stand  by  the  side  of  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Warburton  ;  or  the  old 


*  Harry  Walker  was  a  left-handed  player ;  so  was  Harris,  Freemantle,  Aylward, 
Brazier,  and  Clifford ;  so  that  they  had  some  fine  howlen  among  them.  At  this  day, 
our  left-handed  hatters  are  superb ;  but  they  have  no  bowlers  of  eminence.  It  is  how- 
ever proposed  to  make  a  match  of  the  left-handed  agfainst  ull  England,  next  July. 
There  is  a  glory  accompanpng  the  names  of  all.  MUls  of  Kent,  Hayward  of  Cam- 
bridge, Marsden,  Searle,  lead  the  van.  '^ 

f  Tom  Walker  would  never  speak  to  any  one,  or  give  any  answer  when  he  was  in 
at  the  wicket.  His  tongue  was  tied,  as  his  soul  and  body  were  surrendered  to  the 
struggle.  But  he  used  to  give  such  a  grunt j  if  perchance  a  shooting  ball  was  too 
quick  for  him  and  brought  him  down,  as  I  have  heard  described  to  be  very  like  that 
of  a  broken- winded  horse,  only  of  a  deeper  base. 
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hero  of  Hambledon  rank  with  the  Lad- 
brokes  and  Lowthers  of  modern  days. 
Fennex,  who  (thank  God !)  is  still 
alive,  and  who  at  76  will  bring  down 
any  wicket  that  is  not  carefully  guard- 
ed, has  been  providentially  preserved 
to  show  us  what  the  ante-Homeiic 
heroes  were.  He  was  the  first  single 
wicket-player  of  his  day ;  for  his  bat 
and  ball  were  equally  to  be  dreaded. 
He  beat  at  one  innings  the  three 
Mitcham  players,  who  had  beat  Ro- 
binson. He  slew  Hector  who  had 
vanquished  Patroclus.  His  batting 
was  (say  is)  as  elegant  as  strong ;  his 
knowledge  of  every  point  of  play  com- 
plete. His  fielding  was  astonishing 
in  its  activity,  and  in  the  space  of 
ground  he  could  cover ;  and  his  bowl- 
ing was  far  more  swift  and  tremendous 
than  even  Harris's.  We  would  back 
him  now  for  a  score  of  balls  (for  his 
age  will  not  let  him  continue)  against 
any  bowler  in  England.  Reader!  do 
not  be  affronted!  but  you,  whoever 
you  are,  married,  or  in  single  blessed- 
ness, have  no  idea  of  the  real  comfort 
of  a  winter  evening  fire-side.  In  vain 
you  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  your  dear 
young  wife,  and  your  pretty  children 
(a  boy  and  girl),  and  your  good  old 
aunt,  good  on  account  of  her  will,  and 
your  cat  and  cigar,  and  your  Pope 
Joan  and  your  elder  wine.  No  I  be- 
lieve me  it  won't  do.  Peep  through 
the  shutter  of  my  snug  parlour,  and 
behold  me  and  envy.  There  is  the 
small  oak  table  (it  is  now  nine),  with 
the  pint  of  Geneva  and  the  jug  of  hot 
water,  and  the  snuff-box  smiling  on  it. 
One  cricket-bat,  the  practice  one,  lies 
on  the  small  horse-hair  sofa,  as  occa- 
sionally necessary  for  exemplifications, 
and  Harry  Bentley's  volume  of  the 
matches  is  open  beside  it.  Do  you 
see  him  ?  the  master  of  the  field. 
There  he  sits,  mark  his  animation ! 
his  gesture  !  he  is  telling  of  a  catch  he 
made  above  50  years  since,  and  the 
ball  is  again  in  the  air.  He  was  taken 
instantly  up  to  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, of  whose  side  he  was,  and  she 
made  a  handicap  of  6  guineas  for 
him.  She  won  hundreds  by  it.  How 
my  heart  throbs,  and  my  eyes  glisten, 
and  in  what  fearful  suspense  1  sit, 
when  he  calls  to  life  the  ghost  of  a 
magnificent  hit,  fresh  as  the  life,  though 
half  a  century  has  intervened.  I  see 
the  ball  running  at  Moulsey  Hurst, 
that  fetched  ten  runs  off  Beldham's 
bat  in  17 S7,  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  in 


my  own  field.  Then  the  trick  "he 
played  Butler  Danvers,  when  he  came 
into  the  field  dressed  as  a  country- 
man, and  was  taken  in  unconsciotaly, 
merely  to  fill  up  the  eleven ; — ^the  sly 
look  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  as  sly  and  as 
black  as  a  gypsey's  (the  Finches  were 
all  black),  (it  had  been  planned  be- 
tween them) ;  his  delight,  when  they 
sent  him  down  to  the  tent,  to  select 
whatever  dress  he  chose  to  wear  :  his 
joy,  when  he  heard  "  Countryman, 
you  take  the  bat  to  begin  with,"  and 
the  consternation  among  the  enemy'd 
forces,  when  eighty  notches  were  scored 
by  him.  You  should  hear  of  the  day, 
when  Manchester  saw  the  flower  of 
youth  fall  before  him ;  when  he  might 
have  won  thousands,  if  he  had  had 
them  to  stake.  Or  that  single  com- 
bat (nor  Europe  nor  Asia  ever  beheld 
such,  never  seen  from  the  Sigsean  pro- 
montory, or  on  the  banks  of  Simois) 
that  even  now  (twice  twenty  years 
have  passed  since)  will  alone  immor- 
talize the  plains  of  Wisbech.  Mid- 
night sounds  in  vain.  Politics,  scandal, 
Tories,  Whigs,  my  Lord  Grey,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  the 
last  story  about  the  Maids  of  Honour, 
and  Lady  Farquhar's  splendid  break- 
fast, and  the  unknown  tongues,  all 
solicit  attention  in  vain ;  they  seem  as 
nothing,  idle  all  and  without  interest; 
one  wonders  how  the  world  can  trouble 
itself  about  such  toys.  We  fill  the 
tumblers  anew ;  and  for  the  hundredth 
time  I  ask,  "  What  was  young  Small's 
favourite  hit?  How  did  John  fVeUs 
get  his  runs  ?"  Behold  the  advantage, 
ye  parents,  of  bringing  up  your  sons 
(why  not  your  daughters?)  to  the 
love  of  subjects  which  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted, which  never  tire. 

But  we  must  hasten  on. — ^The  first 
time  I  see  Liyrd  Fred,  Beauclerk's 
name,  is  on  the  2d  June,  1791.  He 
played  with  Marylebourn  against  Kent. 
Fennex  and  his  Lordship  bowled,  and 
they  beat  their  adversaries  by  one  in- 
nings and  113  runs;  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  score,  that  Fennex,  Beau- 
clerk,  and  Beldham,  got  out  the  whole 
field  between  them.  For  thirty  years 
after  this,  his  Lordship  stood  as 
the  most  accomplished  cricketer  in 
England.  In  batting  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Beldham,  and  he 
was  quite  as  fine.  He  introduced  a 
slow  home-and-easy  kind  of  bowling, 
which  was  very  effective ;  till  Saun- 
ders and  Begley,  and  the  new  players. 
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destroyed  it,  by  rushing  in,  and  driving 
it  away.  Though  his  Lordship  has 
given  up  the  bat  some  years,  we  have 
seen  enough  of  his  practice  to  say  that 
his  execution  was  eminently  beautiful, 
and  certainly  not  equalled  now. 

Excepting  the  name  of  Hammond, 
the  famous  wicket-keeper,  and  Ray  (a 
good  batter),  among  the  players,  and 
those  of  Tufton,  Col,  Upton,  and  Bligh, 
among  the  gentlemen,  the  old  list  of 
players  remained  much  the  same,  till 
about  the  year  1804.*  Then  the  name 
of  Aislabie  (the  father  of  cricket,  and 
the  great  fautor  of  the  Marylabonne 
Club),  and  of  Budd,  first  appear.  The 
latter  gentleman  resigned  last  year, 
after  near  thirty  years'  display  of  the 
finest  science;  and  his  departure  is 
much  lamented.  His  fielding  was  excel- 
lent, his  hits  strong  and  scientific ;  but 
his  bowling,  once  good,  was  no  longer 
of  avail.  A  little  before  this,  the  name 
of  Lambert  first  appears  among  those 
of  the  players.  Take  him  in  every 
department  of  the  game,  we  believe  he 
has  been  esteemed  as  the  first  player 
that  ever  appeared.  His  batting  was 
straightforward,  and  driving,  a  good 
deal  resembling  that  of  Mr.  Ward; 
who  appears  to  have  been  instructed  by 
him.  His  bowling  was  excellent,  and 
had  a  considerable  twist.  A  splendid 
single  wicket  match  appears,  in  1806, 
to  have  been  played  by  him,  Robinson, 
and  Beldham,  against  Ben  net,  Fennex, 
and  Lord  F.  Beauclerk,  and  won  by 
the  former.  The  play  must  have  been 
very  fine,  for  from  116  hits  Lambert 
obtained  only  13  runs. 

The  name  of  Ashby,  which  is  seen 
in  the  lists  of  1807,  seems  to  connect 
us  with  modern  times  ;  and  we  pause 
for  a  moment  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  changes  which  are  now  taking 
place  in  one  material  branch  of  the 
game. 

It  appears,  that  however  skilful  or 
successful  bowlers  may  be,  they  will  in 


the  long  run  be  beaten  by  the  batter  ; 
as  he  becomes  gradually  accustomed 
to  their  balls,  and  knows  how  to  meet 
them ;    on  this  account  the  wickets 
were  raised  from  22  inches  to  27,  and 
proportionably  altered  in  width.  They 
had  been  once  before-hand  elevated  on 
a  similar  account.     But  batters,  not- 
withstanding, were  so  skilful,  and  the 
matches  consequently  lasted  so  Jong, 
that  a  new  system  of  bowling  wad  at 
length  introduced.  We  have  mentioned 
that  Boxall  and  Lumpy,  and  other  old 
bowlers,  had   a  twist  in  their  balls, 
which  much  increased  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  them ;  but  this  was  effected 
by  a  turn  of  the  fingers  or  the  wrist. 
Ashby,  however,    (who  was  brought 
up  out  of  Kent,  we  believe,  by  Mr. 
Wills,)  introduced  the  round  bowling, 
by  throwing  the  arm  in  a  sweeping 
circular  position.      This  puzzled  the 
batsman  much ;    and    the    once-tri- 
umphant   wickets    fell    before    him. 
Mathews    adopted    the    same  system 
with  equal  success ;  and  we  have  seen 
these  two  bowlers  clear  off  the  batters 
in  quick  succession.    They  had  how- 
ever the  same  defect,  they  were  too 
slow  ,"f*  they  gave  too  much  time ;  and 
they  were  at  length  beaten  like  their 
predecessors.    To  them  has  succeeded 
the  eminent  projectors  of  the  ball  of 
the  present  day,  whose  merits  we  shall 
briefly  recognize.     Lillywkite  stands 
first  and  foremost ;  his  balls  are  sent 
at  a  good  pace,  and  come  quickly  off 
the  ground.  J     They  are  well  pitched ; 
generally  straight  to  the  wicket,  and 
are  very  destructive.     Broadhridge  is 
more  variable  and  irregular,  and  uses 
much  finesse  about  his  play,  which 
often  succeeds ;  but  his  bowling  is  in 
great  request.    He  has  gone  off  in  bat-< 
ting  surprisingly. 

Cobbett,  who  is  the  Maryleboum 
bowler,  has  been  for  the  last  few  sea- 
sons very  successful;  his  balls  are 
slower  than  Lillywhite's,  but  have  a 


•  Howard,  Sparkes,  and  H.  Bentley,  are  playing  about  this  time.  The  bowling  of 
the  first  was  very  good,  and  lasted  till  lately  in  reputation ;  it  was  swift  and  straight. 
Slater  was  the  wicket  keeper. 

f  The  plan  adopted  by  good  batters  against  slow  bias  bowling  was  successful ;  if 
the  ball  pitched  straight  they  played  it ;  if  to  the  leg  they  placed  the  left  leg  before  the 
wicket,  extended  the  right,  and  struck  the  ball  to  the  left,  which  often  brought  four 
or  five  runs;  and  if  they  missed  the -ball  they  were  by  the  laws  of  Cricket  not  out. 
This  is  Mr.  KnatchbulPs  favourite  hit.  It  of  course  is  more  difficult  as  the  speed  of 
the  ball  increases,  but  it  rendered  Mathews's  bowling  nugatory.  Mr.  Budd  would 
jiimp  before  his  wicket  and  cut  Iiim  to  pieces. 

i  Pilch  has  batted  so  long  to  Lillywhite,  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  master 
of  his  balls. 
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very  perplexing  bias,  and  require  a  most 
accomplished  liitter  to  meet  them. 

Begley  of  the  Marylebourn  Club  is  a 
good  bowler  and  player  generally,  but 
is  not  sufficiently  brought  forward  : 
he  is  generally  umpire.  Burt  used  to 
bowl  very  successfully  ;  his  balls  were 
very  high,  but  too  slow. 

Pt7c^ generally  bowls  in  the  matches, 
but  he  is  inferior  to  the  above. 

Among  the  gentlemen  two  bowlers 
are  to  be  found  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence. Mr.  Harenc's  balls  are  mag- 
nificent ;  getting  up  and  puzzling  the 
unfortunate  man  who  has  to  meet 
them ;  and  the  bowling  of  Mr.  Mynn, 
when  he  can  get  his  balls  less  wide, 
will  almost  defy  opposition  ;  the  tre- 
mendous force  at  which  they  perform 
their  journey,  alone  will  bring  destruc- 
tion with  it.  Mr.  Jenner  seldom 
takes  the  ball  now ;  he  had  great  suc- 
cess, but  his  bowling  we  think  was 
not  always  fair.*  We  are  convinced 
that  the  present  style  of  bowling  will 
never  again  fall  back  into  the  straight 
old  under-hand  mode ;  but  we  hope 
also  that  it  will  not  advance  into 
throws,  to  which  it  is  approaching; 
and  which,  if  allowed,  will  destroy  the 
game  altogether.  The  alteration  in 
the  manner  of  bowling  also  produced 
a  change  in  the  style  of  batting  ;  and 
an  old  batter  would  have  much  to  learn 
were  he  to  come  now  into  the  field. 
As  the  present  style  of  bowling  is  wider 
from  the  wicket  than  the  old,  hitting 
to  the  leg,  and  the  off-cut,  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  batter's  science; 
without  them  he  would  score  but  few 
runs.  Cauldeeourt,  though  a  good 
player,  has  never  mastered  the  present 
system  of  bowling ;  and  the  batting  of 
Mr.  Ward  is  far  more  adapted  to  meet 
the  balls  that  were  in  vogue  in  the 
time  when  he  first  appeared. 

About  the  year  1806  will  be  found 
the  names  of  the  great  players  of  the 
present  day,  gradually  appearing  in 
the   lists.      Mr.   Brand,   Bayley,  and 


Lillywhite;  and  Slater,  the  wicket- 
keeper.  Then  Bovoyer  and  Brown,  of 
Brighton,t  and  at  length  in  1820,  in 
the  renowned  match  of  Norfolk  against 
Marylebourn,  (when  Mr,  Ward  scored 
the  highest  number  that  ever  was  re- 
membered, viz.  2/8  in  one  innings) 
for  the  first  time  appears  the  name  of 
Fuller  Pilch;  then  the  names  of  Searle, 
Jenner,  Saunders,  and  others,  shining 
forth,  like  stars  one  by  one  brighten- 
ing in  the  heavens,  which  brings  us 
down  to  our  present  day. 

Among  the  players  we  recollected 
none  whose  brilliancy  of  stroke,  and 
quickness  of  movement,  and  elegance 
of  style,  delighted  us  more  than  that 
of  Saunders,  "  We  better  could  have 
spared  a  better  man."  What  business 
had  consumption  and  hectic  fevers  to 
come  into  the  cricket  field  to  take  him 
away  ?  Poor  fellow  !  we  saw  him  in 
his  last  match.  His  cheek  was  hollow 
and  his  lips  pale,  but  his  execution 
was  as  fine  as  ever.  His  cut  to  the 
point  was  unrivalled,  and  his  Ug  hit 
very  powerful  and  sure. 

His  brother-in-law,  Searle,  a  few 
years  since  stood  as  the  champion  of 
England.  He  has  played  but  little 
lately,  having  engagements  in  business 
which  he  will  not  (why  will  he  not  ?) 
neglect  at  Godalming.  We  saw  him, 
however,  once  this  year  at  Maryle- 
bourn, and  were  much  pleased.  His 
cuts  too  were  masterly. 

Begley  is  growing  old,  and  his  bat- 
ting is  not  suited  to  the  present  style 
of  bowling ;  he  can  no  longer  insure 
his  90  and  100  runs,  as  he  used  to  do 
in  fine  style  ;  but  he  has  been  a  first- 
rate  player ;  he  has  a  style  of  batting 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  as  a  fieldsman 
he  is  invincible. 

Marsden  bears  a  great  name  in  York- 
shire. As  a  fieldsman  he  is  the  finest 
at  point  we  can  conceive  ;  as  a  batter 
he  gets  his  runs  very  quick,  is  very 
vigorous  and  decisive,  but  he  runs  in 
too  much  off  his  ground,  and  is  want- 


*  The  law  in  bias  bowling  is  that  the  hand  should  not  he  above  the  eUxyw,  which  is 
meant  to  keep  it  clear  from  a  throw ;  but  that  law  is  for  ever  broken.  Lillywhite  and 
Cobbett  both  throw;  and  Mr.  Mynn's  is,  we  think,  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  in 
another  way.  Mr.  Jiewner**  was  often  a  jerk;  in  fact  the  law  now  is  conventional; 
if  every  ball  was  stopped  by  the  umpire  that  was  not  fair,  the  bowlers  would  all  be 
put  out,  and  very  likely  give  up. 

f  Brown  was  a  tremendous  under-hand  bowler.  1  remember  at  a  single  wicket 
match  at  Lord*s,  his  bowling  Searle,  Saunders,  and  Broadbridge  out  without  a  run. 
He  once  told  old  Beldham  that  he  would  do  the  same  to  him.  '*  I  suppose,"  said 
Billy,  "  you  will  let  me  have  this  little  bit  of  stick  in  my  hand,"  pointing  to  his  bat. 
He  went  in,  and  fetched  above  70  against  him.  Brown's  batting  is  very  common,  and 
depends  upon  force. 
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ing  in  temper  and  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion ;  however  he  is  a  good  player, 
and  had  he  been  brought  up  at  Mary- 
leboum,  among  fine  players,  would 
have  been  eminent. 

Wenman  is  a  great  favourite  at  pre- 
sent ;  he  keeps  wicket  excellently,  bats 
very  finely,  with  great  judgment,  and 
is  a  very  steady  and  accomplished 
player. 

The  greatest  name  we  have  reserved 
to  the  last.  Come  forth  from  thy 
public-house  at  the  bottom  of  Surry 
Hill,  Norwich,  which  thou  keepest, 
with  thy  sister  as  thy  bar-maid.  Ful- 
ler Pilch  !  fresh  from  thy  late  victory 
over  the  pride  of  Sheflfield !  Pilch  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  fine  player,  and 
would  have  been  hugged  with  delight 
by  old  Tom  Walker,  if  he  could  have 
seen  his  style  of  batting.  As  a  single 
wicket-player  he  is  indisputably  the 
first  man  of  his  day ;  he  may  be  backed 
against  any  man  safely  for  runs  ;  he 
plays  more  forward  than  any  other 
player,  which  he  can  do  from  his  length 
of  arm ;  therefore  he  does  not  cut, 
which  indeed  he  never  did,  nor  did  his 
masters,  Fennex  and  Robinson,  whose 
style  he  has  adopted. 

Among  the  gentlemen,  we  think  Mr. 
Ward  is  declining  this  year  in  his  play, 
though  last  year  we  thought  him  ex- 
cellent ;  but  he  is  getting  too  lusty  for 
an  exercise  which  requires  so  much 
activity.  Mr.  Jenner  plays  but  little, 
but  his  style  is  very  superior.  He  is 
not  only  the  finest  wicket-keeper  in 
England  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
finest  that  ever  was ;  no  one  else  ap- 
proaches him.  Mr.  Harenc  bats  ele- 
gantly ;  we  have  already  spoken  of  his 
bowling.  A  gentleman  of  Blackheath, 
who  plays  under  the  name  of  Felix, 
we  think  has  no  superior ;  his  play  is 
in  the  most  finished  manner,  and 
gives  universal  delight.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Kinaston,  Woodhouse,  or  Romilly, 
when  the  bowling  is  first-rate;  and 
Col.  Lowther  and  Lords  Strathaven 
and  CloMock  ought  to  play  in  private, 
especially  the  Colonel,  who  was  de- 
signed rather  to  stand  for  the  stumps, 
than  to  hold  a  hat. 

We  therefore  close  with  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  whom  we  think  to  be 
at  present  the  first  batter  in  the  Mary- 
lebourn  Club, — we  mean  the  Reverend 
Mr.  KnatchbulL  He  has  won  his 
way  by  indefatigable  practice  and  at- 
tention, and  love  of  the  game,  into  the 


eminence  he  well  deserves.  He  is  now 
a  very  safe  wicket,  and  a  very  strong 
and  scientific  hitter ;  his  leg-hits  are 
very  fine,  and  quite  in  a  style  of  his 
own  ;  as  a  fieldsman  he  is  in  the  very 
first  rank.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
his  professional  engagements  in  Nor- 
folk will  never  detain  the  Reverend 
gentleman  from  the  classical  ground 
of  Marylebourn.  A  curate  can  easily 
supply  his  place  in  the  church,  but 
who  is  to  supply  it  in  the  field? 
We  shall  miss  his  black  unhooded 
head,  his  red  shining  face,  and  his  all 
but  shirtless  body.  He  ought  to  have 
the  living  of  St.  John's  Wood,  when 
he  could  play  and  preach  alternately. 
Could  it  not  be  obtained  ?  There  are 
some  exceedingly  good  players  who 
occasionally  appear  on  the  field,  such 
as  Mr.  Partridge  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
Grimston,  Mr.  Sivewright,  among  the 
gentlemen  ;  and  Llanaway  and  Wells 
and  Box,  among  the  players ;  and 
some  very  bad  ones,  who  too  often  are 
seen,  as  Sir  F.  Cotton,  Mr.  CaldweU, 
&c.  But  we  have  already  exceeded 
our  limits. — We  must  turn  to  graver 
subjects  and  wiser  deliberations.  Oc- 
tober is  coming,  and  we  must  hangup 
our  willow  bats ;  and  with  them  all 
the  delightful  recollections  they  com- 
mand ;  till  the  swallow  comes  again, 
and  the  Messrs.  Dark  have  ordered 
the  ground  to  be  rolled,  and  our  old 
friend  Goule  appears  riding  from  Ken- 
sington with  the  first  rose  in  his  but- 
ton-hole, sleek  and  smiling,  and  as 
good  as  the  bats  he  brings  into  the 
field. 

Mrs.  Inchbald*s  Memoirs. 

THESE  Memoirs  have  been  pre- 
pared from  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Auto- 
graph Journal,  which  she  kept  for 
above  fifty  years,  and  from  above  two 
hundred  letters  written  to  her  friends. 
They  have  been  arranged  for  the  press 
by  Mr.  Boaden,  pretty  much  in  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  had  composed  a  far 
more  interesting  work,  viz.  an  Auto- 
biography, for  which,  at  one  time.  Sir 
R.  Phillips  offered  a  thousand  pounds. 
This,  however,  was  destroyed  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Poynter ;  and  the  pre- 
sent Memoirs  are  intended  to  supply 
its  place.  Mrs.  Inchbald's  life  was 
certainly  very  singular,  as  she  herself 
was  a  person  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
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i^e  was  bom  of  Roman  CaUiolk  pa* 
rents  in  1753,  at  Standyfield^  near 
Bury    St.    Edmund's.     Her    maulett 
name  was  Simpson.     Her  father  dicid 
when  she  was  young ;  and  though  she 
continued  to  live  on  with  her  mother* 
her  heart  was  soon  engaged  amidst 
the  busied  and  more  splendid  scenes  of 
life.     She  longed  for  the  metropolis; 
and  she  determined^  ctmte  qvi  coute, 
there  to  go  and  there  to  dweU.     As  a 
first  step  she   secretly   corresponded 
with  Mr.  Griffith,  the  manager  of  the 
Norwich  Theatre,  for  an  engagement ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  became  ena- 
moured of  him.     In  her  pocket  book 
is  written,  "Richard  Griffith,  eaeh  dear 
letter  of  thy  name  is  harmony."     H-er 
brother  George  was  already  an  actor ; 
this  decided  her;  so  she  packed  up 
her  things,  left  a  letter  for  her  mother> 
told  her  that  she  despised  the  censure 
of  the  world  (what  heroine  does  not?) 
begged  her  not  to  be  uneasy,  called  her 
the  tenderest  and  best  of  parents,  and 
set  off  for  London  in   the  Norwich 
fiy.     She   put  up  at  the   Rose   and 
Crown  in  St*  John's- street,  and  walked 
about  the  town.    Fanci4:d  she  saw  Mr^ 
Pitt.    Then  believed  she  saw  her  sis- 
ter Slender  and  her  sister  Hunt.  Then 
thought  her  landlady  was  a  Sinckdr 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  inno- 
cent country  girl;  so  she  seized  her 
band-box  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
Then  she  attempts  to  pass  off  as  a  mil- 
liner's girl,  and  is  suspected ;  and  al- 
most delivered  to  a  constable.     After 
many  adventures,   about  two  in  the 
morning  she  finds  herself  at  the  White 
Swan,  Holbom  Bridge,    Then  she  fa- 
bricates another  invention,  being  too 
late  for  the  York  mail ;  is  again  sus- 
pected, and  locked  into  her  chamber 
by  the  hostess.  Here  she  lives  ten  days 
on  bread  and  water ;  and  walks  out  to 
pretended  dinners  to  friends  whom  she 
would  not  visit;   then  comes  home, 
and  reads  Othello  and  the  Devil  to 
Pay !     She  receives  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  by  name  from  Mr.   B«dman 
(how  he  found  her  out  is  not  said), 
and  at  length  meets  her  brother  Slen- 
der by  accident,  and  is  taken  to  her 
sister's. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  tolerable  Ac- 
roic  commencement ;  and  it  was  hardly 
exceeded  in  any  part  of  her  after  life. 
She  seeks  an  engagement  with  Dodd  ; 
but  a  basin  of  hot  water  which  she 
threw  in  his  face  put  an  end  to  that. 
Gent.  Mag.  September^  1833. 
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She  then  met  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr. 
Inchbald,  falls  in  love,  marries  him, 
and  goes  the  etme  evening  to  see  her 
husband  act  Mr.  Oakley  in  the  Jealous 
Wife. 

She  now  is  at  Edinburgh  with  the 
other  actors,  as  the  leading  female  per- 
former ;  feels  a  Utile  attachment  to  a 
Mr.  Sterling ;  has  huffs  with  her  hus- 
band; and  dislikes  the  boy  Bob  his 
son.  On  the  19th  of  February  she 
reads  to  Mr.  Inchbald  the  book  "  of 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord."  On  the 
25th  her  husband  and  she  disputed 
concerning  parting  salary  ! 

Mr.  In<ibald  was  not  only  an  actor, 
but  a  painter ;  on  his  latter  art  he  re- 
lied when  the  former  failed.     So,  on 
quarrelling  with  the  manager,  he  went 
with  his  wife  to  Paris,   meaning  to 
make  a  fortune  with  his  easel.    This 
would  not  do.    They  saw  only  a  Car- 
melite friar;  spent  all  their  money, 
and  huddled  back  again  as  fast  as  they 
could-     Now  we  find  tiiem  at  Liver- 
pool.    She  reads  Horace,  and  gets  ac- 
quainted with' Mrs.  Siddons ;  quarrels 
with  her  husband,  and  gets  enraptured 
with  John  Kemble.  Complains  of  loss 
of  appetite,  and  begins  her  "  Simple 
Story ; "  and  writes  thus  in  her  Jour- 
nal,   (oh    the    unfathomable   contra- 
dictions of  the  female  heart !)     "  No 
other  actual  sin,  but  great  coldness 
and  imperfection  in  £dl  my  duties, 
especially  in  my  religious  ones,   as 
prayer  and  fiisting."     At  the   same 
time  she  expresses  to  her  Confessor, 
that  she  has  great  doubts  of  revealed 
religion  !    The  scene  shifts  to  Canter- 
bury ;  there  she  has  shocking  quarrels 
with  Mr.  Inchbald,  who  is  jealous  ai 
her  friend  Davis,  who  dresses  her  hair^ 
and   who  is  very  assiduous ;  corres- 
ponds with  Mr.  John  Kemble,  who 
tells  her  he  has  written  a  farce  called, 
"The   Female  Officer,"  which   was 
played  at  Manchester  with  great  ap- 
plause.    So  things  roil  on  till  they  ar- 
rive at  Hull,  when  Mr,  Inchbald  sud- 
denly expired  in  her  arms,    John  Kem- 
ble wrote  his  epitaph  in  Latin,  which 
is  as  had  as  might  be  expected ;  and 
would  certainly  have  lifted  Dr.  Parr's 
wig  from  his  head,  and  projected  it 
out  of  the  window  ;  though  it  began 
classically,  "Siste,  Viator! "  and  ends, 
"  Octavo   Iduum  Junii."      She  had 
then  a  play  for  her  benefit ;  was  inti- 
mate with  Kemble,  and  questioned  him 
closely  as  to  the  causes  of  her  husband^s 
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death.  She  received  a  very  auspicious 
letter  from  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  which 
she  answered ;  and  when  she  looked 
into  her  pocket  book,  she  found  her- 
self worth  222L  Long  Annuities,  30/. 
Consols,  5«.  ar»i  Zd,  Reduced  Annui- 
ties, and  128Z.  12».  ready  money,  all 
made  by  her  industry,  and  increased 
by  her  prudence. 

Our  heroine  joined  Tate  Wilkinson's 
company;  and  had  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage, before  the  "funeral  baked  meats" 
were  well  eaten,  from  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Dicky  Gossip  (Suett),  who, 
to    make    it     more    ludicrous,    sent 
his    squeaking,   sneaking  declaration 
through  the  sonorous  medium  of  John 
Kemble ;  but,   alas !    how  contradic- 
tory is  the  conflict  of  affections.     Cu- 
pid ought  to  be  painted  with  a  croaa- 
bow !     She  dismissed  Dicky,  and  fell 
in  love   with    his    interpreter.      She 
would  have  jumped  to  have  Kemble  I 
but    Kemble   was  too   grave  to   like 
jumping  people ;  and  went  no  farther 
than  handing  her  into  a  coach.     She 
began    a    farce;    and   neglected  her 
chapel.      A    Dr.    Alexander    Geddes 
gave  her  good  spiritual  advice,  but  it 
would  not  do.  She  got  again  into  corres- 
pondence with  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  re- 
ceived attentions  from  Mr.  Thomson, 
and  was  followed  every  where  by  Col. 
Glover.     She,  however,  used  to  read 
"  The  Bible  about  David; "  and  then, 
on  Sunday  the  24th,  saw  Mr.  Harris, 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  went  over  the 
part  of  Bellario  to   his   satisfaction. 
This  was  in  the  year  1780.     It  may 
be  as  well  to  inform  our  readers,  that 
Mrs.   Inchbald  started   for  the  stage 
with  a  dreadful  stammer  in  her  speech. 
She  had,  her  Biographer  says,  but  lit- 
tle freedom   or  grace  in  her  action; 
she  spoke  timidly  rather  than  effec- 
tually, rather  emphatic  than  natural. 
At  this  period  Mr.  Wilson  sent  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand,  and  a  letter ;  in  the 
latter  he   says,  "he   should  be   ever 
happy  with  her,  and  every  thing  she 
could  wish  him  to  be !  and  begs  not 
to  be  kept  in  suspense,  as  suspense  is 
of  all  states  the  most  miserable."  She, 
however,  rejected  him ;  and  he  writes 
to  say  he  had  "a  most  uncomfortable 
night ;  "  and  presents  her  with  the 
History  of  England.     She  now  hired 
a  room,  and  paid  9^.  a  week  for  it, 
where   she  received  the   Marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  and  Mr.  Twiss,  and  Dr. 
Brodie.     She  had  21,  a  week  for  sa- 
lary ;  she  began  a  farce  on  Polygamy, 


and  went  to  a  masquerade'  in  a  male 
dress.  She  expected  an  offer  from  Dr. 
Brodie;  but  as  he  did  not  propoee, 
she  gave  him  no  more  breakfasts  and 
suppers.  The  meanwhile  the  MarqaiB 
was  attentive ;  and  she  attended  di- 
vine service  regularly.  About  this 
time  Kemble  consults  her  as  to  how  he 
was  to  act  Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  and 
especially  how  to  understand  the  stage 
direction  (Flourishing  his  sword 
sheathed,) 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  find  her  hor- 
rified at  walking  in  the  pantomime, 
her  play  of  Polygamy  accused  of  in- 
decency, and  not  a  word  spelt  right, 
and  herself  of  stuttering ;  but  she  re- 
covers, tries  a  farce  called  a  Mogul 
Tale,  which  was  the  foundation  of  her 
dramatic  fortune ;  turns  Dr.  Brodie 
out  of  doors;  and  reads  Madan'sThe- 
lyphthera  or  Female  Ruin,  and  a  Life 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  studied 
the  globes,  and  became  free  and  philo- 
sophical. 

The  year  1/82  did  not  b^in  auspi- 
ciously ;  for  Miss  Ambrose,  a  rival, 
circulated  a  report,  that  our  heroine, 
agreeably  to  the  droit  du  Seigneur 
revered  by  the  proprietors  of  thea- 
tres, had  passed  a  night  in  Mr.  Har- 
ris's house.  Well !  this  was  got  over; 
She  then  hired  herself  to  Mr.  Col- 
man  ;  and  took  up  a  room,  for  which 
she  paid  3s,  6d,  a  week.  When  this 
was  over,  she  went  to  Dublin,  acted  , 
her  principal  characters,  flirts  with 
John  Kemble,  reads  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels, and  receives  the  addresses  of  the 
manager  Mr.  Daly,  who  was  a  mar- 
ried man ;  so  off  she  scampers,  crosses 
over  into  Wales,  and  we  soon  find  her 
again  in  London.  Then  she  is  acting 
without  any  powder  in  her  hair,  being 
the  first  actress  who  ventured  on  the 
experiment.  This  was  partly  from 
economy.  Of  the  actresses  of  this 
company  a  capital  anecdote  is  told. 
One  evening,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  some 
accident  having  happened  in  the  dress- 
ing-room of  one  of  the  actresses,  a 
woman  of  known  intrigue,  she  ran  in 
haste  to  the  dressing-room  of  Mrs. 
Wells  to  finish  the  business  of  her 
toilet.  Mrs.  Wells,  who  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Captain  Topham,  shocked  at 
the  intrusion,  quitted  her  own  room 
and  ran  to  Miss  Farren's,  crying, 
"  What  would  Captain  Topham  say  if 
I  were  to  remain  in  such  company !  '* 
No  sooner  had  she  entered  the  room. 
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to  "whicli  she"  fled  as  an  asylum,  than 
JMiss  Farren  flew  out  at  the  door,  re- 
peating, "  What  would  Lord  Derby 
say  if  I  should  be  seen  in  such  com- 
pany I"  This  que  diroU-il  was  at 
length  carried  to  the  room  of  a  mar- 
ried lady  of  the  company. 

We  now  are  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  portrait  of  our  heroine 
at  this  time,  as  drawn  by  herself: 

**  Description,  of  me. 

Age.— Between  30  and  40. 

Height — Above  the  middle  size,  and 
rather^tall. 

Figure. — Handsome  and  striking  in 
its  general  air,  but  a  little  too  stiff  and 
erect. 

Shape. — Too  fond  of  sharp  angles. 

Skin. — By  nature  fair,  though  a  little 
freckled,  and  with  a  tinge  of  sand,  which 
is  the  colour  of  her  eye-lashes,  but  made 
coarse  by  ill  treatment  upon  her  cheeks 
and  arms. 

Bosom. — None,  or  so  diminutive,  that 
it  is  like  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay. 

Hair. — Of  a  sandy  auburn,  and  rather 
too  straight,  as  well  as  too  thin. 

Face. — Beautiful  in  effect,  and  beauti- 
ful in  every  feature. 

Countenance.  — Full  of  spirit  and 
svreetness,  excessively  interesting,  and, 
without  indelicacy,  voluptuous. 

Dress. — Always  becoming,  and  very 
seldom  worth  so  much  as  eight  pence." 

Things,  however,  were  going  wrong : 
she  heard  nothing  of  her  farce;  her 
salary  was  very  low  ;  she  paid  Davis 
432.  188.  for  dressing  her  hair;  and 
at  length,  to  complete  her  misfortunes, 
her  mother  died.  She  now  thought 
of  going  out  to  India,  but  thought 
better  of  it ;  and  set  to  reading, — read 
Hudibras,  and  Hume,  and  Ovid,  and 
part  of  Plato,  and  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
and  Paradise  Lost. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  had  lodged  about 
this  time  at  No.  2,  Leicester-court, 
Castle- street,  Leicester-fields ;  a  resi- 
dence also  dignified  with  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Kemble,  as  its  tenant.  Her 
farce  of  The  Mogul  was  -acted,  and 
brought  her  in  a  hundred  pounds  ;  she 
behaved  generously  with  it  to  all  her 
relations,  and  sent  her  sister  Dolly 
two  guineas.  Now  she  was  rising 
into  eminence.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury 
called  on  her,  and  insisted  on  walking 
out  with  her,  and  became  rather  par- 
ticular, but  our  heroine  was  inflexible. 
Harris  said  of  her,  "That  woman 
Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted  her- 
self to  virtue  and  a  garret."   She  now 


read  Aristotle's  works  in  English  (we 
hope  she  did  not  mistake,  for  the  Eny- 
lish  Aristotle  is  not  all  genuine,)  and 
Chesterfield's  Letters ;  brought  out  a 
play,  called  "I'll  tell  you  what," 
which  brought  her  300^.,  out  of  which 
she  gave  about  40Z.  to  her  family. 

**  And  though  she  were  unsatisfied  in 
getting, 

{Which  was  a  sin)  yet  in  bestowing,  Ma- 
dam, 

She  was  most  princely."——— 

She  now  passed  her  Sundays  uni- 
formly with  Mr.  Twiss.  John  Kem- 
ble read  Dr.  Parr's  Sermons  to  her, 
and  she  perused  the  Bible  :  the  conse- 
quence of  this  appeared  in  her  having 
her  sister  Dolly  up  to  live  with  her, 
and  refusing  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  her 
door.  But  she  unwittingly  was  con- 
tinually making  new  conquests.  Dr. 
Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  fell  as  much  in 
love  with  her  as  he  could,  and  sent 
these  elegant  verses  : 

"  To  Eliza. 

Eliza,  when  with  female  art, 

You  seem  to  shun  and  yet  pursue, 

You  act  a  false,  a  soulless  part, 
Unworthy  Love,  unworthy  you. 

Reluctance  kills  the  rising  bliss, 
Half-granted  favours  I  disdain, 

The  honey*d  lips  that  I  would  kiss, 
Are  galls  unless  they  kiss  again. 

No  passive  love,  that  silent  takes 
All  I  can  give  without  return ; 

Be  mine  the  frame  that  passion  shakes, 
The  liquid  eye,  the  lips  that  bum; 

Desires  that  mantle  in  the  face. 
Wishes  that  wait  not  to  be  won. 

The  Uving,  dying,  rapt  embrace,— 
Give  these  delights,  or  give  me  none." 

CTo  be  continued^ 


Histoire    des    Peuplea    d'ltalie,    par 
Charles  Botta.     Small  8vo,  3  vols, 

ABOUT  the  year  1825,  a  specula- 
tion was  started  by  M.  Raymond,  a 
Parisian  publisher,  for  printing  a  se- 
ries of  historical  and  scientific  works, 
under  the  imposing  title  of  "  Biblio- 
th^que  du  dix-neuvi^me  siecle."  To 
judge  by  the  figures  by  which  the  vo- 
lumes were  numbered,  they  must  have 
amounted  to  at  least  a  hundred.  The 
dep6t  was  at  No.  4,  Rue  de  la  Biblio- 
thlque,  a  happy  coincidence  of  names. 
The  plan  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  early  discontinued,  as  on  inquir- 
ing at  the  above  address,  the  proprie- 
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tor  was  no  longer  to  be  found,  nor 
could  we  procure  any  information 
about  it.  A  great  part  of  the  stock  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  hawking 
booksellers,  who  travel  about  the 
country,  and  by  whom  these  volumes 
are  sold  at  about  a  franc  each. 

The  writers  are  principally  the  same 
as  those  who  furnished  the  Resumes 
some  years  ago.  These  histories, 
however,  are  rather  larger,  containing 
on  an  average  three  hundred  pages  of 
thirty  lines.  In  addition  to  the  his- 
torical volumes,  there  are,  a  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  which  is  not  much 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  names  and 
dates ;  a  chronological  system,  which 
is  based  on  Volney  and  similar  wri- 
ters ;  the  history  of  ancient  literature ; 
the  art  of  thinking,  including  logic ; 
principles  of  literature  in  general ;  and 
so  on.  They  are  cleverly  written, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  republicanism, 
as  must  be  the  case  with  every  work 
that  is  meant  to  be  popular  in  France. 
They  seem,  however,  in  many  respects 
to  have  been  hastily  got  up  ;  or  else, 
being  designed  as  a  cheap  publication, 
sufficient  pains  have  not  been  bestow- 
ed upon  them.  This  is  an  objection, 
it  must  be  remarked,  which  attaches 
to  all  French  historians,  except  the 
very  best.  The  typographical  faults 
are  numerous,  beyond  any  possible 
list  of  errata.  Thus  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  one  of  the 
best,  is  spoiled,  except  for  reading 
and  then  laying  aside  ;  as  is  also  that 
of  Modern  Greece,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  makes  any  display  of  research. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  an  account  of 
the  illustrious  Riga,  who  is  barely 
noticed  in  a  single  sentence  at  page 
228.  Like  most  French  histories,  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  they  may  be 
read  out  in  an  English  family. 

The  History  of  Italy,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  article,  is  the  best 
of  them  all,  and  is  free  from  most  of 
their  defects.  We  say  this,  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  decidedly  too, 
fbr  we  have  read  it  carefully.  It  is 
printed  on  the  same  inferior  paper; 
for  who  could  expect  much  elegance 
in  three  volumes  at  the  price  of  six 
francs,  while  they  actually  sell  for 
less  ?  But  the  printing  is  more  cor- 
rect than  the  others,  and  on  the  whole 
it  forms  a  respectable  work,  and  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  in  reading  it. 

It  contains  a  good  sketch  of  ancient 
Italy,  and  its  vicissitudes  as  a  coun- 


try, from  the  time  of  tilt  Romaa  vm^ 
public  to  the  UM  of  the  emptre.  In^ 
deed  this  view,  although  rapid,  is  wm 
well  executed,  that  we  almoit  hesi- 
tate to  say  so  much  as  we  might,  for 
fear  of  being  disbelieved..  The  settle- 
ment of  the  barbarians  in  Italy,  the 
wars  of  Belisarius,  and  the  dommioii 
of  the  Lombards,  are  not  only  wril  de« 
tailed,  but  also  with  a  powerful  pen» 
The  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  far  as 
Italy  is  concerned,  is  also  well  treated. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  these  sub- 
jects, because  they  are  eftett  alerred 
over  in  histories  of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  the  remoter  centuries  are 
given  at  too  much  length,  while  the 
narrative  becomes  too  short  as  it  ap^ 
proaches  our  own  times.  It  is  always 
spirited,  and  the  remarks  are  usnally 
just;  while  the  author  appears  t^ 
stand  alone  among  these  writers,  as 
disdaining  to  abuse  monarchy,  or  to 
herald  the  praises  of  repubheaaitm. 
It  goes  down  to  the  year  1814^  The 
index  is  so  scanty  as  to  be  asefoss, 
and  the  work  would  have  been  mate- 
rially improved  by  being  divided  inta 
chapters. 

Philolo«t. 

Vol.  I.  p.  207. — **  Les  aneleii»  CSn^ 
bres  qui  succomb^rent  sous  les  coops  de 

M&rius leurs  debris,  qui  obdnrent 

de  rester  en  ItaUe,  peupldrent  les  rnqn- 
tagnes  des  neuf  communes  dont  la  piin- 
cipale  est  Mattiica,  et  qui  se  tronvent 
situ^es  entre  le  V^ronais,  le  VicentiB  et 
le  Treutin;  e'est  pourquoi,  dans  cs  petit 
district,  on  parle  si^oiud'hui  la  vMtable 
lang^  Teutonique,  et  m&ne  le  dklecte 
Saxon,  quoiqne  corrumpa." 

Passports. 

P.  271. — **  Pour  donner  plus  d)e  g»- 
rant^e  i  cette  defense  de  quitter  le  pays, 
en  avait  ordonn^  que  persomie  ne  ponv 
rait  quitter  sa  residence  pour  aller  s^^ta- 
Uir  dans  une  autre  du-  royaume  sans  une 
permission  expresse  dn  roi:  c'^tait  en 
quelque  sorte  la  loi  des  passe  ports;  die 
f(ic  promulgu^e  par  Rotharis.  On  anrailk 
difficilement  iaiagin^  que  cette  loi  des 
passe-ports,  qui  joue  un  si  grand  r^ 
dans  fa  police  des  gouvememens  mo- 
demes,  f&t  une  conception  d*un  roi  Lom- 
bard, d*un  roi  barbare.'* 

The  following  passage  rfsfecting 
the  character  of  Pope  Hildejbrand,  w^ 
pears  too  important,  on  account  ef  its 
candour,  to  be  omitted.  The  authoi! 
is  speaking  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Countess  Matilda : 

^  On  peut  aflinner  avee 
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ces  reciks,  fond4ft  au  reste  sur  de»  bnittB  is  by  bo  mean&  against  such  m  simpa* 
vBgues,  soBt  tont^fait  calomnieux.  Mbp  sition ;  for  the  writer  is  a  maa  of 
^  n'a  jamws  4t^  c^br^  pour  m    taknt,  and  has  the  courage  to  differ 

pontife,  eHe  avait  dej4  d6pa8s6  Page  oil     ®**^  ^f°^'  ^^„*^e  name  of  Botta  be 
188  femmes  peuvent  exercer  le  plus  d'enk-     assumed,  to  sell  the  bo<A,  it  is  an  un- 
pire  sur  les  hommes:  d*un  autre  c6t^,  justifiable  imposition,  not  to  say  an 
Gr^goire  6tait  remarkable  par  une  aust^-    unnecessary  one,  for  a  clever  writer 
rit6   de    moeurs    tou^&.&it  exemplaire.     need  not  disguise  himself.    There  is 
L*amour  du  sexe  n'etait  pas  sa  passion    only  a  third  hypothesis,  namely,  that 
favorite.     La  d^bauche  n'etait  pas   un     some  Charles  Botta,  whose  name  hap- 
passe-tems  capable  de  contenter  une  ame     pens  to  tally  with  that  of  an  eminent 
de  cette  trempe.    Plong^  tout  entier  dans     historian,  has  furnished  these  vokimes. 
les  projets  quune  ambition  sans  bornes     gome  of  our  readers  may  possibly  be 
presentait  sans  cesse  I  son  imagination,     .^i^  «.^  «^«^^«;»  ^.v,^       -4.  i'";     ^  »I 
Hen  n'attirait  son  attention  q^  ce  qui     ?ble  to  ascertain  the  point.     In  part- 
pouvait  bouleverser  le  monde,  et  ^ever  le     J^^',  ^^  have  only  to  say  that  this  is  a 
si^ge  pontifical  au-dessus  de  toutes  les     *^^<^  which  will  so(m  bear  reading  a 
puissances  de  la  terre;  rien  au-dessous  de  second  time,  and  that  we  believe  is  no 
la  monarcbie  universelle  ne  pouvait  Toe-  small  allowance  of  praise, 
cuper.     Leiiombre  infini  de  pr^tres  con^  0    - 
eutiinaires  qui  le  detestai^t  ^  cause  qu'il  ^  Analytical  Review  of  the  Prmnpal 
se  pr^entait  comme  le  r^fbrmateur  des          i>7„^.  „^  m,      x    n  ^  I     ^ 
moeurs,  qui  avaient  continuellement  les         ^^^^  '^4^"''™    ^^*T?'  ^f''^   ^^ 
yeux  fixes  sur  lui,  et  etaient  dispose  non         ^^  ^-  ^'  ^ '  ^oomtieid,  J>.  D, 
seulement  a  Taccuser,  mais  i  le  calom-         THIS  is  a  very  temperate,  judicious, 
nier,  ces   pretres,  dis-je,  n'auraient  pas  and  useful  little  work ;  the  production 
manquer  de  faire  passer  k  la  post^te  des  of  a  gentleman  of  very  solid  acqnire- 
preuves  certaines  des  liaisons  deshonn^tes  ments,  and  very  anxious  attachment 
de  Gr^oire  et  de  Mathilde,  si  r^eUwnent  to  the  Church ;  who  has  done  far  more 
elle8eus8entexist^.»-^Vol.Il.p.82.  ^jgeiy  i^  taking  a  candid  and  im- 
On  what  authority  does  the  story  partial  review  of  other  persons'  pro- 
rest,  that  Pope  Julius  II.,  wishing  to  positions  with  regard  to  Church  re- 
influence  the  English  Parliament  un-  form,  than  in  advancing  any  theories 
der  Henry  VIII.,  laded  a  ship  with  of  his  own.     Dr.  Bloomfield  dissents 
wines,  hams,  and  other  delicacies,  for  in  toto  from  many  of  the  arguments 
their  use,  and  thus  carried  his  point?  displayed  ;    and    successfully    rebuts 
If  the  story  be  true,  we  acknowledge  many  of   the  fancied    improvements 
our  ignorance.     It  is  mentioned  at  p.  that  men  too  zealous  and  too  visionary 
C6,  vol.  III.  have  been  rearing  on  the  ruins  of  tfre 
We  might  justly  object  to  the  title,  old  establishment.     We  cannot  say 
Histoire  des  Peuplea  d*Italie,  for  this  that  we  think  the  Clergy  have  done 
is  precisely  what  the  book  is  not.     It  wisely  in  thus  rushing  forward  into 
is  rather  a  history  of  Italy  as  a  na-  the  field,  at  the  first  blast  of  the  Na- 
tion,  and  only  concerns   itself  with  fanic  trumpet :  it  seems  too  like  a  con- 
what  is  really  important.     In  this  re-  fession,  an  eager  and  willing  confes- 
spect  it  differs  n*om  most  works  of*  sion  of  defects  and   blemishes,   now 
the  kind,  and,  in  our  opinion,  advan-  acknowledged  only  because  detected ; 
tageously  so.    Those  who  prefer  to  and  it  displays  too  great  an  anxrety 
have    tlie    several     states     distinctly  to  anticipate  ail  future  opposition.   We 
treated  of,  will  be  pleased  with  Per-  think  that  they  should  have  waited, 
ceval's  HistcMry  of  Italy,  in  two  octavo  till  the  crude  and  superficial  theories 
volumes,   decidedly  the  best  in  our  brought    forward    had   ripened   into 
language.  feasible  and  practicable  projects ;  they 
In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  ask  should  have  waited  for  the  mature 
a  question, — who  is  the  author  ?    Are  decisions  ci  men  of  cahn  minds,  and 
we  to  suppose  that  Charles  Botta  is  less    ambitious   views ;    they  should 
the   celebrated  and  eloquent  Carlo  have  endeavoured  to  discriminate  the 
Botta,  and  that  the   continuator  c^  motives  and  objects  of  their  opponents; 
Guicciardini  has  condescended  to  write  and,  more  than  all,  they  should  have 
a  cheap  book  in  a  foreign  language  ?  forborne  from  throwing  up  the  bubbles 
We  know  not.    Yet  internal  evidence  of  such  delusive  changes,  and  th^ 
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should  have  refused  such  concessions 
to    an  unhallowed  expediency.     Dr. 
Bloomfield,    we    think,    seems    fully 
aware  of  this ;  his  maxims  of  civil  wis- 
dom, and  his  political  principles,  are 
drawn  from  the  pure  undefiled  wells 
of  antiquity ;  he,  very  properly,  has  no 
reliance   on  the   flimsy  and  noxious 
propositions    that   are   ostentatiously 
held  out,   the  effect  of  which,   from 
whatever  sources  they  spring,  would 
be  to  injure,  if  not  ultimately  destroy 
the    fabric   they  pretend  to   restore. 
The  multitude  who  are  barking   for 
reforming  the  Church,  consists  of  the 
most  motley  and  miscellaneous  crew 
that  were  ever  congregated  for  the 
joint  purposes  of  spoliation  and  mis- 
chief.    The    timid   Churchman,    the 
lukewarm  friend,  the  hungry  Dissen- 
ter, the  fierce  and  bigotted  Catholic, 
the  careless,  loose  man  of  the  world, 
the  rancorous  infidel,  and  the  vain, 
rabble- serving  demagogue  ;  these  have 
all  joined  pack  for  a  short  time,  unit- 
ing in  one  common  cry,  but  all  pos- 
sessing different  motives,   and  most 
projecting  different  results.     We  wish 
that  the  Church  had  taken  a  higher 
ground  ;  and  stood  on  the  known  uti- 
lity of  her  establishments,  on  the  ve- 
nerable and  unimpeachable  charter  of 
her  rights,  and  on  the  high  sanctity  of 
her  office.     She  should  have  called  for 
a  Convocation;  and  claimed  the  right 
which  she  possesses  of  managing  her 
own  affairs.    We  disagree,  even  more 
than  Dr.  Bloomfield,  yrith  all  the  va- 
rious schemes  proposed,  which  he  has 
so  clearly  and  so  candidly  expounded, 
and  we  hope  fervently  that  not  one  of 
them  will  be  adopted.     We  will  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  at  once.     We 
dtfend  Pluralities,  and  think  the  abo- 
lition   of  them    will    be    productive 
of  great  mischief.     Persons   even  of 
sober    understanding    are    too    often 
carried  away  in  the  general  stream, 
by  the  magic  of  a  word.    Thus  plura- 
lities are  said  to  be  unchristian ;  and 
pluralists    are    reckoned   little  better 
than  children  of  Belial,  whose  god  is 
their  belly.    The  main  object  of  many 
of  the   schemes  proposed,  is  hov\r  to 
provide  for  the  abolition  of  pluralities ; 
and  the  difficulties  are  confessed  to  be 
almost  insurmountable.     Now,  if  we 
were  to  separate  the  pluralities  that 
ought  to  be  abolished,  from  those  that 
it  is  absolutely  useful  to  retain,  how 
much  would  these  obstacles  be  re- 
moved !    A  parish  consists  of  500  or 


600  acres,  and  contains  an  agricalta- 
ral  population  of  one  hundred,   or  k 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  This  parish 
would,  at  the  present  value  of  tithes; 
produce  lOOZ.  a- year  to  the  Rector; 
but  another  parish,  of  equal  size  and 
population  abuts  on  this.    If  the  two 
are  held  by  the  same  incumbent,  this 
becomes  an  obnoxious  plurality,  to  be 
destroyed,  not  to  be  borne ;  but  the 
adjoining  parish  of  2000  acres,  of  a 
population  of  six  hundred,  and  of  an 
income  of  5001,  a  year,  may  be  held 
without  animadversion.     Is  hot  this 
really  a  Schiomachia,  a  fighting  against 
shadov\^s?     Is  a  Clergyman  necessary 
for  every  parish,  however  small  it  may 
be,  and  however  scantily  inhabited? 
We  say  deliberately  he  is  not.    What 
is  he  to  do  ?  Visit  the  parish.  What  all 
day  long,  and  every  day  ?  but  whom  is 
he  to  visit  ?  We  believe  that  we  pretty 
well  know  what  agricultural  parishes 
are.     He  would  find  the  farmers  in 
the  fields  ;   and  their  wives  at  the 
washtubs    or  ovens.     The  labourers 
are  all  day  long  hewers  and  ditchers ; 
their  daughters  are  hoeing  in  the  tor- 
nips,  or  gleaning,  or  peeling  osiers,  or 
getting  supper  ready;  and  we  again 
really  ask  for  information,  in  such  a 
parish  as  this,  where  are  the  cottage 
doors  that  are  not  locked  up  all  day, 
iemd  where  the  inhabitants  that  are 
not  busy  in  their  employments  ?    The 
occasional  duty  of  burials  and  chris- 
tenings in  such  a  parish  is  trifling; 
the  sermons,  the  plain,  easy,  familiar 
practical  sermons  that  ought  to  be 
preached,    surely  do    not   require   a 
week's  preparation  ?  besides,  in  these 
parishes  a  Clergyman  ought  to  preach 
partly  extemporaneously;  and  if  uiey  do 
not,  they  deprive  themselves  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  producing  be- 
nefit to  their  flocks.     We  have  not 
taken  up  a  written  sermon  for  years, 
and  we  know  the  advantage  that  the 
uneducated  part  of  our  congregation 
receives  from  it.    But  with  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  such  pluralities  as  we 
have  mentioned,  we  say  that  it  will  be 
productive  of  no  benefit ;  it  is  a  mere 
verbal  grievance,  an  ominous  sound  in 
a  Reformer's  ear,  and  nothing  more. 
Concede  it  not,  ye  spiritual  rulers  of 
the  Church !  ye  thrones  and  pillars  of 
the  state!    We  only  now  can  add, 
that  we  differ  also  essentially  from  the 
plan. proposing  gentlemen,  in  the  scale 
of  remuneration  which  they  have  ad- 
justed for  the  supply  of  the  Clergy. 
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By  some  fortunate  coincidence,  or  by 
the  charm  of  odd  nnmbers,  the  sum  of 
fhree  hundred  a-year  seems  to  be  the 
sum  that  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church.     It  appears 
to  us  that  the  reverend  gentlemen  must 
call  in  a  little  of  the  black  art,   to 
enable  them  to  multiply  its  resources, 
and  extend  its  influence.     Three  hun- 
dred a  year!  the  pay  of  a  superin- 
tendant  of   police,   of   a   captain   of 
dragoons,  of  a  banker's  under  clerk ! 
We  believe  that  the  friends  of  the  Es- 
tablishment consider  it  beneficial   to 
the  Church  that  a  Clergyman  should 
marry  ;    but    marriage    brings    little 
mouths  to  feed,  and  little  bodies  to 
clothe,  and  little  minds  to  instruct; 
and  schoolmasters  ask  (as  we  know) 
70Z.  and  802.  a-head  for  their  flock ; 
and  the  Malthusians  say,  that  every 
man  who  marries  must  expect  four 
olive  branches  to  sprout  from  his  stem ; 
and  the  vicarage  is  to  be  kept  up  in  de- 
cent and  frugal  hospitality;  and  the 
butcher,  baker,  and  tailor  will  expect 
to  be  paid ;  and  the  Bishop  will  expect 
his  clergy  to  buy  books ;  and  we  sup- 
pose, as  the  vicar  waxes  in  years,  he 
may  keep  a  pony ;  and  the  poor  will 
look  to  be  fed  from  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  table  ;  and  so  we,  in  all 
humility,  ask  how  this  said  three  hun- 
dred a  year  is  to  last  from  January  t6 
the  end  of  December  ?     Did  the  gen- 
tleman  who  liberally  allows  this  sti* 
pend  to    the  Church,   ever  consider 
certain    other     disadvantages     under 
which  the  said  vicar  or  rector  labours? 
The  neighbouring  attorney,  too,  has 
his  two  sons,  but  he  provides  for  them 
in  his  office;  the  young  vultures  are 
soon    fed.      The    apothecary's    lady 
brings   the  same  number  allowed  by 
the   statists ;   they,  too,   assist  their 
parent  in  pounding  rhubarb,  mixing 
juleps,  infusing  senna,  and  carrying 
out  the  bills.     Men  in  trade  can  pro- 
vide for  their  children ;  but  how  is  the 
clergyman  to  maintain  his  ?    This  dif^ 
ference  in  his   situation  alone  must, 
and  ought  to  be,  taken  into  account. 
Well,  he  must  put  his  son  out  to  busi* 
ness  :  but  the  charge  of  the  surgeon  or 
attorney  is  300Z.  for  a  pupil  or  clerk. 
His  daughter  marries.     Will  he  con- 
descend to  let  her  go   penniless  into 
her  husband's  house;  and  be   a  de- 
pendant and  incumbrance,  instead  of  a 
helpmate  ?   But  where  is  he  to  find  a 
superfluity  of  income  that  would  ad- 
mit an  allowance?    The  fact  is,   if 


such  wretched  and  degrading  plans 
as  these  are  ever  brought  into  execu- 
tion, the  class  of  persons  who  enter 
into  the  Church  must  be  very  difl^erent 
fVom  what  it  now  is.  The  Norfolk 
Vicar  of  Swift  must  again  be  seen 
without  his  coat,  in  the  field  loading 
his  own  hay;  his  wife  must  keep  a 
day  school  for  her  support;  his  daugh- 
ters must  be  ladies'  maids  in  the 
squire's  family,  and  his  sons  appren- 
tices to  the  neighbouring  grocer  and 
haberdasher.  How  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory the  whole  scheme  is !  You 
are  expected,  for  ten  years  at  least,  to 
spend  8OZ.  or  QOZ.  on  your  son's  edu- 
cation ;  at  college,  for  four  years  more, 
he  costs  200Z.  per  annum;  in  the 
whole,  little  short,  even  with  all  eco^ 
nomy,  of  2,000Z. ;  and  then,  his  profes- 
sional reward  is  to  be  a  sordid  miser- 
able pittance,  and  his  scholastic  at- 
tainments are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
extend  beyond  the  circle  of  thirty  or 
forty  families.  Again,  a  clergyman  is 
expected  to  associate  with  the  upper 
classes  of  society ;  he  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  table  of  the  squire  and  the  lord ; 
to  maintain  a  gentleman's  rank,  to 
speak  a  gentleman's  language,  and  to 
expect  a  gentleman's  reception.  What, 
when  his  wife  and  children  are  starv- 
ing at  home !  for  it  is  clear  that  she 
cannot  appear  on  an  equality  with  the 
ladies.  AH  this  is  unjust,  unwise,  un- 
charitable ;  it  is  requiring  impossibi- 
lities ;  it  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions ; 
if  it  mean  any  thing,  it  means,  "  Do 
away  with  the  present  clergy,  and  get 
us' some  fresh  ones  made  on  the  new 
economical  principle."  Don't  despair, 
gentlemen  radicals,  you  will  have 
plenty  ;   and  I  wish  you  joy  of  thenu 

/quoted  Austin, 

He  quoted  Dodd  and  Cleaver; 

/  nothing  got, 

He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver. 
Alas !  poor  scholar,  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  being  that  which 
has  been  too  cursorily  observed  on  in 
all  the  works  which  we  have  met  with. 
Theorists  and  sciolists,  and  all  the  Fe- 
line and  Vulpine  tribe  of  Reformers 
may  talk  of  the  defects  of  the  church ; 
we  will  tell  them  what  is  the  thing  to 
be  done,  which  of  all  others  will  place 
the  Church  in  a  right  position,  and  at 
one  blow  destroy  half  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  liCt  all  the  lay  impropria- 
tions be  bought  up,  and  bestowed  on 
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the  EstabliBliment.    The  country  vi* 
carages  and  perpetual  curacies  are  the 
opprobium  of  the  country.   You  might 
as  well  expect  a  farmer  to  raise  good 
crops  on  his  land  after  you  have  taken 
away  his  manure,  as  expect  a  clergy- 
man to  be  of  benefit  to  his  parish  when 
you  deprive  him  of  the  means.     The 
parish  next  to  that  in  which  we  are 
now  writing,   consists  of  4000  acres 
of  land,  with  a  population  of  eight  hun- 
dred.    It  is  a  vicarage  producing  200/. 
a-year,  with  a  glebe  of  four  acres.  The 
great  tithes  are  vested  in  the  lord  of 
the  manor.     What  good  can  a  man, 
situated  as  that  vicar  is,  effect  ?  What 
charity  can  he  extend  ?    What  abuses 
can  he  correct  ?    What  authority  can 
he  possess  ?    What  ease  and  tranquil* 
lity  can  he  enjoy  ?     He  cannot  com- 
mand   the     slightest    repair    of   the 
Church ;  he  caimot  order  the  relief  of  a 
single  pauper.     We  speak  knowingly, 
and  what  we  say  is  true.     He  cannot 
add  sixpence  to  a  widow's  allowance. 
He  never  attends  the  vestry  meetings, 
having  no  influence ;  and  becomes  lit- 
tle more  than  a  person  hired  to  offi- 
ciate on  the  Sabbath  day.     Now  a 
parish  like  the  o^e  we  have  mentioned, 
requires  for  its  spiritual  wants  all  the 
produce  of  the  tithe,  and  not  the  vi- 
carial alone.  At  4«.  an  acre,  the  tithe 
would  be  800Z.  a  year,  of  which  150/. 
should  be  paid  to  the  curate,  for  the 
services  of  two  ministers  is  absolutely 
required.     1501.  is  required  £Dr  cha- 
ritable,  purposes,     to    relieve    those 
whose  necessities  no  rate  can  supply, 
and    whose    silent  and    unobtrusive 
wants  no  overseer  will  regard.    Will 
any  one  pretend  to  say  that  the  re- 
maining 500/.  is  too  large  an  income 
for  a  person  who  has  his  family  de- 
cently to  support  and  educate,  himself 
to  maintain  in  a  proper  station  of  so- 
ciety, his  house  and  grounds  to  keep 
in  due  repair,   and  his  friends   and 
neighbours    to   receive.      At  present 
there  is  but  single  duty  at  the  church, 
for  the  vicar  must  take  a  duty  at  an- 
other   church    to    maintain   himself. 
But  there  ought  to   be   three  duties 
every  Sabbath ;  and  would  be,  W€re  it 
not  for  the   alienation   of  that  fund 
which  was   intended  to   provide   for 
them.     It  is  the  want  of  sufficient  ser- 
vices that  has  occasioned  the  dissenting 
chapel  to  be  built ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
the  iniquitous  spoliation  of  the  church 
is  the  main  cause  of  its  defects  and  its 
decline.    No  labour,  no  exertion,  no 
self-denial,   no   devotion  of  a  man. 


«kuated  as  this'  vicar  ie,  ^opld  tapjj^f 
the  place  of  that  which  haa  Ue^  ttiem. 
away  from  tibe  purposes  for  whicb  it 
was  designed.  You  place  a  maa  witi^ 
out  property,  without  influence,  wkb^ 
out  authority,  in  a  situation  where  aH 
these  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
effect  the  purposes  intended ;  and  theai 
you  turn  round  and  blame  him  for  tha 
disadvantages  which  arise.    Why  do 
not  the  heads  of  the  Church  state 
these  matters  boldly  and  manfully  to 
the  Government  ?    The  &ult  ia  iio^  la 
ourselves.    The  Reform  wanted  ex- 
tends   among  blue    coats  and   grm^t 
coats,  more  than  among  black.     If 
there  was  a  sound,   aotner,  religioua 
feehng,  a  true  sincere  Christian  spirit 
in  the  body  of  the  population,  aiiko 
removed  from  the  foUy  of  fanaticiaia 
as  from  the  indiffereikce  of  the  lake- 
warm  and  the   worldly-mindfid,  we 
fihould  soon  effect  (all  striving  together 
in  one  united  work  of  love)  all  th/^ 
Reform  that  is  necessary  or  advan- 
tageous.   We  shouki  not  then  hear« 
that    the    Bishops    "were    rolling    im 
wealth  ;  that  the  caUiedrals  were  the 
nests  of  drones ;  and  that  the  body  of 
the  clergy  were  fat,  indolent,  mam*> 
mon-servingidolators  of  money.   Baae 
and  infamous  calumny!  the  wicked** 
ness  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  ita 
folly !    We  know  that  «  aelfish  and 
greedy  lust,  even  after  the  poor  pit- 
tance which  the  Church  (despoiled  and 
robbed  as  she  has  been)  possesses,  it 
at  the  bottom  of  this ;  but  we  know> 
too,  that  if  there  is  still  left  any  re»> 
deeming  sense,  and  any  rational  piety; 
in  the  body  of  the  Christian  pe(»le  of 
this  country,  these  spoliators  will  be 
disappointed  of  their  prey.   The  titibea 
that  are  bestowed  upon  the  Church* 
when  once  given,  are  no  longer  eomU*- 
tionally  held ;  they  are  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church,  they  are  dedicated  to 
Christ,  they  are  held  of  divine  right 
by  the  ambassadors  of  (Christ;  th^jr 
cannot  be  alienated,  they  must  belong 
to  the  established  religion  of  the  land ; 
and  they  are  not  to  be  appropriated  in 
the  stead  of  malt  tax,  assessed  taxea; 
taxes  for  carts  on  springs,  or  any  other 
taxes  whatsoever.  J«  M. 

B-^ — //,  20  Stpt. 


fragments  of  Voyages  and  J)rm)ek.    Bg 
Basil  Hall.    Zd  Series, 

THE  first  volume  of  thjs  work  is  on 
a  subject  more  than  commonly  import- 
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imt;  viz,  on  the  history,  management^ 
revenues,  political  state,  present  situa- 
tion, and  future  prospects  of  British 
India.  Whether  "vye  consider  the  pro- 
digious effects  which  this  Eastern  em- 
pire must  produce  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Great  Britain,  how  dubious  may  be 
its  possession,  how  fatal  its  loss ;  or 
whether  we  take  into  view  the  great 
moral  responsiveness  of  having  under 
our  power  and  protection  the  fate  of 
millions  of  beings  so  remote  from  us 
in  situation,  so  different  from  us  in 
habits,  manners,  institutions,  and  re- 
ligion ;  in  both  these  views,  there  can 
hardly  be  pointed  out  a  subject  that 
requires  more  experience,  more  states- 
man-like views,  more  judgment,  saga> 
city,  and  moderation,  indeed  that 
makes  ajarger  demand  upon  all  the 
rare  and  valuable  qualities  of  the  human 
heart  and  intellect,  than  British  India, 

After  giving  a  brief  but  interesting 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  British  power 
in  India,  and  the  formation  of  the 
East  India  Company;  Captain  Hall 
enters  on  the  important  history  of  the 
bold,  ambitious,  and  destructive  pro- 
jects of  Hyder  Ali,  his  invasion  of  the 
Camatic,  his  efforts  to  extirpate  the 
power  of  Britain  in  India,  and  the 
masterly  and  statesmanlike  manner  in 
which  all  his  efforts  were  baffled  by 
Warren  Hastings,  and  his  hitherto 
victorious  armies  broken  down  and 
destroyed.  To  estimate  the  importance 
of  this  defeat,  and  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  that  master-mind  that  formed 
the  most  powerful  combinations,  col- 
lected the  most  abundant  resources, 
and  disentangled  the  most  formidable 
confederacies,  in  spite  of  innumerable 
difficulties  thatwouldhave  overwhelm- 
ed a  common  mind ;  we  must  recollect 
that  Hyder  Ali  "  was  assuredly  the 
greatest  warrior  that  modern  India 
had  produced ;  and  the  monarch  who 
tried  the  strength  of  the  English  more 
severely  than  any  other  native  autho- 
rity." 

Nearest  to  this  in  importance,  and 
not  far  removed  in  time,  was  the  period 
(1798)  in  which  the  genius  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  presided  over  our 
councils  in  India,  and  during  which, 
the  son  of  Hyder  fell  under  the  vic- 
torious sword  of  the  British  forces, 
and  the  throne  of  Mysore  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  power. 

The  remainder  of  this,  the  first  vo- 
Gent.  Mag.  Sppfemher,  1833. 
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lume,  is  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
the  mode  of  government,  in  its  different 
branches,  adopted  since  in  India,  and 
the  advantages  and  defects  are  point- 
ed out  with  judgment  and  penetration* 
That  the  natives  must  soon  be  admitted 
to  a  considerable  share  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration  of  the 
country,  seems  clear  to  all ;  and  that 
what  is  called  the  Half- Castes,  must 
rise  to  what  seems  to  be  the  situation 
that  they  have  a  right  to  demand. 

The  second  volume  is  of  a  light  and 
more  miscellaneous  nature,  containing 
an  account  of  various  exairsions  made 
through  the  different  provinces  of 
India.  Among  them,  the  description 
of  the  tremendous  surf  and  breakers  at 
Madras  is  peculiarly  entertaining;  but 
the  part  of  the  book  in  which  we  de« 
light,  and  of  which  we  can  never  tire, 
is  the  author's  generous  and  affec* 
tionate  remembrance  of  his  old  friend 
and  comrade  Sir  Samuel  Hood:  never^ 
we  believe,  was  a  character  more  de« 
serving  of  the  high  praise  bestowed ;  in 
public,  as  in  private  life,  trusted,  loved^ 
admired  of  all ;  a  mind  ever  active,  an 
honour  ever  unimpeached,  a  generosity 
ever  alive,  a  kindness,  a  sweetness  of 
disposition,  a  joyousness,  and  mirth* 
ful  hilarity  of  spirits,  insured  the  affec- 
tion, the  respect  of  all. 

The  main  part  of  the  diird  and  last 
volume  is  occupied  in  matters  too 
strictly  professional  for  our  knowledge 
or  taste,  though  we  conceive  the  details 
into  which  it  enters  to  be  both  instruct 
tive  and  interesting  to  those  who  are 
sailors.  It  however  ends  with  a  short 
(alas !  too  short !)  account  of  the  au* 
thor's  attendance  upon  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  during  his  embarkation  at  Ports- 
mouth. He  caught  the  last  fading 
gleam  of  that  departing  intellect ;  he 
heard  almost  the  latest  words  of  kind- 
ness from  that  broken  and  wounded 
spirit.  Captain  Hall  exerted  all  his 
energies  to  smooth  the  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  that  attended  the  pre- 
parations for  the  voyage  of  the  invdid; 
and  his  fond  and  zealous  attachment 
to  that  great  man,  when  he  really 
needed  help,  is  narrated  in  a  very  de- 
lightful manner.  We  have  closed  Cap- 
tain Hall's  volumes  with  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  knowledge,  judgment* 
and  experience,  and  with  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  amiable  qualities  of  his 
character. 
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Review. — The  St.  Simoniani. 


1.  Doctrine  de  St.  Simon,  Exposition 

lmiere,Annee  1831. 
^.  Letters  sur  la  Religion  et  la  Poli-. 

tique,  1831. 

3.  La  Religion  St,  Simonienne,  Econo- 
mie  Reliyleuse  et  Politique,     1831. 

4.  1833,  ou  L'Ann^e  de  la  Mhre, 

THOSE  among  our  readers  who  are 
at  all  conversant  with  continental  af« 
fairs,  will  have  heard  more  or  less 
of  St.  Simonianism  ;  one  of  those 
gaudy  bubbles  upon  the  political  wa- 
ters of  France,  stirred  up  from  the 
abyss  by  the  tempest  of  the  first  re- 
volution. 

Whilst  the  St.  Simonians,  like  the 
Theophilanthropists,  and  others  of  the 
same  school,  confined  their  exertions 
to  Paris,  or  at  most  to  the  continent, 
ifre  did  not  consider  it  our  province, 
as  it  certainly  was  not  our  pleasure, 
to  intermeddle  with  their  doctrines  or 
themselves;  but  these  bounds  have 
latelybeen  overstepped.  Men  of  talents 
and  energy,  exulting  in  the  prospect, 
have  been  sent  over  to  make  prose- 
lytes in  England;  public  lectures  have 
been  delivered,  private  converzationi 
have  been  held;  and,  therefore,  al- 
though we  have  not  heard  of  the  ad- 
mission of  even  a  single  acolyte  into 
their  political  fivarqpia,  we  shall  de- 
vote a  few  pages  to  its  examination, 
premising  that  the  three  first  books 
at  the  head  of  this  article  were  pub- 
lished by  the  St.  Simonian  body,  and 
are  distributed  unreservedly  at  their 
office  in  Paris. 

The  rudiments  of  that  combination 
of  religion  and  political  economy  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  "  La  Re- 
ligion St.  Simonienne,"  were  first 
broached  by  Henri  Comte  de  St.  Si- 
mon, a  cadet  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient houses  in  France,  and  of  whose 
name  honourable  mention  is  made  in 
the  history  of  various  periods  of  that 
country. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1760;  and 
seems,  according  to  his  biographer,  to 
have  felt  from  childhood »  that  he  was 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
world,  as  each  morning  he  caused 
himself  to  be  awakened  with  the  fol- 
lowing euphonious  salutation  :  Levez 
vous,  M,  Le  Comte,  vous  avez  de  grand 
ehoses  hfaire! 

He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the 
armies  of  America,  then  commanded 
by  Washington,  under  whom,  how- 
ever, he  remained  but  a  short  time. 
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not  finding  the  metier  de  im  yiWr^  fa 
his  liking.  He  returned  to  France,  de- 
termining to  take  no  part  in  the  politi-' 
cal  revolution  then  pending,  bat  to 
reserve  himself  and  matare  hie  plane 
against  that  mighty  change  in  the 
social  and  political  world  which  hia 
penetration  justly  foresaw  to  be  at 
hand.  At  this  period  of  his  lUe  be 
laboured  with  singular  diligence ;  and 
expended  his  scanty  income  in  the 
acquirement  of  various  and  extraor- 
dinary kinds  of  knowledge. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  yi^ 
sited  England  and  Germany ;  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris  became  a  diligent 
member  of  the  scientific  bodies  of  that 
city,  hoping  to  stir  up  the  nnmu  to 
assist  him  in  the  plans  which  he  waa 
maturing.  Finding,  however,  f3iat 
the  Imperial  policy  was  little  likely  to 
approve,  or  the  men  of  science  to  as- 
sist, his  projects,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  contented  himself  witif 
revealing  to  a  few  intimate  friends  the 
system  which  he  meditated. 

When  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon 
gave  place  to  the  milder  sway  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  St.  Simon  ap- 
peared more  openly,  and  published 
successively  several  pamphlets  uponi 
his  favourite  subject.  He  collected 
round  him  a  few  talented  individoals, 
and  entered  largely  into  certain  finan- 
cial speculations,  the  complete  success 
of  which  demonstrated  the  depth  of 
his  resources,  although  a  quarrel 
among  the  parties  prevented  him  from 
personally  reaping  the  expected  bene- 
fits. Avarice  is  not  laid  at  his  door ; 
nor  indeed  an  over  attention  to  his 
worldly  affairs.  He  died,  we  believe, 
at  Paris  in  1825,  very  poor ;  and  hav- 
ing gained  but  a  small  number  of  dis-' 
ciples,  the  most  zealous  of  whom  hi^ 
left  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

His  private  character  was  nnqaes-r 
tionably  a  very  bad  one;  little  is 
known  of  it,  and  the  suspicions  cau- 
tion of  his  friends  has  made  that  little 
less.  That  which  they  ^nnot  deny, 
they  endeavour,  however,  to  extenuate; 
and  allowing  that  he  attempted  soi<* 
cide,  and  committed  a  few  rather  ua^ 
saintlike  peccadilloes,  they  boldly  af- 
firm that  Moses,  David,  and  St  Feter 
did  the  same,  wilfully  forgetting,  that 
crime  with  those  individuals  was  not 
a  rule,  but  an  exception,  and  that  their 
repentance  and  subsequent  hamiUa« 
tion  were  exceeding  great,  observations 
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Vhtch  we  apprehend  do  by  no  meana 
apply  to  M.  de  St.  Simon. 

The  character  of  their  founder  is 
not  a  point  upon  which  his  faithful 
chifdren  love  to  dwell. 

Upon  the  death  of  St.  Simon,  the 
talented  individuals  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  plans,  had  to  struggle  with 
difficulties  which  nothing  but  their 
own  indomitable  perseverance,  and 
the  sparing  pecuniary  aid  of  a  few 
mouied  men,  who  looked  upon  the 
matter  as  a  promising  speculation, 
could  have  enabled  them  to  surmount. 
They  did,  however,  succeed ;  and  for 
some  time  their  numbers  increased  to 
an  extent  that  appeared  alarming  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  infidelity 
which  pervades  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Paris — that  is,  of  France. 

Having  thus  sketched  out  this  brief 
notice  of  St.  Simon,  and  his  imme- 
diate apostles,  we  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  system  which  their  efforts 
have  promulgated. 

The  St.  Simonians,  then,  profess 
for  their  object,  Tke  greatest  happiness 
of  mankind  as  enjoyed  in  a  state  X)f  so- 
cial  union;  a  union  in  which  morality 
and  industry  are  to  possess  the  chief 
ranks,  or  in  which  it  is  to  be,  to  bor* 
row  the  grand  dogma  of  the  society. 
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A  CHACUN  SA  CAPACITE,  A  CHAQUE 
CAPACITB  6EL0N  SBS  (EyvaES."  Such 

is  the  end  proposed ;  let  us  examine  a 
little  the  means  which  are  to  effect  it. 

These  means  are  divided  under  two 
heads,  the  religious,  and  the  political 
or  financial. 

In  a  code  of  laws,  or  rather  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  which  is  proposed 
to  command  extended  obedience,  we 
might  expect  the  semblance  of  truth 
at  least,  if  not  the  substance;  and  that 
those  bold  pretenders  who  would  put 
down  an  edifice,  the  fairest  and  most 
beautiful  in  all  its  proportions  that 
ever  was  erected  in  the  human  mind, 
would  produce  a  plan  of  something  at 
least  equally  excellent,  to  be  founded 
upon  its  ruins.  Mahommed  pretended 
to  do  this;  and  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  ancient  materials,  he  em- 
ployed them  alone  in  the  more  solid 
parts  of  his  structure.  The  St.  Simo- 
nians, unwise  in  their  generation, 
have  not  done  this;  and  their  doc- 
trinal publications  are,  we  must  say, 
sad  stuff.  We  could  scarcely  have 
credited,  that  a  number  of  men,  pos- 
sessing, we  are  free  to  allow,  no  small 


share  of  ability,  could  havfe  produced, 
with  the  Bible  before  their  eyes,  a 
code  having  so  little  reliance  upon,  oir 
accordance  with,  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion in  the  human  mind. 

The  shafts  of  wit  and  the  artillery 
of  philosophy,  launched  so  long  against 
the  shield  of  truth,  were  aimed  at  one 
half  only  of  its  orb.  In  the  moral 
code  of  Christianity,  the  splendid  sar- 
casm of  Bolingbroke,  the  Pyrrhonism 
of  Hume,  the  learned  sneer  of  Gib- 
bon, could  not  affect  even  to  discover 
a  flaw ;  this  was  reserved,  we  suppose, 
for  the  searching  eye  of  St,  Simon,  or 
the  sapience  of  his  besotted  followers. 

To  the  life  of  St.  Simon  we  are  not 
instructed  to  look  for  any  miraculous 
proofs  of  his  mission ;  he  pretended 
to  none,  he  shewed  no  signs,  possessed 
no  uncommon  virtues,  held  no  visible 
communication  with  another  world ; 
and  it  is  for  the  readers,  if  such  there 
be,  of  his  works,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  his  pretensions  be  borne  out  by 
their  internal  evidence. 

Now  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  sent 
from  God ;  the  fact  is  attested  as  no 
other  fact  ever  was ;  and  the  St.  Simo«^ 
nians  do  not,  they  cannot,  deny  it-(4> 
but  their  doctrine  is  not  attested  at  all; 
and  how  can  they  then  auppose  it  eas- 
pable  of  nullifying  even  a  line,  a 
word,  a  single  letter  of  the  former.    ' 

The  St.  Simonians  affect  to  believe 
in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripturei^ 
but  regard,  our  Saviour  as  sent  from 
God,  not  as  God.  The  world  the^ 
regard  as  a  large  family  in  a  state  oif 
progressive  amelioration,  and  hold,  that 
mankind  will  in  time  cu'rive  at  perfect 
tion.  The  law  of  Moses,  say  they^ 
was  well  enough  fitted  for  the  state  of 
society  in  which  it  was  delivered ;  but 
as  it  was  superseded  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  so  the  latter,  having  become  in 
its  turn  obsolete,  the  state  of  the  worlA 
demands  a  new  law,  the  St.  Simo<^ 
nian,  (ri^um  tensaiis?)  a  new  prophet^ 
St  Simon. 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  expose 
all  this,  to  point  out  that  the  Chris)- 
tian  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law^ 
and  that  it  expressly  precludes  any 
subsequent  revelation  of  the  same  na^ 
ture,  by  stating  that  the  redemptioii  of 
dinners  is  accomplished,  that  the  price 
is  paid,  and  that  all  who  will  may  rev 
ceive  it. 

The  St.  Simonians  teach  also  unU 
versal  salvation,  a  dangerous  doctrine 
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akin  to  that  of  purgatory,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  analogies  of  natural, 
and  the  dogmas  of  revealed  religion. 

But  if  the  doctrinal  half  of  the  St. 
Simonian  code  is  weak,  the  political  is 
not  less  so.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  follow  them  at  large, 
and  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  right  of  "  collateral  succession 
16,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
favourite  subject  of  attack  with  these 
ingenious  gentlemen,  who  are  of  opi- 
nion that  merit  is  the  only  true  rule 
of  succession,  but  who  have  unfortu- 
nately neglected  to  supply  us  with  the 
political  test  or  meter,  whereby  this 
merit  is  to  be  detected  and  determined. 

*'  When  wealth,"  say  they,  "  which 
is  always  either  the  instrument  of 
labour^  or  the  aliment  of  idleness,  falls 
into  laboriotu  hands,  the  rule  which 
conducts  it  there  is  good,  but  it  is  bad 
if  it  direct  this  instrument  into  idle 
hands ;  therefore,  the  law  of  collateral 
succession  is  bad,  because  it  leaves  to 
chance  the  care  of  this  distribution." 

Now  these  "  indutiriotis,"  to  whom 
wealth  is  to  belong,  are  of  two  sorts, 
those  who  work  with  the  head,  and 
those  who  work  with  the  hand ;  the 
mental  and  the  physical  labourer.  In 
the  present,  as  in  every  state  of  civil- 
ized society,  knowledge  being  power, 
the  former  class  will  hold  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  therefore  will  always  pos- 
«ess  a  large  share  of  the  property  of 
the  state^  whether  they  gain  it  in  the 
usual  manner,  or,  St.  Simonian  fashion, 
as  the  meritorious  heirs  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  member  of  the  latter  class, 
whom  we  now  style,  par  escellenee, 
the  labourer,  is  not,  it  is  true,  very 
likely  to  obtain  a  larger  portion  of 
wealth  than  is  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sistence ;  but  be  it  remembered  that 
he  is  morally  unfitted  to  wield  great 
wealth,  that  is  power,  with  advantage; 
and  that  to  place  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it  in  his  reach,  without  at  the  same 
time  enlarging  his  mental  capacity 
<which  would  remove  him  from  the 
class),  would  be  to  confer  no  kindness 
upon  him,  and  to  inflict  a  manifest 
injury  upon  society  at  large. 

But  with  regard  to  collateral,  that 
is  hereditary  succession,  (for  the  ar- 
guments which -apply  to  one,  apply 
for  the  most  part  to  the  other  also,^ 
there  is  no  natural  reason  why  the 
jphiid  should  succeed  to  the  goods  of 
the  parent^  any  more  than  why  one 
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kinsman  should  succeed  to  those  fd 
another,  in  virtue  of  a  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor ;  every  man  has  by 
nature  an  equal  claim  to  their  enjoy-i 
ment ;  but  as  by  all  civilized  nations 
it  has  been  deemed  expedient,  to  avoid 
the  confusion  which  must  arise  froni 
the  exercise  of  such  a  rights  to  invest 
a  man  with  a  posthumous  power  over 
his  property,  and  to  enable  him  to 
appoint  the  possessor  of  it  after  his 
own  decease,  so  if  he  neglect  to  make 
such  provision,  the  law  steps  in  and 
appoints  his  relatives  to  be  his  legal 
heirs ;  such  a  provision,  and  such  aii 
arbitrary  (and  if  considered  abstract* 
edly,  such  an  unjust)  power^  has  not, 
as  our  author  affirms,  arisen  out  of 
the  narrowmindedness  of  the  lawyers^ 
nor  is  it. upheld  by  their  prejudices ^ 
it  is  the  opinion  of  all  ages  of  the 
world,  founded  on  the  very  basis  olT 
civil  order,  any  infraction  upon  which 
has  always  been  regarded  by  th« 
major  part  of  maukisd  as  teadiag  tov 
wards  license  and  anarchy. .       - 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  sue-* 
cessors  should  be  legally  appointed^ 
and  whether  they  be  relations  or  not^ 
so  long  as  they  be  accurately  defined^ 
matters  little,  saving  that  as  custom 
and  feeling  run  strongly  in  behalf  of 
the  former,  we  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  justify  a  change*  We 
are  opposed,  and  as  strongly  as  the 
St.  Simonians  can  be,  to  the  exckukm 
rights  of  primogeniture,^  and  we  con- 
ceive the  enormous  accumulation  of 
property  to  be  a  crying  evil  in  this 
land ;  but  as  for  the  abolition  of  colla- 
teral, much  more  of  paternal  heritage^ 
we  hold  the  project  to  be  dangerous 
and  absurd. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  we 
received  from  Paris  the  brodhure 
placed  fourth  cm  our  list.  It  relates 
to  the  travels  of  the  "  Patres  S«*  Si- 
moniani"  in  search  of  a  wife,  a  sort 
of  Papess  to  take  the  right  hand  of 
the  Pere  Enfantin  on  state  occasions, 
and  superintend  the  feminine  duties 
of  the  establishment.  The  search  of 
the  fathers  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  successful ;  we  confess  we 
should  have  thought  the  *'  Palais 
Royal,"  or  "La  Salle  d'Oj>era," 
would  have  supplied  them,  as  it  diid 
once  some  predecessors  of  theirs,  with 
a  fitting  goddess.  But  we  have  al« 
ready  far  exceeded  our  limits,  and 
must  conclude. 

Let  there  be  granted,  willingly  let 
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there  be  granted^  to  the  followers  of 
St.  Simon,  that  which  we  allow  to  the 
professors  of  every  other  false  religion, 
from  the  magnificent  rituals  of  Jupiter 
and  Mahommed,  adorned  by  every 
science,  and  enriched  by  every  plea- 
sure that  could  ensnare  the  under- 
standing, or  captivate  the  affections 
of  the  worshipper,  to  the  humbler  but 
equally  idolatrous  ceremonies  of  sa- 
vage life  —  be  there  granted  to  them 
all  full  and  implicit  credence  in  their 
sincerity.  Has  there  ever  been  a  reli- 
gion, however  foolish,  without  its  de- 
votees? We  will  then  believe  the 
same  with  regard  to  St.  Simonianism, 
which,  though  sufficiently  profane,  is 
by  no  means  ridiculous.  Nor  in  con- 
ceding this,  do  we  afford  any  coigne 
of  vantage  to  the  St.  Simonians,  upon 
which  the  slightest  argument  can  be 
founded  in  their  behalf. 

But  enough,  our  readers  may  think 
perhaps  too  much,  has  been  already 
said  upon  this  subject.  Do  the  St. 
Simonians  seriously  suppose  that  the 
weak  and  meagre  code,  here  and  there 
scattered  scantily  over  the  erudite  and 
scientific  pages  of  their  voluminous 
expositions,  requiring  acuteness  to  com- 
prehend, and  no  small  degree  of  inge- 
nuity to  connect  it ;  do  they  suppose 
this  wretched  glimmering  from  tiieir 
corrupt  exhalations,  disposed  like  an 
ignis  fatuus  to  lead  its  followers  into 
the  mire,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
pure  and  steady  light  which  shines 
from  every  page  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
—writings  plain  and  simple,  so  that 
the  uneducated  peasant  as  he  runs 
may  read,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
important  and  profound  as  to  have 
employed  with  advantage  the  intellect 
of  a  Newton,  a  Pascal,  and  a  Locke  ? 
But  these  are  matters  too  sacred  and 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  mixed 
up  with  Le  Comte  de  St.  Simon  and 
his  followers. 

Lent  Lectures ;  preached  in  the  Church 
of  St,  Mary,  Bryanstone  Square,  By 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  jD.D.  Rector, 
^c.     2  vols.  l2mo, 

IN  times  like  the  present,  when  not 
only  individuals,  but  whole  bodies  or 
professions  are  openly  attacked,  it  is 
well  for  the  Church  to  possess  amongst 
its  ministers  such  powerful  writers  as 
Dr.  Dibdin.  The  author  admits,  how^ 
ever,  that  "  it  must  neither  be  con- 
cealed nor  disavowed  that,  as,  in  the 


progress  of  all  mundane  affairs  both 
imperfection  and  decay  will  present 
themselves,  so  will  it  be  better  to  look 
the  character  of  that  imperfection  and 
decay  resolutely  in  the  face;  and  to 
adopt  timely  and  efficient  remedies  for 
their  removal.  In  this  spirit  it  will  be 
advisable,  where  practicable,  to  substi-^ 
tute  zeal  for  indifference,  activity  for 
slothfulness,  and  talent  for  inability." 

We  have  here  two  volumes  hi^ly 
creditable  to  the  religious  zeal  of  Dr« 
Dibdin  :  whose  celebrity  as  an  author, 
will,  we  trust,  ultimately  most  safely 
rest  on  his  professional  works,  although 
his  name  has  been  more  widely  spread 
by  his  bibliographical  and  other  publi- 
cations. His  former  Sermons  have  long 
been  favourites  of  ours ;  and  he  has 
more  recently  performed  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion  by  his  "  Sun- 
day Library,"*  a  work  which  was,  as 
it  deserved  to  be,  eminently  successful ; 
as  it  contains  in  six  small  volumes  an 
admirable  selection  of  discourses  by 
not  less  than  forty  of  our  most  cele- 
brated divines. 

But  to  the  work  before  us.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  this  eminent  Di- 
vine, for  several  years,  to  deliver  a  series 
of  discourses  in  illustration  of  some 
subject  of  scripture.  The  discourses 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work, 
though  recently  preached  during  Lent, 
in  the  author's  church,  in  Bryanston 
Square,  were,  it  appears,  among  the  first 
fruits  of  his  professional  labours,  but 
corrected  and  enlarged  upon  their  more 
recent  delivery  from  the  pulpit.  They 
consist  of  three  preliminary  Discourses 
on  "  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament ;  "  followed 
by  "  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 
Christ;"  tracing  the  sacred  biography 
of  the  Founder  of  our  religion  from  his 
birth  to  his  crucifixion. 

We  have  next.  Seven  Lectures  on 
the  Life  and  Ministry  of  St.  Paul — 
"  of  him  who  was  the  greatest  of  all 
Christ's  apostles,  in  the  extent  and 
power  of  his  preaching,  and  the  least 
in  his  own  estimation,  because  he  had 


*  Dr.  Dibdin  intends  to  publish,  as  a 
Companion  to  "The  Sunday  Library,** 
a  work  which  he  proposes  to  call  ^*  Sacred 
Classics  ;**  to  consist  of  a  collection  of 

Sopular  treatises  on  Christianity,  by  Gro- 
us,  Locke,  Addison,  Steele,  Soame 
Jen3nns;  Bishops  Porteus,  Warburton, 
Douglas,  Michaelis,  Paley;  LordLyttel- 
ton,  Chandler,  West,  and  Bishop  Wat* 
son* 
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persecuted  the  church  of  his  Master," 
in  which  the  chief  events  recorded  of 
the  great  Apostle  are  traced  by  the 
author,  in  a  way  well  calculated  to 
impress  on  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  auditors,  the  force  of  an  example 
altogether  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  human  character. 

The  last  Lecture  is  occupied  by  a 
summary  of  the  Character  of  St.  Paul, 
of  which  we  think  so  highly,  as  to  be 
tempted  to  give  a  specimen. 

**  The  lieart  of  the  writer  seems  to  have 
been  as  constantly  and  as  ardently  excited 
as  his  Jiead,  It  is  his  earnestness,  his  sin. 
cerity,  his  thorough  devotedness,  not  only 
to  the  cause  which  he  advocates,  but  to 
the  welfare  of  the  communities  and  in- 
dividuals whom  he  addresses,  that  glows, 
as  it  were,  through  every  passage,  and 
almost  every  line  of  his  compositions. 
Does  he  admonish  ?  How  gently,  yet  how 
forcibly  and  convincingly  are  these  ad- 
monitions worded.  Does  he  upbraid? 
What  a  mixture  of  pity  runs  through  the 
strain  of  his  upbraidings.  What  appeals 
to  the  understanding,  and  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  upon  whom  such  re- 
proaches could  not  have  failed  to  have 
their  desired  effect !  He  holds  himself  up 
modesUy  but  firmly,  as  the  mirror  or  mark 
by  wMcn  the  tenor  of  his  upbraidings  is 
to  be  estimated,  namely,  that  he  would 
scorn  to  call  on  oikert  to  do  that  which  he 
had  not  done  hinuelf.  Again,  does  he 
encourage,  animate,  and  excite?  What  a 
glow  of  inspiration  pervades  those  portions 
of  his  epistles,  in  which  such  excitations 
appear !  How  he  carries  his  friend,  or  the 
community  whom  he  addresses,  with  him, 
in  the  course  of  his  exhortation,  and  en- 
couragements to  all  that  is  virtuous,  and 
noble,  and  worthy  of  a  Christian's  high 
caUing!" 

The  Lectures  in  the  Second  Volume, 
consist  of  Discourses  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  Catechism, 
Burial  of  the  Dead,  Creeds  and 
Sacraments,  and  on  Congregational 
Psalmody.  To  which  is  added,  A 
Visitation  Sermon  before  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex  in  1828.  In 
this  Sermon,  the  erection  of  the  great 
number  of  churches  in  the  metropolis, 
(particularly  in  the  author's  own 
parish,  Marylebone)  is  noticed  with  a 
due  compliment  to  the  "  active  vigi- 
lance and  wise  ordaining  of  the  State, 
in  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  its  well-doing."— "  Of  thousands 
who  have  been  induced  to  become 
frequenters  of  places  of  public  worship 


•—to  wear  a  good  face  with  the  worfa) 
— a  great  proportion  have  been  babUwai 
attendants  upon  principle  and  c«mi« 
tiction,*' 


The  Mysteries  of   Time,  or  Bameeii 

Cave, 

IF  we  do  not  much  mistake^  tlie 
author  of  this  poem  is  the  person 
praised  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  the  preface 
to  "  the  Isle  of  Patmos."  In  the 
present  poem,  there  is  much  good 
feeling,  sound  morality,  fervent  piety, 
and  occasionally  poetic  eloquence  and 
force.  The  auUior  evidently  has  lived 
among  "  the  Sons  of  Song,''  and  ha4 
a  good  command  of  poetiod  language. 
His  versification  is  flowing  and  har- 
monious, though  his  expression  is 
perhaps  not  always  select  enough  to 
satisfy  our  taste.  Neither  do  we  s^- 
prove  of  his  borrowing  well-known 
images  and  allusions  from  other  poets« 
as  "  Now  in  his  glance  did  nations 
melt  like  dew  !**  This  is  from  Words- 
worth. In  the  next  page  is  "  Lords 
of  the  crested  helm  and  beamy  spear. '' 
This  is  almost  verbatim  from  Heber'a 
Palestine : 
«  Lords  of  the  biting  axe  and  beamy  spear." 

The  poem  however  is  creditable  to 
the  author's  talents  and  acquirements; 
and  our  advice  to  him  is,  to  devote  all 
his  spare  time  to  the  assiduous  and 
unremitting  study  of  our  great  poets, 
from  Spenser  to  Dryden  and  Pope.  ' 
He  has  too  much  of  the  modem  and 
contemporaneous  school  of  poetry  im- 
pressed upon  his  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage. We  do  not  like  B3rron  and 
Wordsworth  at  second-hand. 

The  Naturalists'  LXbrary — Cfaw,  Maw^ 
malia^  vol,  I,  Monkeys,  BySoL  WiLUAM 
Jardine,  Bart.  F.R.S.£i.  &c  ISmou 
pp.  230.  —  The  second  volume  of  this 
publication  commences  with  the  first  of 
the  class  **  Mammalia,*'  containing  the 
zoology  of  the  extensive  order  of  **  Qua- 
drumana;^'  with  the  exception  of  the 
LemuridoB,  which  are  reserved  for  a  subse- 
quent volume.  It  embraces  a  complete 
account  of  the  Monkey  tribe,  and  ccm- 
tains  a  series  of  anecdotes  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  particularly  of  the 
Mandril,  or  <'  Happy  •ferry,'*  that  some 
time  ago  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gkoss  at 
Exeter  Change  and  the  King's  Mews. 
Those  individuals  who  erroneously  siq>- 
pose  that  monkeys  are  allied  to  maii»  have 
only  to  peruse  diis  Treatise,  and  eaamint 
the  plates,  to  convince  them  of  the  oc% 
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trary.  Appended  to  the  volume  is  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  classification  of  this  order, 
which  its  author  has  judiciously  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  eminent  conti- 
nental zoologists,  among  whom  appear  the 
names  of  Geoffroy,  Humboldt,  Spix, 
Martius,  and  Demarest  The  work  opens 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  BuflTon,  il- 
lustrated by  a  good  portrait.  The  plates 
are  highly  finished,  and  are  coloured  after 
nature.  There  are  also  some  pleasing 
wood -cuts ;  and  altogether  this  work  forms 
an  exceUent  companion  to  its  predecessor, 
which  our  readers  will  recollect  was  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Humming  Birds. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Hebrew, 
By  G.  F.  Walkeb. — We  do  not  think 
that  the  elements  of  the  sacred  language 
could  be  more  safely  and  successfully 
studied  than  in  this  little  work.  Mr. 
Walker  is  critically  conversant  with  his 
subject ;  and  some  of  his  preliminary  ob- 
servations are  worthy  of  great  attention. 


Rowbotham's  Abridgment  of  the  Ger- 
man Grammar,  —  The  elements  of  the 
German  language  are  here  given  in  as 
clear  and  satisfactory  a  manner  as  could 
be  expected;  and  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  made  easy  of  access. 


A  Scriptural  and  Moral  Catechism  an 
the  Sinfulness  of  Cruelty  to  the  Dumb 
Creation.  By  Abraham  Smith.  —  We 
do  not  think  that  cruelty  to  the  animal 
creation  is  the  opprobrium  to  us  now  that 
we  once  remember  it.  Bull-baiting  and 
bear-baiting,  the  delight  once  of  our 
kings  and  queens ;  and  cock-fighting  and 
badger-drawing,  and  all  such  merciless 
and  degrading  pastimes,  have  given  way 
under  the  influence  of  education  and  the 
vigilance  of  law,  and  the  improved  ex- 
ample of  the  higher  orders.  Cruelty 
arises  from  thoughtlessness  andignorance; 
and  such  works  as  that  now  before  us,  are 
eminently  calculated  to  keep  alive,  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  educated,  the  lessons 
they  have  learnt;  and  to  inform  the  igno- 
rant of  the  sin  they  are  committing  in 
exercising  a  wanton  and  unjust  power, 
which  God  never  meant  to  bestow,  and 
which  all  the  good  and  merciful  must 
view  with  abhorrence. 

Pinnock's  Catechisms  of  tite  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  £ngland»'-'A  very  useful 
little  work,  explaining  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  plan  of  our  Liturgy;  and  giving 
the  reasons  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
service,  and  elucidating  the  whole. 
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New  Works  announced  for  Publication* 

The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  A.M.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sid- 
ney, of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
his  relative  and  ward ;  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed all  his  Papers  and  MSS.  con- 
sisting  of  Letters  from  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  Hill,  Whitfield,  Beveridge,  Venn, 
Cowper  the  poet,  Ambrose,  Serle,  ana 
various  persons  of  eminence. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy,  de- 
duced  from  the  Natural  Laws  of  Social 
Welfare,  and  applied  to  the  Present  State 
of  Britain.  By  G.  Poulett  Scbope, 
M.P.  F.R.S.&C. 

Collectanea  Topographica,  Part  III. 

Twenty  Minutes'  Advice  on  the  Eyes, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  the  Sight. 
By  a  Retired  Oculist. 

Kidd's  Picturesque  Companion  to 
.Tunbridge  Wells,  Eastbourne,  St,  Leo- 
nard's, and  Hastings;  with  Original  De- 
signs by  G.  W.  Bonner. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics ;  or,  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  on  the  Principles  of  Di- 
vine Revelation,  &c.  Delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr. 'Wabdlaw. 

Dictionary  of  the  Terms  employed  by 
the  French  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  &c.  &c.  By  Dr.  SniaLEY 
Palmer. 

A  new  Work,  by  Miss  Montgomery, 


author  of  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Ger« 
man  Life." 

The  Philosophical  Rambler;  or,  Ob- 
servations, Reflections,  and  Adventures 
of  a  Pedestrian  Tourist  through  France 
and  Italy. 

British  Tariff,  for  1833-4;  with  the 
Consolidation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Cus- 
toms,  just  enacted,  &c.  By  Robert 
Ellis,  Esq.  Compiler  of  the  "  Custom, 
Laws,"  &c. 

Mental  Culture,  or  the  Means  of  De- 
veloping the  Human  Faculties.  By  J. 
L.  Levison. 

A  Life  of  Petrarcia,  from  the  Original 
Papers  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
Edited  by  John  Thurgar,  Esq. 

A  new  Life  of  Bums.  By  Allan 
Cunningham. 

Memoirs  of  Baron  CuWer.  By  Mrs. 
R.  Lee,  formerly  Mrs.  T.  Ed.  Bowdich. 

Compendium  of  Osteology;  with  an 
Account  of  an  improved  Method  of  pre- 
paring Bones  for  Osteological  Purposes. 
By  Dr.  George  Witt. 

Vol.  II.  (and  last)  of  Humming- Birds, 
with  upwaMs  of  thirty  coloured  Plates ; 
forming  Vol.  III.  of  Jardine's  Naturalist's 
Library. 

The  Fifth  Part  of  the  New  Transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  pure 
Hebrew  only.    By  John  Bellamy. 
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Foreign  Literary  Lntelligence. 

FRANCE. 

The  public  library  at  Caen  has  lately 
been  enriched  by  several  veiy  valuable 
volumes,  presents  sent  from  Karikal  and 
Coromandel,  by  MM.  Firmin  and  Hip- 
polite  Joyau.  They  are  written  upon 
lamina  of  the  palm-tree,  called  in  that 
country  ^uleSf  and  contain  dramatic  poetry 
and  eastern  tales  in   TamuU  one  of  the 

Principal  languages  in  the  south  of  India. 
1.  Joyau,  senior,  has  also  deposited  at 
the  jNIuseum  a  number  of  rare  shells ; 
but  a  stiU  greater  quantity  has  been  lost 
by  a  singular  accident.  The  cholera  had 
just  broken  out,  and  the  sailors  on  board 
the  boat,  which  was  laden  ynih  his  valu- 
able conchological  specimens,  attributing 
the  disease  to  the  infection  arising  from 
the  dead  fish  in  the  shells,  they  were  all 
thro>m  into  the  sea. 

The  king  of  France  has  authorised  the 
impression,  at  the  Royal  Printing-office,  of 
M.  Sedillot's  translation  of  the  Works  of 
Abul- Hassan,  on  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments of  the  Arabs,  to  which,  in  1810, 
one  of  the  principal  decennial  prizes  was 
adjudged. 

Messrs.  Galignani  are  reprinting  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Tales  and  Novels.  The 
whole  collection  will  be  comprised  in  18 
volumes,  18mo. — An  eighth  volume  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  prose  works  is  in  the 

Sress,  containing  the  history  of  Scotland, 
rliscellaneous  Bi(^raphy,  the  two  Reli- 
gious Discourses,  Letters  on  Demonology 
ajid  Witchcraft,  &c.  &c A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  History  of  Paris  has  been  pub- 
lished, in  three  vols.  8vo.  This  is  the 
laixest  work  of  the  kind,  we  believe, 
except  Dulaure's,  which  is  in  ten  volumes, 
but  probably  it  contains  as  much  matter, 
or  more,  to  judge  by  a  glance  at  the  re- 
spective appearance  of  the  two  works. 
An  account  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis, 
and  the  violation  of  the  Royal  Tombs, 
forms  a  valuable  appendix. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Okey's  Work  on 
"  The  Law,  Usage,  and  Customs  affecting 
commercial  and  civil  intercourse  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France," 
has  lately  been  published.  This  book  is 
much  enlarged  since  the  first  edirion,  and 
has  grown  from  a  pamphlet  into  a  volume. 
We  have  had  occasion,  not  only  to  con- 
sult it,  but  to  read  it,  and  can  safely  bear 
our  testimony  to  its  usefulness  to  every 
Englishman  connected  with  France. 

M.  Rossi  is  appointed  professor  of 
Political  Economy,  at  the  college  of 
France,  in  the  room  of  M.  Say,  deceased. 
The  late  professor  is  well  kno\ni  in  this 
country,  by  translations  of  his  celebrated 
writings. 

There  is  now  exhibiting  in  Paris,  the 
celebrated  Tableau  dcs  Mar^cJmux  in  por- 
celain, containing  a  highly  finished  por- 


trait of  the  Emperor,  'samiiiided  hf  Ut 
marshals,  which  was  presented  by  raqio*> 
Icon  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

An  advertisement  in  G«l^;nHn^  Met* 
senger  of  August  27,  anDoiuicet  that  «a 
picture  will  be  painted  in  the  maxnier  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  comlnning  rapidity 
with  facility  of  execution,  either  in  stud]!^ 
iiig  from  nature  or  composition,  accom- 
panied with  concise  explanatory  remark^ 
every  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  two 
o'clock  precisely,  at  the  Saloon  of  Paint- 
ings  in  >vater  colours,  Na  17,  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine.'* 

The  statue  of  Comeille,  in  white 
marble,  which  is  to  adorn  the  town  of 
Rouen  (his  native  place)  is  nearly  finished, 
in  the  sculpture-room  of  the  Inadtuteu 
Immense  blocks  of  blue  granite,  from  the 
quarries  of  St.  Sever  in  Normandy,  some 
of  them  weighing  10,000  mi]ogramme8» 
or  20,000  French  pounds,  are  bcdng  landed 
at  Caen,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
pedestal.  The  first  stone  of  the  moniw 
ment  was  laid  by  the  king  of  France,  on 
September  10,  during  his  tour  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

M.  Enfantin,  the  Pope  or  Father  of 
the  Saint  Simonians,  and  five  of  his 
aoostles,  namely,  M.  Holstein,amerdiant» 
Olivier,  a  fanner,  Lambert  and  Foumal« 
mining  engineers,  and  Alexis  Petit,  a 
gentleman  of  property,  are  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Marseilles,  where  they  will  an- 
bark  for  Egypt,  with  the  intention,  it  ia 
said,  of  proposing  to  the  Pacha  to  under- 
take the  cutting  of  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  to  join  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  convert  the 
palace  of  Versailles  into  a  Museum  for 
receiring  collections  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
these  arts  in  France,  and  representing  the 
most  celebrated  victories  of  the  French 
armies.  The  Civil  List  has  ai^ropriated 
between  two  and  three  millions  of^francs 
to  this  great  work,  which  is  to  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

The  old  custom  in  Lower  Britanny, 
of  expending  immense  sums  on  marriage 
feasts,  is  still  kept  up.  The  Mwkiix 
Journal  gives  an  account  of  a  recent  wed- 
ding, at  which  four  thousand  pounds  of 
bread,  and  seven  casks  of  wine  were  con- 
sumed, besides  the  other  provisions. 

GEEHANY. 

In  1831,  Silesia,  with  a  population 
of  2,461,414^  possessed  3,54^  mvaurf 
schools,  at  which  384,649  chilten  at- 
tended,  namely  190,676  boys,  and  193,973 
girls. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  decided,  that 
the  amber  found  on  the  shores  of  the  kii^ 
dom  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  droits 
of  the  crown,  but  become  the  property  of 
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6uch  persons  as  collect  it    This  pennis*  order,   the  Abb^   Narses    Lazarian,   & 

sion  is  to  date  from  October  1st.  highly  respectable  ecclesiastic,  to  England^ 

The  Germanic  Diet  has  recently  pro-  in  order  to  lay  before  the  generous  and 

miilgated  a  very  just  and,  as  far  as  regards  charitable,  their  sufferings,  and  they  appeal 

copyright  in  Germany,  a  very  important  with  confidence  to  the  well-known  bene- 

resolution,— that  in  the  application  of  the  volence  of  Englishmen.     We  trust  this 

laws  against  literary  piracy,  the  difference  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.:    We 

between  the  subjects  of  different  states  have  made  enquiry  into  the  character  of 

shall  be  abolished,  and  authors  and  pub-  the  Abb^,  and  the  result  is  highly  satis* 

lishers  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  in  all*  factory;  and  those  who  desire  a  know- 

8PAIN.  ledge  of  Armenian  topics  would  find  him 

/•             ^irt-ii/!!.^     Li.  a    very    communicative,    well-informed* 

A  new  school  for  bull  fightmg  has  been  ^  ^^^  ^^  -^^  religious  matters, 

lately  instituted  at   Seville.     The  head  ^^ 

professor  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  reals,  naval  monument. 

and  the  second  8,(W0.     AU  die  towns  ^    Thomas  BeUamy,  Architect,  hu 

where  bull  fights  take  place,  are  to  con-  circulated  privately  a  design  for  a  Naval 

nbute  a  sum  of  120  reals  annually,  for  Monument*^  prpposed   to^be  erected  in 

the  support  of  the  school.     These  dis-  Xrafalear  sauare     In  the  centre  of  the 

gusting  exhibitions   were  suppressed  in  j-siim  is  a  seated  bronze  statue  of  his 

1805,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  JSt  MaiesTon  a  dreutar  nediment 

they  have  ever  been  restored.  Knd  ArlJaTserie^f  tl^cestl 

RUSSIA.  cended  by  flights  of  steps.     On  the  cen- 

The  Censorship  of  St.  Petersburg  has  tre  terrace  it  is  proposed  to  place  colossal 

prohibited  the  importation  into  Russia  of  statues  of  our  most  renowned  Admirals^ 

the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  lately  The  lower  terrace  is  ornamented  with, 

translated  into  German  by  professor  Ha-  reposing   lions,    candelabra,    &c.      The 

bicht.     We  have  not  learned  on  what  whole  wears  a  noble  appearance;  and  i^ 

grounds  the  prohibition  was  issued,  and  well  calculated  to  fill  the  open  space  in 

are  puzzled  to  account  for  it  the  centre  of  this  new  square ;  wmch  has 

The    Russian    Government  has   just  just  been  inclosed,  preparatory,  it  is  s^d, 

established  two   Professorships  for  the  to  laying  it  out  as  a  garden* 
Mongolese  Language,  at  the  University 

of  Casan,  to  which  two  Professors,  Kawa-  breathing  figure  of  napoleon. 

lewski  and  Popow,  who  have  spent  seve-  An  ingenious  Frenchman  has  invented 

ral  years  at  Irkutz,  Kiachta,  Pekin,  and  a  substance  which  closely  resembles  the 

Urga,  the  capital  of  the  Mongols,  have  human  flesh  in  its  colour,  solidity,  and 

been  appointed.  The  University  of  Casan  elasticity;  and  in  order  to  exhibit  the  ef- 

will  receive  from  the  imperial  Printing-  fects  of  his  discovery,  he  has  modelled  a 

office  at  St.  Petersburg  the  type  necessary  figure  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  represents 

for  printing  elementary  books  in  the  above  reclining  on  a  couch  asleep,  and  breathing, 

language.  The  imitation  of  the  motion  of  respira- 

Africa*  tion  is  merely  mechanical,  but  it  assists 

By  an  express  order  of  the  king  of  ^^  ^^^sion.     The  object  of  this  curious 

Benin,  in  Africa,  a  school  on  the  LaScas-  invention  is  principally  that  of  furmshmg 

tarien  system  will  shortly  be  estabUshed  models  of  the  human  figure,  or  any  of  ita^ 

in  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  under  the  P^^^,  ma  healthy  or  naorbid  condition, 

direction  of  a  young  Frenchman,  named  *«  'l^.^""^^^  ^\^,^f^  ^^  ^^^^f  ^^  as  possible. 

Eoinal             ^^       »  jn  this  respect  it  is  valuable  to  the  medi- 

^      *                  ^____^  cal  profession,  and  for  public  museums, 

for  preserving  fac-similes  of  malforma« 

ARMENIAN  CHRISTIANS.  ^^^^  ^j,  monstrous  bciugs. 

About  30,000  Christians  of  the  united 

Armenian  rite  reside  at  Pera,  near  Con-  crosby  hall. 

stantinople.     In  1828  a  persecution  was  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 

raised  against  these  worthy  peo^ile,  which  all  impediments  to  the  restoration  of  Crosby 

involved  them  in  general  proscription  and  Hall  are  now  removed.     The  proprietor 

exile ;  but  the  clemency  of  the  Grand  of  the  estate  having  attained  his  majority. 

Sultan  in  Jan.  1831,  revoked  their  banish-  faas  been  able  to  execute  a  lease  of  the 

ment,  and  permitted  them  to  build  churches,  premises  on  very  moderate  terms,  and  the 

schools,  and  hospitals.     Unfortunately  a  Committee  have  entered  into  contracts 

few  months  after\vards,  a  dreadful  fire,  for  such  repairs  as  are  absolutely  neces- 

which  reduced  Pera  to  ashes,  consigned  sary  to  preserve  the  venerable  fabric  from 

all   the    property    of   these    Christiuis.  further  injury   and    dilapidation.      The 

They  have  therefore  deputed  one  of  thdr  workmen  have  begun  to  renew  the  ojitej 

Gjsnt.  Mag,  Sejptemb^r,  1833» 
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ei!;i!KM  19  vfrtnrumr  vp  tbe  «uDe  vKen;  is 
WM  <nr,  of  tli«!:_t«riieDdica!ar,  i>ear  the 
otkI  niridiw*    Iw; KUttifa] earred imier 

Tb«t  intemcA^iiittr  f!ocjr  i*  partunj  re- 
mfr/*A,  iOiA  the  irreat  Liffi;7bt  of  thi*  DoUe 
foom  i%  ri//Mr  fte^n  to  ftdvantace.  Tbe 
O/mimttM:,  iM^fnnir  in  Tunr  tLe  applies, 
tion  of  tlM;  0%hAi  IIall,  wbm  restored, 
to  fOflM;  otij«et  of  puUic  otilitj  connected 
with  science,  literature,  or  toe  arte,  and 
ttfiMd^rinfe  that  it  will  be  expedient  to 
inhure  a  corivenient  access  from  BL)^bops> 
^rat/xttreet,  have  been  induced  to  enter 
into  a  Mparate  treaty  for  a  lease  of  tbe 
Throne  rUxim,  or  Council  Chamber,  and 
two  Kmall  fthops  in  BiAbopf>^te.€treet 
abutting  thereon.  Tbe  whole  design,  in- 
dtidin^r  an  appropriate  entrance  from 
Biftbopfffnite.«tr<!et,  may  be  carried  into 
effect  for  aliK^t  3UXM.,  and  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  friends  of  the  undertaking,  by 
wbose  prompt  and  liberal  support  the 
Wiffk  has  htmn  commenced,  to  exert  their 
influence;  in  obtaining  such  additional 
funds,  as  may  be  rcjuired  for  its  comple- 
tion. 

Tin:   NATIONAL  GALLEftY. 

It  is  said  that  the  long-agitated  ques- 
tion aU)iJt  the  National  Gallerv  is  de- 
cided, and  the  site  originally  selected  is 
again  determined  on !     Mr.  WiUdns,  it  is 


to  tbe  Kinr.  wfco 


to 
of  Tnhftkv-s^ctfe,  wjluihibc  Ac 
froB  St.  SlaniBVlne  to  FalUSIaD 
Tbe  deagn  bas  two  stories  in  bei^t,  tbe 
BMiei  rooms  leteivmv  ngbt  fitm  aiiofCiy 
toe  lower  soite  banng  windows  lookiii^ 
into  the  square.  In  dc  niddle  of  tbe  cdt- 
fioe  is  placed  a  portica^  piojectiiig  some 
distance  from  tbe  body  of  Ae  boildiiie; 
it  has  in  front  eigbt  fluted  colnnraf  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  these  eolmmis  stand 
upon  a  oootiniud  pedestal,  or  stylobatiey 
which  extends  throogfa  the  entire  fitmL 
The  principal  entxance  is  under  this  por- 
tico, m'hidi  is  ^iproacfaed  by  flights  of 
steps  at  the  sid^  The  &;ade  has  also 
two  triumphant  archways,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  portico,  each  arch  ornamented 
with  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns.  In 
the  middle  of  the  building  behind  the 
portico  rises  a  dome ;  two  smaller  domes 
surmount  the  towers  at  the  angles.  This 
entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order  ex- 
tends tbe  whole  length  of  the  buildings 
and  is  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  One 
part  of  the  modd  represents  half  the 
front  with  the  triumphant  archway 
omitted,  and  a  square  opening  substituted 
in  its  stead.  The  slip  of  ground  intended 
for  the  site  of  this  important  National 
edifice  remains  as  objectionable  as  eyer. 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


Ulic  annual  meeting  of  the  Academte 
Act  Imcriptiont  cl  Jiellct  IMtrei  of  France 
took  \i\w\t  Aug.  2,  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  JiiKtitute.  M.  Naudct,  the  President, 
l>eing  absent,  M.  lluoul  Rochette,  the 
Vice-rreHident,  filled  the  chair.  None 
of  the  cHHays  prcflcnted  for  the  grand 
urizeH  being  approved  worthy,  although 
nonourublu  niention  was  made  of  several, 
the  Hamo  Hubjects  were  proposed  for  the 
following  yi^ur.  The  three  gold  medals 
of  five  hundred  francH  each,  given  by  the 
MiniNtcr  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
bi)Ht  eHHuys  on  the  Antiquities  of  France, 
were  adjudged  to  M.  Albert  Lenoir 
for  hiH  oHKuy  on  the  ancient  Palais  de 
l^ftervut  /  to  M.  Gilbert  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  of  Amiens;  and  to  M. 
Ilorger  du  Xivrey,  for  his  letter  to  M. 
llsHu  on  the  liatin  Inscription  of  the 
suuond  century,  latclv  found  at  Bourbon 
loi  BuinH.  iionourabic  mention  was  also 
accorded  to  MM.  Jouannct  and  Du 
MCge,  fur  their  essays  on  the  antiquities 
lutelY  discovered  at  Ncrac ;  to  M.  Scribe 
for  hiH  cHsay  on  the  antiquities  of  Amiens ; 
to  M.  do  Itt  Sttusbayo  for  his  inquiry  into 


the  history  of  the  city  of  Bids  preTions 
to  the  tenth  century ;  and  to  MM.  Pilots 
Cauvin,  and  Frary,  for  their  respective 
essays  on  the  antiquities  of  Dauphiny, 
the  Sarthe,  and  Vaucluse.  The  names 
of  MM.  Teulet,  Schneider,  Fourchauz 
de  Montroud,  De  Chelles,  and  Lerouz 
de  Lincy,  were  proclaimed  as  the  five 
pupils  of  the  Ecole  de»  Chartet,  who 
during  the  past  year  have  merited  the 
title  of  Arcmviste-Palaeographers.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  meeting  was 
a  memoir  of  M.  Champollion  Figeac  the 
antiquary,  by  Baron  Silvestre  de  S&cy, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  aft^ 
being  loudly  applauded.  The  sitting 
closed  with  the  reading  of  a  memoir  on 
the  last  periods  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman 
empire,  by  M.  Arthur  Beugnot  One  on 
the  ancient  course  of  the  river  Oxus  by 
M.  Amed^e  Jaubert,  was  deferred,  as 
well  as  another  on  the  finances  of  Rome 
under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  tUl 
next  year^  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour. 

A  short  time  ago  the  labourers  who 
were  employed  in  digging  on  the  site  of 


ofinae4iliel^  Of  (be  Ulpfi  of  Lpuu  le 
DeboDnaiie,  sod  of  C^lpnws'f '  ^''^ 
UK  a^MRtt  tli«  8HW  "f  "  ^V4"°^  vmI  in 
Mt&ct  prfwrvatijai).  Oa  o^  side  tbey 
beu-OiCioas  witbw  a  drcle,  Buiroundeill^ 
the  viocia  Lupovicus  W.,  and  onth^ 
reverae  ^  crots  patt^  on  a  temple,  v^iidl 
IB  eurmoujiteil  b^  aiioIhjBf  caxe,  sur- 
rounded bf  tbe  imtials  of  &e  words  Rs- 
IJaio  Co&iETUNA,  Chtwe  of  t^e  word 
Cbu8TiiUia  being  in  Greek  fharacters. 

A  gold  coin,  of  about  the  ralue  of  a 
sorereigD,  has  been  found  at  Cbampaf- 
nolle.  in  tbe  depaitment  of  the  Juia,  m 
almoet  as  good  preeeivation  as  if  it  bad 
been  new  from  tbe  mint.  It  bears  on 
pne  side  a  bead  of  Adrian,  with  the  le- 

Snd  HAoaiANus  Auoustub  Con.  IlL 
P.  (Pater  Patrin.)  The  third  Cod- 
aulate  of  Adrian  answers  to  A-D.  119. 
On  the;teveiBe  la  tbe  emUem  of  EgTpt, 
lying  on  a  nie  filled  with  eare  of  corn, 
Ura^ing  the  fhiitfulnegi  of  thai  cotmtf^. 
This  %ure  holds  a  dtera,  and  betye  )t 
is  tbe  Ibis  on  a  pedestal.  On  a  border  il 
the  word  EovFTUS. 

SeveraJ  totnba  have  latel;  been  disco- 
vered oeot  Stolzenhayn  in  Prussia.  Tbej: 
are  remarkable  for  the  excellent  presemt- 
tion  of  the  metallic  articles  found  in  tiaeoi. 
One  of  these  tombs  contained  a  sword 
two  jt^a  long,  two  battle-axes,  two  iron 
lances,  sdasors,  &c.  In  another  there 
irere  found,  beudea  the  am  filled  mtk 
human  remsins,  several  pairs  of  Bdsson 
(shears  ?],  two  knives,  a  hatcbeC,  and  se- 
veral buckles.     A  third  tomb  contained 


An  Italian  at  Naples  advertises  that  he 
has  opened  a  shop  for  antiquitiea.  The 
advertisenienti  whichis  in  broken  English, 
■imounces  that  "he  moke  oll^e  old  ting 
bmnd  new,  and  the  new  lings  all  old." 
In  point  of  &ct,  we  are  not  more  likelf 
to  be  deceived  in  netelHei  than  in  anlieui- 
tici.  Collectors  of  coins  ore  most  of  all 
liable  to  impositions  of  this  kind.  We 
have  beard  of  an  Italian  in  Xiondon,  who 
used  to  eopiplete  any  set  of  the  twelve 
Cosars  from  dies  of  his  own. 

There  have  been  lately  found,  near  a 
fosse  that  surrounds  the  vaults  of  the 
chapel  of  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
Mveral  stone  coffins,  contuning  bones, 
armorial  scutcheons,  and  small  vessela. 
The  interior  of  one  of  tbe  coffins  is  cot 
out  to  the  form  of  the  body.  In  the 
midst  of  them  was  placed  one  of  a  child. 
The^  objects  will  be  deposited  at  the 
Cabinet    of  Antiquities   in  the   King'< 

A  ^lOtt  tune  1^0,  aiatmeiat  Ferioche, 


netu  Viiiat,  in  the  departmeot  of  Ain, 
found  a  smidl  eurihoti  veiisBl,  containinc 
several  gold  coins.  Four  uf  them  proved 
to  be  Spanish  pieces  of  ihe  reign  ^  Fer^ 
diiiand  end  Isabella,  tbe  patrons  of  Co- 
lumbus, three  of  Louis  Xll,  two  of 
F'rancia  1st,  nnd  four  of  Chades  JX. 
The  two  li«t,  A%li!cli  beiu'  the  dotes  of 
1507  Slid  1575,  are  in  e  vtr^ fine  stMe  of 
nc^erratiofl,  and  Ihe  otb«is  are  not  much 
damaged.  None  of  tbe  French  coins 
beer  Uie  beads  of  the  Sovereigns,  but  liava 
(Ml  one  side  the  arms  of  France  and  on  the 
other,  the  cross  fiturdelyiie,  as  it  ^  called, 
with  the  legend,  CHaisTus  vuraiT,  aso-; 


followed,  not  %  Francia  Set,  like  tb« 
coins  of  his  predecessors  and  successors, 
but  by  Francor^m  XtK,  and  thus  forms  a 
curious  parallel  to  those  of  the  present 

At£skilaluia,intheproTinoeof  So4^r 
manland  (Sudernwiia),  »  discovery  woq 
lately  made  by  a  labourer  white  digging  a 
diti»,  of  an  earthem  vessel  contoiniQg 
antique  rings  and  ornaments  of  fine  woik^ 
mansbip,  a  coUection  of  medals,  mostly 
Anglo-Saxon,  including  several  of  king 
Ethdred,  Oennan  medals  of  the  emperoi, 
Otho,  &c  This  treasure,  weighing  one 
bundr^  and  nine  ounces,  h«s  been  <mejted 
for  sale  to  tbe  Swedish  gi 


of  the  remotest  times  of 
the  dominion  of  tbe  Mongols  was  lately 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  Aom  the  mines  ot 
the  UraL  It  is  a  slab  of  granite,  with  an 
inscription  in  an  orientd  language  en- 
graved on  it,  and  which  had  been  preserved 
for  several  years  at  Nertschinslt,  having 
been  found  among  some  ruins  on  thQ 
bonks  of  the  little  river  Eonduja,  on  the 
frontiers  of  China.  As  the  characters 
bad  some  resemblance  to  those  of  tbe 
Mongol  or  Mandsbur  languages,  M. 
Schmidt^  member  of  the  Academy,  well 
known  tQ  the  learned  world  for  his  pro- 
fo^nd  knowledge  of  tbe  ]Vfongqllan|;uag^ 
was  requested  to  decipher  the  inscnption. 
In  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Ac»dem| 
of  Sciences  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
M.  Schmidt,  who  had  succeeded  in  doiiw 
so,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  single  word, 
read  a  memw,  in  which  he  said:  "  Thq 
stone,  a  grey  gtsnite,  is  twoarscheensiiid 
thirteen  venchoks  iona,  fifteen  veracboks 
bioad,  and  five  verscbcfa  thi^  It  it 
nearly  broken  tbrongh  in  the  middle ;  and 
appears,  by  the  intoipdon,  to  have  bees 
erected  after  the  snbieetion  of  the  kingdon 
of  Sargfaatol,  better  known  by  ibe  name 
of  Chsiakitit,  Iv  GiiuJB  EhMt,  vis.  aaer 
tbe  deftat  and  death  of  hi«  ^int^aladm- 
euy  GulfcUuckr  when  the  eonqnerwhad 


Antiquarian  Rettarchet, 


m 

all  tlie  Mongol  tribes  under  his  power, 
and  had  overthrown  the  kingdom  of  Cha- 
rakitai,  the  grand  rendezvous  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  centre  of  the  internal  feuds  of 
the  Mongols,  and  of  their  opposition  to 
his  power.  The  monument  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  erected  in  the  year  1219 
or  1220.  It  was  designed  as  an  exorcism 
or  charm  against  the  Eljd,  a  kind  of 
winged  demons^  who,  according  to  the 
imdent  superstition  of  the  Mongols,  dif- 
^sed  malice,  hatred^  and  rebellion.  This 
is  worthy  of  attention,  not  merely  in  an 
historical  point  of  View,  as  the  only  exist- 
ing monument  of  Gingis  Khan,  but  also 
as  a  philological  curiositv,  it  being  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  Mongol  writing; 
for  it  has  been  hitherto  uncertain  whether 
the  Mongols,  in  the  time  of  Gingis  Khan, 
had  any  characters  of  their  own,  in  which 
they  wrote  their  language.  A  fac-simile 
of  the  inscription,  with  translations  in 
Russian  and  German,  was  presented  to 
the  members.     It  is  literally  as  follows :  — • 

BY  GINGIS  KHAN, 

"When  he  returned  from  the  conquests  of 
the  people  of  Sartaghal,  and  had  com- 
pletely put  an  end  to  the  ancient  feuds  of 
the  Mongol  tribes,  to  all  the  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  Elj6  (demons)  of  the 

, by  way  of  exorcism. 

The  word  omitted  has  not  yet  been 
deciphered. 

ANCIENT   TOMBS  IN   THE   CRIMEA. 

A  letter  from  Kertsch  in  the  Crimea, 
dated  Feb.  1833,  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  of  two  ancient  tombs  disco- 
vered on  opening  the  barrows  {Kurgan J 
in  that  neighbourhood  (noticed  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  Travels,  ii.  114);  one  of  them  in 
what  is  called  the  Golden  Hill  (Solotoi 
Kurgan),  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
extraordinary  size ;  the  other  for  its  fine 
fresco  paintings.  From  time  immemorial, 
a  belief,  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  numerous  traditions,  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Kertsch,  that  immense 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  buried  in  the 
Golden  Hill;  and  this  conjecture  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  several  tombs  were 
discovered  near  that  place,  which  con- 
tained a  great  quantity  of  utensils  of  gold. 
This  kurgan,  which  is  about  four  wersts 
from  the  town,  is  distinguished  by  its 
ma^itude.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  an 
eminence,  which  slopes  from  Mount 
Mithridates  on  the  west,  resembling  the 
cupola  of  an  immense  building.  The 
whole  Kurgan  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  a  gigantic  wall,  the  colossal  stones 
of  which  were  put  together  without  mor- 
tar (a  real  Cyclopean  work) ;  but  only  a 
small  part  now  remains;  the  rest  was 
destroyed  during  the  conquest  of  the 
Crimea.    The  diameter  of  the  hill  at  the 


(Sept* 


bottom  is  forty  fiithoms ;  its  height,  which 
has  been  rather  diminished  by  preeediiM^ 
excavations,  is  about  ten  fathoms.  It 
consists  entirely  of  rubbish  and  broken 
stones,  on  which  account  the  design  of 
opening  it  proceeded  very  slowly.  After 
some  labour  the  workmen  came  to  the 
entrance  of  tiie  tomb,  which  was  nine 
fathoms  long,  one  and  a  half  brood,  and 
about  four  mgh,  and  half  choked  up  with 
earth.  The  upper  part  was  supported  by 
strong  beams,  most  of  them  quite  decayed 
through  age.  At  the  end  of  this  entmnce 
was  the  tomb— «  kind  of  circular  haU, 
with  a  vaulted  conical  roof.  The  interior 
is  three  fiithoms  in  diameter ;  the  height 
to  the  vaulted  roof  a  fathom  and  a  half, 
and  six  fathoms  with  the  roof,  which  is 
covered  with  a  resinous  substance  of  a 
dark-violet  colour.  Fragments  of  coffins, 
bones  scattered  about,  &c.  shew  that  the 
tomb  had  been  opened  before.  A  copper 
coin  of  Mithridates  III.  was  the  only  thing 
found  in  the  entrance  to  this  great  tomb. 
Besides  the  Golden  Hill,  there  is,  near  to 
Mount  Mithridates,  another,  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  regular  conical  form.  The 
north  and  east  sides  consist  of  great  pieces 
of  rock ;  the  others  are  buried  under  rub- 
bish. After  digging  about  two  fathoms^ 
fragments  of  vases  were  found,  then  jars 
of  a  peculiar  shape;  these  were  one 
arsheen  high,  well  closed,  and  contained 
funereal  ashes,  small  gold  crowns,  sacri- 
ficing utensils,  and  other  things.  The 
scarcely  visible  Greek  inscriptions  indi- 
cated the  names  of  the  deceased  whose 
ashes  were  contained  in  the  jars.  After  ex- 
amining the  hill  on  one  part,  the  workmen 
proceeded  to  dig  on  the  south-west  side,- 
where  a  very  evident  elevation  promised 
a  more  valuable  discovery.  In  fact,  they 
soon  found  two  tables  of  soft  stone,  witn 
human  figures,  and  the  following  inscrip- 
tions: EPMIL  OANNA  XAIPE,  i,  e. 
Ermis  Phanna,  rejoice  thou  !  and^IAO^ 
TAHS  KAI  YIOL  *IAOHA«£  XAI- 
PETE,  t.  e,  Philotaesand  PhiloSle's  son, 
rejoice  ye! — Soon  afterwards  they  came 
to  a  tomb  vrith  an  entrance  or  vestibule; 
Unhappily,  it  had  been  previously  ex-> 
plored,  and  even  the  floor  damaged.  It 
is  one  fathom  and  a  half  long,  one  broad, 
and  one  fathom  and  three-quarters  of  an 
arsheen  high :  it  is  built  of  a  soft  stone. 
Over  the  door  is  a  male  figure  with  a 
basket  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  beautifully 
designed ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  two 
peacocks  drinking  out  of  a  vase.  Rather 
lower,  the  combat  of  the  pigmies  and  the 
cranes  is  represented.  On  the  side  walls 
are  birds  sitting  on  the  branches  of  trees ; 
and  over  them  arabesques  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  All  the  rest  is  covered  with 
rustic-work.  The  greater  part  of  the 
paintings  are  preserved;  only  some  por- 
tions have  fallen  down  with  the  stucoo. 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


LLEWELYS. 

From  an  unpublished  Poem^  called 
*'  Aneurin  in  Cambria,*^ 

LLEWELYS  from  the  feast  of  state 
Went  musing  through  the  palace  gate 

At  evening's  twihght hour; 
Went,  but  returned  not :  day  by  day, 
Night  after  nip^ht,  no  more  his  lay 

Was  heard  in  camp  or  bower. 

His  monarch^sire  made  search  in  vain 
Along  the  shore,  along  the  plain, 

With  man,  with  horse,  with  hound ; 
No  scent  was  on  the  dewy  green. 
No  tidings  came,  no  trace  was  seen : 

They  sought,  but^nothing  found. 

Three  years  of  grief  and  Vonder  past, 
The  youthful  Prince  returned  at  last, 

The  same  in  garb  and  mien ; 
As  though  the  thrice-repeated  race 
Of  seasons  through  ethereal  space 

Had  but  a  moment  been. 

Though  sadness  dimmed  his  brow,  yet 

time 
Had  not  matured  his  early  prime, 

Nor  given  it  manhood's  name ; 
The  tale  of  absence  which  he  told 
Remembrance  and  traditions  old 

Have  thus  consigned  to  fame:-.* 

It  scarcely  seems  to  me  an  hour 
Since,  kindled  by  some  elfin  power, 

I  felt  within  me  burn 
The  fire  of  thought ;  and  forth  I  went. 
On  verse  and  harmony  intent, 

Yet  meaning  quick  return. 

My  beating  heartland  beating  head 
In  contemplation  toiled  to  wed 

The  numbers  with  the  song ; 
And  little  dreaming  that  the  den 
Of  fairies  was  in  yonder  glen 

I  hasty  stept  along. 

When  suddenly  my  feet  I  found 
Had  entered  the  forbidden  round 

Wherein  the  fairies  dance; 
And,  at  the  touch,  I  felt  strange  flame 
Melt  into  air  my  corporal  frame, 

And  all  my  soul  entrance. 

Freed  thus  from  earth,  amid  their  crew 
I  frolicked,  capered,  frisked,  and  flew  ; 

When,  tired  of  earth  below. 
And  soaring  into  middle  air,  [rare 

They  sped  their  course  through  dense  or 

To  realms  of  winter's  snow. 

Our  flight  had  pause  where  all  around 
Nor  east,  west,  north,  nor  south  is  found, 

Nor  land,  nor  ocean's  tide ; 
Nothing  but  ice  and  atmosphere : 
And  but  one  day,  one  night,  the  year 

Distinguish  and  divide. 

No  earth  is  there ;  arid  all  the  main 
Is  one  frost-ipirrored  polished  plain. 
Impassive  to  the  sun  ; 


Whetie  wantoning  In  the  double  blaze 
Of  levelled  and  reflected  rays 
The  fairies  slide  and  run. 

But    when    long    months    of  midnight 

spread 
Their  shade  sepulchral  over  head. 

They  brandish  sword  and  spear. 
And  in  a  thousand  mimic  fights 
(Which  mortals  call  the  northern  lights) 

Encounter  and  career. 

When  we  had  chased  with  rapid  wing 
The  summer,  winter,  autumn,  spring. 

They  sent  me  to  sojourn 
In  ocean's  utmost  gulfs  of  night, 
That  I  might  search  with  curious  sight 
Each  element  in  turn. 

Strange  apparitions  there  I  saw. 
And  shapes  of  wonder  and  of  awe. 

Each  more  than  each  deform ; 
And  some  that  never  see  the  day 
Save  when  awakened  to  their  prey 

By  whirlpool  or  by  storm. 

But  in  the  sea's  profoundest  cell 
Where  darkness  inaccessible 

Begirds  him  like  a  wall. 
The  nameless  monster  dwells  alone 
(Where  none   dare: haunt)  unseen,  un« 
known. 

More  dreadful  than  them  all. 

His  eyeballs  glared  disastrous  light 
In  that  impervious  gloom  of  night. 

And  gave  me  to  behold 
Dimly  the  terrors  of  his  head, 
But  not  the  spires  behind  him  spread. 

That  the  round  world  enfold. 

For  nothing  less  than  angel  ken 
Can  penetrate  the  dismal  den. 

Or  half  his  bulk  explore : 
If  he  but  shake  his  dragon  train^ 
It  raises  tempests  in  the  main : 

And  mountain  billows  roar. 

A  noble  ship  and  nobly  manned 
Under  full  sail,  in  sight  of  land. 

Harpooned  he  mth  his  claw. 
The  cordage  and  the  crew  he  munched. 
The  cannon,  hull,  and  anchors  crunched. 

And  licked  his  bloody  maw. 

Yet  though  I  fathoiped  where  he  keeps 
Pei^petuafvigil  in  the  deeps, 

And  looked  on  him  so  near ; 
I  was  too  small  for  him  to  see. 
The  monster  took  no  note  of  me, 

I  had  no  cause  to  fear. 

Natheless  I  tarried  not,  but  went 
Onward  in  measureless  descent 

From  hi&  abhorred  abode ; 
And  through  unnumbered  realms  of  dread. 
Where  Nature's  very  self  seemed  dead« 

Pursued  my  hideous  road* 
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Ten  thousand  thousand  fathom  down 
By  their  own  pressure  solid  grown 

The  seas  nor  ebb  nor  flow ;  [hurled» 
Though  mountains  from  their  base  be 
Though  hurricanes  lay  waste  the  world, 

Unmoved  they  sleep  below, 
^was  through  that  adamantine  wall 
1  looked  into  the  Ellyllon  hall, 

The  furnaces  of  ire, 
Where  inextinguishable  doom 
With  sulphur  reeds  the  burning  tomb, 

The  solid  world  of  fire. 
But  what  the  spectacle  within, 
What  foemen  fight,  what  empire  win, 

What  vengeances  thev  wreak, 
Unlawful  is  for  man  to  know : 
No  languages  have  words  to  show. 

No  tongue  hath  power  to  speak. 
Returning  to  the  realms  of  day. 
Beyond  the  clouds  I  took  my  WB.y, 

And  hovered  o*er  the  moon ; 
But  curiosity  and  haste 
Disdained  a  moment  there  to  waste. 

Or  stoop  their  wing  so  soon. 

One  only  glance  I  cast  behind 
This  habitable  globe  to  find 

Amid  the  void  of  space ; 
And  saw  it,  pensile  in  the  sky, 
Run,  like  a  golden  car  on  high, 

Its  never-ending  race. 

I  came  to  where  one  haze  of  red. 
Half  light,  half  darkness,  was  outspread 

Above,  around,  below; 
For  o*er  that  world's  exhausted  frame 
The  relics  still  of  penal  flame 

In  lurid  record  glow. 
I  came  to  where  revolving  nigh 
One  mighty  orb  fills  all  the  sky 

Save  a  dark  border  round ; 
And  drags  behind  a  vassal  train 
Of  spheres  that  follow  him  amain 

Along  the  blue  profound. 

They  look,  and  wonder  to  behold 
For  evermore  above  them  rolled 

His  vastness  like  a  shield ; 
While  streaks  of  cloudiness  and  night 
Arc  drawn  across  the  surface  bright 

Of  his  broad  argent  field. 

But,  oh !  that  1  had  phrase  to  tell 
How  creatures  that  remotest  dwell 

From  the  sun's  vital  ray. 
Have  still  .each  faculty  complete. 
Have  seed-time,  harvest,  light  and  heat, 

And  change  of  night  and  day. 

Still  journeying  on  I  came  where  seven 
Fair  moons,  in  almost  sunless  heaven 

Benighted  realms  befriend ; 
While  two  vast  rings  by  day  and  night 
O'erarch  with  mel^choly  hght 

The  sky  from  end  to  end. 

Amid  the  firmamental  dome 
When  further  I  essayed  to  roam, 

A  wrath-commissioned  star 
That  over  some  devoted  world 
Had  plague  and  conflagration  hurled. 

Came  rushing  from  afar. 


lo  vain  were  swiftness,  art,  or  force. 
That  mad  indomitable  course 

To  bafile  or  to  shun; 
It  caught  me  in  its  vaporous  train. 
And  instant  swept  me  back  again' 

Headlong  into  the  sun. 

The  breathless  flight,  the  fearful  fiOi, 
Even  yet  bewilder  and  appall ; 

Describe  them  he  who  can. 
Yet  did  they  countercharm  my  fate, 
Release  me  from  my  vassal  state. 

And  change  me  back  to  man. 

For  elf-craft  and  the  works  of  night 
Evaporate  in  that  orb  of  light, 

And  leave  their  captives  free : 
I  waked,  I  found  myself  on  earth. 
Restored  (as  if  by  second  birth) 

To  life  and  liberty. 

But  dark  and  evil  was  the  hour 
That  gave  me  to  the  fairies*  power. 

And  marked  me  with  their  seal ; 
In  perturbation  still  and  pain. 
In  joint  and  sinew,  heart  and  brain. 

The  mildew-blight  I  feel. 

Unearthly  shapes  around  me  gleam 
That  like  vexations  of  a  dream 

Confusedly  come  and  go ; 
And  leave  behind  them  inward  fire. 
Fond  memory,  imfulfilled  desire. 

And  knowledge  bought  with  woe. 

Ambitious  fantasy  may  climb 
The  peak  and  precipice  sublime 

Of  Snowdon's  ea^le  hill : 
But  happier  far  are  innocence, 
Truth,  virtue,  peace  without  pretence^ 

Beside  Bedd-Gelert's  rill. 

^  CH. 

Translation  of  the  Sonnet  on  Echo  and  Si- 
lencCf  hy  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  (Printed 
injp.  155.) 

ECHO  ET  TACITURNITA8. 

Hdc  arborum  atque  iliac  ferebantur  com«v 
Autumnus  et  fruges  sinu  collegerat :  ^ 
Svlvestribus  Musam  in  locis  per  devios 
Calles  vagus  nemorumque  noctem  dum 
sequor,  [duas^ 

Somno  graves  N3nnphas  stupens  video 
Enque  avolavit ! — ^vindi  amicta  tegmine. 
Echo  soror  TACixuaNiTATEM  deserit :    - 
Venantium  namque  ivit  ad  codum  fragor, 
Umbrisque  territa  liquefit  Tacitu&nitas, 
SecJLs  ac  soror,  properantibus  quse  saltHras 
Rupesque  per  collesque  pemix  emicai. 
Audita  longe,  celerd  prsecipitans  iter* 
Jocosa  jamque  vir^o  voces  millies 
Imitata  Isetum  replicat,  audin*  ?  pernemus. 

^  F,  W. 

LINES 

Written  under  affliction,  occasioned  by  the  tod* 
den  and  severe  illness  of  a  beloved  and  affiec- 
tionate  wife,  who  has  died  since. 

Sweet  Sleep,  thy  visits  to  the  wretcb  axe 

kind !  |jgive ! 

To  him  who  needs  repose  thy  blessuigB 

And  let  no  dreams  invad^  my  troubled 

mind. 

That  for  a  time  I  may  forget— I  uve! 

Park  Terrace^  Blackheaih,  W.  P. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN   t>ARl.lAMENT. 


^ug,  29.  On  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament, which  took  place  this  day,  his 
Majesty  delivered  in  person  the  fdlldwing 
most  gracious  Speech. 

"My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

<<  In  opening  the  present  Parliament  I 
stated  that  never,  at  any  time,  had  sub- 
jects of  greater  interest  and  magnitude 
called  for  your  attention.  The  manner 
in  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties 
thus  committed  to  you  now  demands  m j 
warmest  acknowledgments,  and  enables 
me  to  close  a  session  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  extended  duration  than  for  the 
patient  and  persevering  industry  which 
you  have  displayed  in  many  laborious  in- 
quiries, and  in  perfecting  the  various 
legislative  measures  which  have  been 
brought  under  your  consideration. 

**  I  continue  to  receive  from  my  Allies, 
and  from  all  Foreign  Powers,  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  yet  announce  to  you  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  arrangement 
between  Holland  and  Belgium :  but  the 
convention  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
King  of  the  French,  I  concluded  in  May 
last,  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
prevents  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  thus  affords  a  fresh 
security  for  the  general  continuance  of 
peace.  Events  which  have  lately  taken 
place  in  Portugal  have  induced  me  to 
renew  my  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
kingdom,  and  I  have  accredited  a  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Ma- 
jesty at  Lisbon.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  I  look  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
the  moment  when  the  Porteguese  mo- 
narchy, so  long  united  with  this  country 
by  the  ties  of  alliance  and  by  the  closest 
bonds  of  interest^  may  be  restored  to  a 
state  of  peace,  and  may  regain  its  former 
prosperity.  The  hostilities  which  had 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Turkey  have  been 
terminated ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
my  attention  will  be  carefully  directed  to 
any  events  which  may  affect  the  present 
state  or  the  future  independence  of  that 
Empire. 

"  An  investigation,  carefully  prosecuted 
during  the  last  session,  has  enabled  you  to 
renew  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  terms  which  appear  to  be  well 
calculated  to  sustain  public  credit,  and  to 
secure  the  usefulness  of  that  important 
establishment.  The  laborious  inquiries 
carried  on  by  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  for  several  successive  ses- 
sions have  also  enabled  you  to  bring  the 


^airs  of  the  East  India  Company  to  a 
^tisfactory  adjustment.  I  have  the  most 
confident  expectation  that  the  system  of 
Govehltn^nt  thus  established  Will  prove 
to  huVe  b^en  wisely  framed  for  the  im*> 
provement  and  happiness  df  the  native^ 
of  India,  Whilst,  by  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade,  a  new  field  has  been  afforded 
for  the  activity  and  enterprize  of  British 
Commerce.  The  state  of  Slavery  in  inj 
colonial  possessions  has  necessarily  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  your  time  and  your  at- 
tention, commensurate  with  the  magni^ 
tude  and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject; 
whilst  your  delibetations  have  been  guided 
by  the  paramount  consideratiions  of  justice 
and  humanity,  the  interests  of  the  colonial 
proprietora  have  not  been  oveflooked.  I 
iTUst  that  the  future  proceedings  of  the 
Assemblies  and  the  conduct  of  all  classes 
in  my  Colonies,  may  be  stfch  as  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Legislature,  and  to  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  my  people." 

•*  I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Law  has  continued  to 
occupy  your  attention,  and  that  several 
important  measures  have  been  adopt^ 
by  some  of  which  the  titles  to  property 
have  been  rendered  more  secure,  and  the 
conveyance  of  it  more  easy;  while  by 
others  the  proceedings  in  Courts  both  en 
Law  and  Equity  have  been  made  m<>re 
expeditious  and  less  costlv.  The  esta;b- 
lishment  of  the  Coiut  of  Privy  Council 
is  another  improvement  which,  while  it 
mateiialhr  assists  suitors  at  home,  will,  I 
trust,  afford  substantial  relief  to  those  in 
my  foreign  possessions.  You  may  rest 
assured  Siat  there  is  no  part  of  your 
labours  which  I  regard  with  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  that  which  tends,  by  well- 
considered  amendments  of  the  Law,  to 
make  justice  easily  accessible  by  all  my 
subjects.  With  this  view  I  have  caused 
a  commission  to  be  issued  for  digesting 
into  one  body  the  enactments  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  and  for  inquiring  how  far, 
and  by  what  means,  a  similar  process  may 
be  extended  to  the  other  branches  of  our 
jurisprudence.  I  have  also  directed  com- 
missions to  be  issued  for  investigating  the 
state  of  the  Municipal'  Corporations 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
residt  of  their  inquiries  vnU.  enable  you  to 
mature  those  measures  which  may  seem 
best  fitted  to  plaee  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  corporate  cities  and  towns  upon 
a  solid  foundation,  in  respect  of  their 
fintuicis,  their  judicaliire)  and  theiipolice. 
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In  the  meantime  two  important  Acts  have 
been  passed  for  giving  constitutions,  upon 
sound  principles,  to  the  Ro)nal  and  Par- 
liamentary Burghs  of  Scotland ;  and  your 
attention  will  hereafter  be  called  to  the 
expediency  of  extending  similar  advan- 
tages  to  the  unincorporated  towns  in 
England  which  have  now  acquired  the 
right  of  returning  members  to  Parliament. 
'*  It  was  with  the  greatest  pain  that  I 
felt  myself  compelled  to  call  upon  you  for 
additional  powers  to  control  and  punish 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  in 
Ireland.  This  call  was  answered,  as  I 
confidently  expected,  by  your  loyalty  and 
firmness.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
(except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  tO  use  the 
powers  thus  confided  to  me ;  and  I  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you^ 
that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
violence  which  had  prevailed  to  so  alarm- 
ing an  extent  has  been,  in  agreat  measure, 
subdued.  I  look  forward  with  anxiety  to 
the  time  when  the  painful  necessity  of 
continuing  this  measure  of  great  but 
unavoidable  severity  may  cease;  and  I 
have  given  my  assent  with  unqualified 
satisfaction  to  the  various  salutary  and 
remedial  measures  which,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  have  been 
j»roposed  to  me  for  my  acceptance.  The 
Act  which,  in  pursuance  of  mv  recom- 
mendation, you  have  passed  with  respect 
to  the  temporalities  of  that  branch  oi  the 
United  Church  which  is  established  in 
Ireland,  and  for  the  immediate  and  total 
abolition  of  Vestry  Assessments,  and  the 
Acts  for  the  better  regulation  of  Juries, 
both  as  to  their  civil  and  criminal  func- 
tions, afford  the  best  proof  that  full  re- 
liance may  be  placed  on  the  Parliament 


of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  beneficial  improvements  as 
may  ensure  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
my  subjects;  thus  eflfectually  cementing 
that  legislative  union  which,  with  your 
support,  it  is  my  determination  to  main- 
tain inviolate. 

<<  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commom^ 

<<  I  thank  you  for  the  supplies  which 
you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
year.  The  estimates  proposed  to  you  by 
my  direction  were  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  former  sessions;  and  you  have 
wisely  applied  the  savings  which  have 
thus  been  effected  to  a  diminution  of  the 
public  burthens.  In  this  course  of  judi*- 
cious  economy,  combined  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  lam 
persuaded  that  you  will  persevere,  and 
thus  confirm  the  title  which  you  have 
acquired  to  general  confidence,  as  the 
faithful  guardians  of  the  honoiu*  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  true  interests  of  th6 
People. 

*'  My  Lordly  and  GetUlcmen, 

**  In  returning  to  your  respective  coun- 
ties you  will  carry  with  you  the  gratifying 
reflection  that  your  laoours  have  beeii. 
assiduously  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
your  fellow  subjects.  Durir^g  the  recess 
your  attention  will  be  equally  directed  tQ 
the  same  important  object.  And  in  thif 
useful  and  honourable  discharge  both  of 
your  public  and  private  duties,,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  I  confix 
dently  rely  for  the  encouragement  aad 
support  of  my  people  in  that  love  o( 
liberty  and  order,  that  spirit  of  industry 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  that  uxomL 
worth,  which  constitute  the  safety  an4 
happiness  of  nations." 
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FRANCE. 

The  French  King  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  manifestation  of  public  feeling  during 
his  late  tour  to  the  western  provinces. 
At  Cherbourg,  where  he  remained  some 
days,  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
joicings. The  coriiffc  of  the  king  was 
preceded  by  the  mayors  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding communes  on  horseback,  each 
bearing  atricoloured  flag.  His  Majesty 
on  his  way  to  Cherbourg,  went  to  view, 
by  torch-light,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Malaise,  in  which  William  the  Conqueror 
was  born.  The  King,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  Cherbourg,  gave  orders  to 
restore  on  all  the  buildings  dependent  on 
the  civil  list,  such  as  the  Tuilleries,  the 
Louvre,  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Com- 
pi^gne,  and  Fontainbleau,    the  ciphers 


and  monograms  of  Napoleon,  which  wert 
effaced  at  the  Restoration. 

Accounts  from  the  West  of  France  aU 
agree  in  one  important  fact^-that  the 
country  is  flourishing — that  thie  laws  are 
strictly  executed  —  that  industry  is  en* 
couraged — that  trade  has  resumed  more 
than  its  wonted  activity,  and  that  general 
prosperitjr  prevails.  At  Rouen  a  wan^ 
of  hands  is  experienced. 

The  French  Government  is  preparing 
an  expedition  to  their  African  colony ; 
which  is  surrounded  by  such  active  and 
troublesome  enemies,  as  to  render  it  a 
very  expensive  and  profitless  acquisition* 
Accounts  from  Toulon  state  that  all  thfi 
workmen  in  the  arsenals  were  in  full  em- 
ployment ;  and  that  a  fleet  carrying  four 
thousand  men,  with  artillery  and  horses,, 
would  be  dispatched  to  Oran  forthwith* 
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At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  raris,  on  Sept.  11,  a  letter 
was  read  from  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  directed  four  chests,  containing  spe- 
cimens of  all  the  minerals  of  Russia 
(among  which  is  a  block  of  gold  ore 
weighing  upwards  of  a  pound),  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Academy.  The  Section 
of  Mineralogy,  and  M.  Anigo,  were 
charged  to  make  a  report  on  this  valuable 
present,  and  prepare  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Emperor. 

SPAIN. 

The  cholera  appears  to  be  committing 
its  ravages,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Andalusia.  In  Seville,  out  of  18  cases 
which  occured  in  one  day,  13  died,  and 
three  remained  hopeless.  A  cordon  sani- 
iaire  is  to  be  drawn  between  that  city  and 
Lisbon.  The  health  of  King  Ferdinand 
appears  to  be  nearly  re-established. 

POKTUGAL. 

Since  our  last  some  severe  fighting  has 
taken  place  before  Lisbon,  but  without 
any  decided  political  result.  On  the  5th 
of  Sept.  Marshal  Bourmont,  at  the  head 
of  the  Miguelite  army,  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  city ;  the  assailants,  how* 
ever,  were  repulsed,  and  completely  de- 
feated in  every  point.  In  the  charge  of 
the  6th  infantry  upon  the  elite  of  the  Mi- 
guelite line  (the  Lameguistas),  the  latter 
lost  more  than  200  in  killed,  besides  an 
immense  number  wounded.  During  the 
night  of  the  5th,  a  large  body  of  the  Miguel* 
ites,  who  had  entrenched  themselves,  were 
also  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  all  their  works  were  destroyed.  The 
chief  slaughter  was  by  the  bayonet.  The 
official  returns  to  the  Constitutionalists 
make  the  loss  of  the  enemy  about  1.100; 
and  their  own  about  280  killed  and 
wounded..  Among  the  Pedroite  officers 
there  were  killed,  D.  Thomas  de  Masca- 
renhas,  Colonel  Brederodi,  and  a  son  of 
the  (jonde  d'Alva.  The  number  of 
Bourmont's  troops  before  the  attack  was 
from  15,000  to  16,000.  The  Constitu- 
tionalists consisted,  on  the  7th,  of  21,000 
men,  viz.  9,000  troops  of  the  line,  in- 
cluding the  recent  arrivals  from  Oporto, 
and  fifteen  battalions  of  national  troops, 
amounting  to  nearly  12,000  men :  of 
these  battalions  three  were  in  the  action, 
and  fought  gallantly.  The  inhabitants 
rushed  to  the  trenches;  and  after  the 
battle  the  ladies  of  Lisbon  visited  the 
hospitals,  and  attended  the  wounded.  All 
'the  fortresses  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
'defence  ;  and  the  fleet  was  drawn  up  for 
action,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  its 
co-operation.  The  lines  of  fortification 
were  nearly  completed  on  the  7th,  and 
were  considered  almost  impregnable. 

The  Miguelites  renewed  their  attempt 
Gent.  Mag.  Scptemler,  1833. 
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upon  the  9th  with  great  fury,  when  they 
pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  PaJace  of 
Ajuda,  pillaged  it,  and  then  retired. 

The  garrison  of  Oporto  have  made 
some  successful  incursions  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  driven  the  discomnlted  Miguel, 
ites  before  them  in  all  directions.  But 
they  appear  to  make  war  in  the  style  of 
savage  banditti,  rather  than  civilized  sol- 
diers. A  detachment  under  a  Colonel 
Pacheco  entered  a  village  of  the  enemy 
on  the  sea^shore  under  false  colours,  play- 
ing the  Usurper's  march,  and  shouting 
vivas  for  Don  Miguel ;  a  body  of  whose 
militia  welcomed  them  without  suspicion. 
The  Pedroites  then  fixed  bayonets,  and 
charged  the  unarmed  citizens  and  soldiers, 
who  had  piled  up  their  muskets  in  the 
market-place,  took  300  prisoners,  and  bay* 
onetted  180  more. 

GERMANY. 

The  three  Sovereigns  of  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  hanng  resolved  on  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  stated,  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  present  poll* 
tical  state  of  Europe,  it  has  been  finally 
determined  that  the  place  of  meeting  shall 
be  at  Munchengrantz,  in  the  circle  of 
Breslaw,  near  the  Silesian  frontiers,  at 
the  feudal  castle  and  hunting  lodge  of 
Count  Waldstein.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  reached  Schwedt,  on  the  Oder,  on 
the  5th  Sept.  He  had  been  tossed  for 
three  days  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (from 
the  28th  to  the  31st  ult.),  and  had  been 
at  last  obliged  to  put  back  to  St  Peters- 
burgh,  whence  he  made  the  journey  by 
land.  The  Nuremburgh  Correspondent 
assures  its  readers  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  is  to  agree  to  such  measures  as 
may  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  *'  revolu- 
tionary spirit"  which  is  once  more,  much 
to  the  anno3^nce  of  the  said  three  Powers, 
gaining  ground. 

SWITZERLAND. 

On  the  4th  of  Sept.  the  Federal  Diet 
of  Switzerland  summoned  the  Canton  of 
Neufchatel  to  send  Deputies  by  the  11th 
to  the  General  Diet  (at  Zurich),  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolution  of  that  body^ 
of  Aug.  12, 1833,  with  an  intimation  that 
in  case  of  non-compliance  the  Canton  of 
Neufchatel  would  instantly  be  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  Federation.  Seventeen 
Cantons,  by  their  Representatives,  con- 
curred in  this  measure.  The  summons 
not  being  complied  with,  the  Swiss  Diet 
occupied  the  refractory  Canton  with  the 
troops  of  the  Confederation.  The  Prus- 
sian Ambassador  thought  proper  to  pro- 
test in  a  diplomatic  note  against  this  pro- 
ceeding The  measures  of  the  Diet, 
however,  ultimately  produced  the  desired 
eflfect,  and  the  Legislative  Body  of  Neuf- 
chatel despatched  Deputies  to  the  Diet  as 
usual.  The  troops  which  were  $ent 
against  them  were  th^i  ordered  to  be  dis» 
banded. 
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AFRICA. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  re- 
lative to  the  expedition  up  the  Niger,  Mr. 
R.  Lander  arrived  at  Fernando  Po  on 
Ist  of  May,  from  the  Quorra  steam-boat, 
which  he  left  afloat  in  deep  water  near 
the  river   Tchadda.     From  her  he  de- 
scended  the   Niger  in   a  native  canoe, 
and  arrived  on  board  the  brig  Columbine, 
which  was  lying  in  the  Nun  river,  having 
been  thirteen  days  on  his  passage.     Dur- 
ing this  period  our  gallant  traveller  stop- 
ped to  sleep  every  night  at  a  native  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.     At  Fer- 
nando Po  Mr.  Lander  was  evidently  very 
ill,  though  he  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
an  attack  of  dysentery,  with  which  he  had 
been  afflicted  for  some  months.     His  ob- 
ject in  returning  alone  to  this  place  was 
to  prociu'e  medicines,  as  well  as  tea  and 
other  condiments,  for  the  use  of  the  inva- 
lids on  board  the  steam-boats.     We  la- 
ment to  have  to  confirm  the  reports  of 
the  grievous  mortality  which  had  prevail- 
ed ;  the  number  of  deaths  on  board  the 
vessels  of  which  the  expedition  is  com- 
posed, had  been  indeed  frightfully  ^eat. 
No  fewer  than  twenty-five  had  perished 
before  Mr.  Lander  undertook  his  journey 
to  the  coast,  including  most  of  the  officers 
and  engineers.     When  Mr.   Lander  left 
the  Quorra  they  might  be  said  to  have 
only  begun   to  trade  with  the  natives; 
and  as  there  was  unquestionably  au  abund- 
ance of  ivory  in  the  country,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  adventure  will  be 
as  prosperous  in  this  point  of  view  as  its 
spirited  and  enterprising  proprietors  can 
reasonably  desire.     On  the  I8th  of  May 
Mr.  Lander  left  Fernando  Po  in  a  native 
canoe,  as  before,  in  order  to  rejoin  his 
companions. 

It  appears,  according  to  letters  which 
had  been  previously  received  by  the  Co- 
lumbine, that  at  Eboe  King   Otre  had 
treated  the  expedition  \vith  much  kind- 
ness, and  had  made  Lander  a  present  of 
some  canoes,  with  people  to  pilot  them 
up  tlie  river.     A  few  days  before  their 
arrival  at  Eboe  the  steamers  sent  their 
boats  ashore  to  cut  wood.    They  were 
fired  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
and  obliged  to  return.     The  next  mom- 
ing  a  large  number  of  men  were  sent  armed . 
.liese  were  immediately  fired  upon  by 
the  natives.     The   Quorra  then  sent  a 
signal  rocket  into  the  town,  and  continued 
firing  her  long  gun  at  intervals  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.     The  natives  still  continuing 
to  fire,  the  crews  of  both  the-  steamers 
landed  and  dVove  them  out  of  the  town 
or  village,  and  then  burned  it    to  the 
ground.     Three  of  the  natives  were  found 
killed,  and  one  was  dying ;  one  or  two  of 
the  English  were  slightly  wounded.    The 
^news  of  this  engagement  reached  Eboe 
.before  the  steamer,  and  Mr.  Lander  is  qi 


opinion  it  will  have  a  salutary  efiect  on 
the  natives  up  the  river,  aad  be  the  means. 
of  preventing  anv  future  resistance.   Nine 
men  are  said  to  have  died  before  thejleft- 
the  Nun,  and  two  or  three  ttftermnis. 
There  was  also  an  American  merchant 
brig,  the   Agenoria,  lying  in  the  Nan. 
She  had  been  fitted  out  by  a  company  of 
merchants  of  New  Providence  to  ezplora 
the  Niger.     She  had  with  her  two  small 
schooners,  which  were  to  proceed  up  the 
river  while  she  remained  at  the  entrance. 
Nearly  all  the  white  men  belonging  ta 
these  vessels  had  died,  and  the  retnainder 
appeared  in  the  most  wretched  state,  and 
they  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  at^ 
tempting  to  proceed  vtp  the  river  witk 
schooners,  it  being  considered  impossiU* 
to  do  so  with  any  sailing-vessel. 

Accounts  from  Algiers  describe  tk^' 
French  possessions  on  that  coast  to  be 
held  on  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  The. 
communication  between  tlie  town  of  Mos- 
taganem  and  Oran  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
Arabs,  who  surrounded  the  formertJace, 
and  threatened  an  assault  The  Freack 
General  Desmichels  was,  notwithstand- 
ing this  threatening  aspect  of  afiairs  at 
Mostaganem,  obliged  to  return  to  Oraa, 
his  presence  there,  it  is  said,  being  india- 
pensable,  and  as  he  could  not  proceed  by- 
land  without  fighting  his  way,  he  waa 
obliged  to  embark  on  board  the  frigate 
which  contributed  to  guard  the  town. 
On  his  departure  all  the  French  boats  left 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  were  burnt,  and 
the  crews  murdered. 

Railways  are  being  constructed,  or  in 
projection,  in  almost  every  country.  The 
Pasha  of  Egypt  intends  constructing  one 
to  communicate  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

INDIA. 

Accounts  from  India  mention,  that  a 

meeting  had  been  convened  in  Bombay 

for  the  14th  of  May,  on  the  subject  of  a 

steam-navigation  from  England  to  India. 

The  main  object  of  the  meeting,  boweveiv 

related  to  the  communications  betweei(» 

Bombay  and   Suez;  it  bcang  concluded 

that  the  enterprise  <>f  private  individnala 

in  this  country,  of  which  the  public  bave 

already  heard  much>  particularly  in  the  ia- 

stance  of  Mr.  Waghom^  would  aocomplii^ 

the  remaining  distance.    An  estimate  had 

been  prepared,  and  was  to  be  submitted 

to  the  meeting,  by  which  it  waa  shows 

that  for  an  e3q)ense  of  I  ^000  rupeea 

(16^000/.)  a  steam  boat  of  sufficient  power 

eould.  be  buUt  to  navigate  between  SIm9 

and  Bombay*    This  sum  it  was  pregosed 

to  raise  by  voluntary  subscriptions ;  and 

as  soon  as  one  lac  of  rupees  was  sub- 

scribed)  it  was  intended  te  send  heme  tbe 

-order  to  England  to  binld  a  meflMl  fejAiat 

purpose.  .  : 
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AUSTRALIA. 

New  Group  of  Islands. — A  Sidney  P^- 
per  contains  the  following'  particulars  re- 
specting a  group  of  islands  discovered  by 
Cipt.  Harwood,  of  the  Hashmy  whaler, 
extracted  from  the  log  of  that  ship  :  — 
"  In  coming  down  from  Japan,  fell  in  with 
a  group  of  islands,  not  laid  down  in  the 
charts,  in  latitude  5°  45'  north,  and  15^ 
35'  east  longitude,  about  50  miles  N.W. 
of  Young  William's  Islands ;  the  tops  of 
the  trees  on  the  islands  were  visible  a 
considerable  distance  at  sea.  I  had  the 
crew  of  the  Hashmy  on  them,  refreshing, 
\vho  were  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  natives.  The  islands  are  very  thickly 
inhabited,  with  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts,  vege- 
tables, and  such  refreshments  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  crews  coming  from  Japan  with 
the  scurvy.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
barbour  on  the  eastern  part  of  Young 
William's  Islands." 

UPPER  CANADA. 

A  little  empire  (says  an  American  jour- 
nal) is  rising  m  the  midst  of  the  Lakes. 
'JThe  village  of  York,  with  about  7,000  in- 
tiabitants,  and  Kingston  between  5,000 
and  6,000,  are  surpassed  by  few,  if  any, 
villages  within  the  States,  of  a  compara- 


tive population,  in  all  the  means  essential 
to  the  \4gour,  duration,  and  prosperity  of 
social  communities.     The  animated  and 
flourishing  villages   of  St.    Catharine's, 
Queenston,  and  Niagara,  in  the  Niagara 
district ;  of  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario ;  of  Coburg,  Brockville,  and  the 
beautiful  settlements  up  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
— are  indications  of  the  destinies  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  can  lead  to  no  erroneous 
inferences.     The  policy  of  the  British  go- 
vernment has,  within  the  last  two  years, 
occasioned  the  settlement  in  the  Canadas 
of  a  great  number  of  individuals  who  have 
added  largely  to  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  the  provinces.     The  emigration  has  in- 
creased from  about  16,000  in  1829,   to 
52,000  in  1832.     Of  the  last  year's  emi- 
gration  a  part  settled  in  the  lower  pro- 
vince, and  a  part  in  the  United  States,  but 
near  40,000  in  Upper  Canada.     The  de- 
posits made  by  the  emigrants  of  18^,  at 
the  bank  of  Upper  Canada,  in  York,  ex- 
ceeded 60,000  sovereigns.  There  are  now 
inactive  operation  on  Lake  Ontario,  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
longing to  Upper  Canada,  25  steam  boats, 
several  of  wtich  are  of  the  first  power 
and  cap^ity. 


DOMESTIC   OCCURRENCES. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

The  small  chftpel  of  ease  at  Aherysi- 
iviih,  CO.  Cardigan,  having  for  a  long  tint^e 
been  found  insufficient  to  accommodate 
the   increasing  population  of  the   town 
and  the  numerous  visitors  who  frequent 
it  as  a  watering- place,  a  new  Church  has 
been  erected,  on  a  prominent  rock  which 
stretches  into  the  sea,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  once  formidable  castle.     Its  plan  is 
cruciform,  in  the  gothic  style,  with  a  turret 
at  the  west  end,  and  is  calculated  to  afford 
sittings  for  1100  persons;  Mr.  Haycock, 
of    Shrewsbury,  architect.      There    are 
three  services  on  the  Sunday;  that  in  the 
afternoon  is  always  in  the  Welch  lan- 
guage.— The  intenor  of  the  New  Church 
of  St.  George,  in  Shrewtbury,  noticed  in 
Vol.  cii.  pt.  i.  p.  589,  has  been  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  munificence  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Scott,  B.D.  of  that  town ; 
who,    in  addition  to  two  gothic  chairs 
given  by  him  for  the  service  of  the  Com- 
munion, and  a  neat  altar-screen  composed 
of  carved  architectural  work,  in  chara9ter 
with  the  style  of  the  church,  has  also 
caused  the  three  lancet  windows  at  the 
east  end  to  be  filled  with  splendid  stained 
glass,  which  has  added  considerably  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  interior.     The  sub- 
ject of  the  centre  window  is  a  full-length 
figure  of  Isaiah,  and  those  of  the  others,  St. 
Matthew  an(J  St.  Mark.     They  stand  on 
rich  bases,  displaying  an  highly  ornament- 


ed quatrefoil,  and  are  surmounted  by  ca- 
nopies of  elegant  tabernacle  work.  The 
execution  of  these  windows  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  talents  of  the  artist  Mr. 
David  Evans,  and  are  Inferior  to  none  of 
his  previous  masterly  productions. 

PiibRc  Walks, — A  Report  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  best  means  of  preserving  open  spaces 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  for  public 
walks  and  places  of  exercise.     The  places 
remarked  in  the  report,  as  comparatively 
well  provided  with  public  walks,  are  old 
corporate  towns ;  most  of  those  named—- 
Bristol,  Norwich,  Nottingham — have  been 
for  ages  considerable  for  wealth  and  popu- 
lation.    But  even  the  old  towps  have  in 
maiiy  instances   outgrown  their    public 
walKs  as  well  as  their  miblic  institutions. 
A  great  part  of  the  fteport  is  occupied 
with  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  places  which  might 
be  kept  open  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis.    The  Committee  recommend  that 
exchanges  of  small  portions  of  corporate 
and  entailed  properties  for  these  purposes 
should    be  lacilitated— that    individuals 
should  be  enabled  to  give  their  landed 
property  for  the  same  object  by  will,  and 
(a  suggestion  which  is  perhaps  most  likely 
to  be  operative)  they  recommend  that  in 
all  Acts  for  tibe  formation  of  turnpikes 
Qud  canals  near  large  towns,  there  should 
be  made  a  provision  for  the  forihatidn  of 
a  walk. 
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Aug.  3^*  This  evening  we  were  visited 
by  one  of  the  most  violent  storms,  accom- 
panied  by  torrents  of  rain,  that  has  occur, 
red  for  many  years.  It  continued  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  has  produced  the 
most  devastating  effects  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  accounts  received  from  the 
coast  have  been  most  distressing.  The 
loss  of  vessels  with  their  passengers,  on 
our  own  coasts  and  those  of  France  and 
Holland,  has  been  unusually  great.  On  a 
short  line  of  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  it  is  stated  that  80  bodies  were 
washed  up ;  and  in  the  North  Sea  several 
large  vessels  were  seen  in  a  dismasted 
state,  with  the  sea  making  a  clear  breach 
over  them.  A  Dutch  East  Indiaman  was 
struck  with  a  tremendous  sea  to  the  east- 
ward of  C^ais,  and  went  instantly  to 
fieces,  and  out  of  a  crew  of  20  persons 
9  were  drowned.— The  Amphitrite,  with 
female  convicts  bound  to  Botany  Bay, 
went  on  shore  near  Boulogne,  and  out  of 
J  30  persons  only  three  were  saved.  The 
captain,  John  Hunter,  is  stated  to  have 
forcibly  prevented  any  communication 
with  the  shore ;  otherwise  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  of  those  on  board  might  have 
been  saved,  as  the  vessel,  when  the  tide 
was  out,  lay  within  a  furlong  of  the  mul- 
titude collected  on  the  spot.  When  the 
tide  returned  the  danger  was  irremediable. 
The  violence  of  the  storm  continued  un- 
abated ;  and  as  the  ship  did  not  float,  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  crew  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  the  waves  broke 
through  the  poop,  and  swept  away  in  an 
instant  every  soul  in  the  cabin.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  soon  completed ; 
in  a  few  moments  the  ship  went  to  pieces, 
and  out  of  130  persons  on  board  only  three 
escaped  to  land  !  and  one  of  these  died  a 
few  hours  afterwards.  The  bodies  of  65 
women  and  one  man  were  washed  on 
shore  in  the  course  of  Saturday  night — 
The  Ann  Amelia,  East  Indiaman,  £rom 
Calcutta,  went  on  shore,  and  was  wrecked 
near  Etaples;  crew  saved,  all  except  three. 
—The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  London  and 
Leith  steam- vessel,  got  on  shore  off  the 
Norfolk  Coast,  when  a  melancholy  catas- 
trophe happened  to  the  ladies  and  children, 
11m  number.  Owing  to  the  vessel  fill- 
ing so  fast,  the  cabin-door  got  fixed,  and 
before  it  was  possible  to  render  them  the 
necessary  assistance,  the  ship  completely 
filled,  and  they  all  perished.  The  num- 
ber of  wrecks  on  tne  books  at  Lloyd's  is 
unprecedented.  —  The  damage  done  by 
land  to  the  hop  plantations,  gardens,  or- 
chards, houses,  &c.  has  also  been  extreme- 
ly disastrous.  The  wind,  as  the  sailors 
say,  blew  all  the  water  out  of  the  Thames, 
and  persons  were  fording  the  river  at  Wa- 
terloo-bridga 

Aug.  30,  The  dome  of  the  Brighton 
Anthaum,  or  Oriental  Garden,  situated  at 


the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  fWl  in 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  weight  of 
the  dome,  which  was  composed  ^ntirdy 
of  iron,  was  between  four^  and  five  bun- 
dred  tons ;  exceeding  in  size  that  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  by  8,000  superficial  feet. 
On  the  scaffolding  being  removed,  the 
ribs  of  iron  snapped  into  a  thoosand 
pieces,  and  a  great  part  of  the  roof,  from 
the  height  it  fell*  was  buried  several  feet 
in  the  earth.  The  immense  weight  of 
iron,  when  unsupported  by  the  scaffolding, 
was  too  great,  it  seems,  for  the  strengUi 
of  the  sides.  This  immense  edifice  WM 
commenced  about  twelve  months  since, 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  eminent 
botanist,  Mr.  Philips,  of  Brighton,  whose 
knowledge  of  horticulture  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  planting  had  been  commenced 
some  time,  the  choicest  plants  had  been 
collected,  and  a  great  many  eminent  per- 
sons were  contributors,  including  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Corporations*  Comniission, — A  general  in- 

auiry,  under  a  Royal  Commission,  into 
le  constitution  and  state  of  the  Munid- 
pal  Corporarions  of  England  and  WaleSji 
was  opened  2d  Sept.  at  the  rooms  of  the 
commission,  32  Parliament  Street,  and 
is  now  in  active  progress.  The  commis- 
sion, under  the  great  seal,  appoints  Mr. 
Blackburne,  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Messrs. 
G.  Long,  F.  Dwarris,  S.  A.  Rumball, 
G.  H.  Wilkinson,  T.  J.  Hogg,  P.  Ring, 
ham,  D.  Jardine,  R.  Whitcombe,  J.  E. 
Drinkwater,  E.  J.  Gambier,  T.  F.  EUis, 
J.  Booth,  H.  Roscoe,  C  Austin,  E.  Rush^ 
ton,  A.  E,  Cockbum,  J.  Buckle,  and  D. 
Maude,  to  be  the  commissioners;  Mr. 
Blackburn  being  the  commissioner  of  the 
London  Board,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes 
the  secretary  and  solicitor.  The  com- 
mission, vesting  the  most  comprehensive 
powers,  directs  the  commissioners  to  pro» 
ceed  with  despatch  in  collecting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  defects  in  the  muni- 
cipal corporate  constitutions,  to  enable 
Parliament,  if  possible,  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  these  municipal  institutions 
early  in  the  next  session.  The  nume- 
rous corporations  of  England  and  Waleft 
are  apportioned  into  nine  circuits  or  ter- 
ritorial districts;  two  commissioners  being 
appointed  to  each  circuit.  The  corpora* 
tion  of  the  city  of  London  is  subjected  to 
the  same  searching  investigation.  Oh 
the  20th  Sept.  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall  Coffeehouse,  for  devising  the 
best  means  of  aidinp^  the  corporation  com- 
missioners in  their  mquiries  into  the  state 
of  the  London  corporations  and  munici- 
pal companies,  when  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  business  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens. 

The  thirty  boroughs  to  which  charters 
of  incorporation  are  proposed  to  be  given 
under  the  Lord  Chancellot^s  bill  (seep. 
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169)  are  as  follow  t— Birmingham,  Blacks 
bum,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton,  Bury, 
Chatham,  Cheltenham,  Devonport,  Dud- 
ley, Frome,  Gateshead,  HalifiEix,  Hudders- 
field,  Manchester,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Old- 
ham, Rochdale,  Salford,  Sheffield,  South 
Shields,  Stoke-upon- Trent,  Stroud,  Sun. 
derland,  Tynemouth,  Wakefield,  Warring, 
ton,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  Wolverhampton. 
SepL  8.  The  young  Queen  of  Portugal, 
Donna  Maria  II.  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Braganza  and 
suite,  having  been  conveyed  from  Havre 
by  his  Majesty's  steam-vessel  the  Soha 
The  two  royal  visitors  were  received  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  crowned  heads; 
and  having  received  special  invitations 
from  the  King  and  Queen,  they  proceeded 
to  Windsor,  where  they  were  entertained 
with  all  the  hospitality  for  which  his 
Majesty  is  so  distinguished.  On  the  15th, 
the  young  Queen  and  the  Duchess  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth,  where  they  were 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria.      The 


next  d^  they  embarked  on  board  the  Soho 
for  Lisix>n,  where,  it  was  expected,  they 
would  arrive  in  eight  days. 

In  attempting  to  relieve  the  foundations 
of  Bath  Abbey  from  the  load  of  dirt  and 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  round 
them  for  centuries,  the  workmen  have  un- 
expectedly  opened,  under  the  eastern  but- 
tresses, part  of  the  shafts  and  the  bases  of 
four  columns,  upon  which  the  original  su- 
perstructure was  evidently  laid;  and  they 
have  «lso  discovered  indications  of  a  more 
continued  line  of  architectural  elevations, 
evidently  the  portions  of  an  original  and 
extended  building,  of  finished  composi- 
tion. Of  the  date  of  these  curious  re- 
mains nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained: 
but  the  probability  is,  that  they  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Bath  (A.D.  676),  and  that  in 
building  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  found- 
ed or  rebuilt  by  Offa,  about  A.  D.  780; 
these  fragments,  previously  existing  ther^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  already  described 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

Aug.  ^4,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  second  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, to  take  the  surname  and  bear  tiie  arms  of 
Egerton  only. 

Aug.  SO.  4()th  Foot,  Capt.  Sam.  Dilman  Prit- 
chard,  52d  Foot,  to  be  Major. 

71SL  Foot,  Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  Chas.  Grey,  to  be 
Lieut.-Col. 

Sept.i.  John  Wm.  Gray,  of  Stockton  upon- 
Tecs,  ki  compliance  with  the  will  of  Dorothy 
Scui field,  of  Newcastle,  to  take  the  surname  and 
arms  of  Smitli  only. 

Sept.  4.  The  Right  Hon.  C.  Manners  Sutton, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  6.  C.  B. 

Sept.  6.  Sir  James  Parke,  Sir  John  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  and  Sir  Alex.  Johnston,  Kuts.  to  be  of 
tiie  Privy  Council. — Leonard  Edmonds,  esq.  to 
be  Cleik  of  the  Patents. 

7fHh  Foot,  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Duncan  Macdou- 
gall,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Capt.  J.  C.  Young,  to  be 
Mijor. 

Sept.  13.  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  be  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland. 

Duke  of  Argyll,  to  be  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household,  and  swoin  of  the  Privy  Council. 

49th  Foot,  Capt.  Edm.  Morris,  to  be  Major. 

Sept.  i6.  Maj.-Gcnerals  Arthur  Brooke  and 
John  Alex.  Wallace,  to  be  K.C.B. 

71st Foot,  Majors.  D.  Pritchard,  to  be  Miyor. 

Sept  17.  63rd  Foot,  Major  J.  W.  Fairtlough, 
to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  brevet  Major  Pery  Baylee,  to 
be  Major. 

The  36th  Foot  to  bear  on  it^  colours  and  ap. 
pointmeuts  the  word  *'  Roleia,**  in  commemora- 
tion of  Its  distinguished  conduct  on  the  17lh  Aug. 
1808  ;  aUo  the  word  "Corunna." 

Sept.  SO.  8th  Light  Dragoons,  Maj.  Jas.  Per- 
ceval, to  be  M«jor. 

The  New  Ecclesiastical  Board  in  Ireland. — 
The  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Abp. 
of  Dublin,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Abp.  of  Cashel, 
Bp.  of  Kildare,  Bp.  of  Derry,  Bp.  of  Killaloe, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sadlier,  F.  T.  C.  D.;  Thos.  Quin,  esq. 
LL.B. ;  John  C.  Erck,  esq.  LL.B. 


Aev.  Ld.  C.  Paulet,  Preb.  in  Sariun  Cath. 

Hev.  J.  Ball,  St.  Giles  V.  Oxford. 

Kev.  J.  Bttsteed,  Liscleary  R.  co.  Cork. 

ilev.  J.  Clark,  Uldale  R.  Cumberland. 

Rev.  6.  Coldham,  Olemsford  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  J.  Cox,  Poslingford  V.  Su£F61k. 

Rev.  W.  Davies,  Llanguullo  R.  co*  Cardigan. 

Rev.  R.  Ekius,  Foike  R.  co.  Dorset. 

Rev.  J.  Fenton,  Ousby  R.  Cumberland. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Foxton,  Hoghton  P.  C.  co.  Lancaster.' 

Rrv.  T.  Harding,  Bexley  V.  Kent. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Harrison,  Gayton  R.  Lincolushire. 

Rev.  T.  Home,  Mursley  R.  *Bucks. 

Rev.  W.  Jackson, St.  Andrew's  V.Penrith, 

Rev.  W.  Lucas,  Billorkby  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  R.  Mayor,  CoppenltM II  R.  Chester 

Rev.  R.  Morris,  Eatingtoii  V.  co.  Warwick. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Nash,  Kilcaikin  V.  Ireland. 

Rev.  M.  Powell,  St.  Bride's  V.  Glamorganshire, 

Rev.  J.  Prowett,  Catfield  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  G.  Topping,  RockhflfeP.  C.  Cumberland. 

Rev.  D.  Veysie,  Daventry  P.  C.  co.  Northampton* 

Rev.  R.M.White,  Aveley  V.  Essex. 

Rev.  T.  Williams,  Langwin  R.  Pembroke. 

Rev.  J.  Wilson,  Folkingham  R.  co.  L  ncoln. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Dakins,  Chap,  to  the  Duke  of  Cuid<* 

berland. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Porklington,  Chap,  to  the  Marqub 

Camden. 


MeMBEA  RETUIINED  TO   PARLIAMENT, 
County  of  Bute.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm. 
Rae,  of  St.  Catherine's,  Bart. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Grey,  Bp.  of  Hereford,  to  a  Preb. 
in  Westminster  Abbey, 


BIRTHS. 

July  30.    At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  wife 

of  Capt.  Baird,   l5th  Hussars,  a  dau ^31.  At 

H!ghtield-hou!>e,    Exmouih,   the   wife  of  J.  R. 

Wise,  esq.  a  son. At  Stockbridge.  Hants,  the 

wife  of  the  Rcv.  C.  Eckersali,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Yarmouth,  the  wife  of  the  Hofl. 
£dw.  Pellew,  a  dau. 

Aug.  1.  The  Cou litres  of  Lichfield,  a  son."^-— 
4.  At  Clovelly  court,  Devon,  the  Lady  Mary  Ham- 

lyn  Williams,  a  dau. 5.  At  Northbrook-hoose, 

near  Exeter,  tl>e  lady  of  Major  HodgM>n,  a  dau. 

^Al  Chelton-had.  Suffolk,  Viscountess  Forbes, 

a  son  and  heir. 6.  At  the  Rectory,  Souldera, 

the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Ri»lev,  a  son. K). 
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Births  and  Marriages. 


[Sept. 


The  wife  of  the  Ret.  Dr.  Rowley,  Master  of  Uoi- 

ver»ity  College,  Oxford,  a  »ou. At  Lee,  Kent, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Shaw,  a  son. ^The  wife  of  Col. 

Caicieroo  of  Nea  House,  near  Christchurrh,  Hants, 

Hon. U.  At  Hoclie>ter,  Mr«».  Edw.  Hawkins, 

wife  of  Krv.  the  Provost  of  Oriel  Coll,  Oxford, 
ft  son. In  Wimpolcst.  the  wife  of  Deputy- 
Assistant  Commiss.-Ken.  James  Wi!&on,  a  son. 
-^-'In  John  St.  Adelphi,  the  wife  of  James  Rud- 

dell  Todd,  e»q.  M.P.  a  daa. la  Whitehall-pl. 

the  wife  of  Gko.   Ueuuie,  esq.  a  dau. 13.  At 

the  Duke   of  Bedford's,   Belgrave  square.  Lady 

Wriothesley  Russell,  a  son  and  heir. \b.  At 

Leghorn,  the   lady  of  Sir    T.  Whelan,    a    son. 

16.    At    Bonehill,   co.  Sufford,   Lady  Jane 

Peel,  a  son. 17.  At  Houghton,  co.  York,  the 

wife  of  the  Hon.Chas.  Laogdale,  a  dau. — At  Dub- 
lin, the  wife  of  Maurice  O'Conneli,  esq.  M.P.  a 

dau. ao.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Baird,  of  London,  bf 

three  daughters. 23.  The  wife  of  Chas.  Berke- 
ley, esq.  of  Montagu  St.  Russell  sq.  a  sou. 24. 

The  wife  of  Maj.  Thos.  Cox  Kirby,  of  Taunton,  a 

ciav. S6.  At  Greenham  Lodgp,  Berks,  the  wife 

of    Lieut.  Col.     Bourchier,    a    dau. 9P.     At 

Crutcksfield,  Berwickshire,  the  wife  of  Captaio 

Slight.  Bombay  Engineers,  a  sou. ^31.  In  Poit- 

man-sq.  tlie  Lady  Helena  Cooke,  a  dau. ^At 

TwiekeahatD,  the  lady  of  Sir  H.  WUlock,  a  dau. 
——At  Falham  House,  the  lady  of  the  Lord  Bp. 
of  London,  a  son. 

Lately.     At  Bruges,  the  wife   of  Sir   David 
Ciiuyngbun,  of  Milneraig,  a  dau. 

8^,  1.    At  Heavitree,  the  wife  of  Col.  Dela- 

main,  a  son. 3.  At   the  Warden's   lodgings, 

Merton  Coll.  Oxford,  Lady  Carmichael  Anstru- 

ther,  a  son. 1.   In  Sussex-pl.  RegentVpark, 

the  lady,  of  LieutM^en.  Sir  James  Lyon,  a  dau. 
6.  At  Stebbing  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

H.  Porklington,  a  son. 9.  In  Wilton  Crescent, 

the  wife  of  Capt.  Browniow  Knox,  a  son. 10. 

At  Great  Hadham,  the  wife  of  H.  G.  Ward,  esq. 

M.P.  a  dau. 14.    Lady  Caroline  Calcraft,  a 

dau.'— 15.  At  Chelmsford,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  A. 

St.  John  Mildmay,  a  dau. At  Ryde,  the  wife 

of  Lieut.-Col.  Armitage,  Coldstream  Guards,  a 
d«a.— — 16.  io  Russell.pl.  the  wife  of  Mr.  Scr- 
geant  Adams,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  <7.    At  Madras,  Capt.  Chas.  Listock  Boi- 
leau,  to  Amelia,  only  child  of  Lieut.-Geo.  Sir 

Fred.  Adam,  Governor  of  Madras. April  29. 

At  Mangalore,  East  Indies,  Capt.  Horatio  Nelson 
Noble,  40th  Madras  Native   Infantry,  to  Mary 

Greir,  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  George  Jackson. 

M'ly  33.  At  Longwood-house.  St.  Helena,  Capt. 
H.  Harris,  Commander  of  the  LowUier  Castle,  to 
Henrietta,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Montgomerie. 
Aug.  IP.  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  Mr. 
Alex.  Black,  of  Tavistock  st.  to  Marianne-Jitne 
Hume,  Sd  dau.  of  the  late  James  Hume,  and  niece 

of  Joseph  Hume,  esq.  M.P. ao.  At  Oreasley, 

Xieut.-Col.  Hancox,  of  Woodborough  Hall,  co. 
Nottingham,  to  Caroline-Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 
Lancelot  Kolleston,  esq.  of  Wataall  Hall,  and 

granddau.  of  tlie  late  Sir  G.  Chetwyad,  Bart. 

.  S7.  At  Pimlico,  Henry  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  3d  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Chas. 

and  Lady  Bagot. At  Great  Saxham,   Suffolk, 

the  Rev.  Arthur  Canighan,  Rector  of  Barrow,  to 
Julia,  youngest  dau.  of  Thos.  Mills,  esq.  of  Great 

Siixham  Hall. At  St.  James's,  the  Rev.  John 

Warneford,  of  Mirkleham,  Surrey,  to  Anna- 
Maria,  only  dau.  oftlielhte  Rev.  E.  Parry,  Rector 

of  Llanferas,  Denbighshire. At  Wooler,  the 

Rev.  L.  Shafto  Oide,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen. 
-Orde,  of  Weetwood  Ilall,  to  Anna-Maria-Char- 
lotte, eldest  dau.  of  S  r  Horace  St.  Paul,  of  Ewart 

Park. S6.  At  Finchley,  the  Rev.  J.  Colborne, 

of  FramptoDuponSevern,  to  Miss  Wynch. 

99.  At  Harrold,  Bedfordshire,  the  Rev.  Kempe 
Richardson,  Rector  of  Leire,  Leicestershire,  to 

Fanny,  eldest  daa.  of  James  Taylor,  esq. John 

Staunton,  esq.  M.D.  of  Leamington  Priors,  to 
Mary-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  T.  Lambert 
Snow,     of  Tidmington,    co.    Worcester. At 


Chriftchorch,  St.  Maiyleboae,  the  Ker.  W.  May- 

naid,  of  Liveipool,  to  Esther  Cooper,  dao.  of  late 

T.  S.  Aldersey,  e^.  of  Lisson  Gruvf. At  the 

British  Legauon,  at  Munich,  Chas.  Woodmass,  of 
Montagu-sq.,  esq.,  to  the  Hon.  Harriet  Eiskina, 

7th  dau.  of  Lord  £r5kioe. At  Su  Mary's,  Bry- 

anston-.sq.  Beuj.  Travell  Phillips,  esq.  C«pt.  7t|| 
Bengal  Cavalry,  to  M.  H.  Sophia,  only  clul<l  of 

MmJ.  James  Marrie. At  Boguor,  Sussex,  the 

R4fv.  Lord  Thos.  U«y,  youngest  Kother  of  th« 
Marq.  of  Tweeddalc,  and  Rector  of  Rend lesham* 
Suffolk,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Alex. 

Kinloch,  of  GilinertOD. At  Rednock  House, 

tlic  Kev.  H.  Wiuter  Shcppard,  to  Mary  Anna, 
dau.  ot  Litut.Gen.  Alex.  Graham  Stiriiog.-— ^ 
At  Lincoln,  Capt.  Blaxland,  51st  regt.  M<tdraa 
Army,  to  Anne,  2d  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Kent, 

Linc-oln. ^The  Rev.  W.  Palm,  of  Stifford,  Eft. 

sex,  to  Miss  Loug,  of  Barnsbury.park,  Iftlingtoii. 

31.  At  St.  James's,  T.  Leyboum,  esq.  fteoior 

Professor  of  Matheraaiics  at  Sandhurst,  to  Mari- 
anne, dau.  of  W.  Harper  Dobson,  esq.  of  Harlow. 

^At  Claphani,  H.  Syke:*  Thornton,  nf  BattcrscA 

Rise,  e»q.  eldest  son  of  the  late  U.  Tltornteiw 
c&q.  M.  P.,  to  Hamet-Maiia,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Dealtry,  D.D. ;  and  also  Uie  Rev.  C. 
Forstei,  to  Laura,  youngest  dau.  of  the  said  laic 
H.  Thornton,  esq. 

Sept.  1.  At  Clapham,  the  Rer.  R.  Tonng,  V^ 
car  of  Riseley,  Bedfoidshire,  tf>  Car oliue-E lien, 
eldest  dau.  of  Gen.  J.  S.  Wood. — —At  Trinity 
Church,  Marylebooe,  Maj.  Hall,  1st  Life  Gnarda, 
to  Jemima-Caroline,  only  dau.  of  J.  Pole  Carew, 
esq. 2.  At  Richmond,  Yorkshiie,  Capt.  Hamp- 
ton, of  Henllys,  co.  Anglesey,  to  Frances-EIift. 
only  child  of  Thos.  Panson,  esq.,  of  Prior  House. 

• ^3.  At  Handsworth,  the  Ker.  Chas.  Smith, 

Rector  of  Newton,  Suffolk,  to  Susanna,  dau*  of 
J.  L.  Moilliet,  esq  ,  of  Hamstead  Hall,  Stafibid- 

shire. At  Grendon,  Sir  John  Haomer,  of  Han- 

mer  and  Battisfield  Park,  co.  Flint,  Bart.  M.  P.  for 
Shrewsbury,  to  Georgiana,  youngest  dau.  of  Sir 

Geo.  Chetwynd,  Bart,  of  Greudon  Hall. At 

Dawlish,  the   Rev.   Rich.  Radcliffe,    Rector   of 
Skryne,  co.  Meaih,  to  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  S. 

Garnet,  esq.  or  Summerseat. At  Hentham,  co. 

Denbigh,  £.  H.  Brown,  Rector  of  Middleton  io 
Tcesdale,  to  Marianne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Peel,  esq.,  of  Stapenhill,  ro.  Derb. — AtGreystoke, 
Cumberland,  Capt.  Washington,  K.N  ,  to  Ellen, 

dau.  of  Rev.  H.  Askew. 7.  At  Iweme  Minster, 

Dorset,  II.  Corbet  Singleton,  esq.  of  Aclare,  co. 
Meath,  to  Jane  Perceval  Loftus,  youngest  dau.  of 

the  late  Gen.  and  the  Lady  Eliz.  Loftus. ^At 

Field  Dalling,  Norfolk,  Mr.  Geo.  Brooke,  of 
Eastrheap,  London,  to  Mary-Ann,  elcst  dau.  of 

the  Rev.  Wm.  Upjohn. 10.  At  Brighton,  the 

Rev.  J.  Sortain,  to  Bridget  Margaret,  3d  dau.  of 

the  late  Sir  Patrick  Macgregor,  Bart. ^At  St. 

James's,  the  Rev.  H.  Stevens,  Vicar  of  Wilming* 
ton,  to  Mary-Frances,  eldest  dan.  of  Col.  Bing- 
ham.  At  Sherbourne,  Warwickshire,  Capt.  F. 

F.  W.  Rooke,  R.N.,  to  Harriet,  5th  dau.  of  the 

late  N.  Hyde, esq.  of  Ardwick,  Lancashire. 1 1. 

Edward  Trollope,  esq.  son  of  late  Rev.  A.  W.  T., 
D.D.  of  Christ's  Hospital,  to  Mary-Ann,  daa.  of 
Walker  W.  Wilby,   esq.  of  St.  Bartliolonew's 

Hospital. 12.  At  Nevern,  in   Pembrokeshire, 

Dr.  Rowlands,  of  Chatham,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Bowen,  of  Beir^  Hill,  5th  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 

Bowen,   esq.    of  Llwyngwair. ^At  Bromptf>o, 

John  Roberts,  esq.  to  Maria,  dau.  of  Edw.  Gib- 
bon*, esq.,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Sir  John 

Gibbons,  of  Stanwell  pi.  Middlesex,  Bart. 1'4. 

At  Goatiiurst,  Somersetshire,  Capt.  Kemmis, 
Gien.  Guards,  to  Henrietta.Anne,  dau.  of  Col. 
Tynte,  of  Halswell  House.  Somersrtshire,  M.  P. 

for  Bridgwater. 17.  At  Greenwich,  Petci  Foa- 

ter,  esq.  of  Ditchingham  Cottage,  Norfolk,  to 
Clara-Susan,  9d  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Bohun, 
Rector  of  Depden,  Suffolk.  —At  Chaifont  St. 
Peter's,  Bucks,  R.  Da  Pre  Alexander,  esq.  son  of 
Sir  R.  Alexander,  Bart,  to  Eliza  Nembhard,  dan. 

of  the  late  B.  B.  Nembhard,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

18.  At  Dawlish,  H.  F.  Weir,  esq.  eldest  ton  of 
Hector  Weir,  esq.  of  Haxter  House,  Tainertoo, 
to  Margaret,  dau*  of  the  late  W.  Floyde,  esq.  of 
E.xeier. 
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Ges,  Sir  James  Affleck,  Babt. 

Jug.  10.  At  Dalbam  hall»  Suffdk, 
Sir  James  Affleck,  the  third  Baronet  of 
that  place  (1782),  a  General  in  the  army, 
and  for  tbirty*eight  years  Lieut.. Colonel 
of  the  15th  dragoons* 

The  first  Baronet  of  t^e  family  was 
Sir  James's  uncle,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Affleck,  so  created  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  Commander  of  the 
centre  division  in  the  memorable  engage- 
ment between  Sir  George  Rodney  and 
the  Comte  de  Grasse.  The  title  having 
been  conferred  with  remainder  to  the 
Admiral's  brothers,  it  was  first  inherited 
by  his  nephew  Sir  Gilbert,  who  dying  in 
1808  without  issue,  it  devolved  on  his 
eousin-german  Sir  James;  and  he  also 
having  now  deceased  unmarried,  it  de- 
scends a  third  time  to  a  collateral  heir. 

Sir  JamQs  was  the  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Affleck,  by  Miss  Mary  Proc- 
tor. He  commenced  his  military  career 
as  Ensign  in  the  43d  foot  Feb.  29,  1776^ 
in  the  following  April  he  went  ottt  to 
America,  where  he  remained  until  tht 
end  of  1778,  when  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  wound  received  at  Rhode  Island, 
he  returned  to  England,  with  the  rank  of 
Captain.  In  the  following  spring  he 
again  went  to  America,  but  returned  in 
the  same  year  with  the  regiment.  In 
Sept.  1779  he  received  a  company  in  the 
26th,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Captain- 
Lieutenancy  of  the  23d  light  dragoons, 
in  Jan.  1782,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
March  following.  In  1786  he  returned 
to  England  in  consequence  of  ill-health  ; 
and  in  Julv  of  that  ^ear  obtained  the 
Majority  of  the  19th  light  dragoons.  In 
the  spring  of  1789  he  went  a  second  time 
to  India,  and  in  1791  again  returned  from 
ill-health. 

He  received  the  brevet  of  Lt.-C<^onel 
in  1794s  and  in  1795  the  Lieut.- Colonelcy 
of  the  16th  light  dragoons,  which  he  re- 
tained to  his  death.  He  vms  promoted, 
to  the  brevet  of  Colonel,  Jan.  1,  1796; 
was  appointed  Brigadier- General  in  Ire- 
land in  May  1803;  a  Major- Geneiai 
1805,  lieut.-General  1811,  and  General 
1825. 

Sir  James  Affleck  succeeded  to  the 
Baronetcy  July  16,  1808.  He  has  died 
unmarried ;  and  is  succeeded  in  the  title 
by  the  Rev.  Sir  Robert  AMeck,  Reetor 
of  Silkstone  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  Pr&» 
bendary  of  York. 

Major- Gen.  Blackwell,  C.B. 
Atig.28,  At  Cheltenham,  Major- Gen. 
Nathaniel  Blackwell,  C.B.  late  Governoc 
of  Tobago. 


This  officer  entered  the  army  a«  En* 
si^  m  the  9Adi  foot,  and  obtained  Mi 
I^euteaatttcy  in  the  same  cotm.  He 
served  in  those  ranks  at  Gibnutar,  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  East  li»- 
dies,  during  the  Mysore  war,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Seringapatam.  He  returned  to 
England  in  bad  health ;   and  Dee.   li, 

1800,  was  appointed  to  a  company  in  the 
3d  Battalion  of  the  60th  foot,  from  which 
he  was  removed  to  the  41st  foot,  Aug-  7, 

1801.  With  the  lattelr  he  served  in  Ca- 
nada for  four  years ;  ai«d  then,  returning  • 
to  England,  was  appointed  Aid-de«ca{iip 
to   Major- Gen.   the    Earl  of   Banbury. 
He  next  obtained  a  Majoxity  in  the   1st 
West   India  r^ment,    vnth  which  hte- 
served  at  Dominica^  Barbadoes,  and  Ati- 
tigua,  and  was  present  at  the  oaptane  of 
the  Danish  islands  of  St.   Thomas  and  • 
Santa  Cruz.     In  1806  be  was  appointed 
Lt-CoL  in  the  4th  West  India  lament. 
He  commanded  the  troops  sent  from  Bsif-» 
badoes  to    Marie    G'alante,  when    tbat'^ 
island  was  attacked  by  ^e  French,  and 
was  preseirt  at  the  redoctioTi  of  Marti- 
niqCie  aiid  Giiadaloupe.     In  1811  he  was 
appcHnted  Lieut- Coi.  in  the  ^2d   foot,' 
and  in  Oct.  1812  embarked  with  the  2d 
battalion  of    that  regiment    for    Spain, 
when  he  joined  the  army  on  its  crossing 
the  Bidassoa,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of   the    Nive.      On   die    Krng*ft 
birth-day  in  1814  he  received  the  brevet 
rank  of  Colonel;  and,  at  the  latter  end 
of  June,  1815,  he  embarked  with  faia' 
rcffiment  for  France^  where  it  remained 
a  few  months. 

In  1819  Col.  Blaekwell  was  ^pointed 
Commandant  of  th&  Hibernian  Sefaool*- 
Dublin.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Mi^r-- 
Genend  in  1825,  and  was  appointed  Oo« 
vemor  and  Commander-i«-Chief  of  To- 
bago April  17, 18S8.  He  returned  inm 
that  colony  about  a  twelv«moiitii  a^^. 

CoLONCL  M.  W.  Browivz. 

Jmie  31.  At  Taj^w,  BuckingiMtiii- 
sh^e,  C^ond  Marmadake  Wittiamson 
Browne,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Couii* 
paiiy*s  Artillery,  on  their  Bengal  esta-* 
Wisament. 

This  officer  was  brotiier  to  Lieut- Gten« 
Sir  Thomas  Boowne,  K.C.B.  He  was 
appointed  a  cadet  in  1790,  and  went  eiit 
to  India  at  a  very  early  period  of  lilb. 
In  June  1792  he  was  promoted  t»  be 
Lieut^iant-fireworker  iit  the  Bengd'  Ar- 
tillery. In  1797-ahe  was  Adjutattt  anil 
Quarter-itaaster  to  the  artiUery  of  dU 
army  asseml^d  at  Luckaiaw;  and  kt 
179B-9  Major  of  Brigeie  to  that  m 
tacked  to  Sir  James  Cang's  artny  assmi- 
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bled  on  the  north-west  frontier.    In  1799 
he  had  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
artillery  sent  out  against  several  refrac- 
tory forts  in  the  Benares  district ;   and 
in  Nov.  1800  he  was  appointed  Quarter- 
roaster  to  the  2d  battalion  of  artillery, 
which  post  he  held  until  promoted  to  be 
Major  of   Brigade  to  the  regiment  in 
March  1806.     From  Feb.  to  Nov.  1800 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  experimental 
horse  artillery*     He  served  during  the 
whole  of  the  campaign  against  the  Mah- 
rattas  from  Aug.  1803  to  July  1805.    In 
Jan.  1809  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Com- 
missary of  Ordnance;  on  the  1st  Nov. 
1821  to  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
staff  situation  held  by  officers  of  the  ar- 
tillery— that  of    Principal   Commissary* 
He  was  also  for  twelve  years,  from  Nov. 
1809  to  Jan.  1822,  one  of  the  agents  of 
army  clothing.    At  the  latter  date,  after 
having  served  thirtv  and  a  half  years  in 
the  East  Indies  without  visiting  Europe, 
and  having  been  absent  from  his  duty 
only  nineteen  months  on  account  of  his 
health  during  that  period,    Lieut- CoL 
Browne  at  length  resigned  his  staff  situ- 
ation, and  returned  home. 

^     Capt.  Harvey,  C.B. 
July  16.     At  Thetford,  in  his  70th 
year,  Booty  Harvey,  esq.  a  Post  Captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  C.B. 

Captain  Harvey  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Mr*  Thomas  Harvey,  a  respectable 
farmer  of  Wordwell  in  Suffolk,  by  Miss 
Pawsey  of  Hawstead,  in  the  same 
county.  He  was  born  at  Wordwell, 
May  4>,  1764,  and  entered  the  navy  under 
the  auspices  of  his  father's  landlord,  Vice- 
Adm.  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  as  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Arethusa  frigate,  com* 
manded  by  Capt.  Digby  Dent,  with  whom 
he  sailed  for  St.  Helena  in  1775.  He 
subsequently  joined  the  Montreal  32, 
Capt.  Stair  Douglas,  which  frigate,  after 
visiting  Quebec,  was  captured  by  two 
French  line-of-battle  ships,  on  the  Medi« 
terranean  station,  in  1779. 

After  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Mr.  Harvey  was  patronized  by  his  ne- 
phew, Lord  Hervey,  under  whom  he 
served  in  various  ships  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  American  war.  During  the 
ensuing  peace,  he  was  successively  re- 
ceived on-board  the  Zebra  and  Falcon 
sloops,  in  the  West  Indies ;  Unicom  20, 
for  a  passage  home,  after  suffering  ship- 
wreck in  the  Cyrus  transport ;  Leviathan 
74,  and  Arssuance  44s  employed  in  con- 
veying stores  to  Halifax. 

The  last-named  being  paid  off  in  1792, 
and  his  noble  patron  then  abroad,  Mr. 
Harvey  next  entered  on-board  a  West 
Indiaman ;  from  which  he  was  impressed 
by  the  Vanguard  74,  lit  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hostilities  against  France  in 
1793.    Having   then  passed  his  exami* 


nation   about  three  years,  be  was  im- 
mediately rated  Master^  Mate  of  that 
ship;    and   shortly   afterwards    recom- 
mended   to   the   notice   of    Sir    John 
Jervis,  from  whom  he  received  bis  first 
commission  at  the  Leeward  IsUmds,  la 
1794w     He  shortly  after  joined  the  Ven- 
geance 74,  pro-temp,  and  landed  with  a 
party  of  seamen  to  co-operate  with  the 
army  in   Guadaloupe.     After  a  veiy  se- 
vere attack  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Anti- 
gua, from  the  effects  of  which  he  did  not 
for  a  long  period  recover,  Lieut  Harvey 
returned  home  in  the  Boyne.     fiKs  next 
appointment  was  to  the  Salisbury  50^  in 
which  he  once  more  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  again  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  wrecked,  at  the  Isle  of  Vache^ 
near  Jamaica,  May  13,  1796.   He  shordv 
after  was  appointed  to  the  Canada,  which 
bore  Sir  John  B.  Warren's  broad  pen- 
dant in  the  action  with  Mons.  Bomp«rd» 
off  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  Oct* 
12,  1798 ;  and  formed  part  of  the  eiq>e- 
dition  to    Quiberon   in  the  summer  o£ 
1800.     In  November  of  that  year   he 
removed  to  the  Renown  74,  then  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  the  Cadiz  station  with 
the  flag  of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Mediterranean  under  that 
officer  and  Sir  IL  J.  Strachan,  until  the 
spring  of  1805. 

Lieut.  Harvey  afterwards  served   in 
the  Bellona  74,  from  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed First  Lieutenant  of  the  Fou- 
droyant  80,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren,   a  short  time  previous  to  the 
capture  of  the  Marengo  and  Belle  Poule» 
by  the  squadron  under  that  officer's  or* 
ders.    Having  performed  the  service  of 
safely  conducting  the  former  prize  into 
port,  Lieut.   Harvey  was  promoted  to 
the  itmk  of  Commander,  May  20, 1806. 
On  the  evening  of   Dec.    10,   1810; 
Capt    Harvey,    then  commanding   the 
Rosario  10-gun-brig,  on  the  Dungeness 
station,  fell  in  with  two  privateers,  one 
of  which,  the  Mamelouck  of  16  guns  and 
45  men,  he  immediately  captuified;  and 
in  March  1812  he  made  a  very  spirited' 
attack  on  a  division  of  the  Boulogne  flo- 
tilla, which  ended  in  the  capture  of  two 
brigs,  driving  three  on  shore,  and  much 
damaging  several  others.     For  this  im- 
portant service  (his  official  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Marshall's  Royal 
Naval  Biography,  SuppL  Vol.  III.  p. 
73)  he  was  rewarded  with  a  post  commis- 
sion.     He  afterwards  remained  unem- 
ployed until  Sept.  21,  1814,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  the  Porcupine 
22,  in  which,  however,  he  never  went  td 
sea.    Soon  after  pajdng  her  off,  he  lost 
the  use  of  his  left  side  by  a  paralytic 
attack.     He  was  rewarded  witn  the  in- 
signia of  a  C.B.  Dec.  8»  1815;  and  the 
out-pension    of    Greenwich    Hospital, 
Dec.  8,  18^. 
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William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
July  29.     At  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Smitb, 
in    Cadogan   Place,    aged    73,    William 
Wilberforce,  esq.  M.A.  the  venerable  op- 
ponent  of  slavery. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Wilberforce, 
esq.  a  merchant  of  Hull,  and  grandson  of 
William  Wilberforce,  esq.  who  twice 
served  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  town. 
The  family  name  is  of  local  origin  in 
Yorkshire,  being  derived  from  Wilberfoss, 
near  Pocklington,  the  manor  of  which 
was  possessed  by  the  family  until  sold  by 
William  Wilberfoss,  esq.  in  1719.  A 
branch  of  that  family  which  flourished  in 
the  city  of  York  in  the  17th  century  re- 
tained the  ancient  orthography.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  an  uncle,  William  Wil- 
berforce, esq.  of  Wimbledon  in  Surrey, 
who,  dying  in  1777,  was  buried  at  Wim- 
bledon, and  left  his  house  there  to  his 
celebrated  nephew.  His  widow  died  at 
Blackheath  in  1788 ;  and  she  was  aunt, 
not  only  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  but  to 
Messrs.  Thornton,  the  Members  for 
Hull,  Bridge  water,  and  Southwark.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  two  sisters,  one  of  whom 
never  married,  and  the  other  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  late  celebrated  James 
Stephen,  esq.  Master  in  Chancery  (a 
memoir  of  whom  will  be  found  in  our 
vol.  oil.  ii.  476.) 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  borri  August  24, 
1759,  in  the  handsome  old-fashioned 
mansion  in  the  High- street  of  Hull,  in 
which  Messrs.  Smith,  Brothers,  and  Co. 
lately  carried  on  their  business  as  bankers. 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of 
Pocklington ;  and  afterwards  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated B.  A.  1781,  M.A.  1788.  He  was  a 
contemporary,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  with  William  Pitt  and  Dr. 
Isaac  Milner,  afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
with  both  whom,  on  quitting  the  Uni- 
versity, he  made  a  tour  on  the  Conti* 
nent.  Having  become  of  age  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  general  election  of 
1780,  he  was  almost  unanimously  returned 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  native 
town ;  and  at  the  election  of  1784,  he  was 
not  only  re-elected  for  Hull,  but  also 
chosen  for  the  county  of  York,  for  which, 
as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  he  made  his 
election. 

It  was  at  the  particular  solicitation  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Clarkson  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  first  induced  to  interest 
himself  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  At 
their  first  interview,  he  appeared  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  some  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  Clarkson's  book  on  the  Slave 
Tmde;  but,  after  further  investigation, 
he  satisfied  himself  of  their  correctness, 
and  at  a  dinner  given  by  Bennet  Langton, 
he  consented  to  belong  to    a    society, 
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which  had  been  established  with  the  view 
of  canying  the  benevolent  object  of 
Clarkson  intoeffect.  Having  also  under- 
taken to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  gave  notice  of 
that  intention  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  1787,  In  1788  he  was  for 
some  time  very  iU,  and  in  consequence  of 
petitions  on  the  subject  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  a 
motion  in  his  name,  hoping  that  by  the 
next  session  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  him- 
self be  able  to  take  the  conduct  of  it. 
The  business  was  not,  however,  pro- 
ceeded with  until  nearly  twelve  months 
afterwards,  when  Mr,  Wilberforce's  firet 
motion  respecting  the  trade  in  slaves,  was 
carried  without  a  division;  in  the  next, 
however,  he  was  less  successful,  for  in 
1791  his  motion  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  pre- 
vent the  further  importation  of  African- 
negroes  into  the  British  colonies,  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  75.  In  1792,  having 
redoubled  his  eflforts,  and  been  greatly  as- 
sisted in  them  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
they  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
question  for  a  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade  was  carried,  only  85  having  voted 
against  it.  In  1807  an  act  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  trade  by  British  mer- 
chants, completed  all  that  the  Legislature 
could  accomplish  on  that  branch  of  the 
question. 

In  1797  Mr.  Wilberforce  published 
*<  An  Apology  for  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath;" and  also  a  work  entitled  "A 
Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Reli- 
gious System  of  Professed  Christians  in 
the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this 
Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christi-- 
anity,"  which  has  had  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation, having  passed  into  three  edi- 
tions within  twelve  months  of  its  publi- 
cation, and  twelve  or  fifteen  since.  It 
advocated  sentiments  in  religion  highly 
Calvinistic  and  enthusiastic  ;  and  was 
warmly  attacked  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  in  a  «  Letter "  aidressed  to 
the  author;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bel- 
sham,  in  a  "  Review;"  by  Dr.  Cogan,  in 
his  "Letters  to  William  Wilberforce, 
esq.  on  the  doctrine  of  Hereditary  De- 
pravity, by  a  Layman  ;•*  and  by  others. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  re-elected  without 
opposition  for  the  county  of  York,  at  the 
elections  of  1790,  1796,  1802,  and  1806 ; 
but  at  the  election  of  1807  had  to  en- 
counter a  powerful  competition  from  the 
two  great  families  of  Fitzwilliam  and 
LasceUes,  who  were  each  supposed  to 
have  spent  upwards  of  100,000/.  upon 
the  contest.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  however, 
was  supported  by  a  public  subscription 
collected  throughout  the  country,  and 
was  again  successful ;  the  numbers,  after 
an  almost  unparelleled  contest  of  fifteen 
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days,  being  as  follow : 
Mr.  WUberforce    .    .    .     .11,808 
Lord  Viscount  Milton    .     .  10,990 
Hon.  Henry  Lascelles     .     .  10,177 
So  that  the  last  named  (then  the  second 
son  of  Lord  Harewood,  but  now  Earl 
of  Harewood,)  was  excluded.     He  had 
pireviously  sat  for  the  county  in  two  par- 
liaments, from  1796  to  1806;   but  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  colleague    in   1806-7  had 
been   Walter  Fawkes,  esq.     The  above 
form  the  largest  number  of  voters  ever 
polled  at  a  county  election. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  published  at  this  pe- 
riod two  pamphlets  addressed  to  the  free- 
holders of  Yorkshire ;  one  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  the  other 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  election, 
arising  from  his  having  been  accused,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  contest,  with  some 
coalition  with  the  party  of  Lascelles. 

In  1812  Mr.  Wilberforce  retired  from 
t]he  representation  of  Yorkshire ;  and  was 
elected  for  Bramber,  for  which  borough 
be  also  sat  in  the  two  subsequent  parlia- 
ments, until  he  finally  retired  from  his 
senatorial  duties,  by  accepting  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds,  in  1825.  He  had  then  sat 
in  Parliament  for  forty-five  years ;  during 
a  part  of  which  his  influence  in  the  House 
had  been  superior  to  that  of  any  individual 
not  possessed  of  official  power.  It 
was  said  that  no  less  than  forty  mem- 
bers were  influenced  by  his  speech  on 
Lord  Melville's  prosecution,  when  he 
pronounced  the  conduct  of  that  states- 
man as  a  proper  subject  for  censure, 
though  he  acknowledged  his  talents  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  In- 
dia. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  possessed  in  perfec- 
tion the   two  most  essential  attributes 
of    popular    declamation — the    choicest 
flow  of  pure  and  glowing  English,  and 
the  finest  modulation  of  a  sweet  and 
powerful    voice.      The    copiousness  of 
expression  which  a  classical    education 
conferred,  and  the  ardent  zeal  which  be- 
longed to  his   religion  and  his  temper, 
were    the    other    properties   which    he 
possessed.      The  exclusive  and  limited 
system  of   opinions  which  he  adopted, 
not  only  with  sincerity  but  with  passion, 
rendered  him  earnest,  vehement,  affect- 
ing, where  a  philosopher  would  be  indif- 
ferent and  frigid.    This  is  the  great  supe- 
riority in  force  and  persuasiveness  which 
the  partizan  or  the  bigot  has  over  the 
man  of  enlarged  views  and  liberal  senti- 
ments.    That  he  was  often  unconsciously 
led   into   exaggeration,  and   unwittingly 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  truth, — that 
he  sometimes  allowed  his  feelings  to  pre- 
dominate over  his  reason,  and  attributed 
unworthy  motives  to  those  whose  honour 
was  as  spotless  as  his  own,  cannot  be  de- 
wd;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  devoted 


all  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  to  the  promotion  of  those  ohrjects 
which  in  his  view  were  likely  to  conduce 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind. 
In  the  course  of  his  parliamentary^  career, 
he  supported  Catholic  emancipation  and 
Parliamentaij  reform;  reprobated  tbe 
lotteries  as  injurious  to  public  morals; 
insisted  that  the  employment  of  boys  of 
a  tender  age  in  the  sweeping  of  chimnies 
was  a  most  intoleraue  cruelty;  and 
shortly  after  the  hostile  meeting  tock. 
place  between  Tieniey  and  Pitt,  at- 
tempted, although  in  vain,  to  procure  a 
legislative  enactment  against  duelling. 
By  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  be  has 
been  described  as  the  ^  the  venerable  pa- 
triarch of  the  cause  of  the  slaves ;  whose 
days  were  to  be  numbered  by  acts  of 
benevolence  and  piety :  whose  whole  life 
had  been  devoted  to  the  highest  interests 
of  religion  and  charity." 

In  1823  Mr.  Wilberforce  published  an 
'<  Appeal  to  the  religion,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in 
the  West  Indies."  He  was  the  writer  of 
an  introductory  essay  to  Wetherspoon's 
Treatises  on  Justification  and  Regene- 
ration, in  a  series  of  Christian  Authors 
published  at  Glasgow ;  and  he  also  made 
many  communications  to  the  ChristiiBn 
Observer. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  married,  at  Walcot 
church,  near  Bath,  May  30,  1797,  Bar- 
bars,  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Spooner, 
esq.  of  Elmdon  House  in  Warwickshire, 
and  a  merchant  in  Birmingham,  and 
niece  by  her  mother  to  the  first  Lord 
Calthorpe.  With  this  lady  he  received  a 
handsome  fortune.  From  the  expenses 
of  his  Yorkshire  elections,  however,  and 
other  circumstances,  his  property  was 
considerably  diminished  before  his  death. 
He  had  latterly  resided  at  a  house  near 
Hendon  in  Middlesex,  called  Highwood 
Hill;  and  the  present  Lord  Chancdllor 
is  known  to  have  presented  one  of  his 
sons  to  a  valuaUe  benefice  in  Kent,  with 
the  view  that  he  should  be  the  better 
enabled  to  exercise  his  filial  duties  in 
affording  a  country  residence  to  his  fiither. 
Mr.  WUberforce  had,  in  consequence^  for 
the  last  year  or  two,  princip^y  divided 
his  time  between  that  place,  and  the 
house  of  another  son,  a  clergyman  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  He  has  left  io  all,  four 
sons.  The  eldest,  William  Wilberforce^ 
esq.  is  now  resident  on  the  continent; 
2.  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilberforce  is 
Rector  of  East  Farleigh  near  Maid- 
stone, to  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  183- ;  3.  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  is  Rector  of 
Brixton  in  the  Isle  of  Wight*  to  which 
he  was  collated  in  1830  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  he  maixied  May 
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29y  1828,  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Sargent,  Rector  of  Lavington, 
Sussex  (of  whom  a  memoir  was  published 
in  our  last  Supplement);  and  the  fourth 
son,  Mr.  Heniy  Wilberforce,  has  lately 
distinguished  himself  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  also  two  daughters: 
Barbara,  the  elder,  died  just  as  she  was 
risen  to  womanhood ;  the  younger,  Eliz- 
abeth, was  married  Jan.  11,  1831,  to  the 
Rev.  John  James,  Rector  of  Rawmarah, 
Yorkshire,  but  died  on  the  10th  of  March 
1832,  at  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  di- 
rected that  his  funeral  should  be  eon- 
ducted  without  the  smallest  pomp,  and 
that  his  body  should  be  interred  in  the 
femily  vault  of  the  Stephen  fomily,  in  the 
churchyard  of  Stoke  Newington,  pursuant 
to  a  request  made  by  his  late  brother- 
in-law.  It  was,  however,  a  general  wish 
among  the  more  distinguished  of  his 
brother  senators,  to  pay  this  distinguished 
philanthropist  the  honour  of  a  public  fu- 
neral. The  following  requisition  was  in 
consequence  prepared : 

"TO  THE  REV.    R.  WILBERFORCE. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  being  anxious  upon 
public  gix>unds  to  show  our  respect  for 
the  memoir  of  the  late  William  Wilber- 
force, and  being  also  satisfied  that  public 
honours  can  never  be  more  fitly  bestowed 
than  upon  such  benefactors  of  mankind, 
earnestly  request  that  he  may  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  we,  and 
others  who  may  agree  with  us  in  those 
sentiments,  may  have  permission  to  at- 
tend his  funeral.** 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  Lord  Brougham,  the  Earl 
of  Eldon,  tlie  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Holland,  Earl  Grey,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  both  Houses. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday  the 
3d  of  August.  The  procession,  from 
Cadogan-place  to  the  Abbey,  was  plain 
and  unostentatious,  except  from  its  great 
length.  It  consisted  oi  a  hearse  and  six 
horses,  eight  mourning  coaches,  and 
twenty- nine  private  carriages.  The  Peers 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, went  directly  across  from  the  Par- 
liament House.     The  pall  bearers  were 

placed  in  the  following  order : 

Lord  Chancellor.         Marq.  Lansdowne. 
Marq.  Westminster.    Wm.  Smith,  esq. 
Sir  R.  Inglis,  Bart.     Lord  Bexley. 
Earl  of  Ripon.  Rt.  Hon.  C.  Grant. 

Rt.  hon.the  Speaker.  Dukeof  Gloucester. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
walked  foremost  of  the  procession  of 
peers.     Dr.   Holcombe,  the  Prebendary 


in  residence,  read  the  burial  service ;  and 
the  choirs  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Chapel 
Royal   were    united    with  that  of  the 
Abbey,  to  perform  Croft's  and  Purcell's 
funeral    service,    and    Green's  fine  an- 
them "  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end !" 
The  spot  selected  for  Mr.  Wilberforce'* 
last  resting  place  is  within  about  three 
yards  of  the  tombs  of  Canning,  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  and  is  neariy  equi -distant  from  each. 
At  a  meeting  of  friends  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, held  on  the  22d  August,  the 
Lord   Chancellor  in  the  chair,  the  fol- 
lowing   resolutions    were    unanimously 
adopted: — 1.  Moved  by  the   Lord  Bi- 
shop of  London,  seconded  by  Lord  Vis- 
count Sidmouth :   That  this  meeting,  int. 
f)ressed  with  a  feeling  that  the  late   Wil- 
iam  Wilberforce  was  an  honour,  not  only 
to  his  country,  but  to  mankind,  are  desi- 
rous of  affording  to  all  those  who,  in 
common  with  them,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  venerate  his  character  as    a 
Christian,  and  to  appreciate  his  labours 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion,  an 
opportunity  of  recording,  in  some  public 
memorial,  their  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  respect.— 2.  Moved  by  Lord  Hen- 
ley,-seconded  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis ;   That 
a  subscription  be  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  that 
distinguished  person ;  first,  by  the  erection 
of  a  monument ;  and  secondly,  if  means 
be  supplied,  by  such  other  methods  as 
may  be  calculated  to  promote,  in  con^ 
nexion  with  the  name  of    Wilberforce, 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind.— 3.    Moved  by  the    Hon.    C.    J. 
Shore,  seconded  by  W.  Smith,  esq. :  That 
the  fcilowing  be  a  Committee  for  the 
^d  purpose,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
numbers,   and  to  form,  from  their  own 
body,  Sub-Committees  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions, and  for  management ;  and  th^ 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart,  and  Tho- 
mas Fowell  Buxton,  esq.,  be  the  Treasu- 
rers.   Then  follow  the  names  of  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Archbishop   of    Canterbury,    the   Lord 
High  Chancellor,  &c  &c. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  in  person  below 
the  middle  size,  of  a  spare  habit,  and  of  ra- 
ther a  weakly  constitution ;  nor  were  his 
great  oratoriod  exertions  unattended  by 
subsequent  suffering.  His  bust  has  been 
lately  modelled  by  Mr.  Joseph  the  sculp- 
tor, and  is  a  very  striking  and  character- 
istic resemblance.  Not  only  is  the  bene- 
volent character  of  the  original  vividly 
expressed,  but  the  peculiar  look  of  the 
eyes,  denoting  that  quick  perception  of 
the  ludicrous  which  marked  his  character. 
Had  Wilberforce  not  been  equally  bene- 
volent in  his  private  feelings  as  in  his 
public  actions,  he  might  have  been  a  wit 
and  a  satirist.  But  his  main  characteristic 
was  philanthropy,  and  that  philanthropy 
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took  its  origin  in  love  to  God ;  it  was 
k'indled  at  the  sacred  fire  of  divine  love, 
and  it  bumed  vdth  a  bright  and  steady 
lustre,  because  it  was  daily  replenished 
from  its  hallowed  source. 

There  is  an  eariy  portrait  of  Wilber- 
force  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  C.  Hod- 
ges 1792,  from  a  drawing  by  J.  Rising; 
and  another  was  published  in  Cadell's  Gal- 
lery of  Contemporary  Portraits.  Small 
engravings  are  of  course  numerous. 

Rev.  W.  Tournay,  D.D. 

July  19.  At  Peterborough,  the  Rev. 
WiUiam  Tournay,  D.D.  Prebendary  of 
Peterborough  and  Westminster,  and  for- 
merly Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford. 

He  \vas  the  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Tournay,  B.  A.by  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Antony  Worger,  of  Smethe 
in  Kent ;  and  was  born  at  Dover  on  the 
9th  of  August,   1762.     After  recei\ing 
the  rudiments  of  a  sound  classical  educa- 
tion, he  was  admitted  a  Commoner  of 
Wadham  College  on  the  29th  of  Nov. 
1780;    In  June   1781    he    was  elected 
Scholar  of  that  society;    in   1789   suc- 
ceeded to  a  Fellowship  on   the    same 
foundation,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  1790.    He  fiUed  the  office  of  Tutor 
till  1795,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Whitfield  in  the  neigh* 
Dourhood  of  Dover,  and  occasionally  ex- 
changing the  acadamical  for  the  pastoral 
duties.    In  1795  he  was  collated  by  Arch- 
bishop Moore,  from  whom  he  experienced 
many  acts  of  kindness,  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  James  in  Dover,  and  the  vicarage  of 
Hougham,   both   which  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  his  father.      Upon  accepting 
this  preferment  he  left  Oxford,  and  fixed 
his  residence  with  his  mother  in  the  Par- 
sonage House  at  Dover,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  towards  her  till  her 
death  the  duties  of  a  most  affectionate 
son,  and  towards  his  parishioners,  those 
of  an  able  and  attentive  pastor.     Having 
resigned  his  Fellowship  in  1799,  he  was 
in    1806    recalled    to   College ;    for  so 
highly  were  his  talents  and  acquirements 
esteemed  by  many  of   the   Fellows  of 
Wadham,  that  upon  the  death  of    Dr. 
John  Wills,  although  not  at  the  time 
a   member  of  the  foundation,    he   was 
elected  Warden  in  opposition  to  a  power- 
ful competitor.    This  event  was  generally 
hailed  with  satisfaction  as  auspicious  to 
the    College  and  the    University.      He 
proceeded  to  the  degrees  of  B.D.  1802, 
and  D.D.  1806.    The  exertions,  however, 
of  the  new  Warden  were  soon  afterwards 
seriously  checked  by  an  obstinate  disease 
in  the  trachea,  wmch  at  one  time  en- 
dangered his  life  and  reduced  him  to  the 
lowest  state  of  debility.    This  disease 


incapacitated  him  for  the  discharge  of 
many  public  duties  ;  but  the  energies  of 
his  vigorous  mind  were  in  private  unre- 
mittingly exercised,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  intimate  friend  and  most  able 
coadjutor  Dr.  John  Parsons,  Master  of 
Balliol  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, his  best  efforts  were  directed  to 
promote  the  interests  and  the  credit  of 
the  University.     By  that    prelate   Dr. 
Tournay  was  collated  in  March  1817  to 
a  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Peterborough;  and  in  the  same  month 
of  the  following  year  he  was  promoted 
to  a  prebend   of   Westminster,  on  the 
recommendation  of  that  patron  of  merit, 
the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  he 
was  known  only  by  the  reputation  which 
he    had    acquired   at    Oxford.      These 
stalls  he  continued  to  bold  till  his  death, 
uniformly  evincing  for   the  welfare  of 
the  two  Chapters  that  activity  and  well- 
directed  zeal,  which,  being  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  were  equally  dis- 
played in  his  government  of    Wadham 
College.     Alive  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
Society,  and  anxious  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  able  successor  in  the  Headship,  he 
in  June  1831    most  disinterestedly  re- 
signed a  situation  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment.   Dr.  Toumay*s  attachment  to*  the 
place,  and  to  the  friends  with  whom  he 
nad  lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy,  induced 
him,  however,  to  remain  in  Oxford ;  and 
he  accordingly  removed  from  the  lodgings 
at   Wadham    College  and  the  spacious 
garden  formed  by  him  with  much  taste 
and  skill,  to  a  house  in  St  Giles's  which 
he  had  some  time  before  purchased,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  intended  resignation. 
Dr.   Toumay*s  natural  strength  had  re- 
sisted the  formidable  and  repeated  at- 
tacks of  his  original  malady,  and  he  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  enjoy  intervals  of 
comparative  health  and  ease ;  but  he  still 
experienced  frequent  recurrences  of  dis- 
tressing illness.     His  constitution,^  thus 
weakened,  was  unable  to  bear  the  violent 
remedies  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  for  the  removal  of  an  accidental 
obstruction  attended  with  inflammation  of. 
the  bowels.     Aware   fi*om  the  first  of 
the  probability  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  made  all  the  requisite  arrangements 
with  perfect  composure  and  a  pious  resig- 
nation to  the   Divine  Will;    and  after 
two  days  suffering,  he  died,  as  he  had 
Uved,  in  full  but  humble  reliance  on  the 
atonement  made  by  his  Redeemer.    This 
sentiment  he  repeatedly  expressed  to  the 
friend  who  was  with  him  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. 

Dr.  Tournay  possessed  talents  of  the 
highest  order,  cultivated  by  very  extensive 
reading  and  general  intercourse  with  the 
world.     His  manners  were  courteous  and 
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unaffected ;  and  his  conversation,  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  felicity  of  expres- 
sion and  a  fund  of  natural  humour,  fre- 
quently imparted  an  interest  to  his  rela- 
tion of  the  most  ordinary  occurrences, 
and  rendered  him  an  equally  entertaining 
and  instructive  companion.  Force  and 
clearness  of  thought  and  language  ap- 
peared in  his  written  compositions,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity, 
terseness,  andidiomatic  propriety.  These, 
however,  have,  according  to  his  express 
desire,  been  destroyed  since  his  death. 
His  acuteness  of  mind,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  rectitude  of  principle, 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  business, 
and  an  accuracy  and  a  caution  the  result 
of  long  experience,  made  him  a  safe  and 
valuable  counsellor  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
difl&culty :  while  a  warmth  and  sincerity 
of  feeling,  a  never  failing  readiness  to 
undertake,  and  an  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance in  performing  kind  offices,  without 
regard  to  personal  convenience,  gave  to 
his  friendship  a  value  which  they  only 
can  duly  appreciate  who  experienced  its 
benefits.  His  firm  and  unshaken  at- 
tachment to  the  established  institutions 
of  his  country  in  Church  and  State,  was 
manifested  by  the  zeal  with  which,  when- 
ever the  occasion  required,  he  advocated 
and  supported  them.  His  faith  was  sin- 
cere; ins  devotion  fervent.  A  decided 
enemy  to  all  pretence  and  ostentation  in 
religion,  he  sought  rather  to  conceal,  than 
to  display  his  feelings  on  this  subject ; 
but  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  his  mind  knew  that  there  was  a 
deeply-rooted  seriousness  of  thought,  and 
a  spirit  of  true  Christian  piety,  which 
influenced  him  in  all  the  important  con- 
cerns of  life. 


Rev.  Robert  Winter,  D.  D. 

^uff.  10.  At  Hastings,  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Winter,  D.D.  for  more  than  26  years 
the  revered  Pastor  of  the  Independent 
Congregation,  New  Court,  Carey  Street, 
London. 

He  was  bom  in  London  in  1762,  the 
youngest  son  of  John  Winter,  esq.  of 
Shenley  Hill,  Herts,  by  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Nonconformist 
Minister,  Thomas  Bradbury;  and  the 
nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Winter, 
co-pastor  and  successor  of  Mr.  Bradbury 
in  the  above-named  Dissenting  Church. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  should 
thus  have  been  called  to  fill  the  pulpit 
occupied  in  succession  by  his  grandfather 
and  his  uncle,  men  of  no  small  eminence 
in  their  day.  Dr.  Winter's  eldest  brother 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates  at  Shenley. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  James 
Scott,  esq.  of  Rothei*field  Park,  Hants, 
many  years  M.  P.  for  Bridport ;  and  fa- 
ther of  J.  Winter  Scott,  Esq.  now  M.P. 


for  Hants.  His  second  brother  John 
was  for  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Church,  Newbury,  Berks;  his 
OTily  sister  was  married  to  Ebenezer 
Maitland,  Esq.  of  Clapham  Common, 
many  years  an  active  Bank  Director,  and 
father  of  E.  F.  Maitland,  Esq.  formerly 
M.P.  in  several  parliaments  for  Walling- 
ford. 

Mr.  Winter  received  his  theological 
education  at  the  Old  College,  Homerton, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Gib- 
bons, Conder,  and  Fisher,  where  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  his  own  cost.  Ha- 
ving completed  the  course  of  study,  he 
received  a  call  from  the  congregation  at 
Hammersmith,  over  which  he  was  or- 
dained Pastor,  Dec.  10,  178a  In  1790 
be  succeeded  Mr.  Jacomb  as  Morning 
Lecturer  at  Salters*  Hall  meeting  house ; 
continuing,  however,  to  preach  in  the 
afternoon  at  Hammersmith  till  the  year 
1796,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Harris  at 
Hanover-street,  Long' Acre.  In  1802 
he  resigned  both  these  engagements,  and 
removed  to  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  remained  until  1806, 
when  the  pulpit  at  Carey-street  becoming 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Thorpe  to 
Bristol,  Mr.  Winter  received  the  grati- 
fying invitation  to  succeed  him  as  pastor 
in  the  place  endeared  by  his  earliest  con- 
nexions, and  where  he  continued  to  la- 
bour within  a  few  days  of  his  decease. 

In  1809  Mr.  Winter  received  from  the 
College,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  a  divinity 
diploma:  a  tribute  of  respect  justified  by 
his  standing  and  respectable  attainments. 
Firmly  attached  to  the  tenets,  order,  and 
discipline  of  the  orthodox  nonconformists, 
he  was  yet  distinguished  by  his  catholic 
and  liberal  spirit ;  but  saw  with  pain  and 
regret,  defections  from  the  churches  *of 
the  Dissenters,  more  especially  in  the  fist- 
milies  of  the  opulent,  originating,  as  be 
conceived,  less  in  inquiry  and  conviction 
than  in  secular  preferences. 

In  all  the  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  metropolis  Dr.  Win- 
ter took  an  active  part.  His  early  con- 
nexion with  the  remnant  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  London,  rendered  him,  per- 
haps, imwilling  to  see  the  threefold  cord 
of  united  denominations  altogether  bro- 
ken, notwithstanding  the  lamentable  dis- 
crepancy of  sentiment  which  now  sepa* 
rates  them  as  widely  as  light  and  dark- 
ness. His  own  opinioijis  were,  however, 
decidedly  evangelical ;  and,  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  a  great  increase  of  spirituality 
was  remarked  in  his  public  addresses. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  solid  aqd  practical 
without  affecting  eloquence ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed in  no  ordinary  measure  the  gift 
and  grace  of  extemporaneous  prayer. 
He  was  an  affectionate  and  attentive 
pastor,  and  in  all  the  private  relations  of 
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life  truly  amiuble  and  exemplary.  For 
the  last  three  years  his  health  had  been 
declining,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  visi- 
ble ;  but  he  preached  twice  and  admiuis- 
tered  the  Lord's  Supper  as  usual  to  bis 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  his 
death.  He  left  town  for  Tunbnd^e 
Wells  and  Hastings  on  the  6th  Aug.  in 
his  usual  health.  On  the  9th  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack,  which  proved 
fatal  almost  suddenly.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  family  vault  in  Bunhill 
Fields  on  the  17th.  The  address  over 
the  grave  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clayton,  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
2000  persons.  The  funeral  procession 
was  formed  by  thirteen  mourning  coaches 
and  six  private  carriages ;  the  pall-bearers 
were  ministers,  and  about  40  gentlemen 
as  mourners;  the  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Homerton,  the  following  morning. 

Dr.  Winter  was  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  entitled  **  Pastoral  Letters  on 
Non-  Conformity,*'  and  of  several  single 
Sermons  delivered  on  particular  occasions. 

Mr,  Bradbury  was  Pastor  at  Carey- 
street  from  1728  to  1759;  Mr.  Richard 
Winter  from  1759  to  1799;  Dr.  Robert 
Winter  from  1806  to  1833.  Thus,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  seven 
years,  the  congregation  has,  during  105 
years,  been  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
three  ministers  of  the  same  family. 

T.S.K. 


T.  W.  Dyer,  M.D. 

Lately,  At  Bristol,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Thomas  Webb  Dyer,  M.D. 

He  was,  from  his  early  years,  a  zea- 
lous and  able  Botanist,  and  contributed 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  British 
Flora,  by  communicating  notices  of  the 
rare  plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol.  For  about  21  years  he  filled 
the  arduous  and  useful  situation  of  House 
Apothecary  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
his  employers,  as  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
ample  testimonies  of  the  principal  phy- 
sicians which  during;  that  period  served 
the  institution,  who  warmly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  College  where  he  ob- 
tained his  diploma  to  act  as  a  physician. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  situation.  Dr. 
Dyer^s  leisure  hours  were  employed  in 
forviing  a  museum,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered rich  in  most  of  the  departments  of 
natural  science ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  a  valuable  library  of  books  on 
natural  history  and  medical  subjects. 

Dr.  Dyer  appears  to  have  commenced 
his  scientific  pursuits  at  a  time  when  to 
study  Linnaeus  and  to  study  nature  were 
considered  the  same  thing ;  and  finding, 
by  experience,  that  the  Linniean  classifi- 
cation leads  in  a  direct,  easy,  and  certain 


manner  to  the  thii^  described,  he  he* 
came  a  steady  disciple  and  adherent  of 
the  illustrious  Swede.  He  never  pub- 
lished any  thing;  but  he  liberally  in. 
dulged  scientific  inquirers  with  a  sight  of 
his  collections,  and  communicated  his 
observations;  and  few  individuals  known 
among  men  of  science  were  without  re- 
commendations to  him  on  visiting  BristoL 
About  23  years  a^  he  retired  from  the 
Infirmary  and  married;  and  on  settling  in 
Park-street  he  appropriated  a  large  room 
in  his  house  for  the  reception  of  his  mu- 
seum, to  which  he  was  continually  making 
additions  until  a  short  time  prior  to  his 
decease.  He  united  industry  to  talents 
for  research,  and  was  remarkable  for  pro- 
bity, suavity,  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
patience  under  suffering. 

John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.Lb. 

Sept,  15.  Dr.  John  Gordon  Smith 
expired  an  unfortunate  inmate  of  the 
Fleet  Prison. 

This  eminent  character,  who  was  bom 
in  the  year  1 792,  was  at  a  very  early  period 
educated  to  become  a  member  of  .the  me- 
dical profession,  of  which  he  was  an  eccen-* 
trie  but  distinguished  ornament.  H^ 
entered  the  army  as  surgeon  to  the  twelfth 
regiment  of  Lancers,  with  which  corps 
he  served  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  and,  when  the  illustrious 
Colonel  Ponsonby  their  leader  was  dreads 
fully  wounded  at  Waterioo,  it  was  through 
the  skill  and  most  unremitting  attentions 
which  that  gallant  soldier  received  firom 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  that  his  life 
was  preserved.  On  Professor  Smith's 
return  to  England  he  was  placed  on  the 
half-pay  list,  and  was  appointed  to  Ae 
honourable  office  of  Librarian  to  his 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  (then 
Marquis  of  Stafford},  in  which  situation 
he  continued  for  the  space  of  four  years. 
He  subsequently  made  his  appearance  aif 
an  author,  with  his  celebrated  work  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  which  has,  in 
many  important  features  been  the  guide 
of  the  learned  judges,  in  cases  of  forensic 
medicine,  and  gone  through  several  edi^ 
tions;  and  witii  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Beckys  (of  New  York)  work  on  the  same 
subject,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  that 
had  previously  or  have  since  appeared. 
In  his  <<  Hints  to  Medical  Witnesses, 
Counsel,**  &c.  a  work  which  ought  to  be 
in  possession  of  every  medical  practitioner 
and  barrister,  he^  proves,  and  his  public 
experiments  in  his  Lectures  at  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics*  Institution,  still  further 
corroborated  tiiat  the.  unfortunate  Eliza- 
beth Fenning  viras  innocent  of  tiie  crime 
for  which  she  was  executed  in  1815,  and 
by  chemical  tests  he  ably  pointed  out  that 
the  evidence  of  the  medical  witnesses  was 
founded  on  erroneous   and  unscientific 
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conclusions.  Wheti  the  Univemty  of 
London  opened  in  1828^  Dr.  Smith  ap- 
peared enrobed  as  the  first  English  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  His  in- 
troductory lectures  deUvered  within  the 
walls  of  that  establishment  will  point  out 
to  posterity  his  talent  and  philanthropy. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
our  readers,  that  an  unfortunate  soldier 
named  Butler  was  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Neale,  whom  he  had  accompanied  home 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  who  after- 
wards in  bis  company  died  of  apoplexy. 
The  evidence  given  at  the  coroner's 
inquest  by  the  late  Joshua  Brookes,  Dr. 
Dennis,  and  Mr.  Kirton,  most  unjustifi- 
ably tended  to  throw  an  opinion  that 
Butler  had  murdered  Mr.  Neale.  Dr. 
Smith,  on  seeing  the  printed  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  waited  upon  thism,  and 
convinced  them  that,  from  the  appearances 
produced  on  dissection,  the  deceased 
died  of  apoplexy.  At  the  London  and 
Westminster  Medical  Societies,  Dr.  Smith 
introduced  the  subject  of  this  gentleman's 
death,  and  the  majority  of  the  membei's  of 
those  learned  bodies  (nearly  three  hundred 
in  each)  coincided  with  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
opinion;  the  result  of  these  discussions 
caused  a  subscription  to  be  raised  to  de- 
fend Butler;  and  several  members,  with 
one  of  the  SheriiTs,  accompanied  Dr. 
Smith  to  Newgate  to  assist  the  prisoner 
in  his  defence ;  which  was  intrusted  on 
the  day  of  trial  to  that  truly  scientific 
barrister  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  Another  case  we  may 
mention,  was  that  an  unfortunate  female, 
who  wished  to  procure  abortion,  and 
took  medicines  in  order  to  effect  it ; 
finding  herself  ill  in  consequence,  she 
consulted  a  medical  gentleman,  but  subse- 
quently died.  At  the  coroner's  inquest, 
Mr.  Hely,  of  St.  James*s  Street,  stated 
that  certain  appearances  found  on  dis- 
section were  the  result  of  violence  on 
the  port  of  the  surgeon.  A  verdict  of 
•wilful  murder  was  returned,  and  the  un- 
fortunate practitioner  was  tried  for  his 
life.  On  the  trial  Dr.  Smith,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Court,  proved  that  the  appear- 
ances said  to  be  that  of  violence,  were 
nothing  more  than  what  is  always  found 
on  dissection ;  and  on  this  being  stated, 
the  Court  instantly  directed  an  acquittal. 
When  the  late  coroner  for  the  City  of 
London,  Mr.  Shelton,  died.  Dr.  Smith 
became  a  candidate  for  the  office  (and  a 
more  efficient  character  could  not  have 
been  found) ;  but  his  sterling  talent  was 
here  neglected  on  behalf  of  private  friend- 
ship, and  the  present  coroner  Mr.  Pa^rne 
appointed.  Shortly  alter  this  mortifying 
defeat  he  resigned  his  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London^  and  kctured  at  his 


private  residence  in  Foley  Place.  As  a 
sedulous  student  he  was  an  almost  daily 
visitor  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  to  add  to  his  information 
on  his  favourite  subject  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, he  attended  almost  every  cri- 
minal trial  where  life  was  concerned  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  neighbouring 
circuits.  The  judges  invariably  listened 
to  his  opinion  on  medico-legal  subjects, 
with  that  attention  they  deserved.  In 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Hyan,  his  exertions 
have  caused  the  examiners  of  the  Apothe- 
caries Hall  to  compel  candidates  for 
licentiate  to  study  the  (until  now)  neg- 
lected but  truly  important  subject  of 
forensic  medicine.  P^otwithstanding  all 
his  knowledge  and  ability  he  became  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  difficulties,  combined 
somewhat  with  irregular  habits,  which 
terminated  his  truly  useful,  honoured, 
but  short  existence,  ^vithin  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  where  he  gradually  sunk  and  ex- 
pired. It  is  but  ri^ht  to  mention  that  he 
was  attended  in  his  dying  moments,  as 
well  as  during  his  illness,  by  his  amiable 
and  talented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Harrison, 
of  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  Dr. 
Smith,  like  many  other  great  men,  had  a 
favourite  subject  of  study,  viz.  **  Forensic 
Medicine,"  and  for  his  zealous  attachment, 
and  endeavours  to  cultivate  it  among 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  he 
was  deemed  an  eccentric,  though  useful 
physician.  Some  years  ago,  he  endea- 
voured to  form  a  class  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  Albemarle  Street,  for  the 
study  of  this  science,  but  he  failed,  only 
a  few  private  friends  attending  his  preelec- 
tion; the  same  was  the  case  at  the  Lon- 
don University ;  but  subsequently  his  ex- 
ertions have  induced  the  public  authorities 
to  compel  medical  pupils  to  study  it,  and 
the  present  professors  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence feel  the  result  of  his  labours.  He 
benefited  others,  whilst  he  died  in  a 
gaol.  On  Monday  evening,  Sept.  16,  a 
coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  his  remains 
in  the  Fleet  prison,  (before  Mr.  Payne 
his  quondam  competitor!)  when  a  ver- 
dict was  returned.  *^IHed  by  the  visi- 
tation of  God:*  H.  W.  D. 

Mb.  Charles  Antony  Boner. 
Lately,     In  Charlotte-street,  Portland- 

C'  e,  in  his  73d  year,  Charles  Antony 
er.  Bom  of  an  ancient  family, 
which  then  resided  at  Oberessendorf, 
near  the  lake  of  Constance  in  Swabia,  he 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Fribourg; 
but  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  in 
consequence  of  his  reluctance  to  enter 
the  Church,  a  profession,  which  his  fa- 
ther had,  without  considering  the  bias  of 
his  son's  mind,  chosen  for  him ;  and  thus, 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  found  himself  a  mar- 
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tyr  for  conscience  sake,  and  without  for- 
tune, friends,  or  even  a  home.     But  as 
his  family  were  much  respected  in  that 
l)art  of  Germany,  he  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  persons  of  rank  and 
influence  there,   and  who    subsequently 
evinced  the  sinceiity  of  their  friendship 
by  their  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author ;  when 
to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  character  of  a 
teacher,  the  line  he  had  determined  to 
adopt,  he  published  "  The  Boad  to  Virtue 
and  Knowledge."     Conceiving,  however, 
that  a  wider  field  was  oi>en  for  his  exer- 
tions in  other  countries,  he  quitted  Ger- 
many for  France,  and   there  supported 
himself  by  giving  lessons  in   Mathema- 
tics, German,  and  the  Classics,  until  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  a  private  Tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  French    nobleman; 
and  with  whom  he  continued  till  both 
were  compelled  by  the  French  Revolution 
to  seek  an  asylum  in   England;  where 
Mr.  Boner  was  happily  enabled  by  the 
produce  of   his  lessons  to  support  not 
only  himself,  but  to  assist  even  his  for- 
mer friends,  reduced  to  distress  as  severe 
as  it  was  unexpected  and  undeserved. 

When  the  College  at  Sandhurst  was  in- 
stituted, Mr.  Boner  made  an  application 
to  Colonel  Marchant  for  the  professor- 
ship of  Mathematics,  and  he  was  shortly 
aftenvards  actually  nominated  for  that 
situation ;  but  another  person  eventually 
obtained  the  appointment. 

In  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 

Board  of  Admiralty  for  the  invention  of 
a  Quadrant  of  Reduction,  or  Sinical 
Quadrant,  which  he  presented  to  them 
accompanied  by  a  description,  to  shew  that 
with  this  Quadrant  any  person,  without 
the  least  previous  knowledge  of  naviga* 
tion,  would  be  enabled  in  a  few  lessons 
to  keep  all  the  reckonings  at  sea,  astrono- 
mical observations  excepted.  For  this  dis- 
covery, of  national  importance,  unfortu- 
nately Mr.  Boner  received  no  other  re- 
compense than  a  mere  offiicial  letter  of 
thanks.  Mr.  Boner  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  formation  of  an*"  universal 
language.  But  here  too  it  was  his  fate 
to  discover,  after  having  been  fooled  by 
the  flattery  of  friends,  who  seemed  to 
thiiik  favourably  of  hjs  plan,  that  the 
subject  was  better  fitted  for  closet  specu- 
lations than  for  actual  adoption,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  determined  to  relinquish  aJl 
idea  of  an  imiversal  language,  even  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  the  key  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
Grammar.  But  the  object  that  latterly 
engrossed  bis  attention  was  the  discovery 
of  the  cause,  nature,  and  extent  of  the 
variations  of  the  dip  of  the  needle ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  had  prosecuted  his 
researches  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrive 
ut  almost  mathematical  certainty;  and 
iad  he  lived  only  another  six  months, 


little  doubt  can  remain,  as  his  unfinished 
papers  testify,  that  he  would  have  given  a 
formula,  by  which  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy  to  ascertain,  with  reference  to  any 
given  year,  the  variation  reqiured ;  ana 
from  whence  future  hydrographers  would 
be  able  to  lay  down  the  exact  bearings  of 
\'arious  places,  at  present  known  but  im- 
perfectly, ip  consequence  of  the  discre- 
pancies observable  in  the  observations  of 
navigators,  and  of  the  want  of  any  cer- 
tain method  to  reconcile  such  differences 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
the  magnetic  variation  at  the  periods 
when  the  observations  were  taken. 

Upon  a  question  so  important  to  the 
accuracy  of  scientific  research,  Mr.  Bo- 
ner threw  out  some  hints  in  his  *^  Essay 
on  the  Variations  of  the  Mariner's  Com- 
pass," published  in  the  ^*  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy." But,  though  the  abstruse 
science  and  sound  reasoning,  which  that 
paper  displays  would  justly  entitle  the 
writer  to  the  character  of  a  profound 
thinker,  yet  the  subject  seems  to  have 
attracted  little  notice,  and  gained  even 
less  attention  for  the  writer,  whose  re- 
tiring disposition  and  unobtrusive  demea- 
nour were  ill  suited  to  gain  the  regard  of 
the  public,  whose  eyes  are  always  turned 
to  the  most  noisy  cnarlatan  of  the  day. 


Rev.  Samuel  Jones. 

^uff,  9.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Jones, 
Pastor  of  the^  Roman  Catholic  Congre- 
gation, Shrewsbury, 

Mr.  Jones  was  bom  at  Wolverhampton 
in  1787,  and  educated  at  St.  Mary's  CoU 
lege,  Ascott.  He  was  for  several  years 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Stafford  at  Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk. 
On  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Mai- 
tre  in  1822,  Mr.  Jones  succeeded  as 
Priest  in  Shrewsbury,  and  soon  after  his 
settlement  there  established,  and  con-' 
stantly  superintended,  a  school  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  his  flock. 

In  1826  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  en^ 
large  his  Chapel,  in  the  decoration  of 
which  he  exercised  considerable  taste  and 
judgment;  and  in  1827  he  was  the 
means  of  causing  a  small  fine-toned  or- 
gan to  be  erected  therein,  and  being  skil- 
ful in  music,  formed  an  efficient  choir  to 
assist  in  public  worship.  Towards  the 
expense  of  these,  it  is  believed,  Mr. 
Jones  himself  contributed  very  consider- 
ably. He  was  likewise  most  assiduous 
in  his  pastoral  labours,  and  constant  in 
his  visits  to  those  under  his  charge. 

In  1831  he  published  a  smdl .  12mo 
volume,  entitled  "  The  Rule  of  Faith," 
wherein  he  gave  a  concise  statement  of  the 
Fundamentals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  principally  founded  oh  a  larger 
work  of  the  late  Bishop  Milner. 
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He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar^ 
and  well  read  in  the  early  Fathers  of  his 
Church.  His  active  benevolence  and  po- 
lished manners  had  obtained  for  him  the 
respect  of  all  his  neighbours.  A  pulmo- 
nary complaint,  under  which  he  had  long 
laboured,  caused  his  death  at  Walsali^ 
whither  he  had  removed  for  change  of 
air.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
New  Catholic  Chapel,  Walsall.— H.  P. 


Lewis  Maj£ndi£,  Esq. 

^ug.  13.  At  Hedingham  Castle,  Es- 
sex,  aged  77,  Lewis  Majendie,  esq. 
F.R.S.  F.A.S.  F.L.S. 

Mr.  Majendie  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  James  Majendie,  D.D.  Canon  of 
Windsor ;  and  brother  to  the  late  Bishop 
of  Bangor  (the  tutor  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty), a  memoir  of  whom  was  given  in 
our  vol.  xcvu.  ii.  273.  In  early  life  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  arm^,  having  been 
appointed  to  a  Captain-Lieutenantc)r  in 
the  15tli  dragoons  in  1781.  He  acquired 
the  estate  of  Hedingham  Castle,  where 
he  constantly  resided  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  in  the  punctual  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman,  by  mar- 
riage,  July  15^  1783,  with  Elizabeth,  half 
sister  to  the  present  Sir  Henry  Philip 
Hoghton,  of  Hoghton  Tower,  co.  Lan- 
caster, Bart,  and  onl^  child  by  the  first 
marriage  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Hoehton, 
the  six&  Bart,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daugh- 
ter of  William  Ashhurst,  of  Heding. 
bam  Castle,  esq.  He  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1791 ; 
and  communicated  to  that  learned  body  in 
Dec.  1795,  an  account  of  two  Hawk's 
Rings  found  at  Hedingham  Castle,  printed 
and  engraved  in  ArchaK>lo|;ia,  vol.  xii. 
p.  4<10;  in  Jan.  1796,  a  notice  of  a  Gold 
Ring  found  in  Windsor  Home  Park, 
printed  and  engraved  ibid.  p.  41 1 ;  and^in 
March  following,  along  historical  account 
of  Hedingham  Castle,  which  was  pub- 
lished with  five  folio  plates,  in  the  Ve- 
tusta  Monumenta. 

By  the  lady  above  mentioned,  who 
died  Oc^  28,  1807,  aged  46,  he  bad 
five  children,  of  whom  one  son,  Henry, 
died  in  infancy.  His  eldest  son,  Ash- 
hurst Majendie,  esq.  married  Jan.  18^ 
1831,  Frances  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Griffin,  esq.  of  Bedford-p&ce.  His  eld- 
est daughter,  Elizabeth- Mary  was  married 
April  27, 1807,  to  the  Hon.  George  Mark 
Arthur  Way  Allanson  Winn,  only  brother 
to  the  present  Lord  Headley,  who  died 
in  1827,  leaving  seven  children.  His 
youiiger  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Lewis 
Majendie,  and  his  younger  daughter  Geor- 
giana  Majendie,  are  unmarried. 

Gent.  Mag.  SejHemibcr,  1833L 
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CLERGY  DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cory,  Rector  of  St. 
Keane,  Cornwall,  to  which  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1804  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cory. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stopjbrd,  Rector  of  LeU 
terkenny,  co.  DonegaL 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hutchens  TFhitelocke, 
M.  A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Chariton,  Luic. 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1816  by 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester. 

July  22,  In  Lisson  Grove,  Padding* 
ton,  Uie  Rev.  P,  Ward,  nephew  to  the' 
Bishop  of  Sodor  ancf  Man. 

^ug,  6.  Drowned,  while  bathing  in 
Loughbrickland,  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Mul- 
ligan, Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Belfast  Institution. 

Atig.  8.  At  Kensington,  of  cholera, 
aged  25,  the  Rev.  W,  Coieman,  second  son 
of  James  Coleman,  esq.  of  Pontefract. 

Aug,  10.  At  Poynings  Rectory,  near 
Brighton,  the  Rev. Henry  H,  Dodd,  M. A, 
Vicar  of  Arlington  and  Curate  of  Poyn- 
iiigs,  late  of  Worcester  college,  Oxford. 
£&  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holland,  Precentor  of  Chichester,  who 
in  right  of  his  prebend  presented  lum  to 
the  vicarage  of  Arlington  in  1832. 

Aug,  13.  At  Hans-place,'  Chelsea, 
aged  78,  the  Rev.  James  Stovin^  D.D. 
for  fifty-one  years  Rector  of  Rossington, 
near  Doncaster,  and  a  Magistrate  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  brother  to  the  late  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Richard  Stovin,  and  to  Col.  Sir 
Frederick  Stovin,  K.C.B.  and  grandson 
of  George  Stovin,  esq.  an  antiquiuy  of  the 
last  century,  to  whose  MS.  History  of 
the  Level  of  Hatfield  Chase  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hunter  acknowledges  his  obligations 
in  his  South  Yorkshire,  vol.  i.  p.  18^, 
where  dso  is  a  pedigree  of  the  family. 
Dr.  Stovin  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Stovin,  esq.  of  Shooter's  Hill,  in  Ros- 
sington,  and  Whitgift  Hall,  by  his  first 
wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  Wal- 
ker, Alderman  and  Mayor  of  Doncaster. 
He  was  for  some  time  a  Fellow  of  Pe- 
terhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.  A.  as  tenth  Senior  Optime  in  1776, 
M.A.  1779,  D.D.  1800.  He  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Rossington  (in 
the  g^ft  of  the  corporation  of  Doncaster) 
in  1783.  He  married  Oct.  16, 1790,  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Rivingtoii, 
printer,  of  Staining-lane,  by  whom  he  had 
four  daughters:  1.  Eleanor,  who  died 
Dec  5, 1808;  aged  17;  2.  Charlotte-Ma- 
ria, married  in  1830  to  the  Rev.  Peter 
Bourchier  Wynch;  3.  Frances,  married 
to  J.  W.  Worsley,  esq.  and  4.  Rose,  mar- 
ried to  ■  Worsley,  esq.  his  brother. 

Aug,  10.  At  St.  James's  palace,  aged 
89,  the  Rev.  Henrv  Fly,  D.I),  F«S.A. 
Confessor  to  his  Majesty's  Household, 
Sub-Dewi  of  St.  Paul's,  Perpetual  Cu- 
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rate  of  Trinity  cburch,  Minories,  Vicar 
of  Willesdon,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Kingsbury  with  Twyford.  He  was  for- 
merly Fellow  of  Brazenose  college,  Ox- 
ford, wiiere  he  graduated  M.A.  1773, 
B.  and  D.D.  1797;  became  a  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  1783,  and  derived 
his  other  preferments  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  He  was  presented  to  the  Mi- 
nories  church  before  1794,  and  to  WilJes- 
don  in  182  K  He  printed  a  Sermon  at 
Trinity  church  on  the  Fast  day,  1794; 
and  another  in  the  same  church  before 
the  Volunteers,  1798. 

^ug,  20.  At  Heacham,  Norfolk,  the 
Rev.  fl:iartiH  Davy,  Vicar  of  Waterperry, 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  Rev.  Martin  Davy, 
D.D.  Master  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  presented  to  Waterperry  in  1817 
by  Joseph  Henley,  esq. 

^vg,  27.  At  Woolwich,  aged  30,  the 
'Rty.  John  Hortford,  M.A.  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  Assistant 
Minister  of  St.  Mary^s  chapel,  Parker 
Street,  Grosvenor-square.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  J.  Horsford,  esq.  of  Wey- 
mouth; and  was  a  Biember  of  Queen*s 
college,  Oxford. 

^i^.  29.  At  the  Moot,  Downton, 
Wilts,  aged  61,  the  Rev.  Charles  William 
Shuckburgh,  Rector  of  Goldhanger,  Es- 
sex. He  was  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
M.A.  1813;  and  was  instituted  to  Gold- 
hanger  in  1798.  He  wtts  for  many  years 
a  Magistrate  for  the  County  of  ffssex, 
and  subsequently  acted  in  that  capacity  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  for  the  ^isbury 
Division.  But  his  health  had  been  for 
some  time  past  much  impaired  by  para- 
lysis ;  and  he  bore  with  an  unrepinmg  and 
even  cheerful  resi^tion  the  infirmities 
consequent  upon  this  afficting  dispensation 
of  Providence.  Only  two  days  after,  his 
son  Walter,  a  promising  young  man  of  18, 
was,  with  four  others,  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  East  Indiaman,  the  Ann  and  Ame- 
lia, which  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of 
France  during  the  late  destructive  gales. 

^ug.  30.  Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Hobert 
Caleb  Campbell,  Vicar  of  Owston  near 
Doncaster,  in  the  presentation  of  P.  D.. 
Cooke,  esq. 

Sept.  2.  Aged  75,  the  Rfev.  Thomas 
Mawdetleyy  Rector  of  St.  Mary*s,  Chester. 
He  WBS  of  Brazenose  coll.  Oxf.  M.A. 
1782 ;  and  was  presented  to  his  living  in 
1813  by  the  present  Marquis  of  West, 
minster. 

.  Sept,  7.  At  the  house  of  his  first  cou>. 
sin,  J.  B.  Cholwich,  esq.  Farringdon 
House,  Devonshire,  the  Rev.  WUHam 
Cholwichj  Vicar  of  Ermington,  to  which 
he  was  instituted  in  1796  on  his  own 
petition. 

Sept,  8.  At  Northfleet  vicarage,  Kent^ 
■ged  72,  the  Rev.  George  Whitaker.  He 
vas  of  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  M.A. 


1787;  and  formerly  Master  of  the  Gnaa^ 
mar-school  at  Southampton. 

Sept,  11.     Aged  74^  the  Rev.  Jokw 
Johnson^  Rector  of  Great  Pamdon,  Es- 
sex, and  Vicar  of  North  Mimms,  Herts. 
He  was  bom  Sept  26, 1759,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  the  son  of- 
John  and  Elizabeth  Johnson;  (and  brother 
to  Julia,  wife  of  Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Hewett,- 
Bart.  ;)  was  educated  at  the   Charter-- 
house  as  a  boarder ;  entered  as  a  Com- 
moner  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  March, 
1776,  and  attained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
June,  1782.     In  Oct  1784^  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Great  Pamdon  by 
Patience  Thomas  Adams,  esq. ;  and  in 
Nov.    1790  to   the  vicarage    of   Nort]^ 
Mimms,  by  Mrs.  Catharine  FuUerton. 
He  married  March  1784^  Eliza,  only  child 
of  John  Waters,  esq.  of  Bath. 

Sept,  la  At  the  Priory,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  37,  the  Rev.  Edward  Grote  SnkOty . 
M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Helen's, 
in  that  island.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Grose  Smith,  esq.  of  the  Prioiy,* 
and  of  Kelsey  Park,  Kent ;  was  of  Caius 
coa  Camb.  B.A.  181^  M. A.  1821. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Vicinity. 

May  23,  Richard  Price,  esq*,  one  of 
the  Sub-commissioners  employe4  by  the 
Record  Commission.  His  extensive  know- 
led^  of  German  and  Northern  literature 
makes  his  loss  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
an  who  take  an  interest  in  tiie  eany  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  country.  He 
had  long  suffered  under  a  dropsical  com- 
plaint, which  proved  ultimately  fiital.  • 

June  28.  At  Hampstead,  Mr.  Wil. 
liam  Swansborough,  avil  engineer,  late^ 
of  Wisbech. 

July  1.  At  Walthamstow,  Elizabetlv 
third  dau.  of  James  Hall^  esq. 

July  18.  In  Burton  Crescent,  Mary, 
widow  of  Robert  Bntler,  esq.  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Anthony  Stokes,  esq. 
Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  67,  Charles  Wheeler, 
esq.  late  StiperintendanC  of  the  London 
Docks. 

July  19.  At  Chelsea,  Fanny,  wife  of 
E.  B.  De  Vinches,  esq.  youngest  dau.  of 
late  J.  G.  Gautier,  esq.  of  Oapham 
Common. 

July  21.  Aged  37,  Garrett  Dillon,  esq. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar ;  but 
relinquished  his  profession  to  join  the 
Independents  in  Spain.  For  the  last 
two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  esta- 
Uishment  of  the  Times  newspaper. 

July  2^,  In  Regent-st.  Mrs.  Maiga- 
ret  CJhurch,  dan.  of  late  John  Chuieh, 
esq.  of  Atterbury-house,  Oxfordshire^ 
and  Moss  Tower,  Scotland. 

j4ug,  1.    Aged  78^  the  Hon.  Henr^p 
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Watson,  unde  to  Lord  Sondes;  second 
son  of  Lewis  first  Lord  Sondes,  by  Lady 
Catharine  Manners,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
second  Duke  of  Rutland. 

^uff*  3.  Charles  Patten,  esq.  youngest 
son  of  Willicun  Patten,  esq,  portrait- 
painter,  late  of  Ludgate-hill. 

Richard  Farden,  esq.  of  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford-row. 

^tig,  4w  Mrs.  Susannah  Lvon,  mo- 
ther of  Mr.  Lyon,  of .  Walbrook,  and  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  N.  Lyon,  whose  death  is 
recorded  in  p,  187. 

^i/j'.  11.  In  Lower  Grosvenor^street, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Frances- Elizabeth  Vis- 
countess Allen.  She  was  the  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Gaynor  Barry,  of  Dorms- 
town,  CO.  Meath,  esq  was  married  Aug. 
6,  1781,  to  Joshua  5th  Viscount  Allen, 
and  was  left  his  widow  Feb.  1, 1816,  liav- 
i«ig  had  issue  Joshua- William  the  present 
Viscount,  and  two  daughters:  Fcanees- 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1886;  and  Letitia- 
Dorothea,  married  in  1806  to  the  Hon. 
and  Rev,  Wm.  Herbert,  brother  to  the 
£arl  of  Carnarvon,  and  has  issue. 

^ug,  14k  In  ^rtitton-street,  Scdio,  aged 
84s  Mr,  Wm.  Allen,  celebrated  as  an  oipin 
jbuilder. 

^ug.  20.  At  Crouch-end,  aged  65, 
Henry  St  John,  esq.  youngest  son  «f  tiK 
late  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  St.  Aqideew 
St.  John,  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  ■fpaasdf 
.son  of  John  10th  Lord  St.  J^m^  Blet- 
soe.  He  married  April  2,  1 797,  Oitha- 
rine,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wigiey,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  sons  ana  two  daiu^- 
ters:  1,  Catherine-Wigley,marriedinl%4 
to  Robt.  Philip  Tyrwhitt,  esq.  barrister; 
2.  Henry;  3.  George,  died  young;  4ii. 
William- John,  who  died  in  1823,  aged 
21;  5.  Beauchamp-Edward,  died  1804; 
6.  John- Coventry,  died  1810;  7.  Sarah, 
married  in  1831,  to  Rob.  B.  Brander,  esq.; 
S.  Frederick ;  and  9.  Ambrose. 

Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Col.  Leith  Hay, 
M.  P. 

^ug,  21.  In  New  Burlington-street, 
Thos«  Alcodc,  esq. 

In  Upper  Baker-«treet,  Andrew  Fel- 
tham,  esq. 

Aug.  23.  In  Upper  Berkeley-street, 
Mary,  widow  of  George  Graham,  esq.  of 
Edinburgh. 

At  the  house  of  his  nephew  Mr,  Har- 
court.  Upper  £aton-st.,  aged  67,  Henry 
Bateman,  esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Aug.  26.  J.  Mortimer,  esq.  of  Hert- 
ford-street, May-fair, 

After  a  short  illness,  aged  82,  Mr.  Paul 
Colnaghi,  the  well-known  and  respectable 
print-seller,  of  Pall  Mall  East. 

At  Argyll-house,  aged  4?1,  the  Right 
Hon.  Harriett  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
and  dowager  Viscountess  Hamilton;  sis- 
tor  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  niece  to 
the  Earl  of  Harewood.  She  was  the  2d 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  John  Douglas,  by  Lady 


Frances  Lascelles;  was  first  marriedy 
Nov.  25,  1809,  to  James  Viscount  Ha- 
milton,  who  died  in  his  &ther*s  lifetime. 
May  27,  1814«,  leaving  issue  by  her  lady- 
^ip  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercom, 
Lady  Hairiet  Hamilton,  and  Lord 
Claude.  On  the  8th  of  July  1814,  her 
LadjTship  became  the  second  ^\ife  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.  and 
had  issue  George  Lord  Haddo,  three 
other  sons,  and  one  daughter.  Her  Lady- 
ship's body  was  interred  at  Stanmoie,  at- 
tended to  the  grave  by  the  Earl,  her  four 
eldest  sons,  her  three  orotbers  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  the  Rev.  Charles  Donglas,  and 
Capt.  Douglas,  by  Capt.  Gordon,  l^rotber 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  her  brother-in- 
law  the  Earl  of 'Wicklow,  and  two  sona 
of  the  Earl  «f  Harewood,  her  cotisins. 

Aug,  28.  In  Fitzroy-sq.  aged  74,  the 
Right  Hon.  Mary  dowager- Viscountess 
Dillon,  vridow  of  Charles  the  12th  Vis- 
count, grand&ther  of  the  present  peer. 
She  was  a  French  lady,  and  his  Lord- 
ship's second  wife,  by  whom  she  was  mo- 
ther of  Lady  Frederick  Beauclerk,  and 
of  »aon  who  died  in  1812  in  his  20tk 


At  Hackney,  in  iiis  B2d  yeai;  Philip 
Harvey,  esq.  <m  Great  St  Hden*s. 

Amg,  29.  Aged  58,  Wm.  Ward,  esq. 
-of  Comwall-tenace,  Regenfs-park,  and 
Wood-st.  C3ieai)side ;  a  very  eminent 
wholesale  kosier. 

At  Cha{ifil.st.  Orosvenor-sq.  aged  81, 
Wm.  Weston,  esq. 

Lately*  At  Chelsea,  ag^  56,  George 
Roberts,  esq.  late  of  Warminster,  author 
of  *^  Elements  of  Modem  Geography  and 
History,"  Epitomes  of  Astronomy  and 
Sacred  Biography,  and  many .  of  Pin- 
nock's  Catechisms. 

Sqit,  4.  At  Finsbury-drcus,  aged  82, 
S.  Robinson,  esq. 

In  Conduit>street,  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Heyrick, 
.Rector  of  Brampton,  cp.  Nortiiampton, 
and  granddaughter  of  John  Heyrick,  esq. 
formerly  town  derk  of  Leicester,  who 
died  in  1822.  (see  vol.  xcn.  i.  p.  187.) 

Sepi,  6.  At  Camberwell,  aged  72, 
Helen,  widow  of  Rev.  Pr.  Swan,  pf 
Leven,  co.  Fife. 

Aged  27,  in  her  fii-st  confinement, 
Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Cooke,  sur- 
geon, York-road,  Lambeth. 

Sept,  7.  In  Baker-street,  aged  SO,  John 
Whitby  St.  Quintin,  esq.  of  Hatley  St. 
George,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Barrow 
Hedges,  Surrey. 

Se^jL  9.  In  Grosvenor-street,  Adeliza 
Mana,  wife  of  Henry  Petre,  esq.  of 
Dunkenhalgh,  Lancasmre,  and  sister  to 
Lady  Petre.  She  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Henry  Howard,  esq.  of  Corby-castle, 
by  Catherine- Mary,  2d  dau.  of  Sir  Richard 
Neave,  Bart,  and  was  married  April  20, 
1830. 
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/  Sept,  i3.  At  Regent*8-Park,  Sarah» 
wife  of  Archibald  Christie,  of  Baberton, 
N.B.  esq.  eldest  dau.  of  late  Bradford 
Wilmer,  M.D. 

Sept.  16.  At  Hammersmith,  aged  78, 
Anne,  only  survivirig  child  of  Robert 
Young,  esq.  who  died  at  Salisbury  in 
Feb.  1805;  and  niece  to  Lake  Young, 
esq.  Deputy  of  Cordwainers'  Ward,  who 
died  March  22,  1802. 

Macleod  Robinson,  esq.  Ordnance- 
office,  Tower. 

Sevt  la  Aged  84%  John  Andree,  M.D. 
of  Hatton-garden. 

Sept,  24.  Aged  27,  Eliza,  daughter  of 
John  Belfour,  esq.  of  Highgate. 


Berks. — Sept,  8.  At  Sheepstead-house, 
aged  65,  Benjamin  Moreland,  esq. 

Sept,  15.  At  Farley-hill,  aged  74,  E. 
-Stephenson,  esq. 

.    Cambridge. — Sept,  8.    At  Downhara, 
aged  68,  William  Martin,  esq. 

Cheshire. — Aug.  25.  At  Haylake, 
Lucy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Egerton,  of 
Chester. 

Cornwall. — July  20.  At  Falmouth, 
aged  52,  Thomas  Moore,  M.D.  surgeon 
of  the  11th  foot. 

Devon. — June  23.  At  Exeter,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Capt.  M*Bean,  and  for- 
merly wife  of  Major- Gen.  Robt.  Bowles, 
July  21.  At  Babbicombe,  aged  61, 
Sarah- Anne,  wife  of  Sir  John  Arundel, 
of  Huntingdon,  knt. 

July  30.  At  Haslar  Hospital,  Lieut. 
T.  Daws,  R.  N. 

Aug.  1 6.  Joseph  Cookworthy,  esq.  of 
Plymouth.  . 

Aug.  18.  At  Northbrook-house,  Ward 
Cadogan,  esq. 

Aged  82,  John  Wolston,  esq.  of  Tor- 
newton- house. 

Aug.  20.  At  Stoke  Abbey,  Hartland, 
aged  94,  Bonna,  widow  of  Paul  Orchard, 
esq.  Col',  of  N.  Devon  militia,  and  M.  P. 
for  Callington ;  aunt  to  Lord  Wenlock. 
She  was  the  dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Lawley, 
4th  Bart,  of  Spoonbill,  co.  Salop.  Her 
,  property  devolves  to  L.  W.  Buck,  esq. 
late  M.P.  for  Exeter. 

Aug.  26.    At  Netherton,  aged  52,  Ed- 
■  ward,  youngest  son  of  Richard   Edge- 
cumbe,  esq.  of  Edgcumbe-house. 

Aged  17,  Dudly,  fourth  but  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edw. 
ThoiTiton,  G.C.B.  of  Wembury  House. 
Aug,  29.  At  Tavistock,  John  F.  M. 
Bray,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-  Colonel 
Bray,  of  Tavistock. 

Sept.  2.  At  Exeter,  aged  ^,  Joseph 
Priestley,  esq.  of  Cradley,  Worcestershire, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley. 

Sept,  3.     At  Staplake   Mount,  near 
Starcross,  Francis  Kain,  esq. 
Sept,  6.    At  the  residence  of  her  son- 


in-law  Mr.  Eccles,  Plymouth,  Med  65^ 
the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner. 
Sept,  7.  At  Lyme  Regis,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Edmund  Joshua  Moriarty, 
esq.  Capt.  R.N.  He  was  made  a  Com- 
mander 1779,  posted  1809,  and  subae-' 
quently  employed  as  Agent  for  Prisoners 
at  Perth. 

S&pt,\2.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Edmonds,  Rector  of  Woodleigfa. 

Durham. — Aug,  6.  At  Arlow  Banks» 
Christopher  Lonsdale,  esq. 

Essex.— ^»^.  31.  At  JOford,  aged  70» 
Herman  Mertens,  esq. 

Sept,  8.  At  the  house  of  her  son-iiu 
law  B.  BranfilL,  esq.  Walthamstow,  in 
her  90th  year,  Mrs.  Mary  Whittall. 

Glocjcesteb.— ^ti^.  la  At  AUing. 
don-house,  aged  88,  Mary,  widow  of  t£e 
Rer.  Charles  Coxwell 

Aug,  20.  At  Clifton,  John  Langford^ 
esq.  of  Southampton. 

Aug,  25.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  85, 
Peter  Boissier,  esq. 

Aug,  28.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  52, 
Katharine,  wife  of  John  Henry  Burchally 
esq.  of  Broadfield  Court,  Herefordshire. 
Lately,  At  Bristol,  aged  65^  the  Rei^. 
Thomas  Furlong  Churchill,  M,D.  for 
many  yearis  one  of  the  Ordaining  Minis- 
ters of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Sept,  9.  Aged  94j>,  the  widow  of  Wm. 
Barnes,  esq.  of  Redland  Hall. 

Hants.— ^«^.  25.  At  Cowes,  Mary- 
Julia,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Digby. 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  cousin  to  Earl 
Digby. 

Aug.  29.  At  Farlington  Rectory,  aged 
35,  Laura,  wife  of  the  Key.  E.  Richards. 
Lately,  At  Calshot-castle,  Hannah, 
widow  of  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
Bart.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Hanj  Darbr, 
of  London,  merchant,  was  married  Feb. 
20,  1789,  and  left  a  widow  Oct  18, 1813, 
having  had  issue  the  present  Sir  Charles 
Burrard,  four  other  sons,  all  deceased  in 
the  sei-vice  of  their  country,  and  two 
daughters. 

Sept.  3.  At  Westover,  near  Lyroing- 
tori,  Selina-Irwin  Wilson,  third  dau.  of 
late  J.  W.  D.  Wilson,  President  of  the 
Council  in  St.  Kitts,  and  niece  to  Dr. 
Davis,  of  Bath. 

Sept,  7.  At  Southsea,  aged  78,  Capt. 
Thos.  White,  R.N.  He  was  a  midship, 
man  in  Keppel's  action,  and  also  in  Rod- 
ney's fleet  at  the  capture  of  Don  Juan 
Langara,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile  he 
was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Audacious. 
He  attained  Post  rank  1810. 

Sept,  20.  At  Southampton,  aged  75^ 
Matthew  Davies,  esq.  of  Warminster, 
Wilts. 

Hereford. — Aug,  I,  At  the  bouse 
of  his  uncle  the  Rev.  Wm.  Munsey,  He- 
reford, Mr.  M'Intosh,  of  Cockspur-st, 
bookseller. 
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^itg,2S.  At  Little  Birch.  TJiomas 
Stallard,  aged  109.  He  never,  till  within 
t}ie  la8t  fortnight,  had  any  serious  illness. 
He  reaped  his  own  wheat  last  year,  and 
about  two  years  previously  was  seen  hunt- 
ing on  horseback.  His  breakfast  was 
usually  toast  and  cider,  of  which  beverage 
he  drank  freely  till  his  decease. 

Herts. — Sept.  16.  At  Russell-farm, 
aged  80,  Sabine,  widow  of  A.  Robarts, 
esq.  of  Lower  Grosvenor-st. 

Hunts. — Sept,  8.  At  Godmanchester, 
aged  74,  Commander  James  Molineux, 
R.N.  He  obtained  his  first  commission 
in  1794-;  served  as  Lieut,  of  the  Defence, 
74,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
Windsor- castle  98,  in  the  action  with  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  July  22, 1805. 
He  was  flag- Lieut,  at  Sheerness  from  the 
end  of  18(%  until  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander  May  4^  1810. 

Kent.— ^ftf.  4".  Aged  38,  Sophia- 
Kingdom,  wife  of  N.  A.  Austen,  of 
Ramsgate,  banker. 

Sept.  4.  At  Canterbury,  aged  81,  Eli- 
zabeth-Catherine, relict  of  Daniel  Gre- 
gory, esq. 

Sept.  6.  At  River,  near  Dover,  aged 
74^  Captain  Dubois  Smith. 

Sept,  13L  At  Blackheath,  aged  84^ 
Thomas  Rashleigh,  esq. 

Sept.  18.  Aged  86,  T.  Templeman, 
Esq.  of  Conyngham-hiouse,  Ramsgate. 

Lancashire. — Sept.  8.  At  her  bro- 
ther's ceat,  Allerton,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Samuel  Newton,  esq.  of  Croxteth  Hall, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Northamptonsh Lately,  At  Stam- 
ford Baron,  aged  68,  Joseph  Phillips,  esq. 
Sept.  6.  At  Northampton,  aged  27, 
John  Willson,  esq.  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable talent,  and  of  irreproachable 
character. 

Somerset. — ^ug,  9.  Aged  60,  James 
Harden,  esq.  of  East  Brent 

j4ug.  27.  At  Bath,  in  his  17th  year, 
John-Fraser,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
East,  Curate  of  St.  Michaers,  Bath,  and 
Rector  of  Croscombe. 

Sept.  2.  The  widow  of  the  Right  Hon, 
John  Hiley  Addington,  of  Langford 
Court,  brother  to  Lord  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth.  She  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  Unvvin,  esq.  was  married  Oct.  25, 
1785,  and  left  a  widow  June  11,  1818, 
with  three  children,  Haviland  John  Ad- 
dington, esq.;  Maiy;  and  Henry- Unwin 
Addington,  esq.  Envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid. 

At  Ubley  Cottage,  aged  77,  Joseph 
Warner,  esq. 

Sept.  3.  At  Norton  Hall,  Catherine, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Annesley, 
Rector  of  Clifford  Chambers,  GIouc. 

Stafford. — ^ug.  13.  At  Lichfield, 
aged  48,  George  Dodson,  esq. 

Suffolk.— ^M^.  20.  At  Saxmundham, 


Capt.  C.  Baiynes,  Assistant  Dock-master 
at  the  East  India  Docks. 

Aug.  21.  Aged  5i,  David,  only  son  of 
David  Hanbury,  esq.  of  Sudbury. 

Sept.  1 .  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Col- 
mer,  esq.  of  Ab%ot's-lodge. 

Surrey. — June2S,  At  Epsom, Frances, 
wife  of  Edw.  Whitmore,  esq.  of  Lom- 
bard-st.  eldest  dau.  of  late  John-Pooley 
Kensington,  esq. 

Jtdy  10.  At  Earlswood,  near  Reigate, 
aged  72,  Thos.  Conway,  esq.  of  Maiden- 
lane. 

Aug.  22.  At  Putney,  aged  77,  Anne, 
widow  of  B.  Paterson,  esq.  of  Durnsford- 
lodge,  Wimbledon. 

Aug.  31.  At  Peckham,  aged  21,  James 
Stuart,  esq.  of  E.  L  Co. 's  civil  service,  only 
son  of  the  late  James  Stuart,  esq.  of  the 
Hon.  Company's  Court  of  Directors,  and 
M.P.  for  Huntingdon  (of  whom  a  me- 
moir was  given  in  our  Jmgazine  for  May 
last),  leaving  a  widow  and  an  infant  son. 

Sept.  1.  At  Streatham-common,  aged 
72,  Wm.  Wilson,  esq. 

Sept,  4.  At  Englefleld-green,  aged  5, 
William- Henry,  only  son  of  Capt  Oram, 
late  of  the  Royal  Scots*  Grays. 

Aged  86,  Harry  Charrington,  esq.  of 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Warwick. — Aug,  21.  Aged  41,  Fran- 
ces, wife  of  Joseph  Dester,  esq.  of  Bram- 
cote  HalL 

Aug.  28.  Caroline,  wife  of  S.  P. 
Shawe,  esq.  of  Cliff  Hall. 

Sept,  3.  At  Kenilworth,  aged  84, 
Frances,  widow  of  Rev.  James  Powell, 
Rector  of  Church  Lawford.- 

Sept.  9.  Aged  83,  William  Craddock, 
esq.  banker,  of  Nuneaton. 

Wilts.  —  Lately.  At  Wootton  Bas- 
sett,  aged  25,  Albert,  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Hooper,  of  Elkstone. 

At  Chiltem  Rectory,  Walter  Kitson, 
A.B.  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
eldest  son  of  the  R«v.  Walter  Kitson,  of 
Chiltem  Foliott 

Worcester. — Aug.  24.  At  Tarde- 
bigg,  aged  67,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Reverend  Lord  Aston,  Vicar 
of  Tardebigg,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rer. 
Nathan  Haines.  She  was  married  June 
14,  1802,  and  had  no  children. 

iMtely,  At  Worcester,  aged  70,  Abi- 
gail, wife  of  Major  Johnson. 

Aged  60,  Mary-Brilliana,  wife  of  Timo- 
thy Larton,  esq.  of  Worcester,  eldest  dau. 
of  late  Lt.-Col.  Wall,  of  Tewkesbury 
Park. 

At  Claines,  Mary,  wid.  of  T.  Nicholas, 
esq.  of  Thombury. 

Sept,  13.  At  Moseley,  Mary,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Palmer,  of  Moseley,  and 
Vicar  of  Stogursey,  Somerset. 

YomiL.'^Aug,  lO.  Thomas  Marriott 
Perkins,  esq.  of  Wentworth-hall  and 
Walker-house,  eldest  son  of  Inte  Provost- 
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marshal-general  Perkins,  and  brother  to 
late  B.  M.  Perkins,  esq.  of  Castle- Per- 
kins, Jamaica. 

Aug,  21 .  At  York,  aged  63,  William 
Gossip,  esq.  of  Thorp  Arch-hall. 

Aug,  28.  aged  18,  Theodore,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Dury,  Rector 
of  Keighley. 

SepU  9.  Aged  67,  Mr.  William  Bun- 
ney,  sen.  one  of  the  oldest  masters  to  the 
Baltic  out  of  Hull,  having  made  64 
successful  voyages  to  Petersburg.  In 
1797  he  was  the  means  of  releasing,  from 
that  placej  by  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  ice,  a  fleet  of  loaded  merchantmen 
which,  but  for  his  exertions,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  winter  there;  for  which 
important  service  the  Russian  Company 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  memorial. 

Wales. — Lately,  At  Aberystwith, 
aged  19,  Susan,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Pinhom,  Knt.  of  Southwark, 
banker. 

Scotland. — Aug.  18.  At  Muthill, 
aged  90,  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  sister  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Graham  Burden,  of  Feddal. 
She  was  led,  while  a  child,  to  see  the  re- 
treating forces  of  Charles  Edward  pass 
from  Falkirk  to  Culloden.  Her  uncle, 
the  Laird  of- Feddal  and  Shean,  in  whose 
house  she  was  brought  up,  having  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pnnce  to  the  battle, 
was  never  more  heard  of,  dead  or  alive. 

Aug.  19.  At  Portobello,  Lieut.- Col. 
James  Peat,  late  of  25th  foot.  He  was 
appointed  Lieut,  in  that  regt  1794v  Capt. 
1803,  brevet  Major  1813,  Lt-Col.  1829. 

^«^.20.  At  Perth,  aged  82,  Dr.  George 
French,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Maris- 
chal  College,  and  the  oldest  practitioner 
of  Medicine  in  Aberdeen. 

Aug,  24),  At  Newton  House,  Perth- 
shire, in  his  70th  year,  Andrew  Berry, 
esq.  M.D.  and  F.R.S.E.late  member  of 
the  Medical  Board  at  Madras. 

Ireland. — Jufy  1.  At  Clancoole, 
near  Bandon,  Lt-Col.  Edward  Gillman, 
He  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  17th 
foot  1794,  Lieut  1795^  Captain  56th  foot 
1796.  He  served  in  St.  Domingo  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  defended  in 
1796  Port  Raymond,  with  ninety  men 
against  1500  of  the  enemy.  In  1799  he 
was  in  the  expedition  to  the  Helder,  and 
wounded  on  the  19th  Sept.  He  also 
served  for  more  than  three  jrears  in  India. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  Major  1808,  was 
appointed  to  the  81st  foot  1809,  and  bre- 
vet Lt.-  Col.  1814.  In  1815  he  exchanged 
to  the  15th  foot. 

July  14.  At  Belfast,  Major  Robert 
Ledlie,  E.  I.  Co's.  service. 

July  15.  At  Belfast,  Lieut  T.  W. 
Charleton,  R.N. 

At  Killmore,  co.  Kerry,  Lieut  Edw. 
Ussher  Mason,  82d  regt. 


[SepU 

'  Aug,  4.     Near  Cork,    Lieut.    Win. 
Henry  Rawlinson,  R.N. 

Aug,  10.  At  Crossgar,  Droman,  J. 
Mathews,  esq.  late  Capt  38th  regt 
•  Guernsey. — Aug.  9.  Lieut.  W.  B. 
Bartlett,  late  57th  regt.  eldest  son  of  late 
Capt.  Bartlett,  Roy.  Eng.  and  nephew 
to  late  Major- Gen.  Spry. 

Abroad. — Feb.  20.  At  Bushire,  in 
Persia,  on  his  return  overland  from  Bom. 
bay,  John  May,  esq.  of  4th  dragoons, 
eldest  son  of  John  May,  esq.  late  of  Ox- 
ney,  Kent. 

March  17.  On  her  passage  from  Bom- 
bay, Amelia,  dau.  of  R.  O.  Meriton, 
esq.  E.  I.  mil.  service ;  and  March  94^ 
Margaret- Eliza  his  wife. 

April  9.  At  Sierra  Leone,  Lieuti 
Montgomery,  1st  W.  I.  regt. 

June  14.  In  the  poor-house,  Mauiy 
County,  Tennessee,  Abraham  Bogara, 
being  1 1 8  years  and  four  duys  old,  a  native 
of  Delaware.  He  never  drank  spirits, 
nor  took  medicine.  He  retained  the  fii- 
culties  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  memory  to 
the  last. 

June  24.  At  Demerara,  Capt.  Richard 
Henry  Muddle,  R.N.  Harbour-master  at 
Demerara  and  Essequibo.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant  180d;  Commander  1806;  and 
Post  Captain  1817.  He  married,  while 
commanding  the  Comet  sloop,  in  1809, 
Miss  Coote,  niece  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

On  his  passage  out  to  North  America, 
Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  youngest  brother  to 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

July  9.  At  the  Alten  copper. worics, 
Norway,  H.  M.  Burton,  esq.  surgeon. 

July  15.  At  Pekin,  the  consort  of  the 
Emperor  of  China. 

July  16.  At  Calais,  aged  56,  John 
Denton  Pinkstone  French,  M.D. 

July  27.  In  his  39th  year.  Major  An- 
drew Williams,  of  the  Royal  British  Ma- 
rine Regiment,  in  the  service  of  Don 
Pedro.  He  died  of  cholera,  only  two 
hours  before  the  capture  of  Lisbon. 

July  30.  At  Boulogne,  the  widow  of 
Capt.  John  Sher>^'Ood,  E.  I.  Co.*s  ser- 
vice. 

Aug,  1.  At  Boulogne,  of  cholera,  aged 
29,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Graves.  She 
W2L8  a  French  lady,  married  to  his  Lord- 
ship about  eighteen  months  ago. 

Aug,  3.  Drowned,  on  his  passage  from 
Oporto  to  England,  aged  30,  Capt.  Sam. 
Chinnock. 

Aug.  9.  At  Boulogne,  aged  68,  Mary, 
wife  of  Sir  William  Cla3rton,  Bart.  She 
was  the  only  dau.  of  Sir  William  East, 
the  1st  Baronet,  of  Hall  Place,  Berks,  by 
Hannah,  dau.  of  Henry  Cassamajor,  esq. ; 
was  married  July  16,  1785,  and  had  issue 
five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Lately,  At  Paris,  J.  A.  Dalrymple, 
esq.  of  the  Gatehouse,  Sussex. 
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At  Sydney,  New  South  "U^les,  acci- 
dentally drowned,   Major  Deare,    com-- 
manding  the  21  st  Fusileers. 

At  Bordeaux,  aged  81,  Thomas  Gled- 
stanes,  esq. 

At  Munich,  aged  30,  Allan  Drum- 
mond  Gordon,  esq.  last  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Wm.  Hesse  Gordon,  esq. 

Sept,  3.  At  Boulogne,  the  wife  of 
Major  the  Hon.  Charles  Murray,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Law;  she  was  married  Sept 
21,  1802,  and  has  left  a  daughter  and  two 
sons. 

Sepf.  12.  At  Calais,  Hugh  Doherty, 
esq.  late  of  Charles-street,  St.  James's- 
square,  and  Laurel-lodge,  Herts,  brother 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Doherty. 


ADDITION  TO  OBITUARY. 

VoL  CIL  Part  ii.  p.  655. 
Captain  Hatley  was  the  son  of  the 
late  James  Hatley,  esq.  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  the  last-  male  heir  of  an  ancient 
family  connected  with  Cambridgeshire 
and  Bedfordshire,  from  a  parish  in  one  of 
which  counties  they  took  their  name.' 
They  were  formerly  seated  at  Puttenhoe 
House,  in  Goldnngton,  Bedfordshire; 
where  they  had  large  possessions,  which 
they  lost  in  the  civil  wars.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family,  through  a  fe- 
male^ are  the  descendants  of  Sheppard 
Frere,  Esq.  of  Roydon,  in  Norfolk,  who 
married  the  only  sister  of  the  abovenamed 
James  Hatley.  Capt.  Hatley  was  ashore 
with  Captain  Cook  at  Owhyhee  when 
the  great  circumnavigator  was  killed. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  fi-om  Aug.  27  to  Sept  24,  1833. 


Christened. 
Males       1041 
Females  1011 


A* 


2052 


Buried. 
Males  843 
Females     891 


} 


1734 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under 
two  years  old •••.386 


9i 

I 
pq 


2  and  5  133 
5  and  10  69 
10  and  20  78 
20  and  30  134 
30  and  40  154 
40  and  50  183 


50  and  60  193 
60  and  70  187 
70  and  80  161 
80  and  90  48 
90  and  100  6 
101,  1.  — 103,  L 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  Sept  13. 


Wheat. 

8,    d* 

54  11 


Barley. 
8,    d. 

27    1 


Oats. 
«.  d. 
19    6 


Rye. 

8»    d. 

34    1 


Beans. 

«.     d. 

36     4 


Peas. 
8,  d, 
37    2 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  percwt  Sept  23, 


Of.  to    01    Of. 
0#. 


Kent  Bags.... 0/.  0*.  to    0/.  0*. 

Sussex 0/.  0*.  to    01  0*. 

Essex OL  0*.  to    OL  0*. 

Famham  (fine)...  .  ..5/.  0*.  to  11/.  10*. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Sept  24, 
Smithfield,  Hay,  3/.  5*.  to  4/.  10*.  —  Straw,  I/.  8*.  to  1/.  10*.  —  Clover,  3/.  10*.  to  5IL  5*. 


Famham(  seconds)    01 

Kent  Pockets 51.  0*.  to  %l 

Sussex 4/.  10*.  to  11    5*. 

Essex 4^  0*.  to  8&    0*. 


SMITHFIELD,  Sept  23.     To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  Slbs. 


Beef. 2*.    Qd,  to  4*.  Ad. 

Mutton 4*.    Od.  to  58.    Od, 

Veal 4*. 

Pork 3*. 


Od.  to  5*.    Od. 
ed.  to  4*.     Sd. 


Lamb. 5*.  0^.  to  5*.  Sd. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Sept.  23: 

Beasts 3,200     Calves  140 

Sheep  &  Lambs  20,310     Pigs     210 


COAL  MARKET,  Sept  23, 

Walls  Ends,  from  15*.  Od.  to  17*.  6d.  per  ton.      Other  sorts  from  13*.  6d.  to  15*.  6d. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt— Town  Tallow,  48*.  6d.     Yellow  Russia,  48*.  Od. 

SOAP.  — Yellow,  62*.    MotUed,  70*.  Curd,  72*. 

CANDLES,  8*.  per  doz.     Moulds,  9*.  ed. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES. 
At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Brothers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

23)  Change  Alley,  Comhill. 

Birmingham  Canal,  239. Ellesmere  and  Chester,  80. Grand  Junction,  246. 

Kennet  and  Avon   Canal,    27.- — Leeds  and  Liverpool,    470. Regent's, 

17. Rochdale,   112. London  Dock   Stock,  56. St   Katharine's,  68J. 

West  India,   100. Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,   210. Grand 

Junction  Water  Works,  57, West  Middlesex,  77*. Globe  ^Insurance.  150. 

Guardian,  28^. Hope,  6j. Chartered  Gas  Xight,  50, Imperial  Gas^ 

49^ Phoenix  Gas,  4^  pm. Independent,  45.- General  United^  44§. Ca- 
nada Land  Company,  50^. Reversionary  Interest,  126. 

For  Prices  of  all  other  Shares  inquire  as  above. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

f^om  AagMt  29,  (o  Seplemba-  26,  1833,  bath  intlurive. 


29211*89    8i88i    |  < 
30  2125  eSi    988*     " 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr.  Urban, 
In  p.  155  you  criticise  the  tone  of  a 
work  entitled  "  Reasons  for  Dissent," 
and  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
taste  and  temper,  a  passage  in  which  he 
denounces  the  Lesson  appointed  by  our 
Church  for  King  Charles's  Martyrdom 
(Matt,  xxvii.)  as  ^^ awfully  blasj)h4;mous" 
Though  1  think  the  author  can  only  in 
fairness  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
appropriation  of  this  history  of  our  divine 
Saviour's  accusation,  condemnation,  and 
death,  by  which  human  redemption  was 
effected,  to  the  arraignment,  sentence, 
and  execution  of  any  mere  mortal  man, 
gives  it  the  character  of  blasphemy;  yet 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  this  Dissenter 
right  in  what  he  is  evidently  ignorant  of, 
viz.  that  the  above  Lesson  for  the  30th 
of  January  was  the  ordinary  Lesson  ap- 
pointed for  that  day  at  least  one  hundred 
years  prior  to  the  death  of  King  Charles, 
that  is,  ever  since  the  settling  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign.  When, 
therefore,  the  Heads  of  our  Church,  after 
the  Restoration,  appointed  an  office  for 
the  day  on  which  the  late  King  was  be- 
headed, they  merely  retained  the  ordinary 
daily  Lesson ;  in  doing  which  I  presume 
to  think  that  the  Dissenter  will  not  ven- 
ture to  charge  them  with  blasphemy. 
Perhaps  he  will  see  something  to  soften 
his  censures  and  excite  his  amazement  in 
this  most  remarkable  coincidence,  which 


acting  upon  the  cOstom  of  the  Primitive 
Churches,  considers  all  preachers  not  epis- 
copally  ordained  as  laymen.  Our  breth- 
ren in  America,  acting  also  upon  this 
scriptural  principle,  sent  over  certain  cler- 
gymen to  this  country,  to  receive  conse- 
cration at  the  hands  of  the  English  pre- 
lates. Their  first  Bishop,  Dr.  Seabury, 
of  Connecticut,  was  indeed  consecrated 
in  Scotland  bv  the  Bishops  of  that  pure 
remnant  of  the  true  Church,  which  has 
subsisted  in  poverty  and  persecution  from 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  But  in  Feb. 
1787,  two  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
of  whom  one  (the  venerable  Bishop 
White  of  Pennsylvania)  still  survives, 
and  in  1790  a  third.  From  that  time  the 
succession  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Ame- 
rican Prelates." 

Mr.  PicKEN,  author  of  **  Traditionary 
Stories  of  Old  Families,"  lately  published, 
having  found  a  remark  frequently  made, 
that  his  tales  are  too  exclusively  confiLned 
to  Scotland,  is  desirous  to  enter  also  into 
the  legends  of  English  families,  should 
the  living  members  of  them  afford  him 
the  same  facilities  as  the  heads  of  Scot- 
tish houses  have,  from  their  archives  or 
by  the  repetition  of  oral  story.  The  his- 
tory  of  Amy  Robsart,  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  an  example  that  incidents  as 
striking  belong  to  the  domestic  history  of 
English  families,  as  any  that  are  to  be 
gleaned  in  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Picken  re- 
quests that  any  of  our  readers  who  have 


struck    the   unhappy    Monarch   himself     a  taste  for  ancient  traditions,  &c.  or  have 


when  the  service  of  the  Church  was  read 
to  him  by  his  Chaplain  just  before  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  and  afforded  him 
(says  his  Biographer)  some  signs  of  re- 
joicing. Whoever  reads  the  "  Eikon 
Basilike,"  the  undoubted  composition 
and  "  Portraicture  of  his  sacred  Majesty 
in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings,"  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  must,  I  think,  allow 
that  King  Charles  was  a  man  of  the  most 
exalted  piety,  though  he  might  be  mista- 
ken in  his  notions  of  kingly  prerogative. 
Se^t,  28.  I  am,  &c.  J.  W. 

J.  T.  remarks,  "  I  am  aware,  with  your 
correspondent  T.  L.  C.  that  the  Roman- 
ists in  Ireland  consider  their  Prelates  the 
rightful  possessors  of  the  sees ;  but  what 
I  contend  for,  is,  that  all  Bishops  who 
have  been  duly  consecrated  are  entitled  to 
be  addressed  "  My  Lord,"  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  if  not  of  right.  If  the  title, 
*'  My  Lord,"  be  refused,  how  are  they  to 
be  addressed ?^Mr.  Bishop?  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Mayor. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Bishops 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles — that 
their  descent  from  the  Apostles  is  duly 
traced— and  that  our  excellent  Church, 


curious  details  in  their  possession,  would 
point  out  to  him  the  sources  of  sudi  in- 
formation. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor  (Suppt.  p. 
64<9)  was  not  a  member  of  King's  (Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  but  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Crouch,  now  Rector  of  Narborough  in 
Leicestershire,  was  his  tutor.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bowes,  near  Greta  Bridge,  co. 
York,  and  educated  by  the  exemplary 
and  zealous  Simpson,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Macclesfield.  Some  years  ago 
he  gained  considerable  credit  in  a  short 
controvei'sy  against  the  pretensions  of 
Johanna  Southcott 

Mr.  J.  y.  Akeraian,  author  of  the 
Numismatic  Manual,  &c.  is  preparing  a 
Catalogue  of  Roman  Coins,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  useful  work  of  Mion- 
net  He  informs  us  that  he  finds  much 
more  that  is  new  than  he  anticipated  when 
he  commenced  the  task ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, has  procured  descriptions  of  many 
unpublished  coins  of  the  usurpers  Carau- 
sius  and  AUectus.  He  adds,  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  still  others 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  requests 
the  communication  of  descriptions  of  them* 
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Gloster  Terrace, 
Hoxton,  Oct,  2. 

BEFORE  I  proceed,  with  the  view 
of  further  illustrating  the  just  and  be- 
nevolent character  of  the  East  India 
Company's   government  in  India,  to 
submit  to  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers some  notices  of  the  several  deno- 
minations of  Christians  who  live  in 
freedom  and  in  harmony  under  that 
Government, — allow  me   to   mention 
the  existence  of  a  very  ancient  colony 
of  J  Ews,  residing  in  Cochin  and  the 
surrounding  country;  where  they  suf- 
fer under  no  such  disabilities  as  those 
which  affect  persons  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion in   Great  Britain.     These  an- 
cient Indian  Jews   are   called  BlacJc 
Jews,    in    contradistinction    to    the 
White  Jews,  of  whom  also  there  are 
not  a  few  in  India,  who  have   emi- 
grated   from   Europe    in   later  ages. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Black 
Jews,  that  they  arrived  in  India  soon 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity :  and 
this    tradition    derives    countenance 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  pos- 
sessing copies  of  only  those  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  writ- 
ten  previously  to  the   captivity,  but 
none  of  those  whose  dates  are  subse- 
quent to  that  event.     The  library  of 
the   late   Tippoo    Sultaun    contained 
some  translations  from  these  ancient 
Jewish  Scriptures ;  and  there  are  co- 
pies of  them  in  the  possession  of  Jews 
in  Malabar,  which  are  remarkable  for 
this  peculiarity.     Some  of  the  Jewish 
manuscripts  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  native  Jews,  are  described  as  exhi- 
biting an  appearance  of  high  antiquity, 
and  as  written  on  rolls  of  a  substance 
resembling  paper,  and  in  a  character 
which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to, 
but  not  an  exact  agreement  with,  the 
modern  Hebrew. 


On   Christianity    in    India,    its 
history  and  state,  which  is  the  next 
subject  to  be  attended  to,   professed 
Indian   historians    have  thrown   but 
little  light ;  Mr.  Mill,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  them,  scarcely  notices  it : — yet 
India  appears  to  have  been,   in  the 
first  age  of  the  Christian  sera,  the  site 
of  an  apostle* 8  ministry  and  martyr- 
dom, and  congregations  of  Christians 
are  still  to  be  found  there,  both  with- 
in the  Company's  territories,  and  in 
the  dependent  and  allied  States,  who 
derive  their  faith   and  practice  from 
that  ministry ;    the  former,    indeed^ 
somewhat   obscured,    and  the   latter 
corrupted  by  a  traditionary  descent 
through  eighteen  centuries,  as  well  as 
by  heathen  and  perhaps  still  more  by 
antichristian    association ;    but   still, 
they  have  served  to  shed  from  age  to 
age  on  the  dark  plains  of  Hindostan  a 
dim  light  of  truth,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  name   and  some  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  India  also,  that,  after  the 
Roman  Pontiff  had  by  his  missionaries 
erected  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  same  missionaries  affect- 
ed to  prosecute  the  work  of  conver- 
sion by  the  employment  of  force,  and 
in  that  attempt  perpetrated  some  of 
those  utterly  indefensible  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression,  under  a  reli- 
gious pretence,  which  have  tended 
more  than  her  errors  to  obtain  for 
the  Church  of  Rome  her  unenviable 
celebrity. 

In  different  parts  of  India,  and  un- 
der the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Armenian  Christians 
have  formed  religious  establishments. 
The  Greeks  have  also  formed  two; 
one  at  Calcutta,  and  another  at  Dacca. 
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In  later  times  India  has  been  visit- 
ed by  Protestant  missionaries^  whose 
efforts,  guided  by  a  better  rule,  have 
not  been  inefficient. 

Ziegenhalgius,  in  communication 
with  the  English  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  commenced 
his  missionary  labours  in  India  in  the 
year  1705. 

The  Moravian  Brethren  appear  to 
have  established  themselves  in  India 
in  1758. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  in 
1791. 

The  Baptists  in  1801 ;  and 

The  English  Episcopalians  in  1815. 

To  these  several  classes  of  professed 
Christians  the  government  of  India, 
administered  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, has  been  uniformly  more  than 
tolerant ;  it  has  been  protective  against 
every  attempt  at  opposition  or  oppres- 
sion, whether  made  by  Mahomedans, 
Hindoos,  or  rival  Christians ;  and 
auxiliary,  by  the  grant  of  pecuniary 
aid,  when  that  aid  has  been  solicited 
and  needed. 

Hamilton,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  the  East  Indies,  published  A.D. 
1744,  observes,  the  black  town  of 
Madras  "  is  inhabited  by  Gentows, 
Mahomedans,  and  Indian  Christians, 
viz.  Armenians  and  Portuguese,  where 
there  are  temples  and  churches  for 
each  religion,  every  one  being  tole- 
rated ;  and  every  one  follows  his  pro- 
per employment."  But  toleration  is 
a  word  which  has  strictly,  in  refer- 
ence to  religion,  no  application  in  In- 
dia ;  because  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
states  under  rulers  who  claim  a  right 
to  prescribe  creeds  and  ceremonies, 
and  to  punish  nonconformity,  which 
the  East  India  Company  have  never 
done.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
their  rule  to  act  benevolently  and  im- 
partially towards  Christians  of  differ- 
ent denominations. 

While  so  acting,  they  and  their  ser- 
vants have  not  been  indifferent  to  their 
own  religious  character ;  but  have  up- 
held, from  their  earliest  settlement 
on  the  Peninsula,  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  Day,  by  religious  worship  on 
that  day  in  their  several  factories ; 
until  they  found  it  practicable  to  ren- 
der the  profession  of  their  faith  more 
public  by  erecting  churches,  and  ap- 
pointing chaplains  to  conduct  the  ser- 
vice at  the  principal  stations  in  India. 
Tlie  j)articular  application  of  the 
rule  of  conduct  above  described,  will 


be  best  explained  to  your  readers  bv 
laying  before  them  a  sketch,  although 
it  must  necessarily  be  a  very  faint 
one,  of  the  history  and  state  of  the 
several  classes  of  Christians  in  India. 

The  most  ancient  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  India  is  the  primitive  Church 
of  Malay  Ala,  or  Syrian  Chris- 
tians of  the  Apostle  Thomas.  The 
tomb  of  this  apostle,  at  MaUtqxxtr  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  various  accounts,  as  much 
venerated  in  the  E^t  from  the  first 
dawn  of  Christianity,  as  that  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  West ;  and  many  inte- 
resting particulars  of  the  Christian 
Church  founded  by  St.  Thomaa  In 
India,  are  still  preserved  there. 

The  accounts  of  his  arrival  on  the 
Peninsula,  which  are  generally  credit- 
ed, state,  that  after  he  had  established 
Christianity  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  in 
the  island  of  Socatra,  he  came  to  In- 
dia A.D.  51,  and  landed  at  Cranga- 
nore  on  the  Malabar  coast,  which  waa 
then  the  residence  of  a  powerful  Sove- 
reign. In  that  neighbourhood  he 
found  a  colony  of  Jews  (a  circum- 
stance which  corroborates  the  claim 
of  the  Black  Jews  to  high  antiquity), 
and  to  them  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
converting  and  baptizing  several  of 
them.  The  seed  thus  sown  he  conti- 
nued to  cultivate  successfully ;  so  that 
the  Christian  religion  spread  into  the 
town  of  Cranganore,  to  Paroor,  a  city 
of  the  interior,  and  to  Quilon,  then  a 
considerable  city  on  the  coast,  as  well 
as  into  many  of  the  small  states  of 
that  part  of  India.  Both  Jews  and 
Brahmins  are  stated  to  have  embraced 
Christianity,  and  united  in  church 
fellowship,  adopting  the  language  of 
Syria  in  their  public  worship.  Hav- 
ing first  given  to  the  congregations 
thus  formed,  rules  of  fellowship,  and 
a  form  of  Church  government,  the 
Apostle  proceeded  to  Maliapoor,  then 
a  great  and  flourishing  city,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Sovereign  prince,  and  the 
resort  of  Hindoo  pilgrims,  who  came 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  worship  at 
the  numerous  and  splendid  temples 
which  were  within  its  walls.  St. 
Thomas  nevertheless  preached  the 
Gospel  in  this  city  openly,  and  the 
King  became  a  convert  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  was  baptized;  after 
which  the  Apostle,  in  the  further  pro- 
secution of  his  ministerial  labours,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  fury  of  the  hea- 
then   populace,    by   whom  he   was 
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stoned  to  death  on  a  mount  near  to 
the  city,  which  atill  retains  the  name 
of  St.  Thomas's  Mount 

This  mount,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
city  or  town,  to  which  also  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  have  given  the  name 
of  St,  Thom^,  are  now,  and  have  been 
for  several  centuries,  places  of  pilgrim* 
age  and  annual  resort  of  Christians, 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  India,  the 
interior  of  Armenia  and  Syria,  crowd- 
ing to  the  town,  and  covering  the 
mount,  in  order  that  they  may  kiss 
the  spot  where  the  Apostle  suffered 
martyrdom ;  there  also  depositing 
their  offerings,  and  praying  over  the 
place  of  his  sepulture,  which  they  are 
represented  as  holding  in  such  high 
veneration,  that  they  carry  away  with 
them  small  portions  of  the  red  earth, 
and,  conceiving  it  to  possess  miracu- 
lous properties,  administer  it  with 
great  solemnity  to  the  sick  and  dying. 

The  yet  unpublished  history  of  the 
Syrian  Christians,  from  the  age  of  the 
Apostle,  would  be  one  of  high  interest. 
They  suffered  persecution  from  hea- 
then rulers  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies. Early  in  the  fourth  century, 
they  obtained  aid  from  Athanasius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  having  come  to  their  suc- 
cour, and  appointed  a  Bishop  to  rule 
over  and  protect  them. 

In  the  year  345,  Mar  Thomas  as- 
sumed charge  of  them,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  and  introduced  amongst  them 
several  Bishops  and  Priests,  as  also 
"  many  Christian  men,  women,  and 
children  from  foreign  countries.''  This 
man  Thomas  Cama,  or  Mar  Humua, 
was  an  Armenian  merchant,  in  creed 
an  Arian,  who  first  came  to  India 
with  commercial  views  only ;  but  be- 
ing a  virtuous  and  upright  man,  and 
having  amassed  great  wealth,  he  ob« 
tained  the  friendship  of  the  Kings  of 
Cranganore  and  Cochin,  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  the  veneration  and  re- 
spect of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas; 
for  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  built 
many  churches,  to  have  established 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  their 
clergy,  and  to  have  founded  a  town 
called  Maha  Devapatam,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Cranganore, 
wherein  he  planted  the  foreign  colony 
of  Christians  he  had  imported. 

He  also,  assisted  by  Syrian  teach- 
ers, introduced  the  Syro-Chaldeac 
ritual,  and  successluUy  exerted   his 


influence  with  the  native  princes  to 
obtain  for  the  Christians  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast  exclusive  privileges ;  such 
as  independence  of  the  native  judges, 
except  in  criminal  cases,  and  a  rank 
in  the  country  equal  to  nobility,  by 
which  they  were  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  superior  castes.  These  pri- 
vileges were  ostensibly  granted  to  the 
Christians,  in  consideration  of  their 
virtues,  and  they  were  enjoyed  unin- 
terruptedly through  several  succeed- 
ing centuries,  having  been  confirmed 
by  formal  grants  in  different  and  now 
unknown  languages,  engraved  on  ta- 
blets composed  of  a  mixed  metal.  The 
inscription  on  the  plate  su|»posed  to 
contain  the  oldest  grant,  is  in  the 
nail-headed  or  Persepolitan  character* 
Another  is  in  a  character  which  has 
no  affinity  with  any  existing  languags 
in  Hindostan.  lliese  tablets  were 
lost  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
recovered  a  few  years  since  by  the 
exertions  of  Colonel  Macaulay,  the 
British  resident  in  Travancore,  to  the 
great  jov  of  the  Syrian  churches ;  by 
whom  tney  were  deposited,  and  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Syrian  college, 
which  has  been  erected  at  Cattayam. 

In  settling  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution of  the  Syrian  churches,  it  was 
determined  that  the  right  to  rule  over 
them  should  vest  in  those  families 
only  out  of  which  the  Apostle  had 
himself  ordained  priests,  llie  offices 
of  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  and  Priest, 
were  accordingly  for  many  years  con- 
fined to  these  fomilies,  and  persons 
were  chosen  from  them  who  were  re- 
cognized as  the  natural  judges  in  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  as 
having  authority  over  all  temporal  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  the  ninth  centniy  the  Syrian 
Christians  were  much  depressed,  and 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Nestorian  pa- 
triarch, who  commissioned  two  eccle- 
siastics of  that  Church,  Mar  £faii2  and 
Mar  Ambrose,  to  proceed  to  Malabar, 
and  rule  over  them.  These  prelates, 
on  their  arrival  at  Quilon,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Christians  with  great 
thankfulness.  By  their  presence  they 
soon  ^commanded  the  respect  of  the 
native  princes,  who  allowed  them  to 
make  converts,  and  to  erect  churches 
wherever  they  pleased;  for  which 
also  they  obtained  endowments  from 
the  noble  and  wealthy  part  of  the 
community.  FVopa  the  Hindoo  princes 
they  moreover  obtained  the  formal 
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renewal  of  ancient  privileges  by 
grants,  which  were  engraven,  as  those 
of  higher  antiquity  had  been,  on  plates 
of  metal.  These  grants  are  still  pre- 
served, and  are  in  the  languages  of 
Malabar,  of  Canara,  of  Bisnagur,  and 
in  Tamul. 

The  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Bishops, 
Mar  Saul  and  Mar  Ambrose,  are  still 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Syrian 
Christians,  who  mention  them  in  their 
prayers,  and  dedicate  churches  to  their 
memory. 

Between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  these  Christians  are  de- 
scribed as  having  attained  to  their 
highest  state  of  external  respectability, 
if  not  of  purity.  They  were  en- 
lightened by  the  instructions  of  a 
succession  of  able  teachers  from  Sy- 
ria, who  spread  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  with  zeal,  integrity,  and  ho- 
nour ;  receiving  such  only  to  their 
communion  as  could  approach  with 
unblemished  character ;  and  rejecting 
all  and  every  one  who  could  not  ap- 
pear with  hands  undefiled,  and  with 
minds  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
abomination  of  heathen  worship.  All 
false  miracles  were  then  rejected,  and 
the  Christians  were  distinguished  by 
intelligence  and  decency  of  manners, 
which  recommended  them  to  the  na- 
tive princes,  by  whom  their  teachers 
were  invested  with  the  first  offices 
under  the  Government.  At  length 
they  entirely  shook  oflf  the  yoke  of 
the  Hindoo  princes,  and  elected  a 
Chief  or  King  of  their  own  religion, 
raising  one  Baliarte  to  the  throne, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  "  King  of 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas :"  but 
this  state  of  independence  did  not 
long  continue.  The  regal  power, 
through  default  of  succession,  passed 
to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  that  chief, 
while  he  professedly  respected  their 
rights,  persecuted  them  through  ha- 
tred of  their  religion. 

In  this  state  the  Portuguese  found 
them ;  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  ene- 
mies, and  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Hindoo  princes.  The  account  which 
the  Portuguese  gave  of  them  was,  that 
they  "  were  in  a  state  of  decadence, 
and  amounted  to  about  200,000  Chris- 
tians, the  wreck  of  an  unfortunate 
people  who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas,  and  after  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  performed 
pilgrimages  every  year  to  the  place 
where  the  apostle  consummated  his 


martyrdom;  whose  history  and  mi* 
racles,  extracted  from  their  ann^ls^ 
had  been  composed  into  a  species  of 
canticles  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  sung  by  the  mhar 
bitants  of  the  fishery  (the  Manaar 
pearl  fishery),  and  of  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar." 

Their  subsequent  history  is  a  good 
deal  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  India,  and  will  be 
here  very  briefly  adverted  to :  as  much 
information  upon  it  is  contained  in 
the  general  histories  of  the  Portuguese 
nation,  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  when 
the  Syrian  Christians  placed  them- 
selves under  the  direction  of  the  Por- 
tuguese missionaries,  and,  as  the  lat- 
ter assert,  "  voluntarily  requested 
that  they  might  be  adopted  as  good 
and  faithful  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,"  they  amounted  to  1500 
Christian  churches  under  the  Syrian 
patriarch,  retaining  their  martial  cha- 
racter, and  associating  with  the  higher 
castes  of  Hindoos,  who  deemed  them- 
selves honoured  by  the  association. 
On  the  part  of  the  Syrian  Churches, 
it  is  stated  that  they  proposed  their 
union  with  the  western  church,  "  hav- 
ing full  confidence  in  its  piety  and 
truth,  and  no  knowledge  of  its  cor- 
ruptions"— ^that  in  particular  the  Sa- 
craments of  confirmation,  of  extreme 
unction,  of  auricular  confession,  and 
the  worship  of  images,  were  unknown 
to  them — ^that  the  title  of  "  Mother  of 
God"  was,  when  they  heard  it,  dis- 
gusting to  them,  and  that  when  her 
image  was  first  presented  to  them, 
they  rejected  it  with  indignation,  ex- 
claiming, "  We  are  Christians,  and 
not  idolaters,"  To  induce  the  Syrians 
to  conform  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  missionaries 
resorted  first  to  artifice  and  then  to 
force.  They  founded  colleges  and 
schools  for  youth,  whom  they  pro- 
posed to  instruct  in  the  rites  of  the 
Latin  Church,  still  employing  the  Sy- 
rian language,  and  it  is  believed  that 
their  schools  did  some  service ;  but 
these  measures  not  effecting  their  main 
object,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  establishment  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, together  with  the  erroneous 
tenets  and  particularly  the  idolatry  of 
his  religion,*  the  missionaries  resort- 

*  Tbey  professed  to  have  found  the 
remains  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  and 
Martyr;  and  a  skull  and  bones,  called  his, 
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ed  to  the  inquisition  about  the  middle 
of  the   sixteenth  century.     Division, 
contention,   and  confusion  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  this  step  :  in 
which  state  the  Churches  continued 
till  the  year  1599,  when  a  fresh  at- 
tempt was  made  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise between   the  Latin  and  Syrian 
Christians,  at  a  conference  called  the 
Synod   of   Udiamper,    a  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cochin.     Here  the 
parties  met ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  had  bribed 
the   civil   power,   which  was   in  the 
hands  of  the  Cochin  Rajah,  so  effec- 
tually as  to   destroy  the   freedom  of 
discussion,    and  eventually  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subjecting  the   Syrian 
bishops  to  persecution,  for  their  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  truth.    Two  of 
these  confessors.   Mar  Symeon,    and 
Mar  Ignatius,  were  embarked  on  board 
of  Portuguese  vessels  for  Lisbon,  where 
they  were  treated  as  heretics,  and  never 
more  heard  of  in  India.     In  this  state 
of  depression  and  suffering  under  Popish 
intolerance,  the  Syrian  Christians  con- 
tinued more  than   sixty  years,  until 
the  capture  of  Quilon  by  the  Dutch 
in  1661.     By  that  event  the  power  of 
the   Portuguese  was   destroyed,    and 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  restored 
to  liberty.    In  1665  the  Jesuits  quitted 
India.      From  their  expulsion  to  the 
year  1815,  the  Syrian  Churches  con- 
tinued a  separate  branch  of  the  Indian 
community  ;    although    divided    into 
sects,  and  impaired  in  energy  and  pu- 
rity of  doctrine,  by  their  unhappy  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  missionaries. 
In  1815,   on   the   demise   of  their 
Patriarch,  they  obtained   the    aid  of 
the  Company's  Government,  exerted 
through  Col.  Macaulay,the  Company's 
resident   in  Travancore,  who  having 
recovered  for  them  their  ancient  grants 
and    evidences    of   nobility,   assisted 
them  to  found  a  College  at  Cattayam 
for  the  education  of  a  Clergy,  and  of 
the  Syrian  youth  generally.     Colonel 
Macaulay   effected   several   other  ar- 
rangements for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  their  condition.     A  consider- 
able grant  of  land  was  obtained  for 
the  College,  together  with  a  donation 
of  20,000  rupees  from  the  Rannee  of 
Travancore,   and  three   English  mis- 
were  kept  and  worshipped  m  a  Church 
at  Goa,  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
motJier  of  God.      One  friar  Emanuel  is 
reported  to  have  dug  up  these  remains  at 
the  command  of  Don  John,  King  of  Por- 
tugal. 


sionaries  were  attached  to  the  College 
at  the  instance  of  the  Resident. 

The  Syrian  Christians  now  exist 
under  three  denominations. 

First,  The  Syrian  Churches,  of  which 
there  are  fifty- seven  in  Quilon  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  comprehending 
a  Chpstian  population  of  70,000  per- 
sons, who  are  governed  by  a  Metro- 
politan, and  retain  a  comparatively 
pure  doctrine,  although  its  professors 
are  in  general  in  low  condition. 

Second.  The  Syro-Roman  Churches, 
who  had  adopted  the  Roman  ritual  ' 
with  its  corruptions,  but  still  perform 
their  worship  in  the  Syrian  language. 
These  are  in  number  ninety-seven 
Churches,  with  a  population  of  about 
96,000  ;  viz.  fifty- two  Churches,  with 
a  population  of  about  49,000,  under 
the  Archbishop  of  Cranganore ;  thirty- 
eight  Churches,  with  a  population  of 
40,000,  under  the  Vicar  Apostolique 
of  Verapoli ;  and  seven  Churches,  with 
a  population  of  about  7000,  under  the 
Bishop  of  Cochin  and  Quilon. 

Third.  The  Latin  Churches,  which 
have  fully  conformed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  use  a  ritual  in  the  Latin 
language.  These  are  in  number  forty 
Churches,  with  a  population  of  about 
54,000;  viz.  twenty-one  Churches, 
with  a  population  of  about  29,000, 
under  the  Vicar  Apostolique  of  Vera- 
poli ;  and  nineteen  Churches,  with  a 
population  of  about  35,000,  under  the 
Bishop  of  Cochin  and  Quilon.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  Churches,  and  de- 
pendent on  them,  there  are  numerous 
chapels  of  ease  scattered  over  the 
country :  in  many  instances  four  to 
each  principal  church. 

The  Syrian  Churches  keep  quite 
distinct  from  the  Latin  Churches,  and 
do  not  intermix  with  them. 

Such  of  these  Churches,  and  they 
are  numerous,  as  are  within  the  Com- 
pany's territory,  have  enjoyed  not 
only  that  general  protection  for  per- 
sons and  property,  which  is  common 
to  all  classes  of  natives;  but  many 
grants  or  loans  of  money,  and  grants 
of  land  for  the  erection  of  Churches 
and  for  cemeteries,  have  been  made 
to  them.  A  volume  might  be  filled 
with  the  details  of  these  grants.  The 
claims  of  the  Christians  for  protection 
against  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos^ 
are  also  not  unfrequent.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  somewhat  remarkable  in- 
stance. In  one  of  the  villages  within 
the  territories  of  the  Ex  -  Paishwa, 
lately  transferred  to  the  Bombay  Pre- 
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eidency,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
body  of  these  native  Christians,  who, 
immediately  on  the  establishment  of 
the  British  power  in  the  district,  ap- 
plied to  the  magistrate  to  relieve  them 
from  the  disagreeable  obligation  of 
drawing  the  Hindoo  idol's  car  on  his 
festival  day.  The  Hindoos  put  in  a 
formal  answer  to  the  claim  of  exemp- 
tion, pleading  that  the  practice  had 
continued  for  more  than  eighty  years, 
which  amounted  to  custom  beyond 
the  memory  of  man  to  the  contrary. 
The  cause  was  duly,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  ably,  argued  by  native  Va- 
keels, before  the  British  magistrate ; 
who  decided  that  no  custom,  of  how- 
ever long  continuance,  could  justify  a 
practice  so  monstrous,  as  that  of  com- 
pelling Christians  to  draw  the  car  of 
an  idol. — The  decision  was  final — 
whether  it  gave  universal  satisfaction, 
the  record  does  not  state. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries. 

The  establishment  of  these  mis- 
sionaries at  Goa  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  their  most  oppressive  conduct  to- 
wards the  Syrian  Christians.  The 
learning  and  science  of  Europe,  which 
they  carried  to  India  with  them,  con- 
tributed, it  may  be  presumed,  as  much 
as  the  military  power  of  the  Portu- 
guese, to  give  them  an  influence  and 
ascendancy  among  the  native  princes, 
which  they  might  have  enjoyed  as 
long  and  as  beneficially  as  the  East 
India  Company  have  enjoyed  theirs, 
had  they  used  it  as  temperately,  as 
wisely,  and  as  justly.  How  they 
did  use  it  is  now  matter  of  history, 
and  if  any  of  your  readers  are  not 
sufficiently  informed  upon  the  subject, 
they  may  be  referred  to  the  history 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Goa;  or  to  the 
several  other  Portuguese  accounts  of 
their  mission. 

The  East  India  Company's  domi- 
nion, as  it  spread  in  India,  extended 
of  course  over  countries  and  places 
which  contained  Churches,  religious 
houses,  and  other  establishments  of 
Roman  Catholics ;  for  the  most  part 
of  Portuguese  origin.  These  Roman 
Catholics  have  received,  and  still  re- 
ceive, the  same  protection  for  their 
persons  and  property,  religious  as 
well  as  civil,  as  has  been  extended 
to  every  other  class  of  inhabitants. 
The  Padrees,  for  they  were  known  by 
that  name  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
have  been  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 


their  religion  to  the  extent  of  building 
and  consecrating  Churches,  and  per- 
forming worship  therein,  according  to 
their    own  views.     They  have    also 
been  allowed  peaceably  to  carry  the 
Host  in  procession,  but  have  not  been 
permitted  to   compel   either   Papists, 
Protestants,  Mahomedans,  or  Hindoos 
to   kneel   before   it.     Endeavours   to 
exert  force  have  occasionally  brought 
them  in  contact  with  the  Company's 
government,  and  at  one  time  the  re- 
fractory conduct  of  the  Congregation 
de  propaganda  fide,  caused  them  to  be 
excluded  from  Madras,  and  the  Capu- 
chins to  be  preferred  and  allowed,  as 
the  only  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  which 
the  Government  could  at  that  time  with 
safety  to  the  peace  of  the  settlement, 
permit  to  reside  in  it.     But  this  and 
any  other   similar   restraints,    which 
may  have  been   imposed,  have   been 
temporary ;  and  withdrawn  when  the 
occasions  have  ceased.     There  is  not, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  any  regulation  of 
the    Company's    government,    which 
would  prevent  one  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  now  resident  in 
India,  from  receiving  and  wearing  a 
cardinal's  hat,  were  it  the  pleasure  of 
his  holiness  the  Pope  to  send  him  one. 
The  law  of  prcemunire,  that  famous 
contrivance  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
which  he  deprived  his  minister  Wol- 
sey  of  all  his  goods,  and  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  of  his  head,  is 
unknown  in  India,  except  as  a  piece 
of  English  history.    The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  of  India  do  in  fact  cor- 
respond   with  the    several  states   of 
Europe,  such  as  Italy,   France,  and 
Portugal,  to  which  they  acknowledge 
ecclesiastical  allegiance,  and  have  often 
obtained  assistance  (j^om  the  Company 
in   conducting    their    correspondence 
with  those   states,  and  in  remitting 
and    receiving   funds  :    still    further, 
they  enjoy  at  the  present  time  large 
pecuniary   support,   which  has  from 
time  to   time  been   freely  granted  to 
them,  in  every  instance  where  a  case 
of  necessity  and  of  useful  application 
has  been  clearly  made  out.     In  such 
cases,     the     Company     have    either 
granted  plots  of  ground,  or  sums  of 
money,  to  erect  churches ;  or  the  loan 
of  such  funds,  or  stipends  for  the  offi- 
ciating priests,  of  whom  there  are  at 
the  present  time  a  very  considerable 
number  in  the  monthly  receipt  of  such 
stipends.  Thos.  Fisher. 

(To  he  continued  J 
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Mr.  Urban, 

HAVING  been  favoured  by  Horace 
Barwick,  Esq.  of  Charing,  with  two 
drawings  representing  different  views 
of  the  Palace  of  Charing,  which  will 
greatly  illustrate  the  description  given 
in  your  Magazine  for  August,  I  trans- 
mit them  for  insertion  in  your  pages 
(see  Plate  I.) 

The  portions  shown  in  the  upper 
view  are  those  which  face  the  visitor 
upon  his  entrance  through  the  Great 
Gate.  Several  of  the  windows  were 
inserted,  or  altered,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  as  was  noticed  in  p.  112. 

The  lower  view  represents  the  Re- 
fectory, and  the  mutilated  remains  of 
one  of  its  elegant  windows.  It  is 
now  converted  into  a  barn.         T.  R. 


Mr.  Urban, 

I  WILL  now  direct  your  attention 
to  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  relic 
of  Norman  domestic  architecture  in 
Lincoln,  belonging  to  the  class  to 
which  I  have  hitherto  limited  my  at- 
tention, namely,  to  such  houses  as  are 
distinguished  by  the  elevation  of  their 
principal  chambers  upon  a  basement 
story,  mostly  groined  in  stone.  This 
latter  character,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  present  example.  The 
floor  is  and  always  has  been  of  wood, 
— a  choice,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
not  determined  by  economy,  since  un- 
usual expense  has  been  lavished  on  the 
design  and  sculptured  decorations  of 
the  exterior.  Security  from  foes  with- 
out was  generally  carefully  insured, 
and  two  ranges  of  apartments,  sepa- 
rated by  a  stone  roof,  was  not  liable 
to  extensive  injury  by  accident  from 
within.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  that 
fire,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fc^ 
mid  able  assailants  of  churches  as  well 
as  houses  in  former  times,  had  mucll 
opportunity  to  extend  its  ravages;  the 
former  may  generally  have  afforded 
more  fuel  than  the  latter,  which  in 
many  instances  presented  nothing 
combustible  but  the  beams  of  the 
roof,  and  the  few  solid  pieces  of  oaken 
furniture,  which  were  either  fixed  to 
the  walls,  or  distributed  over  the  floor 
of  the  apartments.  But  the  absence 
of  a  stone  roof  to  the  chambers  be- 


low, did  not  preclude  the  adoption  of 
floors  of  cement  above.  The  compo- 
sition used  for  this  purpose  was  strong, 
durable,  and  invulnerable  to  fire  ;  and 
though  of  very  ancient  and  general 
use,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  at  all  times  superseded  oaken 
planks  in  the  construction  of  floors. 
Its  additional  weight,  if  it  possessed 
any,  was  not  felt  on  the  huge  beams 
which  were  provided  for  the  floor ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  a  floor  of  this 
composition  could  be  made  to  last  for 
a  very  long  period,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  wood  or  of  any  other  mate- 
rial.* 

The  example  of  Norman  domestic 
architecture  now  selected  for  descrip- 
tion, does  not,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, exhibit  any  groinwork,  and 
the  wood- work  which  separates  the 
basement  and  the  principal  story  in 
the  inner  building,  is  of  uncertain  an- 
tiquity. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  specimens 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Normans,  that  contribute  to  the  or- 
nament and  interest  of  a  town  which, 
for  magnificence  of  situation,  extent, 
and  splendour  of  its  ancient  establish- 
ments, and  the  antiquity,  beauty,  and 
costliness  of  its  architecture,  is  sur- 
passed by  very  few  in  Europe.  The 
building  alluded  to  occupies  a  position 
on  one  side  of  the  main  entrance  into 
^  the  city  from  the  south,  very  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Gowts,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  whose  utmost  elevation  stands, 
in  the  centre  of  a  precinct  with  gate- 
ways and  houses  of  elegant  design, 
and,  as  themasterobject  of  all  around, 
the  noble  Cathedral  with  its  triple 
towers.  Immediately  below,  and  in 
connexion  "^ith  this  group,  was  seen 
the  episcopal  palace,  whose  broad  and 
lofty  masses  stretched  from  east  to 
west  in  a  line  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  castle  to  the  left, 
with  its  huge  towers  of  defence,  ren- 
dered .  equally  strong  by  nature  and 
art,  was  a  grand  and  terrific  feature  in 
this  assemblage  of  architecture.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  thus  crested  with 
buildings  of  the  most  magnificent  cha- 
racter, the  City  was  built,  and  enrich- 
ed with  parish  churches,  monasteries. 


*  A  raised  floor  of  this  material  alone,  may  be  seen  among  the  ancient  ruins  called 
the  Baths  of  Julian  in  Paris.  It  is  about  eighteen  f^t  square,  and  full  twelve  inches 
in  thickness,  composed  of  lime,  sand,  fragments  of  brick,  flint,  and  pebbles,  promis- 
cuously wrought  up  into  a  mass  of  surprising  strength.  It  is  perforated  quite  through 
in  several  places,  but  answers  the  purpose  it  has  served  for  many  centuries,  and  i$ 
still  as  capable  of  upholding  as  much  weight  as  a  floor  composed  of  any  other  material. 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1833. 
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and  mansions,  of  which  some  are  per- 
fect, but  of  the  greater  number  only 
fragments  remain.  Among  the  latter 
class  is  the  Norman  mansion  I  pur- 
pose to  describe.  It  faces  the  ruins 
of  John  of  Gaunt's  house,  and  has 
experienced  somewhat  a  better  fate 
than  that  once  beautiful  building,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  been  neglected  and 
appropriated  to  mean  uses,  and  there- 
by escaped  frequent  and  destructive 
alterations.  This  edifice,  like  others 
of  the  same  period  and  destination,  is 
known  only  by  a  modem  appellation, 
and  from  its  proximity  to  the  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the 
name  of  John  of  Gaunt  has  been  at- 
tached to  it  with  as  little  propriety  as 
that  of  Pythagoras  to  the  Norman 
house  in  Cambridge.  The  front  next 
the  street  presented  a  long  and  lofly 
line  of  building,  with  the  characteris- 
tic buttress  at  regular  distances.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  elevation 
has  been  entirely  destroyed,  or  so  ex- 
cessively defaced,  as  to  render  its  ori- 
ginal extent  beyond  the  gateway  in 
that  direction,  uncertain :  but  towards 
the  north,  the  line  of  the  front  is  en- 
tire ;  and  from  this  point,  a  second 
building  of  considerable  length  stretches 
eastward.  On  the  first  view  of  a  Nor- 
man house,  so  noble  in  dimensions, 
and  so  interesting  in  design  as  the  one 
before  us,  we  imagine  ourselves  in 
possession  of  a  model  deficient  in 
none  of  it^  essential  constituent  fea- 
tures ;  but  an  attentive  examination 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  that  the  alti- 
tude of  all  the  walls  has  been  dimi- 
nished, not  more  perhaps  than  the 
height  of  the  parapet  on  the  trans- 
verse building,  but  in  front,  a  whole 
story  has  been  swept  away.  A  very 
elaborately  sculptured  cornice,  which 
once  appeared  as  the  middle  line  in 
the  elevation,  now  serves  for  the  pa- 
rapet, which  consists  of  a  remnant  of 
the  upper  or  principal  floor,  which  is 
carried  to  an  unusual  height  above  the 
ground.  An  angle  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows, which  were  recessed,  and  had 
columns  on  the  sides,  is  preserved; 
and  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  chim- 
ney, resting  on  a  buttress  and  corbels^ 
is  another  fragment ;  both  of  them  in- 
teresting, as  indicating  the  former 
existence  of  a  highly -finished  design, 
and  as  proving  the  attachment  of  the 
Normans  to  the  rule  of  fixing  the  fire- 
place on  the  external  wall  of  their 
nousei.    The  gateway,  now  the  chief 


object  of  architectural  interest  on  the 
exterior,  claims  our  attention,  as  a 
novel  feature  in  the  design  of  Norman 
domestic  architecture.  It  is  a  semi- 
circular arch  of  lofty  and  very  beauti- 
ful proportions,  and  of  ample  breadth ; 
but  the  space  forming  the  avenue 
through  the  building  into  the  court, 
is  still  broader,  and  again  contracts, 
leaving  room  for  a  sufficiently  capa- 
cious internal  archway.  In  the  exte- 
rior arch,  the  elegance  of  decoration 
is  happily  combined  with  the  grace  of 
proportion.  The  piers  are  massy,  and 
quite  plain;  but  the  mouldings,  spring- 
ing from  a  Norman  abacus,  are  in  very 
high  relief,  and  singularly  combined. 
The  weather-cornice  is  excavated  on 
the  face,  and  thickly  set  with  rosets, 
and  one  of  the  hollow  chamfers  is  en- 
riched  with  a  flower  of  four  leaves 
raised  in  the  centre, — ^the  same  deco- 
ration which  in  early  pointed  archi- 
tecture is  familiarly  knovm  as  the  dog 
tooth.  There  are  many  other  minute 
particulars  in  the  formation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments, which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
notice ;  but  those  I  have  just  named, 
will  bear  me  out  in  my  conjecture  as 
to  the  age  of  the  building,  no  part  of 
which  was  erected  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  perhaps 
about  the  year  1190,  when  Norman 
architecture  had  resigned  its  old  esta- 
blished characteristics  to  the  influence 
of  a  new  style,  to  which,  in  its  luxu- 
riance of  enrichment,  and  the  increas- 
ing taste  of  the  architects  for  diver- 
sity and  novelty  of  embellishment,  it 
had  given  birth. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pointed  arch 
was  not  immediately  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  Pointed  architecture, 
as  a  fixed  and  approved  order,  and 
the  style  of  the  Normans  did  not  sud- 
denly quit  its  domination;  but  retain- 
ing the  form  of  the  arch,  its  first  es- 
sential distinction,  it  yielded  gradually 
to  interpolations  and  abatements  in 
every  other  lineament,  till  its  magni- 
ficent character,  as  seen  in  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Durham  and  Rochester,  be- 
came softened  into  the  graceful  archi- 
tecture exhibited  in  the  nave  of  St. 
David's  Cathedral,  and  in  portions  of 
that  of  Selby  Abbey.  But  the  partial 
abandonment  of  the  arch  itself  shortly 
followed,  and  the  effect  of  an  inter- 
change of  decoration  was  tried  and 
adopted; — Norman  arches  appeared 
with  omamentt  which  grew  up  as  it 
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were  with  the  Pbinted  ardi»  and  Point* 
ed  arches  with  ornaments,  which  ori« 
ginated  with  the  older  style.  The 
ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  the 
choir  and  sanctuary  of  St.  David's  Ca- 
thedral, nobly  exemplify  my  descrip* 
tion,  and  exempt  the  good  taste  and 
ability  of  the  architects  in  the  last 
half  of  the  12th  century,  from  the 
charge  of  deterioration. 

Again,  the  arches  of  both  kinds 
were  very  frequently  united  in  the  ori- 
ginal construction  of  buildings,  as  in 
Qie  gateway  of  the  Norman  mansion 
now  under  notice.  The  basement 
story  is  unusually  lofby,  considered 
relatively  with  the  other  proportions 
of  the  edifice :  the  architect  must  have 
foreseen  that  the  arch  would  be  raised 
higher  than  necessity  demanded,  but 
not,  as  he  well  knew,  above  the  height 
which  was  deemed  requisite  for  its 
beauty ;  he  therefore,  deeply  imbued, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  age,  placed 
within  the  semicircle,  and  springing 
from  the  same  abacus,  an  obtusely 
shaped  Pointed  arch,  the  admirable 
construction  of  which  constitutes  its 
only  ornament. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  other 
defence  against  sudden  and  unwel- 
come intrusion,  than  what  was  afford- 
ed by  a  massy  wooden  door :  I  observe 
no  groove  for  a  portcullis;  and  a  moat 
was  impracticable,  at  least  in  front, 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  ancient 
and  present  line  of  road  are  not  the 
same.  One  of  the  common  contri- 
vances for  security,  next  to  substantial 
walls,  has,  however,  been  resorted  to 
in  the  formation  of  the  design  of  this 
house,  I  mean  the  exclusion  of  win- 
dows from  the  basement  on  the  exte- 
rior, with  the  exception  of  a  single 
loop. 

Passing  through  the  gateway,  I  no- 
tice, towards  the  left,  the  long  range 
of  building  before  remarked,  as  joined 
at  right  angles  to  the  west  front ;  but 
facing  the  gateway,  and  on  the  right 
hand,  there  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  any  buildings.  The  quadrangu- 
lar area  might  once  have  been  com- 
pleted and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  both 
for  convenience  and  security,  but  no 
traces  of  an  ancient  boimdary  to  the 
court  are  visible. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  con- 
nection with  walls,  which  have  been 
excessively  dilapidated,  modernized, 
and  reduced,  a .  building  of  fair  pro- 
portions, and  of  superior  design,  com- 


prehending the  Bpacioafl  '  apartment 
which  in  Norman  houses  of  we  larger 
class,  seems  uniformly  to  have  been 
detached  from  the  other  most  useful 
rooms.  It  is  uncertain,  in  this  in- 
stance, whether  the  building  in  ques- 
tion  ever  stood  isolated,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  always  formed  the  remote 
extremity  of  the  wing^  Its  upper  or 
principal  chamber  has,  facing  th« 
south,  and  separated  by  the  remains 
of  a  chimney  shaft,  two  Norman  win- 
dows, each  consisting  of  double  lights 
divided  by  an  octagonal  column.  The 
windows  in  the  basement  are  square, 
and  a  door  of  the  same  shape  leads  to 
the  interior,  which  is  nineteen  feet 
eight  inches  wide,  and  about  thirty 
feet  long.  The  floor  of  the  upper 
room  is  supported  by  a  row  of  pillars^ 
all  of  wood,  except  one,  which  is  ^ 
stone  and  circular. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  illus- 
trated by  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  and  mouldings,  co- 
pied from  unmeasured  drawings. 

No.  VII. *  section  of  the  architrave 
of  the  gateway.  No.  VIII.  elevation 
of  the  label,  or  weather  moulding. 
No.  IX.  one  of  the  dog-tooth  orna- 
ments. No.  X.  section  of  the  abacus 
moulding.  No,  XI.  view  of  one  of 
the  windows  in  the  court.  Nos.  XII. 
and  XIII.  capital  and  base  of  the  same 
window.  No.  XIV.  cornice  on  the 
shaft  of  the  chimney. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  neglect- 
ed ruin  furnishes  one  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in 
Lincoln,  and  that  the  walls  are  com- 
posed of  good  masonry,  and  exhibit 
good  workmanship,  wherever  the 
mbchievous  hand  of  innovation  has 
not  marked  the  building  vnth  its  indu- 
bitable impress. 

The  specimen  of  the  mixed  style 
just  described,  claims  an  older  date 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  the  architec- 
ture of  St  MsrfB  Church,  Shrews- 
bury, and  a  later  period  than  the  de- 
sign of  the  north-west  ToWer  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral.  Th&  Pointed  arch* 
though  occasionally  adopted  at  the 
time  that  the  last-named  example  rose 
from  its  foundations,  does  not  seem 
to  have  gained  so  considerable  a  share 
of  favour  as  to  have  induced  any  sa- 
crifice either  of  the  general  features^ 
the  form  of  the  arch  excepted,  or  of 
the  subordinate  decorations  of  the 
Norman  style.    Those  who  knew  the 

*  Pbue  V«  of  Norman  architecture 
will  be  g^ven  in  a  future  Number. 
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Tower  in  its  full  and  fair  proportions, 
will  remember  the  exact  correspond- 
ence of  all  its  mouldings,  the  regular 
graduation  of  its  numerous  stages, 
and  the  accordance  of  the  masonry, 
which  was  composed  of  squares  dif- 
fering in  size  between  seven  inches 
and  one  foot.  I  regard  this  building 
as  presenting  a  very  early  specimen  of 
the  Pointed  arch,  and  as  a  valuable 
link  in  the  chain  of  architectural  his- 
tory. Norman  and  Pointed  arches 
are  seen  in  juxta-position  in  the 
church  at  Shrewsbury,  and  are  hap- 
pily blended  in  its  design ;  but  when 
the  Tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
was  built,  Norman  architecture  .was 
without  a  rival,  and  a  design  from 
which  the  architect,  whoever  he  was, 
in  his  love  of  majestic  simplitity,  de- 
termined to  exclude  every  species  of 
carved  ornament,  and  to  adopt  the 
most  simple  form  of  moulding,  may 
have  been  considered  sufficiently  va- 
ried and  enriched  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Pointed  arch  as  a  frame  to  the 
Norman  windows  in  the  uppermost 
stage.  Nothing  more  than  the  figure 
of  the  arch  was  at  variance  with  the 
rest  of  the  design,  and  it  surely  can- 
not be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  original  feature.  The  Norman 
corbels  of  the  parapet  remained  all 
round  the  Tower ;  and  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  foregoing  tes- 
timony as  to  the  unity  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  regular  progress  of  its 
construction  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  without  the  delay  which  was 
sometimes  occasioned  even  in  former 
times  by  the  want  of  funds,  or  from 
other  causes,  I  will  remark,  that  the 
wall  on  the  interior  at  the  back  of  the 
Pointed  arches,  was  excavated  by 
means  of  Norman  arches,  the  same  as 
in  the  stages  below  ;  that  the  perpen- 
dicular line  of  one  hundred  and 
nineteen    feet    of   masonry   had    no 


cornice  for  ornament,  or  ledge  for 
floors,  the  timbers  of  which  had 
been  fixed  in  the  walls  ;  and  that  the 
masonry  internally  and  externally  was 
alike.  Its  exposed  sides  were  not 
pierced  by  any  openings  at  the  period 
when  the  two  inclosed  sides  were  re- 
moved for  the  purpose  of  an  altera- 
tion which  has  already  been  described. 
Several  of  the  Norman  windows  were 
walled  up ;  another  was  despoiled  of 
its  inner  arches  and  pillars,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  simple  pattern  of  tracery ; 
and  the  principal  window  towards  the 
north  was  dispossessed  by  one  of 
larger  proportions  in  the  style  of  the 
15th  century,  with  the  removal  of 
only  so  much  of  the  surrounding  wall 
as  was  necessary  for  its  insertion. 
The  ancient  miEisonry  had  never  been 
disturbed  in  any  of  the  solid  members. 
The  walls  remained  to  the  day  of  their 
destruction  as  they  were  left  by  their 
architect,  save  in  the  quality  of 
strength,  where  strength  was  essential. 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  letter,  express- 
ed my  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  this 
Tower,  and  will  now  observe  that  I 
formerly  found  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  current  notion,  that 
the  Tower  in  question  was  a  portion 
of  the  work  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc, 
who  is  said  to  have  re-edified  the  Ca- 
thedral, in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sive damage  it  sustained  in  the  time 
of  his  predecessor  Abp.  Stigand.  * 

Having  stated  the  evidence  which 
the  architecture  of  the  Tower  presents 
against  the  claim  to  its  early  Norman 
date,  I  may  briefly  notice  that  Ead- 
mer's  description  of  the  rebuilding  of 
this  Cathedral,  remains  plain  and  sa- 
tisfactory :  "  the  oratory  or  choir,  as 
far  as  from  the  great  tower  to  the  east 
end,  loas,  hy  the  care  of  Archbishop 
Anselm,  enlarged;  and  that  Ernulph 
rebuilt  the  forepart  of  the  church  which 
Lanfranc  had  erected,"  f     Some  por- 


*  The  writer  finds  no  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  as  to  the  ages  of  the  different 
parts  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  given  in  his  "Account  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and 
Wales."  The  elaborate  description  of  this  church  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the 
above  work,  was  published  in  Sept.  1821.  Another  description  of  the  same  subject 
also  appeared  entire  in  the  concluding  number  of  Mr.  Britton*s  volume,  which  number 
was  printed  and  dispersed  in  January  1823.  The  proprietor  of  the  first- named  pub- 
lication carried  the  date  in  the  title-page  forward  to  1822,  three  months  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work;  the  pubUshers  of  the  latter,  carried  the  date  back  to  1821,  the 
period  of  its  commencement  In  one  case  it  might  be  useful  to  begin  a  new  year  with 
a  new  book ;  in  the  other  there  might  possibly  be  some  advantage  in  assuming  the 
older  date ;  but  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  exiiraine  and  explain  the  reason 
wherefore  amateur  draughtsmen  sometimes  antedate  their  sketches  of  ancient  and 
remarkable  buildings.  f  Gostling,  p.  57. 
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tions  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
might  safely  be  ascribed  to  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc^  bat  the  bulk  of  its 
architecture  is  evidently  of  a  later  date. 
We  know  that,  on  Lanfranc's  arrival^ 
he  found,  besides  a  dilapidated  cathe- 
dral, a  palace  in  nearly  the  san^  con- 
dition, and  a  monastery  that  had 
shared  the  disasters  which  accident^ 
age,  or  neglect,  had  brought  upon  all 
the  noblest  buildings  in  Canterbury. 
His  munificence  and  perseverance, 
however,  soon  enabled  him  to  re-edify 
and  greatly  improve  all  these  struc- 
tures, which,  when  completed,  pro- 
bably far  surpassed  in  beauty  and  ex- 
tent the  buildings  erected  by  his  pre- 
decessors. Lanfranc,  therefore,  is  de- 
servedly remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  generous  benefactors  to  Canter- 
bury, and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  antiquaries  should  ascribe  to 
him  the  Norman  architecture  of  the 
present  Cathedral,  and  scarcely  admit 
as  probable,  that  his  church  might  in 
its  turn  have  shared  the  fate  which 
lighted  so  frequently  and  fatally  upon 
its  Saxon  predecessors. 

I  have  thus  digressed  from  Domes- 
tic to  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  for 
the  purpose  of  more  clearly  develop- 
ing the  style  which  distinguishes 
without  exception,  all  the  remaining 
examples  of  the  former  class  of  build- 
ings, and  which  also  characterises 
many  of  the  most  noble  monuments 
belonging  to  the  latter.  Norman  ar- 
chitecture includes  several  styles,  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  the  Circular 
from  the  Pointed  arch.  One  of  these 
styles  is  exemplified  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter ;  another  may  be 
seen  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral. The  round  arch  prevails  in 
both ;  it  is  in  fact,  the  essence  of  Nor- 
man architecture,  which  is  recognised 
by  this  form  in  the  absence  of  every 
other  feature,  and  every  kind  of  orna- 
ment. Its  oldest  models  are  pure, 
that  is,  without  any  admixture  of  the 
pointed  arch  in  its  original  construc- 
tion, or  of  the  mouldings,  sculptures, 
lightness  of  character,  or  any  other 
form  belonging  to  that  invention.  If 
this  description  be  true,  the  mansion 
just  delineated  possesses  no  claim  to 
a  remote  date  among  the  examples  of 


Norman  architecture.  It  exhibits  the 
characteristic  arch,  and  some  of  the 
genuine  enrichments ;  but  many  of 
the  ornaments  can  claim  only  a  Nor- 
man original.  The  Pointed  arch,  which, 
in  a  single  instance,  is  admitted  in 
the  design,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
essay, — ^an  experiment ;  but  it  usurps 
the  place  of  no  other  arch,  and  this 
style  leaves  the  original  one  in  undis- 
turbed ascendancy.  This  building 
combines  strength,  richness  of  orna- 
ment, and  perfect  simplicity;  each 
applied  to  the  surest  advantage ;  sim- 
plicity where  strength  alone  was  re- 
quired ;  sculpture  where  it  could  aug- 
ment the  beauty  of  the  design,  and 
escape  the  injury  of  assault.  The  ar- 
rangement here  obse]*ved,  of  strength 
below,  and.  grace  above,  was  com- 
monly adopted  by  the  Norman  archi- 
tects. It  was  founded  in  reason,  and 
was  not  neglected  in  succeeding  ages, 
except  only  in  later  times,  when  the 
beauty  of  ornament  was  destroyed  by 
its  redundancy. 

An  Architectural  Antiquary. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept,  9. 

I  WAS  much  interested  by  die  ac- 
count given  in  your  August  number^ 
p.  162,  of  the  Kiln  for  Church  Tiles 
recently  discovered  at  Malvern  ;  as  I 
consider  that  it  has  thrown  an  im- 
portant light  upon  the  history  of  those 
frequent  ornaments  of  the  floors  of 
our  ancient  churches.  They  have 
sometimes  been  termed  Norman  tiles, 
apparently  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
curious  armorial  pavement  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  formerly  in  the  an- 
cient palace  of  Caen,  having  strongly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  last  century.*  The 
frequency,  however,  of  their  occur- 
rence in  England,  and  their  being  of- 
ten ornamented  with  shields  of  arma 
appropriate  to  the  place  where  found, 
seemed  to  show  that  they  were  of  do- 
mestic manufacture;  and  the  disco- 
very of  the  kiln  at  Malvern  has  con- 
firmed the  fact.  A  few  entire  pave- 
ments of  this  material  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
particularly  in  Gloucester  Cathedral ; 
and  at  Southam  House,  the  seat  of 


*  See  two  plates  engraved  m  the  Grentleman*s  Magazine,  for  March  1789 ;  and 
another  collection  of  them  in  a  separate  Essay  written  by  Mr.  Henniker.  In  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy  will  also  be  found  a  plate  of  a  fire-place>  with 
some  of  the  tiles  lying  before  it. 
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most  woefully  disguised,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract : 

*<  In  the  vaulted  roof  under  the  Lady 
Chapel  ( Hereford)  called  the  Golgotha, 
is  an  antient  chapel,  with  the  pourtray- 
tures  of  a  man  and  woman  in  pravrng 
postures.  Out  of  the  man's  mouth  9h 
label  with  this  on  it : 

%utt  anb  tffz  %zsl\xz  tfftn  tnin  to  l^  me 
^tec  anti  pe  Iiate  it  i^  iut  a  ^t^uv^ 

And  out  of  the  woman's  this : 

Btmtmbtv  t&e  %tn\xt  map  nat  fnbure 
(CJat  tboto  tJOjtft  tfcp  Mf  thereof  ttou 
are  tt^e  ;^ot»ere* 

Round  the  verse  was  a  Latin  inscription 
commemorating  Richard  Jones,  mer- 
chant, who  rebuilt  the  chamel  house  after 
it  had  long  lain  desolate,  by  the  feast  of 
All  Saints,  1497."  • 

These  lines  were  evidently  quite  in- 
explicable to  Browne  Willis.  They 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  different 
to  those  on  the  Malvern  tiles,  though 
in  a  very  trifling  degree;  and  if  the 
above  incorrect  transcript  may  be  at 
all  taken  as  a  guide,  their  true  read- 
ing  may  have  been  something  like  the 
following : 

Remember  thy  life  may  not  endure, 
That  thou  dost  thyself,  thereof  thou  art 

sure, 
But  an  thou  leave  thy  will  to  thy  heirs, 
Ever  an  ye  have  it,  is  but  a  venture. 

By  another  accident,  1  have  also 
met  with  some  verses  couched  in  a 
very  similar  spirit,  and  of  almost  the 
same  date,  which  were  formerly  in 
Blakesley  Church,  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  gravestone  of  John  Aleyn,  an 
officer  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas^ 
who  died  in  1460.  He  was  represent- 
ed in  a  brass  plate  as  a  man  placed 
under  a  windmill,  and  round  the  edge 
of  the  stone  were  these  lines  :+ 

Msin,  \of)^Xt  tte  vni^nbe  iUintt'b  loolfte 

tibat  ttoto  0rpntie> 
%nti  on  tb?  otone  j^oule  altoe?  (ate  in 

mpntie ; 
(Cru^t  not  to  tl^ine  e;:ecutor^,  for  tliep 

iie  fat^e, 
SSe tjat  tbn^o  to 

The  frequency  of  our  ancestors  not 


trusting  to  their  executors  for  their 
sepulchral  monuments,  is  attested  not 
only  by  many  actually  recorded  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  parties  them- 
selves ;  but  by  the  large  numbers,  on 
which,  after  they  had  been  so  prepared, 
the  executors  have  neglected  even  to 
insert  the  date  of  the  party's  decease. 
Weever  has  also  preserved,  in  his 
"Funeral  Monuments,"  some  verses 
to  a  similar  effect,  and  apparently  of 
the  same  period,  as  those  we  have  al- 
ready perused.  One  is  an  inscription 
which  was  depicted  upon  a  wall  with- 
in St.  Edmund's  Church  in  Lombard- 
street,  London :  J 

9&mf  tit  h^dii^tti  oft  to  j^at^e  }Us  in 

mgnti, 
pat  ]>oto  (setietf)  to^  }>tn  imco,  yat  fs$a 

]>oto  ten'Of 
jFoc  kOHtiotoe0  he  /ofoQif,  anti  tf^ffaxm 

iieti^  unft^ntiy 
Cjcecuto(0  iietf)  mma,  anti  lep  al  yat 

J>fr  f^nn, 
3[f  tnt  htat^u  tnk  tojE^er  ]>e  y^mt0  fiootj^^ 

became  § 

pe?  WMqjuttf 
l5o  (S^oH  me  |)elpe  anti  i^alitiamt  tt  Wn 

a  pore  man. 
pinft 
on  ]>i0. 

The  object  of  these  exhortations  ap- 
pears partly  to  have  been  to  urge  the 
people  to  liberality  in  their  works  of 
piety  and  charity  during  their  life- 
time, instead  of  deferring  them  for 
bequests  in  their  wills.  The  clergy 
would  adopt  this  strain  on  the  policy 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush.  Weever  has  extracted 
from  Gower's  additions  to  his  Vox 
Clamantis,  some  verses,  contra  Mor- 
tuorum  Executores,  which  completely 
embody  these  sentiments : 

Post  mortem  pauci  qui  nunc  reputantur 

amici  [tue. 

Sunt  memores :  anime  sis  memor  ipse 

Da  dum  tempus  habes,  tibi  propria  sit 

manus  heres ; 

Auferet  hoc  nemo  quod  dabis  ipse  Dea 

Weever  has  also  quoted  two  other 
couplets,  for  writing  which  the  poet 
may  have  been  employed  by  the  mason : 


*  Willis's  Cathedrals,  vol.  I.  p.  503. 

f  Bridges's  Northamptonshire,  vol.  L  p.  233,  from  Belchier*s  collections. 

I  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  19.  From  p.  413,  where  it  is  repeated,  we  find  it  was 
part  of  the  epitaph  of  Richard  Nordell.  The  former  part  is  poetry,  but  not  on  the 
same  topic.  It  has  no  date ;  but  is  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the  foregoing  pieces, 

§  Qu.  ?  he  gone^  which  would  rhyme  with  man. 
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Lord  Ellenborough,  near  Cheltenham, 
are  some  fine  remains  of  that  formerly 
at  Hailes  Abbey.  Though  some  of 
these  have  been  described  and  en- 
graved,* they  are  certainly  deserving 
of  further  attention. 

The  object  of  my  present  letter, 
however,  is  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  English  inscription  on  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Tiles  of  Malvern,  and 
which  1  believe  is  singular  in  its  kind. 


Cj?en&e  ♦  mon  ♦  }>i  ♦  liffe 


mai  ♦  not  ♦  eu  ♦  entiute  ♦ 


|?at .  })oto  .  tioft  ♦  ))i .  felf 


of  ♦  l>at  ♦  ))Oto  ♦  Qxt  *  fuie 


but  >  })at  *  }?oto  «  fcepift 


t3ti  *  to .  }>i  *  fectur .  cure 


ant>  •  eu  >  jit ,  auaite  >  \>e 


Ut  •  10  •  hut  •  atientuce 


Dr.  Nash,  at  p.  70  of  the  Additions 
to  his  History  of  Worcestershire,  en- 


graved a  representation  of  this»f  which 
far  from  deserves  to  be  called  a  per« 
feet  fac-simile ;  it  shows,  however, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  only  pe- 
culiar features  not  exhibited  in  the 
types  above  used,  which  are  the  forms 
of  the  ]>  and  w.  The  meaning  was 
entirely  lost  to  the  Worcestershire 
Historian;  as,  instead  of  kepist  he 
read  Be  just,  and,  instead  of  iechur, 
the  most  important  word  of  the  whole, 
he  read  lectur.X  With  these  excep- 
tions, he  read  the  lines  correctly,  which, 
in  modern  orthography,  are  as  follow : 

Think,  man,  thy  life 

May  not  ever  endure. 
That  thou  dost  thyself 

Of  that  thou  art  sure; 
But  that  thou  keepest 

Unto  thy  executor's  care. 
If  ever  it  avail  thee, 

It  is  but  a  venture. 

When  turning  over  the  leaves,  a 
short  time  since,  of  Willis's  "  Survey 
of  the  Cathedrals,"  I  was  amused  to 
find  another  copy  of  these  lines,  but 


*  The  pavement  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  engraved  in  Carter's  **  Specimens  of 
Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting;"  where  also  is  another  plate  composed  of  tiles  at 
St.  Cross,  at  Romsey,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  St.  Alban*8. 

In  Carter's  **  Ancient  Architecture,^*  pi.  xxvii.  are  also  others  &om  Glastonbury, 
St.  Alban's,  Abergavenny,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Great  Malvern. 

A  plate  in  Daliaway's  History  of  Heraldry  gives  some  of  the  Gloucester  tiles 
which  are  not  in  Carter.     It  is  also  inserted  in  Fosbroke's  History  of  that  City. 

In  Lysons's  Gloucestershire  Antiquities,  pi.  74,  are  engravings  of  two  beautiful 
pavements  of  these  tiles  in  the  Mayor's  chapel,  Bristol,  and  in  Berkeley  Castle. 

At  Laund  Abbey  in  Leicestershire  are  some  tiles  which  present  an  alphabet  in 
capital  letters,  but  each  letter  reversed ;  see  Nichols's  History,  voL  ii.  pi.  xlv. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Nov.  1802,  are  engraved  two  tiles,  in  Offley 
Church,  Hertfordshire,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  the  support  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary conclusion,  according  to  this  inscription  placed  on  the  church  wall,  <<  These 
tiles  were  found  in  this  church,  1777,  which  proves  that  King  Offa  was  buried 
here."  (!)  Yet  the  late  Historian  of  the  County,  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  has  neither  no- 
ticed the  historical  discovery,  nor  the  tiles.  They  appear  to  have  an  inscription ;  but 
the  engraving  is  too  small  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it. 

In  Gent.  Mag.  Lxxxix.  ii.  577,  are  engraved  some  tiles,  in  the  church  at  Stone  in 
Worcestershire,  bearing  the  arms  of  Berkeley  and  St.  John. 

•f  The  tile  from  which  Dr.  Nash  engraved  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Edward 
Winnington ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  '^  the  outside  **  of  the  old 
church  at  Stanford ;  but  it  might  have  been  brought  from  one  of  the  Malvems.  Of 
the  various  patterns  of  the  tiles  at  Great  Malvern,  Mr.  Nash  has  given  the  following 
account :  **  The  floor  and  walls  of  the  choir  were  paved  and  decorated  with  square 
bricks,  painted  with  the  arms  of  England,  the  abbey  of  Westminster  [perhaps  rather 
Edward  the  Confessor],  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  Bohun  Earl  of  Hereford,  Clare 
and  Despencer  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Baron  of 
Powick.  Some  of  these  quarries  are  dated  1453^  others  anno  r.  H.  VI.  xxxifj. 
Some  few  have  the  arms  of  Skull  of  Winchenford,  and  o^ers  those  of  Stafford  of 
Grafton.** — Those  engraved  by  Carter  (as  above  noticed]  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
be  placed  erect  on  the  wall,  as  they  represent  tracery  and  tabemade  work,  inclosing 
the  arms  of  England,  and  those  of  the  Passioh,  They  are^  however,  only  five 
varieties. 

I  In  Chalmers's  History  of  Malvern,  8vo,  1817,  Dr.  Nash's  Be  Jutt  is  altered  to 
gevett,  in  favour  of  which  reading,  and  of  Iscturt  a  long  argument  is  entered  into 
7pp.  80—83) ;  but  no  further  approach  is  made  to  the  true  interpretation.  In  Neale's 
Churches,  1824^  the  correct  reading  of  teciur  is  arrived  at ;  but  fev€tt  is  retained. 
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Which  were  all  admitted  into  the 
freedome  of  our  Society,  and  tooke 
the  oath  accordingly. 

Massey's  principal  service  had  heen 
his  able  and  protracted  defence  of 
Gloucester,  when  besieged  by  the 
King  in  person,  in  the  year  1643 : 
the  importance  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  opinion  given  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  that  its  duration  enabled 
the  Parliament  to  recover  their  broken 
spirits  and  forces,  and  thus  opened 
the  way  to  "  that  greatness  to  which 
they  aifterwards  aspired."  Mr.  Or- 
merod,  in  his  second  volume,  p^  400, 
has  given  a  memoir  of  Major- Gen. 
Massey,  chiefly  derived  from  Claren- 
don ;  and  in  voL  III.  p.  448,  is  ap- 
pended a  catalogue  of  his  various  at* 
chievements,  from  the  works  of  Ri- 
craft  and  Vicars.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, is  not  enumerated  his  capturing 
Malmesbnry  by  storm,  and  taking 
Col.  Henry  Howard  prisoner,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1644,  as  related  in  Cor- 
bet's "  Military  Government  of  Glou- 
cester." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Gloucestrensis,"  a 
collection  of  tracts  relating  to  the 
civil  war  in  that  county,  which  was 
carefully  and  laboriously  edited  in 
1825,  and  in  which  a  fine  copy  of 
Col.  Massey's  portrait  is  published, 
the  Editor  should  have  been  so  igno- 
rant of  the  Cheshire  family,  as  to 
commence  his  memoir  with  stating, 
"We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
any  thing  respecting  his  parents  or 
the  time  of  his  birth." 

Yours,  &c.  J.G.N. 

Mr.  Urban,     New  Kent-road,  Oct.  6. 

THE  very  curious  relic  which  is 
communicated  to  you  for  engraving 
by  Mr.  William  Till,  medallist,  of 
Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden, 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Temple  Church  during  some  of  the 
repairs  which  have  of  late  years  taken 
place  in  that  edifice.  There  appears 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
this  statement,  and  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  object  is  certain. 

It  is  delineated  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  of  the  original  size,  and  is 
of  brass  very  strongly  gilt.  It  has 
formed,  I  think,  a  portion  of  the  em- 
bossed ornaments  of  a  pyx  or  small 
shrine,  in  which  the  consecrated  Host 

Gent.  Mag.  October,  1833. 


was  kept.  The  Whole  box  was  pro- 
bably of  an  oblong  figure,  arid  this 
brass-work  was  attached  to  one  of  its 
ends.  The  little  chest  was  perhaps 
surrounded  by  military  figures  similar 
to  the  three  which  have  been  preserv- 
ed, and  they  doubtless  represent  the 
soldiers  -watching  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  which  the  shrine  enclosed  in  its 
mystical  form.  The  costume  of  the 
Roman  centinels  is  made  of  course  to 
conform  with  the  period  in  which 
these  figures  were  formed,  and  they 
are  all  represented  with  heads  inclined 
forward,  as  if  drowsy  on  their  guard  ; 
a  fancy  quite  at  variance  with  Roman 
discipline. 

It  would  be  assuming  too  much  to 
say  that  these  figures  were  intended 
for  Knight  Templars,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly of  a  period  somewhat  anterior 
to .  that  in  which  the  more  ancient 
portion  of  the  Temple  Church  was 
first  founded,  and  might  with  much 
probability  have  been  part  of  the  sa- 
cred ornaments  used  in  Divine  Ser- 
vice at  that  edifice,  and  which  had 
been  brought  thither  by  the  Templars, 
■^hen  they  removed  to  the  Thames 
side  from  their  first  establishment  in 
Holborn. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Round  Church  at  the  Temple  has  been 
preserved  by  an  inscription  formerly 
over  one  of  its  doors,*  and  which  I 
thus  render  after  the  original  Latin  : 

"  In  the  yiear  fVoin  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord  1185,  on  the  fourth  of  the  Ides 
of  February,  this  Church  was  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  the  blessed  Mary,  by  the 
Lord .  f^clius,  by  the  grace  of  God 
Patriarch  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Re- 
surrection; who  indulged  those  who 
should  repair  thither  annually,  with  sixty 
days  remission  of  their  enjoined  penance." 

We  may  safely  attribute  to  the  fi- 
gures before  us,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  in  this  Church,  an  antiquity 
coeval  with  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
12th  century.  They  wear  the  steel 
cap  of  the  Phrygian  form,  furnished 
with  a  nose-piece  or  nasal, — an  ap- 
pendage of  the  helmets  which  appear 
on  the  heads  of  the  warriors  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry.  The  mailles  or 
ringlets  of  the  hauberk  appear  as  in 
the  armour  depicted  in  that  remark- 

•  Engraved  in  Pegge*8  Sylloge  of  In- 
scriptions, pi.  V. 
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able  work,  not  interlinked^  but  sewn 
down,  perhaps  on  a  sort  of  gambeson. 
They  bear  kite-shaped  shields,  raised 
en  dos  d*dne,  and  having  in  the  centre 
a  boss  remarkably  resembling  that  on 
the  shield  of  the  enamelled  sepulchral 
memorial  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Anjou,  which  was  formerly 
suspended  over  his  tomb  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Mans.f  On  two  of  the  shields 
are  some  approaches  to  armorial  bear- 
ings. One  is  marked  with  four  nar- 
row bendlets,  another  is  fretted.  This 
fret  is  repeated  in  the  front  of  the  cap 
of  the  same  figure.  The  shield  of  the 
third  figure  bears  on  each  side  of  the 
boss  the  Grecian  scroll,  and  in  the 
front  of  his  chapelle  de  fer  are  bend- 
lets.  The  under  tunics  of  the  figures 
are  long,  and  reach  to  the  ancles. 
Such  precisely  is  the  form  of  the  dra- 
pery on  the  figure  of  Geofi*rey  Planta- 
genet. The  shoes  are  admirable  illus- 
trations of  that  passage  of  Geoffrey  of 
Malmesbury,  where,  reprehending  the 
luxury  of  costume  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish indulged  at  the  time  when  Henry 
the  First  began  his  reign,  he  says, 
"Then  was  there  flowing  hair  and 
extravagant  dress,  and  then  was  in- 
vented the  fashion  of  shoes  with  curved 
points;  then  the  model  for  young  men 
was  to  rival  women  in  delicacy  of  per- 
son, to  mimic  their  gait,  to  walk  with 
loose  gesture  half  naked."  The  curva- 
ture of  the  points  of  the  shoes  in  the 
little  relic  before  us,  in  conformity 
with  the  custom  censured  by  Malmes- 
bury, is  quite  remarkable.  One  turns 
up,  another  down,  one  to  the  left, 
another  to  the  right,  and  scarcely  any 
two  in  the  same  direction. 

It  may  be  incidentally  observed, 
that  the  fashion  of  long  flowing  hair, 
Cfluxus  crinium,  Malmesbury's  origi- 
nal expression,)  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  contemporary  examples  in 
the  figures  of  Henry  I.  and  his  Queen, 
placed  in  the  caryatid  form,  on  either 
side  the  west  door  of  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral. The  King's  hair  falls  over 
his  shoulders,  and  the  Queen's  is  dis- 
posed in  long  plaited  tresses,  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  knees. 

Similar  figures  are  described  by 
Montfaucon,  as  decorating  the  front 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  but  he 
gives  them  an  antiquity  higher  than 
their  just  date,  and  calls  them  les  Rois 

f  See  it  represented  in  Stothard's 
JVlonumental  Effigies. 


•  

Merovingiens.  Where  shall  we  seek 
for  such  lively  illustrations  of  ancient 
manners,  as  in .  the  contemporary 
sculptures,  illuminated  paintings,  and 
embossed  ornaments  (like  those  now 
before  us),  which  the  great  consumer 
of  all  things  may  have  suffered  to  de- 
scend to  these  later  days  ? 

I  should  have  observed  that  the 
three  figures  I  have  been  describing, 
are  placed  before  as  many  arches  of 
the  circular  stvle.  The  whole  oma- 
ment  has  apparently  been  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  is  in  high  relief.  The 
armorial  ornaments,  maiiles,  &c.  haye 
been  marked  out  with  an  engraving 
tool.  A.J.K. 


Mr.  Till  has  also  communicated  the 
Seal  (fig.  2)  which  was  likewise  found 
near  the  tombs  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  the  Temple  Church,  in  the 
year  1830.  It  is  of  lead,  with  a  ca- 
vity straight  through  it,  to  admit  the 
silken  cord,  which  formerly  attached 
it  to  a  deed ;  and  it  is  highly  preserv- 
ed (save  a  cut  across  the  obverse,  from 
the  spade  of  the  workman).  It  be- 
longed to  Berengar,  who  succeeded  De 
Pim  as  Custos,  or  Grand  Master^  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
in  1365,  and  died  in  1373.  On  the 
obverse,  the  prior  is  represented  on 
his  knees  before  the  patriarchal  cross, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  the  letters 
A  and  Q  (the  latter  defaced  by  the 
blow),  and  under  the  former  a  small 
star.  On  the  reverse  is  represented 
the  holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the 
Saviour  in  his  tomb ;  at  his  head  an 
elevated  cross ;  and  above,  a  taberna- 
cle or  chapel,  from  the  roof  of  which 
depend  two  incense  pots.  The  in- 
scriptions together  on  both  sides 
read, — "  ►[<  pr.  (frater)  berenoarii  • 

CUSTOS  .  PAUPERUM  .  HOSPITALIS  JHB- 
RUSALEM." 

The  value  and  curiosity  of  this  Seal 
is  enhanced  from  the  situation  where 
it  was  discovered,  and  had  lain  above 
four  centuries,  being  so  accordant 
with  its  identity. 

The  British  Museum  wished  to 
possess  it,  but  as  Mr.  Till  had  pre- 
viously promised  it  to  his  friend  and 
an  intelligent  antiquary,  Edward  Spen- 
cer, esq.  of  Highgate,  the  original  is 
in  that  gentleman's  possession. 

The  Masters  of  this  establishment 
appear,  like  the  Popes,  to  have  con- 
tinued the  same  design  upon  their 
seals  for  a  long  succession  of  centu- 
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ties,  the  execution  alone  varying  with 
the  skill  and  taste  of  the  artist  em- 
ployed.  We  believe  only  one  of  the 
series  has  before  been  published,  at 
least  in  this  country.  It  is  that  of 
Raymond  du  Pay,  who  became  Gustos 
about  1113,  and  was  engraved  in  our 
vol.  xcv.  ii.  497,  from  a  leaden  im- 
pression found  at  Norwich  Castle.  It 
exhibits  the  same  kneeling  figure  and 
the  holy  Sepulchre,  but  is  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  earlier  than  the  present 
in  point  of  date.  A  third  is  now 
added,  being  that  of  Roger  de  Molins, 
attached'  to  the  Harleian  Charter  (43 
I.  38)  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
relates  to  the  House  of  St.  Cross  near 
Winchester,  and  was  executed  in  the 
very  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  Church,  and  witnessed  by  the 
patriarch  Eraclius  before  mentioned, 
as  well  as  by  the  King,  &c.  at  Dover, 
4  id.  Apr.  1185. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept,  9. 

IT  has  often  been  a  subject  of  re- 
gret, that  in  the  editions  of  the  old 
Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  given  to  the 
world  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  curious 
illustrations  offered  of  the  text  in  the 
Notes,  and  the  able  Introduction  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem,  should  be  so  ill 
supported  by  the  imperfect  and  inac- 
curate Glossary  appended  to  the  vo- 
lume. For,  the  Editor,  however,  there 
is  much  to  be  urged  in  excuse.  Old 
English  poetry,  at  the  period  when 
the  work  first  appeared,  was  but  little 
studied  or  understood,  and  it  was 
considered  sufficient  to  guess  at  the 
import  of  a  word,  without  regarding 
its  analogy  or  etymology;  and  even 
if  the  latter  was  ever  thought  of,  any 
term  of  similar  sound  or  meaning,  se- 
lected at  hazard  from  the  continental 
languages,  was  set  down  as  the  ety- 
mon. But  at  present,  when  so  much 
has  been  done  (after  the  examples 
set  us  by  the  Germans,  Danes,  and 
French,)  towards  the  elucidation  of  our 
ancient  vernacular  tongue,  and  greater 
interest  seems  to  be  taken  daily  in 
the  revival  of  old  English  literature,  it 
was  to  have  been  hoped  and  expectedj 
that  in  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
some  attempt  would  have  been  made 


to  render  the  Glossary  more  complete 
and  more  correct.     This   edition    ia 
now  before  me  (forming  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  Sir  W.  Scott's  Poetical  Works), 
and  sorry  1  am  to  say,  it  servilely  re- 
peats every  error,  and  most  of  the  mis- 
prints of  the  preceding  editions !   All 
that  has  been  done  to  render  the  work 
more  acceptable  and  useful,  is  a  colla- 
tion of  the  text  with  the  Auchinleck 
MS.   a  task    indispensihly  necessary, 
and  for  which  our  thanks  are  due.     It 
is  certainly  to  be  lamented  that  most 
of  our  poetical  antiquaries  have  nei- 
ther had  the  ability  or  industry  to  un- 
dertake the  transcription  of  a  MS.,  or, 
if  they  possessed  the  one,  were  defi- 
cient in  the  other  quality.   The  conse- 
quence is  obvious.   A  hired  scribe  was 
generally  trusted  to,  and  the  copy  often 
printed  without  further  collation ;  and 
thus  is  it  that  very  few  indeed  of  the 
old  English  writers  have  been  faith- 
fully edited.     1  speak  not  from  con- 
jecture, but  experience,  having  myself 
had  the  "  drudgery"  (as  it  is  termed 
by  ignorant  or  idle  persons)  of  com- 
paring a  great  part  of  what  has  been 
printed  by  Ritson,  Percy,  Pinkerton, 
Ellis,   Weber,  Utterson,  Hartshome, 
and  Laing,  with  the  original  MSS., 
and,  1  must  own,  the  list  of  corrigendU 
is  very  large   indeed.     Ritson,   it   is 
true,  was  the  founder  of  a  more  accu- 
rate school,  and    (I  believe)  usually 
copied  for  himself;  but  his  complete 
ignorance  of  Latin  (in  spite  of  what 
has  been  alleged  by  his  recent  biogra- 
pher),* caused  him  to  fall  into  errors 
he  would  have  been  sorry  to  commit.   I 
speak  not  of  literal  errors,  which  are  very 
numerous    (and  sometimes,  with  the 
utmost  care,  difficult  to  avoid,)  but  of 
more  important  variations.    Thus,  in 
his  "Ancient  Songs,"  esteemed  the 
most  scrupulously  correct  of  his  pub- 
lications, we  read  in  the  Requiem  to 
the  Conspirators  against  Henry  IV. 
p.  56, — 

"  Placebo  begynneth  the  Bishop  of  Her- 

ford; 
DUexi^  for  myn  auauncement,  saith  the 

Bisshop  of  Chesti'e, 
Heir  me,  saith  Salisbury,  this  goth  to 

ferre  forthe."f 

In  the  original  the  lines  stand  thus : 
P/flTcJo  begynneth  the  Bishop  of  Herford*, 


•  Memoir  prefixed  to  Ritson's  Correspondence,  p.  Ixxv.  More  than  one  IMng 
witness  could,  if  necessary,  be  called  to  prove  this  assertion,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, f  Reprinted  literally  in  the  new  edition,  1830. 
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DUexi,  for  myn  auauncement,  saith'  the 

Bisshop  of  Chestre, 
lieu  mihit  saith  Salisbury,  this  goth*  to 

ferre  forthe." 


In  "The  Geste  of  Kyng  Horn," 
(Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  ii.  J  47,) 
we  find  some  lines  thus  printed : 

*'  God  geve  him  the  myhte 
That  wynd  him  hidcr  dry^'c. 
To  don  hem  alle  of  ly  ve, 
And  slowen  Kyng  Mury, 
Horn  es  com  es  mon  hardy." 

The  last  line  is  here  nonsense,  and  in 
the  original  MS.  appears  thus  : 
"  Homes  cunes  mon  hardy." 

i.  e.  "  Horn's  kinsman  hardy."  * 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Rit- 
son  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  MSS.  to  know  where  a  word  or 
letter  was  expuncted,  or  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  final  contraction, 
particularly  after  n  or  h. 

But  of  all  the  volumes  of  old  poetry 
which  have  ever  issued  from  the  press, 
that  printed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  is  the 
most  faulty.  Scarcely  a  single  line  can 
be  depended  on  throughout  the  book, 
and  my  own  copy  (which  has  been 
collated  with  the  originals)  exhibits 
such  sad  proofs  of  want  of  knowledge, 
or  even  common  care,  that  it  is  to  be 
deeply  lamented  that  the  work  should 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  our 
continental  neighbours  in  so  very 
inaccurate  a  shape. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Tristrem,  which 
is  "  the  head  and  front "  of  my  pre- 
sent communication. — It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  editor  of  the  recent 
edition  had  reprinted  with  it  the  Re- 
marks of  the  late  Mr.  Price  (annexed 
to  Warton  's  H  istory  of  English  Poetry) , 
more  particularly  as,  in  a  prefatory 
notice,  some  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
ply to  these  remarks.  I  shall  not 
here  enter  into  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  authorship  of  Sir  Tristrem 
(although  I  confess  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  English  Romance  is  decidedly 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  the 


work  of  a  poet  who  IWed  at  a  biiter 
period  than  the  Rhymer,)  but  mutt 
remark;  1.  that  Price  is  unquestion- 
ably right  in  stating  that  the  Romance 
has  noUiing  in  it  distinctively  Scottisk; 
3.  that  he  is  as  certainly  wrong  in  as- 
cribing the  Harleian  MS.  of  the  French 
King  Horn  (on  Ritson's  authority)  to 
the  12th  century,  when  it  is  of  the 
close  of  the  13th ;  and,  3.  that  Price 
was  by  no  means  the  first  to  show 
that  the  Thomas  von  Britannie  of  God- 
frey of  Strassburg,  and  JTiomas  qf 
Erceldoune  (supposing  him  author  of 
the  English  Romance),  were  not  the 
same,  since  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  so  had  already  been  hinted  at 
by  Von  der  Hagen  and  Busching,  in 
their  materials  for  a  History  of  (Ger- 
man Poetry,t  and  proved  more  at 
length  by  Van  Groote  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  quarto  edition  of  God- 
frey's Tristan,  published  at  Berlin  in 
1821 .  But  it  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  any  one,  that  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune  may  have  written  his  Ro- 
mance in  Norman- French,  and,  conse- 
quently, after  all,  be  the  original  re- 
ferred to  by  Godfrey  of  Strassburg ;  J 
and,  perhaps,  the  author  of  the  frag- 
ment in  Mr.  Douce's  library,  and  of 
the  French  King  Horn.  But  there  is 
another  Thomas  who  may  put  in  a 
claim  to  these,  viz.  Thomas  op  Kent, 
who  wrote  in  the  12th  century  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Romance  of  Alexan- 
der, described  in  the  Catalogue  of  La 
Vailiere,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  Lastly,  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  passage  of  Ro- 
bert of  Brunne  may  not  be  inter- 
preted, that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune 
wrote  the  story  originally,  and  that  it 
was  translated  by  Kendale  ?  The  dis- 
covery of  a  perfect  copy  of  the  French 
text  of  Thomas  von  Britannie,  or  of 
the  English  Sir  Tristrem,  might  per- 
haps throw  more  light  on  the  subject. 
The  recent  editor  of  this  Romance 
seems  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Van 
Groote's  edition  of  the  German  text, 
or  of  the  more  complete  reprint  of  it 
by  Von  der  Hagen,§   in  which  the 


*  The  duplicate  copy  of  this  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary  (which  Ritson  was  igno- 
rant of)  reads  **  Homes  fader  so  hardy." 
.    f  Grundrus  zur  Oeschichtc  der  Deutschen  Poesie,  8vo,  Berl.  1812.  pp.  132, 133. 

I  Gottfrieds  v,  Strassburg  Werkc,  herausg.  durch  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen.    2  vols. 
8vo,  Bresl.  1823. 

§  In  a  similar  manner  is  to  be  resolved  a-irete,  which  is  unsatisfactorily  explained 
.hv  Stevenson,  in  his  Additions  to  Boucher.     The  derivation  is  shown  by  the 
Proroptorium  Parvidorum,  "  Atreet,  traciatim"  and  **  TretCf  tractatus,*'  and>  conse- 
uently,  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Fr.  d-traire. 
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English  RoinaiKre  it  nepeated  frdm  p»  214 ;  and  yet  the  old  silly  inter- 
Scott,  -with  the  addition  of  Scott's  pretation  has  been  suffered  to  remain! 
Glossary,  very  considerably  amplified,  **  Aplight.  At  onee,  literally  one 
but  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the  pkf,"  &c.  Scott.  This  word  has 
•errors  it  is  the  object  of  these  obser-  proved  a  eruK  to  the  philologists, 
'vations  to  point  out.  Von  der  Hagen  Hearne  explains  it  by  guess,  "  right, 
adds  also  a  very  curious  Norman-  compleat ;"  Ritsbn  gives  it  up  as  in- 
French  fragment  of  the  Romance,  explicable;  Boucher  derives  it  from 
consisting  of  4384  lines  (distinct  from  cdiwpletua  !  and  Jamieson  from  Sax. 
Mr.  Donee's  fragment)  ;  but  unfortu-  jliht,  periculum.  Lastly,  comes  We- 
-nately  neglects  to  say  a  single  syllable  her,  and  resolves  it,  **  I  promise  yon,'' 
6L  its  history,  or  whence  it  has  been  which  is  received  by  Stevenson  in 
transcribed.  In  many  passages  it  his  Additions  to  Boucher,  and  con- 
agrees  exactly  with  the  English  Tris-  sidered  correct.  Now  it  is  to  be  ob- 
trem,  but  is  (like  the  Romances  of  served,  that  a  here  is  simply  the  par- 
Alexander,  Horn,  Percival,  &c.)  much  tide  an,  which  is  equivalent  to  tn,  an4 
more  diffuse  in  narrative.  prefixed  in  numberless  instances  to 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  nouns,  which  are  always  found  else- 
such  words  in  the  Glossary,  as  seem  where  without  such. prefix. ||  Flihi  is 
to  require  emendation,  and  shall  simply  pledge,  from  the  Sax.  pUkt-am, 
merely,  en  passant,  note  that  the  re-  to  pledge ;  and  the  phrase  means  in- 
ference  to  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  li-  pledge,  in-truth.  To  prevent  any  ftu*- 
brary,  p.  371*  new  edit,  ought  to  have  ther  doubt  on  the  subjeqt,  and  to  show 
been  to  MS.  Harl.  2253.  that  a-pliht  and  y-pliht  are  the  same, 

"  Alede.    Ich  alede.   Every  lede  or  I  subjoin  an  example  or  two  : 

r«fc."  Scott.    Jamieson  has  also,  on  ,,  j^     fewcomis  and  faire, 

this  authority,  considered  Ale^  as  a  .       Hawkes  of  nobUle  ayere, 

noun  derived  from  the  Sax.  akBd-an,  q^  y^  j^rtg  gu„»  repayre, 

ducere.     Both  are  mistaken.     Xerfe  b  Sexty  in-plyghU,** 

the  noun,  and  ich  a  is  equivalent  to  Romance  of  Sir  Degrevante. 

ilk  a,  or  ich  on,  each  one,  as  in  ich  a  ,,  ^^  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

side,  p.  146.     In  p.  161,  fedc  is  only  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^g  ^Yiex  schent, 

an  oblique  sense  of  the  Sax.  Uod,  peo-  jy^  husbandes  that  gaffe  bym  rent, 

pie,  language,  as  thede,  which  follows  Heryede  in^^hie.^ 

in  the  same  stanza,  is  an  oblique  use  JM. 

of  the  Sax.  theod,  which  is  used  in  its  -                 „       o         ^        i^    o 

original  sense  in  p.  210.     Scott's  in-  ''.  ^l^\^^^'^:  ^M«««r  Scott. 

tcrpretation   of  the    latter  word    by  This  should  be  struck  out.    Tlie  word 

"  they  gede,"  is  one  of  those  heoues  is  entered  rightly  under  Res.    A  18 

which  ought  in  the  new  edition  to  only  the  indefinite  article.    The  Sax. 

have  been  amended.  is  not  re»  but  rjM. 

"  An.  To  owe."  Scott.    Rather  to  "  Assise.     The  long  asnse.    Appa- 

give,     "  That  he  Gode  an,"  p.  204.  rentiy  a  term  of  chess  now  disused. 

What  God  gives  me."  Scott.     See  this  term  explained  m 

"An.  Owen,  [own.]  Held  his  hert  Archmlogta,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  286. 

in  an,  kept  his  mind  to  himself."  Scott.  "  Atere.  Arrange,  p.  158.     Scott. 

Instead  of  own,  it  means  and  is  one.  A  term  of  venery,  signifying  to  break 

The  construction  of  the  phrase  is  evl-  the  deer. 

dent,  and  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  /'  Atvmne.^    Between,  or  perhaps  at 

modern  phrase,  single-hearted.  ^*»>  P*  1?2.           ...       „      « 

"An.  //.  An  than,  as  when  then."  "  Atwinne.     At  wtnne.        Scott. 

Scott.     Here  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  p.  271.                 ,     .     ,         .  i.  j  4.1. 

negligence,  chargeable  on  the  recent  The  word  Ought  to  be  printed  the 

editor.    The  MS.  reads  "  as  than/'  same  in  both  instances  (the  last  being 


«  Off  theire  termys  they  ttlke^  how  tbay  ware  tydd, 
Towyne  tressclle  one4rete,  tmsscne  upe  sailes." 

JS^m.  rfMorteArffture, 

It  is,  Uke  a-pliht,  a  pleonastic  term,  but  not  without  the  meaning  glojsogmphers  have 
laboured  to  deprive  these  phrases  of.  Of  the  tame  class  ara  ongky,  a-et^^  ^grt^ 
a^loorke,  a^mah^  a^fwgfi,  a^rcnkfi,  outlet,  a^hrep^  «WJ.  to  omit  commoner  instvioet. 
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a  false  reading  of  the  old  editions), 
and  signifies  apart.  What  Scott  meant 
by  at  win,  or  at  wirme,  is  diflScult  to 
divine.  Elsewhere  occur  in  the  poem 
tuin,  to  separate,  p.  221 ;  and  tuinned, 
separated,  p.  277. 

"  Awede.  Swoon."  Scott.  In  the 
passage  referred  to,  p.  297,  it  is  not  a 
substantive  but  a  verb,  and  signifies 
to  become  mad.     See  under  Wbde. 

"  fieize,  beighe,  B»t,  Beat,  Coma, 
Sax.  coronet."  Scott.  Tliis  is  alto- 
gether unintelligible.  Correct  it  thus : 
Beighe,  Beize,  s.  Jewel,  bracelet,  from 
Sax.   beage,   gemma;    pp.    150,    155, 

242,  297. 

•*  Be  sight.  By  sight."  Scott.  Is  a 
mis-print  of  the  old  edd.  for  Bi  sight, 
and  might  have  been  omitted  in  the 
new  edition. 

"  Bithen.     Between. 

"Bithen.  Then."  Scott.  Thefirst 
instance  is  a  mis-print  again  for  Bit- 
ven,  p.  233,  and  ought  to  have  been 
corrected.  The  second  does  not  occur 
at  all. 

"  Blehand.  Blue,  from  bleak.  Sax, 
C(eruleu8."  "  Blehand  brown.  A  blu- 
isk  brown.  Scott.  Blehand  is  not 
an  adjective  but  a  substantive,  and 
signiDes  a  light  cloak  or  vest,  from 
the  Fr.  Bliaut,  which  means  the  same 
thing.  See  Roquefort,  in  voc.  Bliaut, 
and  Ihre.  Guimar  thus  describes  the 
dress  of  Elstruet,  daughter  of  Earl 
Orgar : 

**  Une  chape  out  de  neire  8uale» 
Ke  li  traiiiat  en  la  sale, 
Dcsuz  aveit  un  mantelet, 
Dedciiz  de  gris,  de  fore  d'owet, 
De  altre  tel  paille  ert  son  hliall, 
Trop  ert  bele  de  co  ki  chald." 

MS.  Reg.  13  A.  xxLf.  134.  b. 
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Brinies.  Helmets,  from  Bryrm, 
Sax. ;  or  corslets,  from  the  Fr.  Brugne." 
Scott. 

The  last  interpretation  is  correct, 
from  the  Sax.  byme,  Fr.  broignie.  The 
word  never  means  helmet. 

**  Guede.  No  guede.  No  whit,** 
&c.  Scott.  This  word  has  been 
wrongly  printed  and  explained  by  Rit- 
son,  Leyden,  Scott,  and  Jamieson,  and 
its  true  etymology  and  signification 
were  first  pointed  out  by  Madden,  in 
his  Reply  to  Singer's  Remarks  on  the 
Romance  of  Havelok,  p.  36.  It  should 
in  every  instance  be  printed  Gnede, 
from  the  Sax.  gneath,  parcus,  frugalis, 
Suio-Groth.  gnetig.  avarus.  Many  ex- 
amples, if  requisite,  could  be  supplied 


of  its  use,  and  also  of  the  componuid 
adjective  un- gnede.  The  meaning 
tiierefore  of  the  line  in  Sir  Tristrem, 
p.  2S3,  "  It  nas  to  large  no  jmede,'^  is, 
"  In  extent  there  was  nothing  nig- 
gardly," or  *'  It  was  neither  too  lar^ 
nor  too  confined/' 

*'  Hat.  Might,  comtnanded."  Sooty* 
For  commanded,  correct,  was  caUed,  pp* 
206,  210,  280. 

"  Heigheing.  Command,  orprodo' 
mation."  Scott.  The  phrase  here  mi- 
heigJteing,  p.  298,  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in-heiglie,  and  means  ta  haste, 
speedily. 

<*  Vemagu  an-hetfzing 
Under  his  arm  him  bent.** 

Romance  of  Romland  and  Femagai* 

I  could  quote  several  other  instances 
from  the  time  of  Lazamon  downwards. 

"  KJdde.    KitJted,  did  prove.*' 

'*  Kithe.  7b  prove,  to  make  an  at-* 
tempt,  p.  151 ;  to  practise,  j^.  220;  to 
pi'ovoke,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  osed 
m  Scotland."    Scott. 

Correct,  to  shew,  from  the  Sax. 
cytlian,  notum  facere. 

"  Laik,  love-laik.  Their  love-tokens, 
from  laek.     Sax  munus.**    Scott, 

Correct,  Play,  hve-play,  from  Sax. 
lacan,  ludere. 

"  Les,  withouten  les.  Witltout  less, 
an  expletive  for  undoubtedly."    Scott. 

Correct,  without  lies,  truely.  Com- 
pare pp.  140  and  209. 

"Leved.    Left  off ."    Scott. 

Correct,  stepped,  remained,  p.  163. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  bikved,  bilqft, 
bileft  (all  of  which  are  omitted  in  the 
Glossary),  pp.  155,  163,  184,  from 
the  Sax.  belifan,  remanere. 

"  Line.  Properly  Ae  lime  tree,  but 
generally  for  a  tree  of  any  kind.'* 
"  Lovesome  under  line."  "  Lovely 
under  the  greenwood  tree."  Scott. 
Line  is  in  these  instances,  pp.  203^ 
283,  nothing  more  than  linen,  and  the 
phrase  is  strictly  equivalent  to  "worthy 
under  wede,"  and  both  expressions 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  per- 
son was  lovely  in  clothes,  or,  if  any 
body  prefers  it,  under  clothes. 

"Lith.  n  allay."  Sax.  "Drinks 
that  are  lith."  "  Drinks  that  are  of  an 
assuaging  quality."  Scott.  The  word 
is  not  a  verb,  but  an  adjective,  mean- 
ing mild,  soft,  pp.  168,  204. 

"  Lithe,  p.  220.  Oblique  for  satiS" 
faction."  **  No  asked  he  lond,  no 
lithe."     Scott. 

The  derivation  of  this  word  is  from 
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the  Sax.  Uod;  Germ,  hute,  populous, 
which  at  a  later  period  took  the  se- 
condary sense  of  possessions,  whether 
of  land  or  houses.  This  is  proved 
most  satisfactorily,  I  think,  in  Mad- 
den's  Reply  to  Singer,  p.  19.  The 
phrase  londe  and  lede,  or  londe  or  lithe 
(for  lede  and  lithe,  are  one  word),  is 
very  common  in  our  old  poets.  In 
addition  to  the  examples  quoted  by 
Madden,  the  following  may  appear 
decisive.  "  Tlie  nyende  commaunde- 
ment  es,  that  we  zerne  noghte  cure 
neghtboure  house,  in  whilke  es  for- 
bodene  alle  wrangwyse  covetyse  of 
land  or  of  lytlie  or  of  oght  elles,  that 
may  noghte  be  lyftede  or  raysede  fra 
the  grounde."  Sermoun  of  Dan  John 
Gaytryye,  MS.  Line. 

"  Longeth  me.  I  long,**  Scott. 
Correct,  Belongs  to  me. 

"  Menske  or  mense.  Humane  or 
manly,  from  mennislic.  Sax."     Scott. 

Menske  is  not  an  adjective,  but  a 
substantive,  and  means  worship,  ho- 
nour. See  the  Glossary  to  *'  William 
and  the  Werwolf/' 

"Nende,  An  end.*'  Scott.  Dele  an. 

*'  Our,  p.  286.  Abridged  from  ott/Acr, 
eitlier.*'  Scott.  It  is  the  genitive 
case  plural  of  we.  **  Our  on,"  means 
owe  of  us. 

"  Panes.  Obliquely  for  wealth.** 
"As  prince  proud  in  pan."  "  As 
wealthy  as  a  prince,"    Scott. 

Pan  or  pane  is  garment,  from  Lat. 
pannus,  and  has  unquestionably  this 
sense  in  p.  162.  Whether  the  plural 
panes,  p.  151,  may  not  also  be  so  inter- 
preted, is  doubtful. 

"  Plawe,  in  plawe.  Flatly,  from 
Plat.  Fr."  Sjott.  Dele  this  re- 
markable error,  and  explain  it  In  play, 
sportively,  p.  294. 

*'  Raf,  in  raf,  &c.  from  Rathinga, 
Sax.  suhito."  Scott.  Admitting  the 
identity  of  the  words,  the  prototype 
should  be  Sax.  hrathe. 

"  Rake.  Reach."  "  This  wil  the 
torn  tow  rake.  Matters  will  take  this 
turn,"  p.  292.     Scott. 

This  error  arises  from  Scott  having 
printed  the  phrase  tow  rake,  instead  of 
to  wrake,  as  in  the  MS.  and  new  edi- 
tion, and  yet  so  palpable  a  mistake  is 
left  unrectified  in  the  Glossary.  But, 
whether  rak  or  wrake,  both  words 
have  the  same  meaning,  viz.  injury. 

"  Sain.  Sun.  Scott.  Correct, 
Seen,  p.  207.  Probably  a  mis-print  of 
the  old  edition. 

"  Serjaunce.   Service,"    Scott.   It 


is  the  plural  of  serjant,  and  means  a/- 
tandanis,  servants,  pp.  168,  169. 

"  Steven.  Hour  or  time."  Scott. 
Correct,  voice,  **  To  steven  yif  thai  it 
stele,"  Least  they  by  (your)  talking  dis- 
cover it,  p.  287. 

"  Styes.  Styd.  Sax.  TTie  places 
or  stations.'*  Scott.  Correct,  ways, 
paths.  The  word  occurs  in  the  singu- 
lar, pp;  270,  303,  and  comes  from  the 
Sax.  stige,  via,  semita. 

"Tharf.  Todare,"&cc.  Scott.  Cor- 
rect, To  need,  from  the  Sax.  thearfan, 
"  Tharf  him  no  further  go."  He  needs 
not  to  go  further.  It  is  an  impersonal 
verb,  and  in  the  past  tense  occurs  un- 
der the  form  of  thurte. 

**  Thede,  apparently  a  contraction 
for  they  yede,"  Scott.  See  under 
Albde. 

"  Tresow.  Tieasure."  Scott.  A 
mis-print  for  Tresour ;  negligently  re- 
tained in  the  new  edition. 

"Too.  Two."  Scott.  A  similar 
mis-print  for  tuo. 

**  Waite,  Wight.  Scott.  We  should 
no  doubt  interpret  waite  here  by  spy, 

p.  292.    Cf.  p.  296. 

"Wede,  jftfad."  Scott.  The  word 
is  not  an  adjective  but  a  verb  in  the 
instances  quoted,  pp.  182,  241,  and 
signifies  to  become  mad,  from  Sax. 
wedan,  awedan,  insanire.  In  p.  297  it 
IS  QfiMede 

"Weld.  Teut.  Weltan.  iKn- 
gere,*'  Scott.  An  etymon  nearer 
home  may  be  found  in  the  Sax.  Weal" 
dan,  potiri. 

"Wern.  Warn,"  "  Wern  to  wive.*' 
"  Warn  against  marriage."  Scott. 
Correct,  to  prohibit.  It  does  not 
come  from  the  Sax.  wamian,  cavere> 
but  from  wyman,  prohibere. 

"Whasche,  p.  168.  When  tu,** 
Scott.  The  word  is  a  verb,  and 
simply  means  to  wash. 

"  Wiles,  p.  286,  should  be  Wites, 
Blamest,"  Scott.  This  entry  in  the 
old  edition  should  have  been  omitted 
in  the  new  one,  since  it  was  founded 
on  a  false  copy  of  the  MS.,  which  reads 
correctly  wites. 

"  Wisse,  from  Germ.  Weisan.  To 
guide."  Scott.  Rather  from  the  Sax. 
Wissian,  monere,  docere. 

"Worth  I.  Will  I  become."  Scott. 
Correct,  May  I  become,  May  I  be, 

"  Wost.  Contracted  for  wiliest, 
wilt."  Scott.  Not  so.  It  is  con- 
tracted from  Wotest  or  witest, 

"Writhe.  Wrath."  Scott.  Amis- 
print  for  lorethe,  p.  271. 
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my  humble  abilities^  to  beAr  testimoiiy 
to  your  merits.  "  Many  may  carry 
the  thyrsus,  but  few  are  inspired  by 
the  god/'  is  a  maxim  not  more  appli- 
cable to  etymology  than  to  heraldry. 

Yours,  &C.  FlTZ-ScUTIFXK. 


*' Yemen.  Keepers"  Scott.  An- 
other mis  print  for  Yemers,  p.  173,  care- 
lessly retained.  F.  M. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  AM  buckling  on  my  armour,  and 
as  the  champion  of  insulted  Heraldry, 
call  on  you  with  confidence,  as  a 
friend  of  the  neglected  lady,  to  become 
my  esquire.  Consulting  Boucher's 
Glossary  for  an  explanation  of  some 
relic  of  the  old  language  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  the  editors,  1  found,  in- 
stead of  definition  or  derivation,  got 
rid  of  their  professed  duty  by  simply 
referring  its  origin  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  the  Jargon  of  Heraldry, 
I  say  the  editors,  because  I  most 
unhesitatingly  acquit  Mr.  Boucher 
of  such  an  expression.  His  very 
Anglo-Norman  name  convinces  me 
that  he  must  have  held  heraldry  in  its 
proper  estimation.  Now  I  fearlessly 
enter  the  lists,  and  deny  the  justice  of 
the  application  of  the  term  jargon. 
Heraldry,  gentlemen,  is  French,  and 
although  children  may  term  French 
gibberish,  it  is  not  to  be  borne  when 
men  of  learning  so  far  forget  them- 
selves as  to  stigmatize  a  subject  they 
happen  to  be  prejudiced  against,  by 
so  barbarous  a  phrase.  Be  on  your 
guard,  gentlemen,  my  charger  is  al- 
ready difficult  to  rein  in  !  You  will  be 
unhorsed  to  a  dead  certainty,  and  if 
that  should  be  the  case,  my  esquire 
will  beat  you  with  his  mace,  as  flat  as 
the  silver  on  Sheffield  plate.  If  you 
should  by  any  chance  recover,  I  will 
read  you  a  lecture  on  etymology,  and 
sundry  of  its  professors,  which  may 
terminate  in  fixing  ^e,  jargon  on  the 
face  of  etymology,  or  at  least  I  may 
be  able  to  convince  the  impartial,  that 
etymologists  have  occasionally  in- 
dulged themselves  in  promulgating 
|)ure,  unadulterated  gibberish. 

Poor  Heraldry !  you  were  rudely 
treated  by  the  self- created  philosophers 
of  the  last  century.  The  Sovereign  of 
England  showed  his  contempt  for  you 
by  relinquishing  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tional arms  at  the  instigation  of  an 
upstart  and  a  usurper ;  and  you  have 
been  absolutely  trampled  upon  by  the 
modern  utilitarians :  but  to  be  kicked 
at  by  an  etymologist  is  not  to  be 
borne.  There  are  yet  many,  whose 
names  I  could  easily  produce,  equal  to 
the  task  of  defence ;  and  a  greater 
number  who  would  join  in  an  attack. 
But,  gentlemen,  only  do  your  duty  with 
courtesy,  and  I  shall  be  happy,  with 


Mr.  Urban, 

HAVING  been  accustomed  for  a 
series  of  years  to  read  regularly  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  occasionally  to 
consult  books  in  the  library  of  St.  Paal's 
Cathedral,  through  the  indulgence  of 
Dr.  Farmer,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
Residentiaries,  my  views  and  wishes 
soon  extended  themselves,  and  under- 
standing that  all  the  English  Cathe- 
drals had  libraries  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  St.  Paul's,  I  visited  every 
Cathedral  library  in  England,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  taking  notice 
of  many  curious  books  and  manuscripts. 
I  also  visited  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  two  mK)st 
eminent  ones  among  the  Dissenters. 

This  propensity  grew  by  degrees 
into  a  regular  Bibliomania,  and  while 
it  was  strong  upon  me,  1  determined 
to  revisit  Scotland,  for  1  had  visited 
it  before.  Through  the  kindness  o£ 
a  Professor  of  Aberdeen,  1  enjoyed- 
all  the  facilities  I  could  desire  for 
examining  the  libraries  of  King's  Col- 
lege and  Marischal  College.  I  ob- 
tained thence  letters  to  St.  Andrew's^ 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  At  Edin- 
burgh there  are  many  very  valuable 
libraries,  and  I  with  great  diligence 
explored  them  all  ;  and  was  thus  oc- 
cupied in  Scotland  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month. 

On  my  return  to  London,  adding 
the  great  mass  of  materials  I  gathered 
in  Scotland  to  what  I  had  previously 
collected  in  England,  I  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing  a  work  on  Pub- 
lic Libraries,  but  which  has  never 
made  its  appearance.  To  the  ques- 
tion often  asked,  why  it  never  did 
appear,  1  beg  leave  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing reply. 

On  stating  my  intentions  to  a  judi- 
cious friend,  he  gave  me  the  calm,  de- 
liberate advice  to  abandon  my  inten- 
tion, to  sit  down  patiently  with  the 
loss  I  had  already  sustained,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  pure  pleasure  of 
inquiries,  in  which,  according  to  his 
presentiment,  the  public  would  little 
participate.  This  cool  advice  was  to 
me,  I  own,  at  first  not  very  welcome  j 
but  I  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to 
listen  to  it ;  for  while  1  had  been  ex- 
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pending  mucli  money  in  inquiring,  ex- 
tracting, and  criticising,  others,  and 
those  advantageously  situated  for  bibli- 
ographical inquiries,  had  been  exe- 
cuting ;  and  I  more  particularly  remem- 
ber that  one  work  appeared  with  a  title 
so  similar  to  that  announced  by  me,  that 
I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  forestalled. 
I  therefore  abandoned  my  design,  and 
have  since  had  no  opportunity  to  re- 
sume it.  If  my  undertaking  was  in- 
judicious, no  one  but  myself  has  sus- 
tained any  loss  by  it.  Leland,  if  I 
recollect  right,  when  he  undertook  to 
inquire  into  our  public  Libraries,  was 
assisted  by  the  support  of  the  Nobility 
and  the  Royal  patronage.  But  1  was 
undertaking  a  romantic  excursion  at 
my  own  hazard.  I  failed,  but  1  beg 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  as 
/  received  not  a  single  suhscription,  no 
pecuniary  loss  was  sustained  by  any 
one  but  myself.  Some  circumstances  of 
a  delicate  nature  have  lately  occurred, 
which  render  it  expedient  for  me  to 
make,  however  late,  this  declaration. 

It  is  true  I  failed  as  to  my  leading 
object,  but  my  bibliographical  in- 
quiries have  not,  1  hope,  been  alto- 
gether without  their  use  ;  and  I  think 
I  may  add,  without  saying  too  much, 
that  I  have  given  some  proof  in  dif- 
ferent publications,  that  I  had  some 
fitness  for  such  like  prolusions. 

In  the  "  Athenaeum,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Aikin ;  in  the  Old  "  Monthly  Maga- 
zine ;"  in  my  "  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,"  and  two  other 
works  connected  with  it,  may  be  found 
a  critical  account  of  the  Beza  Greek 
Codex,  in  the  Cambridge  Public  Li- 
brary ;  of  the  Alexandrian,  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum ;  of  the  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum  im  the  Bodleian,  (the  three  most 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts  possessed 
in  this  country ;)  and  of  the  Octoplex 
cadex  in  the  Glasgow  Library.  In  one 
of  the  above  works  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  Abp.  Parker's  MSS.  inBen'et 
College  Library,  Cambridge ;  of  the 
MSS.  in  Emmanuel  College  Library;  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  MSS,  Latin, 
Greek,  Oriental,  and  English,  in  the 
Public  Library  of  Cambridge  (which,if  I 
recollect  rightly,  was  copied  into  the 
Classical  Journal) ;  and  a  minute  ac- 
count of  Baker's  and  Cole's  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  To  these  I  might  add 
the  account  of  editions,  tran8lations,and 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Delphin  Clas- 
sics, in  Mr.  Valpy's  splendid  edition. 

Gent.  Mag.  October,  1833. 


These  and  other  examples,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  the  Scotch  li- 
braries, which  I  have  in  manuscript, 
would  abundantly  show  that  though  I 
did  not  succeed  in  what  I  had  pro- 
jected, I  did  not  feel  like  one  wholly 
defeated,  and  that,  had  I  proceeded,  I 
might  have  produced  some  observa- 
tions which  would  not  only  have 
awakened  agreeable  recollections  in 
myself,  but  might  perhaps  have  fur- 
nished some  useful  hints  to  others. 

1  am  now  nearly  fourscore  years  of 
age,  and  have  a  cataract  formed  in 
each  of  my  eyes,  together  with  the 
decay  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  effect 
more  of  an  intemperate  use  of  my 
sight  over  books  and  manuscripts, 
than  the  regular  effect  of  old  age.  A 
learned  friend  has  suggested  to  me 
that  the  memorials  of  so  long  a  life 
ardently  spent  in  a  great  variety  of 
pursuits,  and  with  many  respectable 
literary  connections,  might  prove  the 
best  legacy  1  could  leave  to  one  whom 
I  should  most  of  all  think  of  at  my 
decease.  By  the  help  of  scribes  I 
have  put  together  materials  for  two  or 
three  volumes,  which  are  nearly  com- 
pleted (including  extracts  from  my 
Poems  and  Critical  Essays),  in  which 
my  account  of  public  Libraries,  and 
particularly  those  of  Scotland,  make  a 
very  considerable  part,  though  more 
with  a  view  to  beguile  the  hours  of 
solitude  under  my  deprivation  of  sight, 
than  with  any  expectations  of  imme- 
diate profit;  although  I  confess  I  have 
sometimes  formed  a  wish,  though  not 
the  expectation,  that  I  might  be  en- 
couraged to  print  this  work  during  my 
lifetime.  G.  Dyer. 

Mr.  Urban, 

FROM  the  best  sources  in  France, 
particularly  the  King's  Library,  I  have 
formed  a  collection  of  some  historical 
notices  relative  to  English  History, 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  communi- 
cate to  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  your  pages. 

The  two  following  letters  addressed 
to  Henri  IV.  by  a  member  of  his  em- 
bassy in  London,  contain  the  senti- 
ments of  an  intelligent  and  observant 
foreigner  on  the  inordinate  passion  for 
the  sports  of  the  field,  which  was  ma- 
nifested by  King  James  the  First,  on 
his  first  admission  into  the  noble  forests 
and  parks  of  England.  It  appears 
that  Henri  IV.,  who  excelled  in  all 
chivalric  and  gallant  exercises,  was 
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himself  anxious  to  be  instructed  in 
every  particular  connected  with  the 
arts  of  the  chase ;  but  it  may  also  be 
presumed  that  this  feature  in  the  in- 
structions of  the  Embassy  originated 
from  a  desire  to  accommodate  its  con- 
duct to  the  predilections  of  the  Mo- 
narch to  whom  it  was  sent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  James's  devotion  to  hunt- 
ing. Mr.  Nichols's  volumes  of  his 
"  Progresses"  are  thickly  strewn  with 
anecdotes  bearing  on  the  point,  to 
which  it  is  sufficient  generally  to  refer ; 
but  there  are  two  passages  which 
form  so  pertinent  an  illustration  of  the 
letters  I  now  introduce,  that  1  must  be 
permitted  to  extract  them.  On  the 
22d  of  June,  1603,  Mr.  Wilson  says, 

*'  Our  vertuous  Kinge  makes  our  hopes 
to  swell ;  his  actions  sutable  to  the  tyme 
and  his  natural  disposition.  Sometymes 
he  comes  to  Counsell,  but  most  tyme  he 
spends  in  fields,  and  parkes,  and  chaces, 
chasing  away  idleness  by  violent  exercise 
and  early  rising,  wherein  the  sun  seldom 
prevents  [precedes]  him." 

On  the  first  of  September,  Lord 
Cecil  writes  to  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  the 
English  Ambassador  in  France  : 

"  Monsieur  de  Vitry  hath  been  very 
well  received  by  the  King  in  his  Pro- 
gress, and  is  much  delighted  with  the 
manner  of  the  King's  hunting." 

Yours,  &c.  C.  S. 


London,  Aug,  26,  1603. 

I  informed  the  King  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's intention  of  sending  M.  de 
Vitry  to  England,  to  witness  the  man- 
ner of  hunting  in  this  country,  and 
also  to  explain  to  him  the  French  sys- 
tem. He  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
this  information,  and  received  with 
great  good-  will  the  advice  I  offered  on 
the  part  of  your  Majesty,  as  well  re- 
specting the  late  conspiracy  as  with  re- 
gard to  the  Catholics  in  this  kingdom. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above.  Sir .  .  . 
Esquiun  (Erskine),  Captain  of  the 
King's  Guard,  has  been  with  me  by 
the  King's  orders,  to  desire  that  I 
would  request  your  Majesty  to  have 
the  goodness  to  arrest  one  Robert 
Basset,  Gentleman,  who  is  at  present 
in  France  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Pope  his  pretensions  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  as  he  assumes 
that  he  is  descended  from  a  bastard 
daughter  of  King  Edward.*  The  King 
desires,   if   he   is   arrested  either  at 

*  John  Basset,  of  Umberley,  in  Devon- 
shire, married  Frances,  daughter  of  Ar- 
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Lyons  or  Marseilles  (to  wbidi  places 
he  requests  you  wiU  send  megiengers)^ 
that  you  will  send  him  to  Eng^uid; 
this  is  a  subject  which  he  has  mnch 
at  heart,  and  I  am  very  certain  that 
he  will  feel  highly  gratified  by  yoor 
Majesty's  attention  to  hb  wishes. 

Sept,  12.  [begins  by  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  of  Monsienr  Vitnr, 
and  that  he  had  congratulated  tne 
King  on  his  escape  from  the  conspi- 
racy], after  which  the  King  began  to 
talk  about  hunting,  and  to  relate  how 
many  deer  he  had  taken  this  year,  and 
he  praised  the  strength  and  excellence 
of  his  hounds,  and  made  many  en- 
quiries, and  disputed  with  M.  Vitry 
on  the  subject  of  hunting  in  general 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar manner  in  which  your  Majesty 
follows  this  diversion,  which  he  ap- 
pears well  satisfied  with,  according  to 
his  doctrine  in  this  science,  wherein 
he  has  acquired  great  renown;  and 
we  were  desired  to  attend  his  Ma- 
jesty's hunt  next  day. 

M.  Vitry  soon  proved  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  part  of  hunting 
was  superior  to  his  discourse,  for  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  show  his  skill 
and  experience  on  several  occasions 
when  the  hounds  were  at  fault,  and  he 
again  laid  them  on  the  scent,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  King's  huntsman, 
and  he  did  it  so  happily  and  so  pro- 
perly, following  closely  the  tail  of  the 
hounds,  contrary  to  the  English  style, 
that  the  King  and  his  attendants  were 
quite  delighted  with  his  management ; 
and  although  there  may  be  some 
jealousy,  if  1  am  not  deceived,  still 
however  they  give  him  all  the  praise 
he  deserves,  and  he  is  considered  a 
very  excellent  huntsman ;  so  that  I  am 
in  hopes,  by  attending  the  King  on  all 
his  hunting  excursions,  as  he  has 
made  so  good  a  beginning,  that  he 
will  make  himself  well  acquainted  with 
their  system,  and  by  observing  its 
errors  and  advantages,  and  contrasting 
it  with  the  mode  pursued  by  your 
Majesty,  that  you  will  have  great  plea- 
sure in  hearing  his  report  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  and  I  must  refer  en- 
tirely to  him,  as  it  is  a  subject  he  un- 
derstands much  better  than  J  do.  I 
will  only  add  that  the  King  considers 
his  visit  as  a  flattering  compliment, 
and  that  you  could  not  have  sent  any 
person  on  this  occasion,  who  would 

thur  Plantagenet,  Viscount  lisle,  the 
natural  ton  of  King  Edward  IV.  Ro- 
bert Basset  was  his  grandson. 
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have  been  more  acceptable  to  him, 
arising  as  much  from  the  good  opinion 
the  King  entertains  towards  him  per- 
sonally, as  for  the  determined  passion 
he  shows  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace,  to  which  the  King  is  so  ar- 
dently devoted,  that  I  do  not  believe 
from  what  I  hear  from  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  from  what  I  have 
myself  observed,  that  he  has  any  more 
important  thoughts  in  his  mind,  than 
the  sports  of  the  field;  which  might 
find  an  apology  at  any  other  time 
than  this,  and  when  he  shall  be  bet- 
ter established  in  his  Kingdom,  and 
after  he  has  settled  the  most  urgent 
affairs  of  the  state ;  but  at  present, 
when  his  subjects  are  still  affected  by 
the  recent  changes,  and  perceive  more 
and  more  every  day  that  they  will  not 
derive  so  much  relief  and  advantage 
from  his  reign  as  they  expected,  and 
when  the  same  doubt  and  uncertainty 
still  exists  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  Spain — assuredly 
this  extreme  negligence,  together  with 
the  absolute  reliance  he  reposes  in 
others  for  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  with  the  unceasing  attention 
and  devotion  which  he  gives  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace,  have  given  great 
umbrage  to  his  people ;  and  they  have 
already  lost  the  good  opinion  which 
they  ought  to  entertain,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  look  upon  him  with  con- 
tempt, which  is  a  very  dangerous 
symptom  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign. 

Mt,  Urban,  Oct.  18. 

WHEN  compiling  the  small  volume 
on  "  London  Pageants,"  which  you 
did  me  the  favour  to  notice  in  your 
vol.  CI.  ii.  145,  I  did  not  find  any  ac- 
count in  print  of  the  festivities  of  a 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  earlier  than  the 
year  1568.  My  attention  has  recently 
been  directed  to  a  very  curious  diary 
in  the  Cottonian  collection  of  MSS. 
(Vitellius,  F.  v.),  extending  from  the 
year  1550  to  1563,  the  writer  of  which 


paid  particular  attention  to  every  pub- 
lic solemnity  which  took  place  within 
the  Metropolis,  and  has  entered  a  de- 
scription of  the  City  Show,  under 
nearly  every  recurrence  of  the  Morrow 
of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 

Under  the  impression  that  a  speci- 
men of  these  ancient  pageantries  will 
be  entertaining  to  your  readers,  I  beg 
to  present  to  them  the  following  ex- 
tracts ;  in  which  they  will  perceive 
that,  during  the  lapse  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  years,  these  Civic  solem- 
nities have  rather  been  modified  by 
the  gradual  changes  of  manners,  than  in 
any  material  respect  designedly  alter- 
ed. Venerable  customs  still  observed,  or 
fashions  become  outre  and  apparently 
absurd,  alike  possess  some  interest 
and  curiosity.  1  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  modernizing  the  orthography,  be- 
cause the  obscurity  of  the  original  in 
that  respect,  is  increased  by  the  loose- 
ness of  the  sentences,  and  the  defects 
of  the  manuscript  occasioned  by  fire. 

The  Shows  the  writer  has  noticed 
are  in  all  seven,  being  those  of  1553, 
1554,  1555,  1556,  1557,  1561,  and 
1562.  The  first  description,  being  the 
longest,  I  will  transcribe  at  length, 
and  briefly  append  the  slight  variations 
of  the  others. 

The  commencement  of  the  story, 
which  is  lost  in  the  manuscript,  I 
may  safely  supply  from  the  other 
years,  by  stating  that  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  (who, 
the  reader  will  be  interested  to  know, 
was  the  very  celebrated  benefactor. 
Sir  Thomas  White)  went  to  take  his 
oath  at  Westminster,  and  proceeded 
by  water,  attended  by  all  the  Alder- 
men in  scarlet,  and  "  the  crafts  of 
London  in  their  best  liveries,  with 
trumpets  blowing  and  the  waits  ^  play- 
ing. A  goodly  foist  2  trimmed  with 
banners  and  guns,  waited  on  my  Lord 
Mayor's  barge;  and  all  the  Crafts' 
barges  with  streamers,  and  the  ban- 
ners of  every  Craft.  So  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  then  homewards."  They 


1  Always  written  "  whettes"  or  **  whetes."  Their  instruments  were  hautboys,  as 
is  suggested  in  Nares's  Glossary,  and  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show  given  in  Smyth's  Description  of  London,  1575,  where  they  are  called  *'  a  set 
of  hautboys." 

2  So  called  again  in  1556,  1561,  and  1562.  In  1554  it  is  described  as  <<  a  great 
pinnace,  decked  with  two  tops  and  streamers,  and  with  gims,  and  drums,  and  trum- 
pets, rowing  to  Westminster  up  and  down."  In  1555  there  were  "  two  goodly  pin- 
naces, decked  with  guns,  fiags,  and  streamers ;  and  a  thousand  pensils ;  one  pinnace 
painted  white  and  blue,  and  the  other  yellow  and  red ;  and  the  oars  and  guns  of  like 
colour," — '*  all  the  way  the  pinnaces  shooting  of  guns  and  playing  up  and  down.'* 
Ten  years  after  it  used  to  be  "  a  ship-boat  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  trimmed  up  and 
rigged  like  a  ship  of  war."    Smyth's  Description. 
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landed  at  Baynard's  Castle;'  and  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  the  procession 
was  set  in  array.     "  First  went  two 
tall  men  bearing  two  great  standards 
of  the  Merchant-taylors'  arms ;  then 
came  a  drum  and  a  flute  playing,  and 
another  with  a   great   [fife?],   all  in 
blue  silk ;  then  two  wild  men  of  the 
wood,'*  all  in  green,  with  great  beards, 
great  clubs,  and  burning  squibs,^  and 
two  targets  on  their  backs ;  then  came 
sixteen  trumpeters  blowing ;  and  then 
seventy  men  in  [blue^]  gowns,  caps, 
and  hose,  and  blue  silk  sleeves,  every 
man  having  a  target'  and  a  javelin ; 
then  came  a  devil ;  ^  next  the  bachelors 
all  in  a  livery  and  scarlet^  hoods  ;  and 
then  the  Pageant  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  i<'    gorgeously   arrayed,    with 
goodly  speeches ;  then  all  the  King's 
trumpeters  blowing,  each  having  scar- 
let caps ;  then  the  waits  of  the  City 
playing,  with  caps  and  goodly  ban- 
ners ;  then  the  crafts ;  then  my  Lord 
Mayor's  officers ;  and  then  my  Lord 
Mayor   and    two   good   henchmen ;" 
and  then   all  the  Aldermen  and  the 
Sheriffs.     So    they   went   to   dinner. 
After  dinner  they  repaired  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  all  they  that  before  bare  targets 
carried  staff-torches ;  and  with  all  the 
trumpets    and    waits,    passed  round 
about  the  quire  and  the  body  of  the 
church  blowing,  and  so  home  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  house." 

in  1554,  when  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
was  Mr.  Lyons,  a  Grocer,  his  "  goodly 


pageant"  was  ''  a  griffin,  with  a  . . .  • 
....  in  harness,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  with  a  lion;  together  with 
two  woods  and  a  dulle,  with  squibs 
burning,"  as  before.  In  the  precading 
year  the  place  of  the  dinner  was  not 
named ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
it  was  not  at  Guildhall,*'  where  it 
took  place  this  year,  "for  there  dined 
my  Lord  Chancellor  (Bishop  Gardiner) 
and  all  thev  Nobles  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Judges  and  Leamedj  Men/' 
The  Spaniards  were  the  courtiers  who 
had  accompanied  King  Philip  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  1555  the  hour  of  nine  is  men- 
tioned as  that  when  "  my  new  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen 
took  barge  ^t  the  Three  Cranes,"  with 
trumpets  and  shalmes,  and  the  waits 
playing ;"  and  in  1561  the  barges  had 
returned  to  Paul's  Wharf  at  twelve. 

In  1556  the  Lord  Mayor  was  M. 
Hoffeley  or  Offley,  Merchant- taylor, 
and  Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais. 
His  henchmen  were  attired  in  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  an  ell 
broad. 

In  1 561  the  Pageant  was  '*  gor- 
geously made  with  children,  with  di- 
vers instruments  playing  and  singing." 
In  the  other  years  the  Pageant  is  not 
particularly  described;  but  there  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  more  than 
one.  In  1 657  it  attended  the  proces- 
sion to  the  Lord  Mayor's  house  at 
night.  J.  G.  N. 


3  So  again  in  1562;  in  all  the  other  years  at  Paul's  Wharf;  but  they  were  nearly 
contiguous,  and  perhaps  the  place  of  landing  was  the  same. 

*  "  Wodyn;"  in  1554  "  wodys;"  in  1555  "  iiij  tall  men  lyke  wodys.**  Their  awe- 
ful  appearance  made  them  excellent  harbingers  to  clear  the  road.  In  Smyth's  De- 
scription, 1575,  they  are  thus  mentioned;  ^<  And  to  make  waye  in  the  streetes,  there 
certayne  men  apparelled  like  develles  and  wyldemen  with  skybbs,  and  certayne  bea- 
dells."  We  find  also  in  Whetstone's  play  of  **  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578,"  "  Two 
men  apparelled  like  Green  Men  at  the  Mayor's  Feast,  with  clubs  of  fireworks,  that 
the  King  and  his  train  may  pass  with  ease."  These  seem  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the 
gigantic  figures  still  remaining  in  Guildhall. 

*  "  Skwybes ;"  in  1554  "  squybes." 

6  The  word  is  gone;  in  1554  «  rosett,"  russet;  in  1555,  1556,  1561,  and  1562, 
blue.  The  number  of  men  varied ;  in  1554  it  was  sixty-three ;  in  1555  sixty-six;  in 
1556  there  were  **  iiij"  (four  score)  bachelers,  and  they  dyd  gyff  iiij"  blue  gownes, 
cape,  dobe,  and  hosse  to  y^  iiij"  powre  men;"  in  1557  sixty;  and  the  same  in  1562. 

7  On  the  taigets  used  to  be  "  painted  the  arms  of  all  them  that  have  byn  Mayor  of 
the  same  Company  this  newe  Mayor  is  of.'*     Smyth's  Description,  1575. 

8  «»  Duyll'yll';"  in  1554  «  duUe;"  in  1555  «^duwlP." 

9  In  1554  «  crimson  damask;"  in  1557  "  satin;"  in  1562  "  crimson  damask." 

10  The  patron  Saint  of  the  Company ;  on  whose  feast  the  election  of  Fellows  from 
Merchant-taylors'  school  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  still  takes  place. 

11  Since  suppUed  by  the  Sword-bearer  and  the  Common  Crier,  the  latter  carrying 
the  Mace. 

'2  However,  the  dinner  was  at  Guildhall  in  1557,  and  again* in  1562,  when  '^^there 
dined  many  of  the  Court  and  all  the  Judges  and  many  Noble  men  and  women."  In 
the  other  years  no  place  is  mentioned. 

1^  In  the  other  years  the  place  of  embarkation  i^  not  mentioned. 
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North  Chi 


THIS  Church  was  of  very  small 
dimensions,  and  of  Ihe  coaraest  style 
of  architecture  ;  aad  it  is  only  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  lately  been 
nearly  demolisheii  in  order  to  be  en- 
larged and  repaired,  that  seems  to 
pve  it  any  claim  to  notice.  It  con- 
eisted  of  a,  single  aile  and  chancel, 
with  a  small  wooden  bell  turret  \  it 
■was  60  feet  long  and  SO  wide,  aud  the 
Bide  walla  about  8  feet  high.  The 
roof  was  of  Horaham  stone,  a  very 
heavy  material,  formerly  much  used 
for  covering  Churches  in  the  Weald 
of  Suasex,  The  whole  building  waa 
entirely  free  from  any  pretension  to 
ornament,  except  a  Decorated  window 
in  the  chancel  (which  is  still  pre- 
served) I  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  Church  liad  been  erected 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  above  view  is 
from  a  drawing  by  Grimm,  preserved 
in  the  Burrell  Collections  in  the  British 
Museum.  There  is  a  neat  little  si]uare 
font  of  Sussex  marble,  dated  1662, 
which  stood  fonnerly  near  the  west 
door ;  it  is  now  removed  into  the 
ly  of  the  Church. 

North  Chapel  waa  formerly  a  Chapel 
of  Ease  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
pariBhofPetworth.asthenameiraplies; 
until  by  Act  of  4  and  5  William  and 
Mary,  this  chapel ry,  and  the  chapelry 
of  Duncton,  were  separated  from  Pet- 
worth,and  erecteUintodiatinct  porisbea. 


Sussex. 


In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
they  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
First  Fruits  and  Yearly  Tenths,  and 
all  other  ecclesiastical  dues.  At  this 
period  the  Registers  of  North  Chapel 
commence,  and  continue  entire  to  the 

E resent  time.  Baptisms  and  burials 
owever  took  place  at  North  Chapel, 
long  before  its  separation  from  Pet- 
wortli ;  but  until  that  time  the  Regis- 
ters were  preserved  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  Mother  Church,  In 
the  first  Register  Book  is  the  follow- 
ing entry  : 

"  Mem.  This  Register  begins  at  Lady 
Day,  A.  D.  1716,  at  which  time  the 
cbappclry  of  North -Cbappell  tvas  (as  it 
ever  had  been)  a  part  of  the  rectory  of 
Petworth,  and  so  continued  till  the  ITth 
of  March,  A.D.  1717,  when  at  the  de- 
cease of  Dr.  Edw.  Pelling,  Rector  of  the 
said  parish  of  Petworth,  and  by  vertue  of 
an  Act  of  ParUanient  made  (at  the  re- 
quest of  their  Graces,  Charles  and  Eliza- 
beth Seamer,  Duke  and  D"  of  Somerset, 
E  joint  patrons)  in  the  reign  of  K'  Wil- 
im  and  Q°  Mary,  (be  said  Chuppellry 
of  North  Chappell  became  a  distinct 
Rectory  of  itself,  snd,  as  such  was,  on 
the  8th  day  of  July,  A.D,  1718*  presented 
by  the  above  said  pnfTUns  to  Samuel  Mey- 
mott,  A.M.  and  P'ellow  of  S'.  Peter's 
Coll.  in  Cambridge,  who  waa  instituted 
July  14tb,  and  Inducted  July  18th,  1718, 
into  the  said  Rectory  of  North  Ch^ipell. 
Witness  my  band, 

Sam.  Meymott,  Rector." 
"  In  the  above  suid  year  1718,  John 
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Rapley  of  New  House,  and  Rich.  Box- 
all,  of  y*  Pheasant  Court,  were  Church- 
wardens." 

Mr.  Meymott  was  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  of  character,  and  was  a 
most  attentive  and  useful  clergyman ; 
his  name  is  revered  in  the  parish  to 
this  day,  so  that  in  him  is  verified  the 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,  "  the 
righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance,'* He  died  Dec.  16,  1770, 
universally  regretted  at  the  age  of  79 
years,  52  of  which  he  was  resident 
Rector  of  this  parish ;  having  at  all 
ti  mes  discharged  the  duties  of  his  hu  mble 
station  with  the  most  unaffected  piety. 

'^  Remote  from  towns  he  run  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e*er  had  changed,  or  wish'd  to  change, 
his  place." 

The  next  incumbent  of  North  Chapel 
was  Dr.  Colin  Milne.  This  gentleman 
never  resided  in  the  parish ;  he  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  in  1770 
published  a  Botanical  Dictionary,  and 
was  the  author  of  some  other  papers 
on  Botanical  subjects.* 

Dr.  Milne  was  succeeded  in  1816 
by  Dr.  John  Johnson  (the  two  first 
Rectors  having  held  this  preferment 
daring  the  long  period  of  nearly  100 
years).  Dr.  Johnson  was  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  re- 
tained this  living  with  his  Fellowship ; 
he  died  in  1831,  and  left  by  his  will  a 
communion  plate,  and  a  sum  of  money 
in  aid  of  enlarging  the  parish  Church. 
He  was  a  man  greatly  respected  for 
the  kindness  and  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.  The  present  Incumbent 
is  the  Rev.  Robert  Ridsdale,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Monuments, 
On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a 
marble  tablet  with  this  inscription : 

«  P.  M.  S. 

**  In  a  vault  under  the  altar  lieth  y« 
body  of  Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Meymott,  A.  M.  Rector  of  North  Chap- 
pell,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Allison, 
Citizen  of  London.  She  died  Nov.  21, 
1750,  in  y«  53d  year  of  her  age.  Of  13 
children,  7  survived  her,  viz.  5  sons  and 
2  daughters. 

"  What  wife,  what  neighbour,  would  you 

know  what  mother;  [other. 

All  virtues  practice,  you'l  be  such  an- 

<'  In  the  same  vault  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Mey- 
mott, M.  A.  and  Rector  of  this  parish  52 
years.  He  died  on  the  1 6th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1770,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age." 

•  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol  lxxxv.  pt.  ii. 
p.  380. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  altar  is  the 

following : 

'Ov  (^Xci  Oeos 

Binf<TK€l  V€OS, 

«  Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of 
Dorothy  Meymott,   eldest  daughter  of 
Samuel  Meymott,  M.  A.  (the  first  Rector 
of  this  parish)  and  Dorothy  his  wife. 
She  died  Sept.  13,  1734. 
<*  Those  virtues  which  in  Dobcab  shoney 
Were,  without  flattery,  her  own ; 
With  Martha's  care,  she  had  the  art 
To  join  good  Mary's  better  part; 
FreeM  now  from  care«  she  wears  a  crown 
Which,  thro*  her  Jesus,  is  her  own ; 
Why  then  should  we  her  absence  griere^ 
Who's  happier  now  than  when  alive.** 

On  the  north  side  of  the  aile,  on  a 
black  marble  slab : 

'*  In  the  church-vard,  near  this  window, 
lieth  the  body  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Upfold  Mercer,  who  died  March  y 
4th,  1747,  aged  69  years. 
^  To  rich  and  poor,  when'er  she  cou'd 
By  inclination  she  was  good, 
A  wife  obliging,  mother  kind. 
Few  better  of  her  sex  we  find. 
He  and  she  did  dedicate 
Unto  our  Lord  a  silver  plate ; 
As  this  by  them  was  freely  given. 
May  God  reward  them  both  in  heaven.** 

^'  Also  in  memory  of  Mr.  £dward 
Upfold  Mercer,  who  died  Oct.  the  18th, 
1770,  aged  85  years.** 

Under  a  window  on  the  south  side 
of  the  aile,  is  a  slab  of  Sussex  marble, 
with  this  inscription : 

«  Near  this  window  lieth  Mary  Taylor, 
who  died  a  vii*gin,  Aug.  11,  1733,  aged 
72. 

'*  While  living  she  a  salver  gave 
To  Him  who  dy*d  her  soul  to  save ; 
Out  of  that  store  which  God  her  lent 
She  left  five  pounds  to  the  indigent. 
Live  thou  like  her,  and  thoult  not  miss 
With  her  t*enjoy  eternal  bliss.** 

The  aile  of  the  Church  is  paved 
with  large  flat  stones,  which  have 
probably  at  difierent  times  been  re- 
moved from  the  churchyard.  Ail  these 
appear  to  have  once  had  inscriptions ; 
most  of  them  are  now  however  en- 
tirely efiuced,  and  those  which  are 
still  legible  must,  in  a  few  years  more, 
be  totally  obliterated. 

On  a  stone  in  the  chancel : 

**  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Woollven,  who  was  buried  Jan.  6,  169§9 
aged  76  years.** 

On  a  flat  stone,  opposite  the  read- 
ing desk : 

««  Here  lyeth  y«  body  of  William  Road- 
way,  who  med  April  y^'  27ihf  1728,  aged 
83  years. 
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«  Here  lyeth  y«  bodr  of  Anny,  wife  of 
Mllliam  Roadway,  who  died  Jan.  f  ITth, 
1729,  aged  67  years.'* 

Opposite  the  soath  door  is  a  stone 
commemorating  William  Stents  of 
Kirdford,  and  Ann  his  wife. 

In  the  churchyard  there  are  but 
few  grave-stones  except  some  of  quite 
modem  date.  A  tomb  surrounded 
with  palisades  near  the  west  door«  has 
inscriptions : 

«  In  memory  of  l^^lliam  Colleni,  who 
died  Dec.  11,  1811,  aged  72;  James 
CoUens,  Jan.  12,  1752,  aged  52 ;  Eliza- 
beth  his  wife,  Oct  30,  1789,  aged  86; 
Elizabeth  their  daughter,  died  Nov.  4, 
1789,  aged  52;  James  their  son,  May  10, 
1702,  aged  27." 

On  a  tomb  near  the  south  door : 

«<  Mr.  John  Tullett,  died  Sept  18, 
1748,  aged  59;  Mr.  James  Tullett,  died 
Dec.  18, 1777,  aged  86;  Elizabeth,  dau^h- 
tcr  of  WUliam  and  Jenny  Heath,  died 
June  10, 1764;  Mary  their  daughter,  Sept 
27,  1745." 

On  a  tomb  very  near  the  south  side 
of  the  Church : 

<*  In  memory  of  John  Rapley,  who  died 
Nov.  9, 1760,  aged  89;  Mai^et  his  wife, 
died  Oct  17, 1762,  aged  82." 

On  a  broken  stone : 

<<  Peter  Bridger,  died  Feb.  ..,  aged  46 
years.  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Eli- 
zabeth Bridger,  died  April  6,  1732,  aged 
2  years  and  8  months.** 

On  a  broken  stone : 

<^  Jane,  daughter  of  Edward  Eede, 
bvried  April  25,  1665.** 

<'  William  Hawkins,  son  of  John  and 
Frances  Hawkins,  died  April  20,  1792, 
aged  27.** 

<<  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary 
Baker,  died  Jan.  13,  1759,  aged  20  years 
and  3  months.  Ann,  John,  and  Richard 
their  sons.** 

«  Henry  their  son,  died  July  11,  1770, 
aged  33.  Sarah  their  daughter,  died  July 
15,  1770,  aged  la** 

*'''  Thomas  Tayler,  who  departed  this 
life  Sept  14,  1763,  aged  56  years.** 

«  Ann  Tayler,  who  died  June  13;  1779, 
aged  71." 

From  the  Register  of  Burials  are 

the  following : 

«  May  2,  1721.  WiUiam  Collins  of 
Switch  House  was  buried. 

«  April  4v  1736.  Edward  Cock  was 
buried,  aged  near  100. 

«  June  21,  173a  Elizabeth  Sadler 
was  buried,  aged  96. 

»  Feb.  22, 1781.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Hall, 
Curate  of  this  parish. 

^^  Aug.  15^  1790.  Ann  Coward,  want* 
ing  half  a  year  of  100. 


^  Mem.  There  was  no  burial  in  thia 
parish  £rom  y«  3d  of  March,  A.D.  172^ 
to  the  7th  of  May,  A.D.  1724.  Laua 
Deo  op.  max. 

<«  Mem.  From  the  12th  day  of  May, 
1744^  to  Dec.  27, 1744  there  was  not  anr 
one  belonging  to  the  parish  of  North 
Qiappell  buried.    Samuel  Me7Mott.    ■ 

<*  N.B.  It  was  one  year,  seven  months!^ 
and  fifteen  days,  between  the  above  said 
burials.    Laus  Deo. 

From  the  Register  of  Baptitmt. 

**  Jan.  25, 172a  Margaret,  dau^ter  of 
Samuel  Meymott,  Reetor,.  and  Dorothj 
his  wife,  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Cobden. 

«  March  19^  1724.  George,  y«  son  of 
Geoige  Petow,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife^ 
was  baptized  by  Mr.  James  Bnunston. 

<<  Aug.*  14, 1726.  ^nn,  a  negro  bdongl 
ing  to  Mr.  Glanvile,  of  St  John's  Town 
in  Antegoa,  was  baptized  by  me,  Samuel 
M^roott 

««  May  4^  1732.  William,  the  son  of 
S^iiel  Meymott,  Rector,  and  Dorothj 
his  wife,  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Newfaouse. 

«<Feb.  80,  1742.  William  Bam,  a 
foundling  child,  was  baptized.** 

The  situation  of  North  Chapei  is 
extremely  picturesque;  it  stands  on 
the  deckvity  of  a  hiU  towards  the 
south,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  Petworth  Park,  with  the  South 
Downs  in  the  distance.  On  the  nortii 
it  is  sheltered  by  the  adjoining  lull, 
called  the  Black  Down ;  and  the  cot^ 
tages  surrounded^  by  gardens  and  or- 
chards^  have  the  appearance  of  comf(^ 
and  neatness.  It  is  besides  always 
considered  as  being  a  singularly  healmy 
spot ;  which  is  in  some  measure  coa« 
&ined  by  the  above  extracts  from  th« 
Regbter  of  Burials.  It  is  five  miles 
north  of  the  market  town  of  Petworth, 
on  the  London  and  Chichester  road ; 
its  inhabitants  are  mostly  occupied  ii| 
agricultural  pursuits ;  they  are  an  in- 
dustrious and  peaceful  race,  and  their 
respectable  demeanour  tends  in  some 
measure  to  confirm  the  notion  that 
the  beauty  of  surrounding  scenery  has 
more  effect  upon  the  character  of  a 
people  than  moralists  are  inclined  to 
allow.* 

^  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoUe 
strife^ 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn  to  stray. 
Along  the  cool,  sequester'd  vale  of  life. 

They  keep  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their 


way.* 
YoarB»  &c. 


a.R. 


•  Vide  Rectory  oi  Valdiead,  p.  5. 
By  Rev.  R.  W.  Evans. 
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Mr.UEBAN,     6,GuildfMrett, 
'  Aug.  28. 

I  HAD  occasion  lately  to  refer  to 
one  of  the  books  printed  by  Caxton,' 
viz.  Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Friend- 
ship, at  the  end  of  which  (fol.  D.  v.) 
are  two  orations,  purporting  to  be 
those  of  Publyus  Cornelius  and  Gayus 
Flamyneus,  with  a  short  "  argument 
of  the  declamacyon,  which  laboureth 
to  shewe  wherin  honour  sholde  reste." 
On  a  reference  to  the  usual  sources  of 
bibliographical  information,  I  could 
find  no  other  clue  to  the  name  of 
the  author  than  a  note  by  Her- 
bert,* attributing  the  original  of  the 
work,  on  the  authority  of  Leland,-** 
to  Banatusius  Magnomontanus.  As  all 
search  for  any  writer  of  that  name 
will  be  fruitless,  and  as  the  real  au- 
thor is  certainly  not  hitherto  known 
to  our  English  bibliographers,^  and 
but  imperfectly  to  some  of  those  of 
his  own  country,*  I  hope  the  follow- 
ing notices  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  lovers  of  our  early  literature. 

The  volume  in  question  contains  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Laurent  de 
Premier  Fwt,  probably  by  Wyllyam 
de  Wyrcestre,  alias  Botaner,®  and  the 
treatise  on  Friendship,  translated^ 
avowedly  by  the  celebrated  John  Tip- 
toft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  followed  by 
the  two  orations  before  mentioned,  of 


which  Caxton  in  his  prologue  Urns 
speaks  : 

^'  And  by  cause  it  is  Becordjng  md 
requysyte  to  haue  frendship  joyned  to 
olde  eage,  I  haue  enpryntede  tne  saide 
book  of  frendship,  and  annexed  it  to  the 
book  of  eage.  Which  book  of  firendship 
is  ful  necessary  and  behoefful  unto  euerj 
estate  and  degree,  and  afiir  I  haue  sette  in 
t/iis  said  book  folovnng  them  hothe  a  ndbie 
treatys  of  the  declatnacion  of  two  ndUe 
Knyghtet  RomaynCM  in  makyng  of  two 
oracions  to  fore  the  Senate  to  knowe  v^ktfrHw 
noblesse  resteth,  Ande  thus  this  volome 
is  d^ydede  in  to  thre  pardculer  werkes. 
Whiche  ben,  of  grete  wysedom  in  olde 
age,  very  loue  in  firendship,  ande  the 
question  wherin  noblesse  resteth,*'^ 

This  "  noble  treatys"  is  translated 
from  a  small  work,  intitled  *'  Contro- 
versia  de  Nobilitate,"  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Buonaccorso  da  Montemagno,  a  Pis- 
tojese  noble,  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence.  He  was  Gon- 
faloniere  of  Pistoia  in  142 1«  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  judge  of  the 
Quarter  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence, 
and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1428,  from  his  political  ta- 
lents, he  was  selected  by  the  Floren- 
tines as  their  Ambassador  to  Filim>o 
Maria  Visconti,^  Duke  of  Milan.  He 
died  Dec.  16,  1429.^^^  His  grandfa- 
ther, of  the  same  name,  had  been 
Gonfaloniere  of  Pistoia  in  1352.    He 


*  In  1481.     The  fifteenth  in  order  of  time. 

2  Ed.  of  Ames,  vol.  i.  p.  34.     Dibdin  merely  copies  Herbert's  note. 

8  I  add  the  passage  from  Leland:  [Caxton]  *^  impressit  etiam  Banatusii  Ufagno- 
montani  duas  orationes  in  primis  eleganteis:  Puh  videlicet  Comelii  et  Caii  Flat^mi, 
qui  rivales  erant,  Lucretia  Fulvii  filia  incomparabili  utrinque  petita,  quas  ita  ters^ 
nitide,  significanter  etiam  Tipetotus  in  linguam  Anglorum  vemaculam  transtulit,  ut  du- 
bites  majori  an  gratia  ille  scripserit,  an  hie  interpretatus  fuerit  Libellus  plane  ele- 
gantissimus  est,  atque  ingeniosus.  Tantumque  abfiiit,  ut  Cornelius  divitiis  et  stem- 
matibus  innitens  formam  expectatam,  operis  iUustre  pretium,  victor  acceperit,  ut  Jls- 
mtntM«,  melior  quam  ditior  nobilitatis  titulo,  omne  punctum  una  cum  Lucretia,  justo 
patrum  cum  suffragio,  turn  judicio  tulerit."    De  Scnptt  Britt.  p.  480. 

<  Tanner,  WaJpole  (ed.  Park),  Dibdin,  &c. 

fi  By  Mazzuchelli  (Scrittori  d'ltalia,  ii.  p.  2214)  the  work  is  erroneously  attributed 
to  Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo  [Leonardus  Aretinus"],  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
author  in  Cardinal  Mansi's  edition  of  Fabridus. 

6  Dibdin's  Ames,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

7  Probably  fdso  from  the  French:  an  old  version  exists  in  Harl.  MS.  4917. 

9  Ames  (to  whom  Herbert  and  Dibdin  add  nothing  on  this  point),  says,  **  Lastly, 
follows  the  two  declarations  made  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Gayus  Flamy- 
neus,  competitors  for  the  love  of  Lucresse,  shewing  wherein  true  honour  and  noble* 
ness  consists,  the  former  placing  it  in  blood,  riches,  and  the  worshipful  deeds  of  his 
ancestors,  without  urging  any  thing  of  his  own  life  or  manners ;  the  latter  insisting 
that  nobleness  cannot  be  derived  from  the  ^lory  or  merits  of  another  man,  or  from 
the  flattering  goods  of  fortune,  but  must  rest  m  a  man^s  own  proper  virtue  and  glory.** 
—p.  27. 

9  Ammirato,  torn.  ii.  p.  1045,  who  calls  him  Matteo  Buonaccorso. 

10  Life  by  Giovambatista  Casotti,  pp.  zxxvi-zxxviiL 
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wa^  one  of  the  tno9t  celebrated  poets 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
poems  which  the  younger  Buornac- 
corso  wrote  were  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  sonnets  of  both  au- 
thors being  mixed  together  and  re- 
peatedly published  ^^  under  the  name 
of  the  elder  Buonaccorso,  the  contem- 
porary of  Petrarca.  The  first  who 
distinguished  the  two  writers  was 
Count  Giovambatista  Casotti  of  Prato, 
in  1718. 

The  work  in  question  is  similar  in 
manner  and  subject  to  many  compo- 
sitions produced  in  Italy  at  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  taste 
long  remained.  Casotti,  speaking  of 
the  prose  compositions  of  the  younger 
Buonaccorso,  uses  expressions  appli^ 
cable  to  the  writings  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries  :  "  altro  non  sono, 
che  declamazioni,  o  meditazioni,  ed 
esercitazioni  ingegnose,  chiamate  per- 
cid  da'  Greci  ^ttkerai,  per .  dirozzare 
ringegno,  ed  assuefarlo  a  poco  a  poco 
a  ragionare,  e  quindi  a  spiegare  accon- 
ciamente  i  suoi  concetti.  Di  questa 
specie  ^  primieramente  il  Trattato  La^ 
tino  Db  Nobilitatb.'"2  It  is  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  Carolo  Malatesti, 
Lord  of  Rimini,^'  the  son  of  Galeotto 
Malatesti,  and  Gentilla  di  Varano, 
a  prince  eminently  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  learning- and  of  the  arts,  and 
whose  character^*  for  integrity  and 
magnanimity  shines  conspicuously 
bright  in  an  age  and  country  fertile  in 
crimes  and  treasons  of  every  varied 
dye.  This  dedication  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  English  version,  and  I 
therefore  subjoin  it : 

"  Apud  majores  nostros  saepe  de  No- 
bilitate  dubitatum  est.  Multi  quidem  in 
felicitate  generis,  nonnulli  in  affluentia 
divitiarum,  plerique  vero  in  gloria  virtutis 
illam  esse  arbitrati  sunt.     Quae  res  quo- 


Alam  mihi  pnlehernma  Tidebattir  ^  dia« 
putatione  dignissima,  ae  non  absolute  pe- 
roratam  inveneram,  statu!  mandarelitteris 
et  in  hoc  festivum  declarandi  genus  tra- 
ducere,  in  quo  maxime  veterum  aetas  de- 
lectabatur,  ubi  queeviseontentioforensium 
causarum  accommodate  quidem  et  aptis- 
sime  tractari  potest. 

**  Ad  te  vero,  Princeps  gloriosissime, 
unioum  seculi  nostri  lumen,  banc  de  no>* 
biiitate  concionem  iis  paeis  nunc  noctibus 
hicubratam,  merito  perferendam  existi- 
mavi,  nusquam  non  convenientius  quam 
apud  claritudinem  tuam  nobilitatis  sermo 
baberi  potest,  nee  cuiquam  magis  quam 
tibi  accommodata  haec  oratio  videtur,  cui 
omnis  profecto  nobilitatis  sermo  haberi 
potest.  Nam  si  de  generis  felicitate  agi- 
mus,  quis  est  bodie  rrinceps  inter  fauceft 
Italise^  qui  vel  vetustate  majorum,  vel 
parentum  glori&,  tuo  sanguine  clarior  vi* 
deri  possit  ?  Si  de  opulently  divitiarum 
quaenmus,  amplissimus  est  tibi  principle* 
tus  mirabile  fide  civium  et  summa  om* 
nium  benevolentia  firmi.jimus.  Si  de 
animi  virtute  opinamur,  tantus  tibi  est 
virtutum  omnium  cumulus,  quantum  cu« 
jusque  bonestus  animus  desiderare  potest. 
Quid  non  de  ju6titi4,  religione,  liberali- 
tate,  clementii,  pietate,  fide,  constantia^ 
moderatione,  ac  prudentia  tua  loquar, 
quibus  clarissimum  principatum  agis? 
Qiue  tantffi  et  tales  sunt,  ut  amor  et  dc* 
liciae  human!  generis  vocari  possis,  sicut 
de  Tito  Iraperatore  Vespasian!  filio  tra- 
ditum  est  Quibus  de  rebus  novam  banc 
et  jucundissiinam  concionem  in  sinum 
mansuetudinis  tuss  judicandam  conj!cio> 
probatissime  rcrum  maximarum  interpres, 
ac  dignissime  illustrium  factorum  censor.*' 

There  are  several  manuscripts  of 
the  work  in  the  British  Museum,  thus 
described  by  Wanley  and  Casley : 

Harl.  1833»  art.  6.  "  Controversia  cb 
Nobilitate,  inter  Publ.  Com.  Scipionem 
et  Gayum  Flamineum  per  legum  doctor 
rem  egregiiunque  oratorem  Bonajursura^? 
Pistoriensem. "     Wanley.   ( On  paper, ) 

Ilail.  2580,   art.   14     "  Controversia 


11  Tbe  first  edition  was  that  of  Rome,  1550l  They  were  afterwards  printed  at 
Venice  in  1559,  at  the  end  of  a  volume,  intitled,  «*  Rime  de'  tre  de'  piti  illustri  poeti 
deir  etk  nostra"  {Bemho,  Casa,  and  Guidiccioni\  and  again  at  Bologna  in  1709.  Z&« 
cbariffi  Bibl.  Pistor.  p.  209.  ^  J2  p.  xlii. 

13  In  some  manuscripts  tbe  dedication  is  inscribed  to  Guido  Antonio,  Conte  di 
Montefeltro.     Zacharia,  p.  209. 

I'l  Sismondi  says  of  him,  **•  Charles  etait  un  des  souverains  les  plus  accompUs  d« 
r Italic :  il  avait  un  gout  vif  pour  les  lettres,  et  connaissait  bien  Tantiquit^ ;  il  s'etait 
propose  les  h^ros  de  la  Gr^ce  et  de  Rome  pour  modules  de  sa  conduite.  Autant  on 
avait  reproch^  d'ambition  et  de  perfidie  k  ses  ancetres,  autant  il  montrait  de  d^sint^- 
ressement  et  de  loyauter  dans  toutes  ses  actions." — "  Charles  avait  porte  la  maison  Ma- 
latesti k  son  plus  haut  p^riode  de  gloire :  M^gance  de  sa  cour,  la  munificence  avec 
laquello  il  prot^geait  les  arts  et  les  lettres,  et  le  nonibre  de  gens  distingues  quil  avait 
attires  aupres  de  lui,  contribuerent  autant- que  ses  exploits  et  ses  vertus  a  etendre  sa 
reputation  dans  toutc  V Europe." 

Gent.  Mag.  October,  1833. 
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^e  Nobilitate.  Cum  orationibue  P.  Com. 
Sdpionis  et  C.  FlaminiL**  Casley.  [On 
jpaper,  the  leaf  containuig  the  dedication 
18  wanting.] 

Harl.  3332.  **  P.  Cornelu  et  C.  Fla- 
minii  de  vera  nobilitate  altercatio."  Cas- 
ley.  [On  vellum,  written  probably  for  Six- 
tus  I V.  or  Julius  II.  before  their  pontifi- 
cate, as  the  Delia  Rovere  arms  are  em- 
blazoned  on  the  first  page.  The  initial 
is  also  ornamented  Math  acorns,  in  allusion 
to  the  name. 

Harl.  4923,  art.  4*.  "  Contentio  pro 
Lucretia."     Casley.    (On paper,) 

Arund.  138.  art.  175.    (On  paper.) 

It  was  early  translated  into  Italian 
by  Giovanni  Aurispa,  the  friend  of 
the  celebrated  Antonio  Beccatelli  of 
Palermo  [Antonius  Panormiid],  and 
another  Italian  version  existed  in  the 
Strozzi  Library. 

In  Harl.  MS.  4402,  art.  4,  is  an  old 
French  translation,  commencing  thus  : 
*'  ley  commenche  la  controversie  de 
noblesse,  plaidoy^e  entre  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipion  d'une  part,  et  Gayus 
Flaminius  d'aultre  part,  par  ung  no- 
table docteur  en  loix  et  grand  orateur 
nomm^  Surse  de  Pistoie." 

There  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt 
Leland's  assertion  that  the  English 
translation  printed  by  Caxton,  is  by 
the  Earl  of  Worcester.     He  had  pass- 


ed three  years  in  Italy,  and  from  the 
reputation  which  the  work  had  there 
acquired,  it  is  probable  he  was  in- 
duced to  give  it  an  English  dress. 
On  the  supposition  that  Leland  is  in- 
correct, we  must  believe  from  Caxton's 
words  (see  p.  320),  "  I  have  sette/* 
&c.  that  he  himself  was  the  translator^ 
probably  from  the  French. 

The  only  printed  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal text  is  that  published  by  Count 
Casotti,  in  the  volume  to  whidi  I  have 
referred,  printed  at  Florence  in  1718, 
under  the  title  of  Prose  e  Rime  de* 
due  Buonaccorsi  da  Montemagno  con 
annotazioni,  ed  alcune  rime  di  Nic- 
colo  Tinucci."  Of  this  edition  a  copy, 
formerly  Consul  Smith's,  is  in  the 
King's  Library  at  the  British  Ma- 
seum.i* 

1  may  also  mention,  in  relation  to 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  that  in  the 
Arundel  MS.  277,  fol.  107  b.  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  Lucian's  ora- 
tioni  De  Calumnia,  by  Francesco  Ac- 
colti  of  Arezzo  [Fnmdscus  Aretinus}, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl,  and  in 
the  same  collection.  No.  154,  fol.  41, 
is  a  letter  from  Accolti  to  Francesco 
Pellati  of  Padua,  respecting  this  trans- 
lation, as  made  for  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester. John  Holmes. 


THE   ARCTIC   EXPEDITION   UNDER   CAPTAIN    ROSS. 


THE  safe  return  of  Captain  Ross  and 
his  adventurous  crew,  after  an  absence  of 
four  years,  spent  in  exploring  the  Polar 
seas  111  search  of  a  north-west  passive, 
has  diffused  one  universal  feeling  of  joy 
throughout  the  empire.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  the  arri\^  of  the  gallant  ad- 
venturers, was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Captain  Lyle,  of  the  ship  Clarendon, 
from  Davis's  Straits,  dated  at  Peterhead, 
Oct.  12th,  which  stated  that  Capt.  Ross 
and  his  companions  were  on  board  the 
Isabella,  Capt  Humphreys.  On  the  17th 
the  gallant  Captain  arrived  at  Hull, 
from  whence,  after  having  received  the 
con^tulations  of  the  corporation  and  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  he  proceeded  by 
land  to  the  metropoUs,  whither  he  arrived 
on  the  19th,  and  the  next  day  he  and  his 
nephew  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  his 
Majesty,  by  whom  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  cordiality. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for 


managing  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
Capt.  Back  in  search  of  Capt.  Ross,  held 
Oct.  22nd,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle  in 
the  chair,  a  letter  from  Capt.  Ross  was 
read,  expressive  of  his  grateful  feelings 
for  the  deep  interest  which  bad  been  ma- 
nifested on  his  behalf.  At  the  same  time 
a  despatch  was  agreed  to,  to  be  forwarded 
by  a  winter  express  to  Capt.  Back,  from 
whom  a  letter  has  been  received  dated  Jack 
River,  June  19th,  acquainting  him  with 
Capt.  Ross*s  return,  and  directing  him  to 
turn  his  attention  now'  entirely  to  the 
second  object  of  his  mission,  viz.  com- 
pleting the  coast-line  of  the  north-eastern 
part  of  America,  of  which  Uttle  more 
than  150  miles  remains  to  be  traced. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  many 
of  our  readers,  that  in  the  year  1818  thie 
British  Government  fitted  out  two  expe- 
ditions to  the  North  Pole.  Captain 
Buchan,  commanding  the  Trent  and  the 
Dorothy,  was  direct^  to  attempt  a  pas- 


w  According  to  Tiraboschi  (torn.  v.  p.  583,  ed.  Firenze,  1813,)  another  edition  of 
the  "  Rime"  was  published  by  the  Signor  Vincenzo  Benini,  in  1762,  at  Cologna,  a 
place  between  Vicenza  and  Verona.  I  have  not  seen  this  edition,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  Museum  Library;  from  the  title  I  conclude  that  it  does  not  contain  die  ''  Con- 
troversia." 
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sage  between  Spitzber^en  and  Nova 
Zembia,  over  the  Pole,  into  the  Pacific ; 
and  Captain  Ross,  commanding  the  Isa- 
bella and  the  Alexander,  to  attempt  the 
north-western  passage  from  Davis'  Straits 
and  Baffin's  Bay,  into  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  thence  into  the  Pacific.  Ross  reach- 
ed 770  40'  latitude,  and  more  accurately 
determined  the  situation  of  Baffin's  Bay, 
which  until  then  was  believed  to  extend 
IQP  further  to  the  east  than  it  actually 
does.  Although  he  sailed  up  Lancaster 
Sound,  he  did  not  advance  far  enough  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  open,  not  having  ar- 
rived there  until  October  1st,  when  dan<. 
ger  from  the  ice  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
coast.  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  had  ac- 
companied Captain  Ross,  was  sent,  in 
conjunction  with  Captain  Lyon,  in  1819, 
on  a  second  ^voyage  into  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  penetrated  so  far  as  to  gain  the 
first  prize  offered  by  Parliament  (5000/.), 
having  made  the  most  western  point 
ever  reached  in  the  Polar  seas.  * 

Capt.  Parry  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  Hecia  and  Fury  on  a 
similar  expedition  in  182L  These  ships  re- 
turned in  October,  1823,  without  achieving 
the  principal  object  for  which  they  were 
despatched.  In  1824,  Pany  and  Lyon 
were  again  sent  out  for  the  discovery  of  a 
North- West  passage,  in  the  Hecla  and 
Fury.  After  Avintering  in  Prince  Re- 
gent's Bay,  the  ships  sailed  southwardly, 
and,  in  consequence  of  storms  and  ice- 
bergs, it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the 
Fury,  and,  with  her  crew  on  board  the 
Hecla,  Parry  returned  to  England  in  Oc- 
tober 1825.  The  Admirality  sent  Parry, 
in  the  Hecla,  in  1827,  to  reach,  if  pos- 
sible, the  North  Pole.  Having  journeyed 
35  days  over  the  ice,  beginning  8I0  12'  51", 
he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  course. 
So  far  the  exertions  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, f 

Piqued,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  real 
or  supposed  neglect  of  Government, 
Captain  Ross,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  un- 
dertook  an  expedition,  on  his  own  re- 
sources, with  a  view  of  effecting  a  passage 
into  the  Polar  Sea,  and  of  determining  the 

♦  In  vol.  xc.  part  ii.  p.  5^^  we  have 
given  a  chart  of  Capt.  Parry's  discoveries. 

f  We  have  before  us  a  New  Map  of 
America,  on  a  scale  of  24  inches  by  20, 
about  to  be  published  by  Darton,  of  Hol- 
bom,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  in  which 
the  artist  has  given,  with  great  minuteness 
and  accuracy,  all  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Parry,  Franklin,  and  others,  in  the  Polar 
regions  of  North  America,  and  which  may 
be  of  great  utility  in  perusing  Capt.  Ross's 
details.  We  understand,  however,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  artist,  before  ge- 
neral publication,  to  introduce  the  new 
discoveries  of  Capt.  Ross,  which  will  ma- 
terially assist  in  filling  up  a  great  lacuna 
in  geographical  exploration. 


Eracticability  of  a  new  passage,  which  bad 
een  confidently  said  to  exist  by  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet.     The  account  of  his  de- 
parture  from    Wideford,  in  Greenland, 
where  he  had  been  compelled  to  refit,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1829,  formed  the  last 
authentic  intelligence  received  of  the  ex- 
pedition, until  the  commander  and  crew 
were  picked  up  by  Capt.  R.  W.  Hum- 
phrey, of  the   Isabella,  of  Hull,   Capt. 
Ross's  old  ship.  By  Capt.  Ross's  account, 
it  appears,  that,  on  the  14th  of  August,  hei 
reached  the  spot  where  the  Fury's  stores 
were,  and  landed  without  difficulty;  he 
there  found  the  provisions,  &c.  but  not 
the  wreck,  which  had  totally  disappeared. 
— "  After  completing  in  full  and  other  ne- 
cessaries (says  Capt.  Ross,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Admiralty),  we  sailed  on 
the  14tb,  and  on  the  following  morning 
rounded  Cape  Garry,  where  our  new  dis- 
coveries commenced,   and   keeping  the 
western  shore  close  on  board,  ran  down 
the  coast  in  a  S.W.  and  W.  course,  in 
from  10  to  20  fathoms,  until  we  had  pass- 
ed  the  latitude  of  72®  North  in  longitude 
94,0  West ;  here  we  found  a  considerable 
inlet  leading  to  the  westward,  the  exami- 
nation or  which  occupied  two  days;  at 
this  place  we  were  first  seriously  obstruct* 
ed  by  ice^  which  was  noW  seen  to  extend 
from  the  south  cape  of  the  inlet,  in  a  solid 
mass,  round  by  S.  and  £.  to  E.N.E. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water,  the  rapidity  of  the  tides, 
the  tempestuous  weather,  the  irregularity 
of  the  coast,  and  the  numerous  inlets  and 
rocks  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  our  pro- 
gress  was  no  less  dangerous  than  tedious; 
yet  we  succeeded  in  penetrating^  below 
the  latitude  of  70o  North  inlongitude  92^. 
West,  where  the  land,  after  having  car- 
ried us  as  far  East  as  90^,  took  a  decided 
westerly  direction,  while  land  at  the  dis- 
tance 01  40  miles  to  southward  was  seen 
extending  East  and  West     At  this  ex- 
treme point  our  progress  was  arrested  on 
the  1st  of  October  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice*     We,  however,  found  an 
excellent  wintering  port,  which  we  named 
Felix  harbour. 

<(  Early  in  January,  18S0,  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  establish  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  a  most  interesting  consocia- 
tion of  natives,  who,  being  insulated  by 
nature,  had  never  before  communicated 
with  strangers ;  from  them  we  graduaUy 
obtained  the  important  information  that 
we  bad  already  seen  the  continent  of 
America;  that  about  40  miles  to  the  S.  W* 
there  were  two  great  seas,  one  to  the 
West,  which  was  divided  from  that  to  the 
East  by  a  narrow  strait  or  neck  of  land. 
The  verification  of  this  intelligence  either 
way,  on  which  our  future  operations  so 
materially  depended,  devolved  on  Com- 
mander Ross,  who  volunteered  this  service 
early  in  April.  Accompanied  W  one  of 
the  mates,  and  guided  by  two  of  the  na- 
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tivtB,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found 
that  the  North  land  was  connected  to  the 
South  by  two  ridges  of  high  land,  15  miles 
in  hreadth;  but,  taking  into  account  a 
chain  of  fresh-water  lakes  which  occupied 
the  valleys  between,    the  dry  land  that 
actually  separates  the  two  oceans  is  only 
five  miles.     This  extraordinary  isthmus 
was  subsequently  visited  by  myself,  when 
Commander  Ross  proceeded  minutely  to 
survey  the  sea  coast,  to  the  southward  of 
the  isthmus  leading   to   the   westward, 
which  he  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  99th 
degree,  or  to  150  miles  of  Cape  Tuma- 
gain  of  Fnmklin,  to  which  point  the  land, 
after  leading  him  into  the  70th  degree  of 
North  latitude,  trended  directly.    During 
the   same  journey  he  also  surveyed  30 
miles  of  the  adjacent  coast,  or  that  to  the 
north  of  the  isthmus,  which,  by  also  taking 
a  westerly  direction,  formed  the  termina- 
tion of  the  western  sea  into  a  gulf.     The 
rest  of  this  season  was  employed  in  trac- 
ing the  sea  coast  south  of  the  isthmus 
leading  to  the  eastward,  which  was  done 
80  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  joined,  as 
the  natives  had  previously  informed  us,  to 
OckuUce,  and  the  land  forming  Repulse 
Bay.     It  was  also  determined  that  there 
was  no  passage  to  the  westward  for  SO 
miles  to  the  northward  of  our  position. 

**  This  summer,  like  that  of  1818,  was 
beautifully  fine,  but  extremely  unfavour- 
able for  navigation,  and  our  object  being 
now  to  try  a  more  northern  latitude,  we 
wiuted  with  anxiety  for  the  disruption 
of  the  ice,  but  in  vain,  and  our  utmost 
endeavours  did  not  succeed  in  retrac- 
ing our  steps  more  than  four  miles, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  No- 
vember that  we  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
vessel  into  a  place  of  security,  which  we 
named  "  Sheriff^  Harbour."  1  may  here 
mention  that  we  named  the  newly- 
discovered  continent  to  the  southward 
**  Boothia,"  as  also  the  isthmus,  the  pen- 
insula to  the  north,  and  the  eastern  sea, 
after  my  worthy  friend  Felix  Booth,  Esq., 
the  truly  patriotic  citizen  of  London,  who, 
in  tho  most  disinterested  manner,  enabled 
me  to  equip  this  expedition  in  a  superior 
style. 

**  The  last  winter  A^-as  in  temperature 
nearly  equal  to  the  means  of  what  had 
been  experienced  on  the  four  preceding 
voyages,  but  the  winters  of  1830  and  183i 
set  in  with  a  degree  of  violence  hitherto 
l>eyond  record ;  the  thermometer  sunk  to 
92  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
.the  average  of  the  year  was  10  degrees 
below  the  preceding ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  tbe  summer,  we  travelled 
across  the  country  to  the  west  sea  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  30  miles  north  of  the 
isthmus,  when  Commander  Ross  suc- 
ceeded in  Rur\'eying  50  miles  more  of  the 
coast  leading  to  the  N.  W.,  and,  by  tracing 
the  shore  to  the  northward  of  our  position, 


it  was  also  fully  proved  that  there  could 
be  nopassage  below  the  7l8t  decree. 

**  This  autumn  we  succeeded  in  gettSng: 
the  vessel  only  fourteen  miles  to  tiie 
northward,  and  as  we  had  not  doubled 
the  Eastern  Gape,  all  hope  of  saTing  the 
ship  was  at  an  end,  and  put  quite  b^ood 
possilnlity  by  another  very  severe  winter; 
and  having  only  provisions  to  last  ns  to 
the  I  St  of  June,  1833^  dispositions  were 
accordingly  made  to  leave  die  ship  in  her 
present  port,  which  (after  her)  was  named 
Victory  Harbour.  Provisions  and  fuel. 
being  carried  forward  in  the  sprii^,  we 
left  the  ship  on  the  29th  of  May,  1838; 
for  Fury  Beach,  being  the  only,  chance 
left  of  saving  our  lives.  Oviing  to  the 
very  rugged  nature  of  the  ice,  we  wert 
obliged  to  keep  either  upon  or  dose  to  the 
land,  making  the  circuit  of  every  bay, 
thus  increasing  our  distance  of  SOD  n^es 
by  nearly  one-half;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  1st  of  July  that  we  reached  the  Beacli, 
completely  exhausted  by  hunger  and  &i 
tigue. 

"  A  hut  was  speedily  constructed,  and 
the  boats,  three  of  which  had  been  washed 
off  the  beach,  but  providentially  driven  on 
shore  again,  were  repaired  during  Hub 
month ;  but  the  unusual  heavy  appearance 
of  the  ice  afforded  us  no  cheering  prospect 
until  the  1st  of  August,  when  in  three 
boats  we  reached  the  ill-^ted  spot  where 
the  Fury  was  first  driven  on  shore,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1st  of  September  we 
reached  Leopold  South  Island,  now  es^i 
tablished  to  be  the  N.E.  point  of  Ame> 
rica,  in  laritude  73^  56\  and  longitude  90** 
West.     From  the  summit  of  the  loltr 
mountain  on  the  promontory  we  could* 
see    Prince    Regent's    Inlet,    Barrow*^ 
Strait,  and  Lancaster  Sound,  which  pre* 
sented    one   impenetrable    mass  of  ice, 
just  as  I  had  seen  it  in  1818.     Here 
we  remained  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
suspense   which    may    be    easier    ima- 
gined than  described.     All  our  attempts 
to  push  through  were  vain.     At  length 
we  were  forced,  by  want  of  provisions 
and  the  approach  of  a  very  severe  winter^ 
to  return  to  Futy  Beach,  where  alone 
there  remained  wherewith  to  sustain  life ; 
there  we  arrived  on  the  7th  of  October, 
after  a  most  fatiguing  and  laborious  march^ 
having  been  obUged  to  leave  our  boats  at 
Batty  Bay.     Our  habitation,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  frame  of  spars,  32  feet  by  16 
feet,  covered  with  canvass,  was^  during 
the  month  of  November,  enclosed,  and 
the  roof  covered  with  snow  from  fotit 
feet  to  seven  feet  thick,  which  being  satu- 
rated with  water  when  the  tempenitare 
was  15  degrees  below  zero,  immediately 
took  the  consistency  of  ice,  and  thus  we 
actually  became  the  inhabitants  of  an  ice- 
berg during  one  of  the  most  severe  win- 
ters hitherto  recorded ;  our  sufferings,  ag- 
gravated by  waiit  of  bedding;  clothings 
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and  animal  food,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
Mr.  C.  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  was  the 
only  man  who  perished  at  this  Beach ;  but 
three  others,  besides  one  who  had  lost  his 
foot,  were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
debUity,  and  only  13  of  our  number  were 
able  to  carry  provisions  in  seven  joumey8» 
of  62  miles  each,  to  Batty  Bay. 

««  We  left  Fury  Beach  on  the  8th  of 
July,  carrying  with  us  three  sick  men 
who  were  unable  to  walk,  and  in  six  days 
we  reached  the  boats,  where  the  sick 
daily  recovered.  Although  the  spring 
was  mild,  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of 
August  that  we  had  any  cheering  pros- 
pect. A  gale  from  the  westnt^rd  having 
suddenly  opened  a  lane  of  water  along 
shore,  in  two  days  we  reached  our  for- 
mer position,  and  from  the  mountain  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clear  water 
almost  directly  across  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  which  we  crossed  on  the  17th,  and 
took  shelter  from  a  storm  twelve  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  York.  The  next 
day,  when  the  gale  abated,  we  crossed 
Admiralty  Inlet,  and  were  detained  six 
days  on  the  coast  by  a  strong  north-east 
wind.  On  the  25th  we  crossed  Navy 
Board  Inlet,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  we  descried 
a  ship  in    the  ofing,  becalmed,  which 


proved  to  be  the  Isabella,  of  Rul],  the 
same  ship  which  I  commanded  in  18181 
At  noon  we  reached  her,  when  her  en- 
terprising commander,  who  had  in 
vain  searched  for  us  in  Prince  Regent** 
Inlet,  after  ^ivuig  us  three  cheers,  r^ 
ceived  us  with  eyerj  demonstration  of 
kindness  and  hospitality  which  humanity 
could  dictate.  I  ought  to  mention  abo 
that  Mr.  Humphreys,  by  landing  me  at 
Possession  Bay,  and  subsequently  on  the 
west  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  afforded  m« 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  concluding  my 
survey,  and  of  verifying  my  former  chart 
of  that  coast.** 

'*  The  results  of  this  expedition  have 
been  conclusive,  and  to  science  highly 
important,  and  may  be  briefly  compre- 
hended in  the  following  words :  The  difrr 
covery  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  the  con- 
tinent and  isthmus  of  Boothia  Felix,  and 
a  vast  number  of  islands,  rivers,  and  lakes  t 
the  undeniable  establishment  that  the 
north-east  point  of  America  extends  to 
the  74th  degree  of  north  latitude;  valu- 
able observations  of  every  kind,  but  par-* 
ticularly  on  the  magnet;  and,  to  crown 
all,  have  had  the  honour  of  placing  the 
illustrious  name  of  our  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign  William  IV.  on  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  magnetic  pole.** 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I  BEG  to  put  into  your  hands  a 
paper,  which  I  have  headed  Horw 
ClasificcB,  The  title  is  not,  I  confess, 
very  Classical ;  for  the  word  Hora 
never  is,  nor  could  be,  united  in  correct 
X«atin,  with  the  word  Classicce;  but 
as  we  have  heard  that  "  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as'  sweet,"  I 
venture  to  hope  that  if  the  matter  be 
worth  heeding,  it  will  not  be  the  worse 
for  its  heading  ;  and  as  the  subjects  to 
which  I  have  directed  my  Classical 
Hours,  are  of  a-miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, I  cannot  do  better  than  commence 
by  an  allusion  to  a  paper  that  appear- 
ed in  your  Magazine  for  May  1833, 
on  the  Hor€B  of  the  Romans. 

To  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr. 
By  water's  remarks,  the  authors  quoted 
by  Facciolati  and  other  Latin  Dictio- 
naries bear  ample  testimony.  But  in 
enumerating  the  divisions  of  the  day, 
he  ought  to  have  commenced,  as  the 
Romans  did  themselves,  and  as  we 
even  now  do,  with  midnight. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  view  of 
noticing  ao  slight  a  defect,  that  I  have 


touched  upon  the  subject,  as  in  the 
hope  of  stating  some  facts  not  gene«> 
rally  known,  and  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  arti- 
cle alluded  to. 

In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  that  as 
nobody  can  be  satisfied  with  the  de- 
rivations usually  given  of  the  Latin 
word  mane,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ha- 
zard a  conjecture,  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Miyw;,  (Miwie),  pro- 
nounced in  broad  Doric,  Mova  {Mana)^ 
and  written  in  Latin  Mane;  for  as 
the  Greek  word  "iArjvt)  was  applied  to 
the  Moon  after  it  had  passed  the  first 
quarter,*  it  would  be  as  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  Sun,  when,  appearing 
above  the  horizon,  it  presents  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  similar  to  the  Moon, 
at  the  period  alluded  to. 

Secondly,  the  word  Vesper  in  Latin, 
and  "Etm-t/j-os  (Hesper-os),  in  Greek^ 

*  For  the  name  g^ven  to  the  new 
Moon  was  M^y,  as  we  learn  from  Cleo- 
medes,  Htfi  Mtnupw,  p.  514^  ed.  Basil. 

M^y  KaXtTroti, 
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originally  FHecnrcp-oy,  and  pronounc- 
ed Whesperos,  meant,  I  suspect,  wa- 
ter-sovnng  ;  where  the  idea  of  sowing 
(in  Greek  a-Trep,  sper),  as  applied  to 
water,  is  not  very  unlike  the  idea  of 
sowing  as  applied  to  light,  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Lucretius  lumine 
conserit  arva  ;  while  the  letters  FHE2, 
pronounced  whes,  have  evidently  some 
affinity  to  the  Teutonic  wass-a,  in 
English  water,  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  vbcop,*  pronounced  hudor,  and 
by  the  change  of  d  into  /,  hutor  ;  and 
thus  we  can  see  a  natural  connexion 
between  wet,  derived  from  the  Greek 
v€T'Os,  pronounced  huet-os,  or,  as  it 
was  perhaps  originally,  whuet-os,  and 
hutor  :  and  as  regards  the  property  of 
Hesper-us,  the  Evening-star,  of  wet- 
giving,  Cunningham  prettily  alludes 
to  it  in  the  distich  following : 

**  And  what  day  drank  of  morning  dew, 
The  balmy  eve  repairs:** 

and  which  was  probably  written  in 
remembrance  of  a  verse  of  Sappho, — 
"EajTcpe,    iravra    (jiepes,    otra   (^poKls 
cVjceSatr'  avoi>s. 

Lastly,  as  the  Latin  word  crepus- 
culum  cannot  be  derived  from  crepere, 
"  to  doubt,"  for  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
as  applicable  to  the  morning,  as  dilu- 
culum  is,  and  thus  two  words  would 
have  been  invented  to  express  the 
morning,  but  none  the  evening  twi- 
light, T  am  led  to  suspect  that  crepus- 
culum  is  a  hybrid  compound  of  the 
old  Kpyfica  (crubo), "  I  hide,"  and  opus- 
culum  (work) ;  and  thus  crepusculum 
would  mean  hide -work  time,  or  as 
we  say,  "  time  to  shut  up  shop,"  and 
not  very  unlike  to  the  expression  of 
Apollonius  Rhod.  iv.  1058,  who  de- 
scribes night  as  cvinjTfipa  €pya>v  Sv- 
^peaai :  while,  as  regards  the  idea  of 
designating  a  part  of  the  day  by  the 
cessation  from  work,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  in  Greek  ^ovkvros,  literally,  ox- 
loosening,  means  also  the  evening  ;  be- 
cause the  ox  was  then  let  loose  from 
the  daily  labour  of  the  yoke. 

But  a  truce  to  etymology,  which  so 
often  proves  an  ignis  fatuus  to  fanciful 
scholars ;  and  let  me  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  established  facts,  and 

•  The  great  similarity  of  this  word 
and  the  Welsh  y-dior  has  been  frequently 
noticed  by  etymologists ;  and  who  might 
have  hence  discovered  that  the  name  of 
the  river  Douro  in  Portugal  is  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  Die-rio,  "  the  stream,'*  but  of 
an  old  Celtiberian  word,  similar  to  the 
"Welsh  y-dwr. 


bid  him  compara  the  word  DIhumham 
with  Ovid's  nappy  description  of  twi- 
light, "  ubi  nox  abiit,  nee  tamen  oita 
dies :"  while  the  CwUdnium  of  La- 
tin prose  is  well  described  in  the 
Greek  poetry  of  Euripides,  in  Iph. 
A.  1 1,— 

OHkovp  <f>66yyo£  rr'  oCfr  ipMtn^ 
OijT€  BdXatroTjg'  <nyai  If  aaftfimy 
Triv^€  Kar  "EUptiroy  tfxovin  i 

and  still  more  beautifully  by  Apollon. 
Rhod.  III.  744, — 

Nu|  fi€v  €ir€iT  eirl  yalap  8y€  mffnit'^ 
Ovde  Kvv&v  vKcucrf   er    ova  vr^Xuf,  od 

'H;(^ets*  (rtyrj  be  fjLeXeuvofjJvriv  t}(€¥  fy4^ 

and  which  Virgil  has  with  more  than 
his  usual  felicity  surpassed  in  his 
well-known 

Nox  erat,  et  pladdum  carpebant  fessa 

soporem 
Corpora  per  terras,  silvseque  et  saeva  qui- 

erant 
^quora — 
Quum  tacet  omnis  ager;  pecudes  pictiB- 

que  volucres, 
Quseque  lacus  late  liquidos,  qnsqae  as- 

pera  dumis 
Rura  tenent,   somno  positse  sub  nocte 

silenti, 
Lenibant  curas  et  corda  obllta  labomm. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bywater,  respecting  the  use 
of  the  Sun-dial  amongst  the  Greeks, 
the  few  passages  in  which  any  allu- 
sion is  made  to  it,  are  to  be  found 
in  Aristoph.  'Opv.  494,  *Es  fieKamjv — 
KhjOeis: — where  a-Kiiuf  is  to  be  sup- 
plied after  dcjcanyy:  and  still  more 
explicitly  in  'EkkX.  648. 
"Orov  jj  oeKOTTOvv  t6  (rroLxelov,  Xiirap&g 

So  too  Menander,  quoted  by  Athen. 
vi.  p.  243, 

KkijOelg  irorc 
"Els  iarUuriv  doabcKanobos,  Bpdptos 
Jlpos  rfiv  aeXrjvriveTpexf  t^v  CKtiat  U^i 

to  a  passage  which  has  been  pro- 
perly referred  the  gl.  in  Hesych.  A»- 
dcKonrodos'  €WTats  cXcyoy  cXXetnTuecoff 
oToixeiov  tj  cKias :  while  to  some  other 
comedy  belongs  the  gl.  'Eirroarovs  <na&' 
rots  7ro<rt  Karefierpovv  rhs  aK^iis,  i(  «Sr 
ras  Spas  iyivaxTKov :  where  the  com- 
mentators refer  to  Pollux  ix.  46.  r^  bi 
KaKovatvov  a>p6K6yiov  ed  rbv  TrdXov  Ibf 
Tig  tiTTOi,  (jnjo'avTos  'ApurTo<f)avovs  hf 
TrjpvToby,  Il^Kos  tovt  iarw  iKOtrra* 
Troa-rrip  ^los  Tfrpanrrai,  corrected  by 
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Porson  Prsef.  Hec.  p.  41,  into  Tl6kos 
t6^  ZoTiv.  Eira  iroor^y  rfkios  rerpasr" 
Tcn:  an  emendation  that  Lobeck  on 
Phrynich.  p.  664,  has  very  conipla> 
cently  taken  to  himself;  although  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  have  told 
us  how  TToarriv  is  to  be  construed  with 
TcrpaTTTcu,     Read  then, 

HoKos  T€  itov  "vff  iKaardnovs,  ty*  ^los 
rerpaTTTai : 

a  verse  written  in  ridicule  of  some 
turncoat,  who,  like  the  shadow  of  the 
dial,  always  turned  as  the  Sun  did, 
and  was  therefore  cKcurrdfrovs,  either- 
foot  (or,  as  a  lawyer  is  said  to  be 
eitheT'Sid^)  ;  and  thus  ttSKos — iKoa-rS- 
fTovs  would  be  as  well  applied  to  The- 
ramenes,  as  was  the  word  K63opvos, 
the  name  of  a  slipper,  suited  to  either 
foot;  as  we  learn  from  Xenoph.  H. 
Gr.  ii.  p.  273.  H.  Steph.  oQ^v  ^rrov 
yhp  KOii  K66opvos  «rt#caXetraf  koL  yap  6 
k6Boovos  app^TTtiv  pAv  tois  Tro&w  c^i- 
<l>oT€poLs  5ojc€t — ^while,  as  regards  the 
syntax,  ir6Xos  re  evidently  followed 
mnjp  r€  in  the  Jine  preceding;  and 
from  whence  it  is  plain  that  we  ought 
to  read  in  Xenophon,  o6€v  drf  nov  oy* 
dvfjp  Koi  K66opvos  —  erriKakeLTai :  for 
thus  8  ye  dvrip,  the  man  orfeUow,  would 
mark  the  contempt  in  which  the 
speaker  (Critias)  held  such  a  charac- 
ter. 

.    But  the  most  amusing  application 
of  the  Sun-dial  in  the  way  of  an  illus- 
tration, is  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing fragment  of  Plautus,  preserved  by, 
Aulus  Gellius,  iii.  3, 

Ut  ilium  di  perdant,  primus  qui  boras 

repperit, 
•Quiqueadeo  primus  statuit  hie  Solarium; 
Qui  mihi  comminuit  misero  articulatim 

diem. 
Nam  me  puero  venter  vetus  Solarium, 
Multo  omnium  istorum  optimum  et  re- 

rissimum. 
Cibum    iste   monebat  esse,  nisi   quum 

nihil  erat ; 
Nunc  etiam  quod  edas,  non  est,  nisi  Soli 

lubet. 

For  so  that  passage  ought  to.  be  read, 
partly  from  MSS.  and  partly  from 
conjectures ;  to  which  Salmasms  has 
led  the  way  by  his  ingenious  substi- 
tution of  venter  for  uterus,  Gronovius 
too  has  properly  remarked,  that  esse 
means  here  to  eat,  and  not  to  be. 
The  most  philosophical  application 
of  the  same  invention  has,  however, 
been  made  by  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor. 
ii.  34,  and  who  has  there  anticipated 


the  v/Me  of  Paley's  celebrated  argu- 
ment against  atheism,  drawn  from 
the  mechanism  of  a  watch : 

"  Si  meliora  sunt  ea,  qus  naturae,  quam 
ilia,  quse  arte  perfecta  sunt,  nee  ars  efficit 
quicquam  sine  rutione,  ne  natura  quidem 
rationis  est  expers  babendo.  Qui  igitur 
convenit,  signum  aut  tabulam  pietam 
cum  aspexeris,  scire  adhibitam  esse  ar- 
tem;  cumque  procells  advorsum  navi- 
gium  agi  videns,  non  dubitare»  quin  id 
ratione  atque  arte  moveatur;  aut  cum 
solarium  vel  descriptum  aut  ex  aqua  con- 
templere,  intelligere  declarari  horas  arte, 
non  casu;  mundum  autem,  qui  et  has 
ipsas  artes  et  earum  artifices  et  cuncta 
complectatur,  consilii  et  rationis  esse  ex« 
pertem  putare?" 

Here,  instead  of  the  Vulgate,  cum- 
que procul  cursum  navigii,  5  MSS.  with 
ed.  Bon.  1494,  read  nursum  noKigium 
agi :  out  of  which  Davies  could  make 
nothing,  because  he  did  not  see  that 
the  argument  does  not  turn  upon  the 
distance  of  the  vessel,  but  on  the  fact 
of  its  running  apparently  against  the 
wind,  i.  e.  proceUcs  advorsum  navigium 
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Permit  me  also  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  a  mistake,  into 
which  one  of  your  Correspondents 
has  fallen,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 

faUicihium,  alluded  to  in  the  Pseud- 
lomeric  Barpaxo-Mv-oiAaxui,  ,8ays,  in 
Gent.  Mag.  July,  p.  50,  that  the  cock 
was  a  bird  probably  not  known,  till 
the  return  of  the  army  of  Alexander 
from  India.  And  yet  we  find  the 
dKtKtwp  mentioned  by  Pindar,  01.  xil. 
20;  Bimonides  {fipuep6ff)wt'  SKtKnop), 
.^schylus  Agam.  1656 ;  Aristoph.  Opl^ 
489>  and  in  such  terms  too  as  plainly 
to  identify  it  with  Uie  domestic  fowl ; 
although  it  is  probable  that  it  was  as 
great  a  rarity  at  Athens  as  peacocks 
are  even  now  in  the  north  of  England. 

TI2. 

The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  ;  with  Eng- 
lish  Notes,  original  and  selected,  Bg 
G.  BuRGBs,  A.M.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 

'    12mo.  pp.  128. 

AT  a  time  when  the  soi-disant  mas- 
ter-spirits of  the  age  are  proclaiming 
with  their  penny  trumpets,  that  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
only  the  relics  of  Gothic  barbarism,  it 
seems  strange  diat  any  man  out  of 
Bedlam  should  continue,  as  Mr.  Bur- 
ges  has  done  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
profitless  pursuits  of  a  Classical  Scho- 
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lar,  instead  of  turning  his  talents  into 
a  more  lucrative  cliAnnel.      But  as 
Mr.   Burges  will,  in  defiance  of  the 
dictates    of  wordiy   prudence,    stick 
to  his   Greek,   all  we    can   do,    and 
that  we  do  most  sincerely,  is  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that,  even  in  these  de- 
generate days,  he  will  find  his  present 
work  as  profitable  to  his  purse  as  it 
is  creditable  to  his  talents,  and  thus 
be  led  to  complete  an  edition  of  So- 
phocles  in  the  way    he  has   begun 
it ;  and  where,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'  not  only  will  the  student  be  enabled 
to  understand  his  author  thoroughly, 
but   even  the  advanced   scholar  find 
the  ready  means  of  overcoming  the  nu- 
merous difi^culties  of  a  corrupt  text," 
by  a  series  of  emendations  as  slight  as 
they  are  satisfactory ;  and  to  this  wish 
we  are  led  the  more  naturally,  by  ob- 
serving how   little   can   now   be   ex- 
pected  from  the    discovery   of  fresh 
MSS.,  or  the  re-collations  of  those  al- 
ready examined  ;  and  that  consequent- 
ly our  only  chance  of  recovering  the 
lost  ideas  of  the  Tragedian  is  by  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  aided  by  well- 
directed  reading,  and  corrected  by  a  re- 
fined taste  ;  qualities,  we  are  happy  to 
find,   quite  as   conspicuous  now,    as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  very  excess  of  such  ingenuity  was 
made  a  matter  of  reproach  against  Mr. 
Burges  by  his  then  reviewers. 

Of  this  ingenuity  the  present  edi- 
tion of  the  Philoctetes  exhibits  in- 
stances so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection ;  especially  as  all 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burges,  by  which 
his  alterations  are  learnedly  fortified, 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  t^xt, 
that  any  attempt  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other  could  not  fail  to  do  in- 
justice to  the  neatness  and  certainty  of 
the  correction.  There  are,  however,  two 
passages,  where  we  think  Mr.  B.has 
outdone  himself,  and  exhibited  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  mantle,  which 
Porson  caught  fiom  Bentley,  may  still 
be  worn  by  a  living  Bengalee.*     The 

•  For  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Burges  we  are  indebted 
to  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Supplices  of  ^schylus: 
**Grenio  Scholae  Carthusianse,  Graecas  li- 
teras  assidue  olim  colentis,  neque  in  posi* 
tcrum,  8L  quid  audiendum  loquor  eulturaa^ 
.£8chyli  reUiquias  hasce,  veluti  tabidas  e 
naufragio  collectas  rediutegratasque  de- 
dico  Georgius  Burges,  Bengalensis." 


passages  to  which  we  alhide  are  im 
▼.  670  and  1122.  In  the  former,  Mr. 
B.  has  given  in  the  text,  which  he 
has  generally  left  in  all  its  odour  d 
antiqnated  sanctity,  the  wocdi  fek- 
lowing : 

Bdoo'n*  v&otarai  rcaira  crol  nai  Oiyydwtuf 
Kaf.  h6vTi  oovvat,  Kci^eirfv^axrBtu  pporw 
opCT^r  €Kan  T&vh*  «rt  ifraucnai  pa&vvtt 
exj^fyyer&v  yap  Kovrbg  a&T  inn  tfiMiufup^ 
ovK  axBofiaL  cr  lb&»  r€  Kal  XajSc^nr  ^^nlXov* 

In  the  notes,  however,  we  meet  with 
the  following  restitution  of  the  author^ 
very  words :  "  irap^orrm  ravra  urn  avU 
6iyyav€ut,  Kal  8d»Ti  bvvcnuu€yay  cWvv^ 
axracu,  ppoT&P  'Aper^  cr  ccorc  rm^ 
ivv^avxroLi  fi6vov'  Ovlf  ef^^/auu  troi  doitf 
Xo/Seiir  T€  KM  (JHkeiv  Evcpye/fif*  yi^ 
avrhs  avr  cKTiprafu^p,  llvpa»  v^syot 
'QpaxKci  fi6pos,  ytpa :  where  the  iMt 
line,  absolutely  requisite  to  explain 
the  preceding  Kal  b6vri,  has  beefl  elick- 
ed  from  the  words  of  the  Sch(4«  adr&9 
yap  v^i)^€  r^y  mtpav  r^  'HptuekmL" 

Certain  as  the  preceding  emenda-* 
tions  would  be,  if  standing  by  theifto 
selves,  they  are,  in  liie  cant  language 
of  criticism,  luce  meridiana  dmnore»^ 
when  brought  into  juxtapoeition  wi^ 
the  other  passage,  where  a  siiailar  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  factof  I^Ioctetes 
having  not  only  set  fire  to  the  Ibnerai 
pile  of  Hercules,  but  of  having  mad^ 
it  likewise;  although  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance seems  at  varianee  with  the 
account  given  in  Trach.  1210,  where 
Hercules  is  represented  as  directtiig 
his  son  to  perform  that  oftce  for  him  | 
but  which  it  is  probable  that  Hylloa 
never  did  perform,  because  no  mention 
is  made  elsewhere  of  such  a  cireum* 
stance ;  and  from  which,  therefore,  ^a 
argument  can  be  drawn  against  the 
emendations  proposed  by  Mr.  Biu^ges 
on  V.  1122,  where  Philoctetes  thus  ad» 
dresses  the  bow,  no  longer  in  tiis  own 
possession,  in  language  perfed^  un- 
intelligible: 

nnov  eXcti/^i/  op^s,  <f)p€vas  eX  rtms 

KTYcts  rhv  'Hpajckeiov 

&oKvov  cade  (rot 

ovKtTi  )^ri(rop.%yov  ro  f4^6vaT€pov  : 

but  where  Mr.  B.  has  favoured  uf  with 
some  very  satisfactory  annotations^ 

With  these  passages  should  be  ala9 
compared  another  in  v.  796,  whwh 
Mr.  B.  has  restored  with  equal  sac- 
cess  in  the  notes  upon  the  Argt^Benft, 
p.  xiv.,  and  to  which  we  refor  tfM 
rea/der. 
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England  and  the  English,    By  £•  L. 
Bulwer.     2  vols. 

ALTHOUGH  we  must  confess  that 
we  have  not  heen  quite  so  much 
amused  by  this  work  as  we  expected^ 
yet  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  clever  and  accomplished 
writer;  and  that  it  contains,  under  the 
surface  of  its  banter  and  its  levity, 
many  shrewd  observations,  and  salu- 
tary truths.  We  think  that  there  is 
something  too  much  approaching  to 
flippancy  in  some  parts,  and  persona- 
lity in  others  ;  that  some  subjects  are 
treated  too  hastily,  and  others  super- 
ficially ;  and  that  it  has  too  much  of 
the  Magazine-style  in  its  composition  ; 
but  as  we  have  now  disgorged  all  our 
sullenness  and  spleen,  and  found  fault 
(as  Qray  says)  with  a  man  mudi  more 
clever  than  ourselves,  we  shall  go  on 
to  point  out  some  of  the  contents. 

We  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Bulwer 
that  there  is  any  wish  in  the  powers 
that  be  of  Church  or  State,  to  inter- 
fere with  or  curtail  the  holidays  or 
amusements  of  the  lower  orders ;  but 
we  quite  agree  with  him  concerning 
the  advantages  that  attend  relaxation 
from  labour.  We  think  that  there 
are  two  causes  that  abridge  the  en^- 
joyments  of  the  lower  classes,  more 
than  Chancellor,  or  Bishop,  or  Ma- 
gistrate. The  first  is,  the  expense 
that  in  this  country  attends  every 
thing  we  have,  or  do ;  the  second,  the 
climate,  on  whose  serenity  there  is  no 
dependence ;  a  dull,  cheerless,  miser- 
able Sunday  with  us,  is  not  owing  to 
the  interdictions  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  to  the  maledictions  of  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  It  is  not  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Shallow  that  stops  the  pic-nic 
party  just  ready  to  start;  but  that 
horrid  black  cloud,  or  this  mizzling 
rain,  or  that  frightful  wind.  The  foct 
is,  if  Englishmen  lived  in  2a  heUe 
France,  they  would  skip,  dance,  and 
sing,  as  Frenchmen  used  to  do.  If 
taxes  were  taken  off,  and  the  Sun  put 
on,  we  should  be  the  happiest  nation 
on  the  globe,  and  hop  and  jump  like 
the  cage  of  monkeys  at  the  Zoological 
"Gardens. 

Gent.  Mag.  OeM^' 


In  his  chapter  on  the  Poor  Laws^ 
Mr.  Bulwer  thinks  that  Government 
ought  to  take  the  management  of  the 
poor  entirely  into  their  own  hands, 
and  conduct  it  by  commissioners.  We 
much  question  the  wisdom  or  advan- 
tage of  this.  As  far  as  promoting  and 
facilitating  a  system  of  emigration 
(which  we  hold  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
future  reforms  of  the  Poor  Laws),  per- 
haps it  would  be  necessary  that  Go- 
vernment should  come  ostensibly  for- 
ward with  its  assistance ;  but  it  never 
can  provide  remedies  for  those  evils 
which  have  been  too  much  cau^  by 
private  misconduct>  aad  are  continued 
by  the  same  neglect.  In  the  agricul- 
tural dirtricts  of  the  coun^>  the  two 
great  evils  are,  first,  the  want  of  the 
superintending  care  and  interest  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  second, 
the  high  rate  at  whic);^  the  rents  are 
fixed..  The  former  has  occasioned  an 
liabitual  want  of  d^erenoe  on  the  part 
0f  the  poor  to  the  authority  of  laws, 
find  station ;  as  farmers  concern  them* 
selves  only  .vritii  the  work  xxf  the  la- 
bourer, not  "with  his  coudnct  or  "ha- 
bits: the  second  has,  by  diatreeaiBg 
aad  puslHug  to  its  extreme  the  le- 
aoorces  of  the  fiurmer,  made  him  lee- 
sen  the  amount  of  :his  labouri  ui^  fly 
to  the  ]*ate  to  ease  lum  of  his  weekly 
expenditure.  The  sacrifioee  that  i>er- 
pons  who  bought  estates  .at  the  high 
prices  from  1795  to  i8L5  have  made, 
are  tremendous,  but  yet  Hot  suffioteat: 
euch  persons  have  an  income  dimi- 
nished foil  a  third ;  .to  supply  'tlmt; 
they  haye  raised  money  on  mortgage, 
and  no  wonder  they  cling  as  long  as 
^ey  can  to  the  highest  price  they  jcan 
•et  on  their  land ;  but  this  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  mischief  which  is  £^ 
in  the  country.  Before  things  can. be 
jbrought  right  again,  proprietors  must 
\\yfi  at  home,  .where  they  can  U^ 
cheaply;  they  miist  interest  them- 
^Ives  in  the  .comiuct  aild.  welfare  of 
•the  people;  their  estates  must  not 
•be  Icdft  to  attomjBf]^*,  or  stewards,  or 
hailifib,  or  thatitribe  of  imall  i 

the  common  peopde  mustleank- 
.to  obey,  to  .rear/ 'to  oo     • 
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riors ;  and  not  as  now,  to  do  their 
work  as  their  fellow-labourers  the 
horses  and  oxen  work,  and  then  think 
themselves  as  free  of  all  restraint  and 
all  duty,  as  their  wiser  four-footed 
companions  do.  We  know  parishes 
that  have  been  brought  into  a  healthy 
and  happy  state  in  this  manner  :  and 
what  has  been  done  in  one  parish, 
may  also  be  done  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. Acts  of  Parliament,  laws,  sta- 
tutes, speeches,  associations,  will  not 
effect  it ;  it  must  be  done  through 
personal  sacrifices,  and  through  per- 
sonal attention.  No  parish  can  be  in 
the  state  it  ought,  when  its  head,  and 
protector,  and  proprietor,  is 

"  At  Paris,  London,  or  the  Lord  knows 
where.'* 

A  man  who  owns  an  estate,  must 
learn  that  larid  is  not  Bank-stock,  and 
men  are  not  five-pound  notes ;  that 
he  has  in  his  purchase  (although  his 
attorney  did  not  mention  it)  entailed 
on  himself  the  moral  care  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  soil ;  and  we  say  that 
a  proprietor  is,  morally  and  conscien- 
tiously,  just  as  much  bound  to  resi- 
dencBj  as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
.  Some  severe  strictures  are  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  the  3d  Book, 
against  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued in  our  great  Public  Schools.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  ever  heard  of  any 
school  or  any  system,  in  which  the 
acquisition  of  languages  did  not  form 
one  principal  part  of  the  early  educa- 
tion ;  but  if  languages  are  to  be  learnt, 
how  is  it  possible  to  lay  a  better  foun- 
dation than  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
seeing  not  only  the  advantage  the 
knowledge  of  them  brings  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  other  and  more  modem 
tongues,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
treasures  of  history,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  which  they  contain  ?  What 
works,  in  what  languages,  so  capable 
of  purifying  the  taste,  enriching  the 
imagination,  directing  the  judgment, 
and  storing  the  memory  with  impor- 
tant facts,  and  valuable  associations  ? 
The  very  application  necessary  for  the 
acquirement  of  those  languages,  is  as 
sound  and  judicious  a  study  for  the 
youthful  mind  as  any  that  could  be 
chosen :  Mr.  Bulwer  would  have  the 
time  devoted  to  them  given  to  Ger- 
man and  to  French  ;  but  why  should 
not  German,  and  French,  and  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  any  other  language, 
be  added  ad  libitum,  as  taste  or  conve- 


nience suggest  ?    But  then  Mr.  Bul- 
wer adds,  that  after  all  they  are  not 
learnt.     It  is  true  that  Mr,  Frederick 
will  not  construe  Thucydides  as  well 
as  his  sister  Miss  Maddelina  will  in- 
terpret Marmontel ;  and  where  is  the 
wonder  ?    But  a  youth  of  proper  ap- 
plication, and  fair  abilities,  will  in  a 
few  years  so  far  master  the  difficulties 
of  the  learned  languages,  as  to  draw 
from  them  the  advantages  they  offer  ; 
it  must  be  a  peculiar  line  of  study, 
and  a  dedication  of  a  life,  that  must 
make  a  man  a  Bentley  or  a   Per- 
son.   When  persons  take  up  the  side 
against  a  classical  education,  the  sub- 
ject of  Latin  verses  is  certainly  intro- 
duced, to  be  held  up  to  ineffable  con- 
tempt.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered  by 
these  facetious  gentlemen,  these  abo- 
minators    of   anapaests    and  dactyls, 
that  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of 
learning  the  laws  of  prosody  and  syn- 
tax (without  which  Latin  poetry  must 
be  as  sounds  to  the  deaf)  is  by  com- 
position.    Experience  has  shown  that 
it  fixes  itself  more  to  the  memory  than 
any  reading  will.    When  Mr.  Glasse 
translated  the  "  Samson  Agonistes'' 
into  Greek  verse,  and  also  9ie  "  Ca- 
ractacus"  of  Mason,  he  improved  him- 
self more   in  the   knowledge   of  the 
Greek  language,  in  its  idiom,  and  in 
its  metre,  by  this  laborious  exercise  of 
his   erudition,  than   any  quantity  of 
reading  could  have  done.    Translating 
English  into  Latin  prose,  is  the  only 
way  by  which  a  good  Latin  style  may 
be  acquired ;  and  it  holds  the  same 
in  poetry.     Latin  verses,  be  it  then 
known,  are  enjoined  by  Dr.  Keate, 
and  Dr.  Williams,  and  all  other  Doc- 
tors of  the  birch,  not  to  make  English 
boys  rivals  of  the  Latin  poets,  but  to 
enable  them  correctly  and  tastefully  to 
understand  them.     We  hope  this  pre- 
judice   against    composition    in     the 
learned  languages  will  not  be  again 
vented,    for  it  really  is  founded   on 
much  ignorance  and  misinterpretation 
of  its  purpose.     We  think,  indeed  we 
know,  that  our  youth  ought  to  be 
much  better  educated  than  they  are ; 
we  feel  that  the  expense  of  English 
schools  is  disreputably  and  prejudi- 
cially enormous  :  but  we  believe  that 
we  perceive  symptoms  both  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  plan,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  cost. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  some 
sensible  reflections  on  the  style  and 
manner  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 
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clergymen  in  the  pulpit ;  hardly  know- 
ing how  far  our  author  would  carry 
the  change  he  desires ;  but,  before  we 
bid  him  farewell,  we  pause  over  a 
passage,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  overlook,  and  in  which  we  cannot 
agree  : — 

**  Of  all  the  systems  of  unalloyed  and 
imveiled  selfishness,  which  human  inge- 
nuity ever  devised,  Paley's  is  perhaps  the 
grossest  and  most  sordid.  Well  did 
Mackintosh  observe  that  his  definition  of 
virtue  alone  is  an  unanswerable  illustra- 
tion of  the  debasing  vulgarity  of  his  code 
— *  Virtue  is  the  doing  good  to  mankind, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.'  So 
that  any  one  act  of  good  to  man  in  obe- 
dience to  God,  if  it  arise  from  any  motive 
but  a  desire  of  the  reward  he  will  bestow 
— if  it  spring  from  pure  gratitude  for  past 
mercies,  from  affectionate  veneration  of 
a  protecting  Being — does  not  come  un- 
der the  head  of  virtue ;  nay,  if  influenced 
solely  by  such  poor  motives,  if  the  mind 
altogether  escape  from  the  mercenary  de- 
sire of  reward,  its  act  would  violate  the 
definition  of  virtue,  and,  according  to  Pa- 
ley,  would  become  a  vice.  Alas !  for  an 
University  that  adopts  materialism  for  its 
metaphysical  code,  and  selfishness  for  its 
moral" 

We  have  not  got  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh's Dissertation  by  us,  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  know  how  much  of 
this  reasoning  belongs  to  him,  and 
how  much  to  Mr.  Bulwer;  but  we 
deplore  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  ever  advanced  it ;  because  they 
put  an  explanation  on  Paley's  words 
that  they  do  not  contain.  Paley's 
motive  is,  the  desire  of  everlasting 
happiness  !  Mr.  Bulwer's  version  of 
Paley  is, — the  mercenary  desire  of  re- 
wards. The  desire  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness is  mercenary,  base,  and  low, 
compared  with  gratitude  for  past 
mercies,  and  affectionate  veneration 
for  protection :  but  past  mercies  and 
protection  are  only  objects  of  grati- 
tude as  they  have  secured  or  promoted 
our  temporal  happiness:  so  Mr.  Bul- 
wer has  not  at  last  changed  the  mo- 
tive, but  only  lowered  and  debased  it. 
"When  Mr.  Bulwer  calls  the  "  desire 
of  everlasting  happiness  "  a  "  merce- 
nary desire  of  reward,"  what  possible 
meaning  does  he  affix  to  the  words  ? 
Is  not  the  motive,  that  our  Lord,  over 
and  over  again,  and  his  Apostles,  held 
out,  "That  where  I  am,  ye  may  be 
also,"  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Christian's 
life  ?     "  Hereafter  there  is  laid  up  for 


you  a  crown  of  glory,"  as  the  reward 
of  the  fight  well  fought,  the  journey 
well  performed,  the  life  well   spent. 
If  that  happiness  is  bestowed  by  the 
perfect  justice,  wisdom,  and  holiness 
of  God,  approving  the  faith  and  works 
of  the  Creation ;  can  there  be  a  no- 
bler, purer,  and  more  exalted  motive 
than  to  seek  for  this  happiness  through 
the  exercise  of  the  most  godlike  vir- 
tues ?    This  "  everlasting  happiness," 
the  Christian  moralist  believes,  is  de- 
rived from  the  approbation  of  God; 
it  is  to  be  passed  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  immediate  love  of  Christ, — 
"  where  I  am,  there  are  ye  to  be  also ;" 
and  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  practice 
of  the  most  celestial  virtues,  in  the 
possession  of  the  brightest  excellen- 
cies, and  in  the  absence  of  all  degrad- 
ing passions,  of  all  painful  tempta- 
tions, and  of  all  obstructing  influences, 
a  happiness  earned,  as  far  as  man  is 
concerned,  by  faith  and  love ;    and 
which  consists  in  the   enjoyment  of 
the  favour  of  God ;  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  becoming  more  and  more 
pure,  more  wise,  more  worthy  of  his 
love,  more   approaching  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  attributes;    a  higher, 
brighter,  better  creature  than  when  on 
earth  :  this  being  the  happiness  which 
the  souls  of  good  men  long  to  attain, 
and  pant  after,  as  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  water-brook ;  how  this  can  be 
called   a   "  mercenary  desire   of  re- 
ward," and  despised  and  contemned 
as  a  motive  to  virtue,  we  must  say, 
without  wish  of  giving  offence,  is  to 
us  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  re- 
gret !    The  motives  that  act  upon  our 
conduct,   must  be  measured  by  our 
nature,  our  necessities,  our  situation. 
The  desire  of  happiness  must  be  the 
ruling  motive  of  man's  mind,  because 
it  proceeds  from 'the  principles  of  his 
nature.     He  is  so  formed,  that  it  must 
be  his  governing  principle ;  his  nature 
would  be  wronged,  violated,  when  it  is 
not  so ;  he  would  be  formed  of  contra- 
dictory elements.    It  is  neither  a  mer- 
cenary  nor  degrading  motive ;  it  is  the 
proper  motive,  belonging  to  his  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  natural  constitu- 
tion, and  it  cannot  be  destroyed.   The 
desire  that  he   should   possess  that 
happiness  in  an  immortal  life,  with 
all  the  accompaniments  that  are  pro- 
mised, is  the  most  virtuous  motive  of 
action  which  we  can  conceive. 

We  are  still  not  convinced  that  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  is  our  opponent. 
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nor  can  we  conceive  tbat  his  argu- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be,  is  fully  or 
clearly  displayed.  We  conceive  that 
Paley's  definition  is  as  philosophically 
just  as  it  is  truly  religious ;  and  that 
the  motive  which  he  assigns,  as  it  is 
the  strongest  that  can  be  imagined,  so 
it  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can 
rely  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  purpose. 
The  motives  Mr.  Bulwer  would  place 
in  its  stead,  are  comparatively  weak 
and  ineflfective  and  partial ;  while  Pa- 
ley's  is  as  extensive  and  solid  in  its 
basis,  as  it  is  powerful  in  its  action : 
gratitude  and  affection  may  exist  in 
some  hearts  ;  the  desire  of  happiness 
is  common  to  all :  that  happiness  is 
neither  selfish  nor  sensual,  but  is 
founded  on  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  it  is  bestowed  not  by  the  acci- 
dents of  fortune,  but  by  the  approba- 
tion of  Almighty  Justice  and  Wisdom : 
consequently,  the  objection  to  it,  as 
the  principle  of  action,  is  removed ; 
and  everlasting  happiness  was  never 
held  out  &s  attainable  to  any  one  but 
who  sought  it  in  gratitude,  with  affec- 
tion, and  by  all  the  other  virtues  of 
the  human  heart. 

Mrs*  Inchbald's  Memoirs* 
(Continued  from  p.  243.) 

Mrs.  INCHBALD  next  produced  a 
farce  called  "The  Widow's  Vow," 
which  was  acted  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  which  procured  her  a  considera- 
ble addition  to  her  5  per  cent,  stock. 
Meantime,  she  lodged  at  the  house  that 
had  been  Button's,  and  when  she  was 
unwell,  thought  of  Addison.  In  1787 
her  greatest  dramatic  performance, 
"  Such  Things  Are,"  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden ;  Mrs.  Mattocks  spoke 
the  Epilogue;  and  Mrs.  Inchbald 
netted  410L  12«.  The  "Midnight 
Hour"  produced  130Z.  all  which  she 
vested  in  the  funds.  Her  company 
was  much  sought  after.  The  old 
beau,  Mr.  Glover,  was  often  seen  at 
her  door.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  was 
never  long  absent.  The  author  of 
"Zeluco,"  and  the  author  of  "Or- 
thoepy," solicited  interviews  ;  and  old 
Bellamy  published  her  Life  and  Por- 
trait in  his  Magazine. 

This  year  she  translated  "Animal 
Magnetism,"  moved  to  new  lodgings 
at  Mr.  Grist's,  Frith-street,  Soho,  and 
fell  in  love  with  Dr.  Warren,  her  phy- 
sician :  as  a  set  off  against  this,  her 
sisters  Dolly  and  Debby  were  very 


troublesome  to  her;  indeed,  Debbgf 
was  very  handsome,  but  sadly  waiii- 
ing  in  discretion,  and  lived  aa  maid 
with,  a  Mr.  Luttrel.  Our  heroine 
herself  about  this  time  does  not  ap- 
pear to  abound  in  prudence ;  for  we 
find  the  following  entry  in  her  diary : 

« On  Sunday  y  29  June^  dined,  drank 
tea,  and  supped  with  Mrs.  Whitfield.  At 
dark,  she  and  I  walked  out.  I  nipped  at 
doors  in  New-street  and  Kiug-8treet»  and 
ran  away." 

We  next  find  her  with  lier  sisters 
Hunt  and  Nancy  taking  tea  at  Bag- 
nige  Wells.  Meanwhile,  Dolly  is  sus- 
pected of  flirtation.  Our  heroine  now 
gives  herself  airs,  for  she  has  realized 
an  income  of  58/.  After  a  littje  intcif- 
val,  she  gets  lOOl.  for  "  The  Married 
Man,"  gives  Debby  a  watch,  and  dis- 
misses Davis  for  ever  ?  for  Davis  had 
been  very  indiscreet,  betrayed  some 
of  the  secrets  of  the  dressing-room, — 

<*  And  wbisper'd  whence  she  stole  those 
balmy  spoils.** 

She  now  goes  to  Suffolk  to  see  her 
relations,  dines  with  Lady  Gage^  haLd 
Lady  Blake ;  rides  pillion  with  George 
Huggins  to  Bury ;  and  when  s^e  re- 
turns to  town,  goes  with  her  landlady 
Mrs.  Grist  to  tibe  Old  Bailey  to  have 
her  fortune  told. — In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1790  she  had  a  very  severe 
illness,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  War- 
ren, who  sent  her  to  the  purer  air  of 
Kensington ;  but  she  longed  for  home. 
Listen !  ye  Lords  and  Ladies,  who 
recline  on  eider-down  sofas,  tread 
Persian  carpets,  see  yourselves  from 
head  to  foot  in  gigantic  mirrors,  and 
contemplate  your  Dresden  vases  filled 
with  Colville's  choicest  bouquets.  Ye 
victims  of  luxury,  indolence,  and  en- 
nui, listen  and  hear  what  was  our 
heroine's  Home  which  she  longed  to 
rejoin.  "The  home  of  Mrs.  Indi- 
bald  (says  her  biographer)  was  a 
small  single  room  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  in  which  she  sate  with  the 
shutters  closed ;  and  in  this  apartment 
she  received  the  greater .  part  of.  her 
visitors." — In  the  meanwhile,  Debby 
(as  we  foretold)  is  getting  from  bad 
to  worse  ;  and  Lady  Gage  is  applied 
to,  to  do  something  for  her.  She 
now  sells  her  "  Simple  Story "  for 
200Z. ;  dines  out  with  Mr,  Jack  Ba- 
nister and  her  stockbroker  Morgan* 
and  sits  to  Mr.  Russell  for  her  por- 
trait. 

As  she  was  pretty  well  off,  she  goes 
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to  Dr.  Warren,  and  hands  over  a  bank 
note  for  his  acceptance.  He  was  now 
the  lord  of  the  ascendant.  She  can- 
not think  but  of  him ;  she  walks  np 
and  down  Sackville-street,  where  he 
lived ;  watches  for  the  light  in  his 
cliamber ;  follows  his  carriage  all  about 
London,  for  the  chance  of  a  look ; 
though  she  was  thirty-eight,  and  the 
doctor  a  married  man  1 1 

Her  "  Simple  Story "  gained  her 
the  acquaintance  of  that  lively,  tire- 
some person,  Mr.  George  Hardinge. 
Mrs.  Dobson  sent  her  an  iEolian  harp, 
and  they  wept  together  over  Petrarch's 
woes.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  and  she 
have  an  eclaircissement,  which  makes 
her  very  melancholy ;  but  she  rallies, 
and  writes  "  Next-door  Neighbours." 
This  succeeds ;  and  to  increase  her 
happiness,  Debby  gets  married ;  but 
as  a  drawback,  her  old  friend  Mrs. 
Wells  shows  great  irregularities.  In 
1791,  she  began  to  say  her  prayers, 
and  attended  mass ;  but  on  coming 
away,  one  gentleman  would  see  her 
home,  and  another  took  her  handker- 
chief ;  but  all  this  she  gets  over. — Sent 
for  her  solicitor,  looked  over  her  will, 
and  sent  a  duck  to  her  sister  Dolly. 

In  1792  she  leaves  Mrs.  Grist,  and 
takes  an  unfurnished  lodging  in  Lei- 
cester-square, near  Cranborn-alley, 
opposite  the  house  of  Sir  J .  Reynolds. 
On  the  floor  below  her  lodged  the  re- 
nowned General  Martin  ;  who,  alas  ! 
drew  the  once -famed  "  Kitty  Fisher  " 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  whom 
Mrs.  Cowley  introduces  in  the  Belle's 
Stratagem.  She  and  the  old  General 
exchange  newspapers,  and  grow  inti- 
mate. 

She  sells  the  Wedding  Day  for  200Z. 
and  has  the  misery  of  seeing  her  next 
farce  dismissed  by  the  audience.  But 
her  chief  employment  was  her  ^we 
act  comedy,  *'  Every  One  has  his 
Fault,"  which  contains  the  original 
character  of  Mr.  Harmony.  Kemble 
offers  her  an  engagement.  This  she 
declines  :  but  Colman  gives  her  a  be- 
nefit :  she  now  allows  herself  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  week  for  her  menage, 
out  of  which  she  gives  2/.  8s.  in  Christ- 
mas-boxes, makes  presents  to  Dolly 
and  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  lays  by  61.  16«. 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Warren  is  not 
forgotten  :  she  paces  Sackville-street 
as  usual,  buys  a  print  of  the  Doctor, 
and  was  charmed  :  "  Read,  worked, 
and  looked  at  my  print."    Looking  at 


the  print,  did  not  detain  her  from  her 
religious  duties.  She  attended  mass, 
and  made  an  examination  of  her  con- 
science. In  1793  all  is  prosperity. 
Her  comedy  brings  her  70Ol,  which  is 
all  transferred  to  the  broker  :  and  she 
excites  a  raging  flame  in  the  bosom  of 
the  illustrious  Mr.  Holcroft.  This 
was  quenched  by  a  shower  of  misfor- 
tunes. Her  stepson  sets  about  a  re- 
port of  an  improper  intimacy  between 
her  and  a  Mr.  Hunt ;  her  friend  Mrs. 
Wells  is  in  a  madhouse;  Dolly  is 
out  of  place,  and  Miss  Grist  has 
eloped.  The  year  1794,  however,  be- 
gins more  auspiciously  (for  we  all 
survive  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends), 
and  she  finishes  her  second  novel 
"  Nature  and  Art !"  Dolly  is  made 
bar-maid  of  the  Staple  Inn  Coffee- 
house :  but  poor  Dolly  dies  in  misery. 
Dr.  Warren's  star  grows  pale  before 
the  bright  attractions  of  a  younger 
son  of  £sculapius,  Dr.  Gisborne.  Now 
our  heroine  is  fairly  caught.  The  Doc- 
tor drinks  tea  with  her  three  times  a 
week.  We  will  give  one  of  his  notes. 
"  A  poor,  snubbed,  frightened  crea- 
ture, has  a  timid  intention  of  venturing 
to-morrow  afternoon  into  Leicester- 
square,  to  beg  a  dish  of  tea ;  but  hopes, 
by  way  of  protectress,  Mrs.  Grist  will 
be  there."  So  matters  go  on ;  our 
heroine  becomes  impatient,  as  the  tea- 
canister  gets  lower;  now  she  is  all 
trepidation.  "  He  will,  he  must  pro- 
pose " — and  so  he  did.  "  On  the  17th 
(says  the  journal)  Dr.  Gisborne  drank 
tea  here,  and  staid  very  late.  He 
talked  seriously  of  marrying,  but  not 
MB."  In  February  she  slipt  dov^m 
and  dislocated  h€r  shoulder.  Mr.  Ro- 
gers, the  poet,  paid  hei*  many  agreeable 
attentions.  Mr.  Holcroftgrowsjealous, 
and  suddenly  walks  away.  She  takes 
very  much  to  Mr.  Lawrence  the  pain- 
ter, and  sits  for  her  picture.  Her 
brother  George  is  shot  in  a  duel,  and 
her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Whitfield  dies. 
To  mitigate  this,  Mr.  Kemble  takes 
her  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn's.  She 
forgets  her  chapel  and  her  mass ;  but 
she  casts  up  her  accounts,  and  finds 
she  has  saved  8/.  148,,  notwithstand- 
ing coals  have  been  very  dear;  this 
consoles  her  much. 

The  novel  of  Nature  and  Art  brought 
her  881,  158,,  for  this  she  gets  51,  a 
year.  She  takes  Dolly  to  Dr.  War- 
ren's, whom  she  admires  more  and 
more ;  and  she  herself  takes  Ward's 
drops  for  the  scurvy.     She  meets  the 
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very  learned  Dr.  Parr,  goes  to  hear 
Horsley  preach,  and  reads  Godwin's 
Political  Justice.  Her  comedy  of 
'*  Wives  as  they  were,  and  Maids  as 
they  are,"  brought  her  427/.  10».  and 
she  begins  to  have  fears  lest  the  hank 
should  break.  Her  sister  Dolly  dines 
with  her,  and  they  read  the  burial 
service,  Mr.  Harris  the  manager 
makes  love  to  her,  but  soon  finds  his 
mistake.  She  breaks  one  of  her  teeth, 
and  is  very  unhappy.  "  Much  hurt 
(she  writes)  that  Ruspini  will  do  so 
little  for  my  broken  tooth." 

The  year  1798  began  with  a  severe 
illness;  but  she  recovers,  and  gets  150/. 
for  "  Lover's  Vows ;"  and  500/.  for 
a  translation  from  Kotzebue.  Quarrels 
irreconcilably  with  Mr.  Godwin  for 
some  grievous  insult;  and  pouts  to 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury.  The  year  1801 
found  her,  must  we  say  it  ?  fifty  years 
old,  but  still  admired  for  her  beauty  ; 
and  she  goes  as  a  blue  stocking  to 
Mrs.  Morton  Pitt's  masquerade ;  is 
visited  by  the  Lady  C.  Rawdon,  Mrs. 
Hoare,  Lady  Mountcashel,  and  the 
Castlereaghs;  and  on  her  return  home 
writes  thus  :  25  May.  "  I  have  been 
very  ill;  but  since  the  weather  has 
permitted  me  to  leave  off  making  my 
fire,  scouring  the  grate,  sifting  the 
cinders,  and  going  up  and  down  three 
pair  of  long  stairs  with  water  and 
dirt,  1  feel  another  creature.  I  am 
both  able  and  willing  to  perform  hard 
bodily  labour,  but  then  the  fatigue  of 
being  a  fine  lady  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day,  is  too  much  for  any  com- 
mon strength.  Last  Thursday  1  fi- 
nished scouring  my  bed-room,  while 
a  coach  with  a  coronet  and  two  foot- 
men waited  at  my  door  to  take  me  an 
airing." — She  declines  an  invitation 
into  Suffolk,  because  Leicester-square 
is  so  green,  and  still,  and  beautiful. — 
She  says,  "  1  had  not  one  hot  dinner 
all  last  week ;  for  as  the  master  and 
mistress  were  from  home,  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  kitchen.  I  had  not  heart 
to  make  one  there  myself,  while  1 
could  almost  boil  my  kettle  in  the 
Sun  in  my  own  room."  Phillips  now 
made  her  an  offer  of  a  thousand 
pounds  for  her  Memoirs  ;  but  she  he- 
sitates :  in  the  mean  time  she  tears 
herself  away  from  her  dear  Leicester- 
Square,  and  went  to  reside  at  a  Ca- 
tholic boarding-house  at  Turuham 
Green ;  and  she  absolutely  sits  down 
to  a  hot  joint  every  day !  But  it  would 


not  do,  and  only  a  few  monUis  elapse^ 
before  we  find  our  heroine  in  lodgings 
with  Miss  Baillie,  a  milliner  in  the 
Strand.     She  gets  600/.  for  her  play 
of  "To  Marry  or  not  to  Marry;" 
and  when  she  wakes  one  morning, 
finds  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  absolutely 
married!    Of  her  apartment  we  will 
favour  the  reader  with  her  own  ac- 
count.    "  My  present  apartment  is  so 
small,  that  1  am  all  over  black  and 
blue    with  thumping  my  body    and 
limbs  against  the  furniture  on  every 
side ;  but  then  I  have  not  far  to  wa& 
to  reach  any  thing   I  want.     I   can 
kindle  my  fire  as  1  lie  in  bed  ;  and  put 
on  my  cap  as  1  dine  ;  for  the  looking- 
glass  is  obliged  to  stand  on  the  same 
table  with  my  dinner.    To  be  sure,  if 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  house,  I  must 
be  burnt,  for  1  am  at  the  top  of  the 
house ;  but  then  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  air,   more  daylight  than  most 
people  in  London,  and  the  enchanting 
view  of  the  Thames,  the  Surrey  hills, 
and  the  three  windmills,"  &c.  —  No- 
thing particular  happens  at  this  time ; 
but  that  Dolly  breaks  one  of  her  fingers. 
Our  heroine's  plan  of  life  is  now  varied 
by  some  visits  to  Lord  Granville's  en- 
chanted palace  at  Hampstead,  which 
he  had  let  to  Mr.  Morris;  she  also 
subscribes  to  a  circulating  library,  and  ■ 
is  naturally  astonished  at  the  enter- 
tainment which  she  gets  for  her  money; 
writes  critical  prefaces  to  the  dramas, 
and  offends  George  Colman.     Dolly 
grows   peevish,  and   complains    that 
enough  is  not  done  for  her  ;  upon  this 
the  following  statistical  account,  daly 
drawn  up,  appears : 

"  To  Dolly, 
Annuity,  with  Income  Tax  £.88 
When  my  play  came  out  .  6 
When  I  went  into  the  country  2 
When  I  drew  on  Longman  .  3 
Broken  finger  ...  1 
Heavy  head    .    •        •        .1 

£100 

— ^N.  B.  I  charge  no  Income  Tax  but 
for  the  annuity."  Dolly  gets  better, 
and  her  sister  prescribes  "  some  nice 
boiled  beef  from  the  cook-shop,  or  a 
pork  chop,  with  a  turnip  and  a  carrot." 
Nothing,  we  believe,  is  so  difficult  to 
destroy  as  the  happiness  of  man.  Dolly 
was  happy  over  her  chop ;  our  heroine 
was  happy  without  a  fire,  and  without 
a  dinner;  and  the  Marquis  of  Aber* 
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corn,  she  says,  was  happy,  "  though 
his  wife  ran  away  from  him,  his  two 
sons  died,  his  castle  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  he  broke  both  his  thighs." 
Mourn  not,  ye  moralists,  over  the  mi- 
sery of  man !  Recollect  the  Marquis 
and  Dolly,  and  be  assured  that  man- 
kind wants  not  your  sympathy.  We 
must  now  reluctantly  hasten  to  an  end 
of  our  delightful  reminiscences.  The 
first  event  that  meets  us,  is  Dolly's 
death ;  this  is  followed  by  that  of  her 
quondam  lover,  Mr.  Holcroft.  She 
corresponds  critically  with  Miss  £dg- 
worth,  and  mutual  compliments  are 
passed.  Our  heroine  now  takes  a  first 
floor  in  St  George's  Road,  looking 
over  Hyde  Park ;  but  her  splendour 
brings  with  it  misfortunes*  She  en- 
vies inhabitants  in  a  jail.  Her  bed- 
chamber is  wide ;  she  can't  sleep  in  it. 
She  allows  her  sister  Hunt  1002.  a- 
year ;  and  takes  a  new  father-confes- 
sor, Mr.  Gandolphy.  Mad.  de  Stael 
visits  her;  and  she  is  much  in  the 
world ;  but  stedfast  to  .  her  prin- 
ciples of  economy.  She  eats  no  din- 
ners at  home  that  she  does  not  cook 
herself;  her  frugality  (call  it  not  ava- 
rice, or  sordid  parsimony !)  was  noble ; 
her  self-denial  angelical :  hear  her  own 
words — "Many  a  time  this  winter, 
when  I  cried  for  cold,  1  said  to  myself, 
'  but,  thank  Godl  my  sister  has  not  to 
stir  from  her  room ;  she  has  her  fire 
lighted  every  morning ;  all  her  provi- 
sions bought  and  brought  ready  cooked ; 
she  now  is  the  less  able  to  bear  what  I 
bear;  and  how  much  more  should  I  suf- 
ferbut  for  this  reflection.'  Italmost  made 
me  warm,  when  I  reflected  that  she  suffer • 
ed  no  cold  ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  severe 
weather  affected  her,  for  after  two  days' 
illness  she  died.  1  have  now  buried 
the  whole  family."  Freed  thus,  though 
sorrowfully,  from  the  incumbrance  of 
others,  Mrs.  Inchbald  went  to  Miss 
Hodges'  respectable  boarding-house, 
Kensington ;  where  she  got  society, 
and  a  hot  joint  every  day.  Kerbble 
visits  her,  and  brings  Talma.  Her  in- 
come is  now  172/.  lOs, ;  she  leaves 
the  boarding-house,  and  goes  to  No. 
148,  Strand- street.  Here  she  inspires 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  the  barrister,  with 
a  passion,  who  thinks  her  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  kind ;  and  has  drawn  her 
character,  as  may  be  seen  at  p.  254. 

At  p.  259  we  find  an  account  kept 
of  her  state  of  mind  during  every  Sep- 
tember since  she  married :  we  will  give 
two  or  three  of  them. 


«*1789.  London.  After  'Child  of 
Nature*  and  '  Married  Man,*  not  happy. 

^*  1792.  London,  in  Leicester-square. 
After  « Young  Men  and  Old  Women,* 
cheerful,  content,  and  rather  happy. 

•'  1797.  London.  After  *  Wives  as 
they  were,  and  Maids  as  they  are ;'  after 
an  afteraiiott  in  my  teeth,  and  the  death  of 
Dr.  Warren,  yet  far  from  unhappy. 

"1796.  London.  Rehearsing  *  Lovers* 
Vows ;'  happy  but  for  a  suspicion,  amount- 
ing to  a  certainty,  of  a  rapid  appearance  of 
age  in  my  face. 

«  1801.  London.  After  the  death  of 
my  best  friend,  Mrs. Robinson,  and  in  the 
suspicion  of  never  being  more  as  a  young 
woman, — ^very  happy  but  for  my  years." 

In  the  year  1819  she  took  up  her 
abode  at  Kensington  House,  then  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sal- 
terelli.  The  society  was  genteel,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Jerusalem  perform- 
ed mass.  Her  health  began  to  de- 
cline, and  she  consulted  Dr.  Bailiie  for 
a  tightness  round  her  waisC  She  con- 
tinued much  the  same  during  1820 ; 
but  in  July  1821,  having  caught  a 
cold,  she  ^adually  ^ew  worse,  and 
died  of -an  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines on  the  1st  of  August. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  certainly  was  no 
common  woman.  Her  devotion  to 
her  family  (says  Mr.  Boaden),  her 
steady  industry,  her  unimpeachable 
purity,  her  love  of  truth,  her  active 
sympathy,  were  attested,  while  sihe 
was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  The 
great  object  of  her  life  was  to  achieve 
an  independence :  for  this  she  suffered 
years  of  privation,  and  passed  through 
much  difficulty  and  temptation;  her 
habits  of  self-denial  were  firmly  and 
systematically  formed ;  but  no  love  of 
wealth  ever  seemed  to  have  closed  the 
avenues  of  charity,  or  injured  the  na- 
tive kindness  of  her  heart.  In  temper 
she  was  wayward,  in  conduct  eccen- 
trie ;  perhaps  these  errors  grew  upon 
her  virtues.  In  point  of  ^ent,  her 
"  Simple  Story"  at  once  elevates  her 
among  the  most  successful  writers  of 
fiction ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think 
her  Life,  though  to  be  read  wiUi  cau- 
tion by  the  young,  will  prove  an  ani- 
mating and  encouraging  history  to  all 
those  fortunate  (truly  fortunate  we 
know  diem  to  be)  persons  who  have, 
like  Mrs.  Inchbald,  to  work  their  way 
to  wealth  and  the  regard  of  the  world, 
by  steady  industry,  rigid  self-denial, 
and  those  virtues  that  belong  to  a 
temperate,  ah  useful,  and  an  honour- 
able life. 
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Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Russell.  By  J.  H.Wiffen,  M,R.S,L. 
8fc.  8fc.     2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  splendid  monuments  in  paper 
and  print  which  have  been  raised  to 
many  of  the  illustrious  families  of  the 
continent,  have  been  imitated  in  only 
a  few  instances,  with  respect  to  those 
of  England.  TTie  earliest  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  (next  to  Sandford's 
History  of  the  Kings),  is  a  handsome 
folio  on  the  house  of  Courtenay,  print- 
ed in  1735  :  then  there  is  the  House 
of  Yvery  (the  Percevals,  &c.)  1742  ; 
the  families  of  Cavendish,  Holies,  Vere, 
&c.  by  Collins,  1752 ;  Edmondson's 
family  of  Greville,  1766 ;  Watson's 
Earls  of  Warren,  1782  ;  the  Hastings, 
Earls  of  Huntingdon,  by  Bell,  1820 ; 
the  Berkeleys,  by  Smyth  and  Fos- 
broke  ;  the  Egertons,  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Bridgewater ;  and  the  Bagots,  by 
the  present.  Lord  Bagot.  These,  we 
believe,  are  nearly  all  the  works  of 
any  importance  which  have  separately 
treated  of  the  ancient  families  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  many  of  these  are  very  in- 
adequate. The  great  houses  of  How- 
ard and  Percy  have  indeed  been  de- 
tailed at  considerable  length  in  the 
Peerages,  and  that  of  Clifford  in  Dr. 
Whitaker's  History  of  Craven ;  but  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  truly  historical 
races  of  Mortimer,  Bohun,  Clinton,* 
Devereux,  Digby,  Beauchamp,.  Ne- 
ville, &c.  we  are  still  without  the  just 
annals,  though  each  of  them  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention,  not  of  the  indus- 
trious genealogist  only,  but  of  the  ju- 
dicious historian.  Few  indeed  will  be 
inclined  to  dispute  that  the  biography 
of  statesmen  is  almost  identical  with 
national  history;  and  the  statesmen 
of  our  early  ages  were  those  potent 
peers,  who,  by  their  military  skill  and 
the  multitude  of  their  retainers,  alter- 
nately directed  or  counteracted  the 
will  of  the  sovereign. 

The  house  of  Russell  is  not,  indeed, 
one  of  those  which  flourished  in  great 
power  during  what  may  be  termed 
the  mediaeval  periods  of  English  his- 
tory :  the  founder  of  their  greatness 
lived  in  the  Tudor  reigns  ;  but  he  was 
more  strictly  in  the  modern  sense  a 

•  Some  extensive  collections  respect- 
ing this  family  were  made  a  few  years 
since  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastlej  by  the 
liev.  T.  D.  Fosbi-oke,  F.S.A.  and  it  is 
hoped  may  form  the  groundwork  for  a 
future  publication. 


statesman,  employed  during  the  "whole 
of  a  long  life  in  public  services  botii  as 
a  warrior  and  ambassador  abroad,  and 
as  a  councillor  at  home.  It  was  from 
a  perusal  of  some  of  the  letters  and 
state  papers  of  this  eminent  character^ 
that  Mr.  Wiffen  was  first  led  to  the 
elaborate  and  judicious  work  he  has 
now  produced.  Having  thus  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  investigating 
the  whole  line  of  the  family,  he  traced 
them  upwards  from  a  knigntly  rank  at 
Yaverland  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at 
Kingston  Russell  in  Dorsetshire,  to 
the  cadets  of  a  Norman  race  who 
shared  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  England  under  William  the 
Bastard.  The  account  which  Mr. 
Wiffen  gives  of  this  part  of  his  labours 
is  so  highly  creditable  to  his  own  re- 
search, and  at  the  same  time  holds 
out  in  its  success  such  great  encon- 
ragement  for  others  to  pursue  the 
same  track,  that  we  shall  copy  it  at 
once  for  praise  and  imitation  : 

'*  Little  satisfied  with  the  meagre  ac- 
count wblck  even  the  great  Dugdale  gives 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Russell  fiu 
mily,  I  for  two  years  applied  myself 
solely  to  this  portion  of  the  work;  and 
left  no  chartulary,  roll,  or  record  unex- 
amined, that  promised  to  add  the  least 
tittle  of  evidence  to  that  already  gleaned 
from  other  sources.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  after  a  close  examination  of  -the 
Fine  and  Close  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  the 
Pipe  Rolls  at  Somerset  House,  and 
chartularies  in  our  public  libraries,  I  com- 
municated the  object  of  my  pursuit  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  after  open- 
ing a  communication  with  the  venerable 
Abb^  de  la  Rue,  charged  me  with  a  mis- 
sion into  Lower  Normandy  for  the  fur- 
ther discovery  of  family  evidences;  and 
it  is  by  his  liberality  in  this  particular  that 
I  have  been  enabled  to  throw  so  much 
certain  light  on  his  first  peculiar  progeni- 
tors. In  the  muniment-room  of  the  pre- 
fecture at  C^aen,  and  in  the  Tower  of 
Matignon  at  St.  Loo,  I  revelled  in  a  per- 
fect mer  noire  of  abbey  charters,  those  of 
the  whole  department  of  Calvados  having 
been  safely  deposited  in  the  former  dar- 
ing the  revolution  that  swept  away  the 
abbeys  and  their  licbes,  and  those  of  all 
La  Manche  being  with  equal  conve- 
nience gathered  in  the  latter  receptade. 
There  every  bundle  which  I  opened  dis- 
closed some  note  or  memorial  of  the  sur- 
names most  renowned  in  Norman  or 
in  English  story — Cliffords,  Perdes, 
Clintons,  Bvrons,  Mortimers,  and  Bruees, 
— besides  those  of  equal  lustre,  which 
are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  ex- 
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tisfactory  assistance  afforded  by  the 
publication  of  Wace's  chronicle  of  the 
koman  de  la  Ron,  an  author  who 
supplies  the  previous  deficiency  of  any 
account  of  the  great  battle  of  Hast- 
ings commensurate  with  its  historical 
importance.  The  Bertrands  received 
their  reward  in  lands ;  and  from  Ro- 
bert, one  of  the  brothers,  descended 
the  long  flourishing  family  of  Bertram 
of  Northumberland.  The  du  Rozels 
had  their  share  in  Hampshire  and 
Dorsetshire;  and  though  the  fact  of 
tbeir  owning  Kingston  Russell  is  not 
noticed  in  Domesday  Book,  yet  the 
Testa  de  Neville  records  that  it  had 
been  held  by  the  family  from  the  time 
of  King  William  the  Bastard,  by  the 
serjeanty  of  being  Marshal  of  the 
King's  Butlery,  at  Christmas  and 
Easter.* 

When  the  conquest  of  England  had 
been  completed,  the  prowess  of  the 
next  generation  was  employed  upon 
the  first  crusade,  in  which  Roger  de 
Barneville  performed  many  distin- 
guished exploits,  and  was  at  length 
slain  under  the  walls  of  Antioch,  in 
1098.  The  three  escallop  shells  borne 
on  the  family  shield,  are  supposed  to 
be  commemorative  of  their  sacred 
warfare.  Mr.  Wiffen  states,  in  p.  43, 
that  "  it  appears,  by  a  pedigree  in  the 
Heralds'  of&ce,  that  the  shells  were 
borne  by  Robert  de  Rosel,  so  early  as 
the  tenth  year  of  King  Henry  I."  but 
in  the  absence  of  armorial  seals,  or 
other  proofs,  we  cannot  give  credit  to 
a  pedigree,  as  we  really  think  that 
armorial  bearings  cannot  be  fairly 
traced  higher  than  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard I. 

*  Mr.  Wiffen  (p.  22)  has  committed  a 
slight  error  with  respect  to  this  record^ 
by  translating  **  die  Natalis  D'ni,"  as  "  on 
the  King's  birth-day.  The  service. is 
differently  described  in  several  records; 
in  an  inquisition  ad  quod  damn.  34  £dw. 
I.  it  appears  as  that  of  Cupbearer,  por- 
tandi  cuppam  coram  rege  ad  quatuarfetta 
principalia  per  annum;  and  in  an  Inq. 
post  mortem  S  Edw.  111.  as  that  of  as- 
sisting the  King  when  at  chess,  ad  nar» 
rand*  familiam  SchachU  regis  in  camera 
regis^  et  ponend*  in  loculo  cum  rex  ludum 
suumfeceritn  Blunt,  in  his  Tenures,  ex- 
plains the  duties  of  Marshal  of  the  But- 
tlery  as  "keeper  of  the  King's  pantiy 
door;"  the  Butlery,  or  Buttery,  and  the 
Pantry,  were,  however,  distinct  offices 
in  the  Royal  household. 


tinct  baronage  of  England.  The  plea- 
sure which  I  derived  fiom  my  researches 
amidst  this  most  interesting  mass  of  deeds 
of  the  feudal  and  chivalric  ages,  1  shall 
not  soon  forget :  I  went  upon  a  tour  of 
four  weeks.— I  stayed  as  many  months. 
The  discovery  of  upwards  of  eighty  char- 
ters, granted  by  the  early  de  Riosels,  was 
the  result  of  this  visit." 

Mr.  Wiffen  is  well  known  as  a  de- 
lightful poet ;  but  he  has  shown,  in 
the  present  work,  that  the  true  poetic 
fire  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
patient  antiquarian  research.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  supposed  that  the  transla- 
tor of  Tasso  would  feel  quite  at  home 
when  he  found  himself  among  the 
heroes  of  the  Crusades ;  yet  his  ar- 
dour did  not  stop  here,  but  has  in- 
cited him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  up- 
ward from  the  barons  of  Normandy, 
even  to  the  kings  and  jarls  of  Norway 
and  Denmark.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  overload  his  authentic  memoirs 
with  any  thing  that  might  be  consi- 
dered foreign  or  extraneous,  he  has 
embodied  their  wild  and  perhaps  apo- 
cryphal adventures  in  a  few  separate 
sheets,  of  which  a  limited  number 
only  are  printed,  uniformly  with  the 
work  before  us,  under  the  title  of 
"Historical  Memoirs  of  the  First 
Race,  or  Early  Ancestry  of  the  House 
of  Russell,  from  the  subjugation  of 
Norway  by  Harold  Harfagre,  to  the 
Norman  Conquest."  (pp.  84.) 

The  Norman  members  of  the  house 
were  Turs tains  and  Bertrands,  the 
descendants  from  a  brother  of  Duke 
Rollo ;  and  the  first  who  used  the 
surname  of  Du  Rozel  was  Hugh  Ber- 
traud,  lord  of  Barneville  and  Le  Ro- 
zel, who  occurs  as  witness  to  a  char- 
ter of  Matilda  Duchess  of  Normandy 
in  the  very  year  of  the  conquest  of 
England.  Le  Rozel,  interpreted  by 
Roquefort  (Glossaire  de  la  Langue 
Roman),  as  the  water-castle,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bold  headland  next  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  still,  though  converted  into 
a  farm-house,  wears  the  towers,  walls, 
and  external  appearances  of  an  ancient 
fortress.  Two  other  places  called  Ro- 
set,  one  near  Caen,  and  the  other  in 
Jersey,  derived  their  name  from  having 
belonged  to  the  same  Hugh.  With 
his  two  brothers  and  four  sons,  this 
Hugh  is  ascertained  to  have  accom- 
panied the  Norman  invasion  of  Eng- 
land :  and  here  Mr.  Wiffen  takes  the 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  sa- 
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Robert  de  Rosel  fought  with  King 
Stephen  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Lincoln 
in  1141,  and  afterwards  joined  Earl 
Strongbow  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
where  one  of  his  sons,  the  Baron  of 
Lecale,  founded  a  family,  which  con- 
tinued there  until  the  expulsion  of 
James  II.  From  another  of  his  sons 
also  were  descended  the  Russells  of 
Strensham  in  Worcestershire,  on 
which  a  baronetcy  was  conferred  in 
1634,  and  which  expired  only  in  1705. 

In  p.  101  Mr.  Wiffen  has  mistaken 
the  Abbey  of  Bittlesden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, for  Bisham  Priory,  Berk- 
shire. 

Sir  Ralph  Russell,  who  was  Senes- 
chal or  Steward  of  the  Household  to 
King  Henry  111.  increased  the  fortune 
of  the  family  by  marriage  with  an 
heiress  of  Newmarch;  and  his  son. 
Sir  William  Russell,  acquired,  with 
the  heiress  of  Hall,  the  lordship  of 
Yaverland  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of 
which  island  he  was  subsequently 
Warden,  as  was  his  son  Sir  Theobald. 
Sir  William  Russell,  son  of  the  latter, 
sat  in  Parliament  for  Mclcombe ;  his 
son.  Sir  Henry,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  present  at  Agincourt ;  Sir  John, 
in  the  next  generation,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  marriage  of  James  IV. 
with  Lady  Joan  Beaufort.  After  two 
more  descents,  of  £squires,  we  arrive 
at  John  first  Earl  of  Bedford. 

The  outline  of  the  life  of  this  emi- 
nent person  is  already  well  known ; 
and  we  have  not  space  to  enter  into 
particulars.  Mr.  Wiffen  has  devoted 
two-fiflhs  of  the  first  volume  to  his 
memoir ;  and  the  original  letters  con- 
tained in  this  and  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  work,  render  it  very  va- 
luable as  connected  with  our  national 
history.  Mr.  Wiffen  remarks  in  his 
Preface : 

•«  The  correspondence  introduced  is 
now,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  public.  That  of 
the  first  two  Earls  of  Bedford  has  been 
selected  carefully  from  a  much  larger 
body  of  letters,  transcribed  from  the  ori- 
ginals in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Exchequer  Record  and  State  Paper  of- 
fices. They  furnish  much  valuable  and 
some  curious  information  connected  with 
the  important  negociations  with  which 
those  noblemen  were  intrusted, — the  one 
in  Italy  with  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Sourbon, — the  other  nt  the  court  and  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  during  the  troii* 
Ues  of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots.     In 


depicting  the  events  in  Ireland  whilst  Sir 
William  Russell  was  Lord  Deputy* 
which  have  been  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed by  our  chroniclers,  1  have  been  assist- 
ed  by  a  plain  but  useful  diary,  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  secretary,  which  is 
preserved  at  Wobum  Abbey." 

In  the  account  of  Frances  Earl  of 
Bedford's  visit  to  the  Scottish  court  to 
attend  at  the  christening  of  King  James 
VI.  are  several  curious  points.  Mary, 
at  the  first  meeting,  with  French  free- 
dom, "saluted  my  Lord  of  Bedford 
vnth  a  kiss,  "Whether  he  would  or  no  ;'* 
and,  after  dinner, 

"  The  Queen  went  into  the  Nursery  to 
see  her  bairn,  which  was  brought  openly 
into  the  Presence  for  every  man  to  see, 
by  the  Countess  of  Murray,  governess  of 
the  Prince;  and  my  Lord  goin^  away, 
was  sent  for  again  to  the  Queen  into  the 
Nursery  to  see  the  young  Prince  nakedf 
and  lawful  for  every  gentleman  to  tee,** 

After  supper  the  English  strangers 
went  again  to  court,  to  see  the  Queen 
dance ;  and  Mr.  Hatton, — ^the  cele- 
brated Sir  Christopher,  whose  danc- 
ing reputation  is  immortal,— took  part 
in  the  diversion. 

In  p.  506,  when  noticing  John  Lord 
Russell,  son  of  the  second  Earl,  Mr. 
Wiffen  has  inadvertently  made  him 
appear  to  have  been  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  (which  he  was  not),  by  quot- 
ing a  description  of  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  proc^- 
sion  when  visiting  Lord  Hunsdon,  in 
which  one  of  the  attendant  Lords 
wearing  the  collar  of  the  order,  is 
called  Lord  Russell.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  portraits  in  this  interesting 
painting,  appears  altogether  to  require 
confirmation  ;  but  it  must  be  presumed 
that  by  the  name  of  '*  Lord  Russell," 
on  whatever  authority  it  was  ground- 
ed. Earl  Francis  was  intended. 

With  respect  to  portraits,  again^ 
there  are  evident  incoherencies  in  the 
following  remarks : 

<*  A  portrait  of  Lady  Warwick,  painted 
probably  by  Holbein,  in  half  length,  richly 
attired,  holding  a  purse,  with  a  coronet  of 
jewels  in  her  hair,  exists  at  Wobum  Ab- 
bey ;  a  portrait  of  Lady  RusseU,  in  a  cos- 
tume of  quaker-like  simplicity, — ^the  Hm» 
plex  munditiis  of  Horace,— has  been  en« 
graved  by  Bartolozzi  from  one  of  the  car« 
toons  of  Holbein  in  the  King's  colkw* 
tion."— voL  IL  p.  63. 

Now  this  comparison,  founded  oa 
the  personal  character  of  the  two  sis^ 
ters- in-law,  we  imagine    is    not   sq 
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applicable  to  that  circumstance  as  to 
the  change  of  female  costume  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth. As  Hans  Holbein  died  in  1554, 
which  must  have  been  in  the  Coun- 
tess of  Warwick's  childhood,  her  pic- 
ture cannot  be  by  him ;  and  from  Mr. . 
Wiffea's  description,  we  suppose  it 
was  painted  some  time  after  her  mar- 
riage in  1565,  and  when  she  was  the 
favourite  attendant  of  the  magnificent 
Elizabeth.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
portrait,  of  Lady  RusselL  among  Hol- 
bein's drawings,  or  "  cartoons,"  can- 
not be  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Wiflfen, 
because  she  was  not  married  to  Lord 
Russell  until  1 574  ;  f  but  must  be  the 
wife  of  either  the  first  or  the  second 
Earl,  before  they  respectively  came  to 
that  rank.  A  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Lady  Russell,  however,  with  those  of 
her  learned  sisters,  has  been  engraved 
in  Ogborne's  History  of  Essex  from 
their  father's  monument  at  Romford. 
There  is  also  a  monumental  statue  of 
her  at  Bisham  in  Berkshire. 

But  we  must  hasten  onwards.  The 
consort  of  Edward  the  third  Earl  was 
the  celebrated  Lucy,  daughter  of  Lord 
Harington,  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  the  pa- 
troness of  all  the  poets  of  her  day. 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  WifFen 
seconds  Mr.  Lodge  in  vindicating  the 
character  of  this  lady  from  the  asper- 
sions of  Granger,  Pennant,  and  their 
followers,  whose  censures  were  in 
opposition  to  the  unanimous  tributes 
of  gratitude  from  a  host  of  her  con- 
temporaries. She  was  a  zealous  friend 
to  the  polite  literature  of  her  day,  a 
character  then  rare,  and  at  no  period 
too  numerous.  The  flippant  opinions 
of  some  of  the  popular  writers  of  the 
last  century  have  now  been  so  often 
repeated,  that  it  is  high  time  some  of 
their  hasty  dicta  should  be  reconsi- 
dered. It  is  evident,  however,  that 
she  completely  eclipsed  her  husband^ 
who  was  quite  a  private  character. 


*  By  the  way,  it  is  very  probable  that 
one  of  the  three  principal  ladies  in  the 
Procession  picture  just  noticed,  is  the 
Countess  of  Waiwick. 

f  We  observe  that  the  same  error  was 
committed  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,"  published  in  1806, 
where  Holbein's  picture  is  copied ;  but  it 
is  not  the  only  misappropriation  among 
the  embellishments  of  that  work. 


Their  son,  Francis,  the  fourth  Earl, 
was  on  the  contrary  an  active  politi* 
cian,  and  is  also  memorable  as  the 
projector  of  the  draining  of  the  great 
Bedford  Level.  He  placed  himself  in 
opposition  to  Charles  I.;  so  did  his  8on» 
afterwards  the  first  Duke,  although  he 
returned  to  his  allegiance  when  it  was 
too  late. 

His  son  was  William  Lord  Russell 
the  memorable  Patriot. 

Wriothesley  the  second  Duke  was 
his  son  ;  his  chief  forte  was  floricul- 
ture, on  which  he  corresponded  with 
Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  but  during  his  time 
his  cousin  Admiral  Russell,  whom 
King  William  III.  created  Earl  of 
Orford,  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
public  affairs. 

The  second  Duke  left  two  sons, 
Wriothesley  and  John,  the  third  and 
fourth  Dukes.  The  former  was  a  mere 
spendthrift  and  gambler.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  most  busy  statesmen  of 
the  last  century ;  and  Mr.  Wiffen's  me- 
moir of  him,  extending  to  more  than  200 
pages,  or  a  third  of  his  second  volume, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  III.  par- 
ticularly as  no  former  writer  has  had 
the  advantage  of  consulting  the  Duke's 
own  papers. 

The  notices  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  a  perfect  devotee  of  Italy 
and  its  fine  arts,  are  also  interesting. 

Into  the  life  of  Francis  the  fifth  and 
late  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Wiffen  has 
declined  to  enter;  on  the  ground  of 
the  transactions  in  which  he  took 
part  being  as  yet  too  recent  for  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  work  concludes  with 
a  few  brief  notices  of  the  present 
members  of  the  family,  in  the  con- 
cisest  form. 

The  work  is  not  so  richly  embellish-* 
ed,  as  from  the  ample  means  at  the 
disposal  of  this  opulent  family,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  capital  engraving  of 
the  present  Duke,  from  the  picture  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  but  the  only 
other  portrait  is  a  slight  engraving  of 
the  first  Earl,  The  biography  of  the 
Russells  should  have  been  no  less 
adorned  with  portraits,  than  the  ^dea 
Althorpianse  of  Dr.  Dibdin ;  and  we 
think  the  old  practice  of  engraving 
the  seals  and  monuments,  as  in  Sand- 
ford's  History  of  the  Kings,  is  one  on 
which  the  talents  of  the  engraver 
might  have  been  well  expended.  We 
will  not  quarrel  with  the  twelve  platen 
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'A  trcicri*]  sLitlis,  si&cc  ire 
-"-'T".  ts  be  sn  eE:>'De-".'.i*h7nfat  as  far  &5 
ticT  r^  :  Tet  kri[i§  csi  be  Qescr'bed 
"■rjii  A  precis:  jL.  "wiich  i*  p^Mibie  wliL 
respscr  t:y  /ctt  oiber  objeca.  The 
InboerLf iic  xit-irs  cf  a  ff*"  plirts  in 
NonLiZuiT  i^LC  the  Isle  &f  Wi^tt,  ire 
prrfUj  in  tiemaelTe*,  bet  of  ccorse 
ctstrh-  "^nliie  ""-l*:  tber  were  in  the 
rETjiyi:  tlsies  -wLin  tir  de  Rczels  tad 
t:,  so  "sriti  ih^- .♦  All  titi«,  bj'«-=:T*r, 
we  artrft/rti  to  ?«Ir.  Wizen  haTine  baen 
li^  t>a  ni:jci  to  Lis  own  re«.&rrr*s, 
in  a  matter  wherein  we  are  5arpri=*d 
that  a  f^rr."-  ^  fjzxct  £o  distinpiisbed 
i-jT  wealth  anf  for  taste,  shoald  hare 
faljf^  iim-  His  cwa  pjorrion  of  die 
work,  wr  ber  to  rs-peat,  i«  perfonned 
wi±.  m::rl  j-firr.ent  and  creat  talent. 


Pizwciffa  Irelokd.  Anrtor*  Jjjrior^ 
JcaeiiiiD  Lanrentio  Villane-Ta. 
Tnmlct^d  ct.3  :rr*rrc/«f  m'*  ^t  A"c/fif, 
27  H-inry  OEnen.  Z*cf.  .4.5. 

A  CX)XS:riZR--^LE  ftnd  cf  read- 
ing,  comlinri  with  nLi:ch  graraltcus 
conjecture,  is  di=plaTed  in  the  paz-es 
oftidi  Spanlsb  antiqn2LTy. 

Tlit  Ecner&I  OTitline  of  his  hypothe- 
sis rfclailTc  to  the  ccloaizatlon  cf  Ine- 
lasi,  if  not  new ;  it  is,  that  the  wan- 
dejinE  Scythian  tribes  cf  nonhem 
Asia  bjenlVd  themselves  with  the  FhcE- 
nifiari*  of  Syria,  passed  over  into  Spain, 
aad  therce  into  Ireland.  The  object 
of  their  mirraticns  is  a£nned  in  the 
a=thor*£  second  chapur. 

*-  Those  Phosdcdans  who  had  iniaded 
Hgtira,  and  ^L-^.  in  pnrs>u&sc«  of  what 
ttesLs  to  hfcve  htti^  their  orifinal  desd- 
Tacricc,  the  cLscoTtrr  of  Tninfs,  had,  in 
ewQJnnrnoi:  "srith  ihe  Ftieii&ns  or  C-eJtibe- 
xians.  proceeded  thenoe  onw&ids  to  Ire. 
liod,  to  work  the  iron  and  tin-mine^  for 
whkh  it  was  celebraurd.*  p.  5i. 

And  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  53, 
It  is  observed : 

"  SiTkbo  trila  Cf  that  they  drew  such 
CTuiiines  of  ^old  &nd  other  corcn:odities 
com  this  couzjtry,  as  to  make  them  pass 
a  law  ^tcjiizz:z  it  death  to  disoorer  its 
ctsacoQ  to  strancers.  The  same  was 
tiior  lEotzre  for  desm&dnc  the  Biiiish 
Mands  Lntland  arid  Erciaad,  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Cassiterides.  expresdre  of 
their  tin  mines;  withholding,  however, 
tiidr  geograT^hical  posirios,  for  fear  of  in- 

*  Bj  the  bye,  what  an  inconsistent  ad- 
herence lo  &:»  -unfounded  system  it  is  to 
ta&lk  of  the  Sftxon  arches  ot  a  chuich  in 
Kannandr. 


coDcesTia  that  tibe  pUa  of  F 

in  the  txza^  cf  iTmwftllni  &e 

:he  Ph<rr.imn<»  was  mc  ao 

wiibcnn  a  ;nR  aad  cood 

in  t£ds  ciscnci  we  meet 

afier  tlie  PboeBicaaai  faili'ion^  n 

npoc  litde  UDocks,  in 

of  almost  poPMjys  prapv 


tnfy 
momampTt  of  tkis  deseapaa 
se£2  in  the  riHare  of  dflmrartk, 
of  FesmoT,  covmtrof  Coik 
Muns^er.  co3sisti»  of  two 
placed  ax  richt  andei  in  aa 
This  lalKnoBS  asd 


k  to  be 


or 

to 


orto 


the  PbosxiciaDs  after  then- 
Joshua,  and  was  intjpndeJ  ao 
for  the  wonhip  of  some  idol, 
tnaze  the  memoiy  of 
leiTwd.* 


The  Irish  call  this  stmctoie 
ChciJide,  meanine  thenbr  CaUid's 
conch  or  bed ;  bnt  who  Callid  was  the 
anther  cannot  discorer.  He  therefiwe 
inclines  to  think  that  the  ahore  ism 
Phoenician  phrase  CGrrapted,  die  woida 
being  originally  Lekab  SkaJBaidg  aigiii- 
fying  a  bnmed  corpse  ;  for  Ldkmk,  he 
says,  in  the  PhcEsician  language  is  m 
fame,  and  ShcScid  is  a  coipse.  All 
monuments  of  a  similar  oonstmctian 
are  called  by  the  Irish  Leiqfm  ma  Fhme, 
sleeping  places  of  the  Fenians.  See  p. 
56.  T^ere  is  much  ingenious  etymo- 
logical tortnne  in  what  follows ;  bat  in 
snch  speculations,  although  there  may 
be  some  amusement,  there  is  little  cer- 
tainty. At  page  54  we  hare  this  defi- 
nition of  the  word  Cromlech,  "the 
£ag  of  the  deity ;"  query,  shcHild  we 
reaAf^^t-itcne  of  the  deity  r  A  little 
farther  on,  p.  93,  we  are  liowerer  in- 
ferred that  crom,  cnm,  m  aim, 
aincncst  the  ancient  Irish,  meant  the 
Providence  cf  God,  in  other  words 
Fate.  This  expression,  by  the  way, 
placed  in  conjunction  with  lecA,  mi|^t 
adbrd  a  plausible  etymology  for  the 
name  applied  to  table  monoments  of 
stone ;  yet  the  author  will  not  suffer 
the  term  to  repose  in  this  meaning, 
but  tells  us  it  mav  be  Phoeoician,  and 
allusire  to  the  sacred  grcms ;  for  Cram, 
in  that  language,  &ig7u£es  a  shrabbery 
of  trees!  e.  g.  ''Crom-oge»  people 
bumine  Tictims  in  the  shrabbery  of 
Fate."^p.  10. 

Thus,  while  we  follow  the  etymon 
hunter  on  a  full  scent,  the  word  <m  a 
sudden  gives  us  the  double*  and  we 
a»  at  fault. 
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The  following  observation,  quoted 
in  the  notes,  p.  ]45,  from  Spenser, 
advances  more,  in  our  opinion,  for  the 
Scytho-PhGenician  origin  of  some  of 
the  Irish  tribes,  than  all  the  author's 
dimly-shadowed  derivations : 

'*  Their  short  bowes  and  little  quivers, 
with  short  bearded  arrowes,  are  very  Scy. 
thian,  as  you  may  read  in  the  same  Olaus, 
and  the  same  sort  both  of  bowes,  quivers, 
and  arrowes  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen 
commonly  amongst  the  northern  Irish- 
Scots,  whose  bowes  are  not  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  3rard  long,  with  a  string  of 
wreathed  hemp  slackely  bent;  and  whose 
arrowes  are  not  much  above  halfe  an  ell 
long,  tipped  with  Steele  heads,  made  like 
common  broad  arrow  heades,  but  much 
more  sharpe  and  slender,  that  they  enter 
into  a  man  or  horse  most  cruelly,  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  shot  forth  weakly.** 

Of  the  horsemanship  of  the  wild 
Irish,  the  same  author  says — 

<'  I  have  heard  some  great  warriores 
say,  that  in  all  the  services  which  they 
have  seen  abroad  in  foreign  countries,  they 
never  saw  a  more  comely  man  than  an 
Irishman,  nor  that  cometh  on  more  bravely 
in  his  charge;  neither  is  his  manner  of 
mounting  unseemly,  though  he  lacke  stir- 
rupes,  but  more  ready  than  with  stirrupes, 
for  in  his  getting  up  his  horse  is  still  go- 
ing, whereby  he  gaineth  way.** 

The  above  qualifications  have  much 
identity  with  the  northern  Asiatics. 
The  Asiatic  bow  was  short;  their  mode 
of  drawing  was  very  different  from  the 
European  ;  they  grasped  the  arrow  be- 
tween their  finger  and  thumb,  and  the 
stress  of  the  pull  lay  upon  the  thumb, 
which  was  protected  by  a  large  ring. 
The  Asiatic  arrow  was  formed  with  a 
swell  at  the  nock,  to  give  the  firmer 
hold ;  the  arrow  used  in  the  long  bow 
had  no  swell ;  it  would  have  impeded 
its  flight  at  the  loose,  for  it  was  rather 
retained  than  held  between  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  which  were  en- 
gaged with  the  third  finger  in  sustain- 
ing the  whole  counter-draught  of  the 
string  until  the  arrow  was  pulled  to 
the  head  ;  but  enough  of  this  digres- 
sion. We  shall  add  a  few  observa- 
tions from  respectable  sources,  on 
the  origin  of  the  Irish.  The  judicious 
Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  under  Ire- 
land, has  the  following  passage,  cer- 
tainly of  great  weight : 

**  I  doubt  not  this  island  was  anciently 
inhabited,  as  soon  as  mankind  began  to 
multiply  and  disperse  in  the  world,  for 
*tis  very  plain  that  its  first  inhabitants  came 


from  Britain;  for  not  to  mention  many 
British  words  in  the  Irish  tongue,  and  the 
ancient  names,  which  shew  themselves  to 
be  of  British  extraction,  the  nature  and 
manners  of  the  people,  as  Tacitus  says, 
differs  not  much  from  the  Britons.*'* 

And  this  fundamental  observation  of 
the  British  Antiquary  is  perfectly  re- 
concileable  with  the  notion  of  the  Scy- 
tho-Phcenician  colonization  of  Ireland  ; 
for  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Galatai,  Kel- 
tai,  Celtse,  or  Celtic  tribes.  These 
were  the  Galatians  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  The  Umbrians,  the  Titans,  Cel- 
tiberians,  the  Galli — they  possessed 
Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul,  Spain, 
France,  Portugal,  the  southern  parts 
of  Germany,  all  Italy,  and  had  colo- 
nized the  British  Isles.  These  colo- 
nists did  not,  however,  long  remain  in 
their  primitive  simplicity  of  origin,  for 
the  wandering  descendants  of  Magog, 
Corner's  brother,  who  had  peopled  the 
north-western  parts  of  Asia,  found 
their  way  into  Phoenicia,  Spain,  and 
finally  to  the  British  Isles,  where  they 
largely  amalgamated  with  the  original 
Gomerians  or  Cymry,  and  are  Uiose 
Scots  or  Scyths  of  whom  Nennius  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  write,  who 
first  entered  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
Scotland.  Thus  then  are  the  nations 
of  Celtic  and  Scythico- Phoenician  Ire- 
land reconcileable ;  and  the  Editor  of 
Dr.  Villaneuva's  work  might  have 
considerably  elucidated  the  object  of 
his  author,  by  some  short  summary 
explanation  of  the  gist  of  his  proofs, 
introduced  in  the  prefatory  notice  to 
the  translation.  According  to  its  pre- 
sent arrangement  the  work,  though  cu- 
rious and  learned,  has  an  air  of  mys- 
terious confusion. 

The  Translator,  in  his  introduction, 
tells  us  "Hibemicus  sum,  Hibemici 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto;"  and  this 
amor  patridB,  this  ardent  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  native  land,  breaks 
forth  occasionally  to  a  certain  degree 
of  extravagance.  Thus  every  third  or 
fourth  word  of  his  epistle,  dedicatory 
to  the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  is  distin- 
guished by  emphatic  italics.  We  give 
a  specimen : 

**  But  it  is  not  alone  my  Lord,  as  occu- 
pying  a  princely  post  in  monarchical  suc- 
cession among  the  Scythian  or  later  Irish, 

•  Gibson's  Camden,  p.  967. 
t  See  Parson8*s  Reuudns  of  Japhet, 
p.  51. 
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immortalized  by  the  gloriet  of  Ceanchora 
and  Clontarf,  that  thit  homage  should  be 
your  due,  but  as  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  very  prhiclpal,  and  leader  of  that  ear- 
lier and  nobler,  and  in  every  way  more 
estimable  and  illustrious  dynasty,  the  Tua- 
tha  Danaans,  or  true  Iranian,  3iilesian 
Irish;  the  incorporation  of  whom  with 
the  Scythians,  after  the  latter  by  conquest 
had  wrested  from  them  the  soil,  gave  rise 
to  the  compound  Scoto- Milesians,  which 
no  one  has  heretofore  been  able  to  eluci- 
date."   Pref.  p.  vi. 

He  goes  on  to  inform  his  Lordship 
that  the  Tuatha  Danaans  were  expel- 
led Budhists  from  Persia,  and  that,  by 
importing  the  refinements  of  the  East, 
they  raised  the  country  to  "  that  pin- 
nacle of  literary  and  reliyiota  beatitude 
which  made  it  appear  to  the  fancies  of 
distant  and  enraptured  bards,  more  the 
day-dream  of  romance  than  the  sober 
outline  of  an  actual  locality,"  i6.  p.  vii. 
We  are  further  apprized  (p.  231,  note) 
thattheTranslator,  in  his  workonRound 
Towers,  has  proved  that  these  Tuatha 
Danaans  were  the  real  authors  of  Ire- 
land's ancient  celebrity.  They  arrived 
there  about  1200  years  before  Christ, 
under  the  conduct  of  three  brothers, 
Brien,  Juchorba,  and  Juchor,  and  im- 
mediately gave  battle  to  the  Firbolgs, 
commanded  by  Eogha  their  king,  at 
Moyturey,  near  lake  Masg,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Partrijia,  otherwise  Patry,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo."  The  authority 
for  these  details  is  not  cited  in  the 
margin.  Nuagha,  the  Tuatha  Danaan 
general,  having  lost  a  hand  in  the  ac- 
tion, had  one  made  of  silver,  whence 
he  attained  the  name  of  Airgiodlamh, 
which  signifies  silver-hand.  This  nar- 
rative had  been  long  supposed  "  a 
day-dream  of  fiction,  which  legendary 
chroniclers  had  of  old  trumped  up." 
Again  the  italics  come  into  play . 

"  The  hour  has  however  arrived  for  the 
restoration  of  truth,  and  I  rejoice  that  / 
am  the  ^rst  person  to  announce  to  my 
countiymen,  that  this  relic,  or  silver  hand, 
is  stUl  extant.  It  was  exliibitcd  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  a  short  time  ago, 
who  of  course  knew  nothing  about  it 
The  moment  I  saw  it  I  exulted  in  the 
confirmation  of  our  ancient  history,  and 
did  not  hesitate  at  once  intimating  that  it 
was  the  long-missing  arm  of  Nuagha 
Airgiodlamh!"  p.  231. 

A  fac-simile  of  the  inscription  on  the 
silver  arm  is  appended.  We  were 
ourselves  among  the  unfortunate  anti- 
quaries who  knew  nothing  abopt  it ; 


tOct. 

and  hardly  dreamt  that  this  precious 
silver  member  had  escaped  the  melting 
pot  for  3000  years.  We  had  even 
ventured  to  guess  that  the  hand  might 
be  votive,  and  ojQfered  at  the  altar  of 
some  saint  for  a  reputed  miraculous 
recovery.  Nay,  we  conjectured  that 
it  might  be  heraldic,  and  the  crest 
of  some  powerful  family,  as  O'Neill. 
We  even  surmised  that  some  of  the 
letters  being  of  the  uncial  form  in  use 
as  late  as  the  14th  century,  that  its 
antiquity  might  not  be  very  high. 
We  shall  be  more  careful  in  our  spe- 
culations for  the  future.  However,  in 
the  mean  time,  this  is  certain,  that  on 
comparing  the  inscription  with  an  al- 
phabet of  the  Pelasgic  Irish,  contain- 
ing only  seventeen  letters,  we  find  little 
or  no  conformity  with  it ;  while  with 
an  alphabet  of  the  Latin  gospels,  writ- 
ten in  Ireland  some  eight  centuries 
since,  it  has  much  resemblance.  We 
should  like  to  see  this  inscribed  arm 
engraved  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries;  it  is  well 
worthy  consideration  and  elucidation ; 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  has  fairly  given  the 
whole  body  a  challenge,  when  he 
claims  it  for  Nuagha,  the  Tuathan 
Danaan  general,  and  tells  them  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  However,  as 
he  himself  has  not  ventured  the  slight- 
est attempt  towards  reading  the  in- 
scription, the  only  mode  of  coming  to 
a  just  conclusion  relative  to  the  anti- 
quity and  appropriation  of  this  silver 
arm,  as  he  has  not  even  shewn  us  the 
name  of  the  renowned  Nuagha  Air- 
giodlamh comprised  in  its  characters, 
they  may  fairly  turn  the  tables  on  him, 
and  exclaim  "  Quid  rides,  mutato  no- 
mine de  te  fabula  narratur/' 

Novels,  Historic,  Legendary,  and  i2o- 
mantic.    By  Mrs.  Bray. 

THIS  is  an  uniform  edition  of  Mrs. 
Bray's  works,  each  of  which  has 
been  reviewed  with  our  unqualified 
approbation  successively  as  they  were 
first  published.  The  classification  in 
which  Mrs.  Bray  has  arrayed  her  pro- 
ductions, is  very  appropriate.  Her 
De  Foix,  Whitehoods,  and  Protestant, 
may  be  considered  as  historical;  her 
Fitz  of  Fitzford,  legendary ;  her  Talba, 
romantic :  in  all,  however,  leading 
facts  and  current  traditions,  worked 
up  with  much  skill  and  attention  to 
character,  manners,  and  costume,  form 
the  groundwork  of  her  story.    They 
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are  indeed  well  worthy  of  the  high 
encomiums  which  they  have  received, 
and  this  edition  recommends  itself  to 
the  public  by  its  cheapness  and  the 
elegant  manner  in  which  it  is  got  up, 
Mrs.  Bray's  preface  is  written  with 
that  simple  force  of  style,  that  naivet^ 
of  expression,  which  distinguished  her 
introduction  to  the  Fables  of  Mary 
Colling,  the  female  Gay  of  Tavistock, 
whom  she  so  generously  patronized. 
Cervantes,  Swift,  and  De  Foe  were 
great  masters  in  this  kind  -of  writing, 
and  a  political  author  of  the  present 
day  eminently  excels  in  it,  although  he 
greatly  abuses  the  gift.  With  these 
writers,  richly  endowed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  nature,  we  cordially  rank 
Mrs.  Bray.  Speaking  of  her  travels 
in  Britanny,  and  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  her  of  visiting  the  very  scenes 
described  by  Froissart,  on  whose  pages 
she  largely  drew  for  the  foundation  of 
her  historical  novels,  Mrs.  Bray  says  : 

"  Aware,  before  we  commenced  our 
tour,  that  I  was  about  travelling  in  Bri- 
tanny (at  that  period  new  ground,  being 
a  province  scarcely  ever  visited  by  the 
English),  and  that  Britanny  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  Froissart's  most  lively 
and  chivalrous  narrations,  I  made  myself 
well  acquainted  with  his  works,  and  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  notes  I  had  writ- 
ten from  him  whilst  standing  on  the  very 
field  of  ancient  story,  or  whilst  looking  on 
the  very  towers  of  some  feudal  fortalice, 
which  have  been  immortalized  by  the 
chronicler  of  the  olden  time.  I  was  then 
young,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  ro- 
mantic events  they  narrated.  I  visited  the 
Chateau  <f  Ermine  at  Vannes,  and  saw 
the  tower  and  the  veiy  portal,  into  which. 
De  Clisson  unconsciously  entered  to  fall 
into  the  snare  of  the  treacherous  Lord  de 
Montford.  ...  If,  before  this  jour- 
ney, I  had  been  deeply  imbued  with  a 
a  love  of  chivalry,  poetry,  and  romance, 
it  will  readily  be  believed  that  visiting* 
scenes  like  these,  enriched  as  they  were 
with  the  noblest  remains  of  Gothic  art, 
raised  that  feeling  to  enthusiasm,  and 
wherever  I  went  in  Britanny,  Froissart 
and  the  heroes  of  past  days  seemed  to 
bear  me  company." 

She  then  pursues  an  interesting  ana- 
lysis of  the  authorities,  impressions, 
and  motives  which  guided  her  in  the 
several  productions  of  her  pen.  Much 
do  we  regret  to  hear  that  her  health 
has  been  shattered  by  an  evidently 
laborious  application  to  these  studies. 
She  thus  concludes  her  introduction  : 

^'  I  have  only  to  add,  that  since  the  pub* 


lication  of  the  Talba  I  have  written  out 
more  novel,  Warleigh,  a  second  Legend 
of  Devon.  This  was  announced  as  pre- 
paring for  publication  in  1830;  it  remains, 
however,  still  in  manuscript,  wanting 
merely  a  final  revisal  for  the  press.  Many 
and  various  causes  have  hitherto  com- 
bined to  delay  its  appearance;  amongst 
others,  that  of  long  repeated  and  pain^ 
ful  illness  of  so  serious  a  nature  that 
the  constitutional  energy,  more  than 
strength,  which  enabled  me  in  a  little 
more  than  five  years,  besides  daily  and 
necessary  employments,  to  compose  and 
copy  out  for  press,  eighteen  volumes  of 
romance,*  seems,  alas!  to  be  entirely 
broken.  If  I  shall  ever  so  far  regain 
health  and  strength  to  enable  me  to  re^ 
sume  my  favourite  pursuits,  God  only 
knows !  but  his  will  be  done  whatever  it 
be.  I  am,  I  trust,  grateful  to  a  good  Pra> 
vidence  for  the  time  that  has  been  allowed 
me.  In  my  writings,  whatever  be  their 
demerits  in  a  literary  view,  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  written  one  line  that 
need  disturb  my  last  hour;  for  I  have 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  do  my  utmost 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  both  moral  and  reli- 
gious, and  with  this  conviction,  in  the 
remembrance  of  past  blessings,  I  am 
willing  to  hope  the  best  for  the  future." 

Heartily  do  we  wish  Mrs.  Bray  that 
meed  of  continued  and  increasing  suc-o 
cess,  which  ^he  has  well  deserved. 
Looking  round  the  field  of  romantic 
literature,  we  scarcely  know  any  one 
so  well  qualified  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
as  herself.  Historical  novels,  when 
judiciously  executed,  constitute  a  body 
of  popular  history  divested  of  its  dry 
and  rugged  features.  Such  are  the 
romances  of  Mrs.  Bray;  may  they 
flourish,  as  they  ought,  under  nationsil 
encouragement,  while  yet  the  author  - 
can  reap  in  person  the  harvest  of  pub'^ 
lie  favour  and  applause. 

THE  ANNUALS  for  1834. 

The  Oriental  AnnuaL 
These  splendid  productions  of  the 
hybernal  season  have  already  made 
their  appearance,  sparkling,  as  usual, 
both  externally  and  internally  with  all 
the  gay  attractions  of  art.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  species  of  pe- 
riodical literature,  the  decorations  of 
the  volume  were  simple,  the  size  port- 
able, and  the  price  extremely  mo- 
derate.    The  'Forget  Me  Not/  by 

*  The  fifteen   volumes  already  pub- 
lished  will  appear  in  this  series^ 
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Ackermann,  led  the  way;  and  the 
*  Literary  Souvenir/  '  Friendship's 
Offering/  'Winter's  Wreath/  and 
others,  of  a  similar  character  soon 
followed.  The  encouragement  which 
these  received  called  forth  talents  of 
the  most  splendid  character,  and 
artists  of  every  grade  entered  the 
arena.  It  became,  as  it  were,  a  new 
era  in  the  annals  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
most  liberal  and  indeed  munificent 
sums  were  paid  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  burin, — all  vying  at  the 
same  time  for  pre-eminence.  A  uni- 
versal taste  for  graphic  excellence  ap- 
pears to  have  suddenly  pervaded  all 
classes,  from  the  humble  artisan  who 
wishes  to  present  his  best  beloved 
with  a  new  year's  gift,  to  the  lordly 
Maecenas,  who  bedecks  his  drawing- 
room  tables  with  the  sparkling  bijou- 
teries of  the  season  for  the  admiration 
of  the  bas-bleus.  Thus  public  taste 
gave  that  stimulus  to  the  arts,  which 
all  the  patronage  of  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  had  hitherto  failed  to  ac- 
complish,— a  taste  which  has  called 
into  action  the  genius  and  skill  of 
some  of  the  leading  painters  and  en- 
gravers of  the  day.  Stanfield,  the 
great  master  of  pictorial  effect.  Tur- 
ner, the  genius  of  aerial  perspective, 
and  Westall,  the  delightful  and  soft- 
toned  colourist,  have  not  disdained  to 
enter  the  field  of  periodical  literature. 
Their  works  have  been  thus  diffused 
through  all  classes  of  society,  and 
possibly  perpetuated  through  all  ages ; 
— and  though  their  volumes  have  been 
more  costly  than  their  predecessors, 
they  have  not  been  the  less  extensively 
diffused.  And  now  Daniell,  the  Royal 
Academician,  and  faithful  pourtrayer  of 
eastern  scenery,  with  all  its  diversified 
novelties,  has  entered  the  arena  with 
his  Oriental  Annual,  undertaken,  as 
he  observes,  with  a  view  of  illustrat- 
ing that  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
which  is  especially  rich  in  magnifi- 
cent objects,  and  even  in  natural  and 
artificial  wonders.  Of  his  compe- 
tency in  pictorial  effect,  the  artist  has 
already  afforded  sufficient  proofs ;  and 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  India  may 
be  some  guarantee  of  the  correctness 
of  his  delineations.  The  views  are 
accompanied  by  letter-press  descrip- 
tions,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Ho- 
BART  Gaunter^  who  has  resided  se- 
veral years  in  the  country  where  the 
scenes  represented  in  the  Oriental 
Annual  are  laid.    He  appears  to  have 


entered  upon  the  snbject  with  entlm* 
Biasm,  and  has  not  failed  to  dOr  it 

justice. 

<<  The  noblest  monuments  (yf  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  (savs  the  writer)  matt 
yield  in  splendour  to  toe  wonderfai  strue- 
tures  of  this  most  extraordinary  ommtnr; 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  that  exceeds  them  for  magnifioenoe 
of  design  and  grandeur  of  effect.  Thm 
mighty  dome  and  gallery  of  St.  Peter^ 
sinks  into  comparative  insignificaDce  be- 
fore some  of  tnose  incomparable  monu- 
ments of  remotely  ancient  and  compara- 
tively modem  art  now  to  be  found  in  £Qn. 
dostan.  History  indeed  has  left  us  some 
faint  records  of  the  am8zin|^  efforts  of 
human  ingenuity  exhibited  m  the  vast 
cities  of  Nmeveh  and  Babylon,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  again  reaUzed  by  the 
imagination  of  Martin,  who  seems  ban 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  dty  that  shoidd 
eclipse  them  both.  These  mij^hty  capi- 
tals of  still  more  mighty  empires  have 
passed  away,  together  with  every  memo- 
rial of  them ;  but  there  still  exist  monii- 
ments  as  noble,  which  challenge  the  ab- 
solute wonder  of  the  traveller,  among  ihif 
remains  of  Hindoo  architecture.  No  one 
who  has  traversed  those  fine  districts  of 
central  Hindostan,  which  have  excited  at 
once  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of 
foreigners,  will  readily  conceive  that  the 
greatest  cities  of  antiquity  ever  presented 
sublimer  monuments  of  art  than* are  \MW 
to  be  seen,  in  all  their  primitive  ffnaadew:^ 
in  this  populous  and  fruitful  region.** 

The  scenes  of  adventure  commence 
at  Madras ;  and  eur  travellers  state 
that  they  "  were  directed  more  hf 
chance  and  caprice  than  by  any  set- 
tled plan."  Thus  they  proceeded  from 
Madras  to  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Sa- 
lem, Ceylon,  and  Cape  Comorin; 
thence  to  Calcutta,  and  up  the'tSanges 
to  Benares,  Delhi,  Hurdwar^  and  to 
the  foot  of  the  Himmalaya  Mountains^ 
the  scenery  of  which  is  reserved  for  a 
future  volume.  During  their  peregri- 
nations '*  in  search  of  the  picturesque," 
many  wonderful  incidents  arise,  as 
connected  with  suttees,  jugglers,  pa* 
godas,  festivals,  boas  fifty  feet  long, 
with  tails  sufficiently  strong  to  lerel 
fifty  men  at  a  blow ;  dead  elephants, 
whose  carcases  were  eaten,  and  their 
skeletons  polished  as  white  as  ivory, 
a  few  hours  after  death,  &c.  &c. ;  with 
all  of  which  the  readers  of  oriental 
life  are  acquainted.  The  following 
description  of  a  tiger  combat,  may  he 
interesting,  as  showing  the  daring 
and  skill  of  the  native  who  acoom>- 
plished  the  feat : 
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"  The  morning  after  our  arrival  at 
Gingee,  (a  strong  town  in  the  Carnatic) 
it  was  signified  to  us  that  there  was  a 
large  royal  tiger  in  a  nullah*  near  the 
town.  This  was  soon  confirmed  by  -the 
appearance  of  a  native  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  attack  it  single-handed.  The  man 
was  short,  not  robust,  but  compactly 
made,  sinewy  and  active,  having  a  coun- 
tenance remarkable  for  its  expression  of 
calm  determination.  He  was  entirely 
naked  above  the  hipp,  below  which  he 
simply  wore  coarse  linen  trowsers  reach- 
ing about  half-way  down  the  thigh.  He 
was  armed  with  a  ponderous  knife,  the 
blade  of  which  was  exceedingly  wide  and 
thick,  with  an  edge  almost  as  keen  as  a 
razor.  On  the  left  arm  he  bore  a  small 
conical  shield,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  covered  with  hide,  and  studded 
with  brass,  having  a  point  of  the  same 
metal  projecting  from  the  boss.  My  com- 
panions and  myself  walked  with  this  in- 
trepid little  Hindoo  to  the  lair  of  the  sleep- 
ing foe.  We  were  the  less  apprehensive 
of  any  personal  danger,  knowing  that  the 
tiger  is  a  very  cowardly  animal,  and  sel- 
dom makes  an  open- attack  ;  and  further, 
that  it  always  prefers  attacking  a  native 
to  a  European.  We  soon  reached  the 
nullah,  and  discovered  the  beautiful  beast 
at  the  extremity  basking  in  the  Sun.  Its 
proportions  were  prodigious.  I  have 
never  seen  one  larger.  The  nullah  was 
narrow,  but  the  bottom  tolerably  free 
from  inequalities,  so  that  the  area  was 
more  than  usually  favourable  for  the  ope- 
rations of  the  undaunted  tiger-slayer.  As 
soon  as  we  reached  the  spot,  the  man 
boldly  leaped  into  the  hollow,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  a  shrill  cry  in  order  to 
arouse  his  enemy  from  its  slumbers.  Up- 
on seeing  its  resolute  aggressor  slowly 
advance,  the  animal  raised  itself  upon  its 
fore  legs  with  a  terrific  howl.  As  the 
little  Hindoo  continued  to  approach, 
which  he  did  slowly,  and  with  his  dark 
eyes  keenly  fixed  upon  the  face  of  his 
formidable  foe,  the  tiger  rose  to  its  full 
height,  and  began  to  lash  its  sides  furi. 
ously  with  its  tail,  yet  it  evidently  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  state  of  embarrassment. 
Still  the  man  advanced  deliberately,  but 
undauntedly ;  the  uneasiness  and  rage  of 
the  excited  beast  increased  with  every 
step;  at  length  it  crouched,  evidently 
with  a  determination  to  make  its  terrific 
spring.  The  man  suddenly  stopped,  when 
the  tiger  paused,  turned  up  its  head,  and, 
uttering  a  horrible  noise,  between  a  snail 
and  a  howl,  made  one  step  forward,  and 
sprang  towards  its  victim,  who  instantly 
bent  his  body,  received  the  animal's  paws 

*  Nullahs   are  water- courses,  which 
are  generally  dry,  except  during  the  rains. 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1833. 
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upon  his  shield,  dashed  the  knife  into  its 
body,  and  fell  under,  but  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  extremities  of,  his  wounded 
enemy. 

"  The  creature  turned  upon  its  back ; 
the  little  Hindoo  regained  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  striking  the  prostrate  tiger  with 
astonishing  quickness  and  precision  a 
desperate  blow  upon  the  throat,  which 
completely  severed  the  windpipe,  at  the 
same  moment  springing,  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
monster's  claws.  The  tiger  died  almost 
immediately." 

The  embellishments  are  twenty-five 
in  number, — some  of  them  of  a  very 
striking  character;  they  consist  of 
'A  Hindoo  Female;'  'The  Cuttab 
Minar  at  Old  Delhi ;'  '  Setting  in  of 
the  Monsoon  at  Madras;'  'Temple  at 
Mahabalipoor ;'  '  Raje  gur  Gingee ;' 
'  Hindoo  Temples  at  Tritchencore ;' 
'  Choultry  at  Ramiseram  ;'  'Cape  Co- 
morin  ;'  '  Cataract  at  Puppanassum  ;* 
'Wild  Elephants;'  'Talipat  Tree;' 
'  Alligator  and  dead  Elephant;'  'Queen » 
of  Candy;'  'Mausoleum  at  Raje 
Mah'l ;'  '  Banks  of  the  Ganges ;' 
'  Mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Shere 
Shah ;'  '  Mosque  at  Benares  ;'  '  Shu- 
wallah  gaut  at  Benares  ;'  '  Hill  fort  at 
Bidsee  Gur  ;'  '  The  Banyan  Tree ;' 
'The  Taje  Mah'l  at  Agra;'  '  The  Ca- 
parisoned Elephant ;'  '  The  Hirkarrah 
Camel ;'  '  Mahadagee  Scindia ;'  '  The 
principal  Gaut  at  Hurdwar.' 

The  engravings  are  executed  with 
great  skill  and  finish,  and  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  originals.  The  princi- 
pal artists  employed  are  Engleheart, 
HoUis,  Cooke,  Redaway,  Kernot, 
Armytage,  Havell,  Lee,  and  Woodman. 


TTie  Landscape  AnmiaL 

OF  the  Landscape  Annual  we  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  speak.  This 
is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  series, 
all  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  from 
drawings  by  Harding.  Heretofore 
Italy  has  been  the  field  for  the  pencil 
of  the  artist  and  the  pen  of  the 
editor ;  but  now  France  has  become 
the  scene  of  adventure,  Italy  having 
been  traversed  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  from  its  bosom  of  sunny 
beauty  to  its  mountain  borders.  The 
object  of  the  writer,  in  taking  his  pre- 
sent tour,  has  been  (he  observes)  "  to 
show  what  claims  France  possesses 
to  those  feelings  which  belong  to  the 
rich  associations  of  older  scenes, — to 
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lead  the  traveller  to  the  spots  in  her 
wide  champaign,  most  luxuriant  in 
themselves,  or  made  venerable  by 
past  events, — to  gather  from  her  va- 
ried chronicles  incidents  which  may 
best  display  the  character  of  her  peo- 
ple in  former  ages." — "To  effect  this 
purpose  (he  continues)  he  has  applied 
to  sources  of  information  not  before 
the  general  reader,  and  has  endea- 
voured so  to  employ  the  result  of  his 
labour  as  to  render  his  work  in  some 
degree  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
received  productions  on  this  noble  and 
important  portion  of  civilized  Europe." 

Turner  has  already  undertaken  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  and  the  western 
departments  of  France  ;  Mr.  Harding 
now  enters  on  the  southern  parts,  and, 
in  company  with  the  classic  Roscoe, 
commences  his  journey  over  the  hills 
and  sunny  plains  of  Auvergne,  and 
proceeds  through  Languedoc. 

The  first  view  in  his  collection  is 
the  antique  and  picturesque  town  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  spots  of  the  Li- 
magne ;  it  is  cleverly  engraved  by 
Fisher,  who  appears  to  have  imparted 
all  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The 
receding  perspective  of  ^e  principal 
street,  and  the  boldness  of  the  fore- 
ground, are  admirably  expressed.  The 
next  view  is  the  old  romantic  village 
of  Royat,  about  a  league  from  Cler- 
mont, engraved  by  Allen;  and  ano- 
ther view,  representing  the  approach 
to  Royat,  very  picturesquely  drawn, 
and  cleverly  engraved  by  Verrall.  An 
enumeration  of  the  embellishments, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mention- 
ed, (which  are  all  engraved  in  the 
most  costly  style  of  art  by  Higham, 
Cousen,  Will  more,  Challis,  Kernot, 
Carter,  &c.)  will  best  show  the  route 
of  our  tourists,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  the  taste  they  have  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  objects  for 
the  pencil,  the  pen,  and  the  burin. 

Pont  du  Chateau;  the  Town  of 
'Mont  Ferrand  ;  Clermont ;  Approach 
to  Royat ;  the  Village  of  Royat ;  Pont 
Du  Chateau  ;  the  Town  of  Pont  Du 
Chateau;  Approach  to  Thiers;  At 
Thiers ;  Le  Puy  ;  Mount  St.  Michael 
at  Le  Puy;  Chateau  de  Polignac; 
Chateau  and  Village  of  Polignac ;  In- 
terior of  the  Church  of  Polignac ;  Vic ; 
Aurillac  ;  Montpellier ;  Mont  Ferrier  ; 
Amphitheatre  at  Nismes  ;  general 
View  of  Avignon*;  Pont  Beneze  and 
Villeneuve    from  Avignon ;    Chateau 


de  Villcneave ;  VilleneiiTe  from  the 
Rhone ;  Street  at  Villenetiye ;  Cha- 
teau de  Monas,  near  Orange ;  Lyons; 
Old  Bridge  on  the  Soane,  Lyons; 
Church  of  St.  Nizier  at  Lyons. 

The  most  elaborate  and  minutely 
executed  picture  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion (engraved  by  Allen)  is  tihe  view 
of  the  mined  Amphitheatre  at  NismeSy 
representing  a  chariot  race,  il  Tan- 
tique,  and  myriads  of  assembled  spec- 
tators in  modem  costume.  The  bold 
effect  of  the  fore-ground,  and  the  mi- 
nute grouping  of  the  distant  multi- 
tudes, are  in  wonderful  keeping.  Mr. 
Roscoe  appears,  with  the  artist,  to  have 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  sub- 
ject of  this  splendid  memento  of  an- 
cient Roman  grandeur ;  and  we  cannot 
better  close  our  brief  notice  of  Hiis 
elegantly  written  volume,  than  by 
presenting  an  abstract  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  Nismes  and  its  Amphitheatre. 

<'It  is  in  Nismes  the  traveller  may 
best,  perhaps,  prepare  himself  for  the 
associations  which  are  to  fill  Ms  nund, 
when  he  finds  himself  in  the  land  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Csesers.  Their  foot- 
steps are  left  on  the  soil  of  this  venera- 
ble city ;  the  sound  of  their  triumphs  and 
victories  still  lingers  around  its  walls.  It 
was  here  they  marked  their  progress  in 
civilizing  the  conquered  Graul;^-4natthey 
displayed  to  the  wondering  barbarians  the 
magic  of  wealth  and  power,  bidding  to 
rise  before  them  the  sumptuous  struc- 
tures and  proud  memorials,  which  it  be- 
longed only  to  their  own  mighty  nation 
to  call  into  existence.*' 

^<  Though  dating  the  period  of  her 
grandeur  from  the  Caesars,  Nismes  tmees 
her  origin  to  the  earlier  Pboeians,  oiy  ss 
some  writers  observe,  to  the  Vol^guet 
Arecotniques^  and  retains  considerable 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Netnaiuu*,  Rank- 
ing next  to  Rome  in  abundance  di  anti- 
quities, she  approaches  '  the  austress  of 
the  world  *  still  more  nearly  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  imposing  ruins  of  her  amphi- 
theatre, inferior  onl^  to  the  Roman  Co- 
liseum, and  less  injured  by  the  hand  of 
Time.  The  first  impression  of  this 
majestic  and  colossal  structure  .  on  the 
mind  of  a  stranger,  is  a  feeling  of  asto^ 
nishment  that  it  exists  ;  the  next,,  that  of 
admiration  at  the  extent  of  Roman  power 
and  grandem*.  What  more  than  humsn 
efforts — it  strikes  him,  what  arms^  whst 
engines,  were  capable  of  moving  those 
immense  masses,  moulding  them,  and 
adapting  them,  at  the  loftiest  points*  to 
their  specific  purpose.  Time,  and  the 
ravages  of  human  spoilers,  in  depriving 
the  edifice  of  its  decorations,  exhibit  its 
native  strength   and  massiveness    more 
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strikingly  to  view ;  aiid  its  distinct  parts 
appear  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
almost  like  rocks  piled  upon  each  other. 
The  idea  of  a  race  of  giants,  or  the  la- 
bours of  the  Titans,  recurs  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  dusky  hue  given  to  most 
parts  of  these  vast  blocks,  when,  the  fury 
of  Charles  Martel  fired  the  amphitheatre 
to  expel  the  Saracens,  conveys  a  deeper 
and  gloomier  feeling,  with  a  belief  in 
some  lost  and  unknown  power. 

"  When  we  reflect  on  acts  of  barbarism 
like  this,  and  the  previous  assaults  of  the 
Visigoths,  we  shall  no  longer  be  asto- 
nished  at  the  dilapidations  of  this  stu- 
pendous edifice,  but  rather  at  the  degree 
of  entireness  it  has  preserved  up  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  More  perfect  than 
the  Coliseum,  and  more  majestic  than  the 
other  amphitheatres  of  Italy,  its  exterior 
form  and  character,  as  well  as  its  pilasters, 
the  columns,  the  porticoes,  and  many  of 
the  ornaments,  have  escaped  destruction, 
and  confer  upon  the  amphitheatre  of 
Nismes  a  comparative  splendour  and 
beauty  amidst  its  ruins.** 

"  Various  measurements  have  been 
made  of  this  colossal  edifice ;  its  largest 
diameter,  it  is  found,  extends  to  405  feet ; 
its  smaller  one  to  317,  its  shape  fonping 
an  ellipsis;  and  the  circumference  to 
1,040  feet  French.  The  stones  compos- 
ing  the  main  walls  were  ascertained  to  be 
17  feet  in  length,  2  feet  10  inches  wide, 
and  1  foot  5  inches  deep  ;  andyet  one  of 
these  great  stones,  says  Mr.  Thicknesse, 
in  his  Tour,  '  cannot  be  considered  more 
in  comparison  to  the  whole  building,  than 
a  single  brick  would  be  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Hampton  Court.'  The  exterior 
exhibits  two  ranges  of  porticoes,  which, 
extending  entirely  round,  form  two  gal- 
leries, one  above  the  other,  embracing 
numerous  arcades  in  each,  and  which  are 
separated  by  an  equal  number  of  Tuscan 
pilasters  in  the  first  range,  and  of  Doric 
columns  in  the  second.  The  entrance 
into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  is  by 
four  principal  gates,  which,  it  is  observed, 
bear  relation  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass.  That  on  the  north  side  is  the 
most  noble  of  all ;  and  it  is  known  to 
have  been  the  most  frequented.  It  open^ 
ed  also  directly  upon  the  town.  Its  por- 
tico, surmounted  with  two  bulls*  heads 
admirably  wrought,  is  of  a  majestic  cha- 
racter. They  appear  as  if  in  the  act  of 
springing  from  the  summit  of  the  pedi- 
ment, producing  the  impression  that  the 
body  is  only  being  concealed  from  the 
spectator's  eye.  The  other  ornaments 
on  this  side  are  few ;  but  among  them 
are  two  gladiators,  several  Priapi  in  bas- 
relief,  and  a  she- wolf,  in  the  act  of  giving 
nurture  to  the  infant  founders  of  Rome. 

"  The  interior  retains    few   traces  of 
its  ancient  decorations.     Of  the  ranges 


of  seats,  which  were  said  to  have  extend- 
ed to  thirty-two,  only  seventeen  can  now 
be  numbered ;  in  some  of  the  divisions 
are  only  twelve,  and  still  fewer  in  the 
others.  Many,  doubtless,  with  much  of 
its  splendid  ornaments,  have  been  min- 
gled with  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  when  the  arena  was  cleared, 
and  the  progress  of  wanton  dilapidations 
arrested,  by  command  of  Buonaparte, 
farther  researches  into  the  surrounding 
parts  were  not  prosecuted.** 

'*  In  the  vicinity  of  Nismes,  the  TouR- 
Magne  (Turris  Magna)  presents  another 
striking  ruin,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
upon  which  it  is  erected,  is  another  edi- 
fice, called  the  Temple  of  Diana;  not 
far  from  which  are  to  be  seen  the  cele- 
brated fountain,  and  the  no  less  beautiful 
promenades,  which  give  an  agreeable  air 
and  aspect  to  the  environs  of  Nismes. 
Without  these,  and  its  wealth  in  Roman 
antiquities  and  curiosities  of  various 
kinds,  this  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
would  long  since  have  sunk  into  the 
neglect  and  insignificance  which  have 
been  the  lot  of  most  third  and  fourth-rate 
towns.** 


The  Landscape  AlhvM, 

THE  second  series  of  the  Landscape 
Album  contains  fifty -nine  views,  illus- 
trative of  the  scenery  and  architecture 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  drawings 
of  Westall,  the  Royal  Academician, 
each  subject  being  accompanied  by^ 
letter-press  descriptions  from  the  pen 
of  Thomas  Moule,  esq.  author  of  "  An 
Essay  on  Roman  Villas  of  the  Au- 
gustan Age."  They  are  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  collection,  and  can- 
not fail  of  being  interesting  to  all  the 
admirers  of  our  own  native  scenery. 
The  majority  of  the  subjects  are  en- 
graved by  E.  Finden,  and  others  by 
Francis,  RofFe,  Taylor,  Fife,  Rawle, 
and  Stubbs,  who  have  not  failed  to  do 
justice  to  the  soft- toned  and  highly 
finished  pictures  of  the  accomplished 
artist.  Many  of  the  views,  however, 
have  already  been  before  the  public ; 
and  are  familiar  to  the  eye  of  topogra- 
phical collectors ;  though  perhaps  not 
in  so  highly  finished  a  state  as  they 
here  appear.  Amongst  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  were  the  most  deserving 
of  preference.  We  think  the  follow- 
ing may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
gems  of  the  collection  :  the  view  of 
Christ's  Church,  Hants  ;  the  Pavillion, 
Brighton  ;  .New  Bailey  Bridge,  Man- 
chester;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  5   Hast- 
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ings  ;  Entrance  to  Carlisle  ;  Kendal ; 
and  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire.  There  is  a 
glowing  brightness  in  the  light  and 
shade,  and  a  fine  rich  tone  in  the 
finish,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  ad- 
miration. 


Of  the  letter- press  descriptions  little 
need  be  said ;  as  they  consist  of  mere 
skeleton  details,  chiefly  selected  of 
course  from  topographical  works,  to 
which  all  may  have  ready  access. 
(The  otiier  Annuals  in  our  nest.J 


A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of 
the  CofnmoHcrs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
latid^   enjoying    territorial  postessions   or 
high  Ojfficial  rank,  but  uninvested  with  herit- 
able honours.     By  John  Burke,    Esq. 
author  of  the  Peerage,  &c.     Royal  8vo, 
pp.  738. — We  have  already  reviewed  the 
first  quarter  of  this  volume  in  our  number 
for  December  1832;  and  the  remainder 
is   characterized  by  the  same  points  of 
value  and  the  same  faults  which  we  there 
noticed.     We  are  presented  in  the  whole 
with  the  lineage  of  nearly  four  hundred 
families,  many  of  which  are  generally  in- 
teresting from  the  public  characters  of 
their  members,  and  among  the  rest  every 
reader  will  be  sure  to  find  some  of  his 
private  friends   or  acquaintances.      Be- 
sides the  eleven  families  of  living  County 
Members,  which  we  before  enumerateo, 
there  are  these :   Tremayne  ( Cornwall), 
Marshall  (Yorkshire),    Littleton  (Staf- 
fordshire, and  now  Secretary  for  Ireland), 
Methuen  (Wilts),  Stuart  (Beds),  Bethell 
(York),  Stratford -Dugdale  (Warwick), 
and  Shawe  (Suffolk);  besides  those  of 
many  other  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
of  course  many  Sheriffs,  &c.  &c.   Among 
the  more  distinguished  names  we  also  no- 
tice (besides  those  we  mentioned  on  the 
former  occasion)  those  of  Weld,  Davies- 
Gilbert,  Frankland- Lewis,  Wilson- Cro- 
ker,  Shee,  Pres.  R.A.  (who  is  of  an  an- 
cient Irish  family,  and  consin-german  to 
Sir  George  Shee,  Bart.)  Lytton-BiUwer, 
Hudson- Gurney,  Pole- Carew,  and  Grote 
the  City  M.P.  who  is  of  Livonian  ex- 
traction, and  bears  a  foreign  shield  of 
arms. 

The  following,  however,  as  junior 
branches  of  Peers,  were  unnecessary,  as 
being  already  in  the  perfect  Peerages : 
Howard,  of  Corby,  Leveson-Gower,  Pu- 
sey,  Stuart,  and  Murray- Aynsley;  and 
Leighton  is  part  of  a  Baronet's  family. 

The  principal  faults  are,  that  Mr. 
Burke  persists  in  omitting  the  dates  of 
mariiages,  and  is  altogether  sparing  in 
his  figures.  The  dates  of  the  births  of 
sons  are  given,  but  those  of  daughters 
suppressed;  which,  combined  with  his 
practice  of  placing  all  the  females  after 
the  males,  is  a  loss  of  accuracy  and  of  in- 
formation, sacrificed,  we  presume,  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  few  silly  women,  who  we 
are  sure  form  a  small  minority  among  the 
parties  concerned.  People  of  any  sense 
do  not  wish  to  conceal  their  age ;  or,  if 
they  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  know  that 


there  are  a  hundred  ways  by  which  it  can 
be  discovered ;  and  yet  Mr.  Burke  iviil 
injure  his  book  in  deference  to  an  absur- 
dity like  this ! 

The  cuts  of  arms  do  not  mend,  and  in- 
deed form  a  miserable  contrast  to  those 
we  recently  had  occasion  to  praise  in  Mr. 
Sharpe's  Peerage.  Their  ill  drawing 
often  amounts  to  incorrectness,  by  the 
heraldic  ordinaries  being  formed  out  of 
their  due  proportion.  Even  the  well 
known  arms  of  Howard  are  blundered  in 
p.  196,  by  the  shield  of  Scotland  on  the 
bend  being  made  an  inescutcfaeon;  and  a 
similar  error  is  committed  with  the  little 
mouse  which  stands  trembUng  between 
the  bendlets  of  the  shield  of  Marsham, 
instead  of  a  fine  lanky  lion,  spread  out  in 
the  true  fashion  of  the  ancient  heralds. 
In  the  coats  of  Hall,  Greenly,  and  Vaw- 
drey,  the  lines  parting  the  tinctures  are 
erroneous;  those  of  Coham  and  AlUx 
do  not  agree  with  their  descriptions ;  and 
accuracy  of  position  is  defied  tbroughofuU 
In  the  next  volume  we  hope  to  see  a 
considerable  improvement  in  this  parti- 
cular; and  we  will  now  conclude  with 
remarking,  that  the  value  of  this,  as  a 
book  of  reference,  is  much  increased  by 
a  complete  Index  of  Names.  We  should 
be  glad  if  there  was  any  modem  Baronet- 
age possessing  that  advantage;  for  it 
would  greatly  assist  in  illustrating  the 
subject  of  the  present  work. 

Account  of  the  First  Election  hy  <Atf  /to- . 
formed  Constituency  of  Truro.  1832^ — 
This  tract  records  the  triumphant  issue 
of  an  arduous  struggle  to  open  the  bo- 
rough of  Truro.  The  controversy,  which 
was  between  the  corporation  and  the  in- 
habitants at  large,  originated  .in  what 
were  considered  unjust  demands  of  quay 
and  other  dues,  l^he  inhabitants  invited 
William  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R.S.  to  lend  his 
aid  in  emancipating  them.  He  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
corporators  in  two  elections,  in  Aug.  183D 
and  May  1831;  but  after  the  Reform 
Bill  was  passed,  he  was  very  honourably 
elected.  From  certain  proceedings  which 
have  recently  taken  place,  it  is  gratifyiiw; 
to  sec  the  electors  so  well  satined  wi£ 
the  exertions  of  their  new  member.  In 
an  address  lately  presented  to  Mr.  Tooke, 
on  visiting  his  Constituents,  they  declare 
that,  <^  With  every  successive  interview 
they  have  felt  a  more  cordial  attachment 
and  respect.     *    *    In  a  word.  Sir,  you 
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have  redeemed  all  your  voluntary  pledges, 
you  have  realised  your  only  pledges,  the 
principles  of  your  previous  conduct." 


Memoir. t  of  the  Right  Rev,  Reginald 
Heher,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta^  by  the 
Kev.  George  Bonner,  LL.B — We  can- 
not say  much  in  favour  of  this  work.  It 
contains  no  original  information  ;  nor  is  it 
written  in  a  style  to  interest  and  attract. 
We  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  and  one  day  or 
other  shall  give  to  the  public  some  re- 
marks on  his  talents  and  virtues.  We 
have  many  of  his  manuscripts,  and  some 
of  his  letters,  in  our  possession.  We 
knew  him  well  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years  ;  and  we  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
any  accounts  of  him  that  have  yet  ai)pear- 
ed.  The  best  and  truest  were  those  that 
we  road  some  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

Reginald  Heber  was  a  person  certainly 
most  eminently  gifted  by  nature.     He  had 
a  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  a  bright 
and  poetical   imagination,  a  sound  and 
temperate  judgment;  all  heightened  and 
adorned  by  a  most  benignant  sweetness  of 
disposition,  an  active  benevolence  of  heart, 
and  a  cheerful,   confiding,  grateful  feel- 
ing of  piety.     There  was  nothing  little, 
mean,  selfish,  or  cunning  about  him ;  no- 
thing low,  or  paltry,  or  partaking  of  the 
world.     No  envious  jealousies  or  narrow 
prejudices  ever  lurked  in  his  heart;  no 
ambitious    rivalries   ever    disturbed    the 
serenity  of  his   disposition;  no  love  of 
gain  ever  crossed  his  mind ;  no  afi^ectation 
of  superiority,  no  insolence  of  conduct,  no 
contempt  of  common  understandings,  ever 
appeared  in  his  dealings  with   mankind. 
The  cultivation  of  his  mind,  the  increase 
of  his  various  knowledge,  the  desire  of 
benefitting  his  fellow- creatures  by  his  ex- 
ertions; the  promotion  of  virtue,  piety, 
and  happiness,  were  the  objects  of  his  de- 
sire— the  labour  of  his  life.     A   purer, 
gentler,  better,  brighter  spirit  than  his, 
has  seldom  cast  ofi*  its  garment  of  flesh, 
and  gone  to  the  company  of  the  blessed, 
the  bosom  of  its  Redeemer,  and  its  inhe- 
ritance of  glory. 

,;  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working 
Chissesy  &€,  by  S.  Wade A  book  com- 
piled with  much  labour,  conducted  with 
much  research,  and  containing  a  large  mass 
of  facts  and  reasonings,  on  the  subject  of 
the  different  principles  which  have  influ- 
enced the  condition  of  the  industrious  or- 
ders. Works  like  this,  though  they  may 
have  a  bias  that  we  cannot  altogether  ap- 
l)rove,  have  a  tendency  to  expel  errors 
and  prejudices,  and  to  place  our  difficul- 
ties in  a  clear  light  before  us,  and  enable 
us  to  understand  their  origin ;  and  this  is 
the  first  step  towards  their  correction  and 
removal.     What  a  mass  of  error,  ignor- 


ance, prejudice,  and  mischief  have  been 
concentrated  round  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Laws  alone:  and  even  now,  how 
little  are  their  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  ascertained!  Patient 
research,  and  attentive  observation,  and 
long  practical  dealing  with  the  subject, 
will  alone  disentangle  it  of  its  difficulties, 
and  present  us  with  the  truth. 


The  Manufacturing  Population  of  Eng'     v 
landf   by  P.    Gabkell,  Esq.— Mr.  Gas- 
kell  appears  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  manufacturing 
poor.     He  has  been   an  eye-witness  to 
their  privations,  their  labour,  their  social 
condition,  their  domestic  habits,  their  vir- 
tues (alas !  too  few),  and  their  vices,  and 
crimes,  and  misery  (alas  !  too  great).     The 
best  and  happiest  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturer was  when  his  work  was  perform- 
ed at  his  own  house,  assisted  by  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  his  family.     The  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  present  declension 
in  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the 
operatives,  are  not  their  poverty,  for  the 
family  of  the  manufacturing  labourer  earns 
what  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  more  than  double  of  what  is 
gained  by  the  agricultural.     It  is  not  the 
exhaustion  of  factory  labour;  it  is  not 
gross  ignorance,  nor  the  want  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of 
the  artisan  being  not  in  his  own  house, 
but  where  the  huge  machinery  is  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  guide;  it  has  arisen 
from  the  separation  of  families,  the  break- 
ing up  of  households,  the  mother  separat- 
ed from  the  daughter,  and  the  father  from 
the  son ;  the  dissolution  of  all  those  ties 
which  link  man's  heart  to  the  better  por- 
tion of  his  nature,  viz.  his  instincts  and 
social  affections,  and-which  being  pre- 
served in  a  healthy  and  natural  state,  can 
alone  render  him  a  respectable  and  virtu- 
ous member  of  society,  both  in  his  domes- 
tic relations,  and  his  capacity  of  a  citizen ; 
and  which  have  finally  led  him  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  pure  domestic  joys, 
and  to  seek  his  pleasures  and  his  excite- 
ments in  pursuits,  fatal  alike  to  the  health 
of  the  body  and  the  mind.     The  univer- 
sal application  of  steam  has  destroyed  do- 
mestic labour ;  has  congregated  its  victims 
in  towns ;  has  separated  families ;  lessened 
the  demand  for  human  strength ;  and  re- 
duced man  merely  to  be  the  slave  and  the 
feeder  of  the  gigantic    monster,  whieh 
night  and  day  still  pursues  its  unwearied 
task,  with  sinews  of  iron  that  never  tire, 
and  still  crying  out,  like  the  daughter  of 
the  horseleech,  **  Give,  give!" 


Social  Evils  and  their  Remedy^  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Taylor. — A  book  of  ex- 
cellent intention,  wrought  up  into  an  in- 
teresting narrative. 
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RecoUectiont  of  a  Chaperon^  by  Lady 
Dacre. — This  work,  consisting  of  several 
separate  stories,  is  written  with  great  dra- 
matic power,  great  elegance  of  description 
and  purity  of  taste.  The  interest  of  the 
different  narratives  is  well  concentrated; 
the  characters  are  clearly  and  happily  de- 
lineated ;  and  the  incidents  naturally  in- 
troduced. The  only  objection  which  we 
can  make  is  to  the  last  story,  that  of 
Ellen  Warehara.  It  is  so  full  of  sorrow, 
and  wretchedness,  and  calamity,  as  har- 
rowed our  hearts  to  the  very  centre  as  we 
read  it.  How  Lady  Dacre  could  have 
the  courage  calmly  and  leisurely  to  form 
and  delineate  such  a  picture  of  gratuitous 
misery,  of  unmerited  calamity,  we  cannot 
conceive.  The  great  incident,  too,  on 
which  it  turns,  that  of  a  false  report  of 
her  husband's  death  reaching  the  wife, 
and  her  subsequent  marriage  with  ano- 
ther, with  all  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  we  do  not  consider  sufficiently  pro- 
bable, to  have  induced  us  to  have  made  it 
the  hinge  on  which  an  history  should 
turn.  It  is  singular  that  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  a  contemporary  work,  that  of 
Lord  Midgrave's  "  Contrast."  Our  ob- 
jection lies  in  this  compass.  The  dread- 
ful and  repeated  shocks  of  sorrow,  disap- 
pointment, distress,  shame,  and  wretched- 
ness, in  all  their  varied  forms,  which  were 
suffered  by  the  person  who  is  the  heroine 
of  the  narrative,  were  so  great,  that  in  the 
course  of  nature  they  would  have  destroyed 
both  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  con- 
stancy and  feeling  of  the  mind .  There  are 
calamities  which  cannot  be  forgotten; 
afflictions  which  can  never  be  effaced ;  de- 
gradation which  nothing  can  obliterate; 
the  hopes  of  life  are  for  ever  indelibly  ex- 
tinguished ;  its  feelings  palsied ;  its  con- 
stancy and  power  shaken,  convulsed,  de- 
stroyed. From  this  there  can  be,  ought 
to  be  no  recovery :  all  attempts  to  reani- 
mate and  restore  are  vain.  Death  is  the 
only  comfort ;  and  the  grave  the  best  place 
of  refuge  from  despair.  It  is  in  wn  that 
Lady  Dacre  pours  a  fresh  stream  of  sun- 
shine and  gladness  over  Ellen  Wareham's 
afflicted  heart ;  we  feel  it  is  too  late.  She 
has  felt,  suffered  too  much.  Her  memory 
is  dark  with  the  shapes  of  sorrow  and  of 
guilt ;  filled  to  the  verge  with  tears,  and 
lamentation,  and  woe ;  and  her  returning 
prosperity  seems  like  an  unnatural  thing, 
— that  cannot  obliterate  the  past,  and 
therefore  that  can  effect  no  change  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  life.  The  leaf  is 
already  yellow  with  the  cold  and  wither- 
ing hand  of  autumn,  and  cannot  be  re- 
stored. 


vigour  of  imagination,  and  command  of 
higher  power  in  the  pathetic  and  sublime ; 
but  the  Didactic  demands  the  exercise  of 
the  finest  judgment,  and  the  most  finished 
taste.  It  derives  no  interest  from  narra- 
tive ;  it  does  not  arrest  attention  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenes,  and  the  importance 
of  its  events ;  it  pitches  its  tone  from  the 
commencement  m  a  Umer  key^  but  then, 
wiless  it  sustains  that  by  exquisite  beauty 
of  diction,  and  selection  of  thought,  it 
sinks  at  once  into  fiatness  and  mediocrity. 
Mr.  Michell  has  certainly  made  some 
considerable  advances  in  the  art  he  pro- 
fesses ;  and  he  may  do  much,  if  he  sedu- 
lously studies  the  great  poet^  his  prede- 
cessors, and  prunes  with  an  impartial  and 
unsparing  hand  the  luxuriant  offsets  of  his 
own  genius.  Mr.  Michell,  in  this  little 
volume,  has  written  more  verses  than 
Gray  and  Goldsmith  united.  Let  him 
consider  that;  not  to  depress  his  exer- 
tions, but  to  awaken  his  attention.  Let 
him  carefully  compare  his  own  poem  to 
one  of  Goldsmith's;  mark  in  what  they  dif- 
fer, and  profit  by  the  comparison.  We 
say  this  with  the  most  kind  and  friendly 
wishes  to  the  author,  and  to  his  future 


success. 


Essay  on  Woman,  by  Nicholas  Mi- 
chell.— Of  all  species  of  poetry  the  IH- 
dactic  is  perhaps  tlie  most  difficult  success- 
fully to  sustain:  other  kinds  require  greater 


The  Dream,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mrs. 
6£OAG£  Lenox  Conyngham.  —  Mr. 
Moxon*s  house,  in  Dover-street,  is  a  com- 
plete poetical  hive ;  and  Mrs.  Conyngham 
IS  one  of  his  Queen-bees.  We  shall  save 
our  readers  a  spoonful  of  the  honey.  The 
poem  is  called  the  Dream. 

*^  Distant  some  leagues  there  dwelt  spriest. 
To  whom  I  once  had  proved  a  friend  s 
His  gratitude  had  not  yet  ceased ; 
On  him  I  knew  I  could  depend^ 
To  bind,  in  secretness,  the  bands  [bands. 
Which,  like  our  hearts,  should  join  our 
I  had  resolved  to  claim  his  aid : 
And  when  she  solemnly  was  made- 
Enrapturing  thought !  my  own  for  ever. 
By  ties  no  earthly  power  could  sever. 
To  a  sequestered  spot  to  guide 
My  fugitive,  undoubting  bride,"  &c. 

There  are  several  other  poems  which 
follow :  as  <*  Woman's  Truth  ;**  "  Chorus 
of  Virgins ;"  **  Conradino;*'  "Departure  of 
Boabdil  from  Granada ;"  and  some  trans- 
lations from  the  German  of  Matthison ; 
all  which  prove  that  Mrs.  Conyngham  has 
a  flowing  poetical  vein,  and  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Moxon  has  come  down  with  a  good 
round  sum  for  these  elegant  effusions. 

System  of  Arithmetic,  comjtiledfbr  Mer* 
chant-Taylors'  School. — This  little  work 
of  Mr.  Clarke  is  clear,  accurate,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  in  no  branch  deficient ; 
and  may  be  recommended  safely  as  an  ad- 
mirable compendium  of  arithmetic.  Jt 
includes  the  rules  for  the  use  of  Loga- 
rithms, and  those  previous  to  the  coii|- 
menccment  of  Algebra. 
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General  Plan  of  that  part  of  London 
which  was  dettroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666  ;  shewing  also  the  present  state  thej'e- 
of;  constructed  from  authentic  documents 
and  recent  surveys.  By  Fbancis  Wi- 
8HAW,  CivU  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  Stow,  Mait- 
land,  or  Pennant,  although,  from  its  large 
size,  not  so  conveniently  formed  to  bind 
up  with  those  volumes  as  the  collector 
might  desire.  It  is,  however,  well  wor- 
thy a  place  in  the  folio  of  the  topogra. 
phical  antiquary,  and  others  who  desire 
to  possess  a  comparative  histoncal  sy- 
nopsis of  ancient  and  modem  London. 
The  buildings  of  ancient  London  are 
distinguished  by  a  dark  grey  tint;  the 
modern  erections  by  a  pink  shade.  Over 
against  every  remarkable  spot  or  founda- 
tion are  neatly  engraved  historical  notices. 
We  select  as  a  specimen  a  part  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  which  has  undergone 
much  alteration.  On  the  site  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  near  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  modem  building,  is  marked 
in  the  dark  tint,  St  Christopher's  Church. 
Against  Grocers*  Hall,  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bank,  we  have  this  note: 

"  For  many  years  Grocers'  Hall  served 
for  the  uses  of  the  Bank  of  England,  till 
the  erection  of  the  eastern  part  thereof 
in  Threadneedle-street.  For  the  western 
addition  to  the  Bank,  the  Church  of  St. 
Christopher  was  taken  down.  At  the 
west  end  of  Bank-buildings  stood  a  con- 
duit, on  which,  says  the  map,  was  an 
equestrian 'statue  of  Charles  the  Second." 
— The  prison,  called  the  Tun  in  Corahill, 
was  in  1401  converted  into  a  conduit, 
that  above  noticed,  "near  which  were 
erected  stocks,  a  cage,  and  pillory." — In 
1472  stocks  were  ordered  to  be  erected 
in  every  ward;  these  stocks  gave  name 
to  the  market  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  mansion-house,  where  "  also  stood 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woodchurch- 
lane.  The  present  Mansion-house  was 
one  of  Mr.  Dance's  architectiural  produc- 
tions ;  its  erection  cost  42,638/.  18*.  8^." 
A  market  was  held  in  Great  East- 
cheap,  which  was  afte^^vards  removed  to 
Leadenhall' square.  Leadenhall  was  built 
in  1419  by  Sir  Thomas  Eyre,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  com  to  be  given  to 
the  poor  in  times  of  necessity ;  see  note 
over  against  Eastcheap. — "  St  Peter's, 
Cornhill,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  Christian  Church  erected  in  Britain. 
To  the  northward  and  eastward  we  think 
the  map  might  have  been  advantageously 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fire. 
It  carries  us  only  to  the  entrance  of  Bi- 
slio'psgate-street ;  Gresham  College,  the 
magnificent  old  Hall,  Crosby  Place,  and 
other   buildings  in  that  line,  are  conse- 


quently unnoticed.  Neither  are  the  Tower, 
the  Mmories,  or  the  Crutched  Friars  in- 
cluded in  the  map.  The  line  of  the  city 
wall  is  broken  off  abruptly  a  little  east- 
ward of  Moor-gate,  so  that,  by  strictly 
keeping  to  the  ground  ravaged  by  com- 
bustion, we  have  not  a  complete  map  of 
ancient  London  within  the  walls  on  a 
plan  so  full  of  comparative  information. 

We  notice  one  or  two  omissions ;  thus 
we  are  told,-  "  the  New  Post  OflSce,  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  City,  is 
from  the  design  of  Sir  R.  Smirke.  It  is 
860  feet  in  length,  120  in  depth."--Not  a 
single  word  is  given  to  the  Collegiate 
Church  and  Sanctuary  of  St.  Mardn-le- 
Grand,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Post  Office  in  ancient  times,  and  whose 
privileges  so  much  annoyed  the  Citizens. 
It  is  true  that  the  Church  was  swept 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  temp. 
Edward  VI.  and  that  the  Sanctuary  pri- 
vileges were  annulled  by  enactments  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First ;  still  the 
liberty  of  St  Martin-le- Grand  existed  as 
an  appendage  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Westminster,  and  many  subterraneous 
vestiges  of  its  ecclesiastical  stmcture,  un- 
til  the  foundations  for  the  Post  Office 
were  excavated  about  1818.  The  con- 
duit at  the  end  of  Cheapside  was  erected 
in  1285,  and  stood  at  the  east  end  of  Pa- 
teraoster-row.  St.  Mi<:liael  at  the  Quern, 
ad  Bladum,  occupied  the  ground  formed 
into  an  angle  by  Paternoster-row  and 
Blow- Bladder  street  converging  into 
Cheapside.  Dowgate,  Gerrard's  Hall, 
Tower  Royal,  were  surely  places  worthy 
of  a  passing  historical  note;  we  do 
not  see  the  two  places  first  enumerated 
even  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  map. 
An  amplification  of  its  admirable  plan 
might  remedy  these  defects.  What  is 
known  of  Roman  London  might  be  desig- 
nated by  a  pale  blue  tint,  without  dis- 
turbing the  arrangement.  As  it  is,  no 
antiquary  should  be  without  this  Plan  of 
London  before  1666. 

The  embellishments  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Scott's  Poems,  now  in  the  course 
of  publication,  may  be  separately  pur- 
chased under  the  title  of  Illustrations  to 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
The  drawings  are  all  by  Turner ;  and  the 
first  Part  consists  of  twelve  landscapes, 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  talents  of 
that  eminent  artist  The  four  distant 
views  of  Carlisle,  Kelso,  Dryburgh,  and 
Melrose,  are  compositions  which  would 
fill  any  breadth  of  canvas,  but  are  deli- 
cately engraved  in  the  miniature  scale 
with  which  the  prints  of  the  Annuals 
have  now  made  us  familiar.  The  other 
subjects  are  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh,  the 
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famous  Castle  of  Carlavcrock,  and  others 
of  the  Border  fortalices  mentioned  in  the 
early  productions  of  Sir  Walter's  muse. 

Mr.  Tilt  has  also  commenced  a  series 
of  lUustrations  to  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  uniform  with  those  of 
Scott's  Novels  and  Byron's  Poetry,  which 
liave  already  proved  so  successful.  Two 
Parts  are  before  us  :  they  contain  views 
of  Brakesome  Tower,  Ben  Venue,  church 
at  lona,  Bhymer's  Tower,  Roslin  Castle, 
Braid  Hills,  and  the  Brig  of  Bracklinn  ; 
of  the  execution  of  which  we  need  say  no 
more,  than  that  they  are  of  uniform  excel- 
lence with  the  works  above-mentioned. 
Roslin  Castle,  by  Turner,  and  Braid  Hills, 
by  Calcott,  are  copied  from  the  Provin- 
cial Antiquities  of  Scotland :  to  this  ]Mr. 
Turner  recently  demurred  in  the  justice- 
room  at  the  Mansion  house ;  but  Mr.  Tilt, 
having  bought  the  copper-plates  of  the 
Provincial  Antiquities,  considers  himself 
entitled  to  the  copyright,  nor  do  we  think 
an  artist  can  fairly  reclaim  what  he  has 
already  sold.  To  the  views  are  added 
t^vo  imaginary  ]>ortraits  of  female  charac- 
ters ;  and  a  plate  of  the  armorial  healings 
of  the  combatants  of  Flodden  Field,  dis- 
posed in  a  painted  window,  in  front  of 
which  lies  the  armour  of  Lord  Marmion, 
— a  design  which  does  credit  to  the  taste 
and  antiquarian  knowledge  of  Mr.  W. 
Nixon.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in 
twelve  monthly  parts. 


The  Landscape  Ulnstrations  of  Ixyrd 
Byron^  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  subjects,  will  be 
extended  from  seventeen  numbers  to 
twenty-four,  an  armngement  which  we  are 
sure  can  hardly  displease  any  one  pur- 
chaser. Parts  XVn.  and  XVIH.  con- 
tain the  usual  quota  of  continental  beau- 
ties, with  views  of  Aberdeen  and  New- 
stead  Abbey,  and  a  portrait  of  Lady  Jersey. 


Picturesque  Mcmorialt  of  Salisbury ^ 
Parts  IV — VL  These  parts  contain 
nine  plates  and  nine  woodcuts,  continuing 
the  interesting  series  of  the  old  buildings 
of  one  of  our  ancient  cities,  and  pictorial 
reminiscences  of  those  portions  of  the 
cathedral,  devastated  in  the  last  century 
by  Wyatt.  The  most  interesting  vignette 
is  that  representing  the  residentiary  house, 
in  which  the  historian  Coxe  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  poet  Bowles.  The  latter 
has  added  some  picturesque  architectural 
ornaments,  and  has  erected  a  tal)let  in  the 
garden,  with  this  inscription  :  *<  M.  Gul"" 
Coxe,  Uteris  i)er  Europam  illustris,  W. 
L.  B.  Successor  his  aedibus  canonicis  P. 
wcccxxx."  And  on  a  dial  "  Quam  ju- 
cundi  prajteriere  dies  W.L.B.  Jan. 8, 1789. 

Obiit "     The  remark  of  Mr.  Hall  is 

just,  that  society  will  no  less  regret  a  be- 


nevolent man  than  an  accomplished  poet 
when  that  blank  shall  be  filled  up. 

The  **  Peep  into  Alfred  CrmvquUV* 
Folio,""  lets  us  into  the  productions  of  a 
ready  ])encil  and  a  mind  possessed  of 
considerable  humour,  and  when  the  hu- 
mourous sketches  of  George  Cruikshank 
are  in  the  book-case,  or  have  satiated,  will 
not  only  elicit  many  a  smile,  but  be  thought 
exceedingly  clever.  The  real  name  of 
the  artist  does  not  appear. 

Engravings  from  tlie  WorJcs  of  the  late 
Henry  Liverseege,  Parts  IV — VI.  There 
is  an  animation  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion about  the  works  of  this  artist,  iu  the 
absence  of  which  the  grace  of  a  Stotbard, 
the  grimaces  of  a  Smirke,  or  the  anatomi- 
cal disj)lay  of  a  Fuseli,  are  mere  manner- 
ism and  monotony.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Recruit  a  story  is  told  with  effect  equal 
to  Hogarth;  and  the  two  pictures  of 
Othello,  Desdemona,  and  lagoj  and  of 
Falstaff  and  Bardolph,  show  that  Liver- 
seege had  an  equally  just  conception  of 
the  graceful  and  the  humourous.  The 
P^alstaff  perhaps  has  been  often  equalled, 
though  seldom  surpassed;  but  never  be- 
fore was  the  bottle  nose  of  Bardolph  re- 
presented with  such  perfect,  natunU,  and 
military  precision. 


Part  VI.  of  the  line-engravings,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours^  con- 
tains: 1.  The  Bandit's  Daughter,  painted 
by  George  Cattermole,  engraved  by  Chas. 
Lewis ;  an  interior  full  of  figures,  which 
are  cleverlj^  grouped;  2.  Cambray  Oeu 
thedral,  an  iriterior  in  the  style  of  our  St. 
Paul's,  painted  by  C.  Wild,  engraved  by 
R.  Sands;  and  3,  Scotch  Peasants,  by 
Joshua  Cristall :  a  truly  graceful  compo- 
sition, and  engraved  with  great  delicacy 
by  F.  Engleheart.  And  here,  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  the  work  prematurely  ter- 
minates. It  is  certainly  somewhat  morti- 
fying that,  amidst  our  great  professions  of 
admiration  for  the  art  of  engraving,  works 
are  patronized  more  for  their  cheapness 
than  their  excellence,  whilst  the  best  are 
neglected  because  they  are  necessarily 
dear.  This  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
as  preferring  quantity  to  quality ;  because 
the  same  money  would  in  reality  purchase 
much  higher  gratification,  though  spread 
over  fewer  subjects.  We  will  trust,  how- 
ever, with  the  proprietors  of  this  work, 
whose  parting  address  is  written  with 
great  good  sense,  that  the  diffusion  of 
taste  by  means  of  the  multiplied  small 
prints,  may  "  eventually  lead  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  productions  of  which  the 
Station  may  be  proud,  and  counteract  that 
spirit  of  parsimony  of  which  our  legisla- 
ture  sets  the  example  in  all  that  concerns 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts." 
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Neto  Works  announced  fbr  Puhlication, 

Roman  Coins,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Roman  Coinage  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Empire  under  Constantine  Paleo- 
logos.     By  J.  Y.  Akerman. 

An  Essay  on  the  Roman  Villas  of  the 
Augustan  Age,  and  the  Remains  of  Ro- 
man Domestic  Edifices  discovered  in 
Great  Britain.     By  T.  Moule. 

Tliree  Lectures  on  Genealogy,  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1824; 
with  the  True  Origin  of  the  Family  of 
Howard,  from  an  unpublished  MS.  of 
Sir  W.  Dugdale ;  a  corrected  genealogy 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart;  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  science  of  Emblazonry; 
by  T.  C.  Banks,  author  of  the  Extinct 
Peerage. 

Also,  by  the  same  author,  The  honour 
and  dignity  of  Trade,  with  an  account  of 
the  families  of  nobility  raised  by  com- 
merce, and  a  memoir  of  the  Lord  Mayors 
and  Sheriffs  of  London. 

The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  or  the 
Mysteries  of  Budh  and  of  Budhism,  for 
the  first  time  unveiled.  By  H.  O'Brien, 
Esq.  Prize  Essay  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

James  the  Second.  By  M.  Capefigue, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Philip  Augustus. 

The  Lives  of  British  Actresses,  who 
have  intermarried  with  Noble  Families. 
By  Walter  Stubbs,  A.M. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States,  British,  America,  and  Mexico, 
to  the  Mines  of  Real  Del  Monte,  and  to 
the  Island  of  Cuba.    By  H.  Tudor,  Esq. 

Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman, 
in  search  of  a  Religion ;  with  notes  and 
illustrations. 

A  work  on  Latin  Epitaphs — De  Epi- 
taphio  Conscribendo,  Antiquorum  more. 

The  Family  Chaucer,  a  new  edition, 
with  notes,  of  the  "father  of  English 
poetry,"  in  which  the  objectionable  tales 
will  be  omitted,  the  orthography  moder- 
nized,  and  the  rhythmical  accentuations 
denoted,  &c.  By  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
Col,  Hodges*  Narrative  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  Portugal. 

A  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  duties 
of  the  Field  Engineer.  By  Capt.  J.  S. 
Macaulay. 

Fanaticism.  By  the  author  of  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm. 

Saint  Monday.  By  the  author  of  The 
Mechanic's  Saturday  Night. 

The  second  volume  of  Corn.  Law 
Rhymes. 
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A  Grammar  of  Astrology,  written  by 
Zadkiel  the  Seer. 

Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal.  By 
Miss  Pardoe. 

Bamadeston,  a  Tale  of  the  seventeenth 
centurjr. 

Cecil  Hyde,  a  novel. 

The  Language  of  Flowers. 

A  New  Map  of  the  Eye,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Germans ;  also  a  Synoptical 
Chart  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  Eye, 
By  Mr.  Curtis. 


Foreign  Literary  Intelligence. 

FRANCE. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  an  aca- 
demy, entitled  the  Prytaneum,  has  been 
founded  at  Menars-le- Chateau,  in  the 
Department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  by  the 
Prince  de  Chimay,  a  Belgian  title,  as  we 
are  informed.  The  classics  are  taught 
by  English  professors,  and  an  English 
Protestant  minister  is  attached  to  the 
institution. 

An  interesting  occurrence  lately  took 
place  at  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  in  Paris. 
A  young  man,  of  an  olive  complexion, 
speaking  very  pure  French,  though  with 
a  foreign  accent,  underwent  his  final  exa- 
raination,  and  obtained  his  diploma  as 
doctor.  He  is  a  Mussulman,  bom  at 
Cairo,  and  one  of  the  Egyptians  sent  to 
France  by  Mehemet  Ali.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  first  Mussulman  who  has  taken  a 
degree  in  Europe,  at  least  since  the  revi- 
val of  letters  in  the  West. 

M.  Sinisien,  a  Swede,  who  has  made 
many  attempts  to  manufacture  paper  from 
beet-root,  has  lately  published  an  essay  on 
that  subject,  printed  on  paper  of  his  in- 
vention. 

A  society  has  been  established  at  Tou- 
louse, for  the  jpublication  of  religious 
books  at  low  pnces.  They  propose  to 
undertake  the  printing  of  such  approved 
works  as  are  suggested  to  them,  or  for 
which  a  certain  demand  can  already  be 
depended  upon.  They  are  in  possession 
of  stereotype  plates  of  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Malan.  The  prices  at  which 
they  are  advertised  are  extremely  reason- 
able. 

Major  Lee,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  person  of  high  lite- 
rary attainments,  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  Life  of  Napoleon.  It  is  his  in- 
tention  to  notice  the  errors  of  preceding 
biographers  in  an  appendix,  which  will 
contain  a  critical  examination  of  the  work 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Amongst  the  recent  announcements  of 
English   works    on    religious    subjects. 
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translated  by  the  French  Protestants,  are 
Scott's  Sermon  on  Election,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers on  the  Evidence  and  Authority  of 
the  Christian  revelation  (translated  by  M. 
Vincent),  Paley's  Evidences  (by  M.  Le- 
vade),  Fletcher  of  Madelcy's  Address  to 
a  Serious  Reader,  Adams's  Private 
Thoughts,  and  Mr.  Blunt's  volume  on 
the  Life  of  St.  Peter. 

The  celebrated  Vidocq,  who  since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  police  department  has 
conducted  a  paper  manufactory,  has  just 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  kind  of  paper  from 
which  no  writing  or  print,  once  impressed, 
can  be  effaced,  or  altered,  without  the 
change  being  perceived.  The  Directors 
of  the  Stamp  Office  offered  a  premium 
for  such  a  discovery  some  time  ago.  It 
is  highly  to  M.  Vidocq's  credit,  that  all 
the  workmen  in  his  manufactory  are  dis- 
charged convicts,  whom  he  employs  from 
principle,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  rein- 
stating themselves  in  society  by  industry 
and  honesty. 

LONDON   UNIVERSITY. 

Oct.  1.     The  medical  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  opened  for  the  present  ses- 
sion.    Dr.  Grant  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  dwelt  on  the  gratifying  prospects 
of  the  institution.     The  debts  had  been 
paid  off  by  a  loan  of  4000/.  obtained  by 
the  mortgage  of  part  of  the  property  for 
five  years ;  and  it  was  fully  expected  the 
loan  would  be  redeemed  in  that  time. 
He  then  referred  to  the  application  which 
had  been  made  for  a  charter,  and  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  the  laws  grandng 
exclusive  rights  to  the   College  of  Sur- 
geons.    He  concluded  by  expatiating  on 
the  advantages  of  a  general   education, 
which  the  University  horded.    A  muni- 
ficent donation  of  1000/.  has  been  anony- 
mously  presented  to  the  University. 

EDUCATION. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  late 
session,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  has  addressed  a  circu- 
lar to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  eveiy 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  request- 
ing them  to  answer  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  aforesaid  Resolution,  which 
IS  as  follows :  '*  That  there  be  laid  before 
this  House  a  return  of  the  number  of 
schools  in  each  town,  chapelry,  or  extra- 
parochial  place ;  which  return,  after  stat- 
ing the  amount  of  the  population  of  the 
said  town  or  place,  according  to  the  last 
census,  shall  specify — 1.  Whether  the 
said  schools  are  infant,  daily,  or  Sunday 
schools.  2.  AVhether  they  are  confined, 
either  nominally  or  virtually,  to  the  use 
of  children  of  the  Established  Church,  or 
of  any  other  religious  denomination.  3. 
Whether  they  are  endowed  or  unendowed. 
4.  By  what  funds  they  are  supported,  if 


unendowed,  whether  by  payments  from 
the  scholars,  or  otherwise.  5.  Tbe  Doni* 
ber  and  sexes  of  the  scholars  in  each 
school.  6.  The  ages  at  which  the  chil- 
dren generally  enter,  and  at  which  they 
generally  quit,  the  schooL  7.  The  sala- 
ries and  other  emoluments  allowed  to  the 
masters  and  mistresses  in  each  school.' 
And  shall  also  distinguish,  8.  Thoee 
schools  which  have  been  established  since 
1818  ;  and  9.  Those  schools  to  which  a 
lending  library  is  attached." 

From  the  Quarterly  Extracts  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  it 
appears  that  during  the  last  three  months 
13  or  more  new  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished, 11  or  more  teachers  supplied,  and 
assistance  of  various  kinds  renaered  to  86 
schools. 

LECTURES   ON   ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  Britton  has  recently  been  lectur- 
ing on  Architecture  at  Bristol,  where  his 
name  was  well  known,  not  only  from  his 
"  Cathedral  Antiquities,**  but  from    an 
early  work  on  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe.     His  course  consisted  of  eight 
lectures ;  in  which  he  traversed  the  whole 
range  of  ancient  and  modem  architecture^ 
through  India,  Egypt,  America,  Greece^ 
Italy,  to  England,  and  at  length  came 
home  to  Bristol  itself,  where  the  circum- 
stance of  the  late  destructive  fire  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  express  his  hope 
that  the  consumed  parts  may  spring  forth' 
from  their  ruins  invested  >\dth  all  tbe  at- 
tributes of  utility  and  beauty.     He  re- 
marked that  Bristol  has  not  kept  pace 
^\dth  many  other  commercial  towns  in  its 
architectural  features ;  **  yet  public  spirit 
was  not  wanting  here,  as  was  proved  by  . 
the  new  entrance  lately  formed  from  the 
city  of  Bath,  with  its  neat  Gothic  toll- 
house— the  change  effected  in  the  bed  of 
the  river — and  the  rail-road  and  the  sus- 
pension bridge  now  projected."    It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  no  uniformity  of  de- 
sign has  hitherto  been  arranged  for  the 
sides  of  Queen- square.  Mr.  Britton  like- 
wise urged  upon  the  Bristolians  the  re- 
storation of  the  epire  of  Redcliffe  church, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  would  cer- 
tainly materially  add  to  the  ornament  of 
the  city. 

In  alluding  to  the  town-hall  at  Bir- 
mingham, at  present  in  the  course  of 
erection,  Mr.  Britton  mentioned  that  it 
was  agreed  to  be  built,  by  Messrs.  Han- 
son and  Welsh,  for  18,000/.  in  eighteen 
months,  although  it  could  not  have  been 
raised  in  London  for  less  than  50,0001. 
Great  use  is  made  of  iron  for  the  pilktfs, 
rafters,  &c. ;  the  earth  excavated  was  suit- 
able for  bricks ;  the  exterior  is  of  Angle- 
sea  stone,  and  the  slabs  formed  by  ma^- 
nery.  It  will  be  140  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide ;  and  its  extreme  height  83  feet. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the 
variety  of  general  iufonuation  and  anec- 
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dote  which  Mr.  Britton  introduced ;  and 
must  conclude  by  remarking  that  his  lec- 
tures appear  to  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  were  well  attended. 

BRISTOL  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITERARY 
SOCIETY. 

Od.n,  At  the  first  meeting  two  in- 
teresting papers  were  read ;  oue  being 
**  Observations  on  the  priority  and  origi- 
nal locality  of  the  Inner  Circles  at  Stone- 
henge,  derived  chiefly  from  their  geologi- 
cal character,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Cony- 
beare ;  the  other,  ^*  On  the  causes  of  the 
great  size  of  extinct  animals,  compared 
with  the  living  ones,"  by  Dr.  Riley. 

GWENT  AND  DYVED  ROYAL  EISTEDDVOD. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  hall  at 
Cardifl!^,  on  the  29th  of  August,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  preliminary  steps  for 
holding  an  Eisteddvod  in  that  town  next 
year,  under  the  special  patronage  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  the  Princess  Victoria.  The  Marquis 
of  Bute  kindly  consented  to  accept  the 
office  of  president,  and  gave  a  donation  of 
100/.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme  and 
T.  W,  Booker,  esq.  were  appointed  ho- 
norary secretaries.  Mr.  Taliesen  Wil- 
liams (ab  lolo)  was  appointed  Welsh  cor- 
respondent, and  Mr.  John  Parry,  Bardd 
Alaw,  conductor.  The  bards  and  min- 
strels are  to  assemble  in  the  keep  of  the 
ancient  castle,  which  will  be  fitted  up  for 
the  occasion.  The  oratorio  will  be  in 
the  church,  the  concerts  given  at  the  spa- 
cious town-haU,  and  the  ball  at  tlie  Car- 
diff Arms  Assembly  Rooms;  and  the 
festival  altogether  is  expected  to  be  a 
most  splendid  one. 

Among  the  subjects  proposed  for  prize 
poems,  essays,  &c.  are  the  following  in- 
teresting ones:— An  Ode,  in  Welsh,  on 
the  British  Druids : — an  Essay,  in  Welsh, 
on  an  historical  subject: — a  Poem,  in 
Welsh,  on  Cardiff  Castle: — a  paper  on 
the  minerals  of  the  counties  of  Glamor- 
gan and  Monmouth,  with  the  benefit 
arising  from  them  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  points  of  \'iew: — an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  castles  in  Glamorgan 
and  Monmouth  shires: — Essays,  in  Welsh 
and  English,  on  Welsh  poetry.  A  mi- 
niature silver  harp  will  be  awarded  to  the 
best  performer  on  the  triple-stringed,  or 
Welsh  harp.  A  silver  medal  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  best  performer  on  the  single- 
stringed  harp,  without  pedals.  A  medal 
will  be  also  given  to  the  best  singer  of 
Pennillion,  with  the  Welsh  harp. 

During  the  Eisteddvod,  medals  and 
premiums  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
Englynion  (stanzas)  on  various  subjects, 
which  will  be  proposed  at  the  time. 


NEW   INVENTIONS. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Colchester,  has  invented 
a  steam-vessel  upon  a  very  novel  plan ; 


not  having  any  paddle-wheels,  but  being 
propelled  with  extremely  simple  yet  effec- 
tive machinery  fixed  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel ;  perfectly  secure  from  injury,  com- 
bining every  advantage  of  acceleration  by 
steam -^ower  with  the  free  and  effectual 
use  of  sails,  equally  available  for  sea 
voyages  or  for  inland  navigation,  and  pos- 
sessing  a  facility  of  adaptation  to  vessels 
already  built,  without  any  alteration  in 
their  form.  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
peller, Mr.  Hale  employs  a  very  ingenious 
apparatus  for  reversing  the  movement,  or 
regulating  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  helmsman,  without  re- 
ference to  the  engineer,  and  affording, 
besides,  a  protection  against  stranding. 
Its  powers  are  shortly  to  be  exhibited  in 
St.  Katherine*s  Docks. 

William  Gall,  wright,  in  Arbroath,  has 
constructed  a  pair  of  self-acdng  fanners, 
which,  without  the  aid  of  man,  sift  wheat, 
com,  &c.  The  simplicity  of  the  inven- 
tion  is  astonishing.  By  a  funnel  of  sheet 
iron  the  wheat  descends  upon  an  iron 
wheel  full  of  brackets ;  the  wheel  is  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  the  moment  the 
wheat  falls  the  wheel  revolves  and  throws 
the  wheat  into  a  pair  of  fanners  on  the 
flat  below.  On  the  outside  of  the  iron 
wheel  is  a  wooden  one,  and  over  it  is  a 
belt  attached  to  the  fly-wheel  of  the  fan- 
ners, which  impels  them,  and  so  long  as 
a  particle  of  wheat  is  left  the  machine 
moves  and  throws  it  out. 

A  gunsmith  at  Irelles,  in  Belgium,  of 
the  name  of  Montigny,  has  latterly  naade 
some  highly  successful  experiments  in 
the  presence  of  several  officers,  with  a 
musket  of  a  new  construction,  for  which 
he  has  taken  out  a  patent.  The  charge 
is  inserted  at  the  breech.  He  loaded  and 
fired  21  times  in  three  minutes,  whilst 
three  experienced  hands  with  rifles  were 
not  able  to  load  more  than  14  times  alto- 
gether in  the  same  interval. 

Glass  being  one  of  the  most  sonorous 
bodies,  the  Swedish  chemists  have  expe- 
rimented to  replace  metal  clocks  with 
those  of  glass.  The  first  attempt  has 
been  successful,  and  the  clock,  the  result 
of  it,  gives  out  a  more  perfect  and  harmo- 
nious sound  than  from  those  of  metaL 
One  of  these  clocks,  recently  made,  is  six 
feet  in  diameter,  a  size  which  wiU  not  be 
considered  surprising,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  there  was  blown  at  Leith  in 
1711  a  glass  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  two 
English  bushels. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  Sir,  Chas. 
Dance,  the  patentee  of  the  steam-carriage 
which  has  been  running  for  six  or  seven 
days  between  London  and  Greenwich, 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  French 
Government,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  are  desirous  of  establishing  steam- 
carriages  in  France,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  mail. 
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SHROPSHIRE  DRAWINGS 
AND  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS. 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  valuable 
collections  of  the  late  JVIr.  David  Parkes 
were  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Tisdale,  at 
Shrewsbury.     A  4to  MS.  entitled  "Re- 
mains of  Antiquities,  &c.  in  Shrewsbury," 
produced  6/. Nine  volumes  of  MS.  en- 
titled **  Views  of  Churches,  Monumental 
Inscriptions,  &c.  in   Shropshire,"   (con- 
taining all  the  churches  in  the  county  ex- 
cepting six)  very  beautifully  executed,  84^ 
Both  these  were  bought  by  Mr.  Arch^ 
deacon  Butler. — Eleven  books,  contain- 
ing all  the  original  sketches  in  the  pre- 
ceding nine  volumes,  and  many  others, 
10/.   10*.    Eddowes. — Two  volumes  of 
MS.    "Memorandums  of  Persons  and 
Events,  1816  to  1833,"  51.  lOi.  Pidgeon. 
— "  Select  Memorandums,"  31.  9i.    Wil- 
liams.— Quarto  volume  of  original  draw- 
ings of  churches,  castles,  monuments,  and 
antiquities  in  Wales,  2L  Williams.     The 
most  valuable  of  Mr.   Parkes's  collec- 
tions  were  his   drawings.      His  MSS. 
in  other  respects  were  not  near  so  exten- 
sive as  by  the  catalogue  would  have  been 
supposed.      With  regard  to  Shropshire 
MSS.  the  most   extensive  antiquarian, 
topographical,    and   geneological   collec- 
tions were  those  of  the  late  Wm.  Myt- 
ton,  esq.  but  many  of  the  volumes  once 
forming  this  collection  are  believed  to  be 
scattered.     Next  in  extent,  but  far  sur- 
passing them  in   literary   and    intrinsic 
merit  and  value,  are  those  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  B.  Blakeway,  who  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  collections  for  a  county  his- 
tory.     In  forming  his  materials  he  had 
the  loan  of  all  that  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Mytton,  together  with  the  MSS.  of  the 
late   Rev.   Francis  Leighton,   who  had 
himself  intended  to  form  a  county  his- 
tory, as  mentioned  in  the  memoir  of  him 
in  Gent.  Mag.  1813,  ii.  39a     The  latter 
gentleman's  MSS.  still  remain  along  with 
those  of  Mr.  Blakeway.     The  next  col- 
lection in  extent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  (on  account  of  the  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  the  views  of  the  mansions, 
churches,   and   monuments  are  finished, 
and  the  inscriptions  thereon  recorded)  are 
those  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Williams, 
M.  A.  now  in  the  possession  of  his  sister. 
Following  these,  the  most  valuable  are 
the  collections  of  Mr.  G.  Morris,  which 
include  a  complete  copy  of  the  Heralds* 
Visitation  of    1623.     To  this   he   has 
added  all  those  genealogies  which  are  in 
the  previous  Visitations,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  but  partial  one  of  1663.    The 
whole  of  these  he  has  for  some  time  been 
arranging  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
**  Genealogical  History  of  the  County  of 
Salop."    Two  folio  volumes  are  nearly 


finished,  but  it  is  supposed  it  will  take  at 
least  three  more  to  complete  it* 

The  Rev.  Canon  Newling,  who  ia  a 
native  of  Shropshire,  but  resides  at  lich- 
field,  has  a  most  valuable  and  extensive 
collection  of  Shropshire  pedigrees. 

Mr.  G.  Morris  has  also  made  extendve 
collections  relating  to  the  antiquities  and 
topography  of  the  county,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  Shropshire  portraits  and 
prints,  containing,  as  fisur  as  Shropshire  is 
concerned  (to  which  he  strictly  confines 
himself)  the  best  known  to  exist. 

Next  to  Mr.  Morris's  may  be  ranked 
those  of  T.  F.  Dukes,  esq.  who  has  for 
many  years  amused  himself  in  collectii^ 
every  thing  connected  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Shropshire,  to  which  he  has  added 
many  drawings,  and  collected  a  consider- 
able number 'of  engraved  portraits  and 
views.  £.  £. 


Some  important  Roman  ruins  have 
cently  been  discovered  near  Treves,  on 
the  highest  bank  of  the  Kyll,  between 
Pelm  and  Gerolstein.  Coins  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  have  been  found,  besides 
human  masks  in  terra  cotta,  parts  of  sta- 
tues, and  a  stone  bearing  an  inscription  of 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  which  it 
pertained,  to  Lucina,  by  Marc  Vict.  Po- 
lenus,  in  the  consulate  of  Glabrio  and 
Torquatus.  Further  excavations  are  in 
progress. 

The  labourers  employed  in  excavating 
the  new  approach  to  Falkirk  from  the 
east,  discovered  a  rudely  hewn  stone  with 
certain  characters  upon  it,  whidi  was  >at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  relic,  from 
the  spot  where  it  was  found,  being  only 
about  eighty  paces  north  from  Graham's 
Dyke.  It  appears  that  it  was  embedded 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  hill  called  Claddin's  Brae,  and 
in  shape  it  perfectly  resembles  one  of  the 
ballusters  used  in  supporting  the  flat 
stones  in  church-yards.  Upon  one  side 
are  the  letters  OCTO  and  AX  D,  with 
the  date  531. 

M.  de  St.  Sauveur,  the  French  Consul 
at  Salonica,  has  lately  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  some  antique  Greek 
marbles,  found  in  Macedonia.  They 
consist  of  heads  of  divinities  and  kinss, 
funereal  monuments,  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  a  colossal 
bust,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Persius,  the 
last  king  of  Macedon,  and  a  colossal  sta- 
tue of  Diana.  His  Majeshr  has  sent  them 
to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  has 
presented  to  M.  de  St.  Sauveur  in  return^ 
a  magnificent  dessert  service  of  Sevres 
porcelain. 

The  very  andent  and  spacious  strop* 
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ture  of  St.  John's  Hill,  Shrewsbury,  in 
modern  times  occupied  as  a  theatre,  has 
been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  walls 
were  more  than  four  feet  thick ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  passages  having  been  cut 
out  of  the  walls,  they,  as  well  as  the  roof, 
were  utterly  dangerous ;  and  some  deaths 
were  occasioned  in  June,  1821,  by  the 
falling  of  a  wall.  When  or  by  whom  the 
structure  was  built  is  unknown.  Phillips, 
in  his  History  of  Shrewsbury  (published 
in  1798),  states;  that  in  the  year  1326  it 
was  then  "  in  the  possession  of  John  de 
Charlton,  Lord  of  Powis,  who  obtained 
leave  of  King  Edward  to  fortify  it  with  a 


wall  of  stone  embattled."  This  Hall  wag 
afterwards  granted  to  the  family  of  War- 
ing, at  1^9,  ^d.  rent.  In  taking  down  this 
ancient  structure,  nothing  of  importance 
has  been  discovered,  except  a  few  Gothic 
tiles,  and  ancient  pipes  for  smoking.  A 
human  skull  was  found  in  the  roof,  and 
some  consternation  was  visible  among  the 
workmen,  who  expected  thence  to  trace 
a  horrid  murder.  But  it  had  been  used 
for  Hamlet's  grave-digger,  or  other  thea- 
trical representations.  Mr.  Bennett,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Worcester  and  other  thea- 
tres, is  about  to  erect  a  new  theatre  on 
this  spot. 


SELECT  POETRY. 

«  WE  HAVE  BEEN  FRIENDS  TOGETHER." 


Attempted  in  Latin 

WE  have  been  friends  together, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade ; 
Since  first  beneath  the  chesnut  trees 

In  infancy  we  play'd. 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  friends  together — 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  gay  together; 

We  have  laugh'd  at  little  jests ; 
For  the  fount  of  Hope  was  gushing 

Warm  and  joyous  in  our  breasts. 
But  Laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip^ 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  gay  together — 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now? 

We  have  been  sad  together; 

We  have  wept  bitter  tears,  [ber'd 

O'er  the  grass-grown  graves  where  slum- 

The  hopes  of  early  years. 
The  voices  which  are  silent  there 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow ; 
We  have  been  sad  together — 

Oh  I  what  shall  part  us  now  ? 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 


Rhymety  to  the  tame  Air* 

S  UB  sole  nos,  sub  umbra, 

Una  juncta  ^umus. 
Ex  quo  sub  castaneis  primiim 

Infantes  lusimus. 
Sed  friget,  heu !  cor  jam  tuum, 

Nubes  fronti  impendet— 
Tam  arct^  junctos  una, 

Mera  vox  nos  divellet? 


Laetati  sumus  una,  et 

Joculis  corrisimus ; 
Pectori  nam  que  incalcscens  spes 

Saliebat,  ceu  rivus. 
Fugerunt  te  risus,  eheu ! 

Os  tetrichm  riget — 
Toties  Isetatos  unl. 

Mera  vox  nos  divellet? 

Tristes  amaras  uni 

Lacr3rmas  confudimus, 
Animarum — quAm  caranim ! 

Ad  sepulcra  ut  flevimus. 
Juberent  mutse  ibi  voces 

Frontem  explicare  te— 
Contristatos  un^  poterit 

Quid  nos  divellere  ? 

Cestr,  Apr.  1832.      Frs.  Wrangham. 


TO   GENOA. 

(From  Gaetan,  PasseriniJ 

GENOVA  mia,  se  con  asciutto  ciglio 
Piegato  e  guasto  il  tuo  bel  corpo  io 

miro, 
Non  e  poca  pietsL  d'ingrato  figlio. 
Ma  nibelle  mi  sembra  ogni  sospiro. 

La  maesta  di  tue  mine  ammiro, 

Trofei  della  costanza  e  dal  consiglio: 
E  ovunque  volgo  il  passo,  e  il  quando- 

Incontro  il  tuo  valor  nel  tuo  periglio. 

Piii  val  d'ogni  vittoria  un  bel  soflfrire ! 
E  contra  gli  osti  la  vendetta  fai 
Con  vederti  distrutta  e  nol  sentire : 

Anzi  girar  la  Liberia  mirai 
E  baciarlieta  ogni  ruinae  dire : 
Ruine  si,  ma  servitii  non  mai ! 


FAIR  GENOA,  though  with  a  tearless 

eye,  [template. 

Thy  maim'd  and  broken  form  I  con- 
Yet  have  I  drawn  the  heart-revolting 

sigh 
Of  a  not  ingrate  offspring ;  for  the  state 
And  grandeur  of  thy  ruins  are  innate 
Trophies  of  counsel  and  firm  constancy; 
Each  truant  footstep,  each  wild  look 

relates 
Tales  of  thy  valour  to  the  ])asser-by. 
Oh  Loneliness !  beyond  the  circumstance 
And  pomp  of  victory,  wilt  thou  a  blast 
Draw  down  of  vengeance  on  our  foes ! 

perchance 
ffe  may  behold  feir  Liberty,  down-cast 
No  longer,  hail  thee  rising  from  her 

trance,  [to  the  last ! 

Ruined  and  desert,  but  free,  free  even 
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HOLLAND. 

On  the  21st  Oct,  the  King  of  Holland 
opened  the  Session  of  the  Chambers  of 
the  States  GeneraL  In  his  speech  he 
complains  of  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  be  is  still  placed,  and  obsen^es 
that  the  negociations  consequent  upon  the 
Belgian  insurrection  have  not  yet  led  to 
a  final  settlement.  Although  the  finances 
of  the  country  are  asserted  to  be  in  a  good 
state,  his  Dutch  Majesty  laments  die  pres. 
sure  of  the  times,  and  concludes  his  speech 
with  a  hope  that  he  shall  soon  be  relieved 
from  his  present  state  of  uncertainty  as 
regards  "  the  southern  provinces." 

SPAIN, 

The  King  of  Spain  died  on  the  29th  of 
Sept  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
aged  49.  In  conformity  with  his  last  will, 
the  Queen  Dowager  nas  been  declared 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
Queen  Isabella,  who  is  only  three  years 
of  age.  The  Queen  Regent  has  issued  a 
manifesto  declaratory  of  the  principles  on 
which  she  intends  to  govern  the  kingdom. 
In  this  manifesto  she  expresses  her  iuten- 
tion  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  crown,  so 
as  to  transmit  it  to  the  Queen  unim- 
paired, and  to  oppose  all  *^  dangerous  in. 
novations.** 

Notwithstanding  the  will  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  recent  law  for  abrogating  the  Salic 
law,  and  consequendy  cutting  off  the  suc- 
cession of  the  infimt  Don  Carlos  and  his 
children,  there  is  every  probalnlity  of  a 
civil  war.  Don  Carlos  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Spanish  people,  declaring 
his  rights,  and  calling  upon  them  to  rally 
round  the  altar  and  the  throne.  He  has 
been  proclaimed  King  in  the  Biscayan 
provinces.  The  Marquis  de  Valdespina,  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  bigotry  and  de- 
votion to  the  Pretender,  entered  Bilboa 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  the 
priesthood  and  peasantry,  who  assembled 
from  the  neighbouring  country.  At  Vit- 
toria  the  Carlist  flag  has  been  hoisted,  and 
the  feeble  garrison  expelled.  The  Madrid 
Gazette  also  admits  that  Carlist  raove- 
fnents  had  taken  place  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  contest  in  Portugal  may  now  be 
considered  as  terminated;  the  forces  of 
Miguel  having  been  effectually  repulsed. 
It  appears  that  on  the  Hth  of  September 
Marshal  Bourmont  hazarded  another  at- 
tack upon  Lisbon,  and  met  with  a  severe 
repulse.  His  troops  advanced  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  attempted  to  carry 


the  Fort  of  St.  John,  but  were  driven 
back  with  considerable  loss.  The  FVeneh 
officers  thus  finding  all  hopes  of  suooeu 
at  an  end,  on  the  24th  sent  in  their  reaig. 
nations,  and  proceeded  on  the  STtli  to- 
wards Spain  by  Abrantes. 

On  the  22nd  of  Sept.  the  young  queen 
Donna  Maria  landed  at  Lisl>on,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
The  City  of  Waterford  steamer,  having 
on  board  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Braganza 
and  the  Queen  of  Portugal's  suite,  and 
their  Majesries*  jewels,  plate,  wardrobe, 
and  baggage,  to  the  amount  of  QO^OOOI, 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  breakers 
near  Peniche,  and  her  crew  of  85  men 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Mjgoeiites.  The 
ladies  and  passengers  arrived,  however, 
safely  on  the  28th  of  Sept  in  the  capital, 
and  much  of  the  lost  property  has  been 
recovered. 

On  the  10th  of  Oct.  a  sanguinary  and 
decisive  contest  took  place  before  Lis« 
bon.  It  appears  t^t  the  Migudiites  had 
raised  redoubts,  and  were  about  to  plant 
a  formidable  battery  of  artillery  against 
the  city.  Don  Pedro,  perceiving  the  in- 
tention of  the  enemy,  sallied  out  on-  the 
10th  inst.  with  his  teoops,  in  four  co- 
lumns, two  of  which  attacked  the  Miguel- 
ites,  amounting  to  7000  men.  The  ktter 
were  driven  from  all  their  positions.  On 
the  following  day,  the  11th,  they  rallied, 
but  were  again  repulsed.  Don  Miguel 
fled  from  the  palace  of  Lunivar,  leaving 
there  all  the  carriages  and  what  he  had 
taken  from  the  Patriarchal  and  Ajnda 
Palace,  and  even  his  toilet  The  Mi- 
guelite  troops  were  pursued  as  iar '  as 
Santarem,  where  they  made  a  stand,  but 
after  five  hours  fighting  were  driven  from 
the  town ;  and,  according  to  letters  of  the 
19th  Oct.  were  in  full  retreat  towards 
Elvas,  closely  pursued  by  the  victorious 
Pedroites. 

TUEKEY. 

A  dreadful  conflagration  has  laid  at 
least  the  sixth  part  of  Constantinople  in 
ashes.  The  destruction  extended  to  2000 
houses,  1000  shops,  and  ill  mills;  but 
it  is  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Government,  order  was 
maintidned  in  the  midst  of  the  confla- 
gration, and  that  energetic  measures  had 
been  anopted  for  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
cendiaries. 

AFBICA. 

The  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  determined  to 
send  ail  expedition  to  ei^eavour  to  eXf 
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plore  some  of  tbc  unknown  re^ons  to- 
wards the  centre  of  Africa.  The  ma- 
nagement of  it  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  assistant  staff 
surgeon,  who  has  already  been  a  great  tra- 
veller in  different  parts  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  frontiers. 

AMERICA. 

There  are  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  factories  for  spinning  cotton-yarn  in 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of  ca- 
pital employed  in  them  is  about  eight 
million  pounds  sterling;  and  their  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  amounts  to  se- 
venty-eight millions  of  pounds  weight. 

A  fierce  civil  war,  and  a  scourge  almost 
as  terrible,  the  cholera,  are  both  raging 
in  Mexico.  An  insurrection  has  broken 
out  against  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 


dent, Santa  Anna,  headed  hj  Generals 
Arista  and  Duran.  The  armies  on  both 
sides  suffer  dreadfully  from  the  cholera ; 
that  of  Santa  Anna  lost  2,000  men  out 
of  4,000  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  insurgent  forces  were 
equally  heavy.  At  the  date  of  the  last 
accounts,  all  warlike  operations  were  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
terrible  disease. 

A  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Colom- 
bian Government  has  been  detected  at 
Bogota.  The  night  of  the  23d  July  last, 
was  fixed  for  making  the  attempt  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  out  of  seventy 
conspirators,  sixty-five  were  arrested. — 
A  Colonel  was  shot  in  pursuing  one  of 
them.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  the  trial  of  the  plotters ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  July  all  was  again  tranquil. 


DOMESTIC    OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  has  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  the  11th  of 
Oct.  addresses  were  presented  by  the 
corporation  of  Dublin  and  the  University. 

Oct.  15.  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners held  a  meeting  in  Dublin  Castle, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  mode  of 
inquiry  best  calculated  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  tbc  Legislature  regarding  the  state 
of  the  poor  of  this  country,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  providing  for  them  a  legal 
provision.  They  have  prepared  sets  of 
queries  to  be  forwarded  to  individuals 
whose  local  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  the  Mendicity,  the  Houses  of  In- 
dustry, and  other  existing  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  qualify  them  to 
afford  correct  information. 


SCOTLAND. 

The  fanatic  ravings  of  the  followers  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Irving  appear  to  be  carried 
to  an  extraordinary  height  in  Edinburgh. 
A  Mr.  Tait  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
high  priests,  at  whose  altar  these  **  mani- 
festations,*' as  they  are  called,  are  princi- 
pally carried  on.  So  great  has  been  the 
excitement,  that  on  Sunday  he  has  been 
obliged  to  prohibit  strangers  entering  his 
chapel.  The  two  great  actors  in  these 
miserable  spectacles,  are  men  named  Car- 
lyle  and  Anderson,  who  now  utter  their 
ravings  in  the  open  streets. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM   VARIOUS  PARTS  OF 
THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Corporation  Commissioners  are 
proceeding  with  the  utmost  activity  in 
their  researches  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and  in  very  few  instances  have  they  met 
with  opposition.      The    Corporation  of 


Leicester,  however,  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  their  recorder,  Mr.  Serjeant  GouJ- 
burn,  have  refused  to  supply  the  Corpo- 
ration Commissioners  with  documents 
which  the  latter  required  relative  to  the 
money  concerns  of  their  body— especially 
a  copy  of  a  certain  mortgage  of  corpora, 
tion  property,  to  the  amount  of  10,000^ 
The  Corporation  have  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions,  ex|^anatory  of  their  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  produce  certain  do- 
cuments, and  to  submit  to  personal  ex- 
amination. The  principal  reason  they 
give  is,  that  the  examination  is  publicly 
conducted,  and  may  be  made  the  instru-. 
ment  of  exciting  party  feelings  a^inst  the 
members  of  the  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration Commissioners,  therefore,  in.* 
vited  the  evidence  of  all  persons  whose 
testimony  could  best  supply  their  place. 

The  intention  of  his  late  Majesty  Geo* 
the  Third  (see  vol.  ijcxx,  ii.  6201,  of  re- 
storing that  ancient  and  honourable  insti- 
tution, the  Knights  of  Windsor,  to  itfk 
original  state  of  respectability,  has  at 
length  been  completed.  By  a  warrant  of 
his  Majesty  King  William  the  4thy  dated 
the  17th  ot  September,  it  is  declared,  that 
'*  Taking  into  our  royal  consideration, 
that  the  several  persons  who  are  now  oo 
the  royal  foundation,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  private  or  lower  foundation,  have  re- 
spectively served  as  officers  in  our  army^ 
bearing  our  royal  commission,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  alter  the  designation  of  the 
several  persons  aforesaid,  and  we  do  here- 
by declare  and  ordain,  that  they,  and  those 
who  may  be  appointed  to  succeed  to  their 
places,  shall  heqceforward  and  upon  all 
occasions  be  designated  as  **  Military 
Knights  of  Windsor.** 

From  Manchester,  and  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  we  learn  that  trade  has  not 
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been  so  active  since  1825.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  the  iron  districts. 
Contracts  rise  every  day,  and  numerous 
blast  furnaces  are  being  erected  in  all  direc- 
tions of  those  districts.  The  great  increase 
of  business  has  been  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portionate rise  in  the  wages  of  labour.  At 
Liverpool,  active  preparations  are  making 
for  enterprises  in  the  China  trade. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway 
shares  on  which  109Z.  U.  4J.  have  been 
paid,  are  at  297/.  10a.  The  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  shares,  on  which 
100/.,  have  been  paid,  are  at  210/.  The 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  shares,  on 
which  10/.  have  been  paid,  are  selling  at 
11/.  lOi.  The  London  and  Birmingham 
shares,  on  which  5/.  have  been  paid,  are 
selling  at  7/.  lOs,  The  two  latter  are 
only  in  progress. 

A  question  has  been  raised  at  York  as 
to  the  practicability  of  improving  the 
channel  of  the  river  Ouse,  below  that 
city,  so  as  to  admit  sea-borne  vessels,  of 
considerable  burden,  by  aid  of  the  giant 
Steam.  The  Merchants'  Company  of 
York  appear  to  have  taken  the  matter  up, 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  its  being 
carried  into  effect.  At  a  late  meeting, 
extracts  were  read  from  charters  and  do- 
cuments commencing  so  early  as  1118, 
and  coming  down  to  1726,  which  not  only 
proved  that  York  was  formerly  a  port, 
but  also  that  it  was  very  extensively  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce. 

An  important  discovery  of  an  extensive 
bed  of  iron  ore  has  recently  been  made 
upon  the  estate  of  H.  Fazakerly,  Esq.  of 
Gillibrand-hall,  near  Ckorley,  The  veins 
are  strong,  and  four  inches  thick)  some 
pieces  of  the  ore  have  weighed  1  cwt. 
each.  The  bed  runs  from  20  yards  on 
the  crop  to  100  yards  deep;  and  from 
the  borings  already  made,  it  extends  300 
acres.  Some  of  the  ore  has  been  smelted, 
and  the  metal  proves  of  good  quality ; 
and  as  Chorley  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  coal-bed,  employment  will  thus  be 
given  to  a  great  number  of  previously 
half-idle  hands. 

A  very  rich  vein  of  copper  has  lately 
been  discovered  beneath  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  gasometer  at  Tavistock,  In 
excavating  a  portion  of  the  ground,  in 
order  to  form  a  cellar  for  the  reception  of 
coal,  the  workman  employed  found  the 
soil  a  short  depth  below  the  surface  so 
extremely  hard  as  to  almost  defy  his  ut- 
most strength  and  skill  in  removing  it* 
Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that  several  of  the  pieces  he  had  de* 
tached  were  strongly  impregnated  with 
copper,  and  upon  still  further  prosecut- 
ing the  discovery,  a  fine  rich  vein  has 
been  detected,  which  has  since  yielded  not 
less  than  400/.  worth  of  this  metal. 


On  investigating  the  drcumstiiiees  «f ' 
the  loss  of  the  ^rl  of  Wemyss  ttmaa^ 
packet  (see  p.  26S\  Mr,  Wm.  Newman 
Reeve,  son-in-law  of  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, has  been  committed  to  prison  on  a 
charge  preferred  against  him  by  the  hoc* 
band  of  Mrs.  Pyne,  one  of  the  ladies. 
drowded  in  the  cabin,  for  taking  a  purse 
with  its  contents  from  the  person  of  his 
wife  or  daughter-in-law,  and  stealing  their 
ornaments  from  their  persons  on  the  dedc 
of  the  vessel  whilst  the  bodies  were  yet 
warm. 

Sept  21.  An  eirolosion  took  plaee  in 
the  low  bottom  of  Bella  Pit,  near  fPitrk' 
ington,  Cumberland,  belonging  to  H. 
Curwen,  Esq.  by  which  no  less  than  13 
human  beings  were  sacrificed.  At  the  ■ 
time  of  the  accident  occurring  there  were 
38  work-people  in  the  mine.  When  the' 
bodies  were  examined,  it  was  ascertained 
that  one  youth  only  was  burnt,  the  others 
being  destroyed  by  the  afterdamp,  or  the 
foul  and  noxious  air  which  suflrocates,  if 
the  person  breathing  it  be  not  promptly 
removed. 

Sept,  30.  Mr.  Abbinett  carried  into 
effect  a  plan  for  blowing  up  the  wreck  of 
the  Boyne  at  PortwumSt,  The  quantity 
of  powder,  2061bs.  was  placed  under  the. 
stem  in  a  leaden  tank,  cased  with  wood^ 
the  communication  being  by  a  leaden  pipe 
40  feet  long.  The  effects  on  the  water 
were  confined  to  a  very  small  spacer  and^- 
were  scarcely  felt  by  the  boats  within 
forty  feet,  but  distinctly  on  the  beadi 
a  mile  distant.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  stem  of  the  vessel  was  detM&d  by 
the  shock,  and  lai^^e  quantities  of  coppec 
and  wood  have  since  been  brought  up; 
but  no  treasure  has  been  discovered. 

Oct.  11.  The  lease  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  Crown  Feny 
from  Barton  to  JftiU  and  bacl^  expireq 
this  day ;  and,  as  the  lease  has  notoeen 
renewed,  the  Crown  is  at  present  in  ac- 
tual possession,  under  the  management  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests, of  the  Ferry  from  Barton  to  HuU 
and  back  again,  and  the  Corporation  bAve 
in  their  own  hands,  the  Ferry  firom  HuU 
to  Barton  and  back  again,  and  the  late 
lessees  of  both  ferries  are  now  working 
the  ferry  boats,  pending  negodations  for 
a  renewal  of  the  lease. 

Oct,  15.  That  elegant  structure  the 
Brighton  pier  was  materially  injured  by  a 
violent  storm.  All  the  suspension  rods 
on  the  east  side  of  the  second  bridge  were 
broken.  The  whole  of  the  third  bridge 
is  gone ;  and  there  is  no  commnnication 
except  by  climbing  along  the  main  diains. 
Forty-four  suspension-rods,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  feet,  are  lost  on  the 
east  side,  and  thirty  suspension-rods  on 
the  west.     The  platform  drops  down,  a 
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complete  WTeck,  on  each  side  of  the 
chasm  in  the  centre,  the  planks  nearly  up 
to  the  towers  being  stripped  up.  The 
third  pair  of  towers  are  also  in  a  danger- 
ous state,  having  been  partially  forced  out 
of  the  perpendicular;  and  the  fourth 
bridge  is  greatly  distressed,  and  bellies 
down  18  inches,  or  perhaps  more,  towards 
the  sea ;  but  the  outer  head,  the  stone 
work,  the  piles,  &c.  are  not  affected. 

E7igluh  Benefices,  and  Number  of  Cu- 
rates. —  It  appears  from   Parliamentary 
Returns,  that  the  total  number  of  Bene- 
Jkes  in  England  and  Wales  is  10,560.   Of 
the  incumbents  of  these  livings  4649  only 
are  resident:  of  the  non-resident,  2506 
plead  various  groundr,  of  exemption,  and 
1 968  have  licence,  1404  have  neither  ex- 
emption nor  licence,  and  33  are  called 
*'  miscellaneous."     Of  those  who  are  ex- 
empt from  residence,    there    are,  who, 
nevertheless,  "  do  duty,"  428 ;  of  those 
who  are  licensed  not  to  reside,  769 ;  of 
those  who  are  neither  exempt  nor  li- 
censed, 485 ;  and  of  the  "miscellaneous," 
2.     Among  the  grounds   of  exemption 
are  the  following:    Residence  on  other 
Benefices,  2080 ;  Chaplains  to  privileged 
individuals,  28;  Official   Chaplains,  10; 
Public  Officers  and  Tutors  in  the  TTni- 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  33; 
Ecclesiastical,   Collegiate,  and  Cathedral 
Officers,  266;  Schoolmasters  and  Ushers 
of  Eton  or  Winchester  College^ or  West- 
minster School,  6;  Principal  or  Profes- 
sor of  the  East  India  College,  5.  Among 
the  grounds  of  licence,  are  the  following : 
Infirmity  of  Incumbent  or  family,  418; 
Want  or   Unfitness   of   the   Parsonage 
House,     1527;   Jncumbents    possessing 
small  livings  and  being  licensed  to  Cura- 
cies, 72 ;  Schoolmasters  and    Ushers  of 
endowed  schools,  96;  Endowed  Preachers 
and  Lecturers,  18;  Licensed  Preachers 
in  Proprietary  Chapels,  10;  Masters  and 
Preachers  of  Hospitals,  7 ;  Official  Chap- 
lains, 13.     Cases  which  could  not  be  in- 
cluded among  Licenses  or  Exemptions : 
Absence  without  licence  or  exemption, 
509;  but  of  these  there  are,  who  perform 
the   duties  of  their  respective  parishes, 
478;  Dilapidated    Churches,  27;    Sine- 
cures, 9;  Benefices  held  by  Bishops,  15; 
Vacancies,  1 15 ;  Sequestrations,  53 ;   Re- 
turns defective  as  to  Residence,  412;  No 

returns,  183. The  number  of  Curates 

in  England  and  Wales  is  437a  Of  those, 
1532  reside  in  Glebe-house,  1005  within 
the  parish,  and  3915  are  licensed.  They 
are  salaried  as  follows :  2  under  10^  a 
year;  4  between  10/.  and  20/.;  48  be- 
tween 20/.  and  30/.;  112  between  30/. 
and  40/. ;  320  between  40/.  and  50/. ;  792 
between  50/.  and  60/. ;  359  between  60/. 
and  70/. ;  483  between  70/.  and  80/. ;  547 
between  80/.  and  90/.;  174  between  90/. 
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and  100/.;  619  between  100/.  ondi  10/. ; 
85  between  110/.  and  120/.:  283  between 
120/.  and  130/.;  63  between  130/.  and 
140/.;  29  between  140/.  and  150/.;  196 
between  150/,  and  160/.;  27  between 
160/,  and  170/.;  15  between  170/.  and 
180/. ;  9  between  180/.  and  190/. ;  2  be- 
tween 190/.  and  200/. ;  17  between  200/. 
and  210/. ;  4  between  210/.  and  220/. ;  4 
batween  220/.  and  230. ;  1  between  230 
and  240/. ;  3  between  240/.  and  250/. ;  1 
between  250/.  and  260/. ;  1  between  280/. 
and  290/.;  I  between  300/.  and  310/. ;  1 
between  310/.  and  320/.  Of  the  whole 
number,  78  receive  the  entire  income  of 
the  living;  3  receive. half;  2  have  the 
use  of  glebe-land ;  1  has  more  than  the 
income ;  1  two-thirds  of  the  rent  of  21 
acres  of  land  j  1  has  the  surplice  fees ;  1 
the  pew-rents;  1  320/1  subject  to  out-go- 
ings }  1  the  tithes  and  a  portion  of  the 
income  under  the  grant  of  Elizabeth. 

Agricultural  Report. r-T^he  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  state  of  agriculture,  states,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  reductions  of  taxa^- 
tion,  tlie  present  prices  of  grain  do  not 
afford  an  adequate  remuneration  to  the 
growt  r — that  the  returns  of  farming  capi- 
tal are  considerably  below  the  usual  rate 
of  profit — that  a  great  deal  of  ordinary 
land  has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation — 
and  that  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  present 
growth  of  English  wheat  were  to  be  di- 
minished, England  would  not  be  in  a  safe 
state,  for  in  case  of  a  deficient  harvest,  all 
^he  world  could  not  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency— that  the  average  crops  of  this 
country  do  not  make  it  independent  of 
foreign  supply — that  the  increased  supply 
from  Ireland  does  not  cover  the  deficiency 
— and  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture 
the  United  Kingdom  is,  in  years  of  ordi- 
nary production,  partially  dependent  on 
the  suppl]^  of  wheat  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    After  speaking  of  the   burthens 
(particukrly  tithes)  to  which  the  farmer 
is  liable,  observing  on  the  danger  of  try- 
ing experiments  on  his  property,  whose 
trade  is  a  very  poor  one,  being  subject  to 
great  risks  and  losses,  and  his  capital 
being  turned  only^  once  a-year,  the  re- 
sult is  thus  given:  that  ** although  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  do 
much  evil,  yet  it  can  do  lit(le  positive 
good  by  frequent  interference  with  agri- 
cultural industry."     The  only  real  reme- 
dies for  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest should  seem  to  be  found  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  rates  and  taxes  which  press 
upon  the  occupier  of  land,  —  the  main- 
tenance of  our  present  standard  of  value, 
— an  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  the  poor  laws, — and  the  permanent 
commutation  of  tithes  —  a  measure  prct- 
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nosed  for  next  session.  In  the  course  of 
t!ie  report  it  is  shown,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  boasted  superiority  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  woridng  classes  of  France, 
only  about  17,000,000  of  quarters  of 
wheat  are  grown,  of  which  3,000,000  are 
wanted  for  seed,  and  that  for  a  population 
of  30,000,000,  whilst  in  England  nearly 
as  much  is  consumed  by  half  that  number 
of  persons. 

LONBON  AND  ITS  TICINITY. 

In  consequence  of  the  present  East 
India  Ck>mpany  ceasing  to  be  a  trading 
Company  after  April,  a  joint  stock  ship- 
ping company  is  to  be  forthwith  esta- 
Dlisned  on  a  magnificent  scale,  to  trade 
with  all  the  Presidencies  as  well  as  China. 
The  East  India  proprietors  are  largely 
concerned  in  it. 

Oct,  11.  This  day  being  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  hearing  the  evidence 
to  prove  that  ll,0001bs.  of  «*  British 
Lieaf,"  in  imitation  of  tea,  seized  by  the 
Excise  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Hcale, 
should  not  be  consumed  by  fire,  the  Jus- 
tice Room  in  the  Mansion  House  was 
crowded  by  mercantile  men.  Mr.  Farra- 
€^  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Burnett,  eminent 
chemists,  considered  the  specimens  to  be 
made  of  elm,  sloe,  and  willow  leaves, 
which  they  thought  pernicious  rather  than 
wholesome;  Dr.  Birkbeck  did  not  con- 
aider  it  injurious.  The  Lord  Mayor 
stated,  that  he  and  his  advisers  were  una^ 
nimously  of  opinion  that  the  British 
Leaf  ought  to  be  condemned;  and  pur- 
suant to  his  orders  the  whole  was  ccs- 
sumed  on  the  17th  in  the  yard  adjoining 
the  interior  building  of  the  Excise-office 
in  Old  Broad-street,  and  continued  to 
bum  throughout  the  whole  day.  The 
odour  emitted  was  so  strong  as  to  almost 
overpower  persons  of  weak  nerves. 

An  Act  was  passed  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  which  en- 
ables a  Judge  to  direct  issue  in  actions 
for  debt  not  exceeding  201.  to  be  sent  as 


a  writ  of  inquiry  to  a  Sheriff  or  any  Jikte 
of  a  Court  of  Record  in  the  oonnty  in 
which  the  venue  is  laid  f<v  llie  trial  of 
actions,  which  of  coarse  embraces  afl 
city  and  borough  courts.  Plaintiff'  may, 
within  eight  &y*  after  senaee  of  pro^ 
cess,  declare  to  plead  within  ^bt  mm 
from  that  time;  and  if  no  defence  be 
made,  he  will  obtain  final  judgment.  If 
the  defendant  plead,  an  order  tor  trial 
may  be  had  immediately,  to  ti^e  pboe  in 
ten  days ;  when  final  judgment,  witbont 
appeal,  will  follow.  Trial  may  be  bed 
without  counsel ;  and  as  the  time  vrill  be 
fixed  and  certain^  the  expense  of  witnesses 
will  be  trifling,  especially  in  towns,  citiefl^ 
and  boroughs,  where  the  Sberififs,  Re- 
corder, or  other  Judge,  can  be  presently 
resorted  to.  The  wWe  proceeding%  in- 
cluding the  most  adverse  defence  and 
actual  trial,  may  be  dosed  in  25  OT  30  days. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTEB. 

The  two  royal  theatres  have  commenced 
for  the  season— both  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Bunn.  Drury  Lane  opened 
on  Saturday  the  5th  of  October,  with  <  The 
Tempest;'  and  Covent  Garden,  on  the 
following  Monday  with  <  Pizairo.' 

COVENT  GABDEN^ 

Oct.  21 .  A  new  melodrame,  caDed  TJIc 
Ferry  and  the  MiU^  of  which  Peter  tbe 
Great  is  the  hero,  was  produced.  The 
music  and  scenery  were  pleasing,  but  tbe 
piece,  as  a  literary  production,  is  of  a 
very  commonplace  character. 

HAYMA&KXT. 

Oct.  15.  An  amusing  and  lively  fiunce^ 
called  Uncle  John,  firom  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Buckstone,  was  produced.  •  The  dialogue 
was  facetious  and  clever,  and  the  piece 
was  announced  for  repetition  amidst  uni- 
versal applause. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,   &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Sq)t.  1 1 .  Geo.  Boughton  Kingdon,  of  Launrells 
house,  Cornwall,  esq.  to  be  a  Gent,  of  hu  Majes- 
ty** Privy  CUamber  in  ordinary. 

Stpt.  2).  Lord  King  to  be  Lt.-Col.  Com- 
mandant of  the  Surrey  Yeomanry. 

Sept.  S6.  Richard  Barker  Cragg,  of  Rudding- 
ton,  CO.  Notts,  Gent,  to  use  the  surname  and  bear 
the  arms  of  Barker. 

Sept.  27.  8tli  Light  Dragoons,  Capt.  H.  A. 
Hankey,  to  be  Major. — 38th  foot,  Capt.  J.  Messi- 
tcr,  to  be  Major. — H7th"  foot,  Lieut.-Col.  Lord 
Chas.  Fitzroy,  to  be  Lient.-Col.  —  Unattached, 
Major  Chas.  Cadcli,  to  be  Liout.-Col. 

Oct.  4.  87th  foot.  Major  H.  C.  Streatfield,  to 
be  Lieut.-Col.— Brevet  Major  Lot  d  Chas.  Welles- 
lev  to  be  Major. 

'Oct.  XO.    T.  J.  HoweP,  R.  Rickards,    R.  J. 


Saunders,  and  J.  MosgraTC,  Estfrs.  to  be  Inipe6-o 
tors  of  Factories  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Oct.  II.  87th  foot.  Major  Wm.  Oammell  t» 
be  Major.— Uuhlt.  Lord  C.  T.  F.  RosseU  to  be 
Major. 

Oct.  14.  Unattached,  Capt.  F.  Hope  to  be 
Major. — ^Wm.  Heniy  Ashe  A'Court,  eldest  son 
and  heir  appHreut  of  William  Baion  Heytrabury, 
G.  C.  B.  to  take  the  surname,  and  bear  the  aims 
of  Holme?,  quarterly  in  the  first  quarter  with  his 
own  family  arms. — Major  William  Hodgson,  of 
Brenckbnrn  Priory,  Northumberland,  (in  wmmary 
of  his  father-in-law  Ward  Cadogan,  esq.)  to  take 
the  name  of  Cadogan  after  Uodgaon. 

Oct.  18.    87lh  foot,  Capt.  J.  Bowes,  to  be  Mig* 

Oct.  SS.  1st  foot.  Brevet  Major  Robt.  Malles, 
to  be  Major.— 98th  foot,  Lieal.  Col.  Jobs  ITCw* 
kill,  to  be  LicaUCol. 
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ECCLKSIASTICAL  PREFERMENTS. 
Rev.  B.  Bfvnon,  Thurlstone  R.  SoiB«r$et. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Bowen,  Carorose  V.  PtmbrokcsMre. 

Kev.  C.  J.  C.  fiulteel,  ErmingtOD  V.  co.  Devon. 

Kev.  J'.  L.  ClarksoD.  Beyton  R.  Suffolk. 

«ev.  II.  Collison»  East  BUaey  and  Bectley  R, 

Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Cooke,  Northfif  Id  R.  co.  Worcester- 
Rev,  r.  E^ton,  St.  M-ry's  R.  Chester. 
Rev.  D.  Evani,.  E-st  Lydford  R,  Somerset. 
Rev.  P.  T.  W.  C.  Fitzioy,  Alderton  cum  Grafton 

Ketis  R.  CO.  Northampton. 
R' V.  B.  Harrison,  Beaumontcum  More  R.  E.<t8ex. 
Rev.  G.  C.  Uayward,  Nympsfield  R.  co.  Glouc. 
Rev.  P.  Ilordern,  Chorltdn  cum  Hardy  C.  Lane. 
Rev.  J.  Kitchen,  St.  Stephen  R.  Ip»wich,  Suffolk. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfpot,  Wootton  R.  ro.  Northamp. 
Rev.  Archd.  Lyall,  Hadleigh  R.  Suffolk. 
«ev.  E.  Nash,  Ballyrahane  R.  co.  Limerick. 
Rtv.  C.  B.  Otiey,  Wc»>y  R.  co.  Lincoln. 
Rev.  G  B.  Prfley,  Cherryhinton  V.  co.  Cambr. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Porter,  Marlesford  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  W.  Bobbins,  Heigham  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Robinson,  Eliburu  R.  Westmorland. 
Rev.  6.  J.  Skeeles,  CranwcU  V.  co.  Lincoln. 
Jl«.v.  R.  Thompson,  Sutton  upon  Trent  V.  Notts. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Wbttbread,  Strumpshaw  with  Braydes- 

ton  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  T.  Williams,  Lan«win  R. 
Rpv.  c.  A.  F.  Kuper,  Chap,  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 

bi  idge. 


Civil  Preferments. 

The  Marq.  Wetleslcy,  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland. 
"Rev.  F.  Iltff,  Head  Master  of  Liverpool -Grammar 

School. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept.  20.    At  Tyttenbacger  Green,  Heits,  the 
wife  of  W.  Swainson,  esq.  Ace.  Com.  Gen.  F.R.S. 

&c.  a  son. At  Woodball  Park,  Yorkshire,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev,  Rich.  Wood,  a  son. 81.    At 

the  house  of  Mrs.  Col.  Roberts,  Montagn-sqaarr, 

the  wife  of  E.  R.  Roberts  esq.  a  dau. 14.    At 

the  Rectory- house,  Alderton,  Gloucestershire,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev.  <3.  Covey,  a    dau. 25.    In 

.Myddelton-sq.  the  wife  of  S.  L.  Orffard,  LL.D.  a 

dau. 29.    At  Lenmird-place,  St.  JobnVwood, 

the  wife  of  Capt.  J.   Luard,  a  dau. ^30.    la 

Stratlonstieet,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  W. 
Herries,  K.C.H.  a  son. 

lately.    At  Lyndhurst,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Chat. 

Eurrani,   Bart,  a  dau. At  Langton  Herriufr, 

near  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  J.  C. 
Tieuow,  a  son. ^The  wife  of  Col.  Gore,  Lord- 
Lieut,  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  a  dau. ^At  Char. 

mouth,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  t«e  Rev.  J.  D.  Hales, 
«  son. 

Oct.  9.    At   Shabden  Park,  Surrey,  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair,  a  son. 3.    The  wife  of  Lieut.- 

Col.  Walton,  a  dau. 4.    At  Suffolk  House, 

Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.    Allen,   of 

Inchmartine,  a  son. 6.    At  Little  llford,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Lane  Bayl^,  a  son. ^At 

Melton  Mowbray,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  HtiH- 

fax,  a  dau. At  Lymington,  the  wife  of  Capt. 

Temple,  a  dau. 7.    At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Chas. 

Penruddocke,   esq.  Barrister-at-Law,  a  dau.— — 
At  Bradford  Abbas,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Grant, 

a  son. 8.     At  Sedgley,  the  wife  of  tlic  Rer. 

<€.  Girdlestone,  a  son. 21.    At  Cambridge,  tbe 

IIou.  Mrs.  William  Fowiy  Law,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

I^t.  17.    At  St.  Margaret's  Westminster^  the 
Rev.  R.  Jackson,  to  Frances-Anne,  only  dau.  of 

the  Rev.  R.  Lendon,  Preb.  of  St.  Pavkrs. At 

New  Church,  I.  W.  Henry  St.  John  Medley,  e*q. 
banker,  of  Portsmouth,  to  Louisa,  dan.  of  Wm. 

Tliatcher,  esq.  of  Wacklands. 18.    At  Tiver- 

^toi\,  tli«  Rev.  J.  Spurway,  Rector  of  Pilt  For- 


gon  to  Margmrcttc  Weston,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
^.€h«.  Osmond  <)smond.wi-,9.   AtBolnJJ! 
Sussex,  R.  B.  Boddington,  esq.  to  Frances-Ann! 
2d  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Vincent,  Vicar  of  BoL 
ney.-— At  Lee,  in  Kent,  T.  Ejre  Wynche,  of 
Grove  Cottage,  Camberwell,  esq.'^to  CaVolinc.  Sd 
Wh°L^?ri?  Myers,  of  lS  Terrace,  Blick. 
M  T '^rl^^-^rr**'  -J*  Alderley, co.  Chester, 
T  T  c?  ?•  *"S*  ^°  I-ocy  Anne,  second  dau.  of  Sir 
i«  «?  !?^^  B*^t--— AtCamberwell,  J.Mellor, 
^'     /w  i?"**^  Temple,  to  Eliz.  Cooke,  only 
d.iu  of  W.  Mosdey,  esq.  of  Peckham-ryc-l-At 
Bngbton,  Lieut.  P.  lopii,,  r.n.  toBlaryAnn, 
onry  dau.  of  the  late  J.  O.  Cocks,  esq.  Vih^ 
«&.    AtLewisham,  the  Rev.  J.  Kempthome,  Vicar 
of  Wedmorc,  Somerset,  to  Jane  Handfield,  youn*. 
dau.  of  the  late  Mig.  Gen.  Andrew  Burn.— ^ 
Meyford,  Northamptonshire,  Henry  Norris. 
esq.  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Crawle^ 
-—At  Upper  Brwham,  Devon,  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke 

Jm    .  5*^**^**?**"='^*'***»*o  Augusta  MaryTil^ 

cldMt  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.Tilt,  lato  37th  r4 - 

At  Park  House,  Banffshire,  W.  F.  Mercer  Cock- 
erill,  esq.  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  da.  of  Capt.  A.  Ship- 

purd,  R.N  ^7.    At  St.  Barnabas,  Isle  of  Ma*. 

^  K.  Handcock,  of  Rathrooyle  House,  Queen's 
County,  esq.  to  Helen,  only  dan.  of  Major  John 

Ormsby. 28.    At  New  Maiylebone  Church,  H. 

smith,  esq.  to  Elix.-Frances,  eldest  dan.  of  Uie 

ii  •  ^Jwt.*Gen.   Stovin 30.     At   Croydon, 

Major  Uaborne,  esq.  to  Eliz.  second  dau.  of  the 
iate  W.  Stenning,  esq.  of  Godstone. 

OU,  I.  At  Courtyrala,  Sir  T.  R.  Salusbnry, 
Dart,  of  Llanwero,  Monmouth,  to  Eliz.  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  R«v.  Lynch   Burrouglis,  of  Offlw 

Place,  Herts. At  Oieat  Milton,  Oxon,  Hector 

Rose,  esq.  late  of  E.  I.  C.  to  Honoria,  dau.  of  the 

late   Chas.  Fowie,  esq.  Barristerat.Law. At 

^opsbam,  Devon,  Lieut,  a  H.  Boye.  Bombay  Act. 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Gen.  Boye,  to  G.  Amelia, 
dau.  of  the  late  Sam.  Tliracker,  esq.  of  Madras. 
—-2.  At  Buhop'a  Tawton,  E..  L.  Sanders,  esq. 
of  Barnstaple,  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  dau.  of  O.  Melisa, 

«8q.  of  Pill  House,  Devon. ^AtChcriton,  Kent. 

Uie  Rev.  H.  Boucher,  Vicar  of  Hilton,  Dorset,  to 

Frances,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  JU  D.  Brockman. S. 

At  Calboume,  I;  W.  the  Hon.  W.  H,  Ashe 
ACourt,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Heyteahury,  to  £liz. 
Worsley,  rid.  dau.  and  co4ieir  of  the  late  Sir 
Leonard  Woialcy  Holmes,  Bart.  By  a  gazette  of 
the  14th  inst.  they  have  been  allowed  to  take  the 
surname  and  bear  the  arms  of  Holmes,  in  addi 

tion  to  that  of  AXJourt. ^At  Minster,  Thfinet, 

Rev.  G.  W.  Sicklemore,  Rector  of  SL  Alphagc, 
Canterbury,  to  Catharine,  only  child  of  Benjamin 

Bushell,  esq.  of  Cleve,  Kent. *.    At  Newton, 

Hants,  W.  Chatteris,  esq.  to  Anne,  dau.  of  tUe 
iate  Right  Rev.  Alex.  Arbuthnot,  Bishop  of  Kills- 

loe. 8.    At  Wtveliscombe,  Somerset,  the  Rev. 

John  Phillips,  to  Miss  S.  Davies,  Bourne  House, 

dau.  of  the  late  G.  Davies,  esq.  Lyme  Regis. . 

At  Booking,  Essex,  J.  Daniells,  esq.  of  Colchester, 
to  Miss  Marianne  Craig,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rer. 
Thoa.  Craig. ^At  Grantham,  the  Rev.  J.  Cow- 
nerd,  to  Miss  Gozoa,  dau.  of  Thos.  Gozna,  esq. 

• At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  the   Lord  Vis«. 

Fordwich,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  and  Counte as 

Cowper,  to  the  eld.  dan.  of  the  Sari  de  Grey. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover  square,  A.  W.  Bishop, 
esq.  Capt.  7th  Dragoon  Gnard%  to  Eleanor,  only 
child  of  the  late  Lieut.  Markland,  of  ssd  reg. 
and  grand  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Ed.  Nightingale, 

Bart. 10.    Liettt.*Gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  Bart. 

to  Letitia,   third   dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  A. 

Wekster,  of  Colebrook,  Fermanagh. ^AtTwirk. 

enham,  6eo.Beachamp  Cole,  esq.  to  Julia  Mary; 

youngest  dau.  of  Ltent.-Col.  Bspinasse. 16. 

AtDoncuter,  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharpe,  D.D. 
tlie  Rev.  Conrade  M.  Wimberley,  B.A.  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cftmbridte,  to  S^hia,  youngett 
dan.' of  the  late  Rev.  T.  D.  Glover,  Rector  of 

Harelyy  and  Sapperton,  Lincolnshire. 17.    At 

Southweald.  Capt.  Pulteney,  ifth  Lancers,  «• 
Bmily,  third  dau.  of  C.  T.  Tower,  esa.Jil*.«r 
Weald  Hall,  eo.  Essfx. 
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Uajaii  Uammoiiun  Roy. 

Sept.  21.  At  Staj)leton  Park,  the  re- 
si  dcircc  of  Dr.  Ljmt  Cari)cntcr,  near  liris- 
tol,  the  Ilajah  Rammohuu  Roy. 

This  learned  Brahman,  who  during  his 
sojourn  in  this  country,  has  attracted  a 
large  portion  of  public  attention,  was  the 
son  of  Ham  Hant  Roy.  His  grandfather 
resided  at  Moorshedabad,  and  filled  some 
important  offices  under  the  Moguls;  but 
being  ill-treated  by  them  towards  the  end 
of  his  lifci  the  son  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  district  of  Bordouan,  where  he  had 
landed  property.  There  Rammohun  Roy 
was  born ;  some  say  about  17S0,  but  more 
probably  several  years  earlior.  After  stu- 
dying at  Benares,  and  travelling  to  Persia 
and  other  countries  of  the  East,  he  ac- 
cepted employment  under  the  East  India 
Company,  and  attained  the  highest  trust 
which  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  native,  that 
of  dewan,  or  revenue  officer,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Rungpoor.  Here  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  Mr.  Digby,  a  servant  of 
the  Company,  who  assisted  him  in  ac- 
quiring the  English  language.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  progress  of  his  stu- 
dies, and  his  attempts  to  enlighten  his 
countrymen,  was  written  by  himself  at  the 
request  of  an  English  friend,  and  from 
its  simplicity,  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  man,  will  be  read  with  a  melan- 
choly interest: 

*'  My  dear  friend, — In  conformity  with 
the  wish  you  have  frequently  expressed, 
that  I  should  give  you  an  outline  of  my 
life,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  send  you 
the  following  very  brief  sketch. 

"  My  ancestors  were  Brahmans  of  a 
high  order;  and,  from  time  immemorial, 
were  devoted  to  the  religious  duties  of 
their  race,  down  to  my  fifth  progenitor, 
who,  about  MO  years  ago,  gave  up  spi- 
ritual exercises  for  worldly  pursuits  and 
aggTcUidisement.  His  descendants  ever 
since  have  followed  his  examj)le,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  fate  of  courtiers,  with 
various  8'jccess,  sometimes  rising  to  ho- 
nour and  sometimes  falling;  sometimes 
rich  and  sometimes  poor;  sometimes  ex- 
cellit  g  in  sucxiess,  sometimes  miserable 
through  disappointment  But  my  mater- 
nal ancestors  being  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
der by  profession,  as  well  as  by  birth,  and 
of  a  family  than  which  none  holds  a 
higher  rank  in  the  profession,  have,  up  to 
the  present  day,  uniformly  adhered  to  a 
life  of  religious  observances  and  devotion, 
preferring  peace  and  tranquillity  of  niind 
to  the  excitements  of  ambition,  and  all 
the  allurements  of  worldly  grandeur. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  usage  of  my 
paternal  race,  and  the  wish  of  my  father, 
I  studied  the  Persian  and  Arabic  lan- 


guages,— these  being  acoompluhments  in* 
dispensable  to  those  who  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Courts  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Princes ;  and,  agreeablr  to  the  usage 
of  my  maternal  rektions,  I  devoted  my- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Samcrit  and  the 
theological  works  written  in  it,  whicb 
contain  the  body  of  Hindoo  litmtnie^ 
law,  and  religion. 

*^   When  about  the  age  of  stiteeo^  I 
composed  a  manuscript  calling  in  qo$9» 
tion  the  validity  of  the  idolatroua  system 
of  the  Hindoos.    This,  together  with  my 
known  sentiments  on  the  subject,  haviDg 
produced  a  coolness  between  me  and  my 
immediate  kindred,   I  proceeded  on  my 
travels,  and  passed  through  different  coon* 
tries,  chiefly  within,  but  .some  bejrond^ 
the  bounds  of  Hindoostan,  with  a  feellnff 
of  great  aversion  to  the  cstabli^ment  of 
the  British  power  in  India.    When  I  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  my  father  re- 
called me,  and  restored  me  to  his  favour; 
after  which  I  first  saw  and  began  to  asso- 
ciate with  ■  Europeans,    and  soon  after 
made  myself   tolerably  acquainted  with 
their    laws    and    form    of  government. 
Finding  them  generally  more  intelligent, 
more  steady  and  moderate  in  their  con- 
duct,   I  gave  up  ray  prejudice   against 
them,   and  became  inclined  in  their  fa- 
vour, feeling  persuaded  that  their  nde* 
though  a  foreign  yoke,  would  lead  more 
speedily  and  surely  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  native  inhabitants ;  and  1  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  several  of  them  even  in  their 
public  capacity.    My  continued  contro- 
versies with  the  Brahmans,  on  the  suhgect 
of  their  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  my 
-interference  with  their  custom  of  burning 
widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices, 
revived    and    increased   their  animosity 
against  me ;  and  thi'ough  their  influence 
with  my  family,  my  father  was  again 
obliged    to    withdraw    his    countenance 
openly,  though  his  limited  pecuniary  sup- 
port was  still  continued  to  me. 

«  After  my  father's  death  I  opptfi^ 
the  advocates  of  idolatry  with  still  gretter 
boldness.  Availing  myself  of  the  art  of 
printing  now  established  in  Ii^dio*  I  pub* 
lished  various  works  and  pamphleta 
agaiHst  their  errors,  in  the  native  and 
foreign  languages.  This  raised  such  a 
feeling  against  me,  that  I  was  at  last  de- 
serted by  every  person  except  two  or 
three  Scotch  fnends,  to  whom,  and  the 
nation  to  which  they  belongs  I  always  fieel 
grateful. 

*<  The  ground  which  I  took  in  all  my 
controversies  was,  not  that  of  opposition 
to  Brahmanism,  but  to  a  perversion  of  it; 
and  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  idol- 
atry of  the  Brahmans  vtus  contrary  to  the 
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practice  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  books  and  authori- 
ties which  they  profess  to  revere  and 
obey.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
the  opposition  and  resistance  to  my  opi- 
nions, highly  respectable  persons,  both 
among  my  own  relations  and  others,  be- 
gan to  adopt  the  same  sentiments. 

**  I  now  felt  a  strong  wish  to  dsit  Eu- 
rope, and  obtain,  by  personal  observation, 
a  more  thorough  insight  into  its  manners, 
customs,  rdigion,  and  political  institu- 
tions. I  refrained,  however,  from  carry- 
ing this  intention  into  effect  until  the 
friends  who  coincided  in  my  sentiments 
should  be  increased  in  number  and 
strength.  My  expectations  having  been 
at  length  realised,  in  November  1830,  I 
embarked  for  Engiand,  as  the  discussion 
of  the  East  India  Company'6  charter  was 
expected  to  come  on,  by  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  of  India  and  its  fu- 
ture government  wotild  be  determined  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
King  in  Council  against  the  abolition  of 
the  practice  of  burning  widows  was  to 
be  heard  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  had 
likewise  commissioned  me  to  bring  be- 
fore the  authorities  in  England  certain 
encroachments  on  his  rights  by  the  East 
India  Company.  I  accordingly  arrived  in 
England  in  April  1831. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  brevity  of 
this  sketch,  as  I  have  no  leisure  at  present 
to  enter  into  particulars;  and  I  remain, 
&c-        {Signed)        Rammohun  Ray." 

The  &ther.  Ram  Hant  Roy,  died  about 
1804  or  5,  having  two  years  previously 
divided  his  property  among  his  three  sons. 
It  was  not  long  before  Rammohun  Roy 
became  the  only  survivor ;  and  he  thereby 
possessed  considerable  property.  From 
this  period  he  appears  to  have  commenced 
his  plans  of  reforming  the  religion  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  in  the  progress  of  his 
efforts  to  enlighten  them,  he  must  have 
expended  large  sums  of  money,  for  he 
gratuitously  distributed  most  of  the  w^orks 
which  he  published  for  the  purpose.  He 
now  quitted  Bordouan  and  removed  to 
Moorshedabad,  where  he  published  in 
Persian,  with  an  Arabic  preface,  a  work 
entitled,  "  Against  the  Idolatry  of  all  Re- 
ligions." No  one  undertook  to  refute 
this  book;  but  it  raised  up  against  him 
a  host  of  enemies,  and  in  1814  he  retired 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  English  language  both 
by  reading  and  by  conversation;  and  he 
also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
and  paid  much  attention  to  the  mathema- 
tics. At  this  time  he  purchased  a  garden, 
with  a  house  constructed  in  the  European 
mode,  in  the  Circular  Road,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city;  and  he  gradually 
gathered  round  him  inquiring  intelligent 
Hindoos,  of  rank  ajid  opulence,  some  of 


whom  united  as  early  as  1818  in  a  species 
of  monotheistic  worship. 

The  body  of  Hindoo  theology  is  com- 
prised in  the  Veds,  which  are  wTitings  of 
very  high  antiquity,  very  copious,  but  ob- 
scure in  style;  and  about  2000  years  ago, 
Vyas  drew  up  a  compendious  abstract  of 
the  whole,  accompanied  with  explanations 
of  the  difficult  passages.  This  digest 
Vyas  called  the  Vedant,  or  the  Resolu« 
tion  of  all  the  Veds  5  one  portion  of  which 
respects  the  ritual,  and  another  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  It  is  written  in  the 
Sanscrit  language.  Rammohun  Roy 
translated  it  into  the  Bengalee  and  Hin- 
doo language,  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
trymen; and  afterwards  published  an 
abridgment  of  it,  for  gratmtous  and  ex- 
tensive distribution,  and  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  in  1816.  He 
subsequently  printed,  in  Bengalee  and  im 
English,  some  of  the  principal  chapters  of 
the  Veds.  The  first  of  the  series  was 
published  in  1816,  and  is  entitled,  "A 
Translation  of  the  Cena  Upanishad,  one 
of  the  Chapters  of  the  Sama  Veda,  ac- 
cording to  the  gloss  of  the  celebrated 
Shancaracharya ;  establishing  the  Unity 
and  Sole  Omnipotence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  that  he  alone  is  the  object  of 
Worshijp."  This  was  prefixed  to  a  re- 
print of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Vedant, 
published  in  London  in  1817,  by  some 
one  who  had  enjoyed  personal  intimacy 
with  him.  The  English  preface  con* 
tains  a  letter  from  Rammohun  Roy  to 
this  gentleman,  which  shows  how  well  he 
had,  even  at  that  time,  overcome  the  dif. 
Acuities  of  the  English  language.  «<  The 
consequence  of  my  long  and  uninterrupted 
researches  into  religious  truth,"  he  says  in 
this  letter,  "  has  been,  that  I  have  found 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  more  conducive  to 
moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for 
the  use  of  rational  beings  than  any  other 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge ;  and 
have  also  found  Hindoos  in  general  more 
superstitious  and  miserable,  both  in  per- 
formance of  their  religious  rites,  and  in 
their  domestic  concerns,  than  the  rest  of 
the  known  nations  of  the  earth."  He 
then  proceeds  to  state  what  he  had  done 
in  order  to  render  them  "  more  hapOT  and 
comfortable  both  here  and  hereafter;** 
and  adds,  **  I,  however,  in  the  beginning 
of  my  pursuits  met  with  the  greatest  op- 
position from  their  self-interested  leaders 
the  Brahmins,  and  was  ^deserted  by  my 
nearest  relations^  and  1  consequently 
felt  extremely  melancholy.  In  tlmt  cri- 
tical situation,  the  only  comfort  that  I  had, 
was  the  consoling  and  rational  conversa- 
tion of  my  European  friends,  especiallir 
those  of  Scotland  and  England." — In  that 
same  letter  he  expresses  Ms  fidl  expecta- 
tion of  speedily  setting  off  for  England 
but  says  that  he  had  been  prevented  'from 
proceeding  so  soon  as  he  could  wish,  by 
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the  spread  of  his  views,  and  the  indina- 
tion  manifested  by  many  to  seek  for  truth." 
D'Acosta,  the  editor  of  a  journal  at 
Olcutta,  transmitted  to  the  Abbe  Gre- 
poire,  in  1818,  the  various  publieations  of 
this  extmordinar}'   man,   with   some   ac- 
eount  of  his  history;  and,  throu^'h  Gre- 
jroire,    Rammohun    Roy    beeame   exten- 
sively known  and  highly  appreciated  in 
France.    D'Acosta  says,  that  he  ciu'cfuUy 
avoided  every  tl  iiig  that  could  afford  a 
j)retext  for  excluding  him  from  his  caj»te, 
since,  as  a  Bral.man,  it  was  his  aeknow- 
led^^ed  duty  to  instruct  his  countr}*men 
in  the  sense  and  real  commands  of  their 
sacred  books.     He  speaks  of  him  as  dis- 
tinguished in  his  controversy  njore  by  his 
logical    mode  of  reasoning  than   by   his 
general  views,  tliough  far  from  deficient 
in  ])hilosophy  or  information.     He  says 
that  all  his  conversation,  his  actions,  and 
his  manners,  evince  a  poweiful  sentiment 
of  individual  dignity ;  wliile,  in  general, 
meanness  and  feebleness  of  mind  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the   Hindoo;  and  that  his 
ingenuous  conversation  often  shows,  in  a 
strain  half  serious  and  half  sjjortive,  all 
that  he  wished  to  be  5:l)le  to  do  for  his 
country.     As  to  his  personal  exterior  at 
that  jicriod,   D'Acosta  says,   **  He  is  tall 
find  robust;  his  regular  features  and  ha- 
bitually grave  countenance  assume  a  most 
jdeasing  appearance  when  he  is  animated. 
He  appears  to  have  a  slight  disi)osition  to 
melancholy."     "  The  moderation,"  adds 
Abbe  Grc^oire,  "with  which  he  rei)els 
the  attacks  on  his  writings,  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
are  proofs  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  he 
has  undertaken ;  and  the  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices he  has  made,  show  a  disinterested- 
ness which  cannot  be  encouraged  or  ad- 
mired too  warmly." 

On  directing  his  attention  to  the  C'hris- 
tian  religion,  Rammohun  Roy  found  him- 
self much  peri»Iexed  by  the  variety  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  found  insi>ted  upon 
in  the  writings  of  Christian  authors,  and 
in  conversation  with  those  Christian 
teachers  with  whom  he  had  communica- 
tion ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  study  the 
original  Scriptures  for  himself;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  languages. 
Becoming  strongly  impressed  with  the 
excellence  and  importance  of  the  Chris- 
tian system  of  monility,  he  published  in 
18:20,  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee, 
a  series  of  selections,  jn'incipally  from  the 
three  first  Gospels,  which  he  entitled 
*'  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to 
Peace  and  Happiness."  He  passed  by 
those  portions  of  the  Evangelists  which 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  distinctive 
doctrines ;  and  also  (except  where  closely 
interwoven  with  the  discourses  of  C/hrist) 
tlse  narratives  of  miracles — believing  these 


to  be  less  fitted  to  efTact  the  convictions 
of  his  countrymen,  while  the  preceptive 
part  he  deemed  most  likelv  ^  to  produce 
the  desirable    effect  of  improving,   the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  different  per- 
suasions and  degrees  of  understanding,** 
This  work  was  published  anonymously, 
but,  as  appeal's,  without  concealment.    It 
brought  ii})on  him  some  severe  and  unex- 
pected animadversions  in  "  The  Friend 
of  India,**   the  writer  of  which  .uncour- 
teously,  as  well  as  most  unjustly,  spoke  of 
the  compiler  as  a  heathen.     Under  the  de- 
signation of  "  A  Friend  to  Truth,**  Ram- 
mohun Roy  published  "  An  Appeal  to 
the  Christian  Public  in  defence   of  the 
"  Precepts  of  Jesus,'*'  in  which  he  de- 
clares, that  the  exjiressions  employed  in 
the  preface  should  have  been  sho\vn  the 
opponent,   *'  that  the  compiler  believed, 
not  only  in  one  God  whose  nature  and 
essence  is  beyond  human  comprehcnsioiiy 
but  in  the  truths  reveided  in  the  Christian 
system."     iJr.  ^larshman,  of  Serampore 
(/ollege,  also  published  a  series  of  ani- 
madversions winch  led  to  a  very  remark- 
able reply  fiom   Rammohun  Roy,  with 
his  name  prefixed,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  (closeness  of  his  reasonings,  the 
extent  and  critical  accuracy  of  bis  scrip- 
tuml  knowledge,  the  •  comprehensiveness 
of  bis  investigations,  the  judiciousness  of 
his  arrangement,  the  lucid  statement  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  the  acutcness  and 
skill  with  which  he  controverts  the  posi- 
tions of  his  opponents.     All  the  publica- 
tions of  this  controversy  were  soon  re- 
printed in  London ;  and  those  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  sentiments 
of  this  remarkable  man,  as  to  his  Ghris«' 
tian  belief  genemlly,  and  his  own  opinions 
respecting  God  and   Christ,  may  be  re- 
ferred with  confidence,  and  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  his  *'  Second  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Public  in  defence  of  the  *  Pre- 
cepts of  Jesus."*     It  called  forth  another 
work  from  Dr.  jMarshman,  to  which  Ram- 
mohun Roy  published  a  reply  in  1823» 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Final  AppeaL** 
His  preceding  works  had  been  printed  at 
the  Baptist  Mis>ionary   press ;   but  the 
acting  proprietor  declined,  "although  in 
the  politest  manner  possible,"  to  print  the 
*^  Final  Appeal;'*  and  Rammohun  Roy 
purchased  type,  and  commenced  an  inde- 
l)endent  printing  press  for  this  and  other 
similar    public.itioiis.      The    imprint   is 
"  Calcutta :    Printed   at    the    Unitarian 
Press,     Dhurmtolluh."       lie    depended 
chiefly  on  native  aid ;  and  in  consequence 
the  original  work  has  many  errata.    In 
the  Preface  he  says  that  this  controversy 
had  prevented  other  publications  which 
he  had  projected  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  drawn  him  for 
three  years  from  literary  pursuits;   and 
that  it  had  caused  much  coolness  towards 
him  in  the  (kMiicauour  of  some  whose 
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friendship  he  held  very  dear;  neverthe- 
less, that  he  did  not  wish  he  had  pursued 
a  different  course,  since,  he  says,  **  \vha.U 
ever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  world,  my 
own  conscience  fully  approves  of  my  past 
endeavours  to  defend  wnat  1  esteem  the 
cause  of  truth." 

The  long  formed  purpose  of  this  extra- 
ordinary and  enlightened  man  to  visit 
Europe,  and  England  in  particular,  seems 
to  have  been  suspended  by  legal  proceed- 
ings, which  were  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  him  of  caste,  and  there- 
by of  his  patrimonial  inheritance;  but 
which,  at  an  immense  expense,  and  by 
means  of  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  Hindoo  law,  he  eventually  defeated. 
At  length  his  preparations  for  leaving 
his  native  country  were  completed ;  and 
he  took  his  voyage  under  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  in  his  own  let- 
ter, the  Emperor  of  Delhi  having  given 
him,  by  firman,  the  title  of  Rajah.  His 
official  relation  and  title  were  recognized 
by  the  British  Government;  but  the  East 
India  Company  have  never  acknowledged 
either,  though  they  always  treated  him 
with  great  consideration  as  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished individual.  He  was,  however, 
presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  had  a  place 
assigned  to  him  at  the  Coronation  among 
the  Ambassadors.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  had  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
with  our  Government,  either  in  his  indi- 
vidual or  official  capacity;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  East  India  Bill,  they  duly  appre- 
ciated and  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished 
by  his  knowledge,  judiciousness,  modera- 
tion, and  patriotism.  His  negociation 
with  the  Company  had  proceeded  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  recently  obtained  an  ad- 
ditional stipend  of  about  30,000/.  per 
aniuim  for  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  for 
which  his  own  reward  was  tq  be  between 
3,000/.  and  4,000/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hare,  an  Englishman  of  Calcutta, 
of  well-known  and  great  respectabilitv, 
from  his  earnest  attachment  to  the  Rajah, 
had  urged  his  brothers  in  Bedford  square, 
to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  for  him  ; 
and  especially  to  render  him  those  services 
which  be  was  sure  to  need  in  a  land  so 
different  from  his  own,  and  to  protect  him 
from  those  evils  and  inconveniences  to 
which  his  unsuspecting  nature,  and  igno- 
rance of  our  customs,  might  expose  him. 
With  great  difficulty  they  at  last  prevailed 
upon  him,  some  months  after  his  arrivd, 
to  accept  a  home  in  their  house;  and 
when  he  went  to  France  for  a  few  weeks 
one  of  them  accompanied  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  more  than  once  at  the  table 
of  Louis- Philippe.  Ue  continued  to  reside 


with  Hr.  John  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hare  till 
be  left  London  for  Bristol. 

While  in  London  he  was  present  at 
several  anniversary  dinners,  and  other 
public  meetings ;  and  repeatedly  attended 
the  worship  of  the  Unitariims,  at  their 
different  chapels  in  or  near  the  Metropo- 
lis. It  was,  however,  his  system  to  avx>id 
so  far  identifying  himself  with  any  reli- 
gious body,  as  to  make  himself  answer- 
able for  their  acts  and  opinions ;  and  he 
also  wished  to  hear  preachers  of  other  de- 
nominations who  had  acquired  a  just  ce- 
lebrity. He  appears  to  have  most  fre- 
quented the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kenney,  (St.  Olave's,  Southwark,)  who 
peculiarly  interested  him  by  the  Christian 
spirit  and  influence  of  his  discourses.  In 
Bristol  he  attended  worship  at  the  Uni- 
tarian chapel  in  Le win's  Mead ;  and  there 
be  had  directed  his  son  statedly  to  attend. 
Some  accounts  state  this  youth  to  be  only 
his  adopted  son .  It  is  saia  he  left  two  sons 
in  India,  one  of  whom  is  thirty  and  the 
ether  fifteen  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  Rajah's  most  intimate 
friends  was  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  had  determined  to 
translate  two  English  works  into  Sans- 
crit, Arabic,  and  Persian,  —  the  Loixi 
Chancellor's  introductory  discourse  to  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  Arch- 
bishop Whatelcy's  Elements  of  Logic. 
To  the  latter  he  intended  to  give  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  a  Bmhman  who  had 
come  to  England  in  search  of  know- 
ledge, and  an  English  Archbishop  who 
had  invented  the  surest  mode  of  obtain- 
ing knowledge ;  taking  as  his  model  the 
Tuscalan  Questions  of  Cicero,  and  plac- 
ing his  scene  in  the  walks  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander's house  at  Twickenham  (York- 
house),  in  which  tradition  tells  that  Lord 
Clarendon  composed  some  of  his  essays. 
The  Rajah^s  progress  in  these  works  is  not 
stated ;  but  a  production  of  more  imme- 
diate interest  to  this  country  was  his  Re- 
marks  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Sys- 
tems  of  India,  contained  in  the  Reports  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Company's 
affairs. 

The  great  notoriety  of  the  Rajah,  to- 
gether >vith  his  own  unvarying  urbanity 
and  solicitude  to  avoid  giving  pain  to  any 
one,  even  to  the  inconsiderate  and  prt'. 
suming,  exposed  bim  to  extreme  interrup- 
tion and  inconvenience,  and  at  times  to 
much  vexation.  Habitual  caution  to  shun 
every  overt  act  by  which  his  BrahminiGBl 
rank  might  be  forfeited,  to  his  own  ard 
his  children's  injury,  and  to  the  impairing 
of  his  hopes  and  means  of  usefulness, 
seems  occasionally  to  have  given  to  Ins 
svstem  of  conduct  the  air  of  uncertainty, 
if  not  of  ambiguity.  Peii^ps,  also,  there 
were  occasions  when  questions  proposed, 
with  the  skill  of  the  practised  disputant 
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■to  elicit  an  expression  which  might  sup- 
port some  pre-formed  opinion  respecting 
the  Rajah's  sentiments,  led  him,  through 
ignorance  of  the  real  bearings  of  the  case, 
to  accord  with  that  which  his  remarkable 
clearness  of  discrimination  would  have 
rejected  at  once,  if  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  inquiry  had  been  before  him  ;  and  this 
effect  may  have  been  aided  by  those  nice 
shades  in  the  import  of  words,  which  are, 
as  opinions  modify,  continually  varying  in 
their  influence.  And,  sometimes,  that 
disposition  to  acquiescence  which  eastern 
politeness  requires,  and  which  his  own 
.  kindness  of  heart  contributed  to  strengthen, 
was  known  to  place  him  in  circumstances, 
and  lead  him  to  expressions,  which  made 
his  sincerity  questioned.  But,  where  he 
was  best  and  fully  known,  the  simplicity, 
candour,  explicitness,  and  openness  of  his 
mind  were  striking  and  acknowledged: 
and  from  these,  together  with  his  profound 
acquirements,  his  extensive  information, 
his  quick  discrimination  of  character,  his 
delicacy  and  honourable  sentiments,  his 
benevolent  hopes  and  purposes  for  human 
welfare,  his  benignant  concern  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  all  around  him, 
his  affectionateness  and  humility  of  dispo- 
sition, his  gentleness  and  quick  sensibility, 
there  was  a  charm  in  his  presence  and 
conversation  which  inspired  love  for  him 
as  well  as  high  respect.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  much  -with  him  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  private  life,  without  entertaining 
attachment  to  him;  or  without  feelings 
approaching  to  reverence,  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  endowments  and  the  way  in 
which  he  had  devoted  them  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-men,  for  the  high  excel- 
lencies of  his  character,  for  the  purity 
and  refinement  of  his  sentiments,  and  for 
the  earnest  and  elevated  piety  of  his  spirit. 
Those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  him  say  that  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  was  his  constant  practice,  and 
that  his  devotion  was  habitual — ^manifested 
by  stated  prayer,  and  by  a  frequent  ab- 
sorbedness  of  soul,  the  external  expression 
of  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  and  object  of  it. 

The  Kajah  had  been  at  Bristol  about 
ten  days  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
disorder,  which  in  less  then  ten  days  more 
proved  fatal;  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
fever,  accompanied  by  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  His  body  was  submitted  to 
an  anatomical  examination;  when  the 
distinctive  thread  of  his  caste  was  ob- 
served passing  round  him,  over  his  left 
shoulder  and  under  his  right  A  cast  for 
a  bust  was  taken  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  decease.  In  consequence  of  a  dread 
of  further  attacks  on  the  property  and  the 
caste  of  his  children,  on  the  part  of  his 
bigoted  countrymen,  in  case  his  body 
should  have  been  deposited  in  a  Christian 
cemetery,  it  was  silently  interred  Oct.  18 


within  the  precincts  of  StBpIeton  Grove. 
It  is  added  that;  so  soon  as  be  tfacni^t 
himself  seriously  ill,  be  called  hifi  nstive 
servant,  Ram  Rotton,  to  him,  and  directed 
him  to  closely  observe  all  his  actions^  that 
he  may  on  his  return  to  India  testify  to 
his  countr3rmen  that  he  had  never  changed 
his  religion,  or  lost  his  caste ;  and  tnat 
the  servant,  when  the  Rajah  was  in  the 
extremities  of  deadi,  actually  went  throoigh 
the  rites  of  the  Brahminical  religion.  A 
portrait  of  Rammohun  Roy  was  prefixed 
to  one  of  his  works,  and  there  are  seve- 
ral copies  of  it. 

Sir  H.  J.  GooDRicKE,  Bart. 

^uff.  22,  At  Ravensdale  TtA,  co. 
Louth,  in  his  36th  year,  Sir  Hairy  James 
Goodrickc,  the  seventh  Baronet^  of  Ril>. 
stone  HalC  Yorkshire  (1641). 

This  wealthy  Nimroid  ^'as  korn  Sept. 
16,  1797,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Henry  tbe 
sixth  Baronet,  by  Charlotte,  second  daugk- 
ter  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Fortescne, 
of  Ravensdale  Park,  co.  Louth.  He 
succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy  when  onlv  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  death  of 
father,  March  23,  1802;  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby.  The  death  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle  William- Charles  second  and 
last  Viscount  Clermont,  in  March  1829^ 
left  him  possessed  of  very  large  estates  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  aggregate  of  his  income 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,0001.  a 
year.  He  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  1831. 

Sir  Harry  Goodricke  had  been  known 
in  Leicestershire  for  the  last  ten  years  as 
a  leading  member  of  the  Quom  Hunt,  of 
which  he  became*  Master  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Southampton  two  years 
ago.  He  kept  the  whole  of  the  estamisb- 
ment  at  his  own  expense;  and  resided 
during  the  winter  season,  in  conjunction 
with  Lords  Gardiner  and  Rokeby,  and 
L.  Gilmour,  esq.  in  a  spacious  house  at 
Melton  Mowbray.  At  Thrussington, 
about  seven  miles  from  that  town,  he 
only  last  year  completed  a  fine  range 
of  stabling,  kennels,  &c.;  and  his  stud 
usually  averaged  between  fifty  and  six^ 
of  the  finest  horses.  At  the  period  of  his 
death  seventy-five  capital  hunters  were  in 
his  stables,  ready  to  commence  the  next 
season  with  renewed  vigour  and  spirit. 
In  the  voluntary  duties  which  he  bad  thus 
assumed,  Sir  Harry  Goodricke  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular ;  and  his  courtesy,  hos- 
pitality, and  attention,  were  as  fully 
evinced  towards  the  neighbouring  fiinners 
as  to  the  opident  and  titled  members  of 
the  Hunt. 

His  life  was  finally  sacrificed  to  his 
ardour  in  all  the  pursuits  of  the  sports- 
man. He  had  experienced  an  attack  of 
influenza;  from  which  he  had  scarcely 
recovered,  when  he  sailed  in  his  yateht 
to  visit  his  Irish  estates.    He  was  then 
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superintending  considerable  improve- 
ments, and,  when  indulging  in  a  favourite 
sport,  that  of  otter  hunting,  caught  a 
severe  cold,  which  proved  fatal  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  had  promised  to  join  a 
numerous  circle  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  Highlands  during  the  present 
shooting  season.  Many  of  them  had 
already  arrived  at  his  shooting-box,  Marr 
Lodge,  which  he  recently  purchased  of 
the  Earl  of  Fife;  and  the  feelings  of  the 
guests  may  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed, on  the  intelligence  of  the  prema- 
ture demise  of  their  hospitable  host 

Sir  Harry  Goodricke  having  died  un- 
married, the  title  (with,  it  is  believed,  the 
estate  of  Ribstone)  has  devolved  on  his 
cousin,  now  Sir  Thomas  Goodricke,  pa- 
ternally descended  from  Sir  Henry  Good- 
ricke, the  fourth  Baronet,  and  whose  wif«s 
or  mother,  was  Sir  Harry  Goodricke's 
aunt,  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Goodricke,  esq.  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Goodricke,  the  fifth  Baronet. 

The  Irish  estates,  derived  from  the 
Fortescue  family,  the  rents  of  which  ex- 
ceed 20,000/.  a  year,  have  devolved  on 
the  heir-at-law,  a  minor,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Chichester  Fortescue,  esq.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  of  the  Louth  Militia. 

His  unentailed  estates,  with  a  large 
personal  property.  Sir  Harry  Goodricke 
has  bequeathed  to  an  intimate  friend  (but 
no  relation),  Francis  Holyoake,  jun.  esq. 
The  English  estates  thus  bequeathed 
produce  12,000/.  a-year,  and  others  in 
Ireland  produce  5,000/. ;  and  to  these  will 
be  added  3000/.  a-year  more,  arising  from 
the  estates  near  Clermont  Lodge,  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  death  of  Lady  .Goodricke,  Sir 
Harry's  mother.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  hunting  establishment  accompany- 
ing this  bequest,  it  is  understood  Mr. 
Holyoake  will  continue  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  Quorn  Hunt,  at  least  for 
the  present  season.  In  Mr.  Holyoake's 
share  of  the  property  is  also  included  a 
town-house  in  Arlington-street,  which 
Sir  Harry  purchased  of  the  Marquis  of 
lavistock  for  17,000  guineas,  and  after- 
wards expended  5,000/.  upon  it.  Some 
accounts  also  state  that  the  estate  at  Rib- 
stone  goes  to  Mr.  Holyoake.  Sir  Harry 
has  left  an  annuity  of  1000/.  to  his  uncle, 
Capt.  Grantham  ;  and  one  of  500/.  to 
another  person. 

Sir  Thomas  Ormsby,  Bart. 

^i/g.  9.  On  board  his  yacht,  at  Cowes, 
aged  lid,  Sir  Thomas  Ormsby,  the  third 
Baronet  (1812),  and  a  Major  in  the  army. 

This  family,  in  which  we  believe  the 
Baronetcy  has  become  extinct,  was  set- 
tled at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
in  CO.  Mayo.  Sir  Thomas's  father,  Sir 
Charles   Montague  Ormsby,  of  Dublin, 
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^vas  created  a  Baronet  Dec.  29, 1812,  and 
died  March  3,  1818.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kings- 
buiy,  esq.  D.  C.  L. 

Sir  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  title  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Sir  James, 
unmarried,  Nov.  1,  1821.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  army  in  1824, 
and  married  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
Mary- Martin,  daughter  of  Lieut.- Gen. 
Francis  Slater  Rebow,  of  Wivenhoe  Park, 
Essex;  but  had  no  children. 

Sir  Joseph  Birch,  Bart. 

^ug.  22.  At  the  Hazles,  Lancashire, 
aged  78,  Sir  Joseph  Birch,  Bart. 

He  was  born  June  18,  1755,  and  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Birch,  esq.  who  served 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1777. 
He  was  himself  for  many  years  an  emi- 
nent merchant  in  the  same  town.  In 
1802  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Nottingham,  on  the  popu- 
lar side,  in  opposition  to  Daniel  Parker 
Coke,  esq.  He  was  returned,  but  his 
election  declared  void.  In  1812  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Ludger- 
shall.  In  1818  he  again  stood  for  Not- 
tingham, and  was  successful ;  and  he  was 
re-elected  in  1820,  and  1826;  but  since 
the  dissolution  of  1830  he  had  not  sat  in 
the  House.  "  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Baronet  in  Sept.  1831. 

Sir  Joseph  Birch  married,  March  6, 
1786,  Elizabeth-Mary,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Heywood,  of  Liverpool,  esq.  by 
whom  he  had  issue  a  son,  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  Birch,  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
title ;  and  three  daughters :  Phoebe- Anne, 
married  to  Henry  Lisborne,  esq.  of 
Branches  Park,  Suffolk,  and  has  issue ; 
Elizabeth;  and  Sarah. 

Captain  C.  M.  Walker,  R.N. 
Lately.     At  Florence,  Charles  Monta- 

fue  Walker,  esq.  a  Post  Captain  in  the 
loyal  Navy. 
Captain  Walker  w^as  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Major  Walker, 
(who  died  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  in 
May  1829,)  by  Henrietta,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Capt.  John  Bagster,  R.N.; 
and  brother  to  Lieut.- Gen.  Sir  George 
Townshend  Walker,  G.CB.and  K.T.S. 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras;  and  to 
Col.  Frederic  Walker,  R.A.  of  Bushey 
in  Hertfordshire. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Walker  was  present  at 
the  capture  and  evacuation  of  Toulon  in 
1793 ;  and  sei-ved  as  midshipman  on  board 
the  Fortitude  74,  during  the  subsequent 
operations  against  Corsica.  He  likewise 
witnessed  the  reduction  of  the  islands  of 
St  Lucia  and  Trinidad,  in  May  1796  and 
Feb.  1797.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
Adamant  50,  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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gong^  and  meediig  wilh  the  PM|fi«ef» 
routed  £000  of  them  with  •  fovee  of  190 
men.  The  horses  of  the  gaUant  detach* 
ment  were  mounted  for  twenty-Cbree 
hours,  during  which  the^  marched  Ibrty* 
five  miles;  «an  exertion,"  it  was  re- 
marked in  the  General  Orders  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  ''continued  for  45 
miles  at  this  season  ^April),  is  a  proof  of 
both  ardour  and  patience,  but  to  be  ap- 

Eredated  by  the  lamented  event  of  its 
aving  actually  caused  the  death  of  that 
most  valuable  officer,  Captain  Howaitii.'' 

Shortly  after,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Mi^or  W.  Elliot,  C.B^  Gapt 
Ridge  was  ordered  to  Kietah,  to  teke  uie 
command  of  the  regiment.  In  Au^pist 
following  be  joined  the  force  of  Miyor- 
Gen.  Sir  D.  Marshall,  and  afterwuda 
that  of  Major- Gen.  T.  Brown,  v^buHn 
he  assisted  when  storming  the  town  of 
Jawud,  Jan.  29,  1818^  by  commanding 
the  simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  he  quickly  carried,  **  though 
defended  by  cannon,  and  the  approach  to 
it  presented  great  natural  difficultiee  and 
impediments  on  all  sides." 

In  May  1818,  after  the  campaign  was 
terminated,  the  4th  regiment  marcbeil 
into  cantonments  at  Muttra,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  181^  when  it 
marched  to  Neemuch,  in  Central  India. 
C/ant.  Ridge  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  in  July  1819. 

In  Sept.  1820  the  regiment  was  called 
into  the  field  to  put  down  the  refractory 
Rajah,  Kishor  Sing,  who  had  assenUed 
a  large  force  in  Horrowtee.  The  com- 
manding officer,  Lt.-Col.  W.  G.  Mait- 
well,  attacked  the  Rajah's  position,  CXst. 
1,  18^1;  and  on  his  immediately  retiF- 
ing.  Major  Ridge  was  ordered  to  pursue 
them  with  two  squadrons.  He  soon  came 
up  to  a  body  of  500  or  600  horsey  under 
the  Mabaroo  in  person;  and,  having 
immediately  formed,  charged  ¥dth  the 
greatest  promptitude.  In  this  affair  he 
lost  two  brave  young  officers,  and  was 
himself  severely  wounded  on  the  head  by 
a  sabre. 

Having  never  been  absent  from  his 
corps  when  it  was  employed  on  any  kind 
of  service,  from  his  first  joining  it  in 
1798^  Major  Ridge  was  at  length  obliged, 
by  the  failure  of  his  health,  to  retu^  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  Jan.  1823; 
and  retired  from  the  service  Nov.  3^ 
1824.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  insig- 
nia of  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
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station,  where  he  assisted  at  the  destruo- 
tion  of  la  Preneuse  frigate,  Dec.  11, 1799. 

Mr.  Walker's  first  commission  bore 
date  Jan.  11,  1803.  He  was  a  Lieut,  of 
the  Spencer  74,  when  that  ship  accompa- 
nied Lord  Nelson  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  West  Indies  in  1805 ;  also  at 
the  battle  ofi"  St  Domingo,  Feb.  6, 1806 ; 
during  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807; 
and  at  the  blockade  of  Lisbon  in  the 
winter  of  the  latter  year. 

After  the  convention  of  Cintra,  Lieut. 
Walker  returned  home  from  the  river 
Tagus,  in  command  of  a  Russian  sloop 
of  war,  belonging  to  the  squadron  surren- 
dered by  Vice-Adm.  Sinavin.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  Barfleur 
98,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Adm.  Tyler, 
and  the  Cologne  74,  attached  to  the  squa- 
dron employed  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz. 
He  whs  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander Feb.  1,  1812. 

On  the  21st  Feb.  1824,  Captain  C  M. 
Walker  "was  appointed  to  the  Medina  20, 
in  which  he  conveyed  Lord  Vise.  Strang- 
ford,  then  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  from  Constantinople  to  Trieste, 
&c.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Post  Cap- 
tain May  27,  1825. 

Captain  Walker  married,  in  1811,  An- 
na-Maria, daughter  and  heiress  of  Walter 
Riddell,  esq.  of  Glen  Riddell,  co.  Dum- 
fries, and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Go- 
vernor Woodley ;  and  by  that  lady  he  had 
issue  :  1 .  George- James,  an  officer  of 
Dragoons ;  2.  Fred.-Louisa ;  3.  Charles- 
Montague;  4.  Arthur-deNoe;  5.  Henry- 
Riddell ;  6.  Henrietta- Gertrude;  7.  Flo- 
rence-Fletcher; and  8.  Harriet. 


Majo&  E.  J.  Ridge,  C.  B. 

July  13.  At  Blackbrook  Cottage, 
Hants.  Major  Edward  Jervoise  Ridge, 
C.B.  of  the  E.  L  C's.  Bengal  Estab. 

This  officer  was  brother  to  Lt.-Col. 
Ridge,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory at  the  head  of  the  5th  Foot,  in  the 
siege  of  Badajoz.  He  went  to  India  as 
a  cadet  in  1798,  and  was  appointed  on  his 
arrival  to  be  Comet  in  the  4th  Bengal 
cavalry,  which  he  joined  at  Benares.  In 
May  1800  he  obtained  a  Lieutenancy; 
and  during  the  Mahratta  campaigns,  un- 
der Lord  Lake,  was  actively  employed 
with  his  regiment,  which  he  never  quitted 
until  1809.  He  then  visited  England  to 
rccniit  his  health ;  and  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain  during  his 
absence,  returned  to  Calcutta  in  1813. 
He  rejoined  the  4th  regiment  at  Kietah 
in  Bundlecund,  where  it  remained  for 
two  years ;  and  having  then  for  two  more 
occupied  the  station  of  Purtaubgliur,  re- 
turned to  Kietah  in  the  beginning  of 
1817.  On  the  last  remove,  however, 
Capt.  Ridge  was  detached  with  the  right 
squadron  to  join  Major  AUdin  at  Lohor- 


RoGER  Pettiwaro,  Esq. 

Julym,  At  Trafford  Park«  Luica- 
shire,  aged  78,  Roger  Pettiward,  esq.  of 
Finborough  HaU,  Suffolk,  F.B.S.  and 
F.S.A. 

The  family  of  Pettiward  enjoyed  an 
estate  at  Putney  for  a  length  of  tioMs  iW^ 
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usual  so  near  the  Metropalis.  It  was 
acquired  by  the  marriage  of  John  Petti- 
ward,  esq.  With  Sarah,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Henry  White,  esq.  who  was  appointed 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey  by 
the  Pariiament  in  1653.  The  Petti- 
wards,  however,  apj)ear  to  have  taken  the 
opposite  side  of  politics,  as  Roger  Pettr- 
ward,  esq.  of  Putney,  was  nominated  one 
of  the  intended  Knights  of  the  Royal 
Oak.  Roger  Mortlock,  D.D.  the  father 
of  the  gentleman  now  deceased,  took  the 
name  of  Pettiward  in  1749,  by  Act  of 
Pariiament,  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  37;  and 
married  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  same 
year,  Miss  Douglas  Sandwell.  He  died 
at  Putney,  March  10,  1780;  and  his  wi- 
dow at  the  same  place,  June  12,  1810, 
aged  86. 

Mr.  Pettiward  was  originally  a  partner 
in  the  respectable  firm  of  Wright  and 
Gill,  wholesale  starioners,  Abchurch-lane, 
but  continued  in  business  only  a  few 
years.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Anriquaries  in  1788.  He 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 
in  1811 ;  and  was  Master  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company  in  1831-2.  He  married. 
May  1,  1800,  Jane- Seymour,  daughter  of 
Francis  Colman,  esq.  of  Hillersdon,  in 
Devonshire. 
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Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Aug.  9.  Aged  62,  Godfrey  Higgins, 
esq.  F.S.A.  of  Skellow  Grange,  near 
Doncaster,  and  a  magistrate  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  the  grandson  of  Ri- 
chard Higgins,  of  York,  by  Anne  Copley, 
sister  and  sole  heir  of  blood  to  the  ancient 
family  of  Copley,  of  Wadworth,  and  af- 
terwards of  Sprotborough ;  from  which 
he  derived  his  Christian  name  of  God- 
frey. He  was  the  only  son  of  Godfrey 
Higgins,  esq.  who  purchased  Skellow 
Grange,  by  Christiana  Matterson;  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  estates,  shortly 
after  coming  of  age,  May  23,  179i. 

Mr.  Higo^ins  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works : 

"  A  Letter  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  on  the 
a])URes  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum, 
181V  8\'o. 

A  second  Tract  on  the  same  subject, 
together  with  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  Letter  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
written  at  Geneva,  immediately  on  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill  for  the  restoi*- 
ation  of  a  Metallic  Currency,  in  which 
the  difiiculties  of  carrying  that  measure 
into  efl'ect  were  pointed  out. 

An  Address  to  the  Houses  of  Liords 
and  Commons  on  tlie  Corn  Laws,  in 
which,  together  with  a  concluding  pamph- 
let>  published  in  No.  LI  11.  of  the  Pamph- 
Itteer,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  new 


8cIk)oI  of  PoUtleal  Economy  »e  contro- 
verted. 

Horae  Sabbaticae ;  in  which  the  Chris- 
rian  Sabbath,  on  the  Sunday,  is  shown  to 
be  a  human  not  a  divine  institution, — a 
festival,  not  a  day  of  humiliation, —-to  be 
kept  by  all  consistent  Christians  with  joy 
and  gladness,  like  Christmas  Day  and 
Easter  Sunday,  and  not  like  Ash  Wed- 
nesday or  Good  Friday. 

*'  The  Celtic  Druids,  1827,"  4to.  re- 
viewed at  length  in  our  vol.  xcvii.  ii.  151, 
347. 

"  Mohamed ;  or,  the  Illustrious.  An 
Apology  for  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  celebrated  Prophet  of  Arabia,  1829," 
8vo.  An  able  refutation  of  some  of  the 
extraordinary  opinions  promulgated  in 
this  work,  was  written  by  Edward  Up- 
ham,  esq.  the  author  of  *'  The  History 
of  Budhism,"  and  inserted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  January  1830.  Mr. 
Higgins  mad«  a  brief  reply  in  the  follow- 
ing month ;  and  Mr.  Upham  rejoined  in 
March. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  His- 
tory of  South  Yorkshire,  when  describ- 
ing Skellow,  thus  notices  its  o>vner : 

«*  Skellow  Grange  >vfll  be  remarked 
hereafter  as  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Hig- 
gins followed  those  trains  of  thought 
which  led  to  the  production  of  his  work 
entitled  «  Celtic  Druids,'  and  of  a  still 
more  profound  work,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, to  which  he  proposes  to  give  the 
tide  of  *  Anacalypsis,  or  an  attempt  to 
draw  aside  the  Saitic  Veil  of  Isis.*  In 
both  these  works  he  descends  into  the 
very  depths  of  antiquity,  the  times  long^ 
before  the  commencement  of  written  his- 
tory, and  when  the  only  traces  of  htt- 
man  existence  are  certain  rude  and  mighty 
works,  gigantic  pillars,  wide  circles,  edi- 
fices uncementc^j  and,  more  elaborate 
than  the  rest,  the  Pyramids.  In  the 
*  Celtic  Druids*  we  have  a  most  valuable 
collecrion  of  printsj  exhibiting  many  of 
these  remains ;  and  we  have  also  the  part 
of  his  great  system  in  which  the  British 
nation  is  more  particularly  interested ;  for 
he  regards  the  Druids  and  our  druidieal 
system  as  a  fragment  of  a  mighty  sove- 
reignty of  priests,  and  as  a  relic  of  th^t 
state  of  high  civilization  which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  existed  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  society,  when  there  was  one  great  em- 
pire reaching  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  ocean,  the  seat  of  government 
being  in  north  India,  from  about  the  35th 
to  the  4drh  degree  of  latitude.  These 
are  researches  which  make  the  antiqui- 
ties of  such  a  work  as  this  but  mere  mo- 
dem inventions,  and  the  inquiries  after 
manors  and  churches  but  matters  of  less 
than  insignificancy.  Still  there  is  a  st&. 
bility  when  we  feel  that  wc  are  proceed- 
ing by  the  \A^t  of  the  w>vUen  contempo- 
raneous record,  which  may  compensate  for 
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tlie  nearness  and  the  narrowness  of  our 


view. 


"  The  active  mind  of  Mr  Iliggins  has 
also  been  directed  upon  objects  of  great 
local  utility.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ma- 
gisterial duties  he  became  acquainted  with 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Asylum  at  York 
for  the  reception  of  Lunatics  ;  and  to  his 
persevering  exertions  it  chiefly  is  owing 
that  a  great  reform  was  accomplished  in 
that  establishment  This  led  him  to 
other  views  of  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  such  unfortunate  per- 
sons in  a  lower  rank  of  life,  and  to  him 
is  principally  to  be  attributed  the  erection 
of  the  House  for  the  Paui)er  Lunatics  of 
the  West  Riding,  erected  near  to  the  town 
of  Waktiield,  where,  under  the  very  able 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Ellis,  every  ex- 
pectation from  it  has  been  fully  satisfied." 

The  second  important  work  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Higgins  had  not 
comi)leted  at  the  period  of  his  death. 

His  opinions,  both  in  religion  and  po- 
litics, were  levelling  and  destructive ;  but 
his  personal  manners  were  mild  and  cour- 
teous. He  was  accustomed  to  spend  a 
portion  of  every  year  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  had  a  town  house,  and  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  the  several  scicii- 
tific  societies  and  literary  circles. 

Mr.  Higgins  married,  in  1800,  Jane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Thorpe, 
esq.  and  by  that  lady,  who  died  at  Bath, 
May  18,  1822,  had  one  son,  the  present 
Godfrey  Higgins,  esq.  of  Skellow  Grange; 
and  two  daughters:  Jane,  married  to 
Lieut.- Gen.  Matthew  Sharpe,  of  Had- 
dam  Castle  in  Northumberland;  and 
Charlotte,  who  died  unmarried  at  Ver- 
sailles. 


Mils.  Hannah  More. 

Sept,  7.  At  her  residence  in  Windsor- 
terrace,  Clifton,  in  the  88th  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  lady  was 
bom  in  1744,  at  Stapleton  in  Gloucester- 
shire. She  was  one  of  the  five  daughters 
of  a  schoolmaster,  who  at  the  time  of  her 
birth  kept  the  charity  school  at  the  Fish- 
ponds, Stapleton,  and  after\vards  had  a 
private  school  at  Bristol.  His  means 
were  not  sufficiently  ample  to  give  his 
children  many  of  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  this  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  their  own  talents  and  perseverance; 
and  the  literary  abilities  of  Hannah  having 
been  made  known  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  a  subscription  was  formed 
for  establishing  her  and  her  sisters  in  a 
school  of  their  own. 

Her  first  publication,  «  The  Search 
after  Happiness,  a  pastoral  drama,**  was 
written  when  the  authoress  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  although  not  published  un- 
til 1773,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  Mrs. 


Gwatkin  «,  of  CorowaU,  tbroagii  vrhtme 
means  the  Misses  More  had  obteined 
many  pupils  from  diat  county  and  Devon* 
shire.  Another  of  their  warmest  friends 
was  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Stonhouse,  Bart. 
who  was  a  very  popular  preacher  at  Bath 
Abbey  church.  The  estaolishinent  proved 
eminently  successful,  and  for  a  long  series 
of  years  stood  foremost  among  the  female 
schools  in  the  West  of  England. 

Miss  Morels  next  production  was 
«*  The  Inflexible  Captive,  a  Tragedv,** 
printed  in  8vo,  1774.  It  was  founaed 
on  the  story  of  Regulus,  and  was  acted 
one  night  at  Bath.  In  the  same  year 
she  published  **  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower, 
and  the  Bleeding  Rock,  two  Poetical 
Tales." 

Through  the  means  of  Sir  James  Stoiu- 
house,  she  was  now  introduced  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  her  intimacy  is  marked  trjr 
'*■  Ode  to   Dragon,    Mr.    Garrick's 


an 
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house  dog,"  which  was  printed  in  4to^ 
1777.  Her  Tragedy  of  Percy,  which  was 
her  next  and  best  approved  dramatic 
work,  was  brought  forward  at  Covent 
Garden.  In  an  advertisement  to  the 
printed  copies,  published  in  1776^  the 
authoress  acknowledged  that  some  of  its 
early  parts  were  suggested  by  the  French 
drama  of  Raoul  de  Coucy. 

Her  last  Tragedy,  «  The  Fatal'False- 
hood,"  was  produced  in  1779,  but  acted  for 
only  three  nights  at  Covent  Garden. 
Shortly  after,  her  opinions  on  public  thea- 
tres unden^'ent  a  change ;  and,  as  she  has 
herself  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  third 
volume  of  her  works,  '^  she  did  not  con- 
sider the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  be- 
coming the  appearance  or  countenance 
of  a  Christian;  on  which  account  she 
thought  proper  to  renounce  her  dramatic 
productions,  in  any  other  light  than  as 
mere  poems."  It  ma^  be  added,  that  her 
wishes  have  been  fulfilled,  for  whilst  the 
success  of  her  acted  plays  was  very  li- 
mited, few  dramadc  writers  have  been 
more  successful  in  obtaining  readers; 
her  Sacred  Dramas,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1782  (with  Sensibility,  a  Poeti- 
cal Epistle),  having  always  obtained  a 
numerous  sale,  particularly  as  a  book  for 
schools.  The  titles  of  these  dramas  are 
Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  David  and  Go- 
liah,  Belshazzar,  and  Daniel. 

In  1785  Miss  More  wrote  a  Biognu 
phical  Preface  to  the  Poems  of  Ann 
iTearslev,  the  Milkwoman,  a  person  bv 
whom  she  was  subsequently  treated  with 
singular  ingratitude,  and  which  led  to 


*  Mother  of  R.  Lovel  Gwatkin,  esq. 
of  Killiow  near  Truro»  who  married 
Miss  Palmer,  niece  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  sister  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Thomond.  See  Polwhele's  Traditions 
and  Recollections,  p.  664. 
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some  bitter  satirical  attacks ;  a  collection 
of  the  controversy  on  which  would  form 
an  octavo  volume.  In  1786  she  pub- 
lished "  Florio,  a  tale  for  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  ladies ;  and  The  Bas  Bleu,  or 
Conversation,  two  Poems;  '*  and  in  1786, 
"  Slavery,  a  poem." 

Her  first  prose  publication  was 
*'  Thoughts  on  the  importance  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Great  to  General  Society," 
printed  in  1788;  and  followed  in  1791 
by  her  '*  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashionable  World,"  both  of  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention. 

About  the  same  time  she  wrote  a  series 
of  cheap  "Tales  for  the  Common  Peo- 
ple,*' one  of  the  most  popular  of  which 
was  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain." 
In  1793  she  published  *'  Village  Poli- 
tics," in  12mo ;  and  after  retiring  about 
this  period  from  the  school  at  Bristol  to  a 
residence  at  Mendip,  she  actively  em- 
j)loyed  herself  in  establishing  schools  in 
that  rude  mining  district.  In  1793  she 
also  published,  "  Remarks  on  the  Speech 
of  M.  du  Pont  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion, on  Religion  and  Education."  In 
1799  appeared  her  "  Strictures  on  the 
modem  system  of  Female  Education ;  ** 
a  work  which  so  greatly  confirmed  her 
already  high  character  as  a  preceptress, 
that,  when  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  became  a  subject  of 
serious  attention,  her  advice  and  assistance 
was  requested  by  Queen  Charlotte.  It 
is  said  that  Bishop  Porteus  strenuously 
wished  that  the  Princess's  education  should 
be  entrusted  to  Mrs.  More ;  but  that, 
when  the  latter  required  that  the  entire 
direction  of  her  Royal  Highness's  studies 
should  be  given  to  her  charge,  this  was 
thought  by  those  in  power  to  be  too 
great  a  confidence.  They  were  willing  to 
engage  her  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  but 
this  she  declined,  and  so  the  negociation 
ended.  Her  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  world  under  the 
title  of  "  Hints  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  young  Princess,"  two  vols. 
8vo,  1805. 

In  1809  appeared,  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo, her  "  Goelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife ; 
comprehending  Observations  on  Domes- 
tic Habits  and  Manners,  Religion  and 
Morals ; "  and,  although  among  her  nu- 
merous works  several  may  be  more  va- 
luable, none  was  more  popular.  The 
title  was  attractive,  and  the  subject  cap- 
tivating, especially  to  young  persons ;  and 
it  was  seasoned  throughout  with  a  happy 
vein  of  sai'casm,  which  enlivened  the  con- 
veyance of  its  graver  morals.  There 
were  no  less  than  ten  editions  in  the 
course  of  one  year. 

Her    subsequent    productions    were: 
Practical  Piety ;  or  the  influence  of  the 
Religion  of  the  heart  on  the  conduct  of 
Life,  two  vols.  1811;  Christian  Morals, 


two  vols.  1812 ;  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  two  vols. 
1815;  and,  Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing 
Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic, with  reflections  on  Prayer.  The 
collection  of  her  Works  is  comprised  in 
eleven  volumes  octavo. 

About  18 . .  Mrs.  More  took  up  her 
residence  at  Barley  Wood  in  the  parish  of 
Wrington,  Somersetshire,  a  spot  which 
she  greatly  embellished  by  her  taste. 
When,  however,  she  had  for  many  years 
been  confined  to  her  room,  she  at  length 
determined  to  remove  to  Clifton,  and 
about  1828  sold  Barley  Wood.  The  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  first  published  by 
Mr.  Jerdan  in  Fisher's  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  was  written  by  a  visitant  of  Bar- 
ley Wood  during  the  winter  before  Mrs. 
More  quitted  it : 

*'  Before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little 
town  of  Wrington,  we  entered  an  avenue 
thickly  bordered  with  luxuriant  ever- 
greens, which  led  directly  to  the  cottage 
of  Barley  Wood.  As  we  drew  nearer  to 
the  dwelling,  a  thick  hedge  of  roses,  jes- 
samine, woodbine,  and  clematis,  fringed 
the  smooth  and  sloping  lawn  on  one  side ; 
on  the  other,  laurel  and  laurestiims  were 
in  full  and  beautiful  verdure:  from  the 
shrubbery,  the  ground  ascends,  and  is  well 
wooded  by  flowing  larch,  dark  cypress, 
spreading  chesnut,  and  some  lordly  forest 
trees.  Amid  this  melange,  rustic  seats 
and  temples  occasionally  peep  forth ;  and 
two  monuments  are  particularly  conspi- 
cuous— the  one  to  the  memory  of  Por- 
teus, the  other  to  the  memory  of  Locke. 
As  the  latter  was  an  inhabitant  of  Wring- 
ton,  Hannah  More,  with  her  usual  good 
taste,  erected  the  memorial  within  sight 
of  his  native  village. 

"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  air  of  af- 
fectionate kindness  with  which  the  old 
lady  welcomed  me  to  Barley  Wood;  there 
was  something  of  courtliness  about  it,  at 
the  same  time  the  courtliness  of  the  vielle 
cour,  which  one  reads  of,  but  so  seldom 
meets.  Her  dress  was  of  light  green  Ve- 
netian silk;  a  yellow,  richly  embroidered 
crape  shawl  enveloped  her  shoulders;  and 
a  pretty  net  cap,  tied  under  her  chin  with 
white  satin  riband,  completed  the  cos- 
tume. Her  Bgure  is  singularly  petUet  but 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  you  must  imagine  the  small 
withered  face  of  a  woman  in  her  87th 
year;  and,  imagine  also  (shaded,  but  not 
obscured,  by  long  and  perfectly  white  eye- 
lashes) eyes  daik,  brilliant,  flashing,  and 
penetrating ;  sparkling  from  object  to  ob- 
ject, with  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth, 
and  smiling  welcome  on  all  around. 

**  When  I  first  entered  the  room,  Lady 
S  and  her  family  were  there; 

they  soon  prepared  to  depart,  but  the 
youngest  boy,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  six, 
looked  anxiously  in  Mrs.  Mere's  face, 
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ofter  she  had  kissed  him,  and  bis  mamma 
said,  •  You  will  not  forget  Mrs.  Hannah, 
my  dear,* — ^he  shook  his  head.  *  Do  not 
foi^et  me,  my  dear  child,*  said  the  kind 
old  lady,  assuming  a  playfiil  manner — *  Init 
they  say  your  sex  is  naturally  capricious ; 
there,  I  will  give  you  another  kiss,  keep 
it  for  my  sake,  and  when  you  are  a  man, 
remember  Hannah  More.*  '  /  wt//,*  he 
replied,  '  remember  that  you  loved  chil- 
dren,*    It  was  a  beautiful  compliment. 

"  After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on 
indifferent  topics,  she  commenced  show- 
ing us  her  curiosities,  which  are  numerous 
and  peculiar :  gods,  given  up  by  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  to  our  missionaries — frag- 
ments of  Oriental  manuscripts — a  choice, 
but  not  numerous,  collection  of  books, 
chiefly  in  Italian,  English,  and  French 
(for  she  speaks  all  those  languages  with 
eqiud  fluency),  and,  above  all,  a  large  col- 
lection of  autographs,  containing  her 
correspondence  vnth.  Garrick,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Porteus;  and  manu- 
scripts also  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Chatterton,  Addison,  Swift, 
Atterbury,  Sir  R.  Steele,  &c.  &c. :  one 
that  particulariy  interested  me,  u*as  a  let-  ~ 
ter  from  the  little  Prince  Edward  to  our 
Queen  Elizabeth,  written  in  French. 

"  *  I  will  now,*  she  said,  *  show  you 
some  monuments  of  the  da3rs  of  my 
wickedness ;'  and  she  produced  a  play.bill, 
where  *  Miss  More's  New  Tragedy  of 
Percy*  was  announced,  exactly  fii*ty-t\vo 
years  ago !  She  looked  to  me,  at  that 
moment,  as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead 
— more  particularly  when  she  added, 
*  Johnson,  Burke,  Grarrick,  Re}Tiolds, 
Porteus — all  —  all  the  associates  of  my 
youth,  are  gone ;  nor  is  there  one  amongst 
them,  whom  I  delight  in  praising  more 
than  David  Garrick.  In  his  house  I  made 
my  entrance  into  life ;  and  a  better  con- 
ducted house  I  never  saw.  I  never  could 
agree  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentiment, 

Oa  tlie  stage  he  was  n.itural,  simple.  affectiDg, 
It  was  oniy  '.h<tt  when  he  W/is  off  lie  was  art'mg  ; 

and  only  regret,  that  this  species  of  acting 
is  not  more  practised  by  the  world  at 
large.  I  have  never  been  to  a  play  since 
his  death — 1  could  not  bear  it.'  •  She  told 
me  that  it  was  nine  years  since  she  was 
down  stairs ;  *  but  I  am  like  Alexander 
Selkirk,'  she  added,  laugliing,  'monarch 
of  all  I  sun*ey — every  tree  on  this  little 
domain  was  ])ianted  by  my  own  hands,  or 
under  my  special  direction.'  I  bade  her 
adieu  \^^th  regret;  for  I  never  had  the 
good  foltune  to  meet  with  so  perfect  a 
relic  of  a  well-spent  life.  The  spirit 
within  was  as  warm  and  cheerful  as  if 
the  blood  of  eighteen,  instead  of  eighty, 
circulated  in  her  veins.  She  is,  indeed,  a 
woman  who  has  lived  to  good  purpose." 
Few  persons  have  enjoyed  a  higher  de- 
gree of  public  esteem  and  veneration  than 


Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Eaiiy  in  llle  tbe 
cttracted  general  notice  by  a  Inilfiant  dis> 
play  of  literary  talent,  and  was  honcrared 
with  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  many 
highly  eminent  individuals,  who  equally 
i^reciated  her  amiable  qualities  and  h^ 
superior  intellect  But,  under  a  deep 
conviction  that  to  Hve  to  the  gtory  of 
God,  and  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, is  the  great  object  of  hunoan  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  one  which  can  bring 
pcpce  at  the  last,  she  quitted  in  the  prime 
of  her  days  the  bright  circles  of  nshion 
and  literature,  and  devoted  herself  to  a 
life  of  active  Christian  benevolence,  and 
to  the  composition  of  various  worfcs»  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  religious  improve- 
meat  of  mankind.  Her  practical  conduct 
beautifully  exemplified  the  moral  energy 
of  her  Christian  principles.  She  was  the 
delight  of  a  widely  extended  sphere  of 
friends,  whom  she  charmed  by  her  mental 
powers,  edified  by  her  example,  and  knit 
closely  to  her  in  affection  by  the  warmth 
and  constancy  of  her  friendship.  She 
lived  and  walked  in  an  atmosphere  of 
love,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  do  good ; 
the  poor  for  many  miles  round  her  felt 
the  influence  of  her  unceasingbenevolence, 
and  her  numerous  schools  attested  her 
zeal  for  the  improvement  and  edification 
of  the  rising  generation.  In  these  worics 
of  faith  and  charity  she  was  aided  for  a 
long  course  of  years  by  the  concurring 
efforts  of  four  sisters  who  lived  with  her» 
who  regarded  her  with  mingled  feelii^gB 
of  admiration  and  affection,  and  towards 
whom  her  conduct  was  ever  marked  by 
the  kindest  and  most  endearing  consider- 
ation. Mrs.  Hannah  More's  last  iHneas 
was  accompanied  by  feverish  delirium  i 
but  the  blessed  influence  of  Christian 
habits  >>'as  strikingly  exemplified,  even 
under  the  decay  of  extreme  old  age  and 
its  attendant  consequences.  ^Vnen  a 
gleam  of  reason  occasionally  returned,  she 
broke  forth  into  earnest  prayer  and  de- 
vout ejaculation,  and  invariably  met  the 
afiectionate  attentions  of  the  friends  who 
sedulously  watched  over  her  sick-bed,  by 
unceasing  and  most  expressive  returns  of 
grateful  love.  In  one  of  these  ludd  in- 
ter\*als,  she  exclaimed,  ^*  I  not  only  be- 
lieve, but  I  KNOW,  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth.**  Sometimes  she  said,  '*  I  am 
going  homeland  called  upon  her  &vourite 
sister,  Patty,  to  receive  her,  "  Patty, 
Palty,  I  am  coming." 

The  renuiins  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
were  removed  for  interment  with  those 
cf  her  sisters,  in  Wrington  church-yard. 
She  wished  her  funeral  should  be  de* 
void  of  public  paraphernalia ;  but  in  its 
stead  suits  of  mourning  to  be  given  to  15 
poor  old  men  of  her  acquaintance.  On 
passing  through  Bristol  aU  the  bells  of 
the  churches  tolUd ;  at  the  eutiuice  of 
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her  native  parish  the  scene  was  imposing. 
About  a  mile  from  Wrington  all  the  gcib- 
tlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  met  the  pro- 
cession, and  for  the  last  half  mile  the  road 
on  either  side  was  lined  with  villagers, 
chiefly  in  black,  scarcely  one  without  ar 
riband.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village, 
charity  children,  amounting  to  more  than 
200,  with  a  great  number  of  the  clergy  in 
their  gowns,  headed  the  procession.  Her 
remains  lie  near  the  grave  of  Locke. 

Mrs.  More  is  said  to  have  realized  up- 
wards of  30,000/.  by  her  .writings.  Her 
charitable  bequests  amount  to  upwards  of 
10,000/.  and  are  as  follow :  To  the  Bristol 
Infirmary,  1,000/. — Anti- Slavery  Society, 
500/.— London  Poor  Pious  Clergy,  500/.— 
London  Clerical  Education  Society,  100/. 
—Moravian  Missionary  Society,  200/.;  to 
be  partly  applied  towards  the  schools  or 
stations  at  Greenckloof,  Gnadenthal,  and 
other  Moravian  Settlements  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.— Welch  College,  400/.— 
Bristol  Clerical  Education  Society,  100/L 
—Hibernian  Society,  200/. — Reformation 
Society,  200/. — Irish  Religious  Tract  and 
Book  Society,  and  Irish  Scripture  Readers' 
Society  150/.  each — Burman  Mission,  and 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 
200/.  each.— For  Printing  the  Scriptures 
at  Serampore,  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  London  Seaman's  Bible  Society, 
British  Seaman's  Bible  Society,  the  Li- 
verpool Seaman's  Bible  Society,  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society,  and  Society  for 
Printing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  100/. 
each. — To  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  1,000/.  All  the  foregoing  lega- 
cies are  3  per  Cent.  Consols ;  the  follow- 
ing are  in  sterling  money :  To  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  1,000/.;  300/.  of 
which  to  be  applied  towards  the  Mission 
among  the  Syrian  Christians  at  Travan- 
core,  near  Madras. — To  the  Society  for 
Educating  Clergymen's  Daughters,  by 
the  Rev.  Carus  Wilson,  200/.— For  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio,  200/.— To  the  Trustees 
of  the  New  Church  at  Mangotsfield,  150/. 
—  To  and  for  the  purposes.  Societies,  and 
Institutions,  aftermentioned,  viz.  For  the 
Bristol  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  Bristol 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Small  Debtors, 
Bristol  Penitentiarv,  Bristol  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Bristol  Philosophical  Institution, 
London  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  Com- 
missioners of  Foreign  Missions  in  Ame- 
rica, School  at  Ceylon  called  Barley  Wood, 
Newfoundland  Schools,  Distressed  Van-. 
dois,  Clifton  Dispensary,  Bristol  District 
for  Visiting  the  Poor,  Irish  Society,  and 
Sailors'  Home  Society,  100/.  each. — To 
the  purposes,  societies,  and  institutions 
following,  viz. :  Christian  Knowledge 
SoiniHy,  Bristol  Misericordia  Society, 
Bristol  Samaritan  Society,  Bristol  Tem- 
]>le  Infant  School,  Pruyer-Book  and  Ho- 
mily  Society,   London  Lock    Hospital, 


London  Refuge  for  the  De«titutc  Gaelic 
School,  Society  for  Female  Schools  in 
India,  Keynsham  School,  Cheddar  School, 
for  Books  for  Ohio,  Bristol  and  Clifton 
Female  Anti- Slavery  Society,  Clifton 
Lying-in  Charity,  Clifton  Infant  School, 
Clifton  National  School,  Clifton  Feipale 
Hibernian  Society,  Temple  Poor,  and 
for  pews  in  Temple  Church,  50/.  each. — 
To  the  Bristol  Harmonia  and  Edinburgh 
Sabbath  Schools,  19 guineas  each. — Ship, 
ham  Female  Club,  50/. — Cheddar  Fe- 
male Club,  19  guineas. — Poor  Printers' 
Fund,  19  guineas.  —  For  the  Shipham 
Poor  50/. — To  the  Ministers  of  Wring- 
ton  and  Cheddar,  for  their  respective 
Poor,  19  guineas  each.-~Minister  of  Nail- 
sea,  for  the  Poor,  5/.*— To  my  Old  Pen- 
sioners at  Wrington,  1/.  each— To  the 
Kildare-place  School  Society,  Dublin, 
100/.  sterling,  and  200/.  three  per  cent. — 
The  whole  of  her  residuary  estate,  which 
it  is  expected  will  amount  to  «  consider- 
able sum,  to  the  New  Church,  in  the 
Out- parish  of  St.  Philip,  BristoL 

There  are  upwards  of  200  legacies  in 
the  will,  amounting  to  27,500/:  The 
Probate  has  been  taken  at  under  30,000/. 

Mrs.  Martha  More,  who  died  about  15 
years  BiiM.*e,  bequeathed  the  following 
sums,  payable  on  the  death  of  her  sister : 
To  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  lOOO/..-Bible 
Society,  1000/.— Bath  Hospital  100/.— 
Taunton  Infirmary,  100/. — B^tist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Jews,  5QL  each.— To  Za- 
chary  Macaulay,  Esq.  to  be  disposed  of 
at  his  discretion  for  the  service  of  Africa, 
500/.— To  tiie  Bristol  Clerical  Society, 
the  amount  of  stock  reserved  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lapsed  annuity  of  30/. — Bristol 
Ori)han  Society,  Blind  Asylum,  Peni- 
tentiary, and  Poor  Man's  Fnend  Society, 
the  amount  of  stock  reserved  for  an  an- 
nuity of  30/.  to  be  payable  on  the  death 
of  the  annuitant. — To  be  disposed  of  in 
charities,  omitted  to  be  named  by  the  tes- 
tatrix, but  which  is  intended  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  executors,  the  amount  of 
stock  reserved  for  the  payment  of  lapsad 
annuities  of  40/.  and  20/. — To  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  (now  Bishop  of  SalisburyJ 
for  bis  charities,  200/.— To  each  of  the 
Female  Clubs  of  Cheddar  and  Shipham, 
25/. — To  the  Moravian  Missionary  So- 
ciety,  100/.— To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkin, 
for  the  Church  in  the  Poorest  of  Dean, 
100/.— To  the  London  Poor  Clergy  So- 
cietv,  100/. 

A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  by 
H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  was  published 
in  1831  in  Fisher's  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, engraved  by  W.  Finden ;  and  an- 
other engraving  from  the  same  picture, 
was  publtshed  in  the  Imperial  Msgiizrne 
for  January  bst  It  is  also  engraved  for 
one  of  her  works. 
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The  Rkv.  Thomas  Jervis. 
Aug.  31.     At  his  house  in  Brompton 
Grove,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jervis. 

"  Erat  in  illo  viro  comitate  condita  pravitas; 
tiec  nenectus  mores  niutarerat.''  "  Est  enioi 
quieie  ft  pure  atquc  elcgautcr  aciae  aetatis  pla* 
cida  HC  Icnis  senei  tus." 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  to  whom 
Cicero's  description  of  a  green  and  vir- 
tuous old  age  was  strikingly  applicable, 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  January,  O.  S. 
1748.  On  completing  the  term  of  his 
education  at  the  academy  at  Hoxton,  he 
was  in  1770  chosen  to  the  important  office 
of  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the 
dissenting  academy  at  Exeter.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  also  elected  minis- 
ter of  the  congregation  at  Lympston,  and 
soon  afterwards  joint  minister  at  Lymp« 
ston  and  Topshara  with  the  Rev.  J. 
Bartlett. 

In  1772  an  application  from  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  after\vards  first  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  induced  Mr.  JerWs  to  re- 
sign his  charges  in  Devonshire,  and  to 
remove,  in  October  of  that  year,  to  Bo- 
wood,  to  undertake  the  education  of  the 
two  sons  of  that  nobleman  by  his  first 
marriage.  Here  he  remained  in  the  en- 
joyment of  highly  cultivated  society, 
greatly  respected,  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  important  trust,  during  a  period  of 
eleven  years;  and  continued  to  be  ho- 
noured with  the  kind  attention  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Marquis  until  the  time  of  that 
nobleman's  decease.  Lord  Fitzmaurice, 
the  elder  of  his  pupils,  completed  his 
education  for  the  university  under  his 
instruction.  The  younger,  the  Hon. 
William  Granville  Petty,  died  at  an  early 
age,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  who  knew 
him.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  then  librarian  to  the  Marquis, 
and  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  this 
noble  youth  had  **•  made  attainments  in 
piety  and  knowledge  beyond  any  thing  he 
had  observed  in  life;"  a  circumstance 
which  may  also  be  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  knowledge  and  piety  of  his 
instructor. 

In  1783,  on  the  completion  of  this  en- 
"gagement,  Mr.  Jervis  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  at  St.  Thomas's,  in  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  death  of  Dr.  Kippis  in 
1795,  to  whom  he  was  chosen  immediate 
successor,  as  minister  at  Princess  Street 
Chapel,  Westminster,  since  removed  in 
consequence  of  the  local  improvements. 
In  1808  he  quitted  the  metropolis  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving  an  unanimous  invi- 
tation to  succeed  his  friend  the  Rev. 
William  Wood,  as  pastor  of  the  highly 
respectable  congregation  at  Mill  Hill 
Chapel  in  Leeds.  He  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  this  society  in  1818,  and 
never  afterwards  engaged  in  any  stated 


ministerial  duties ;  although  he  continued 
cccasionally,  for  several  years,  to  assist 
his  friends  in  the  services  of  the  pulpit. 
He  preserved  to  the  last,  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  the  vigour,  energy,  and 
cheerfulness  of  his  mind,  with  few  and 
slight  interruptions  to  his  bodily  health. 

He  married  Frances- Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Disney,  of  the  Hyde  in 
Essex,  his  intimate  friend,  and  near  whom 
his  remains  now  repose,  in  the  adjacent 
churchyard  of  Fryerning. 

Air.  Jervis  was  himself  so  peculiarly 
happy  in  delineating  the  characters  of  his 
deceased  friends,  as  is  testified  by  his 
numerous  contributions,  signed  witii  his 
initials,  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and 
the  Monthly  Repository,  and  his  funeral 
sermons,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, that  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
especially  anxious,  in  a  few  words,  to  do 
similar  justice  to  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  his  own. 

Notwithstanding  the  habitual  tranquil- 
lity of  his  mind,  Mr.  Jervis's  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom was  ardent  and  unshaken,  and  his 
devotional  feelings  were  of  the  most  ani- 
mated description,  as  appears  from  the 
hymns  he  contributed  to  the  collection 
which  bears  his  name,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  his  friends  Kippis,  Rees,  and 
Morgan.  It  is  probable  this  sketch  will 
meet  the  eye  of  many  to  whom  he  was 
well  known,  more  particularly  in  the  north 
and  in  the  west  of  England,  who  will 
bear  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  to  the  warmth, 
the  sincerity,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
friendships.  His  affectionate  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  the  poor  is  warmly 
testified  by  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion at  Leeds ;  while  his  discourses  were 
remarkably  calculated  to  interest  and  im- 
press the  higher  classes,  as  coming  from 
one  who  carried  a  pure  and  high  tone  of 
morality  into  the  social  circle  of  the  culti- 
vated and  polite,  and  rendered  virtue  at- 
tractive by  the  charms  of  mildness  and 
urbanity.  With  him,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own,  *'  courtesy  was  the  law 
of  social  life."  By  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  he  recommendea  and  illustrated 
the  "  moral  beauty  of  virtue."  • 

His  printed  discourses  possess  a  gene- 
ral correctness,  an  even  and  sustained  ex- 
cellence, together  with  an  application, 
sometimes  remarkably  felicitous,  of  the 
stores  which  a  taste  for  classical  litera- 
ture fumishesjf  and  which  well  adapt 
them  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  culti- 
vated classes  of  the  community.  While 
their  appeals  to  the  common  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  the  absence  of  all  dis- 

*  See  Sermons  15  and  17  in  a  volume 
published  in  1811. 

f  <^  Qui  sermo !  quse  precepta !  quanta 
natitia  antiquitatis ! " 
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guise  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
author,  without,  however,  entering  into 
controversial  discussions,  relieve  him 
from  the  imputation  of  preaching  to  the 
rich  anotlier  gospel  than  that  which  will 
console  the  griefs  and  restrain  the  vices  of 
the  poor.  It  is  interesting  now  to  notice 
that  in  an  Ordination  Sermon  at  Exeter, 
in  the  year  1785,  he  speaks  with  the  same 
earnestness  as  he  was  wont  to  do  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  a  happy  restoration  to  im- 
mortal life — as  the  main  topic  of  Chris- 
tian instruction,  as  that  in  which  all  the 
blessings  comprised  in  the  divine  favour 
and  forgiveness  may  be  summed  up. 
**  Without  this  assurance,"  he  observes, 
"  how  limited  had  still  been  our  views! 
how  destitute  our  present  condition !  how 
rugged  the  path  of  life !  how  uneasy  the 
bed  of  death !  how  dreary  the  recesses  of 
the  grave !  But  looking  for  the  blessed 
hope  of  a  resurrection,  the  face  of  nature 
is  no  longer  gloomy  and  dejected ;  every 
object  around  us  assumes  a  cheerful  and 
animated  appearance.  Our  hearts  are 
elevated  with  wonder  and  delight, -and 
inspired  with  the  most  sublime  and  ardent 
hopes ! " — p.  23.  To  this  subject  several 
of  Mr.  Jervis's  hymns,  which  will  long  be 
remembered  and  sung  in  the  dissenting 
churches,  tenderly  and  beautifully  advert. 
It  cannot  be  too  much  to  presume  that 
this  hope,  revealed  through  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  wrought  into  the  temper  of 
his  soul,  contributed  to  that  lengthened 
enjoyment  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  in. 
tellectual  vigour,  which  were  so  remark- 
al)ly  his  portion,  and  were  so  strikingly 
evinced  in  a  pamphlet  written  in  1831,  in 
reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner's  traditional 
but  unfounded  tale  of  a  supernatural  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Petty  after  his  denth, 
The  animation  and  clearness  of  refutation, 
the  aptness  of  quotation  and  illustration 
herein  manifested,  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion towards  his  deceased  pupil,  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  youth  and  promise,  which 
this  occasion  called  forth  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness, place  its  author  among  the  privileged 
few  who,  after  a  long  bright  course,  hand 
down  the  torch  of  life,  "  vitae  lampada 
traduiit,"  instinct  and  glowing  with  all  its 
sacred  fires.  G.  K. 

A.  H.  Hawoeth,  Esq. 

^ug.  24.  At  his  residence  at  Queen's 
Elm,  Chelsea,  of  spasmodic  cholera, 
Adrian  Hardy  Haworth,  Esq.  Fellow  of 
the  Linnaan  and  Horticultural  Societies, 
of  the  Cficsarean  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Moscow*,  and  of  the  Soci^td 
Royale  d' Horticulture  des  Pays  Bas. 

Mr.   Haworth's  fame  as  an  Entomo- 


logist is  scarcely  less  exalted  than  as  a 
Botanist ;  but  doubtless  his  great  worth, 
and  which  will  live  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity, is  the  Lepidoptera  Britannica,  al- 
ready several  times  reprinted  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to 
his  principal  botanical  work,  the  Synop- 
sis Plantarum  Succulentarum,  which  is 
in  fact  the  vade  mecum  to  all  cultivators 
of  this  interesting  tribe  of  plants,  the 
one  being  as  useful  and  essential  to  the 
Botanist  as  the  other  unquestionably  is 
to  the  British  Entomologist. 

Of  the  private  life  of  this  distinguished 
Naturalist,  for  such  he  may  be  truly  de- 
signated, having  successfully  studied  all 
branches  of  Natural  History,  we  know 
but  little  except  his  ha\'ing  constantly 
resided  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
though  frequently  pressed  by  the  earnest 
solicitarions  of  foreign  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, he  could  never  be  induced  to 
visit  the  continent,  or  in  fact  to  travel 
farther  from  his  usual  residence  than  oc-. 
casionally  into  Yorkshire,  his  native 
county.  He  was  bom  at  Hull,  of  an  old 
and  well-connected  family,  which  had 
been  many  years  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  where  he  was  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  but  with  whom,  in  consequence 
of  death,  he  did  not  complete  his  clerk- 
ship, and  was  turned  over  to  another 
gentleman;  so  sedulous  was  his  parent 
that  he  might  be  brought  up  to  an  honour- 
able profession. 

But  no  sooner  was  our  young  naturalist 
released  from  the  trammels  of  the  law, 
than  he  at  once  renounced  it  for  ever, 
and  all  its  splendid  chances  of  success, 
and  retired  to  Cottingham,  where  he  re- 
sided a  few  years,  and  theii  married.  At 
this  village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  town,  he  commenced  his  arduous 
career,  at  once  embmcing  the  sciences  of 
entomology,  ornithology,  and  botany.-y 
Shortly  after  this,  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Little  Chelsea,  near  London, 
where  he  wrote  the  Lepidoptera  Britan-? 
nica,  and  successfully  cultivated  all  the 
succulent  plants  at  that  time  known  in 
the  kingdom,  gratuitously  and  freely  ob- 
taining them  both  from  the  Royal  Gar, 
dens  at  Kew,  and  from  the  most  cele^ 
brated  nurserymen. 

About  the  year  1812  he  resolved  to  re^ 
turn  to  his  favourite  town  and  garden  at 
Cottingham,  and  thither  he  repaired  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  extensive  collection 
of  natural  history.  During  his  short  stay 
at  that  place  (for  he  only  resided  there 
about  five  years)  he  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  forming,  and  arranging  systema- 
tically, the  Botanical    Garden  at  Hull 


•  A  fac-simile  of  the  diploma  sent  to 
him  is  printed  in  Faulkner's  History  of 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1833. 


Chelsea.  These-  foreign  honours  were 
gratuitous  and  unexpected,  and  therefor© 
the  more  gratifying. 
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The  neighbourhood  of  London  was,  how- 
ever, evidently  the  field  most  adapted  to 
a  mind  so  ardently  endued  with  the  love 
of  scientific  pursuits ;  accordingly  he  soon 
again  bid  adieu  to  his  native  county,  and 
resided  till  the  melancholy  day  of  his 
death  at  Qucen*s  Elm,  Chelsea.  He  was 
three  times  married,  and  had  children  hy 
each  marriage,  but  none  of  them  have  hi- 
therto  evinced  any  })articular  partiality  for 
the  pursuits  of  their  father.  Mr.  llaworth's 
widow  succeeds  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
landed  property  and  to  all  his  personal 
estate  and  effects,  comprising  his  valuable 
library,  with  the  whole  of  his  extensive 
collection  of  natural  history,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  herself  and  his  younger  children. 
The  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage,  B. 
Haworth,  esq.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  De- 
puty Lieutenants  for  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  resides  at  Rowlston  Hall,  near 
Hull,  to  whom  devolve  the  patrimonial 
estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire. 
This  gentleman,  though  not  attached  to 
scientific  pursuits,  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  literary  world, 
having  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  with  an  ingenious  plan  for  their 
gradual  abolition. 

Mr.  Haworth's  elder  brother  survives 
him,  to  whose  extensive  estates,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hull,  he  was  heir  presumptive. 
Their  mother  was  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  John  Booth,  esq.  many  years 
an  alderman  of  Hull,  and  related  to  the 
family  of  Booth,  Baron  Delamere  of  Dun- 
ham Massey  in  Cheshire,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

Mr.  Haworth's  most  important  works 
are  the  following : 

Observations  on  the  Genus  Mesem- 
biyanthemum,  8vo.  1794.  The  first  part 
of  the  Lepidoptera  Britannica,  1803;  fi- 
nished in  the  fourth  part  in  1828,  8vo. 
Miscellanea  Naturalia;  adjoined  to  the 
last  work,  but  separately  paged.  The 
sixth  volume  of  the  Botanist's  Reposi- 
tory, 4to.  1803.  Synopsis  Plantarum 
Succulentarum,  8vo.  1812.  Supplemen. 
tum  Plantarum  Succulentarum, 8vo,  1819. 
Narcissorum  Kevisio;  adjoined  to  the 
last  work,  but  separately  paged,  1819. 
Revisiones  Plantarum  Succulentarum, 
8vo.  1821.  Saxifi:agearum  Enumeratio ; 
adjoined  to  the  last  work,  but  separately 
paged,  1821.  Narcissinearum  Monogra- 
phia,  royal  8vo.  18^. 

Most  of  the  periodical  publications  re- 
lative to  natural  history,*  were  also  fa- 
voured by  his  contribudons,  particularly 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  and  Hor- 
ticultural Societies,  and  the  Philosophical 
Journal. 


Our  Memoirs  of  the  late.  Richard  Heber, 
JCsq,  and  Joscvh  Haslewood,  Esq.  are  una^ 
voidably  deferred  to  our  next. 


Clebgy  Dfx^based. 

The  Rev.  AT.  Bametty  Vicar  of  Cnui'^ 
well  and  North  Willingham,  Lincoln- 
shire. To  the  former  church  he  was  col- 
lated in  1799  by  Dr.  Pretyman,  then  Bp. 
of  Lincoln ;  and  to  the  latter  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1821  by  A.  Bourcherett,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Birkett,  Vicar  of 
Stranton,  Durham.  He  was  of  St.  Jobn*3 
colL  Camb.  B.A.  1777;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  his  living  in  1796  by  Sir  M.  W. 
Ridley,  Bart. 

,  The  Rev.  WiUiam  Browne,  Rector  of 
Marlesford,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Great 
and  Little  Glemharo,  Suffolk,  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  acdng  Magistrates 
of  the  Woodbridge  division.  He  was  of 
St.  John's  coll.  C^mb.  B.A.  1814;  was 
presented  to  Marlesford  in  1823  by  A. 
Arcedeckne,  esq.  and  to  Glemham  in 
1826  by  D.  L.  North,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Jdfm  Cousins,  B.  A.  Preben- 
dary and  Rector  of  Ballycahane,  co.  Li- 
merick. 

At  Templemore,  co.  Tipperary,  aged 
88^  the  Rev.  Harry  Meggs  Graves,  LL.D. 
for  fort^  years  of  that  parish.  He  vms 
the  senior  Freeman  of  Limerick,  having 
been  admitted  in  1765. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Holme^  Rector  of 
Rise,  Yorkshire,  to  which  he  wvls  pre- 
sented in  1782  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Hyde,  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  Rector  of  Killamey  and 
Kilcommin,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl 
of  Kenmore. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  WiUiam  JemdngM, 
Vicar  of  Baydon,  Wiltshire,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1823,  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Bart. 

The  Rev.  H.  Jones,  Vicar  of  St. 
Bride's  with  Coeckernew,  Monmouthsh. 

At  Llanwame,  Herefordshire,  the  Rey. 
Ralph  Lockey.  He  was  of  Peterhouse, 
Camb.  B.A.  1792,  as  fourth  Junior  Op- 
time,  M.A.  1796. 

At  Hasfield,  Gloucestershire,  aged  73, 
the  Rev.  Saunders  WiUiam  MiUer^  Rector 
of  that  parish.  He  \\2A  of  Pembroke 
coll.  Oxford,  M.A.  1810,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  his  living  in  1800  by  his  ovm 
family. 

At  Gorgate,  Norfolk,  aged  77,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Crowe  MunningSy  Rector  of  Beet- 
ley  with  East  Bilney.  He  was  formerly 
a  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.  1779, 
as  16th  wrang.  M.A.  17^;  and  was  in- 
stituted to  both  his  benefices  in  the  latter 
year  on  his  own  presentation. 

The  Rev.  Sampson  Owen,  Rector  of 
Bridell,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Perpetwd 
Curate  of  Llechryd,  co.  Cardigan. 

At  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  Johm 
Parsons,  D.D.  Rector  of  St  John's,  Wap- 
ping.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Bm- 
zenose  college,  Oxford,  where  he  gnklu- 
ated  M.  A.  1785,  B.  and  D.D.  1800;  and 
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by  which  Society  he  was  presented  to  his 
living  in  the  latter  year.  Owing  to  infir- 
mity, he  had  not  for  several  years  appear- 
ed among  his  parishioners. 

The  Rev.  Edward  W,  Warren,  Vicar 
of  Kilbonane,  co.  Cork. 

Aged  63,  the  Rev.  Edward  Pye  Watert, 
Curate  of  Overbury,  Worcestershire. 

At  Streatley,  Berkshire,  aged  72,  the 
Rev.  John  WetherelU  LL.D.  Vicar  of  that 

{parish,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty*s  pa- 
ace  at  Kensington.  He  was  for  many 
years  Domestic  Chaplain  ta  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent ;  and  was  collated  to  Streatley 
in  1808  by  Dr.  Fisher  then  Bishop  of 
Salisbury. 

The  Rev.  Joh7i  Wood,  Vicar  of  Sax- 
thorp,  Norfolk,  and  senior  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  1803,  as  8th  Wrangler, 
M.  A.  1806.  He  was  presented  to  Sax- 
thorp  by  that  society  in  1825. 

Aug.  7.  At  Havre,  the  Rev.  William 
BuUe,  for  fifty-five  years  Rector  qf  Glems-' 
ford,  Suffolk.  He  was  of  Trin.  coil. 
Camb.  B.A.  1777,  as  seventh  Senior 
Optime,  M.A.  1789;  and  was  collated 
to  Glemsford  in  1788  by  Dr.  Yorke,  then 
Bp.  of  Ely.  The  family  of  Butts,  of 
Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  was  established  by 
Sir  William  Butts,  Physician  to  King 
Henry  VI II.  One  of  his  descendants 
was  Dr.  Robert  Butts,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  afterwards  of  Elyi  whose  son, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Butts,  was  rector  of  Long 
Melford,  and  died  in  1788  (see  our  vol. 
Iviii.  p.  1128);  but  we  are  not  aware  how 
nearly  the  clergyman  now  deceased  was 
related  to  these  parties. 

Aug.  10.  At  Cockstead  rectory,  aged 
75,  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Beetham,  Rector  of 
Costock  and  Keyworth,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1801  by  Lord  Rancliffe;  and 
formerly  Vicar  of  Bunney,  Notts. 

Aug.  23.  Aged  33,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Wildbore  Kirk^  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school  at  Barrow-upon-Soar,  Leicester- 
shire. He  was  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1822. 

Aug.  25.  At  Wimeswould,  Leicester- 
shire, aged  73,  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  for. 
merly  Curate  of  Whysal  and  Ruddington. 

Sept.  6.  At  Pinwell  cottage,  near 
Atherstone,  aged  50,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Boulihee^  Rector  of  Baxterley,  Warwick- 
shire, to  which  he  was  presented  last 
year  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Sept.  10.  At  Doncaster,  aged  73,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  Win- 
thorpe.  He  was  of  Trinity  coll.  Camb. 
B.A.  1784,  M. A.  1787. 

Sept.  18.  At  Duloe,  Cornwall,  aged 
85,  the  Rev.  John  JVood,  Vicar  of  that 
parish.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  coll.  Oxford,  where  be  attained  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1773,  and  by  which 
Society  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 


of  Duloe  in  1796.  (The  rectory  is  like- 
wise in  the  gift  of  tnat  Society,  and  was 
last  vacant  in  1830.) 

Sept.  20.  At  Bath,  aged  63,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Sanders,  Rector  of  Lifton,  Devon. 
He  was  of  Emanuel  coll.  Camb.'  M.A. 
180^  and  was  presented  to  his  living  in 
1801  by  A.  Harrisf  esq. 

Sept.  25.  At  Tenby,  on  his  32d  birth, 
day,  the  Rev.  Edward  George  Simcox^  of 
Harbome  near  Birmingham,  and  a  Ma- 
gistrate for  Stafibrdshn-e.  He  was  the 
only  surviving  son  of  George  Simcox, 
esq.  of  the  same  place,  and  a  magistrate 
for  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick, 
and  was  of  Wadham  coll.  Oxford,  B.A. 
1822,  M.A.  1825.  He  married  Char- 
lotte-lMiUicent,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
John  Gisbome,  esq.  of  Darley  Dale,  Der- 
byshire; she  died  in  August  18.^,  leav- 
ing a  son  and  a  daughter,  who  survive 
their  father. 

Sept.  29.  At  Ya:diam,  Norfolk,  the 
Rev.  JoAii  Johnson,  LL.D.  Rector  of 
Yaxbam  with  Welbome,  He  was  of 
Cains  coU.  Camb.  LL.B.  1794,  LL.D. 
1803;  and  was  presented  to  his  living  by 
Mrs.  Bodham  in  1800. 

Oct,  1.  At  Stonehoifte,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cox,  Perpetual  Curate  of  East 
Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  He  was  of 
Queen*s  coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1806,  M.A. 
1811;  and  was  appointed  to  his  church 
in  1828,  by  the  Kev.  J.  Hatchard,  the 
present  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth. 

OcU  3.  Aged  64,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  M.A.  of  Battersea,  Secretary  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Oct.  5.  The  Rev.  Edward  Harbin^ 
Rector  of  Kingweston,  Si^merset,  to 
which  he  was.  presented  in  1827,  by  W. 
Dickenson,  esq. 

Oct.  12.  At  ELinlet  Vicarage,  Shrop- 
shire, aged  25,  the  Rev.  George  Lionel 
Eraser.  He  was  a  member. of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge. 

Oct.  17.  Aged  81,  the  Rev.  WHUam 
Brooks^  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Coventry, 
and  Head  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  in  that  city,  and  Rector  of  East 
Famdon,  Northamptonshire.  He  was  of 
St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1779, 
B.D.  1784 ;  was  presented  to  St  John's, 
Coventry,  in  1779,  bv  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration ;  and  to  East  Famdon  in  1797 
Dy  his  college. 

,Oct.  21.  At  his  father's  house,  Wor- 
mingford,  Essex,  the  Rev.  IHshtan  Robins 
son  Bailey,  B.A.  of  Sidney  Sussex  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  This  promising  young^ 
deiigyinan  had  returned  scarcely  a  day 
from  the  late  Ordination  at  Norwich,  be- 
fore he  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  ter- 
minated fatally.  His  manners  were  sin- 
ffularlv  ingenuous  and  disinterested,  and 
his  habits  severely  temperate  and  religions. 
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DEATHS. 

London  and  its  ViciNiry. 


July  28.  In  St.  JamesVst.  aged  64, 
Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Robert  Clive,  only 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Povvis.  He  was 
the  youngest  child  of  Robert  first  Lord 
Clive,  the  celebrated  General  in  India, 
by  Margaret,  dau.  of  Edmund  Maske- 
lyne,  esq.  He  was  appointed  Major  in 
the  110th  foot,  1794;  and  Lieut.- Col.  in 
the  army,  Jan.  1,  1800;  and  was  M.P. 
for  Ludlow  from  1794  to  1807.  He  was 
not  married. 

Lately,  At  the  house  of  J.  R.  Soden, 
esq.  Southgate,  aged  76,  Mrs.  S.  Whit- 
ford. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  76,  Rebecca,  re- 
lict of  T.  Leverton,  esq.  of  Bedford-sq« 

George  Thomas  King,  esq.  for  twenty 
years  a  Common  Councilman  for  the  Ward 
of  Billingsgate. 

^ug,  16.  In  Regent-street,  John  Ed- 
wardes  Vaughan,  esq.  of  Rheola  and 
Llanely,  Glamorganshire,  late  M.P.  for 
Wells,  and  formerly  for  Glamorganshire. 
At  the  last  election  for  Wells  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate. 

Sept  6.  In  Coimaught-place,  aged  67, 
John  Trotter,  esq.  This  gentleman  was 
very  extensively  concerned  as  an  army 
agent,  and  was  the  founder  of  our  present 
national  commissariat.  He  was  also  the 
projector  and  proprietor  of  the  Bazaar  in 
Soho  Square;  as  well  as  of  many  other 
ingenious  but  less  successful  schemes,  one 
of  which  was  an  universal  language. 

Sept,  18.  In  Hatton  Garden,  aged  83, 
John  Andree,  M.D. 

Sept,  21.  James  Peter  Fallofeild,  esq. 
formerly  an  apothecary  in  Albemarle-st. 

Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev,  J.  Jennings, 
Rector  of  St.  John's,  Westminster. 

At  Nottingham-terrace,  the  widow  of 
Col.  Minto,  Roy.  Marine  Art. 

Sept,  22.  Aged  45,  Frederick  William 
Carter,  esq.  the  much  respected  Vestry 
Clerk  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  His 
body  was  interred  at  Shadwell. 

Sept,  23.  In  SackviUe-st.  of  cholera, 
the  wife  of  Col.  Sir  Richard  Armstrong. 

At  Highbui-y,  aged  89,  William  Hor- 
ton,  esq.  a  native  of  Leicester ;  and  Sept, 
25,  aged  78,  Elizabeth  his  widow,  after  a 
union  of  56  years. 

Sept,  23.  In  Dorset-st.  Portman-sq., 
aged  78,  the  widow  of  O.  Banan,  esq. 

In  Regent's-park,  Thomas  Farrer,  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Lincoln's-inn -fields. 

Sept.  24.  Aged  68)  Sarah,  widow  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Smithfield. 

Sept,  25.  At  Pentonville,  in  his  fifth 
jrear,  Albert  Anthony,  and  on  the  28th, 
m  her  ninth  year,  Emma- Mary-Elizabeth, 
only  children  of  the  late  Anthony  Corn- 
veil,  esq.  M.D.  of  Bombay. 
Sept,  28,    In  Cockspur-st.  in  his  30th 


year,  Samuel  Adlam  Ba3mtun,  esq.  M.P. 
for  the  citv  of  York,  and  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  U.  Bayntun,  of  Browfort  Houses 
Devizes.  He  was  formerly  a  Lieut,  in 
the  1st  Life  Guards.  He  first  sat  for 
York  in  1830,  and  was  re-elected  in  1831 
and  1832. 

Lately,  Of  cholera,  Joseph  Treacher, 
esq.  of  the  firm  of  Whittaker,  Treacher, 
and  Co.  booksellers,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Oct,  I.  At  St.  John's  Wood,  aged  52; 
Thos.  Geo.  Kipps,  esq.  of  Great  Mary- 
lebone-st. 

At  Edmonton,  aged  77,  Capt.  Roper. 

Oct,  2.  In  Percy-st.  Commander  Vin- 
cent Newton,  R.N.  He  was  made  Lieut, 
to  the  Santa  Margaritta  1803,  and  after- 
wards served  in  the  Hazard  sloop  on  the 
Leeward  Islands  station.  He  was  ap» 
pointed  Commander  of  the  Manly  brig  on 
the  North  American  station  in  1814. 

At  Kensington,  aged  64,  Mrs.  Jones* 
late  of  Eagle  House,  Brook-green. 

Oct,  3.  At  Southamj)ton  row,  Rus- 
sell-square, aged  73,  John  Hair,  esq. 

At  Eaton- place,  Francis  Rogers  Par- 
slow,  escj. 

■  Oct.  4.  Mr.  James  Cawthom,  of  the 
British  Library,  Cockspur-st. 

Oct.  5.  At  the  house  of  his  brother, 
William  Collins,  esq.  R.A.  Bayswater, 
Mr.  Francis  Collins,  of  Great  Marlbo- 
rough-st. 

Oct.  6.  Aged  85,  John  Crowley,  sen. 
esq.  of  Norwood. 

In  the  Minories,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies, 
surgeon,  son  of  the  late  John  Davies,  esq. 
Hentryn,  Flintshire,  and  nephew  to  the 
late  Sir  Rowland  Stanley, 'Bart  Hooton, 
Cheshire. 

Oct.  9.  In  North  Audley-st  aged  78» 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  sister  of  the  late 
Nevile  King,  esq.  of  Ashby-de-le-Launde, 
Lincolnshire. 

Oct.  16,  In  SalisbuiT-st.  Strand,  aged 
70,  Major- Gen.  Wm.  Binks,  late  of  the 
Woolwich  Division  of  Royal  Marines. 
He  was  appointed  2d  Lieut.  1776,  Ist 
Lieut.  177a  Capt.  1793,  Major  in  the 
army  1802,  in  the  R.  M.  1803,  Lt.-Col. 
R.  M.  1807,  Col.  in  the  army  1807,  and 
Maj.-Gen.  1821. 

Oct,  18.  In  Beaumont-st  Devonshire- 
pi.  Louisa- Alexandrina,  widow  of  Lieut- 
Col.  G.  Lyon,  of  11th  dragoons,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  late  Capt.  G.  F.  Lyon,  R.N. 
the  celebrated  traveller,  of  whom  we  gave 
a  memoir  in  our  magazine  for  April  last 

Bed8.--0c/.  1.  At  Ampthill-house, 
the  residence  of  her  father  Joseph  Mor- 
ris, esq.  aged  21,  Elizabeth- Martha,  wife 
of  David  PoweU,  esq.  of  Russell-square. 

Berks. — Sept,  21.  Mary- Anne,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  N.  Dodson,  Vicar  of  Abing. 
don,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  0*  Wap- 
share,  of  East  Hendred. 

Sept,  27.    At  East  Bsley,  aged  ST, 
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Lieut.  Charles  Hemsted,  R.N.   Gover- 
nor of  Travei"'8- college,  Windsor. 

Oct.  14.  At  Speenhamland,  aged  84, 
Mrs.  Bertie,  widow  of  the  Hon.  F.  Ber- 
tie, brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Cambridge.  —  ^ng.  5.  At  Ickleton, 
aged  75,  the  Hon.  Percy- Charles  Wynd- 
ham;  only  surviving  brother  and  next 
heir-presumptive  to  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont.  He  held  the  sinecure  offices  of 
Secretary,  Clerk  of  Courts,  and  Protho- 
notary  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Barba- 
does.  Having  died  unmarried,  Capt.  G. 
F.  Wyndham,  R.N.  son  of  his  youngest 
brother,  is  now  heir  presumptive  to  the 
Earldom. 

Cheshire.  —  ^yg.  4.  At  Chester, 
aged  23,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Brooke  Cun- 
liffe,  esq.  of  Erbi stock-hall,  Denbighshire. 

Oct.  9.  By  jumping  from  a  gig,  Thos. 
Fluitt,  esq.  of  Chester. 

Cornwall. — Oct.  9.  At  his  seat  at 
Trevethow,  in  Cornwall,  aged  83,  Wm. 
Praed,  esq.  of  that  place,  and  of  Tyring- 
ham,  Bucks.  He  was  the  senior  partner 
in  the  London  banking-house,  and  also 
in  the  Truro  and  Falmouth  banks. 

Derby. — Sept,  13.  At  Derby,  aged 
73,  Francis  Fox,  esq.  M.D, 

Devon. — Lately.  Anne,  wife  of  Dr. 
Miller,  of  Exeter,  dau.  of  Gen,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  George  Hewett,  Bart. 

Arthur-John  Chichester,  esq.  of  Bi- 
shop's Tawton  and  Swimbridge. 

Oct.  1.  At  Devonport,  Major  Van 
Cortlandt,  eldest  son  of  late  CoL  Van 
Cortlandt. 

Oct.  6.  At  Exeter,  aged  72,  Jane, 
widow  of  Col.  Thomas  Johnes,  M.  P.  of 
Hafod,  well  known  in  the  literary  world. 
Mrs.  Johnes  was  a  lady  of  considerable 
attainments,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of 
botany. 

At  Portledge  House,  aged  63,  Richard 
Pine  Coffin,  esq.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county. 

Oct.  9.  At  Plymouth,  Eliz.  widow  of 
the  late  Wm.  Cookworthy,  esq. 

Oct.  13.  At  Plymouth,  aged  28, 
Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  Haw- 
ker, and  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawker. 

Oct.  17.  At  Weymouth,  Mary- Ka- 
tharine-Newman,  wife  of  William  Hun- 
ter  Little,  esq.  of  Abergavenny,  dau.  of 
late  Rev.  James  Rogers,  D.D.  of  Rains- 
combe-house,  near  Marlborough. 

Dorset. — Sept.  23.  At  Henstridge, 
Mr.  Thos.  Dowding,  nephew,  and  prin- 
cipal assistant,  to  Mr.  John  Dowding, 
bookseller,  Newgate-street. 

Durham Sept.  17.     Aged  57,  Wm. 

Sanderson,  esq.  of  Stockton,  Solicitor. 

Oct.  8.  Aged  four  months,  Henry- 
Foster,  son,  —  and  Oct.  10,  aged  36,' 
Mary,  wife  of  Wm.  Mills,  esq.  of  New- 
ton-bull, Durham, 


EssEJL^- Lately,  Betsey,  wife  of  Chas. 
Preston,  ^esq.  of  Sewardstone^  and'  only 
dau.  of  late  Thos.  Fowle,  esq.  of  King*s- 
road,  Bedford- row. 

Oct.  5.  At  Hill-hall,  aged 53,  Sir  Thos. 
Smijth,  the  eighth  Bart,  of  that  place. 
He  succeeded  his  father  Sir  Thomas, 
May  1, 1823;  and  having  died  unmarried 
is  succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  now  Sir 
John  Smijth,  a  Commander  R.N. 

Oct.  15.  Aged  70,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
J.  Sewell,  of  Halsted,  Essex. 

Oct.  16.  At  Moor-hall,  Harlow,  Thos. 
Perry,  esq.  of  Bryanston-square. 

Gloucester. — ^ug.  29.  At  Oldbury 
Court,  in  his  52d  year,  Lieut.-Col.  Jones 
Graeme,  formerly  of  the  10th  Hussars, 
and  to  the  period  of  his  death  Commander 
of  the  Stapleton  Troop  of  Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

Sejpt.  23.  At  Clifton,  Major  J.  Camp- 
bell, of  E.  I.  C.*8  service. 

Lately,  At  Cheltenham;  the  Hon. 
Katherine  Newcomen,  dau.  of  the  late 
Viscount  Newcomen.  She  was  married 
Sept.  19,  1818,  to  Charles  Newcomen,  of 
Clonchard,  co.  Longford,  esq. 

Oct,  1.  At  Lechlade,  aged  61,  Major 
Samuel  Hawkins. 

Hants. — June  ...  At  Portsmouth, 
in  his  18th  year,  the  Hon.  Edw.  Bruce, 
of  bis  Majesty's  ship  Belvidere,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Elgin. 

^ug.  3.  At  Southsea,  Margaret,  wife 
of  T.  F.  Waddington,  esq.  dau.  of  late 
Rice  Jones,  esq.  of  New  Hall,  Rhuabon. 

Sept.  23.  At  the  Rectory,  Abbot's 
Ann,  aged  28,  Charlotte- Willis,  wife  of 
the  Plon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  and 
youngest  dau,  of  Sir  James  Burrough. 

Oct.  5.  At  Soberton,  John  Williams, 
esq.  late  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at 
Portsmouth,  and  during  the  war  Capt.  of 
the  Custom  House  Volunteer  Artillery. 

Oct.  11.  At  Southampton,  aged  83, 
Mrs.  Jane  Ramsay,  sister-in-law  to  the 
late  Michael  Hoy,  esq. 

Kent.  —  July  ...  At  Leybourne 
Grange,  aged  12,  Caroline- Elizabeth,  6th 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Hawley,  Bart. 

Aug.  8.  Near  Sittingboume,  suddenly, 
Lieut.  S.  Lynk  (1815)  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Pioneer. 

Sept.  14.  Marianne,  sister  to  the  late 
Sir  Philip  Hales,  the  fifth  and  last  Bart, 
of  Beaksboume,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of 
the  late  Rt  Hon.  John  Calcraft.  She 
was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Thos.  Pym 
Hales,  the  4th  Bart,  by  Mary,  dau.  and 
heiress  of  Gervas  Haywood,  esq.  and 
widow  of  George  Coussmaker,  esq. 

Oct.  5.  At  Ashurst-park,  aged  66, 
Jane,  wife  of  Wm.  Fowler  Jones,  esq. 

Lancaster.  —  Lately.  Near  Liver- 
pool, aged  73,  John  Rawden  Freme, 
esq. 

jLancashiius.  —  June  . . .     Aged  52, 
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Charles  Walmesley,  esq.  of  Westwood 
House.  He  was  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  Roman  Catoolic  family  of 
that  name,  and  great-nephew  to  Bishop 
Charles  Walmesley,  who  was  for  40  years 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Western  district, 
and  died  in  1797.  Mr.  Walmesley  suc- 
ceeded to  his  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Richard  Walmesley,  esq.  in  1790. 
and  married  in  1804,  Elizabeth,  only  child 
of  John  JefFereys,  esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  barrister,  and  jifranddaughter  of 
John  JefFereys,  esq.  Town  Clerk  of 
Bath.  By  this  lady  he  has  left  issue 
Wm.- Gerard  Walmesley,  esq.  now  of 
Westwood  House,  live  other  sons  and 
four  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Charles, 
died  unmanied  in  1830. 

Leicester. — Aug.  27.  At  Leicester, 
aged  75,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Pares,  liector  of  Narborough. 

Sept.  14  Aged  51,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Mr.  Richard  Rawson,  Alderman  of  Lei- 
cester. 

Sept.  16.  Sarah-Anne,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  R.  Boyer,  Rector 
of  Swepstone. 

MiDDU^SEX. — Sept.  22.  At  Twicken- 
ahm,  the  widow  of  Major  Wilson,  of 
Polmaly,  Inverncsshire. 

Northamptonshire.  —  Oct.  5,  The 
wife  of  F.  Dickins,  esq.  of  WoUaston- 
hall,  Wellingborough. 

Northumberland. — Lately.  At  Sin- 
den-hall,  T.  Allan,  esq.  of  Lauriston, 
banker  in  Edinburgh,  and  Proprietor  of 
the  Caledonian  Mercury. 

Oxi'ORDSiiiRE. — Sept.  15.  At  Ensham, 
Charles  James  Swami,  esq.  barrister,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

Sept.  26.  Aged  22,  James  Fox  Long- 
mire,  esq.  Scholar  of  Worcester  College, 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  M  J^ongmire,  of 
Wingfield -green,  Wilts. 

Somerset. — ^tig  22.    At  Bath,  aged 

33,  Lieut.  Thos.  Brown  Sandsbury.  R.N. 

Stafford.  —  Zfl/^/y.      At    Rolleston- 

hall,  aged  22,  Penelope,  fifth  dau.  of  Sir 

Oswald  Mosley,  Bart. 

Suffolk.— Lately.  At  Nova  Scotia- 
house,  near  Ipswich,  aged  65,  Richard 
Hall  Gower,  esq.  many  years  an  officer  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  some 
further  particulars  of  whom  are  promised 
by  a  correspondent. 

Surrey.— Oct.  9.  At  Esher,  aged  87, 
the  widow  of  John  Vidler,  esq.  first  mail 
coach  contractor, 

SussE^.-^Sept.  7.  At  Brighton,  aged 
62,  Richard  E.  N.  Lee,  esq.  of  Lincoln 's- 
inn-fields  and  Chelsea. 

Sept.  17.  At  Hurst,  Marcella,  youngest 
dau.  of  late  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Alan  Came- 
ron, K.  C.B. 

Sept.  19.     At  Hastings,  aged  47,  John 
Ford,  esq.  late  of  Bath. 
Sept.  22.     At  Brighton,  Mr.  Jas.  Mit- 


chell, of  Great* George. sti  Westminster, 
Deliverer  of  Votes  and  Printed  Papers 
at  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  St.  Leonard's,  aged  02,  the  wife  of 
Woodbine  Parish,  esq. 

Oct.  1.  At  Brighton,  Joseph  Gawen, 
esq.  of  Waterloo-place. 

Oct.  3.  At  Brighton,  aged  68,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hunt,  sister  to  Sir  Humphry 
Da\ie,  of  Creedy,  Bart. 

Oct.  10.  At  Slaugham-park,  aged  23, 
Francis  Burton  Cole,  esq 

Oct.  14.  Anne,  wife  of  Rich.  Weekes, 
jun.  esq.,  of  Hurstperpoint,  dau.  of  Rich. 
Locke,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

Warwick.— Oc/.  10.  At  Birmingham, 
aged  48,  Thomas  Coulson  Carpenter,  esq. 
M.D.,  Recorder  of  Lyme  Regis.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Buxton,  liaving  suffer- 
ed much  from  a  protracted  illness.  He 
circumnavigated  the  globe  with  Captain 
Broughton,  aiid  was  shipwrecked  with 
that  officer  in  the  Chinese  Sea. 

Wilts.— ^tt^-.  ..  At  Holden,  near 
Trowbridge,  the  Right  Hon.  Anne- Car- 
teret dowager  Lady  Harris.  She  was  the 
joungest  dau.  and  coheir  of  Charles 
Dixon,  esq. ;  was  married  to  the  first  Lord 
Harris,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Se- 
rhigapatam,  Dec.  9,  1779;  and  left  his 
^vidow  May  19,  1829,  having  had  issue 
the  present  Lord  Harris,  three  other  sons, 
and  six  daughters. 

Sept.  25.  At  Poole,  Marianne,  wife 
of  Robert  Were,  esq. 

Sept.  26.  At  Trowbridge,  aged  50, 
Capt.  Hubert  Gould,  late  of  77th  foot. 

fxitely.  At  Lyppiatt,  the  wife  of  W. 
Waldron,  esq.  3d  dau.  of  late  Rev.  W. 
Willcs,  Archdeacon  of  Wells. 

Worcester. — At  Hampton,  John  Suf- 
field,  esq.  engraver  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 

Aged  57,  John  Severn  Ballard,  esq.  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Worcester. 

YoRK.-^Sept.  2S.  At  Greta  Bridge, 
aged  70,  James  Losh,  esq.  Recorder  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  on  his  circuit  as  one 
of  the  revising  Barristers  for  examining 
the  lists  of  voters  in  the  North  Riding. 

Oct.  2.  At  Swine,  in  his  68d  year, 
Samuel  Foster,  esq. 

At  Normanby,  in  Cleveland,  aged  67, 
Mrs.  Lambton,  aunt  to  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Oct.  3.  At  Woodhall,  in  his  58th  year, 
Arthur  Maister,  esq.  Col.  of  the  East 
York  Militia,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  same  Riding. 

Oct.  10.  George  Hutchinson,  esq.  of  Eg- 
gleston  Hall,  near  Bamardcastle,  younger 
son  of  the  late  Timothy  Hutchinson,  esq. 
of  that  place.  When  out  shooting,  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  in 
about  half  an  hour.  By  this  melancholy 
event,  ten  children,  some  of  them  very 
young,  'are  left  orphans.  The  late  Wil- 
liam   Hutchinson,  esq.  (the   deceased's 
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elder  brother)  and  bis '  lady,  both  died 
some  years  ago  at  Egglestone,  within  a 
fdw  hours  of  each  other. 

Oct.  13.  At  Sigglesthome,  inHolder- 
ness,  M.  T.  Gibson,  esq.  an  eminent 
friend  and  benefactor  to  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes. 

Wales Lately.     At  Tenby,  Richard 

Gower,  esq.  tenth  son  of  the  late  Abel 
Gower,  esq.  of  Gleinlovan,  near  Cardi- 
gan, and  youngest  brother  to  the  late 
Adm.  Sir  Erasmus  Gower. 

At  Milford,  aged  70,  Commander  Ja- 
cob James,  R.N.  He  received  his  first 
commission  in  1784*,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Commander  in  consequence 
of  having  been  First  Lieut,  at  the  battle 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797. 


Scotland.— J^%  15.  At  Elie,  Fife- 
shire,  Capt.  John  Porteous,  R.N.  He 
was  son  of  Mr.  James  Porteous,  for 
many  years  master  of  a  Royal  yatcht,  and 
brother  to  Capt.  James  Porteous,  R.N. 
He  was  made  Lieut.  1806,  Commander 
1808;  was  appointed  successively  to  the 
Gannet  and  Satellite  brigs,  in  1812;  and 
was  posted  1814. 

Ireland. — At  Dublin,  Lady  Frances, 
widow  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  O.  Vandeleur ; 
sister  to  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  the 
Countess  dowager  of  Westmeath,  &c. 
She  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  dau.  of 
Charles  1st  Marquis,  by  Lady  An^ie 
Seymour,  aunt  to  the  present  Marquis  of 
Hertford;  was  married  Nov.  17,  1800, 
and  left  a  widow  Nov.  10,  1828. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  22,  1833. 


Christened. 
Males  1035  ( 
Females  1032  ^ 


2067 


Buried. 
Males  723 
Females     688 


} 


1411 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  wider 
two  years  old 388 


2  and  5  140 
5  and  10  67 
10  and  20  dO 
20  and  30  88 
30  and  40  139 
40' and  50  135 


50  and  60.130 
60  and  70  117 
70  and  80  103 
80  and  90  53 
90  and  100       1 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  Oct.  18. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

g.    d. 

s,    d. 

f.    d. 

«.    d. 

s,     d. 

53    1 

30    6 

19  10 

34    1 

37      2 

Peas. 
s.  d. 
39    5 


PR1(3E  OF  HOPS,  perc^vt.  Oct.  28, 


0^. 

to 

11. 

0#. 

0#. 

to 

OL 

Os. 

0*. 

to 

0/. 

Of. 

0*. 

to 

12/. 

12^ 

Farnham  (seconds) 
Kent  Pockets.. .«... 

Sussex 

Ei^ex 


OL 
61. 
4/. 
5L 


Os.  to 

Ot.  to 

0*.  to 

15s.  to 


0^ 
9/. 
6/. 
9^ 


Os. 
Os. 
Os. 
Os. 


Kent  Bags 5/. 

Sussex 0/. 

Essex OL 

Farnham  (fine)...  .  10/. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Oct.  26, 
Smithfield,  Hay,  SI.  5s.  to  41.  Os.  —  Straw,  1/.  Ss.  to  1/.  12*.  —  Clover,  4/.  0*.  to  5/.  0*: 

SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  28.     To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81bs. 

Lamb 5s.  Od.  to  5s.  8d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Marked  Oct.  28: 

Beasts 2,877     Calves  130 

Sheep  &  Lambs  20,090     Pigs     220 

COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  28, 
Walls  Ends,  from  17«.  Od.  to  21*.  6d.  per  ton.      Other  sorts  from  i5s.  ^  to  I7s.  Od:' 

TALLOW,  per  cwt—Town  Tallow,  48*.  6d.     Yellow  Russia,  48*.  Od. 

SOAP.  — Yellow,  62*.    Mottled,  70*.  Curd,  72*; 

CANDLES,  8*.  per  doz.     Moulds,  9*.  Od. 


Beef. 

2*. 

Od.  to  3*. 

lOd. 

Mutton 

2*. 

4rf.  to  4*. 

6d. 

Veal 

.: 3*. 

Od.  to  4*. 

6d. 

Pork 

4*. 

2d.  to  4*. 

6d. 

PRICES  OF  SHARES. 

At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  Bbotuers,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

23,  Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 

Birmingham  Canal,  239. Ellesmere  and  Chester,  81. Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool,   475. Grand    Junction,    242^.  — Kennet  and  Avon,  27. Regents, 

17. Rochdale,   112. London  Dock   Stock,  56. St.   Katharine*8,  67 

West  India,  95. Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,   210. Grand 

Junction   Water  Works,  57. ^West  Middlesex,  78.— Globe  Insurance,  147^. 


Guardian,  28^. Hope,  6J. Chartered  Gas  Light,  49J. ^Imperial  Gas, 

Phoenix  Gas,  42. Independent,  45. Grener^  United,  43^. Canada 


48.- 

Land  Company,  50^. Reversionary  Interest,  126. 

For  Prices  of  all  other  Shares  inquire  as  above. 


t     38*     ) 
METEOROLOGICAL  DIABV,  by  W.  CARV,  Stramd, 

From  Sept.  8C,  ta  October  25,  1833,  loth  iiicliutve. 
Fabrenheit's  Therm. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  September  27,  la  Gcloler  26,  1833,  io/ft  iac/iixire. 


^^ 


ou. 


ie7j  i 

™,     6  861      ■ 
S5^     0b6^ 


-«7     i 


87t  6i 

mi  i 
im  i 

j'87 


Ml  i\ 


051     i- 

mi  i- 


951    . 

94i    . 


23E)j 


9HS5i  j'lOSJ 
01-i95i  illOSi 
931 '95    IjltOSi 

"'     4;iosi 

5iiOSJ 

51J02 

45-1011 

95|    5I02i 

95       j'lOSJ 

95i    jiJOSi 

..         ^95i     jlOli 

(Mi'  94^95^     S'lOli 

South  Sea  Stock,  Oct.  B,  97^. 

New  South  Sea  Annuities,  Oct.  10,  85i 


39  pm. 

31  pm. 

12  31  pm. 
3032  pm. 
31  33pQi 

32  pm. 


a4UtS93IpM. 
"■""■2931pm. 

eg  30  pm. 

£931  pm. 

2931  pm. 

S93lpm. 

8927  pm. 


S43 


2721pm. 
3250  pm. 
2320  pm. 
21 19  pin. 
1921  pm. 
1921pm. 
i930pm. 
20  19  pm. 


17,  961.-25,  97  , 


45  Upoi. 
44  45  pm. 

44  4«  pm. 

45  44  pm. 
45  4Gpin. 
45  46  pm. 
45  4fipra. 
45  4fipm. 
45  46  pra. 
45  46  pm. 

45  46  pm. 

46  46  pm. 
45  46  pm. 
45  46  pm. 
45  46  pm. 
W  45  pm. 
45  42  pm. 
43  39  pm. 
40  33  pm. 
37  35  pm. 
:J7  35  pm. 
36  34  pm. 
36  34  pm, 
34  35  pm. 


31.3 


1^—23,  S5  . 
r.  J.  AENULL,  Stock  Broker,  Bank  Buildings,  Conihill, 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  Mr.  Dyer*s  account  of  MSS.  in  the 
public  library  of  Cambridge,  p.  313,  where 
notice  is  taken  of  a  list  of  the  MSS.  con- 
tained in  itf  the  book  should  have  been 
mentioned  in  which  that  list  appears, 
which  is  Vol.  I.  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  It  \nll  be  rea- 
dily seen  that  the  word  *''  Cadex**  in  the 
same  place  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and 
should  be  read  Codex. 

Tho8.  Percy. — If  any  of  our  corres- 
pondents possess  information  respecting 
the  marriage  and  issue  of  Thomas  Percy 
the  conspirator,  who  was  slain  in  1605, 
the  communication  of  it,  or  of  any  parti- 
ciriars  connected  with  his  immediate 
branch  of  the  Percys,  who  were  seated 
at  Beverley,  co.  York,  will  oblige. 

W.  H.  H.  remarks,  (in  allusion  to  the 
wish  expressed  at  the  close  of  our  review 
of  *'  The  Tewkesbury  Yearly  Register,'* 
that  some  sensible  person  in  each  provin- 
cial city  or  town  could  be  found  to  under- 
take a  similar  publication,)  that  a  person 
in  Hertford  is  willing  to  collect  informa- 
tion  towards  the  publication  of  such  a 
work,  provided  be  could  be  assured  of 
such  patronage  as  would  exempt  him  from 
expence.  We  wish  him  every  success, 
and  hope  he  will  find  sufficient  public 
spirit  among  his  neighbours  and  townsmen 
to  support  the  design. 

T.  L.  C.  inquires  how  Hugh  Massy, 
ancestor  of  Lord  Massy,  of  Ireland,  was 
related  to  Major- Gen.  Edward  Massey, 
the  subject  of  the  article  in  p.  304.  Hugh 
Massy,  who  founded  the  ramily  in  Ire- 
land, is  said  to  have  bad   *^a  principal 
command  in  the  army  sent  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  in  1641;"   his  wife's  name 
was  Margaret   Percy.      The   celebrated 
General  was  himself  buried  at  Abbey 
Leix  in  Ireland,  and  his  brother  Richard 
died  in  that  country;   but  his  brother 
Hugh  was   *^  a  merchant  of   London,** 
whose  son  Hugh  was  a  minor  in  1670 
(Ormerod's    Cheshire,  vol.  ii.   p.   399), 
Hugh  was  however  a  name  in  the  family 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

S.  R.  would  be  obliged  by  being  in- 
formed in  what  Vol.  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  (or  indeed  in  what  Magazine, 
previous  to  1785,)  appeared  a  sort  of  Ety- 
mological Essay,  in  which  a  learned  and 
elaborate  critique  was  allotted  to  the  word 
'  Twaddle.' 

Classicus  observes,  •«  In  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Burns  there  is  a  most  interesting 


account  of  Walter  Scott* s  first  and  only 
interview  with  the  Ayrshire  bard,  frooft 
the  hand  of  the  poet  of  Marmion  himself. 
Sir  Walter  expresses  his  regret  that  he 
saw  no  more  of  Bums,  and  that  he  i» 
compeUed  to  say  **  Virgilium  tantum 
vidi.**  In  Pope's  letters  Uie  same  words 
are  quoted  when  he  mentions  that  he 
once  and  only  once  saw  Drydeo.  Cao 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
from  what  author  they  are  taken?" 

An  Old  Reader  observes,  —  «  Oan 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me, 
by  what  rules  the  Heralds  were  regulated, 
or  upon  what  principles  they  acted,  in 
either  assigning  the  title  of  Esquire^  or 
withholding  it  to  the  different  parties  en- 
tered in  their  Visitations.  There  must 
have  been  some  rule,  as  there  certainly 
was  not  such  an  indiscrirainate  j^iactiGe 
in  so  styling  persons  in  former  tmies  as. 
that  existing  in  the  present  day.**" 

P.  176.  The  Eari  of  Aldboroogh  died 
at  Stratford  Lodge  near  Baltinglass.  Read 
the  Venerable  Benjamin  0*Neale,  of 
Mount  Neale,  ca  Carlow,  Archdeacon  of 
Leighlin. 

Same  page,  read  Henry  CoUey,  esq.  of 
Castle  Carbery,  (not  Cu*berry)  co.  Kfl- 
dare,  elder  brother  of  Richard  fijrst  Baron 
Momington,  who  assumed  the  surname 
,of  Wesley  or  Wellesley. 

Oswald  requests  information  respect- 
ing John  Davis,  who  wrote  a  narrative  of 
Travels  of  four  years  and  a  half  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  during  179d- 
1802,  and  a  life  of  John  Chatterton. 

P.  177.  The  Hon.  G.  F.  Pomerc^ 
assumed  the  name  of  Colley  pursuant  to 
the  desire  of  his  uncle  Henry  Viscount 
Harberton,  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  whose 
estates  are  enjoyed  by  the  Pomeroy  fii^ 
mily. 

P.  300,  b.  1.  25,  read  '<  where  strength 
\vas  essential  to  their  preservation." 

P.  306.  For  Geoffrey,  read  William 
of  Malmsbury.  P.  351,  tor  «« the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Wood-church- lane,*'  read 
St.  Mary  Wool-church-haw.  This  chur^ 
was  so  called  from  a  weighing  machine 
for  the  Tronage,  or  weiglung  of  wool, 
which  stood  in  the  churcb-yajrd  untU  the 
6th  of  Rich.  II.  The  incumbent  re- 
ceived a  tithe  of  the  fines  jpayable  by  de- 
linquents set  in  the  public  stocks,  of  4 
pnarks  per  annum. 
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ORIOXNAX.      OOMBKUNZOATIONS. 


THB   BRITtSH   EMPIRE   IN   IMBIA.— CHRISTIANITT. 


Mr  Urban  Glo^ter  Terrace, 

Mr.  URBAN,         iioxton,  Nov,  10. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Roman  Catholic  Establishments 
on  the  Continent  of  India,  which  now 
enjoy  the  prptection  and  support  stated 
in  my  last  letter.  At  some  future  time 
I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay  before 
your  readers  a  more  detailed  history 
of  those  establishments  which  include 
four  apostolical  vicars,  with  authority 
direct  from  the  Pope ;  nominated  by 
the  Society  De  Propaganda  Fide,  and 
stationed  at  Pondicherry,  Verapoly, 
Bombay,  and  Agrcu  There  is  also  a 
prefect  of  the  Romish  mission  at  Ne- 
paul.  These  apostolical  vicars  have 
under  them  in  their  several  dioceses  a 
number  of  priests ;  most  of  whom  ar6 
natives  of  India,  and  have  been  edu- 
cated in  Indian  seminaries  by  Euro- 
pean ecclesiastics. 

There  are  also  ttoo  Archbishops  and 
two  Bishops,  presented  by  the  King  of 
Portugal,  The  Archbishops  are  of 
Goa,  who  is  the  Metropolitan  and 
Primate  of  the  Orient ;  and  of  Cran- 
ganore,  in  Malabar,  The  Bishops  are, 
of  Cochin  in  Malabar,  and  St,  Thomas 
at  Madras.  The  latter  includes  Cal' 
cutta  in  his  diocese ;  where  he  has  a 
legate,  who  has  under  his  superin- 
tendence 14  priests  and  10  churches, 
viz.  in  Calcutta,  1 ;  in  Serampore,  1 ; 
in  Chinsurrah,  1 ;  in  Bandel,  1 ;  in 
Cossimbazar,  i  ;  3  at  Chittagong ;  in 
Backergunge,  1  ;  and  in  Bowal  1. 

The  priests  and  churches  under  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
are  very  numerous,  exclusive  of  those 
which  were  formerly  Syrian  churches, 
and  have  been,  as  already  mentioned, 
incorporated  with  that  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Madras  appears  to  have  been  opened 
in  the  year  1675,  when  Sir  William 


Langhome  was  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's agent  on  that  coast,  and  Gro- 
yernor  of  Fort  St.  George.  It  is  stated 
in  a  minute  on  his  diary,  that  Sir 
William,  in  compliment  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  caused  the  guns  of 
the  fort  aiid  three  voUies  of  small  shot 
to  be  fired  on  the  occasion  :  but  the 
same  authority  declares  that  when,  in 
the  year  1680,  the  English  Protestant 
Church  of  St,  Mary  was  opened  un- 
der a  Commission  from  Hie  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Roman  Catholics  neg- 
lected  to  return  the  compliment;  for 
that  **  neither  padry  nor  Portuguese 
appNnu*ed  at  the  dedication  of  oar 
Church,  nor  so  much  as  gave  the  go- 
vernor a  visit  afterwards,  to  give  him 
joy  of  it."  This  ungenerbus  mani- 
festation of  a  selfish  spirit,  on  the  part 
of  the  papists,  was  duly  reported  to 
the  authorities  in  Europe;  and  called 
forth  some  observatipns  and  instruc- 
tions; particularly  that  the  children 
of  Protestants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  educated  in  a  faith  so  unchari- 
table. 

There  is,  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
Fort  St.  Greorge  presidency,  one  at 
Mangahre:  to  the  erection  of  which 
the  East  India  Company  were  very 
large  contributors,uader  circumstancea 
so  peculiar,  that  the  narration  of  them 
may  be  neither  unacceptable  nor  on- 
instructive  to  your  readers. 

They  are  as  follows: — When  the 
district  of  Canara  above  the  6hauts« 
or  Southern  Canara,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore, 
there  were  in  it  several  congregations 
of  native  Christians.  The  accounts  of 
their  numbers  vary ;  but  it  is  admitted 
that  there  were  then  at  least  twenty 
churches,  and  not  nradi  less  than 
60,000  Christiaiis,  childreiLof  all  ages 
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included,  towards  whom  Hyder  Ally 
Khan,  the  father  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  conducted 
himself  with  forbearance  at  least ;  re- 
cognising their  rank  among  the  castes 
or  tribes  of  natives,  as  it  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  ancient  Hindoo  princes 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  allowing  them 
to  possess  their  property,  and  to  follow 
their  civil  callings  and  employments, 
and  their  religion,  in  peace ;  and  in  his 
later  years,  after  that  doubts  and  sus- 
picions of  their  allegiance  had  began 
to  operate  on  his  mind,  still  limiting 
his  measures  of  severity  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case.     Not  so  his  son 
Tippoo:  that  despotic  prince,  who  was, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  professors  of 
the   Christian   religion,   the   rival    in 
modern  times  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
sian,  appears  by  unquestionable  evi- 
dence to  have  resorted,  in  the  year 
17S7,  to  measures  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Canara,  as  atrocious  as  any 
that    have    stained   the   page  of  his- 
tory. 

Colonel  Wilks,  in  his  "  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,"  *  has 
preserved  the  Suitaun's  own  state- 
ment of  the  transactions  referred  to; 
from  which  document  it  appears  that 

"  When  his  Majesty  { Tippoo  Sultaun), 
the  shadow  of  God,  was  informed  of  these 
circumstances,  the  rage  of  Islam  began  to 
boil  in  his  breast:  he  first  gave  orders 
that  a  special  enumeration  and  descrip. 
tion  should  be  made  and  transmitted,  of 
the  houses  of  the  Christians  in  each  dis- 
trict: detachments  under  trusty  officers 
were  then  distributed  in  the  proper  places, 
with  sealed  orders,  to  be  opened  and  exe- 
cuted on  one  and  the  same  day,  after  the 
iirst  devotions  of  the  morning:  and  in 
conformity  to  these  instructions,  sixty 
thousand  persons,  great  and  small,  of  both 


sexes,  were  seized,  and  carried  to  the.  re- 
splendent presence :  whence,  being  placed 
under  proper  guardians,  and  proyided  with 
every  thing  needful,  they  were  dispatched 
to  the  royal  capital,  and  being  formed 
into  battalions  of  five  hundred  each,  under 
the  command  of  officers  well  instructed 
in  the  faith,  they  were  ftonoufed  with  the 
distinction  of  Itlam,''*  &c. 

This  concluding  sentence  accounts 
for  the  admitted  fact,  that  two-thirds 
of  these  victims  died  almost  imme- 
diately.      Their   estates    in    Canara, 
from  which  they  had  been  thus  for- 
cibly taken  away,  were  all  confiis- 
cated,  and  their  churches  either  con- 
verted into  mosques,  or  pulled  down 
to  build  houses  for  the  then  ruling 
Asophs.     The  surviving  Christians  re- 
mained in  their  state  of  captivity  till 
the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  death  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  in  the  month  of  May 
1799.     That  memorable  event  (how- 
ever obnoxious  to   criticism,   in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.   Mill,  f  may  have 
been  the  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished), brought  to  the  oppressed 
Christians  of  Canara  the  morning  of 
hope,  after  a  long  night  of  severe  suf- 
fering and,  but  for  their  Christianity, 
of  despair.     The  number  of  the  sur- 
vivors is  stated  at  considerably  less 
than  20,000 ;  of  whom  several  return- 
ed to  their  native  country  immediately 
upon  the    restoration   of  peace,  and 
were,   early  in    the   foUovring   year, 
temporarily  reinstated  in  their  former 
possessions   by   Major  Monro.    The 
Canarese   Christians   afterwards   ob- 
tained a  more  formal  and  ample  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs,  by  means  of  a 
petition    to   the    Governor  -  General, 
which  was  written  in  their  name  by 
a  Portuguese  Padr^,  who  took    the 
liberty  to  affix  to  it,  as  signatures,  the 


•  Vol.  n.  edit.  1817,  pp.  579,  580. 

t  See  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  4to,  1817,  vol.  m.  pp.  404  to  441.  When 
Mr.  Mill  penned  his  philosophical  sympathizings  with  the  fallen  Sultan  of  Mysore 
(vol.  m.  pp.  441,442),  and  his  gratuitous  observation  about  the  ambition  and  revenge, 
which  had  led  to  the  Sultan's  fall,  he  had  the  means  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  that  chief  and  of  his  government,  and,  with  such  information  in 
his  possession,  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  were  uncalled  for,  and  in  very  bad 
keeping,  in  a  work  professedly  historical.  The  fall  from  power  and  death  of  a  tyrant^ 
at  whose  door  lay  the  guilt  of  murdering  so  many  thousand  defenceless  victims,  shoudd 
not  have  been  allowed  to  call  forth  expressions  of  sympathy,  while  the  murder  dT  his 
victims  obtained  none.  But  so  strong  is  the  bias  of  this  writer  towards  the  ex-nabob 
of  Mysore,  that  the  fact,  not  even  doubted,  of  Tippoo*s  implacable  enmity  to  the 
English,  united  with  his  endeavours  to  induce  the  French  to  join  him  for  their  expul- 
sion from  the  Peninsula,  do  not  in  Mr.  Mill's  judgment  justify  the  British  Govern. 
ment  in  making  war  upon  the  Sultan ;  and  Mr.  Mill  infers  most  erroneously  in  sup- 
port of  his  view  of  the  latter  fact,  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  no  satisfactory  proof  ofit 
jtiil  after  the  £Edl  of  Seringapatam. 
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names  of  a  number  of  individuals 
then  in  such  a  state  of  dispersion  as 
to  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
meet  and  sign  such  an  instrument. 
But  this  irregularity  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
parties,  or  to  obscure  the  merits  of 
their  case ;  orders  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, issued  to  the  collectors,  both  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Canara,  care- 
fully to  investigate  the  claims  of  the 
dispossessed  Christians,  and  fully  to 
reinstate  them,  whenever  it  might  be 
found  practicable,  by  means  of  ad- 
vances from  the  British  Government. 
In  cases  where  the  property  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  might 
have  received  it  from  the  former  Go- 
vernment by  regular  grant,  the  col- 
lectors were  ordered  to  repurchase  the 
estates ;  and,  in  cases  where  that 
might  be  found  to  be  impracticable, 
they  were  instructed  to  grant  to  the 
native  Christians  an  equivalent  in  Go- 
vernment lands,  with  the  necessary 
advances  for  cultivation. 

Mr.   John   Gouldsborough   Raven- 
shaw,  a  gentleman  who,  since  his  re- 
turn  to  Europe,  has  been   elected  a 
member   of  the   Court  of  Directors, 
and  honourably  filled  the  chair  of  the 
Company,  was  at  that  time  collector  of 
Southern  Canara,  and  took  an  active 
and  benevolent  part  in  the   re-esta- 
blishraent  of  the  Canarese  Christians 
in   their   former   possessions.      After 
having   laboriously  investigated  their 
several  claims,  he  induced  a  native  of 
distinction  to  restore  some  of  the  es- 
tates as  an  act  of  charity,  and  by  the 
influence  of  that  native's  example  in- 
duced others  to  follow  the  same  course. 
Considerable  sums  were,  however,  ad- 
vanced by  the  Company  for  the  repur- 
chase of  the  estates  of  the  Christians ; 
and  it  was  at  the  particular  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Fort  St.  George,  with  the 
subsequent  approbation  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  after  having  assisted  the 
Canarese  Christians  in  the  recovery  of 
their  estates,  advanced  the  funds  ne- 
cessary for  the  erection  of  a  church 
for  them  at  Mangalore;  which  was 
completed  in  the  year  1806. 

By  the  Treaty  which  gave  to  die 
King  of  Great  Britain  the  possession 
of  the  island  of  Bombay,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Portuguese  Roman  Ca- 
tholics should  be  secured  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  own  religion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 


Bombay,  who,  with  his  Vicar-Gene- 
ral, resided  on  the  island,  has  under 
his  jurisdiction  there  five  churches, 
inclusive  of  a  new  church  on  the  is- 
land of  Colaba,  and  two  chapels. 
There  are  connected  with  these  esta- 
blishments thirteen  priests,  exclusive 
of  the  Bishop  and  his  Vicar.  All  the 
churches,  except  Colabba,  have  suffi- 
cient endowments  for  their  support, 
and  that  of  their  priests. 

The  principal  church,  which  is  de- 
dicated  to  N.  S.  da  Esperanca,  for- 
merly stood  on  the  Esplanade ;  but  in 
the  year  1804  it  was  removed  at  the 
Company's  expense,  and  a  new  one 
erected  by  Salliah  Mahomed  Fuzeel. 
This  building  cost  about  4000^.  In 
1831  it  was  discovered  that  the  work 
had  been  badly  executed,  and  the 
church  was  then  ready  to  fall,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Company  made 
a  further  grant  of  14,000  rupees,  nearly 
2000Z.,  towards  its  repair. 

At  Surat  there  are  two  churches 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay.  The  oldest  was  erected  in 
the  year  1624  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  for  many  years  this 
church  enjoyed  a  monthly  income  of 
126  rupees,  2  annas  paid  by  the  Nabob 
of  Surat,  by  virtue  of  a  suhnud  from 
the  Emperor  at  Delhi.  This  endow- 
ment ceased  to  be  paid  when  Surat 
came  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  Company  ;  but  the  church  is  still 
in  possession  of  freehold  property^ 
yielding  a  monthly  sum  sufficient  for 
its  support.  The  second  church  is 
wholly  supported  by  the  Company, 
who  pay  the  priest  his  monthly  sti- 
pend of  40  rupees.  The  stated  wor- 
shippers in  these  two  churches  some- 
what exceed  100. 

The  other  Roman  Catholic  churches 
under  the  presidency  of  Bombay  are 
as  follows :  one  in  Broach,  which  was 
erected,  an'd  is  still  supported,  by 
voluntary  subscription,  excepting  a 
monthly  stipend  of  30  rupees  to  the 
priest,  paid  by  the  Company :  one  at 
Baroda,  supported  in  the  same  way  : 
the  church  of  N.  S.  los  Remedios  at 
Bassein,  to  the  re-edification  of  which, 
in  the  year  1832,  the  Company  contri- 
buted liberally;  a  church  at  Poona, 
with  two  priests,  who  enjoy  stipends 
paid  by  the  Company :  one  at  Mal- 
war ;  one  at  Vingorla ;  one  at  Vizia- 
droog;  one  at  Rutnagherry,  erected  in 
1822,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from 
the  Company,  and  one   at  Harree. 
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These  are  all  supported  by  the  con- 
gregations, assisted,  where  necessary, 
by  the  Government,  as  are  the  follow- 
ing :  an  ancient  church  at  Korle ; 
two,  one  at  and  another  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Kaira  ;  chapels  at  Khandeish, 
Doolea,  and  Mow ;  a  church  at  Au- 
rungabad;  another  at  Agra;  and 
churches  at  the  following  stations  in 
the  Dharwar  territory  :  at  Khana- 
poor,  1  ;  Nundagurh,  1 ;  Shaupore, 
1 ;  Belgaum,  1 ;  Kittoor,  1 ;  Beedi, 
1;  Maregurh,  1  ;  Darwar,  1. 

There  are  also  churches  at  Hal- 
kurnee,  Bellgoondee,  and  Malligaum. 

To  the  erection  or  repair  of  churches 
or  chapels  in  the  places  last  mention- 
ed, the  Company  have  contributed 
largely,  and  the  officiating  priests  draw 
small  monthly  stipends  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  Some  of  these  are 
ancient  establishments,  and  have  large 
congregations  of  native  Christians  con- 
stantly worshipping  in  them. 

There  have  been  other  establish- 
ments, which  are  now  extinct,  such  as 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  at  Houghly. 
Their  ruins  may  yet  be  traced. 

The  religious  houses  in  India  are 
chiefly  convents  or  schools  of  the  Au- 
gustine order.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  their  sites,  dates  of  foundation, 
and  dedications. 

At  Tanion  Salset,  15/4,  Convent  de 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Graca. 

At  Cochin,  1580,  Convent  da  Puri- 
ficatio. 

At  Chacole,  1587,  Convent  da 
Graca. 

At  Bassein,  1595,  Convent  da  An- 
unciada. 

At  Goa,  1597,  Convent  da  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Graca. 

At  Damaun,  1599,  the  same. 

At  Houghly,  1599,  Convent  da  Ro- 
zario  da  Bandel. 

At  Goa,  1602,  College  da  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Populo. 

At  Meliapore,  1603,  College  da 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Graca. 

At  Goa,  1606,  Convent  da  Nossa 
Madre  St.  Monica. 

At  Negapatam,  1625,  Convent  da 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Graca. 

Such  of  these  establishments  as 
possess  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves, enjoy  the  utmost  freedom  and 
protection  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  following  very  favourable  view 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  establishments 
of  India  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  Clau- 
dius Buchanan's  Memoir  of  the  Expe- 


diency of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment for  British  India : 

**"  Their  revenues  are  in  general  small, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  at  home ;  but  the  priests  live 
every  where  in  respectable  or  decent  cir- 
cumstances. Divine  Service  is  r^^ulariy 
performed,  and  the  churches  are  gene- 
rally well  attended;  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline is  preserved ;  the  canonical  Euro- 
pean ceremonies  are  retained;  and  the 
benefactions  of  the  people  are  liberaL  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  India  yield  less  to  the  luxury 
of  the  country,  and  suffer  less  from  the 
climate  than  the  English ;  owing,  it  may 
be  supposed,  to  their  youth  being  sur- 
rounded  by  the  same  religious  establish- 
ments they  had  at  home,  and  to  their 
being  still  subject  to  the  observation  and 
council  of  religious  characters,  whom  they 
are  taught  to  reverence.  Besides  the 
regulai*  churches,  there  are  numerous 
Romish  missions  established  throughout 
Asia.  But  the  zeal  of  conversion  has 
not  been  much  known  during  the  last 
centurv.  The  Missionaries  are  now 
generally  stationary;  respected  by  the 
natives  for  their  learning  and  medical 
knowledge,  and  in  general  for  their  pure 
manners,  they  ensure  for  themselves  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  and  are  enabled 
to  show  hospitality  to  strangers." 

With  this  view  of  the  character  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  India 
before  us,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  the  field  for  missionary 
exertions  has  been  open  before  them 
for  now  three  centuries,  the  question 
naturally  presents  itself,  "  How  has  it 
happened  that  they  have  made  so  lit- 
tle impression  on  the  idolatry  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  native  population  ?" 
Without  in  this  place  going  deeply 
into  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  not  un- 
seasonable to  suggest  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  will  be  found  in  the 
important  and  well-known  facts,  that 
popery  sympathizes  too  much  with 
idolatry,  to  have  the  power  of  convert- 
ing pagans  from  it ;  and  that,  employ- 
ing as  she  has  usually  done,  prescrip- 
tion and  coercion  instead  of  argument 
and  instruction,  she  has  excited  hos- 
tility where  it  was  not  less  obligatory 
on  her  than  desirable,  that  she  should 
beget  confidence. 

The  accessibility  of  the  Hindoo 
mind  to  even  religious  instruction, 
temperately  and  benevolently  tendered 
to  it,  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
Letter,  unless  you  should  be  of  opi- 
nion that  your  readers  have  already 
had  more  than  enough  of  India. 
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The  Armenian  Christians  en- 
tered the  Persian  Gulph,  and  opened 
a  trade  with  India  by  sea  at  the  port 
of  Surat,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  also  traded 
by  land,  by  way  of  Candahar  and 
Cabul  to  Delhi,  thence  to  Lucknow, 
Benares,  Patna,  and  Bengal.  Of 
this  mercantile  race  an  individual  of 
considerable  eminence,  and  an  inha- 
bitant of  Ispahan  named  Coja  PhO' 
rioos  Kalender,  entered  into  agreement 
with  the  Company  for  the  better  con- 
duct of  their  mutual  dealings,  and  ob- 
tained from  them  the  following  specific 
'*  grant  under  their  larger  Seal,  and 
which  is  dated  June  22,  1688  : 

"  Whenever  forty  or  more  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation  shall  become  inhabitants 
in  any  of  the  garrisons,  cities,  or  towns, 
belonging  to  the  Company  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  said  Armenians  shall  not  only 
have  and  enjoy  the  free  use  and  exercise 
of  their  religion,  but  there  shall  be  also 
allotted  to  them  a  parcel  of  ground  to 
erect  a  church  thereon  for  the  worship 
and  service  of  God  in  their  own  way. 
And  that  we  will  also  at  our  own  charge 
cause  a  convenient  church  to  be  built  of 
timber,  which  afterwards  the  said  Ar- 
menians may  alter  and  build  with  stone, 
or  other  solid  materials,  to  their  own  good 
liking.  And  the  said  Government  and 
Company  will  also  allow  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  during  the  space  of  seven  years, 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  priest  or  mi- 
nister as  they  shall  choose  to  officiate 
therein.     Given,  &c." 

Their  first  settlement  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cossirabazar  at  Sydabad.  Their  next 
church  was  erected  about  the  year 
1695  at  Chinsurah;  another  in  1/24,  in 
Calcutta,  which  was  destroyed  in  1 756 ; 
and  the  sum  of  700,000  rupees  was  re- 
covered by  the  Armenians  from  the 
Nabob,  aa.  a  compensation.  They  have 
another  church  at  Dacca  ;  another  at 
Madras  ;  another  at  Surat ;  and  ano- 
ther at  Bombay,  which  last  mentioned 
is  their  metropolitan  church,  and  the 
residence  of  their  Bishop,  who  has 
within  his  jurisdiction  about  fourteen 
priests.  The  Armenians  have  uni- 
formly enjoyed  the  aid  and4)rotection 
promised  to  them  in  the  year  1688, 
not  only  according  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  Company's  agreement,  but  far 
beyond  it.  Almost  all  their  stone 
Churches  have  been  erected  by  the 
Company,  and  their  priests  enjoy  sti- 
pends from  the  public  revenue. 

The  Greeks  were,  as  the  Armenians 


had  been,  allured  to  India  by  commerce. 
The  first  eminent  Greek  Christian 
who  settled  in  Calcutta  was  Alexios 
Arqyree,  a  native  of  Philippopolis. 
He  came  to  Bengal  in  1750,  and  af- 
terwards made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  acquired  for  him  the 
title  of  Hadjee.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1770,  Hadjee  Alexios  Argyree 
accompanied  Captain  Thornhill  as 
Arabic  interpreter  in  a  voyage  from 
Calcutta  to  Moca  and  Judda.  On  the 
29th  of  December  they  met  with  a 
severe  gale,  in  which  the  vessel  was 
dismasted.  At  the  moment  of  extreme 
danger,  when  all  on  board  expected 
that  the  vessel  must  have  foundered, 
Argyree  made  a  solemn  vow  to  hea- 
ven, that  if  they  survived  the  threa- 
tening perils,  he  would  found  a  church 
in  Calcutta  for  the  congregation  of 
Greeks.  The  gale  abated  ;  the  vessel 
put  in  and  refitted  at  Madras,  and 
proceeded  in  Feb.  1772,  to  Mecca, 
where  they  took  in  a  cargo ;  but  as 
the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
the  vessel  to  proceed  to  Judda,  Cap- 
tain Thornhill  dispatched  Argyree 
overland  to  Cairo  to  procure  a  phir- 
maund  from  the  Beys,  for  liberty  for 
the  English  to  trade  to  Suez.  Ar- 
gyree returned  successful,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment, with  whose  concurrence  he,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  vow,  founded  the 
Greek  church  in  Calcutta,  in  the  year 
1772.  The  Greeks  had  previously 
performed  their  worship  in  a  small 
chapel. 

This  Greek  church  was  rebuilt  in 
the  year  1780,  and  was  richly  endow- 
ed by  Argyree  and  others.  It  is  splen- 
didly fitted  up,  and  lighted  on  silver 
branches.  The  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople appoints  the  priests,  of  whom 
there  are  three  attached  to  the  church. 
The  Greeks  have  another  church  at 
Dacca,  but  far  inferior  in  splendour  to 
that  in  Calcutta. 

TuoMAS  Fisher. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  9. 

HAVING  accidentally  witnessed 
this  morning  the  annual  civic  pageant 
commonly  called  "  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,"  I  have  been  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
sad  want  of  historical  propriety  in  the 
dressing  of  the  important  characters 
in  this  long  celebrated  spectacle.  Need 
I  add  that  I  mean  the  men  in  armour  f 
Great,  indeed,  was  my  indignation,  ,as. 
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ensconced  behind  a  door-post,  in  bo- 
dily fear  of  the  rushing  mob,  I  beheld 
the  approach  of  the  procession.  There 
was  a  knight  looking  rueful  through 
the  rouge  which  had  been  laid  on  with 
an  unsparing  hand.  He  was  clad  in 
armour  of  (as  I  should  suppose)  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First;  but  his 
mailed  fist  grasped,  oh  insult  foul ! 
the  halbert  of  a  footman  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth !  Another  knight 
followed  in  armour  6i  about  the  same 
period,  but  he  too  held  a  partizan  of 
a  much  earlier  period.  Then  came  a 
Lancer,  carrying  a  circular  shield  and 
a  German  two-handed  sword;  and  then 
a  gentleman  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  brass 
mail,  no  doubt  manufactured  from  the 
original  of  some  hero  at  Astley's 
theatre;  but  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  the  armour  of  our  ancestors.  These 
monstrous  anachronisms,  venerable 
Sir,  raise  the  bile  of  an  antiquary  :  it 
is  enough  to  be  doomed  to  sit  at  a 
play  in  which  the  characters  are  dress- 
ed without  regard  to  historical  pro- 
priety, and  consequently  destroy  the 
illusion.  We  see  the  same  boots,  which 
graced  the  leg  of  Charles  the  Second 
on  the  preceding  evening,  to-night 
encircling  the  calf  of  the  villain  lago, 
and  a  thousand  other  absurdities  in 
costume  ;  but  in  a  pageant  intended  to 
represent  the  doings  of  five  hundred 
years  since,  such  want  of  taste  is  in- 
excusable. But  1  am  perhaps  to  blame 
for  indulging  in  this  warm  invective. 
Can  it  be  expected  that  the  directors 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  should 
know  how  to  "  get  up "  such  a  spec- 
tacle, when  we  have  scarcely  a  single 
volume  of  Tales  or  Romances,  no, 
with  shame  be  it  spoken,  not  even  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  which  has  its  appro- 
priate illustrations.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  historical  Novel,  in  which, 
out  of  a  group  of  five  or  six  figures, 
two  may  by  accident  be  represented  in 
appropriate  costume,  while  the  others 
wear  dresses  of  two  hundred  years 
earlier  or  later,  just  as  the  fancy  of 
the  artist  dictates !  It  is  for  you,  Mr. 
Urban,  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  I 
trust  ere  long  to  see  you  come  forth  to 
punish  these  wanton  caricaturists  of 
our  ancestors.  A. 

Mr.  Urban^  Nov.  9. 

HAVING  been  reading  "  An  Es- 
say on  the  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Jones,  formerly  Rector  of  Pluck- 


ley,  CO.  Kent,  (from  1765  to  1777,)  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  truth  it 
contains ;  and  as  it  forms  one  of  the 
cheap  tracts  published  by  the  Society 
for  Pron^oting  Christian  Knowledge, 
should  feel  happy  if  1  could  by  any 
means  extend  its  circulation ;  in  his 
preface  the  reverend  author  says, 

**•  I  was  led  to  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing Essay,  by  an  accident.  I  am  a 
curate  in  a  country  parish ;  who  make  it 
my  business,  and  have  found  it  my  plea- 
sure, to  teach  the  children  of  my  people, 
privately  in  my  own  house,  and  publicly 
in  the  church ;  and  I  am  for  the  present 
the  only  Sunday  sclwohnatter  of  the  place. 
In  the  course  of  my  instructions,  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  the  Catechism 
of  the  Church  of  England,  though  a  most 
excellent  summary  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, is  deficient  in  one  point,  viz.  the 
constitution  of  tlie  Church  of  Chritt  $  the 
knowledge  of  which  in  a  certain  degree, 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that 
charity  which  is  the  end  of  iJu  command- 
ment ;  and  for  the  want  of  which,  so 
many  are  drawn  away  from  the  Church 
who  would  certainly  have  remained  with 
it,  if  they  had  known  what  it  is.  Yet  is 
our  Catechism  not  so  deficient,  but  that 
it  includes  the  grand  distinction  betwixt 
the  world  and  the  churdt ;  which  distinc- 
tion being  explained,  I  found  we  were 
possessed  of  a  leading  idea,  which  gave 
so  much  light  to  my  young  pupils,  that  I 
determined  to  go  through  the  subject.** 

To  the  edition  published  by  the  So- 
ciety in  1818,  is  a  postscript,  which 
says, 

^*  This  good  man  did  not  live  to  see 
the  dismembering  of  the  British  empire* 
by  the  separation  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, begun  and  earned  on  by  the  same 
party  both  here  and  there,  to  the  loss  of 
so  many  thousand  lives,  and  the  oppress- 
ing of  the  people  with  new  and  endless 
burthens  of  taxes.  So  notorious  was  the 
case,  that  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  making  pro- 
per observations,  brought  home  this  re- 
port to  the  Mother  Country,  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  had  but  obtained  that 
timely  support  in  the  Colonies,  for  which 
it  had  so  often  petitioned,  the  American 
lebellion  had  never  happened ;  and  if  this 
Government  shall  be  as  remiss  towards 
itself  in  the  Mother  Country,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  Colonies,  the  same  evils  will 
soon  break  out  at  home.** 

This  work  was,  I  believe,  originally 
published  between  the  years  1760  and 
1770.  Mr.  Jones  must  therefore  take 
precedence  even  of  the  Rev.  Tliomas 
Stock,  of  Gloucester,  in  the  formation 
of  a  Sunday  School.  J.  T. 
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Mr.  Urban,     New  Kent-road,  Nov.Q* 

IN  a  communication  descriptive  of 
some  ancient  Paintings  on  wainscot, 
inserted  in  your  hundredth  volume, 
part  ii.  p.  497^  I  offered  some  remarks 
on  the  custom  of  decorating  the  walls 
of  a|)artraents  at  a  very  early  period 
with  pictorial  representations. 

It  was  observed  that  about  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  a  mode  of  hanging  rooms 
with  drapery  was  introduced,  which 
partook  both  of  the  nature  of  tapestry 
and  of  the  custom  of  painting  on  the 
walls,  viz.  painted  cloths.  That  pas- 
sage of  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV.  was 
quoted  in  illustration,  in  which  Fal- 
staff  says  his  newly-raised  recruits 
are  *'  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the 
painted  cloth  ;*'  and  another  was  re- 
ferred to,  in  which,  in  order  to  induce 
his  hostess  Dame  Quickly  to  part  with 
her  furniture,  that  she  might  be  enabled 
to  make  him  a  loan,  he  persuades  her 
that  "  a  German  hunting  in  water-work 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  those  fly-bitten 
tapestries." 

1  was  disposed  to  confound  these 
German  paintings  in  fresco  with  the 
painted  cloths,  until  chance  threw  a 
further  light  on  the  subject,  by  pre- 
senting on  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
mansion  a  series  of  paintings  of  Shak- 
speare's  period,  in  fresco,  all  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  decidedly  German. 

The  house  above  mentioned,  which 
is  represented  in  the  Plate,  stood 
on  the  open  common  at  Woodford  in 
Essex,  and  was  demolished  as  recently 
as  the  autumn  of  1832.*  It  was  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  from  the  north 
side  of  the  London  road,  at  the  comer 
of  Snake's- lane  ;  was  called  Grove- 
house  ;  and  was  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  a  hunting  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex, — of  Robert  Devereux,  I  sup- 
pose, the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.f 
A  portion  of  the  north  wall  of  this 
mansion  still,  I  am  informed,  remain- 
in 'i:,  bears  a  shield,  sculptured  in 
stone,  and  charged  with  the  inscrip- 

L 
tion  I  .  B.  1580.     These  initials,  to- 
gether with  the  arms  of  the  Companies 
of  Merchant- Adventurers  and  Grocers, 

*  A  view  of  the  other  side  of  the 
house  has  beun  prettily  etched  by  Mr. 
Gooriro  Cooke. 

f  The  same  tradition  was  attached  to 
Hereford  hou'^e,  afterwards  the  poor- 
house,  at  Woodford;  engraved  in  our  vol. 
Lxv.  p.  G{)9. 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1833. 


which  will  be  subsequently  noticed, 
seem  to  show  it  was  rather  built  for 
the  country  villa  of  a  wealthy  citizen. 
This  venerable  rural  lodge,  like  all 
our  larger  houses  of  the  olden  time, 
was  distinguished  by  the  number  of  its 
gables  aligning  with  its  front.  It  had, 
among  several  others,  three  apart- 
ments, one  distinguished  by  the  tra- 
ditional or  perhaps  fanciful  appella- 
tion of  the  ball-room ;  another  by 
that  of  the  banqueting- room;  a  third, 
from  its  wainscoted  walls,  the  oaken 
chamber.  The  ball-room  was  a  long 
gallery,  the  style  of  which  assimilated 
with  naval  architecture,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  engraving.  On  that  part 
of  the  walls  of  this  room,  which 
united  at  an  angle  with  the  ceiling, 
were,  in  twelve  compartments,  as  many 
subjects  of  rural  life  painted  in  fresco. 
Six  of  these  paintings  remained  tole- 
rably perfect ;  while  the  others  exhi- 
bited only  a  few  traces  of  their  former 
existence,  or  were  obliterated  by  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  with  which  the 
whole  in  modern  days  had  been  co- 
vered, owing  to  the  following  remark- 
able circumstances.  The  old  man- 
sion had  been  occupied  as  a  school, 
and  the  master  had  made  this  spa- 
cious gallery  the  dormitory  of  his 
scholars.  When  the  children  went 
to  bed  by  twilight  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings,  these  figures  on  the 
walls  so  disturbed  their  infant  imagi- 
nations, that  they  could  not  settle 
themselves  to  repose.  The  pedagogue 
was  no  antiquary,  and  the  phantoms 
were  exbrcised  by  the  plasterer's  brush. 
In  the  course  of  subsequent  years  the 
crazy  mansion  was  left  empty  and 
abandoned,  the  whitewash  peeled  from 
the  walls,  and  the  shadows  in  German 
fresco  again  made  their  appearance. 
"What  remained  perfect  of  these  limn- 
ings,  has  been  preserved  by  a  young 
lady  of  taste,  I  by  whose  permission  I 
contribute  one  of  them  for  the  graphic 
illustration  of  these  notes,  regretting 
that  your  page  cannot  find  room  for 
the  whole  of  .the  subjects  which  she 
has  preserved.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
hay-making,  the  mowers  busily  em- 

^  This  young  lady  was  the  pupil  of 
Mr.  Henry  Stothard,  teacher  of  drawing 
and  modelling,  himself  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Mr.  flaxman.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for 
various  local  particulars  relative  to  Grove- 
house,  which  I  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  in  person  previously  to  its 
demolition. 
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ployed,  others  regaling  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  a  flask.  The 
second,  a  farm -yard,  with  sliecp-shear- 
ing.  The  third,  the  reaping  of  a  field 
of  wheat,  and  makingitup  into  sheaves. 
The  fourth,  gathering  apples  in  an 
orchard.  In  the  back-ground  of  this 
subject  appears  one  of  the  strongly 
fortified  towns  of  Germany,  its  bas- 
tions, ravelins,  curtains,  and  covered 
ways,  a  fine  cathedral  church  (which 
might  perhaps  be  identified  by  a  con- 
tinental traveller)  rises  above  the 
lines,  and  completes  the  picture.  The 
subject  of  the  fifth  division  is  the  fell- 
ing trees  in  the  winter  season.  The 
last  compartment  of  these  paintings  is 
that  represented  in  the  engraving ;  it 
exhibits  a  sort  of  conversazione  cam' 
pestre,  in  the  front,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, of  the  stately  mansion  of  the 
lord  of  the  domain  where  the  rural 
occupations  before  detailed  have  taken 
place  in  their  respective  seasons.  A 
gentleman  of  the  company  plays  on 
the  violin,  a  lady  sings  from  a  music- 
book,  another  cavalier  touches  the 
guitar,  a  third  is  chaunting  like  the 
ladv  from  written  notes  ;  another  fe- 
male  strikes  the  harp  ;  a  domestic  at- 
tends with  refreshments.  The  pic- 
ture bears  the  initials  D.  M.  C.  and 
date  1617.  The  D  and  C  are  placed 
monogrammatically  over  the  first  and 
last  limb  of  the  M.  Was  this  the 
mark  of  any  known  artist  of  the  time? 
We  proceed  to  the  apartment  styled 
the  banqueting-room. 

Over  the  fire-place  were  carved  in 
stone  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
supported  by  the  lion  and  Tudor  dra- 
gon, surrounded  by  the  garter  and  its 
motto ;  at  the  bottom,  the  royal  motto 
"  Dieu  et  mon  droit ;"  on  either  side, 
E.  R.  with  a  rose  and  fleur-de-lis. 
On  the  compartments  of  the  fretted 
cieling  were  banded  wreaths  of  laurel 
encircling  the  royal  arms,  crown,  and 
garter ;  also  an  escutcheon  with  an- 
gles terminating  in  scrolls  bearing 
Wavy,  on  a  chief  quarterly,  four  roses 
and  two  lions  passant,  the  arms  of 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventu- 
rers. In  the  oaken  chamber  over  the 
doorways  were  shields  bearing  a  cross 
ermine  charged  with  a  crescent,  be- 
tween four  goats  ;  also,  a  chevron  be  - 
tween  nine  cloves,  the  arms  of  the 
Grocers'  Company. 

On  the  pediments  with  which  the 
balusters  of  the  staircase  were  con- 
nected, stood  two  representations  of 
those    giant    green  men    or  hombres 


salvagios,  which  either  in  pasteboard 
or  wood  were  the  marshalmen  of  every 
pageant,  the  protectora,  on  -occasiona 
of  grand  state,  of  every  mansion  in  a 
time  so  affectedly  romantic.  Such  a 
savage  of  the  woods,  "  with  an  oaken 
plant  plucked  up  by  the  roots  in  his 
hand,  himself  all  foregrown  in  moss 
and  ivy,"*  welcomed  the  maiden 
Queen  on  her  return  to  the  towers  of 
Killingworth  from  the  chase.  Such 
were  the  guardians  of  London's  civic 
hall,  Gog  and  Magog ;  though  really 
most  powerless  Cyclops,  for  we  read 
in  an  old  record  cited  by  Strutt,*!*  that 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  ob- 
liged occasionally  to  dispense  for  their 
service  some  pennyworths  of  poisoned 
paste,  to  prevent  tiieir  being  eaten  by 
the  rats !  The  maces  of  the  mimic 
giants  of  Grove-house  were  of  formi- 
dable proportion  compared  with  the 
figures,  and  furnished  with  gnarled 
knobs  ;  when  similar  forms  were  ani- 
mated in  pageants  by  concealed  liv- 
ing actors,  their  maces,  we  learn, 
were  sometimes  stuffed  with  fire-, 
works,  which  exploding  at  intervals 
during  their  processional  march,  the 
weapons  of  these  mighty  whifllersj 
kept  the  admiring  crowd  at  a  respect- 
ful distance. 

The  giants  at  Grove-house  were 
not  of  such  edible  materials,  being 
carved  out  of  solid  oak ;  they  were, 
however,  giants  in  miniature,  being 
but  two  feet  six  inches  high.  So 
much  were  they  respected,  that  in  all 
leases  of  the  mansion,  it  was  provided 
they  should  never  be  removed.  Time, 
however,  and  innovation  have  dis- 
lodged these  ancient  sentinels  from 
their  guard  ;  and  this  brief  sketch 
may  serve  to  rescue  them  and  a  relic 
of  our  domestic  antiquities  from  ut- 
ter oblivion ;  both  which  appear  to 
me  to  have  well  deserved  a  better  fate. 

•  Vide  Lancham*s  Letter, 
f  Introd.  to  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
I  Whifiier,  an   officer  who  leads  the 
way  in  processions. 

**  Which  like  a  mighty  whiffler  fore  the 

King, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way." — Shaktpeare^ 

Henry  V. 

«  Whlfflers  and  staffiers  on  foot.** — BuU 
ler*g  Hudibrat, 

The  term,  in  its  strict  and  original 
sense,  signified  a  piper,  from  the  SSucon 

pseplep.  A  single  fife  leads  the  way  in 
that  most  ancient  of  all  pageants,  the  co- 
ronation procession. 
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I  shall  be  happy  if  any  of  your  Cor- 
respondents may  be  able  to  afford  you 
authentic  information  of  the  real  his- 
tory of  this  lodge  in  the  sylvan  wild. 
Yours,  &c.  A.  J.  K. 


Mr.  Urban, 

TIME  was,  I  thought,  as  1  descend- 
ed the  abrupt  and  pathless  declivity 
of  the  hill  whose  summit  is  crowned 
with  the  little  lone  Church  of  the  dis- 
tant and  scattered  village  of  Hadsor, 
— time  was,  when  this  hallowed  build- 
ing, beautiful  in  its  present  state  of 
ruin,  found  protection  for  the  sake  of 
the  service  which  caused  it  to  be 
reared,  and  for  the  honour  of  which 
it  was  adorned  with  the  utmost  ele- 
gance and  taste  possessed  by  the  ar- 
chitects at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century.  Methought,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way,  that  Religion 
now-a-days  was  not  honoured  by 
temples  worthy  of  her  beauty  and 
sublimity.  We  are  indebted  to  her 
for  the  most  magnificent  monuments 
of  architecture  we  have  ever  possess- 
ed ;  but  architecture  is  no  longer  ob- 
liged to  devotion  for  encouragement 
and  protection. 

There  must  be  some  truth  in  these 
reflections,  or  the  science  which  was 
exercised  on  the  design  of  Hadsor 
Church,  could  never  have  arrived  at 
so  high  a  point  of  perfection  as  is  ob- 
served in  that  elegant  little  fabric,  nor 
would  one  of  its  choicest  productions 
have  exhibited  ruin,  neglect,  and  de- 
gradation. 

History  has  failed  to  preserve  the 
name  either  of  the  patron  or  the  ar- 
chitect. The  building  suggests  the 
idea  that  some  munificent  individual 
possessed  of  a  generous  spirit,  of 
piety,  and  of  wealth,  caused  it  to  be 
erected  by  the  hand  of  an  architect 
who  could  have  had  no  superior  in 
correct  taste  or  practical  science.  If 
I  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture  in  a  case 
of  so  much  uncertainty,  I  should  be- 
stow the  honour  of  this  edifice  upon 
William  Fitzwaren,  who  held  the 
property  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. 

It  is  just  such  a  structure  as  we 
should  suppose  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
attached  perhaps  by  birth,  or  from 
local  circumstances  to  the  spot,  and 
probably  regarded  in  his  day  for  his 
liberal  encouragement  of  architecture, 
and  it  may  be  for  his  scientific  attain- 


ments,  would  delight  to  rear  up  as  & 
model  of  the  then  newly  adopted  style 
of  Pointed  architecture.  He  suited, 
we  may  fairly  suppose,  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  biylding  to  the  wantp  of 
the  neigbouring  population,  allowing 
perhaps  some  space  for  future  exi- 
gencies; at  the  same  time,  that  all 
was  done  within  the  compass  of  the 
means  which  would  enable  him  to 
adorn  his  favourite  church  with  the 
best  proportions  and  ornaments  known 
to  skill  and  good  taste.  Nothing,  we 
are  sure,  was  wanting  to  the  comple- 
tion of  its  design.  One  limit  only 
was  fixed  to  the  architect,  namely, 
extent ;  this  determined,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  building,  its  breadth, 
its  height,  its  subdivision ;  the  num- 
ber, position,  and  size  of  the  windows  j 
the  uniformity  of  the  whole,  as  to  es- 
sential features,  and  variety,  where  it 
was  strictly  allowable,  in  the  subor- 
dinate features  and  ornaments,  were 
considered,  arranged,  and  executed 
with  scrupulous  attention  and  con- 
summate ability. 

The  quality  of  the  material  was  a 
subject  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
overlooked.  Many  a  building  of  great 
cost  and  admirable  design,  exhibits 
finely  wrought  masonry  on  the  an- 
gles, and  in  the  windows,  doors,  and 
buttresses,  with  walls  of  rubble  ;  but 
the  exterior  of  Hadsor  Church  is 
wholly  faced  with  masonry.  The 
stone  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
was  found  to  be  coarse,  of  a  heavy 
red  colour,  and  ill  calculated  for  the 
execution  or  preservation  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  architecture.  A 
superior  material,  therefore,  was  sought 
from  a  distant  quarry ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cost  and  labour 
of  its  procurement,  stone  of  excellent 
quality  was  obtained,  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  perfect  the 
bea;  t  and  merit  of  this  jewel  of  ar- 
chitecture. Thus,  with  a  generous 
patron,  an  able  architect,  assisted  by 
the  most  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
chisel,  and  materials  of  the  soundest 
description,  the  diminutive  Church  of 
Hadsor  was  commenced  and  com- 
pleted ;  and,  save  its  altar,  retained 
the  integrity  of  its  design  unimpaired, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth till  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Five  centuries  have  accumulated 
the  earth  nearly  as  many  feet  around 
the  walls  of  the  Church,  and  buried 
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the  triple  slopes  of  its  base, — thus  the 
height  of  the  building  is  robbed  of  its 
fair  proportions  ;  but  it  is  injured  in 
a  more  extensive  degree  by  the  mois- 
ture which  saturates  the  walls,  and 
keeps  the  interior  humid  and  unwhole- 
some. Inattention  to  the  precaution 
of  removing  the  soil  from  the  exterior 
of  churches  to  the  level  of  the  floor, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  evils  which 
have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings.  The  doors  are  at  last  en- 
croached upon,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  descend  into  the  church  by 
means  of  steps,  so  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  moderns  have  brought 
their  congregations  to  church  seve- 
ral feet  in  their  graves  ! 

It  is  time  that  I  describe  more  par- 
ticularly the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
remarks.  The  architect  of  Hadsor 
Church  has  shown  how  much  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  with  four  walls 
and  a  roof,  inclosing  an  area  of  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  square 
yards.  The  Church  is  sixty  feet  long 
from  east  to  west.  He  allotted  three- 
fifths  of  this  dimension  to  the  body, 
and  took  two- fifths  for  its  breadth: 
thus  the  length  of  the  chancel  is  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  body,  and  its 
breadth  to  half  of  the  length  of  the 
body.  These  exact  proportions  were 
not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of  care- 
ful and  scientific  calculation,  —  of 
sound  judgment  in  the  application  of 
the  resources  of  science,  employed  not 
for  the  sake  of  crowding  a  certain 
number  of  persons  into  a  given  space, 
or  for  determining  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  room  that  could  be  allow- 
ed for  the  altar ;  but  to  promote  the 
beauty  and  elegant  character  of  the 
building,  and  as  the  surest  means  of 
improving  the  science  which  the  ar- 
chitects of  antiquity  so  ably  practised. 
The  symmetry  of  the  elevation,  or  up- 
right of  the  wall,  as  it  originally  ap- 
peared, was  no  less  complete  than 
that  of  the  block-plan,  from  whose 
foundations  it  rose  ;  and  the  windows 
are  fashioned  with  matchless  grace. 
The  order  here  spoken  of  extends 
throughout  the  design.  There  is  no 
space  for  variety ;  and  splendour  has 
not  been  attempted.  The  windows 
and  ornaments  of  a  Cathedral  have 
not  been  compressed  into  a  tiny  pa- 
rish Church,  but  they  occupy,  in  an 
uniform  series,  the  full  altitude  of  the 
wall  between  the  two  extreme  cor- 
nices.   There  are  two  windows  on 


the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  same  number 
in  the  body,  all  proportioned  alike^ 
and  fully  occupying  the  space  allotted 
for  their  height  between  the  cornice 
raised  two  feet  nine  inches  above  the 
base,  and  that  which  terminates  the 
wall  at  its  parapet.  The  recess  of  the 
windows  is  unusually  deep  on  the 
outside,  and  the  mouldings  which  en- 
rich their  arches  and  jambs,  present  a 
singular  novelty  in  their  combination  ; 
thus  the  detail  of  the  architecture  is  no 
less  interesting  to  the  Antiquary,  than 
in  the  general  pictorial  efl*ect  of  the 
design,  the  bold  and  powerful  sha- 
dows descending  upon  the  tracery, 
must  be  admired  by  the  Artist.  The 
tracery  thus  enshrined  in  moulding8, 
and  still  further  protected  by  labels 
terminating  with  finials  which  spread 
their  foliage  in  the  hollow,  and  upon 
the  mouldings  of  the  cornice  imme- 
diately below  the  parapet ;  as  if  the 
architect  himself  considered  it  as  too 
delicate  and  beautiful  to  be  exposed  to 
the  injuries  of  weather  and  accident, 
without  a  canopy  prominent  enough 
to  guard  it  against  the  resistless  ca- 
sualties of  time, — exhibit  a  variety  of 
patterns, — a  mode  of  augmenting  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  building  in 
which  the  architects  of  the  period  de^ 
lighted  to  prove  their  taste  and  inven- 
tion. The  side-windows  are  distin- 
guished by  three  patterns,  all  spring- 
ing from  single  mullions.  One  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  one  on 
the  same  side  of  the  body,  contain  the 
three  compartments  of  their  tracery 
within  circles,  as  emblems  of  the  Tri- 
nity ;  another  in  the  body  is  composed 
of  triple  compartments,  bearing  the 
same  allusion,  without  an  inclosing 
circle ;  this  is  repeated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  church ;  and  there  are 
four  windows  each  with  tracery  com- 
posed of  a  single  quatrefoil. 

The  eastern  and  western  windows 
were  in  due  proportion  to  the  breadth 
of  the  gables  they  occupied,  and  the 
ramifications  of  their  tracery  sprung 
from  two  slender  mullions.  The  crosses 
of  sculptured  stone  were  thrown  down 
when  the  roof  was  altered,  and  have 
never  been  restored  to  their  places; 
and  the  handsome  niches  which  occu- 
pied the  spaces  between  their  pedes* 
tals  and  the  arches  of  the  windows, 
were  despoiled  of  all  their  ornaments, 
and  their  recesses  filled  up.  Double 
buttresses  on  the  extreme  angles  of 
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the  building,  and  single  buttresses  be- 
tween the  body  and  chancel,  all  alike, 
augment  the  beauty  and  the  strength 
of  the  fabric.  They  stand  upon  a 
broad  base  begirt  with  the  same  fleet 
slopes  and  mouldings  which  belong  to 
the  walls,  and  are  ornamented  in  an 
uncommonly  elegant  manner.  The 
angles  have  been  further  enriched 
with  pinnacles  which  were  decapitated 
in  the  storm  of  innovation  that  has 
lighted  so  fatally  upon  this  building. 
Although  the  details  of  architecture  do 
not  admit  of  description,  I  must  not 
overlook  the  gradation  which  the  ar- 
chitect has  carefully  adopted  in  the 
size  and  forms  of  the  three  mouldings 
which  belong  to  the  design,  giving  to 
the  upper  or  master  cornice  the  broad- 
est and  boldest  character,  and  enrich- 
ing its  deeply  channelled  centre  with 
rosets. 

This  Church  never  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  tower ;  and  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  what  kind  of  provision  was 
made  for  bells,  or  at  least  for  one  bell, 
without  which  no  church  in  ancient 
times  was  deemed  in  complete  cos- 
tume. The  absence  of  a  tower,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  ornamental  fea- 
ture of  the  building,  strongly  favours 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  obscurity 
and  insignificance  of  the  village,  and  a 
turret  surmounting  the  middle  gable  of 
the  roof,  might  have  yielded  all  the  ne- 
cessary convenience,  and  have  added, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  proportion,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  design,  to  the  lofti- 
ness and  interest  of  the  structure, 
which  is  now  disfigured  and  disgraced 
by  a  wooden  box  with  a  steep  roof  of 
mean  materials,  and  of  recent  date. 
The  presumption  of  modern  days  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  design  in 
another  and  perhaps  more  important 
respect.  It  has  walled  up  and  de- 
stroyed the  beautiful  arches  of  the  two 
side-doors,  and  opened  an  entrance  at 
the  west  end,  where  most  probably 
there  were  no  means  of  access  origi- 
nally, owing  to  the  very  limited  scale 
of  the  building.  But  I  should  observe 
that  the  triple  entrance  into  the  body 
was  sometimes  dispensed  with  in 
churches  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  plea,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  for  this  injurious  sdteration, 
cannot  surely  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  entire  defacement  of  the  receding 
mouldings,  the  external  cornice,  and 
the   surmounting   niche,  traces^  but 


Only  faint  traces,  of  which  are  visible^ 
on  the  south  side. 

I  cannot  name,  and  have  no  incli- 
nation to  inquire,  when  and  by  whom 
these  sad  innovations  were  perpe- 
trated; but  it  is  probable  that  the. 
same  profane  hand  stripped  off  the 
roof  of  the  Church,  demolished  the 
eastern  &nd  western  gables,  and  set 
up  in  their  place  the  present  mean 
and  imperfect  substitutes.  The  Point- 
ed arch  of  the  altar  window  was  re- 
built with  the  old  materials,  and 
seemingly  in  derision  of  the  style  of 
architecture  it  feigned  to  imitate :  the 
tracery  is  composed  of  fragments  of 
the  original  pattern,  discordantly  ar- 
ranged with  others  of  later  date.  At 
the  west  end,  nothing  more  than  the 
external  arch  of  a  window*  with  the 
sculptured  heads,  on  which  its  cor- 
nice rests,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  wall 
over  the  execrable  modern  entrance. 
If  I  here  mention  an  excrescence  of 
brick  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  1  shall  have  enumerated  the 
various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  deform  and  deface  an  exqui- 
site model  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  ar« 
chitecture. 

The  exterior  of  the  Church  did  not 
engross  the  bounty  of  the  patron,  and 
the  skill  of  the  architect.  The  inte- 
rior received  a  due  share  of  their  at- 
tention ;  and  Walter  de  Merton,  the 
author  of  the  most  finished  and  most 
splendid  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  14^  century  in  Oxford,  would 
have  enhanced  his  fame  by  the  pro- 
duction of  this  building.  1  cannot 
give  it  higher  commendation.  The 
windows  are  surrounded  by  mould- 
ings in  rich  clusters,  retiring,  in  the 
characteristic  manner  of  Pointed  ar- 
chitecture, from  the  surface  to  the 
centre  of  the  wall ;  and.  their  arches 
are  surmounted,  as  on  the  exterior, 
by  a  cornice  crowned  with  sculptured 
finials.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  but  no 
fixed  seat  of  stone  for  the  officiating 
priest  But  there  is  no  object  of  suf^* 
ficient  attraction  to  withhold  attention 
from  the  examination  of  a  splendidly 
enriched  monumental  recess,  which 
fills  the  space  between  the  windows, 
and  reaches  from  the  floor  to  the  rooC 
on  the  north  side  of  the  body.  The 
lightness  of  the  pattern,  and  tibe  deli- 
cacy of  the  sculpture,  are  worthy  to 
be  associated  with  the  design^  which 
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is  composed  of  tracery,  inclosing  and 
combining  three  niches,  prepared  by 
pedestals  and  canopies  for  the  recep- 
tion and  protection  of  statues;  the 
one  in  the  centre  larger  and  more 
lofty  than  the  others.  As  this  is  the 
chief  embellishment  of  the  interior,  so 
the  arch  which  separates  the  body 
from  the  chancel  is  the  most' striking 
deformity ;  it  is  a  modem  semicircle 
supported  upon  pilasters  of  the  Doric 
order. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  more 
than    one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the 
building  is  allowed  to  be  concealed  by 
the   earth    of  the   church-yard,   and 
must  further  observe,  that  it  is  hem- 
med in  with  trees,  and  overshadowed 
by  their  branches  ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  effectually  concealing  its 
appearance,  the  growth  of  ivy  is  en- 
couraged   to    such    an    extent,    that 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  wall  re- 
mains uncovered ;  and  the  windows 
are  fringed,  their  beauty  defaced,  and 
their  use  diminished  by  this  noxious 
and  encroaching  weed.     Let  me  not 
be  mistaken.     I  here  speak  of  ivy  as 
a  mantle  to  interesting  architecture. 
In  this  situation,   its   luxuriant  and 
deep-toned  masses  are   poor   substi- 
tutes for  tracery  and  sculptured  orna- 
ments.    In  the  absence  of  these,  it  is 
the  fit  accompaniment  of  dilapidated 
walls  ;  but  a  perfect  and  useful  build- 
ing is  always  injured,  and  sometimes 
irreparably  mutilated  by  this  parasite. 
Its  roots  penetrate  the  foundations, 
and  its  thousand  fibrous  branches  force 
their  way  through  the   walls  above 
ground,  and  spring  up  in  the  interior, 
where  it  is  now  thriving  by  the  side 
of  the  altar  at  Hadsor,  and  will,  if 
not  checked,  festoon  the  internal  as  it 
already  docs  the   external  arches   of 
the  windows.     In  the  place  where  ivy 
refuses  to  grow,  the  stability  of  this 
Church  is  threatened  by  two  yew-trees 
of  no  very  considerable  antiquity,  stand- 
ing within  four  feet  of  the  wall,  and 
resembling  janitors  at  the  gate  of  en- 
trance ;  but  they  destroy  lie  building 
they    were    intended  to    protect.     I 
could    name   many  churches    which 
owe    their    destruction,    and    many 
which  are  threatened  with  a  similar 
fate,  to  the  negligence  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  strength  of 
the  fabric  is  not  impaired  by  any  of 
those  means  which  are  operating  with 
silent  celerity  upon  the  stability  of 
the  example  now  before  us. 


Hadsor  Church  is  not  undermined 
merely  by  ignorant  grave-diggers  who 
gradually  destroy  the  broad  footings 
of  the  walls  both  within  and  without 
the  building;  but  it  appears  that  a 
tomb -stone  of  a  mean  description  has 
defrauded  the  eastern  wall  on  the  ex- 
terior, of  a  portion  of  its  substance  and 
of  its  ornament. 

If  the  fabric  of  this  Church  had  par- 
taken of  the  regard  which  has  been 
studiously  paid  to  the  trees  and  ivy 
by  which  it  is  infested,  we  should  not 
now  have  had  to  regret  the  absence  of 
so  much  of  ths  painted  glass  which 
once  shone  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
ruby  and  gold,  in  the  drapery  of  fi- 
gures, and  the  heraldic  devices  of  no- 
ble families.    The  former  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  figures  and  patterns  of 
foliage,  are  still  attested  by  their  scat- 
tered remains  in  the  windows  on  the 
south  side ;  and  the  arms  of  Morti- 
mer, and  those  of  Warren  (cheeky  Or 
and  Azure),  with  some  others,  appear 
in  the  upper   compartments    of  the 
east    window.  *     The    body  of  the 
Church    derives    scarcely    any    light 
from    its    windows,   [owing    to   the 
proximity  of  the  trees.     One  of  the 
windows  in  the  chancel  is  blocked  up 
by  the  vestry ;  and  the  altar  window 
is  nearly  covered  by  a  wooden  screen 
of  villainous  design  and  workmanship. 
To  compensate  for  these  unfeeling  and 
injurious  deductions  of  the  lustre  of 
the  interior,  what  contrivance  can  be 
so  easy  and  so  economical,  or  so  con- 
sonant to  the  refined  taste  of  the  pre* 
sent  age,  as  the  extermination  of  the 
painted  glass  ?    What,  though  it  ex- 
hibits in  attractive  colours  and  ele- 
gant design,   the  figures   of  saints  ? 
tiiese  are  useless.   The  arms  of  Kings 
and  nobles  ?  these  have  lost  their  in- 
terest. The  memorials  of  benefactors  ? 
these  are  dead,  and  time  has  washed 
away  their  claim  to  our  gratitude. 
With  feelings  such  as  these,  or  per- 
haps without  a  moment's  reflection, 
the  windows  are  despoiled  of  their 
ancient  glass ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
at  Hadsor  the  modem  quarry  is  fast 
supplanting  the  ancient  and  curiously 
constructed  material. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing 
observations,  given  evidence  of  the  neg- 
lect and  unworthy  treatment  to  which 

*  Gules,  a  saltire  if^ithin  a  bordure 
Aigent;  Gules,  a  lion  Or;  Gules^afess 
between  six  niasdes  Or. 
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this  ancient  Church  has  for  a  long 
series  of  years  been  exposed ;  and 
shall  conclude  with  a  brief  remark 
upon  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the 
walls  at  present  appear,  owing  chiefly, 
as  I  have  already  represented,  to  the 
unrestrained  growth  of  the  trees  and 
ivy,  which  by  slow  degrees  are  effect- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  walls,  by 
undermining  the  foundation,  disjoint- 
ing the  masonry,  excluding  the  air, 
and  retaining  the  moisture.  I  need 
not  again  enumerate  the  other  helpers 
of  Time  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
They  have  levelled  some  of  the  fairest 
structures  of  antiquity  ere  his  touches 
have  barely  penetrated  the  external 
surface  of  the  walls.  This  remark 
may  be  applied  to  Hadsor  Church, 
which  is  upheld  by  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  residue  of  the  strength,  its 
builders  gave  to  it  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury; and  if  the  architects  of  anti- 
quity had  not  constructed  their 
churches  for  unlimited  duration,  many 
that  are  now  standing  would  long 
since  have  yielded  to  the  combined 
effects  of  neglect  and  outrage. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  county  that 
a  building  of  such  elegant  architecture 
as  this  of  Hadsor  should  present  a 
shabby  and  mutilated  aspect,  and  dis- 
jointed masonry,  over  a  great  portion 
of  its  surface.  The  evil  has  been 
heedlessly  suffered  to  increase  :  if  it 
proceed  much  longer  with  its  recent 
rapidity,  the  cost  of  the  remedy  will 
probably  be  nothing  less  than  the  best 
remaining  portion  of  the  design.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  opera- 
tions of  five  centuries  may  not  have 
contributed  something  to  the  decay  of 
the  building;  but  I  maintain,  that 
without  protracted  neglect,  and  its 
assistants,  which  have  hurried  on  the 
movements  of  decay,  the  walls  and 
windows  would  not  have  presented 
the  blemishes  which  must  excite  the 
regret  and  indignation  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  the  remains  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture. 

I  have  felt  warmly  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  written  in  a  corre- 
sponding feeling.  There  is  no  tall 
tower  or  tapering  spire  to  attract  the 
traveller's  attention,  or  to  hold  out  a 
recompense  for  the  trouble  of  an  as- 
cent to  the  top  of  a  hill  with  a  du- 
bious and  indirect  pathway.  Hadsor 
Church,  therefore,  is  very  little  seen, 
and  quite  unknown  to  fame.  The 
historian  of  the  County  does  not  al- 


lude to  its  architecture,  and  his  com- 
pilers were  not  likely  to  notice  or  to 
name  what  he  inadvertently  overlooked. 
The  bewitching  beauties  of  its  archi- 
tecture are  perishing,  unheeded  and 
unregarded,  under  a  sombre  canopy 
of  yew-trees  and  ivy ;  yet  1  own  that 
the  one  visitation  it  acknowledges  on 
every  side,  within  and  without,  makes 
me  tremble  for  the  consequences  of 
the  second  sentence  of  economical 
improvement  and  repair. 

An  Architectural  Antiquary. 


ADVERSARIA,  No.  II. 

THE  terra  Martinet,  which  is  used 
to  denote  a  strict  disciplinarian,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  French  origin.  In  fact, 
an  officer  of  that  name  was  employed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  campaign  of 
Holland,  to  discipline  the  infantry, 
and  the  regulations  which  he  esta- 
blished are  still  observed.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  bayonet  is  also  ow- 
ing to  him,  as  is  also  the  invention  of 
pontoons.  (See  Voltaire,  Si^cle  de 
Louis  XIV.  vol.  I.  p.  135.) 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  who  was  more 
favourable  to  the  introduction  of  re- 
forms than  the  people  themselves, 
used  to  say,  "My  subjects  are  like 
babies,  who  cry  when  they  are 
washed." 

The  name  of  Ahrendt,  the  Danish 
antiquary,  is  but  little  known  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  native  of  Holstein. 
He  travelled  through  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  always  on  foot,  and  braving  the 
intemperance  of  climates ;  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  Scandinavian 
antiquities  and  Runic  monuments.  The 
alphabets  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
centuries  were  his  favourite  objects  of 
research.  His  continual  peregrinations 
often  led  him  into  strange  adventures, 
to  which  his  originality  of  character 
and  the  singularity  of  his  exterior 
contributed  not  a  little.  He  died  on 
his  return  from  Italy,  in  February 
1824.  His  collection  of  Icelandic 
MSS.  Runic  alphabets,  remarks  and 
observations  on  languages,  &c.  were 
sent  home  by  the  care  of  a  Danish 
charg^  d'affaires,  (Diet.  Historique 
of  Gen.  de  Beauvais.) 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied 
from  GalignanVs  Messenger  of  July  10 : 

<*  The  ZHmanche,  a  journal  published  at 
Havre  in  Normandy,  saysi—  <  Most  of 
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the  Ez^glisb  wbo  arriTe  br  the  cteam 
packets  are  proceeding  to^rards  Bniancv. 
Thii>  proriDce  is  now  the  ob;«r:  of  iiive>- 
tigation  for  enligbtened  Ecrlistcen.  A 
tbort  time  a^o,  we  saw  a  very  rich  mem- 
ber of  Parliamerit  set  out  frcm  Havre 
for  Lower  Britacny,  \^~itLo*Jt  attendants, 
ou  foot,  but  armed  cjp-d'pU'.  Such  pre- 
cautions  prove  that  there  exists  in  Eng- 
larid  a  preat  prejudice  against  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  province :  a  due  examina- 
tion  wilL  no  doubt,  soon  remove  it.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Enriish 
were  to  take  upon  them  the  task  of  cul- 
ti^atir.^  the  vast  and  steri'e  plains  of 
Armorica,  so  often  sprinkled  with  their 
blood  at  the  time  of  the  long  feuds  be- 
tween France  and  Briianny,  then  inde- 
pendent, and  al\^-ays  leagued  \%ith  Eng- 
land against  us.  We  shall  behold,  how- 
ever, if  not  without  shame,  at  least  with- 
out jealousy,  the  English  applying  to  the 
soil  of  that  province  their  excellent  me- 
thods of  cultivation.* " 

Mr.  Moore,  in  bis  Trarels  fif  am 
Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  ReVujion, 
maintains  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  only  true  Christian  one. 
Now  it  is  fairlv  inferable,  from  this 
writer's  Epicurean,  that  his  sejiti- 
ments  lean  to  the  Arian  and  Univer- 
ealist  systems.  Query,  will  the 
Church  of  Rome  acknowledge  such 
tenets  for  her  own  ?  and  does  not  Mr. 
Moore's  Catholicism  consist  in  an  at- 
tachment to  the  form  of  worship  of 
his  ancestors,  combined  (somewhat 
discordantly)  with  the  right  of  pri- 
vate opinion  ?  Apropos  of  this  sub- 
ject, has  Mr.  Moore  ever  read  the 
Correspondence  of  Father  La  Chaise 
with  Jacob  Spon  the  antiquary ;  and 
the  simple  but  powerful  Letter  to  my 
Children  of  Pierre  Bayssiere  the 
French  saddler  ? 

The  end  of  Hazlitt  is  melancholy 
indeed.  I  detest  the  school  he  repre- 
sented, I  sympathize  with  few  of  his 
sentiments,  and  I  have  no  patience 
with  his  style;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  pity  his  case.  He  did  much 
toward  reviving  a  taste  for  our  early 
writers,  and  this  is  a  set-off  against 
many  blemishes.  Besides,  he  was 
undoubtedly  sincere,  and  his  chief 
error  lay  in  not  perceiving  the  ten- 
dency of  his  opinions.  Diruit,  with- 
out atdificat,  is  the  raotto  of  the  whole 
school.  Their  leading  tenet  is  the 
very  reverse  of  Optimism ;  for,  in  their 
cy<;s,  whatever  is  instituted,  or  esta- 
blished, or  in  present  use,  must  be 
wrong.    ITiey  have  no  notion  of  re- 


pairing, except  by  fint  ofertnnung* 
They  would  unrip  a  salt  of  clothes  to 
mend  a  single  rent ;  they  woold  melt 
down  a  blade  of  steel  to  cleanse  it 
from  a  little  mst ;  they  woold  unshoe 
a  horse's  four  feet«  when  a  single 
nail  was  wanted  in  one  shoe.  The 
kindest  wish  I  can  express  for  them 
is,  that  they  neyer  may  see  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  theories.  The  great 
bulwark  of  our  safety  is,  the  spread 
of  religion  in  the  present  day,  which. 
has  taken  place  in  so  wonderhil  a  de- 
gree. This  will  effectnally  restrain 
the  dood  that  would  otherwise  deluge 
the  whole  country.  The  French  Re- 
volution  found  mankind  difierently 
situated,  because  differently  indined, 
and  it  turned  to  devastation  accord- 
ingly. But  if  we  escape  a  similar  re- 
sult, we  owe  no  thanks  to  the  afore- 
said school,  since  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion are  usually  found  in.  their.  rfink8« 
and  its  principles  have  no '  affinity 
with  theirs. 

M.  Lemierre,  the  French  poet,  who 
is  best  known  as  a  dramatist,  has  this 
fine  thought  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
which  is  strictly  applicable  to  Great 
Britain, — 

*<  Le  trident  de  Neptune  est  le  sceptre  du 
monde." 

Another  of  his  lines,  which  occartf 
in  the  tragedy  of  Bamevelt,  is  equally 
fine,  and  possesses  great  moral  bomty. 
Young  Bamevelt,  speaking  of  death, 
says, — 
'*  Caton  se  la  donna, — Socmte  l^attendit." 

Which  may  be  rendered, 

<' Impatient    Cato   hurried    Death,    hat 

calmly 
Did  Socrates  await  it." 

Should  this  passage  meet  the  eye  of 
any  one  that  meditates  suicide,  it  may 
perhaps  remind  him,  that 

<<  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  improved,* 

is  not  courage,  but  actually  cowardice, 
that  shrinks  from  facing  the  difficul- 
ties, or  enduring  the  troubles  of  life. ' 
The  author  of  the  Biblioth^que  d'on 
Homme  de  Gro<it,  speaking  of  Madame 
Riccoboni's  Tales,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  mostly  laid  in  England,  obsenres, 
"This  country  furnishes  characters 
more  decided,  more  solid,  and  more 
firm,  than  those  of  France." — Ce  pays 
fournit  de  caractdres  plus  d^cid^,  plus 
profonds,  plus  fermes  que  la  France, 
Vol.  II.  p.  258.  Ctdwsli. 
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THESE  picturesque  remains  Btaod 
•on  a  commanding  situation,  about 
five  miles  distant  from  Wotton  Basset, 
and  seven  from  Chippenbam.  The 
foundatioQ  originated  with  the  family 
of  the  early  Earls  of  Salisbury ;  whose 
iieiress  became  the  foundress  of  the 
neighbouring  nunuery  of  Lacock.  The 
Rev.  W.  L,  Bowles,  whose  residence 
and  worts  have  rendered  classical  the 
village  of  Bremhill  in  the  same  vici- 
nity, is  now  employed  in  writing  the 
History  of  Lacock  Nunnery ;  and  he 
has  permitted  ua  to  extract,  from  his 
unpublished  sheets,  the  following  vivid 
description  of  the  present  appearance 
and  situation  of  the  Priory  of  Braden- 

"  I'he  windows,  buttresses,  and 
lofty  parapet,  with  one  sijuare  turret 
on  the  north,  appear  through  almost 
the  wliole  extent  of  the  vale  of  the 
Avon  beneath.  In  front,  and  on  either 
side,  this  extent  spreads  to  the  distant 
horizon,  bounded  by  the  hazy  appear- 
jince  at  times  of  the  Cambrian  hills 
beyond  the  Severn.  Parts  of  Somer- 
set, Gloucestershire,  and  Berkshire, 
Intersected  by  the  winding  Avon,  with 
long  green  pastures,  lie  beneath  as 
in  a  map.  The  picturesque  village 
of  Dray  cot  is  distinguished  by  a 
rising  knoll  of  woods  in  front;  and 
Ge.-st.  Maq.  November,  1833. 


immediately  on  the  right,  as  a  fore- 
ground, is  anolber  hilly  eminetice  dark 
with  oak,  almost  under  our  feet. 

"The  ancient  arches  of  the  princi- 
pal building,  new  partly  dilapidated 
and  partly  used  as  a  farm-house,  are 
entire ;  the  buttresses  are  connected  by 
eemicircalar  arches,  and  between  them 
appear  three  nariow  pointed  windows. 
Onthesquaretu  rret,  on  the  north,  grows 
one  small  solitary  tree,  which  I  find 
represented  in  the  view  engraved  by 
Buck,  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  At  a  small  distance  on  the  level 
green,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  are 
two  large  fish-ponds  ;  one  with  the 
spring  perpetually  running,  1  have  no 
doubt  from  the  transparent  clearness, 
and  from  its  always  flowing  in  the 
dryest  season,  gave  an  idea  of  sacred- 
nesB  to  the  spot.  Near  this  is  a  large 
mound,  but  whether  ancient  or  not,  I 
have  not  ascertained.  On  entering, 
the  cellars  appear,  with  groined  vault- 
ing; and  ascending  a  small  stone 
staircase,  we  euter  a  room  which  pro- 
bably was  that  of  the  prior ;  in  this 
room  there  is  a  chimney-piece  of 
stone,  richly  carved  and  ornamented, 
with  five  plain  shields  in  the  centre  of 
quntrefoita.  The  lower  part  beauti- 
fully worked  in  lozenges,  and  the  let- 
ten   distinctly    visible    and    kgible. 
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"  W.  L."  This  carved  and  still  en- 
tire chimney-piece  is  surmounted  with 
a  kind  of  bracket  in  the  middle^  proba- 
bly for  a  crucifix. 

"  The  Refectory  seems  nearly  as  it 
was  left  at  the  Dissolution  :  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  there  is  a  wooden 
boss,  with  foliage,  and  the  single  let- 
ter in  a  shield,  *'  S. ;"  probably  when 
the  room  was  last  decorated,  imme- 
diately before  the  Dissolution,  this 
letter  was  to  commemorate  the  name 
of  "  Salisbury/' 

"  In  this  room  was  preserved  unin- 
jured through  many  changes  of  own- 
ers, a  painting  on  paper  of  the  Virgin, 
now  added  to  the  collection  of  my 
friend  Paul  Methuen,  esq.  at  Corsham 
House. 

"On  returning  from  these  silent 
and  ancient  halls  to  the  light,  the 
scene  I  have  described  seems  more 
beautiful,  spreading  far  away,  with 
masses  of  shade  and  sunshine,  and  the 
smoke  and  towers  of  distant  villages. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  in  sight, 
as  far  as  human  art  is  concerned,  pre- 
sents itself  among  the  far- retiring 
trees,  —  the  grey  walls  and  solitary 
arch  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  the  ma- 
jestic but  mournful  mother  of  the  reli- 
gious houses,  now  desolate  near  the 
margin  of  the  same  stream. 

"Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
wretched  in  appearance  than  the  pre- 
sent village,  which,  as  if  in  ludicrous 
contrast  with  these  beauties  of  scenery 
and  those  august  remains,  is  called 
"  Clack."  *  It  contains  about  forty 
straggling  houses,  and  three  misera- 
ble brick  edifices,  the  Meeting-houses 
for  some  religious  denomination  or 
other,  whichhave  succeeded  the  prince- 
ly monuments  of  elder  piety. 

"  All  the  traces  of  a  church  or  cha- 
pel have  been  long  obliterated,  but  the 
site  has  been  ascertained  from  Nor- 
man tiles,  skeletons  occasionally  dis- 
interred, and  about  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  nearly  twenty  skeletons  ;  two 
only  were  found  in  stone  coffins,  and 
one  as  if  the  corpse  had  been  com- 
pletely cased  in  leather.  No  remains 
have  been  discovered  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  the  sculpture  of  those 
who  were  first  laid  here,  in  the  pre- 
sumed sanctity  of  the  consecrated 
earth  and  the  awful  inviolability  of 
death.    The  bones  of  Walter  of  Salis- 

*  The  ancient  nain«  of  the  manor  was 
*«  Clake." 


bury  and  his  beloved  wife,  and  those 
of  William  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  his 
Countess  Alianor,  have  been  scattered 
to  the  winds,  and  no  more  has  been 
found  to  distinguish  them  than  of  the 
heart  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  Coun- 
tess Ela,  which  was,  probably  from 
peculiar  feelings  of  devotional  respect^ 
here  also  buried.  This*  youngest  son 
of  Ela  was  Stephen,  by  marriage  Earl 
of  Ulster." 


The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Bra- 
denstoke Priory  has  been  fixed  to 
1142;  and  its  inhabitants  were  Ca- 
nons Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Au« 
gustine.  The  founder,  Walter  of  Sa- 
lisbury, was  the  son  and  heir  of  E/l- 
ward  of  Salisbury,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
Wiltshire  at  the  period  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey;  and  father  of  Patrick, 
the  first  who  was  invested  with  the 
Earldom  of  that  county,  or  of  Salis - 
bury,t  by  the  Empress  Maud.  Wal- 
ter's wife  was  Sibilla  de  Cadurcis,  or 
Chaworth ;  after  whose  death  he  him- 
self assumed  the  tonsure,  and  the  ha- 
bit of  the  Canons ;  and  the  bodies  of 
himself  and  wife  were  finally  deposited 
at  Bradenstoke  in  one  tomb,  next  tiie 
presbiterium,  or  chancel. 

Patrick  Earl  of  Salisbury,  his  son, 
being  slain  in  Poictou,  was  buried  at 
St.  Hilarier  in  that  country ;  but  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  founder's 
grandson,  who  died  in  1 196,  and  his 
wife  Alianor  de  Vitri,  who  deceased 
two  years  before,  were  both  buried  at 
Bradenstoke,  under  a  marble  stone 
near  the  porch ;  as  was  the  body  of 
Petronilla  de  Longesp^,  which  was 
deposited  at  the  right  side  of  her 
grandmother  the  Countess  Alianor; 
and  the  heart  of  Stephen  Earl  of  Uls- 
ter, nephew  to  the  lady  last  mention- 
ed, his  body  being  interred  at  Lacock. 
All  this,  and  much  other  curious  in- 
formation, which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
will  be  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  Mr.  Bowles,  is  preserved  in 
the  Register  of  Lacock  Nunnery. 

There  is  not  space  on  the  present 
occasion  to  enter  into  any  account  of 

*  *>*  The  vulgar  anciently  fixing  that 
title  on  those  places  whereat  Earls  of 
certain  counties  did  usually  reside;  as 
Strigul  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Tut. 
bury  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Arundel  to 
the  Earl  of  Sussex."  Dugdale,  in  the 
additions  to  his  Baronage,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Collectanea  TopogrmpMem 
Ginealoffiea, 
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the  territorial  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Bradenstoke  ;  hut  a  cartulary  which 
helonged  to  it,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, (Cotton  MSS.  Vitellius,  A.  xi.) 
presents  ample  materials  for  such  an 
investigation.  At  the  valuation  of  its 
estates  in  the  26th  Hen.  VIII.  its  gross 
income  was  estimated  at  2701, 10«.  8rf. 
It  was  surrendered  by  the  Prior  and 
thirteen  monks,  Jan.  8,  1539";  and 
subsequently  granted  in  exchange,  in 
38  Hen.  VIII.  to  Richard  Pexall. 
About  a  century  ago  the  building  was 
the  property  of  Gerraanicus  Sheppafd, 
esq.  and  it  now  belongs  to  Paul  Me- 
thuen,  esq.  M.P.  of  Corsham  House. 

The  view  engraved  by  S.  and  N. 
Buck  in  1732,  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Sheppard.  It  represents  considerably 
more  of  the  building  than  is  now 
standing,  particularly  a  large  square 
window,  in  the  latest  style  of  Pointed 
architecture,  under  which  was  a  row 
of  nine  shields,  vvhich  the  Messrs. 
Buck  have  transferred  to  their  copper 
with  a  minuteness  so  rare  in  modern 
artists,  that  it  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  be  enabled  nearly  to  decipher  their 
bearings.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  a  careful  examination  : 

1.  A  Calvary  cross  or  staff  within 
two  wreaths,  probably  the  arms  of  the 
Abbey,  but  of  which  no  other  memo- 
rial seems  to  be  preserved. 

2.  On  a  cross,  five  annulets  or 
wreaths. 

3.  France  and  England. 

4.  Cheeky  (Warren). 

5.  Three  ostrich  feathers  ?  (Prince 
of  Wales.) 

6.  A  cypher  or  monogram,  appa- 
rently W.  S.  the  initials  of  William 
now  the  last  Prior,  with  whose  era 
the  architecture  of  this  bay  window 
corresponds.  The  letters  in  the  in- 
terior, mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowles, 
perhaps  refer  to  the  same  person. 

7.  Three  lions  ? 

8 .  An  orle  ? 

9.  Paly,  Argent  and  Vaire,  on  a 
chief  a  lion.  This  is  the  coat  attri- 
buted to'*DevereuxEarl  of  Salisbury," 
the  family  of  the  founder  ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  they 
were  extinct  before  the  use  of  any 
arms,  and  particularly  of  a  coat  so 
complicated. 

It  seems  indeed,  to  be  a  question 
whether  this  race  were  really  descend- 
ed from  the  Norman  house  of  Deve- 
reux,  as  they  have  generally  been  re- 
puted; or  whether  Edward  of  Salisbury, 


whose  name  is  Saxon,  and  who  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  chronicler  of  Lacock  to 
have  been  "  natione  Anglus,"  was 
not  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  connected 
with  the  Norman  house  merely  out  of 
compliment  by  the  same  monkish 
chronicler.  This  question  will  be  fully 
discussed  by  Mr.  Bowles  in  his  forth- 
coming volume. 

We  conclude  with  a  list  of  the 
Priors  of  Bradenstoke,  far  more  com- 
plete than  that  printed  in  the  new 
Monasticon,  and  which  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  cartulary  before  men- 
tioned, by  a  gentleman  who  has  spent 
considerable  time  upon  the  subject, 
principally  with  a  view  of  investi- 
gating the  history  of  Seagry,  one  of  the 
estates  of  the  Priory,  and  respecting 
which  we  hope  he  will  take  a  future 
opportunity  to  make  public  the  result 
of  his  labours. 

1.  William    -         -         -         1204 

2.  Simon       -         -         -         1222 

3.  Simeon     -         .         -         1236 

4.  William   -         -         -         1246 

5.  Galfridus,  or  Geoffrey         1262 

6.  John,   date  uncertain,  but  be- 
tween 1262  and  1272. 

7.  John  de  Todenham    -         1274 

8.  Geoffrey  de  Aspale     -         1283 

9.  Hugo        -         -         -         1306 

10.  Richard  le  Best  -         1328 

11.  Richard    -         -         ,         1343 

12.  Robert      -         -         -         1407 

13.  Thomas  Walsh  -         1515 

14.  William  Snow,  Prior  at  the 
Dissolution  in  1538-9.  He  was  then 
assigned  a  pension  of  60^.,  and  in  1542 
appointed  the  first  Dean  of  the  new 
Protestant  Cathedral  of  Bristol.  He 
died  in  1551.  J.  T.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct*  6. 

HAVING,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
tour  on  the  Continent,  noted  a  few  re- 
markable inscriptions,  I  send  you 
copies  of  them,  not  being  aware  that 
they  have  already  found  their  way  into 
your  useful  Miscellany. 

The  newly- built  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main-en-laye  forms  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful Ionic  temple.  The  north  and 
south  ailes  contain  six  semi-circular 
domes,  lighted  by  stained  glass.  Un- 
der that  in  the  south-west  angle,  is  a 
plain  white  marble  monument,  with- 
out ornament,  erected,  by  command 
of  our  late  King,  in  memory  of  James 
II.  whose  remains,  exhumed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church,   were    again    depositod   near 
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their  original  site  with  the  following 
inscription  : 

«  D.  O.  M. 
"  Jussu  Georgii  IV.  ^laffns  Britan- 
niae,  &c.  Regis,  et  curante  Equite  exc 
Carole  Stuart,  Regis  Britannia?  Legato, 
caeteris  antea  rite  peractis  et  quo  decet 
honore  in  Stirpem  Regiam  :  hie  nuper 
effossa*  reconditae  sunt  reliquiae  Jacobi  II. 
qui,  in  secundo  ciritatis  gradu  clams  tri- 
umphis,  in  primo  infelicior,  post  varios 
fortunae  casus,  in  spem  melioris  vitae  et 
beatsc  resurrectionis,  hie  quient  in  Do- 
mino Anno  MDCCI.  v  idus  Sept^*, 
MDcccxxn-." 

On  the  pedestal : 

*'  Depouilles  mortelles  de  Jacques  II. 
Roi  d'Angleterre." 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Le  Mans,  there  is  a  tomb  with 
the  figure  of  a  Queen  thereon,  holding 
in  her  hands  a  church.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows : 

^  Mausoleum  istud  Serenissimae  Be- 
rengarin",  Angloram  reginac^  huiuscoenobii 
fundatricis  inclitac.  restauratum  et  in  au- 
gustiorem  locum  bunc  translatum  fuit,  in 
coque  recondita  sunt  ossa  baec  quae  re- 
perta  fuerunt  in  antiquo  tumulo  die  27 
Maii,  anno  Domini  1672:  ex  ecclesia  Ab- 
batiali  de  Pietate  Dei  translatum  fuit,  et 
depositum  in  ecclesia  C-athcdrali,  die  2 
Decembris,  1S21." 

This  princess  was  the  daughter  of 
Sancho  IV.  King  of  Navarre,  and  con- 
sort of  our  Richard  Occur  de  Lion. 
She  died  without  issoe ;  and  Sandford 
states  that  the  place  of  her  death  and 
burial  was  not  known.* 

On  the  margin  of  the  Leraan  lake, 
near  Pregni,  there  arc  two  beautiful 
chateaux,  with  grounds  laid  out  in  the 
niost  tasteful  manner,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  across  the  lake,  of 
the  range  of  mountains  behind  Ge- 
neva, including  Mont  Blanc.  These 
adjoining  domains  are  not  distinguish- 
ed by  any  line  of  separation  from  each 
other ;  and  are  liberally  open  to  stran- 


gers, who  are  spared  the  oilen  irksome 
formality  of  leaving  or  inscribing  their 
names  and  address.  The  one  is  the 
property  of  M.  de  Sellon,  sometime 
chamberlain  to  Napoleon;  the  other 
of  his  sister-in-law,  the  Dachess  de 
Montenari,  a  widow  in  advanced  life, 
whose  husband,  by  birth  an  Italian, 
had  been  a  peer  of  France  under  the 
Buonaparte  regime. 

Amidst  temples  and  other  elegant 
structures,  so  placed  as  to  afford  from 
them  the  most  picturesque  views  of 
the  truly  enchanting  lake  and  sublime 
surrounding  scenery,  there  is  an  obelisk 
of  black  marble,  terminating  a  vista, 
with  the  following  inscriptions  in  let- 
ters of  gold. 

On  the  east  side  : 

«  La  societc  de  la  Paizf  fiit  fondle  le 
1"  Decembre,  1830,  par  J.  J.  de  Sellon^ 
citoyen  de  Geneve.  II  conaacra  ee  mo- 
nument a  r  Inviolability  de  la  Vie  de 
rhomrae  Van  1832." 

On  the  west  side,  fronting  the  maa- 
sion  and  lake : 

<<  A  Leopold  G"*  due  de  Toscane.  Ge 
grand  Prince  abolit  la  peine  de  mort.** 

*♦  A  Victor  de  Tracy.  II  redama  Tabo- 
lition  de  la  peine  de  mort  Pan  1830." 

«*  A  Charles  Lucas,  couronnfe  4  Ge- 
neve et  a  Paris  1  an  1827.** 

On  the  south  side : 

"  A  Henri  IV.  il  voulut  donner  la 
paix  a  I'Europe  en  errant  un  Tribunal 
Arbitral.  Le  xix™'  siede  accomplira  son 
Oeuvre." 

<«  A  Sully,  rami,  le  ministre,  et  rhisto- 
rien  d'Henri  IV.* 

On  the  north  side  : 

"  A  Gasimir  Perrier.  Ce  grand  dtoyen 

maintint  la  paix  en  Europe,  pendant  son 

ministere." 

"  Heureux  crux  qui  procurent  \m  paix. 
Car  lU  »erouc  kppelleseufans  de  Dicn.** 

**  A  Livingston.  II  demanda  I'bbolition 
de  la  peine  de  mort  k  I'Amerique." 

«  A  Nicolas  de  nue,t  le  padficateiir 
de  la  Suisse." 


*  The  figure,  which  is  engraved  in  Stothard's  <*  Monumental  Effigies,"  was,  when 
that  artist  went  to  draw  it,  buried  beneath  some  corn  in  a  bam. 

f  The  objects  of  this  Assodation  are  said  to  be  the  inculcation,  by  means  of  lite- 
rary essays,  of  the  expediency  of  preserving  peace  in  Europe  by  whatever  sacrifices, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  under  any  drcumstances. 

I  Nicolas  de  Flue,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  of  one  of 
the  prindpal  families  of  Saxelen  in  the  canton  of  Underwald,  and  fought,  on  several 
occasions,  for  his  country ;  and,  amongst  others,  in  the  war  between  the  Swiss  and 
Sigismond  Duke  of  Austria;  being  al\va}'s  remarkable  for  generosity  towards  his 
enemies,  and  for  the  protection  which  he  afforded  to  the  ministers  of  rdig^on.  He 
became,  in  the  sequel,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  his  Canton ;  but  constanUy  refuted 
to  accept  the  highest  station  of  Ijandamman.     Disgusted  with  the  uncondliatory 
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In  the  north  chancel  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Lausanne,  there  is  a  splendid 
monument  in  Carrara  marble  by  Ca- 
nova,  in  memory  of  the  first  wife  of 
the  present  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
G.C.13.  It  represents  an  urn,  of  ex- 
quisite form,  upon  a  pedestal,  around 
which  are  several  finely  executed  fi- 
gures in  bas  relief.  Hymen,  holding 
his  torch  depressed.  On  his  right. 
Conjugal  Fidelity,  t^^pified  by  a  female 
with  a  heart  in  her  hand,  and,  at 
her  feet,  a  dog  looking  up  to  the 
figure  of  Hymen.  The  other  figures 
are  allegorical  of  Literature,  Painting, 
Music,  Botany,  and  Charity.  On  the 
base  of  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription,  1  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
classical  pen  of  the  lamenting  survivor. 

"  Henrichettae  conjugi  dulcissimae,  quam 
indole  ac  forma  pariter  amabilera,  floren- 
tem  juventute,  quantumque  licet  mortali- 
bus  felicem,  nee  ideo  minus  coeli  maturam 
si  quid  innocentia  possit  et  ingeiiua  erga 
Deum  pietas,  contracta  puerperio  febre, 
morsui —  eheu  !  undecimo  post  connubia 
mense  succidit.  Hoc  in  loco,  ubi  cbara 
ossa  sancte  quiescunt,  amoris  simul  et 
luct<is  raonumentum  statuit  Stratford 
Canning,  Legatus  apud  Helvetios  Britan- 


nicus. 


Near    the   monument,   on   a  foot- 
stone  of  black  marble,  are  these  words : 

"  Haniet  Canning,  n^e  Raikes,  dece- 
ase le  17  Juin,  1817." 


Against  the  wall,  in  the  same  chan- 
cel: 

'<  In  memoriam  Gulielmi  Legge,  Angli, 
Gulielmi  Comitis  de  Dartmouth  filii  natu 
secundi,  Georgii  Walliae  Principis  ex  Ca- 
merariis,  qui,  in  hac  urbe,  ob  pectoris 
lente  tabescentis  injuriam,  aliquamdiu 
moratus,  ad  sedes  aetemas,  hinc  jubente 
Deo,  tandem  evasit  die  vigesimo  Octobris, 
Anno  Domini  mdcclxxxiv." 

There  are  also  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Lieut-Col.  William  Cal- 
derwood,  who  died  at  Lausanne,  July 
II,  1787,  aged  42  ;  of  James  S.  Dur- 
ham Calderwood,  esq.  of  Polton,  Mid- 
lothian, Lieutenant  of  the  1 2th  Lancers, 
who  died  at  Lausanne,  Sept  20,  1818, 
aged  24 ;  of  Robert  Ellison,  esq.  who 
died  Sept.  7,  1783  ;  and  of  Henrietta 
Burton,  daughter  of  John  Roper  of 
Berkhampstead,  esq.  and  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Burton,  Canon  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford.  She  was  born 
1720,  and  died  at  Lausanne,  Sept.  28, 
1 78  9.  Her  daughter  Henrietta  Trevor, 
and  her  son-in-law  John  Trevor, 
caused  the  monument  to  be  erected. 

Near  the  above  is  a  tomb,  having 
thereon  the  cumbent  figure  of  a  Knight, 
armed  cap-^-pie,  on  whose  shield  are 
these  arms  :  "  Paly  of  six,  on  a  bend 
three  escallops."  An  indifferent  en- 
graving, which  I  purchased  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  church,  ascribes  the  mo- 
nument to  Otho  seigneur  de  Grand- 


conduct  of  bis  colleagues  in  office,  whom  he  could  not  reform,  and  whom  he  feared  to 
render  worse  by  the  efforts  of  his  unfruitful  zeal,  he  was  induced,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
to  withdraw  himself  from  public  life,  and  to  adopt  that  of  an  anchorite  in  a  secluded 
spot  near  the  town  of  Stanz.  The  cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne,  and  the 
five  popular  Cantons,  had  long  entertained  differences  upon  several  points,  and,  in 
particular,  with  reference  to  the  accession  of  Fribourg  and  Soleure  to  the  Helvetic 
league.  They  bad  held  several  diets  and  conferences,  without  favourable  results. 
At  length  they  met  at  Stanz ;  but  their  debates  were  so  stormy  that  they  failed  to 
anive  at  a  peaceable  conclusion;  and  had  fixed  upon  the  morrow  to  break  up  the 
assembly.  A  monk,  the  friend  of  Flue,  hastened  during  the  night  to  his  hermitage; 
and  returned,  after  a  short  interview  with  its  inhabitant,  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
deputies,  who  were  on  the  point  of  departure.  He  conjured  them  with  tears  to 
retard  for  a  few  moments  their  separation,  as  a  pious  hermit  was  on  his  way  to  their 
place  of  meeting.  A  proposition  so  unexpected  struck  them ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  prevail.  The  deputies  had  scarcely  re-entered  the  hall  of  conference  when 
Nicolas  appeared.  At  the  sight  of  the  venerable  anchorite,  standing  with  uncovered 
head  before  them,  and  whose  tall  and  handsome  figure  was  full  of  grace  and  majesty, 
the  assembled  deputies  rose  with  a  simultaneous  movement,  when,  with  a  serene 
countenance  animated  by  his  large  black  and  sparkling  eyes,  he  addressed  them  to  the 
following  effect :  ♦*  I  come.  Sirs,  from  my  humble  retreat,  ignorant  of  human  science, 
but  instructed  by  heaven.  Renounce,  let  me  intreat  you,  a  system  of  detached 
alliances  which  can  only  be  productive  of  dissension.  Remember  the  services  which 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  have  rendered  to  the  common  cause,  and  admit  them  into  the 
Helvetic  body.  The  day  will  arrive  when  you  will  approve  my  counsel."  Some  days 
afterwards  the  treaty  cementing  the  ten  cantons  was  signed  k  Flue  died  in  1487,  a( 
the  age  of  70,  six  years  after  he  had  conferred  this  important  benefit  on  his  country. 
Melanges  Helvcliques,  Ixiusanne,  1787,  12mo,  pp.  68,  &c. 
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son,  slain  in  a  duel  by  Gerard  d'Esta- 
vayer,  at  Bourg  in  Bresse,  on  Aug.  7, 
1 399.  I  cannot,  after  a  cursory  search, 
find  the  authority  for  this  information. 
The  individual  was  probably  of  the 
French  branch  of  the  same  family, 
which  attained  such  distinction  in  this 
country ;  the  first  of  whom  was  Otho 
de  Grandson,  who  attended  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.  into 
the  Holy  Land,  and  had  summons  to 
parliament  amongst  the  Barons,  from 
the  27th  to  the  33d  of  that  King.  He 
died*  without  issue,  and  was  succeed- 
ed in  his  estates  by  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, who  was  also  summoned  to  par- 
liament. He  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other  Otho,  his  son,  who  died  in  1359; 
and  the  male  line  terminated  with  Sir 
Thomas  de  Grandson,  the  son  of  Otho, 
who  was  so  celebrated  by  Froissart  as 
a  distinguished  warrior,  was  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  died  without  issue, 
in  the  49th  of  Edward  III.  The  arms 
of  Sir  Thomas  differ  somewhat  from 
those  on  the  shield  at  Lausanne, 
having  been  "  Paly  of  six.  Argent  and 
Azure,  a  bend  Gules,  charged  with 
three  eagles  displayed  Or  ;"  but  there 
is  also  authority  for  the  escallops  on 
the  bend,  as  borne  for  Grandson. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  Church  at 
Vevay,  in  memory  of  Edmond  Lud- 
low, and  of  Andrew  Broughton,  the 
Mayor  of  Maidstone,  who,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Clerk  to  the  Court  which 
sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  1.  read  the 
sentence  to  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
have  been  given  in  several  publica- 
tions.f  1  shall,  therefore,  omittroubling 
you  with  the  copies  which  I  took. 

In  my  hasty  passage  through  the 
towns  of  Holland,  the  following  ap- 
peared worthy  of  notice. 

On  the  market-place  at  Harlem 
there  is  a  statue  in  honour  of  Laurence 
Jansoen  Coster.  It  is  of  stone,  paint- 
ed white,  upon  a  pedestal  inclosed  by 
a  square  iron  railing,  and  represents 
the  celebrated  printer  in  a  civic  robe, 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  his  brow. 
His  right  arm  rests  upon  the  trunk  of 


a  tree,  with  a  branch  sprouting  there* 
from.  In  his  right  hand  is  an  open 
book  ;  his  left  exhibits  a  cube,  having 
thereon  the  letter  A.  I  On  the  soath 
side  of  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription : 

*«  M.  M.  S. 
"  Laurentio  Costero,  Harlemensi,  viro 
Consular!,  Typographiae  Inventori  yero, 
monumentum  hoc  erigi  Curavit  collegium 
Medicum,  Anno  ciDUccxxn." 

On  the  east  side  are  figures,  in  bas 
relief,  representing  Coster  at  his  com- 
posing frames,  and  two  pressmen  at 
work.  Over  them  a  shield  of  arms» 
A  sword  erect  between  four  mullets  or 
stars,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  cross. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  pedestal : 

"  Costerus  claria  redimitus  tempora  lauro, 
Qui^quis  ades,  quare  coospiciatur,  liabe. 
Haec  propiia  Heroum  fuit  olim  sloria,  qaoruin 
Vri  gratis  Celebris  vit.t  vel  aite  fuit. 
ItiTento  qui  gesta  suo  serv^yit  rt  artes 
Quis  neget  hunc  Uotum  i>i%  ineruis»e  decus?^ 

Ivan  Zanten,  M.D. 

On  the  west  side,  a  bas  relief,  re- 
presenting Coster  in  his  municipal 
robe,  in  the  act  of  cutting  letters  upon 
the  bark  of  a  tree  ;  in  the  back  ground 
is  seen  the  great  Church  of  Harlem. 

At  foot  of  the  pedestal : 

«*  Transl.  ex.  Hort  Med.  cioioccci." 

In  the  Dom  Church,  on  a  black 
marble  tablet  against  the  north-west 
pillar  of  the  transept,  is  the  following 
inscription : 

'*  Honori  et  meritis  Laurentii  Jani  F. 
Costeri,  Harlemensis,  Festo  Saeculari 
quarto  Invents  TypograpbisB  cele- 
brato  Harlemi,  A.  D.  x  Jufii,  anni 
ciDiDCCcxxuL  Annuente  Augustissimo 
Belgii  Rege  Gulielmo  primo.** 

In  an  apartment  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  are  preserved  several  specimens 
of  early  printing,  said  to  be  from  the 
press  of  Coster,  which,  on  account  of 
the  well-known  controversy  between 
Mentz  and  Harlem,  I  was  desirous  of 
inspecting.  The  exhibition  (by  the 
Custos,  who  unfortunately  for  foreign 
visitors  speaks  only  Dutch)  is  intro- 
duced by  a  reference  to  the  following 
memorandum : 


*  In  1328;  vide  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  part  iii.  Sept.  1833^  p.  278^ 
where  several  other  obits  of  this  family  occur. 

f  Of  the  inscription  for  Ludlow,  a  transcript  will  be  found  in  Sir  Richard  Hoards 
Modem  Wilts,  Heytesbury  Hundred,  pp.  27.  Of  Broughton  there  is  a  short  memoir, 
with  a  copy  of  the  inscription  at  Vevay,  in  Newton* 8  History  and  Antiquities  of  Maid- 
stone,  pp.  134-137. 

\  A  print  of  the  monument,  then  in  the  Medical  Garden  at  Harlem,  will  be  found 
in  Annus  Sccciilaris  7'crlius  iHi'cntar  Ariis  Typographicee,  auctorc  Seiz,  p.  17. 
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'<  Le  temps  precis  de  rimpressioii  est 
inconnu:  neanmoins  il  parait  par  I'his- 
toire  que  Koster  a  commence  d'imprimer 
dans  Tannic  1420  environs.  II  dec^da  a 
la  fin  de  Tan  1439 :  ainsi  on  doit  fixer  le 
temps  dans  cette  periode." 

The  specimens  exhibited  are  thus 
described : 

"No.  I.  Revelation  de  St,  Jean  en 
figures.  C'est  la  plus  ancienne  impres- 
sion d'estampes  de  quelque  etendue. 

"  No.  2.  La  Cantique  des  Cantiques. 
Ce  N°.  se  trouve  joint  au  livre  N°.  5, 
etant  une  des  derni^res  impressions  d'e- 
stampes de  Koster. 


^*  No.  3.  Deux  fragments  de  Donatm, 
imprimis,  comme  aussi  les  deux  livres 
suivants,  avec  des  Caract^rei  mobiles  et 
fundus, 

"  No.  4.  Le  miroir  de  notre  saluty  dit 
Spiegel  onzer  behoudenis :  c'etait  la  pre- 
miere edition. 

"  No.  5.  Le  m6me  livre  en  latin  dit 
Speculum  humanae  salvationisy  aussi  pre- 
miere edition." 

There  are  also  two  autographs  of 
Coster,  the  following  being  a  fac- 
simile of  one  of  them  ; 


His  name  was  "  Janzoon,"  son  of 
John  :  "  Koster/'  if  he  ever  bore  it, 
which  is,  I  think  justly,  doubted  by 
Meerman,  was  a  sobriquet,  from  his  oc- 
cupation, which  appears  to  have  been, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  "  Keeper  " 
of  the  Church,  an  officer  who,  in  Hol- 
land, generally  resides  in  a  house 
adjoining  the  sacred  edifice,  with  a 
door  of  communication  within  the 
dwelling  of  the  Keeper. 

I  shall  forbear  to  touch  the  contro- 
versy, which  has  been  exhausted  by 
Messrs.  Ottley  and  Singer ;  but  only 
observe,    that    the   printed   books   or 
fragments,  which  were  placed  under 
my  view,  being  all  without  date  or 
colophon,    I  saw  nothing  to  connect 
them  with  the  printing  press  of  Jan- 
zoon.     The  exhibitor,  in  his  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  his  country,  was  anxious 
to  direct  my  attention  to  the  Cologne 
Chronicle,  from  a  passage  in  which 
(p.  312)  it  is  inferred  that  editions  of 
the  Donatus  had  been  printed  in  Hol- 
land previously  to  the  use  of  types  at 
Mentz.     He  also  showed  me  an  ori- 
ginal  deed,    whereby   Laurens    Jans 
Zoen  and  another,  being  "  Schepen" 
or  Sheriffs  of  Harlem,  confirmed,  in 
1431,  the  gift  of  certain  houses  to  the 
poor    of    the    city.     This,    however, 
would  only  tend  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  person  of  that  name,  and  his  mu- 
nicipal  rank,    at    a  particular   date ; 
facts  which  I  believe  are  susceptible 
of  proof  from  other  sources,  but  which 
leave  the  question,  so  interesting  to 
the  historians    of  the  typographical 
art,  exactly  where  it  stood. 


The  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Leyden, 
contains  four  inscriptions  worthy  of 
remark. 

In  the  north  transept  there  is  an 
urn  of  white  marble  on  a  black  marble 
pedestal,  having  thereon  the  profile  of 
th©  learned  Boerhaave,  in  bas  relief, 
with  this  inscription : 

"  Salutifero    Boerhaayii    Genio    Sa- 


crum. 


n 


On  one  side  of  the  pedestal : 

«  Nat  D.  xxxi  Dec.  A"  MDCLXvra.* 

.  On  the  other  side  : 

«*  De  nat.  D.  xxiii  Sept.  A"  MDCCXXxvra.** 

In  the  north-west  angle,  near  the 
west  entrance  of  the  Church,  is  a 
white  marble  monument,  with  the 
bust  of  Meerman,  in  profile,  in  bas- 
relief,  and  this  inscription : 

«  Gerardo  Lib.  Bar.  De  Meerman, 
principum  inter  erudites  et  optimorum 
civium  ante  smulo  et  deliciis,  nunc  desl- 
derio,  vixit  annos  XLix." 

On  another  white  marble  monu- 
ment, a  female  figure  supporting  a 
bust,  with  this  inscription  : 

"  Optimo  conjugi  Joh.  Meermanno, 
cdeb.  Ger.  Meermanni  eximio  filio, 
luctu  et  lacrumis  oppressa  vidua  posuit 

MDCCCXX.'* 

The  dates  of  the  decease  of  these 
distinguished  persons  are  not  preserved 
on  the  respective  monuments  to  their 
memory.  The  father  died  Dec.  15, 
1771 ;  and  the  son,  Aug.  19,  1815. 


Camper,  Brugmans. — Palet/  and  Lytton  Buhoer.        [Nov. 

system  of  Locke  is  identical  with  that; 
of  Spinoza  or  of  Priestley.  * 

^<  Of  all  the  systems  (says  Mr.  Bulwo*) 
of  unalloyed  and  unveiled  selfishncst, 
which  human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  Pa- 
ley's  is  perhaps  the  grossest  and  most 
sordid.  Well  did  Mackintosh  observe 
that  his  definition  of  virtue  alone  is  ah 
unanswerable  illustration  of  the  debasing 
vulgarity  of  his  code,"  &c. 

I  should  wish  to  know,  in  the  first 
place,  where  this  quotation  from  Mac- 
kintosh is  to  be  found.  Certainly  not 
in  his  "Essay  on  the  Progre89  of 
Ethical  Philosophy."  Notwithstand- 
ing his  objection  to  Paley's  definition 
of  virtue,  he  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  and  most  respectful  terms. 
The  influence  which  a  writer's  senti- 
ments has  on  his  language,  when 
speaking  of  an  opponent,  is  abun- 
dantly evinced  by  Mr.  Bulwer  in  the 
instance  before  us.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  corresponding  to  the  expression; 
"  an  unanswerable  illustration  of  the 
debasing  vulgarity  of  his  code,"  attri- 
buted to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  unless 
his  acuteness  can  discover  it  in  the 
following  passage : 

<'  It  must  be  owned  that  this  excellent 
and  most  enlightened  man  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  religion  and  virtue  in  a 
more  intense  and  exclusive  selfishness, 
than  >vas  avowed  by  the  CSatholic  ene- 
mies of  Fenelon,  when  they  persecuted 
him  for  his  doctrine  of  a  pure  and  disin- 
terested love  of  God.*' 
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Near  the  above,  a  bust,  with  the 
following  inscription : 

"  Petrus  Camper,*  geboren  te  Ley- 
den,  den  xi  May,  mdccxxii.  over- 
leden  ins  graven  -  haag   den  vii   April, 

MDCCLXXXIX  " 

And  another  bust,  with  this  : 

«  Sebald  Justinus  Brugmans,  natus 
xxiv  Mart.  A.  ci3Iocclxiii.  denatus  xxii 

Jul.  A.  CIDIOCCCXIX.** 

Professor  Brugmans  was  held  in 
high  estimation  for  his  profound  re- 
searches in  Natural  History  ;  and  the 
admirably  arranged  Botanical  Garden 
at  Leyden,  formed  under  his  direction 
according  to  the  system  of  Jussieu, 
attests  his  science  and  taste. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  F.  B.  L. 


Mr.  Urban, 

THE  name  of  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer 
is  too  favourably  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  read  for  amuse- 
ment, to  suffer  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  inferiors  in  intellect,  or  the  attacks 
of  envious  and  feeble  opponents.  On 
that  account  every  expression  he  may 
utter  must  come  with  double  force, 
and  if  ill-founded,  must  be  doubly 
productive  of  injurious  effects.  No 
one  has  shown  himself  more  capable 
of  absorbing  the  attention,  and  inte- 
resting the  feelings  of  his  readers  than 
he  has,  in  some  of  his  best  novels, 
though  I  cannot  but  lament  that  ta- 
lents unquestionably  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  should  be  employed  to  in- 
crease the  public  taste,  already  too 
frivolous,  for  fictitious  composition, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  pursuits  of 
a  more  enduring  and  a  more  beneficial 
nature. 

But  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Bulwer's 
merits  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  he  is 
certainly  neither  a  moralist,  nor  a 
metaphysician,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  observations  on  Dr.  Paley's  theory 
of  Morals.  That  man  must  entertain 
a  most  formidable  notion  of  this 
theory,  who  could  be  induced  to  ex- 
claim with  Mr.  B.  "  Alas  !  for  an 
University  that  adopts  materialism 
for  its  metaphysical  code,  and  selfish- 
ness for  its  mora]."  What  he  can 
mean  by  materialism  in  this  exclama- 
tion, I  confess  myself  totally  at  a  loss 
to  divine,  unless  he  conceives  that  the 

•  Professor  Camper's  learned  works 
were  published,  in  a  collected  form,  at 
Paris,  in  1803,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates, 
and  an  account  of  his  life,  by  his  son. 


Thus  it  happens  that  enthusiasm 
oflen  leads  men  of  acknowledged  ta- 
lent into  the  most  palpable  misrepre- 
sentation ! 

The  truth  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  inaccuracy  of  Paley's  definition  of 
Virtue,  his  theory  of  Morals  is  capa- 
ble of  the  most  complete  vindication. 
1  admit  it  to  be  a  fault  which  cannot 
be  defended,  to  unite  in  the  same  de- 
finition what  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly distinct: — the  subject-matter, 
the  rule,  and  the  obligation ;  but 
when  taken  separately,  the  case  is 
entirely  altered.  It  is  impossible  to 
adopt  a  better  rule  for  our  conduct. 


*  Paley  and  Locke  are  both  used  as 
text-books  at  Cambridge,  as  Mr.  B.  well 
knows,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
his  conception  of  the  materialism  of  the 
latter  was  derived  from  the  accusations 
formerly  alleged  against  that  philosopher 
by  some  of  his  opponents,  rather  than 
from  studying  his  works  with  the  atten- 
tion they  demand. 
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than  the  will  of  God;  and  this  to  b(e 
ascertained  in  two  ways,  first,  from 
the    declarations   of   Scripture;    and 
when  that  is  silent,  with  regard  to 
any  particular  point,  we  are  then  to 
have  recourse  to  general  expediency. 
Whatever  is  generally  expedient,  that 
is,  whatever  is  found  to  conduce  to 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  that 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty  must 
be  conformable  to  the  Divine  Will, 
and  must  therefore  afford  a  rule  for 
actions.    It  is  singular,  that  what  has 
been  considered  as  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  Paley's  theory,  has  been  en- 
tirely omitted  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  or   I 
should  rather  say  by  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh,  whose  opinions  have   been 
borrowed  by  the  former.     The  grand 
difficulty,  it  is  alleged,  consists  in  as- 
certaining what  actions  best  contri- 
bute to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  in  the  inadequacy  of 
the  faculties  we  possess  to  make  this 
discovery.     But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
necessity  of  making  any  such  calcula- 
tion,  scarcely   ever   occurs  to  those 
who  believe  in  Qhristianity,  and  for 
them  only  does  Paley  profess  to  write. 
In  what  cases  relative  to  his  duty,  I 
would  ask,  need  a  Christian  remain  in 
doubt ;  and  hence  to  him  this  boasted 
objection  really  amounts  to  nothing. 
With   regard  to  the    subject-matter, 
which  ought  alone  to  constitute  the 
definition,   Paley's   language  perhaps 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive ;  but 
from  the  threefold  division  of  duties 
in  the  following  chapter,  the  latitude 
in  which  he  wishes  to  be  understood, 
is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  question. 

But  it  is  the  third  particular,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  these  writers,  ren- 
ders this  theory  of  Dr.  Paley  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  the  quality  of  selfish- 
ness alleged  against  it  is  that  which 
they  regard  as  most  fraught  with  per- 
nicious consequences.  1  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  this  accusation, 
formidable  as  it  appears  to  some,  is 
really  destitute  of  solid  foundation, 
and  that  it  has  arisen  from  not  exa- 
mining the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
It  is  not  from  dwelling  upon  insulated 
passages,  nor  from  selecting .  expres- 
sions obviously  inaccurate,  that  we 
are  to  collect  an  author's  meaning, 
but  from  taking  his  whole  work  col- 
lectively, and  from  examining  the 
scope  of  his  meaning,  by  a  compari- 
son of  one  part  with  another.    This 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1833. 


has  unfortunately  not  been  the  fate  of 
Paley.  Many  of  his  opponents  have 
confined  the  principal  share  of  their 
attention  to  his  definition  of  virtue, 
which  I  am  far  from  undertaking  to 
defend ;  and  hence  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  errors  into  which  they 
have  fallen. 

In  the  present  case,  the  obligation 
laid  down  by  this  celebrated  Moralist, 
is  the  great  object  of  attack.     In  the 
first  place,  however,  I  should  wish  to 
be  informed,  how  that  system  can  be 
chargeable   with    selfishness,    which 
inforces  adherence  to  the  will  of  God 
as  an  undeviating  rule  of  conduct;  and 
which  rule,   let   it    be    observed,   is 
founded  on  his  universal  benevolence. 
How  is  it  possible  to  designate  any 
theory  by  the  epithet  of  selfish,  which 
inculcates  the   perpetual  practice  of 
"doing  good  to  mankind?"    To  this 
it  is  answered,  that  the  whole  merit  of 
the  beneficent  conduct  here  recom- 
mended, is  at  once  destroyed  by  the 
motive.     Instead  of  being  actuated  by 
a  laudable  disinterestedness,  it  is  al- 
leged that,  according  to  this  system 
of  ethics,  we  are  to  persevere  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty,  solely  "  for 
the  sake   of  everlasting  happiness." 
Whatever  may   be    asserted  by  his 
worst  opponents,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that   Paley  uniformly  enjoins 
perfect  disinterestedness  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  present  world ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  expectation  of  a  future 
reward  in  a  more  exalted  state  of  be- 
ing, it  constitutes  the  very  same  mo- 
tive which  is  dwelt  upon  with  such 
peculiar  earnestness  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament.    In  our 
Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  this  incentive  to  obedience 
is  perpetually  recurring.    ^'En  effet, 
I'immortalite  celeste  (says  a  highly 
gifted  female  writer)  n'a  nul  rapport 
avec  les  peines  et  les  recompenses  que 
Ton  con9oit  sur  cette  terre ;  le  senti- 
ment qui  nous  fait  aspirer  ^  I'immor- 
talitd  est  aussi  d^sinteress^  que  celui 
des  autres ;  car  les  pr^mices  de  la  fe- 
licity religieuse,  c'est  la  sacrifice  de 
nous-mSme ;    ainsi  done  elle   ^carte 
necessairement    toute    esp^ce    d'ego- 
i'sme."  *    I  could  easily  fill  several 

*  Mad.  de  Sta6l  de  AUemagne,  torn, 
in.  c.  14. 
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pages  with  citations  from  the  aposto- 
lic writings,  in  which  we  are  exhorted 
to  look  forward  to  "an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,"  as  the  recompense 
of  our  conformity  to  the  Divine  Com- 
mands ;  but  I  will  not  pursue  the  ar- 
gument further,  as  it  has  been  well 
stated  by  the  highly  intelligent  writer 
who  reviewed  Mr.  Bulwer's  work  on 
England  and  the  English,  in  your  last 
Number. 

The  writers,  from  whose  sentiments 
I  entirely  differ  on  this  topic,  strenu- 
ously maintain  that,  according  to 
Paley's  system,  a  moral  agent  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  must  con- 
stantly keep  in  view  the  motive  de- 
rived from  his  expectations  hereafter, 
and  that  he  cannot  perform  a  virtuous 
act  without  looking  to  its  reward.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  when  they 
entertain  this  opinion,  they  are  alto- 
gether unmindful  of  a  very  important 
circumstance  ; — that,  though  self-love 
may  be  the  origin  of  our  obedience, 
yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  self  is  left 
entirely  out  of  sight.  The  proper  re- 
gulation of  our  dispositions  and  ac- 
tions is  at  length  generated  into  a 
habit ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
habits,  we  then  act  spontaneously, 
without  extending  our  thoughts  to  the 
consequences,  whether  near  or  re- 
mote. It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who  has  given 
so  admirable  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  secondary  passions  and 
affections  from  Hartley,  and  who  ex- 
presses his  high  admiration  of  that 
theory,  should  not  have  applied  it  in 
the  cujse  of  Paley.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious,  than  that  when  once  a 
habit  of  conforming  to  the  precepts  of 
duty  is  firmly  established,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  adverting  to  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  a  recompense; 
and  this,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  the 
most  exalted  state  of  virtue  we  can 
possibly  conceive.  That  such  was 
Dr.  Paley's  notion  on  the  subject,  may 
be  inferred  from  his  apposite  example 
mentioned  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the 
1st  book  of  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
where  he  calls  those  the  best  servants 
who  performs  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
tion without  being  conscious  at  the 
time  of  a  particular  regard  to  their 
master's  will,  or  of  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  his  interest.  So  frail,  how- 
ever, is  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture^ so  surrounded  is  man  with  the 


temptations  and  sedactions  of  the 
world,  that  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion is  rarely  attained.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind,  in  the  present  state, 
can  never  be  deterred  from  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  or  allured  to  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  by  mere  abstractions. 
Nothing  but  the  influence  of  hope  and 
fear  can  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  Paley  has  wisely  framed 
his  system  in  conformity  with  these 
principles.  What,  let  me  ask,  is  ob- 
ligation, but  the  necessity  of  adopting 
means  for  securing  some  proposed 
end?  And  since  it  is  acknowledged 
that  happiness  is  the  design  of  our 
creation,  moral  obligation  most  con- 
sist in  the  absolute  necessity  of  prac- 
tising virtue  as  the  only  means  of  at- 
taining that  happiness. 

Such,  then,  I  conceive  to  be  the 
proper  explanation  of  Paley's  opi- 
nions relative  to  this  particular  point : 
and  were  1  disposed  to  imitate  the 
language  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  I  might  ex- 
claim, without  any  violation  of  cour« 
tesy, — Alas,  for  the  writer  who  ven- 
tures to  construe  rational  self-love 
into  gross  selfishness,  and  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  a  theory 
which  he  has  neglected  to  examine 
with  suflScient  accuracy. 

Yours,  &c.  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.Q* 

THE  two  following  cases  of  resem- 
blance between  Dr.  Paley  and  Mr, 
Locke,  naturally  enough  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  have  not,  I  think,  been 
pointed  out  before. 

In  the  second  instance,  this  appears 
the  more  remarkable,  both  from  the 
quaintness  of  the  phrase.  King  and 
Constable,  and  because  the  freedom  of' 
expression  involved  in  it  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Paley's  biographer  (Meadley's 
Memoirs,  pp.  173,  174)  to  have  form- 
ed one  of  the  offences  which  impeded 
his  promotion. 

In  the  first  instance  also  quoted, 
the  agreement  seems  to  my  mind 
complete.  The  Lecturer  of  Christ 
College  was  eminently  familiar  with 
the  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing:  and  from  whence  could  it 
be  suggested  to  Dr.  Paley,  to  take 
that  question,  peculiar  as  it  is,  if  not 
from  Mr.  Locke  ?  I  quote  the  whole 
section  the  more  readily,  on  account, 
of  its  excellence. 

I.  «  That  men  should  keep  their  com-- 
pacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable 
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rule  in  morality.  But  yet,  if  a  Chris- 
tian, who  has  the  view  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  another  life,  be  asked  why  a 
ftuin  must  keep  his  toordy  he  will  give  this 
as  a  reason  :  Because  God,  who  has  the 
power  of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires 
it  of  us.  But  if  an  Hobblst  be  asked  why, 
he  \\'ill  answer,  because  the  PubUck  re- 
quires it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  pimish 
you  if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of  the 
old  heathen  philosophers  had  been  asked, 
he  would  have  answered,  because  it  was 
dishonest,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man, 
and  opposite  to  virtue,  the  highest  per- 
fection of  human  nature,  to  do  other- 
wise." 
No  Innate  Practical  Principles,  §  5. 

"  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

Because  it  is  right,  says  one. — Because 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
says  another. — Because  it  is  conformable 
to  reason  and  nature,  says  a  third. — Be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  truth,  says  a 
fourth. — Because  it  promotes  the  public 
good,  says  a  fifth. —  Because  it  is  required 
by  the  will  of  God,  concludes  a  sixth." 

THE    QUESTION,    WHY    AM    I    OBLIGED 
TO  KEEP  MY  WORD  ?    CONSIDERED. 


2.  **  The  being  rightfully  possessed  of 
great  power  and  riches,  exceedingly  be- 
yond the  greatest  part  of  the  sons  of 
^dam,  is  so  far  from  being  an  excuse, 
much  less  a  reason,  for  rapine  and  op- 
pression, which  the  endamaging  another 
without  authority  is,  that  it  is  a  great  ag- 
gravation of  it:  for  the  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  authority  is  no  more  a  Hglit  in 
a  great,  than  in  a  petty  officer;  no  more 
justifiable  in  a  king  than  a  constahk;  but 
is  so  much  the  worse  in  him,  in  that  he 
has  more  trust  put  in  him,  has  already  a 
much  greater  share  than  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  and  is  supposed,  from  the  ad<* 
vantages  of  his  education,  employment, 
and  counsellors,  to  be  more  knowing  in 
the  measures  of  right  and  wrong,** 

Of  Civil  Governments^  Book  ii.  §  202, 

<<  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  affirmed  of 
the  supreme  magistrate  exclusively,  that 
he  is  the  ordinance  of  God:  the  title, 
V  'lutt  ver  it  imports,  belongs  to  every  in- 
ferior officer  of  the  state  as  much  as  to 
the  highest.  The  divine  right  of  kings 
is,  like  the  divine  right  of  constables, — ^the 
law  of  the  land,  or  even  actual  and  quiet 
possession  of  their  office;  a  right,  ratified, 
we  humbly  presume,  by  the  divine  appro- 
bation, so  long  as  obedience  to  their  au- 
thority appears  to  be  necessary  or  condu- 
cive to  the  common  welfare." 

DUTY  OF  CIVIL    OBEDIENCE,   &C.    at 

the  end. 
So  the  passage  ongin^ly  stood :  in 


the  later  editions,  it  is  altered  by  leav- 
ing out  the  obnoxious  word.  Consta- 
bles, and  substituting  the  inoffensive 
but  spiritless  phrase,  of  other  magis- 
trates, in  its  stead.  It  might  be  cu- 
Hous  to  trace  the  history  of  this  alter- 
ation. Was  offence  really  taken  in 
certain  high  quarters?  And  if  so, 
who  gave  9ie  intimation  of  it  ?  Who 
could  recommend  the  coortly  com- 
pliance, to  expunge  a  word  so  inno- 
cent and  so  true  ? 

Yours,  &c. 
An  Admirer  of  Palet  and  Locks* 


Letters    from    the    Rev.   Canon 

Bailye  to  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele. 

(^Concluded  from  p.  232.) 

Letter  XVL 

Nov.  1,  1809. 
"With  regard  to  my  Assize- Ser- 
mon, I  was  highly  complimented  by 
the  Judges. — 1  thank  yon,  my  friend." 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Your  son  at  Woolwich,  you 
say,  is  'preparing  his  mind  to  hail 
the  wonders  of  the  east.'  Whether 
we  look  to  the  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  all  is  wonderful.  We  live  in 
a  most  interesting  age-^no  common- 
place existence !  We  see  the  arm  of 
Omnipotence  stretched  out,  and  we 
must  wait  in  awful  suspense  the  issue 
of  his  will." 


** 


Letter  XVII. 

March,  S,  1810. 
My  prospects  in  life  are  at  present 
very  gloomy — To  describe  my  poor 
wife's  continual  sufferings  were  im- 
possible.— Mbs  Seward's  Letters  are 
just  coming  out,  and  many  individuab 
in  Lichfield  are  waiting  the  event  in 
fearful  expectation,  as  many  characters 
are  attacked  with  acrimony.'^ 

Letter  XVIIL 

July  13,  1810. 
'^  Little  domestic  incidents  trouble 
you  too  much^-Pray,  do  not  anticipate 
evil — I  verily  believe,  if  I  were  with 
you,  I  should  pull  your  ears,  notwith- 
standing you  are  a  magbtrate,  a  divine, 
and  a  poet.  I  have  a  circumstance  to 
mention  which  I  trust  will  give  you 
pleasure.  In  a  late  conversation  with 
Nares,  the  Editor  of  the  Brit.  Critic, 
your  name  was  accidentally  mentioned. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  something  of 
you — so  I  immediately  set  to  work, 
and  abused  you  shamrfuUy  I --'The 
result,  however,  was   a  wish  from 
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Narcs^  that  you  would  assist  him  in 
writing  for  the  B.  Critic — a  task  you 
are  well  able  to  perform. —  Mr.  Gis- 
bome,  who  did  my  duty  last  Sunday, 
enquired  very  kindly  after  you.     He 
sent  me  yesterday  Scott's  'Lady  of 
the  Liake.'     It  is  there  the  inspirations 
of  genius  breathe  in  every  page — in 
every  line  ! — ^What  think  you  of  Ellen's 
description  c^  Roderick  ? 
^  Wildly  whilst  his  Virtues  gleam, 
They  make  his  Passions  darker  seem, 
And  flash  across  his  spirit  high 
Like  lightnings  o'er  the  midnight  sky !  ** 

I  could  ramble  all  day  long  in  this 
paradise — But  alas  for  the  realities 
of  Life!" 

Letter  XIX. 

Nov,  4,  I8I1. 

"  In  August  last,  Mrs.  B.  and  my- 
self set  out  with  a  few  friends  to  visit 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. We  reached  Black- pool  in 
Lancashire ;  and  I  had  just  a  view  of 
the  blue  mountains  of  Cumberland ; 
when,  lo !  one  of  our  party  was  ar- 
rested  by  the  hand  of  Death, — a  young 
lady  about  two  and  twenty,  elegant, 
highly  accomplished.  Such,  my  dear 
friend,  is  life !  She  was  the  soul  that 
animated  the  whole  party, — and  that 
enchanting  country,  had  she  been  per- 
mitted to  survey  it,  she  would  have 
made  all  her  own  by  her  creative 
pencil," 

Letter  XX. 

March  4,  1812. 

"  Archdeacon  Nares  told  me  yes- 
terday in  confidence,  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  relinquish  his  labours  as  a  re- 
viewer; and,  from  what  he  said,  I 
concluded  that  he  looked  to  you  as  a 
successor.  His  profits,  I  have  been 
informed,  are  not  less  than  300/.  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  presents  of  books. 
I  heartily  wish  you  may  succeed  so 
worthy  and  true  a  son  of  the  Church 
of  England." — "  O  that  we  were  not 
separated  so  far  asunder !  Surely  we 
shall  meet  once  more  before  we  have 
run  our  race  I  Alas !  my  friend,  when 
we  last  parted,  'our  bosom's  lords 
sat  gaily  on  their  thrones !'  but  now 
'the  silver  cord'  is  terribly  relaxed, 
and  '  with  spectacles  on  nose,'  I  fear 
we   should    scarcely  recognise   each 

other." 

Letter  XXI. 

March  26,  1813. 
"  Respecting  the  Bell  or  (as  you 
term  it)  the  Belle's  establishment,  I 
pcrfccUy  agree  with  you.    Its  benefit 
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to  society  is  at  least  qtiestionable. 
"  Yon  ask  whether  the  '  inquisition 
into  the  case  of  Ann  Moore  of  Tdt- 
bury  be  yet  closed  ?'  No,  For  the 
space  of  16  days  strictly  watched 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  she  had  been  withont  ali- 
ment of  any  kind,  either  liqnid  or 
solid.  For  the  period  of  several  years 
from  that  time  she  has  been  in  a  re- 
cumbent state,  without  the  support 
of  any  nutriment,  except  taking  snuff. 
— ^This  morning  we  determined  upon 
a  second  watch  under  a  new  system. 
My  friend  Gisborne  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  Constantly  reading 
her  Bible  with  apparently  pious  re- 
signation, she  cannot  be  an  impostor. 
I  see  you  smile  at  our  credulity.  But 
if  you  are  saucy,  Mr.  Justice  1  we  will 
send  her  down  into  Cornwall  to  be 
examined  and  cross-examined  by  your 
worship  and  others  your  compa- 
nions." ♦ 

Letter  XXIL 

Sept.  5, 1813. 

"  Tell  mc  candidly  wno  wrote  the 
last  critique  in  the  B.  Critic  respect- 
ing the  Bible  Society  ?  I  dined  with 
Gisborne  yesterday ;  and  he  inquired 
very  kindly  after  your  health  and  si- 
tuation. I  heartily  wish  you  had 
been  with  us  in  our  ramble  on  the 
Forest.  It  would  do  me  essential 
good,  to  introduce  you  to  each  other. 
I  should  feel  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
existence  to  stand  between  two  such 
friends." 

Letter  XXIII. 

3farcA  11,1815. 

"  Cotton,  Collier,  Hazlewood,  Staf- 
ford, Greville,  are  still  living.  But  of 
all  our  Ch.  Ch.  friends,  you  are  the 
dearest  to  my  heart  Do  you  mean 
to  follow  the  example  of  Scott,  and 
dedicate  a  canto  [in  'Fair  Isabell'] 
to  each  of  us  ?  If  so,  remember  I 
shall  be  jealous,  should  I  not  stand 
first  in  your  affection." 

Letter  XXIV. 

May  26,  1815. 
"  Wandering  in  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner of  Ch.  Ch.  when  I  passed  your  old 
rooms,  1  thought  of  you  witn  ardent 
affection;  the  association  of  ideas 
quite  overcame  me,  and  I  shed  tears 
before  I  could  resume  my  solitary 
walk  through  the  college." 

*  She  proved  an  impostor.  See  vol. 
lxxxiu.  l  47d. 
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Lettbb  XXV. 

Ikh.  29,  1S16. 
"1  know  your  friendly  heart  too 
well  not  to  know  that  you  would  be 
hurt  to  receive  from  any  other  than 
myself  the  information  that  the  Bp. 
of  Lichfield  has  promoted  me  to  a 
vacant  canonry  in  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral."— "To  be  Chancellor  of  my 
native  place,  and  second  Canon  Resi- 
dential y  in  the  Church,  is  a  situation 
which  I  never  expected  to  obtain." 

Letter  XXVL 

December  10,  1816. 
"Mr.  Spry,  who  preached  the 
Bampton  Lectures  last  year,  has  been 
staying  with  me  for  a  few  days ;  and 
he  tells  me  that  you  are  to  preach 
these  Lectures  (D.  V.)  in  1818.  But 
weigh  well  the  expenses  of  your  de- 
gree in  civil  law,  of  travelling,  of 
printing,  &c.  &c.  Consider  this.  Yet 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  your  ser- 
mons would  do  honour  to  the  Univer- 
sity."— "  If  you  should  preach,  I  will 
of  course  meet  you  at  Oxford." 

Letter  XXVII. 

July  24,  1819. 
"  Nares  is  declining  very  fast.  He 
looked  wretchedly  ill  during  the  whole 
of  his  residence.  He  often  talked  of 
you  with  great  kindness." — "Mr. 
Trevanion  of  your  county  dined  with 
me,  a  short  time  since.  1  did  not 
forget  you  in  our  best  Falernian." 

Letter  XXVIII. 

Sept,  16,  1819. 
"  Fisher,  a  Westmoreland  man,  has 
taken  a  desperate  flight  to  a  dreary 
region  in  your  county, — Baach,  I 
think,  or  Roc, — a  rectory,  once  a  her- 
mitage." 

Letter  XXIX. 

Feb.  14,  1821. 
"  Fisher  is  doing  great  things  at 
St.  Roc,  and  has  already  thinned  the 
Methodists'  meetings. 

Letter  XXX. 

April  16,  1823. 
"  I  really  think  I  shall  venture  to 
peep  at  the  Atlantic  this  summer.  In 
spite  of  age  and  gout,  we  will  taste 
the  Falernian,  and  fight  our  battles 
o'er  again." 

Letter  XXXI. 

Sept,  8,  1823. 
"  Tell  Polwhele  (said  Nares  to  me 
this  morning)  that  1  rejoice  at  his 
success.  My  voice,  1  believe,  was 
not  unavailing.  But  Bishop  Carey 
was  no  stranger  to  his  character,"— 


"  I  have  just  succeeded  tp  one  of  the 
best  prebends  in  our  CathedraL" 
Letter  XXXII. 

March  Z,  1824. 

"  Should  I  lose  my  wife,  who  is 
still  a  dreadful  sufferer,  I  shall  stand 
like  a  lone  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
sert. Contemplating  the  possibility 
of  this  situation,  I  have  purchased  a 
small  but  beautiful  villa  about  a  mile 
and  half  from  Lichfield ;  where  I 
intend  to  pass  the  evening  of  my 
days." 

Letter  XXXIll. 

Jtt/y  19>1826. 

**  I  hope  you  and  your  family  spent 
a  pleasant  time  with  Fisher.  Indeed, 
with  such  a  man,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  otherwise ;  for  I  perfectly 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  he  pos- 
sesses consummate  powers  of  elo- 
quence, and  a  deep  knowledge  of  most 
sciences.  You  praise  likewise  his 
hospitality ;  so  that  yon  have  had  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 
Tell  him  that  the  very  day  you  were 
his  guests,  his  friends  the  Coopers 
dined  with  me  at  my  cottage  in  tiie 
Forest,  and  that  we  drank  all  your 
healths." 

Letter  XXXIV. 

Sept.  1826. 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  thank  you  for 
the  delicious  treat  you  have  set  before 
me  in  the  Tradition8  and  RecoUectunui.'* 
I  wis}i,  however,  when  you  were  de- 
scribing your  early  Ch.  Ch.  friends, 
you  had  included  my  name  in  the 
nuinber,  that  I  might  have  sailed 
down  the  stream  of  Time  with  you 
and  my  fellow-students.  Nares  looks 
extremely  iU.  A  few  years  will  sweep 
us  all  away ;  and  our  places  will  be 
fiUed,  I  fear,  with  evangelical  canons  V 
Letter  XXXV. 

May  10,  1830* 

*'  I  may  vary  ttie  subject, — but,  my 
dearest  friend !  the  gloom  of  affliction 
will  not  disperse.  The  very  melan- 
choly and  untimely  death  of  my  old 
and  much  respected  friend  Grbviixb 
has  completely  overpowered  me  1  And 
I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find 
language  to  ^communicate  this  dread- 
ful accident  to  you  when  I  first  heard 
it.  On  my  arrival  at  Wyaston,  I 
found  you  had  been  informed  of  the 
event ;  which  was  some  relief  to  my 
mind." 

Lbttbr  XXXVI. 

June  24,  1831. 
'  5^  A  most  extraordinary  discovery 
has  been  made  this  last  week  in  the 
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river  Dove,  immediately  below  the 
Castle  where  Mary,  the  beautiful  but 
nnfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  was  con- 
fined. In  removing  some  gravel  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  coins  were  thrown  out» 
principally  Scotch, — ^Alexander's,  Ro- 
bert's, some  Edward's  I.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
They  were  sold  by  the  discoverers  at 
about  one  pound  a  hundred.  I  sent 
the  King  (who  is  lord  of  the  manor) 
about  forty  of  them ;  and  his  Majesty 
has  just  sent  down  a  commission  to 
have  the  remaining  coins  collected  for 
hipiself.  He  has  appointed  me  one 
of  the  commissioners;  which  I  am 
sorry  for ;  as  1  am  assured  the  strug- 
gle in  obtaining  these  relics  will  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  probably 
with  danger.  However,  I  will  do  my 
duty  fearlessly." 

Letter  XXXVH. 

July  17,  1832. 
*'The  Bishop,  in  whose  gift  is 
Hanburv,  kindly  restored  to  me  the 
vicarage,  and  at  the  very  period  when 
he  had  a  son  in  orders.  I  trust  I  shall 
now  end  my  days  here  [at  Hanburv], 
unless  expelled  by  the  reforming  spi- 
rit of  the  times.  The  imminent  dan- 
ger, however,  which  threatens  our 
Church,  is  truly  awful.  If  I  cannot 
hope  to  see  the  danger  averted,  I  trust 
God  will  give  me  fortitude  to  face  the 
storm.  1  should  not  be  surprised  if 
my  canonry  were  abolished." 

Letter  XXXVHL 

Nov,  27,  1832. 
"  My  poor  wife  is  still  declining, — 
and  I  anticipate  a  solitude  which  Re- 
ligion only  will  enable  me  to  endure." 
— "  My  spirits  are  too  much  depressed 
to  permit  me  to  discuss  with  you  the 
subject  of  '  domiciliary  visits.'  But 
I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  that  the 
admission  of  a  certain  set  of  modern 
archdeaconnesses  into  the  cottages  of 
the  poor,  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  mischief,  by  making  them  disre- 
gard the  instructions  of  their  autho- 
rized minister." — "Our  Church  will 
soon  become  of  a  nondescript  cha- 
racter. Alasl  my  friend,  the  Esta- 
blishment, venerable  as  it  is,  is  either 
unhinged  or  unhinging.  Irreligion  is 
brooding  over  our  miserable  country ! 
Thank  God!  Hanbury  is  restored  to 
me;  and  1  may  possibly  outlive  the 
storm.  As  to  my  stall  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, I  shall  shake  it  from  my  mind, 
as  'the  lion  shakes  the  dew-drops 
from  his  mane.' " 


Such  are  the  more  interesting  pas- 
sages in  Letters  selected  from  a  vola- 
minous  correspondence ;  the  earlier 
part  of  which  consists  of  observationfl 
and  criticisms  on  "Theocritus,''  "the 
Local  Attachment,"  "the  Fair  Isa- 
bel," and  other  literary  works,  too 
much  in  a  strain  of  friendly  partiality. 
The  latter  part  relates  chiefly  to  family 
transactions. 

Mr.  Bailye  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  gout ;  but  died  suddenly  from  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  at  the  heart. 
He  left  no  children.  R.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov,  1. 

THE  remarks  with  which  1  closed 
my  Letter  in  p.  301,  suggest  the  follow- 
ing on  the  comparative  ages  of  Do- 
mestic and  Castellated  architecture.  I 
do  not  believe,  in  the  absence  of  all 
testimony,  that  the  castle  preceded  the 
house,  even  with  the  Normans ;  and 
this  opinion,  grounded  on  the  belief 
that  the  former  were  single  and  re- 
motely detached  buildings,  and  not 
the  common  habitations  of  men,  but 
their  terror  or  defence,  as  they  de- 
meaned themselves  in  their  humbler 
abodes,  is  not  weakened  by  the  admis- 
sion that  there  are  no  specimens  re- 
maining of  Domestic  architecture,  at 
least  none  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, of  so  ancient  a  date  as  some  among 
the  remains  of  Castellated  buildings. 
Without  naming  the  precise  antiquity 
of  these,  1  may  state  that  the  Domes- 
tic architecture  of  the  Normans  can- 
not be  traced  by  examples  beyond  the 
year  1100;  indeed,  I  have  not  met 
with  an  instance,  apart  from  a  fortifi- 
cation,  that  can  be  safely  assigned  to 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

The  subject  to  which  I  shall  now 
refer,  unites  in  its  design  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Norman  and  Pointed 
architecture.  The  former  prevails  over 
the  latter,  which  is  conspicuous  in  the 
windows,  and  indubitably  fixes  its  age 
in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  ancient  building  in  Cambridge, 
known  as  Pythagoras's  school,  has  sur- 
vived its  history ;  and  its  present  ap- 
pellation does  not  possess  sufficient 
influence  to  excite  an  interest  in  its 
preservation,  as  one  of  the  most  ve- 
nerable relics  of  architectural  anti- 
quity in  the  University.  1  recognize 
in  this  building  another  example  of 
the  Domestic  architecture  of  the  Nor- 
mans, differing  in  no  respect  as  to  in- 
ternal  arrangement   from   the    plan 
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which  was  commonly  adopted  in  the 
larger  mansions  of  the  same,  or  of  ear- 
lier date  in  other  parts  of  England.  A 
parallelogram  (Plate  V.  No.  1.*)  up- 
wards of  60  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide  in  the 
clear,  comprises  this  building,  which 
has  never  been  joined  to  any  other, 
except  in  very  modern  days;  but  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  portion  of  a  plan 
once  perfect,  according  to  the  system 
of  the  most  ancient  style  of  Domestic 
architecture  known  to  us,  is  evident 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
and  its  agreement  with  other  similar 
remains  which  have  escaped  with 
fewer  injuries.  In  this  respect,  in- 
deed, the  building  now  under  conside- 
ration, though  not  the  most,  is  perhaps 
not  the  least  fortunate  example  which 
might  be  named  ;  and  it  is  matter  for 
consolation  that  the  destructive  altera- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
have  been  inflicted  so  lately,  that  no 
person  acquainted  with  the  architec- 
tural remains  of  Cambridge,  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  venerable  appearance 
of  the  upper  chambers,  or  fail  to  re- 
gret the  extermination  of  their  original 
character. 

The  bulk  of  the  buttresses  will  not 
fail  to  be  noticed ;  their  projection  is 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  their  breadth, 
but  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  those 
which  have  been  added  to  the  original 
structure.  A  practised  eye  will  readily 
observe  the  difference  of  date  here 
spoken  of,  and  exemplified  in  Plate  V. 
Nos.  4  and  5,  and  will  not  fail  to 
remark  that  every  feature  of  the  edifice, 
of  its  exterior  at  least,  shows  that 
Pointed  architecture  had  very  little 
more  to  gain  over  Norman  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
this  valuable  specimen  was  produced. 
Sec  Nos.  2  and  3.  All  the  buttresses, 
cxcci)t  those  at  the  angles,  terminate 
under  the  cornice  which  divides  the 
stories,  and  are  constructed  of  well- 
wrought  masonry,  and  admirably  bond- 
ed to  the  walls,  which  are  composed  of 
rubble.  The  building  is  divided  inter- 
nally in  a  transverse  direction,  at  the 
point  on  the  south  side  where  one  of 
the  additional  buttresses  appears. 
This  small  room  is  lighted  by  a  loop 
window  with  a  square  top,  similar  to 
those  which  in  a  uniform  series  admit 
light  to  the  lower  chamber.  The  prin- 
cipal apartment  is  distinguished  by 
noble  dijnensions,  and  it  seems  not  to. 

*  This  Plate,  which  will  comprise 
other  subjects,  will  be  given  on  a  future, 
occasion. 


have  been  destitute  of  elegance.  There 
are  two  windows  towards  the  south, 
and  two  were  also  seen  on  the  north 
side,  different  in  shape  and  ornament, 
but  not  in  age.  The  chimney  stood  on 
the  south  side,  between  the  windows, 
and  is  marked  on  the  exterior  by  a 
broad  pilaster,  which  rose  above  the 
parapet  in  a  cylindrical  shaft,  and 
either  descended  to  the  foundations, 
or  rested  on  a  corbel  not  far  below  the 
string-course.  The  adjoining  win- 
dows consist  of  recessed  arches,  in- 
closing as  it  were  tracery  of  two  lights, 
with  pointed  arches,  separated  and  sup- 
ported by  octagonal  pillars,  with  capi- 
tals and  bases.  The  remaining  win- 
dow on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
has  lost  its  superior  arch,  and  also 
the  middle  support  of  the  compart- 
ments, which  have  trefoil  arches  with 
a  single  dogtooth  ornament  over  the 
centre  of  each.  The  outer  arch  sprang 
from  columns  with  highly-sculptured 
capitals ;  and,  when  complete,  the  de- 
sign of  this  window  possessed  aa 
equal  share  of  novelty  and  elegance. 
The  cornice  of  the  parapet  remains ; 
but  a  modem  roof  has  replaced  the 
old  one,  and  in  the  alteration  the 
gables,  which  completed  the  character 
and  interest  of  the  building,  were  de- 
molished. The  lower  chamber  pos- 
sessed ample  dimensions,  and,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  the  finest  specimen  of 
Norman  groinwork  remaining  in  Do- 
mestic architecture.  An  uniform  range 
of  many  columns  appeared  in  the  centre; 
and  others  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
angles,  altogether  supporting  a  roof 
handsomely  arched,  and  vaulted  in 
stone  in  two  parallel  lines  of  equal  di- 
mensions. Nothing  more  than,  frag- 
ments of  the  correctly  finished  archi- 
tecture of  the  interior  has  been  suffered 
to  remain.  No.  VI.  is  a  specimen  of 
one  of  the  capitals.  A  commodious 
room  in  the  middle,  and  convenient 
granaries  or  store-rooms  on  the  sides, 
now  occupy  the  space  of  the  two  an- 
cient stories,  which  were  designed,  and 
probably  for  ages  were  appropriated, 
to  noble  uses.  The  original  means  of 
approach  to  the  upper  rooms  has  been 
destroyed,  along  with  many  of  their, 
most  interesting  features.  It  was  how- 
ever an  external  stair.  The  two  ranges 
of  apartments  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  one  part  of  the 
principal  floor  is  still  ascended  by 
moveable  steps.  The  ancient  entrance 
to  the  lower  story  remains  on  the 
nprth  side^  its.  arch  is  a  segment  of 
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a  semicircle  of  contracted  dimensions. 
A  more  spacious  doorway  was  formed 
in  the  east  wall  sometime  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  it  is  no  longer 
convenient  or  necessary. 

I  have    remarked    the  absence  in 
many  of  these  buildings  of  an  original 
internal    staircase.     But    perhaps    I 
should  restrict  the  observation  to  houses 
of  only  two  stories.     When  the  Nor- 
mans carried  their  domestic  edifices  to 
the  height  of  three  stories,  as  in  the 
example  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  in 
Norwich,   the    hazard    and  inconve- 
nience of  an  external  stair  were  ob- 
viated, and  a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  triple  chambers  was  con- 
structed at  one  end  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  extensive  member  of  the  house. 
The  windows,  in  two  stories,  over  the 
openings  which  gave  light  and  access 
to  the  vaulted  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  are  still  remaining  in  the  east 
front,  but  they  are  walled  up,  and  the 
string  courses  between  them  are  not 
entirely  obliterated .    The  circular  shaft 
of  the  staircase  was  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  solid  masonry,  having  the  doorway 
in  the  centre,  but  the  whole  of  this 
has  been  demolished  up  to  the  crown 
of  the  roof,  where  the  evidences  are 
still  to  be  seen  of  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment here  described.     The  difference 
of  appropriation,  if  indeed  there  was 
any,   between  the  groined  chambers 
which    had  a  direct  communication 
with  the  floors  above,  and  those  which 
had  not,  must  continue  doubtful  so 
long  as  we  are  unable  to  discover  for 
what  portion  of  the  domestic  conve- 
nience of  former  days  these  extensive 
and  well- finished  rooms  were  designed. 
The  inquiry  would  be  attended  with 
less  interest,  and  perhaps  with  less 
difficulty,  if  the  fashion  had  ended  as 
it  commenced,  with  the  Normans;  but 
their  successors  in  Domestic  architec- 
ture continued  the  plan,  and  very  far 
surpassed  the  Normans  in  the  magni- 
ficent extent  and  beautiful  architecture 
of  these  lower  rooms.    The  Palace  at 
Norwich,  which  has  already  furnished 
the  grandest  specimen  of  an  undivided 
Norman  apartment,  contains  two  of  the 
noblest  in  a  very  early  style  of  Pointed 
architecture.  The  Palace  at  Wells  claims 
the  first  place  among  all  the  buildings 
of  this  class,  succedent  to  those  of  the 
Normans ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
at  Lincoln  owe  much  of  their  interest 
to  the  number^  extent,  and  variety  of 
their  lofty  basement  rooms  with  arch- 
ed roofs.    One  of  these  presents  a 


noble  specimen  of  the  semi-eylindricBl 
roof,  constructed  of  stone.  The  span 
measures  22  feet  8  inches,  and  the 
length  nearly  40  feet.  The  present 
height  of  the  walls,  including  we  cor- 
nices  on  the  sides,  which  receive  the 
springers  of  the  arch«  is  6§  feet,  and 
their  thickness  4  feet  8  inches.  A 
doorway  at  the  north  end  of  tiiis  cham- 
ber leads  into  another  of  similar  de- 
sign, but  of  greater  length.  It  has 
been  made  almost  impenetrable  by  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  which  are  aocumn- 
lated  on  the  floor,  and  the  fallen  mins 
which  are  piled  before  the  windows 
on  the  outside.  A  gleam  of  light  bor- 
rowed from  the  doorway  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber,  shows  the  desolation  and 
decay  to  which  it  has  long  been  con- 
signed. 

At  right  angles  with  the  room  just 
noticed,  and  36  feet  distant  towards 
the  west,    is    a  very  finely  groined 
apartment,  51  feet  in  length,  and  If 
in  width.    The  ribs,  arranged  in  three 
divisions,  spring  to  a  lofty  height  from 
corbels  fixed  in  the  side  walls ;  carved 
bosses  enrich  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  roof.    There 
are  two  windows  and  a  door  on  the 
south  side,  a  door  at  the  east  end,  and 
a  window  opposite.    Another  door- 
way at  the  south-west  angle  opens  to 
a  staircase  which  communicates  with 
the  principal  floor,  and  rises  to  the 
summit  of  the  building.    The  room 
over  the  groined  basement  had   ita 
chief  entrance  from  another  and  more 
spacious  apartment  on  the  north  side. 
The  communication  was  by  means  of 
a  lofty  and  splendid  arch,  once  rich  in 
the  diaracteristic  ornaments  of  the 
Pointed  style  of  Henry  the  Third's 
reign.    The  building  is  distinguished 
by  a  double  tier  of  windows  towards 
the  south,   east,   and  west;  and  its 
lofty  walls  have  been  inclosed  by  a 
roof  of  stone,  supported  upon  ardaes, 
of  which  portions  remain  to  testify 
the  care  and  cost  which  were  bestow- 
ed upon  them,  for  the  purpose  both  of 
strength  and  ornament;  but  not  on 
these  only,   for  the  walls,  windows, 
doors,  indeed  every  part  of  the  struc- 
ture   from  the  foundation  upwards, 
manifests  the  utmost  attention  to  de- 
sign, construction,  and  workmanship; 
and  the  united  efforts  of  time  and 
weather,  neglect  and  mischief,  haTa* 
not  extinguished  all  traces  of  merit  in 
this  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  Do- 
mestic architecture. 

An  Architectural  Antiquabt. 
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Sbeing  is  Belibving. 

THE  truth  of  this  adage  is  borne 
out  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  si- 
milarity of  the  Greek  word  AEPK-Q 
(DerC'O)    "  I    see,"    and    the   Latin 
Cred^o,  "  I  believe ;"  both  of  which 
are  formed  of  the  very  same  letters 
read  in  two  different  ways;  and  thus 
is  shown  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  physical  fact  of  seeing  with 
the  eye,  and  the  metaphysical  idea  of 
seeing  with  the  mind,  i,  e.  of  believing. 
In    like  manner    the  Latin   FIDES, 
"  faith,"  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Greek  FIA£2  (Fides),  in  more  modern 
characters,  and  without  the  digamma 
EIAES,  "  thou  seest :"  and  thus  again 
we  perceive  that  faith  "  is  what  thou 
seest,"  or  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  Faith  is 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  i.  e. 
of  things  not  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the 
body,butby  those  of  the  mind;  to  which 
the  Ancients  were  accustomed  to  ati 
tribute  the  power  of  vision,   as  we 
learn  from  the  various  authors  quoted 
by  Surges  on  Plato's  Hippias,  §.  37, 
Addend,  p.  134,  whose  assertion,  how- 
ever, that  the  Greeks  did  not  attribute 
the  power  of  speech  to  the  soul>  is  con- 
tradicted by  Sophocles  in  Antig.  227* 

"^^XV  y^P  V^^^  TToKXdfjLOi  fiv6ovfi€vrf — 
similar  to  Shakspeare's  "  Hear  my 
soul  speak,**  in  the  Tempest ;  and  who 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  introduces 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  the  servant  of  Shy- 
lock,  talking  with  himself,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  Sophocles  repre- 
sents the  ^vka^  of  Creon,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  latter  reasons 
with  himself  upon  the  policy  of  re- 
turning to  his  master,  while  the  former 
discusses  the  question  of  running  away 
from  his. 

Of  this  union  between  physical  facts 
and  metaphysical  language,  Cicero 
knew  not  an  atom ;  because,  as  he  was 
never  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  he 
was  compelled  to  get  all  his  notions 
on  philosophical  questions  from  wri- 


ters, who,  like  Pindar,  emptied  their 
quivers  of  words,  that  went  biaiiir€ph 
oZs  aTTTcfiov  SoTt  fitXos,  aud  were 
<p»pavTd  fi€P  avP€To7(ri,p,  but  is  to  irap 
€pfjLrfp€6»p  -xpTlifiPTCL — in  consequence  of 
tneir  masonic  oath  not  to  divulge  to 
the  profane,  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard  in  their  respective  Lodges. 
Had  Cicero  known  more,  he  would 
have  sneered  less  at  the  Stoics ;  who 
in  their  metaphysical  enquiries  very 
wisely  accustomed  themselves  to  trace 
the  ordinary  meanings  of  words  to  their 
original  source,  and  therefore,  knew 
better  than  to  believe  with  Cicero,  as 
stated  in  OflBc.  i.  7,  that  fides  was  so 
called,  "  qu5d  fiat  quod  dictum  est;" 
as  if  tvxjly  fides  were  derived  from  fio 
and  dico. 


On  thb  Jus  Papi&ianum. 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  are 
generally  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Rome  by  the  Decemvirs  sent  to 
Athens  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  Solon  information  on  points  of 
jurisprudence.  But  this  story  has 
been  acutely  called  in  question  by 
Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  c.  45, 
in  his  masterly  sketch  of  the  Roman 
Law.  The  feet  seems  to  be  that  the 
embassy  was  sent,  not  to  Greece,  pro^ 
perly  so  called,  but  to  that  part  of 
Italy  c^led  Magna  GrtBcia,  where 
various  cities  existed,  having  political 
institutions  wholly  or  in  part  derived 
from  the  school  of  Pythagoras ;  whose 
disciples  Zaleucus  and  Charondas, 
were  said  to  have  given  laws  respec- 
tively to  the  Locrians  and  "niurians,^ 
both  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Italy. 

Had  Gibbon  suspected,  more  than 
he  seems  to  have  done,  the  real  origin' 
of  Roman  j  urisprudence,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  Pontifex  Maxnnus,  who 
revived  the  laws  of  Numa,*  was  called 
Papirius,  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  first  made  known  to 


The  Latm  Numa,  has  evidently,  like  Menu,  the  law-giver  of  the  Hmdoos,  some 
connexion  with  the  Greek  N«5^oj  (Nomas},  «  a  law:"  a  W0rd  not  used  by  Homer,  as 
remarked  by  Hesychius  in  N(5^o5,  and  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  §.  15.  p.  481,  and  which 
was  introduced  doubtless  by  the  Pythagoreans ;  one  of  whom  (Pindar)  was  the  first  to 
broach  their  well-known  doctrine,  that  N4«*wi  '^irrm  0astubf,  aswelejun  from  Plato 
and  other  wnters,  quoted  by  Albert!  on  Hesjchius  V.  Ni^ws,  and  which  was  also  the 
sentiment  of  Demamtus,  as  stated  by  Herodot  VIL  and  naturally  so;  because  the 
ethics  of  Lycurgus  and  of  Pythagoras  had  a  common  origin. 
Gent.  Mag.  November,  1833. 
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his  countrymen  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
Papyrus,*  as  a  fit  material  for  writing 
on,  after  his  return  from  a  country, 
which  he  had  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  laws  of  Numa,  de- 
rived from  the  school  of  Pythagoras, 
with  those  of  Egypt,  the  very  place 
where  Pythagoras  himself  had  obtain- 
ed all  his  precepts  on  religion^  ethics^ 
and  jurisprudence;  and  from  which 
country  Minos  too  derived  his  insti- 
tutes of  Cretan  law,  the  model  of  those 
subsequently  introduced  by  Lycurgus 
into  Sparta,  and  from  whence  even 
Moses  carried  with  him  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  code ;  a  fact,  that  enables 
us  to  explain  the  agreement  of  the 
latter  with  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  as  shown  by  more  scholars 
than  one. 

Of  this  connexion  between  Rome 
and  Lower  Italy,  another  proof  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  doubtless  one  of  the  family  of 
the  above-mentioned  Papirius  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  Romans  were  indebted  for  their 
earliest  knowledge  of  the  sun  -  dial, 
which  he  brought  from  Magna  Grsecia 
U.  C.  461 ;  while  the  second  dial  was 
brought  from  Catanea  in  Sicily,  U.  C. 
49iO,  where  they  had  been  long  in  use, 
not,  as  generally  supposed,  the  in- 
vention of  some  Greek,  but  rather  the 
importation  by  some  Pythagorean  from 
Egypt;  at  least  we  know  that  to  Cte- 
sibius  of  Alexandria  the  Greeks  were 
indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
clepsydra,  another  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  lapse  of  time,  and  which 
was  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  the 
Censor  Scipio  Nasica,  U.  C.  595, 
and  which,  together  with  the  hour- 
glass filled  with  sand,  found  nowhere 
so  fine  as  in  Egypt,  was  doubtless 
derived  from  the  same  fountain  of 
universal  science,  the  country  of  the 
Pyramids. 

On  the  age  of  Scylax. 
In  a  dissertation  read  to  the  Berlin 
Society  in  1810,  and  lately  translated 
by  J.  C.  H.  for  the  Philological  Mu- 
seum, No.  ii.  p.  254,  Niebuhr  endea- 
voured  to  prove  that,  although  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  time  to  which  the 
Periplus  of  Scylax  is  to  be  assigned. 


we  may  approximate  to  it.  For  as  it 
represents  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, such  as  they  were  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
it  is  plain  that  the  author  of  the  Peri- 
plus cannot  be  the  Scylax  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  iv.  44. 

But  as  this  fact  was  already  knowu: 
to  Scaliger  and  Valesius,  as  appears 
from  the  passages  quoted  by  Bredow 
in  Epistol.  Parisiens.  p.  278,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  Niebuhr  might 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
writinghis long-winded  dissertation ;  in 
which,  after  all,  he  has  been  able  to 
throw  not  the  least  light,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  a  single  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Peri- 
plus ;  and  as  to  his  emendation  of  a. 
corrupt  passage,  powerful  as  Niebuhr 
was  in  destroying  the  ci'edit  due  to 
the  half-poet,  half  historian  of  Padua^ 
he  was  not  the  man  to  enter  the  magic 
circle  of  conjectural  criticism ;  and  still 
less  ought  his  translator  to  venture 
upon  that  slippery  ground, 

''^vff  6  TVxo>v  ap    dvrip  irodl  xprfaifjuj^ 
o^oT€  -xprfnu. 

The  passage  of  Scylax,  on  which 
the  two  "  learned  Thebans"  have  dis- 
coursed "  music  not  the  most  excel- 
lent," is  the  following  r 

*Po5off*  Karh.  tovto  v7J<rog  TpiiroKis, 
dpxaia  tt^is  koL  iv  avrj  ir^eis  cudt, 
TaXvcros,  AIpBos,  Kdficipos. 

Of  the  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  words  dpxaia  7r6ktf, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  as 
Niebuhr  and  J.  C.  H.  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  own  emendations,  they  are 
not  likely  to  gain  the  approbation' of 
other,  scholars  ;  and  the  field  is  there- 
fore still  open  to  a  critic  like  myself, 

'Attttjv,  oTirBos,  apri  yvfipos  oarpdK&v, 

I  propose  then  to  read,  t6  apvaiair 
airokts — i.  e.  originally  city-less ;  where 
the  expression  r6  dpxcSov  may  be 
compared  with  the  language  of  Dicae- 
archus — 

*EXXaff,  rb  TTCLKathp  oSo'd  irorf  irdkis : 
a  passage  that  may  be  added  to  those 
already  quoted  by  Isaac  Vossius,  to 
prove  that  the  word  ttoXis  may  be  ap- 
plied to  something  more  than  a  mere 
city,  as  in  Aristoph.  Fragm.  OZa  ir6kts^ 
rdiKatva  buiXvpmverat,  where  Sicily  is 


*  They  who  have  seen  the  leaves,  on  which  the  sacred  poetry  of  India  is  written* 
will  at  once  acknowledge  that  to  the  Papyrus,  or  some  similar  plant,  were  entnuted 
the  oracles  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  they  will  as  readily  understand  how  truly  it  might  be  said 
of  such  wn tings,  that  *<  Si  turbata  volent  rapidis  ludibria  ventis;'*  no  power  on  earth 
could  put  them  together  ugaiiL 
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apokcnof;  and  inEurip.Temen.Fragm. 
"ATratra  UcXoirSpinia'os  fVTVxcl  noKis, 
.  With  regard  to  the  whole  question 
of  the  Periplus,  it  is  manifestly,  as 
Letronne  observes,  a  compilation  from 
different  authors  of  different  ages;  but 
to  which  the  name  of  the  oldest  geo- 
grapher Scylax,  who  supplied  the 
greatest  part  of  the  materials,  was 
given  as  the  most  taking  title;  at  least, 
by  such  an  hypothesis  alone  can  we 
account  for  its  discrepancies  and  inac- 
curacies, and  which,  in  despite  of  his 
contempt  for  French  scholars,  J.C.H. 
will  eventually  adopt,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  confession,  that  "  Nie- 
buhr  has  demonstratiyely  settled  the 
age  to  which  the  main  and  most  de- 
tailed part  of  Uie  Periplus  belongs  ;'■ 
and  from  whence  therefore  it  appear^ 
that  some  parts  must  be  referred  to 
another  age  and  author. 

On  Mr.  Tate's  Horace. 
On  looking  over  Mr.  Tate's  very 
amusing  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Horace,  I 
find  that  he  ridicules  Sanadon  for  his 
ignorance  of  the  word  Epodus,  al- 
though it  had  been  clearly  defined  by 
the  Scholiast ;  who  observes  that  in  a 
distich,  consisting  of  two  unequal 
lines,  the  first  and  longer  is  called 
the  TTpoadbs,  and  the  second  and 
shorter  the  inabos.  But  if  this  were 
the  correct  definition,  such  verses  as 
the  following  ought  not  to  be  found  in 
a  book  of  Epodes, — 

Petti  nihil  me  sicut  anteajuvaf 
Scribere  versiculos 
Amove  perculsum  gravi  ; 

nor  such  as 

Horrida  tempestas  codwn  eontraxit,  et 
imbres 
Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem  ; 
Nunc  mare  nunc  silute — 

for  in  both  cases  the  verses  are  evi- 
dently written  in  stanzas  of  three 
lines  ;  and  still  less  ought  we  to  meet 
with  verses,  such  as 

Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientite, 
Supplex  et  oro  regno  per  Proserpina,  8fc, 

for  there  all  the  lines  are  of  the  same 
length. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Sanadon 
was  quite  right  in  rejecting  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Scholiast ;  whose  know- 
ledge of  Greek  must  have  been  next 
to  nothing,  or  else  he  would  have 
known  that  'ETr^S^s*  always  means  an 
additional  ode,  as  seen  in  the  'ETripdol 


of  Pindar,  and  of  other  lyric  writers. 
The  title  was  probably  given  by  the 
Editor,  who  first  arranged  the  re- 
mains of  Horace  according  to  their 
lyric  or  not  lyric  character ;  between 
which  the  Epodes,  as  being  written 
in  some  modification  of  iambics,  and 
therefore  nearer  to  the  prosaic  style 
adopted  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles, 
would  naturally  occupy  a  middle  place. 

I  find  also  that  Mr.  Tate  has  here, 
as  elsewhere,  supported  an  emendar 
tion  made  by  Nicholas  Hardinge; 
who,  in  the  following  verses* 

.  eripe  te  mor«  ; 

JVe  aen^^  udum  TUmr,  et  Msula 

Dec&oe  amtempUris  arottm, 

pn^x>8e8  to  Head* 

XJt  aempBT'tLdtm,  2^c. 

But  though  it  may  seem  the  height 
of  presumption  in  -an  unknown  critic^ 
for  even  in  Classical  literature  names 
are  ever^  thing,  to  call  in  question  an 
emendation  which  Bentley,  Markland, 
and  Parr,  have  approved  of;  yet,  till 
I  can  meet  with  a  passage  to  defend 
the  strange  compound  Hmper-udum,  I 
inust  protest  a^inst  the  correctness 
of  the  emendation. .  I  am  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Ridd  has  compared  it  with 
the  Greek  aevaos,  wmper-fluema.  But 
the  two  cases  are  by  no  means  paral- 
lel. The  word  9en^^  cannot  be 
united,  except  to  an  adjective  derived 
from  a  verb.  Hence,  though  semper- 
arnabUis  is  perfectly  correct,  semper- 
udus  is  not  at  all  so.  Besides  tibe 
confusion  of  ut  and  ne  is  at  variance 
with  all  we  know  of  Latin  Paleogra- 
phy ;  although  it  is  true  that  ut  and 
nc  (i.  e.  nunc),  might  be  easily  con- 
founded. Hie  restoration,  therefore, 
of  the  passage  must  still  be  left  for 
other  scholars;  unless  we  adopt  the 
emendation  proposed,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  in  a  defunct  periodical ; 
eripe  te  mores; 
Messe  iper  udum  TUntr — 

where  Messe,  literally  harvest,  must 
be  taken  for  harvest-time,  as  «roa  and 
SpoTos,  literally  herb  and  ploughing, 
are  taken  in  Greek  for  herb-time  and 
ploughing-time,  as  shown  by  the  com- 
mentators on  Hesych.  *Ap6rovs'  tvuxu- 
rovs'  2od>oK^ :  and  from  whence  the 
same  scnolar  corrected  another  pas- 
sage of  Horace,  by  reading 

BomiB  TUmr  amem  nive,  at  <Bstu  Itbure 

Romam, 
instead  of  amem  tfentosus  Tibure;  an 
emendation  that  Markland  would  pro- 
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bably  have  adopted,  as  it  will  get 
rid  of  all  the  difficulty  he  found  in  the 
unintelligible  ventosus ;  while  wire,  li- 
terally snow  (i.  e.  snow-time,  or  win- 
ter), and  4Bstu,  literally  heat  (i.e.  heat- 
time,  or  summer),  would  be  properly 
opposed  to  each  other. 

In  p.  xlvi.  Mr.  Tate  quotes  the  very 
beautiful  passage  descriptive  of  Ho- 
race's marvellous  childhood;  where, 
to  show  that  he  was  Non  sine  Diis 
ammosus  infans,  the  poet  tells  us  how 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  wandered 
from  home,  till  weary  with  play  and 
sleep,  he  laid  down  in  a  wood,  and  how 

'*  The  little  robin  red-breasts 
]Jid  cover  him  ^^ith  leaves.** 

But  surely  it  requires  little  penetra- 
tion to  discover  that  this  is  all  a  fic- 
tion, even  without  the  poet's  own 
hint,  an  me  ludit  amabilis  Insania,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expression, 

Ut  tuto  ah  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  vrsis, 

as  if,  forsooth,  hears  were  ever  found 
in  Italy. 

That  Bentley's  arrangement  of  the 
dates,  when  Horace  published  his  re- 
spective works,  is  correct  in  the  main, 
it  were  useless  to  deny ;  yet  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  a  satisfactory  answer 
given  to  the  arguments  brought  against 
it,  from  the  anachronisms  relating  to 
the  deaths  of  Virgil  and  of  Quintilius 
Varius,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stan- 
dards lost  by  Crassus ;  for  to  suppose 
with  Gesner,  that,  after  Horace  had 
finished  his  great  work,  as  he  calls  the 
third  book,  he  threw  into  the  fourth 
a  few  odes,  written  previously,  or  to 
assert  with  Mr.  Tate,  that  Horace 
would  speak  of  future  and  unknown 
events,  as  if  they  had  actually  hap- 
pened, is  to  confess  at  once  that  the 
book  itself  can  give  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  time  when  it  was  really 
published. 

On  the  words  QeayyeXevs,  "Eiaayyc- 
Xfvs,  and  SovayeXevr. 

A  question  has  been  started  by 
some  Scholars  in  England  and  else- 
where, whether  Philip  6  BcayyeXeifs, 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  2/1,  is 
or  is  not  the  same  person  as  Philip  6 
ciorayycXfvff  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
Vit.  Alexandr.  c.  46.  Hardouin  on 
Plin.  N.  H.  V.  29,  contends  that  they 
are;  and  therefore  proposes  to  read 
in  both  the  passages  Wo-ayyfXcvr. 
Saintc-Croux,  on  the  other  hand,  in 


Examen  Critique  de$  HistorieHS  d^AUat- 
andre  le  Grand,  p.  39,  would  give  to 
Athenaeus  the  word  found  in  Plutarch. 
T  conceive,  however,  that  in  both  those 
authors  we  ought  to  read  Hovayekevs  : 
for  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  there 
was  a  Philip  6  lii  KapuA  ypcnfms : 
while  from  Steph.  Byz.  we  also  learn 
that  ^ovayeka  was  w^s  Kiopia^,  tvSa 
6  racfMs  ^v  rov  Kapos,  itg  drjKol  Koi  r^ 
HvofjLa*  Kokown  yhp  ol  Kap€f  aovap  r^ 
Td<l>ov,  yfkav  ic  tAv  /SoaiXca*  6  woKniji 
d€  ^ovay€\€vs :  where,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  for  yeXav  we  must  read 
ayfkav :  for  ay€\as,  derived  firom  Sy-eur, 
to  lead,  and  Xas  peopie,  is  evidently 
of  the  same  form  and  meftning  as 
*Apxc'\as  and  'Ay«rt-Xiu :  the  former  of 
which  has  been  lately  restored  to 
Eurip.  Heracl.  748,  by  Dobree  in  Ad- 
versar.  p.  104 ;  and  the  latter  long 
since  to  an  old  inscription  by  BenUey 
on  Callimach.  Lavacr.  Pall.  130,  and 
to  ^sch.  Pers.  922,  by  G.  Burges  in 
Class.  Journ.  N.  43,  p.  16 1,  in  place  of 
the  barbarous  aybafiara,  justly  obe- 
lized by  Porson. 

With  regard  to  the  Xapis  6  ti(rayy€- 
Xeits,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the 
very  same  chapter,  it  is  probable  that 
he  performed  the  same  office  as  the 
Persian  Aristazanes ;  who,  says  Dio- 
dor.  Sic.  xvi.  47.  ^v  €t(rayy€\€ifs  rov 
fiaa-iKeas  Ka\  TTurrdraTos  ratv  <l>ik<ap 
fxera  Bayomv,  TI2. 

Mr.  Urban, 

SOME  discussion  about  the  UteaH- 
ties  of  Horace  having  been  lately  ex- 
cited by  the  publication  of  Horatius 
Restitutus,  from  our  University  press, 
naturally  led  to  inquiry  after  copies  of 
The  Sabine  Farm,  Ofc.  (chiffiy  descrip" 
tive  of  the  villa  and  Ltfe  of  Horace), 
by  R.  Bradstreet,  Esq.  A.  M.  1810. 
The  reply  given  some  months  ago  inti- 
mated, that  the  book  was  out  of  print. 

Allow  me  to  inform  your  Classical 
readers,  Mr.  Urban,  that  the  book  is 
unquestionably  now  on  sale  at  Mr. 
Fellowes's,  successor  to  Mr.  Mawman, 
the  original  publisher. 

That  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Li- 
eenza  (the  Digentia  of  Horace),  in 
which  the  "  Sabine  Farm"  had  its 
origin,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Brad- 
street,  a  Suffolk  gentleman,  and  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1795 ;  and  the  Ftlla  Horatiana  has 
been  described  by  him  with  very  great 
exactness  and  fidelity. 

Yours,  &c.        Phflo-Flaccus. 
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The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Parish  and  Church  of  St,  Michael, 
Crooked-lane,  London,  [jBy  William 
Herbert,  Author  of  the  History  of 
Lambeth  Palace, 2     Svo. 

THE  commencement  of  this  work 
has  already  been  briefly  noticed  in  our 
pages.  It  may  now  be  fairly  subject*- 
ed  to  a  general  review. 

Every  thing  relative  to  the  history, 
customs,  and  localities  of  the  mighty 
heart  of  the  British  Empire  possesses 
much  interest ;  and  the  late  parish  of 
St.  Michael  afforded  numerous  and  in- 
teresting vestiges  of  the  population  of 
London  in  the  earliest  and  succeeding 
ages.  Every  day  almost  is  disclosing 
fresh  evidence  of  Roman  London ;  any 
one  who  has  the  leisure,  and  will 
take  the  pains,  to  examine  the  earth 
thrown  out  from  the  numerous  adyts  to 
sewer  works,  which  by  a  sort  of  mining 
process  are  daily  prosecuted  under  the 
highways  of  London,  may  satisfy  him- 
self on  this  point.  Numerous  were  the 
discoveries  of  Roman  pottery  and  foun- 
dations about  the  site  of  St.  Michaers 
Church,  and  in  Great  Eastcheap,  in 
1831 ;  but  that  displayed  in  carrying 
a  grand  sewer  across  Great  Eastcheap 
to  Gracechurch-street,  "  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  most  important  of  all/' 
This  was  an  ancient  highway  of 
gravel,  which  the  author  calls,  some- 
what vaguely  and  inappropriately  we 
think,  the  Watting -street,  and  which 
he  describes  in  the  following  manner : 

"  This  most  ancient  thoroughfare  did 
not  lay  above  three  feet  below  the  present 
pavement, "  "  a  circumstance  that  would 
seem  unaccountable  did  we  not  know  that 
Fish-street  Hill  was  abated**  (i.  e.  lower- 
ed] "at  Eastcheap,  nearly  five  feet,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  after  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don. This  portion  of  the  Roman  road,  and 
the  pavement  discovered  at  Crooked-lane, 
must  therefore  originally  have  been  on  the 
same  level,  allowing  for  the  declivity. 

*^  It  was  seven  feet  six  inches  deep, 
and  sixteen  feet  wide,  being  nine  feet 
narrower  than  the  modem  street.  The 
sides  were  each  supported  by  a  wall  about 
17  inches  thick,  of  the  height  of  .the  bed. 
The  walls  tapered  a  Uttle  upwards,  and 
were  formed  of  rough  courses  of  Kentish 
rag  stone,  separated  by  lasers  of  Roman 
tile  ;  the  latter  being  m  two  -  course 
breaking  joints,  and  bonding  throughout 
the  whole.  The  average  dimensions  of 
these  tiles  were  16^  by  11^  inches,  and 
two  inches  thick.'* 


One  of  these  tiles  is  represented  in 
Archseologia,  vol.  xxiv.  plate  45.  The 
disposition  of  the  layers  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Knight's  plan,  in  p.  422. 

**  The  agger,  as  it  is  called,  or  suby 
stance  of  the  road  between  the  walls,  was 
a  concrete  of  gravel  found  on  the  spot, 

close  and  well  rammed.** *^  It  rested 

on  a  bed  of  loam  one  foot  thick,  and  ap- 
parently tended  from  Cannon-street,  m 
the  direction  of  Little  £astcheap.** 

Here  is  some  little  discrepancy  with 
our  own  notes,  which  make  the  course 
of  the  way  inclining  north-east  of 
Little  Eastcheap,  towards  Aldgate. 

«*  Below  the  layer  of  loam,  on  which 
the  Roman  road  rested,  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet  was  found  to  be 
hard  native  gravel,  which  forms  the  rise 
of  the  land  here,  and  along  the  whole 
shore  of  the  Thames.  Under  this  was 
the  same  species  of  blue  or  London  clay, 
which  partly  constitutes  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  which,  it  has  been  seen,  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  shore,  and  on  sinking 
wells  in  many  parts  of  Surrey.**— p.  23. 

This  agger,  however,  was  certainly 
not  the  Watling-street,  as  the  author 
has  termed  it ;  for  that  most  ancient 
way  ran  from  Dover  with  little  devia- 
tion, except  for  a  few  miles  between 
Rochester  and  Dartford,  from  the  pre- 
sent line  of  road  ;  crossed  the  Thames 
west  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  taking 
a  north-west  direction ;  made  its  exit 
at  Newgate,  and  pursued  its  course  to 
St.  Alban's. 

We  shall  ourselves  quote  old  Holin- 
shed's  account  of  it.* 

**  Watling-street  beginneth  at  Dover  in 
Kent,  and  so  stretcheth  through  the 
middest  of  Kent  into  London,  and  so 
iborth  (peradventure  by  the  middest  of 
the  city),  unto  Verolamium  or  Verlam- 
cester,  now  St.  Alban's,  where  in  the 
yeare  of  grace  one  thousand  five  hundred 
thirty  and  one,  it  v^as  found  by  a  man 
that  digged  for  gravel  wherewith  to  mend 
the  high  waie.  It  was  in  this  place 
eighteene  foot  broad,  and  about  ten  foot 
deepe,  and  stoned  in  the  bottome,  and 
peradventure  also  on  the  top,  but  these 
are  gone,  and  the  rest  remaine  equall  in 
most  places,  and  leveU  with  the  fields ; 
the  yelow  gravell  also  that  was  brought 
thither  in  carts  two  thousand  yeeres  pass- 
ed, remained  there  so  fresh  and  strong,  as  if 
it  had  been  digged  out  of  the  natural  place 
where  it  grew  not  manie  yeeres  before.** 

*  Descript.  of  Brit.  p.  1 18. 
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Thua  far  Holingbed  on  the  Wat-     The 

ling-street  way,  at   t 

The  gravel  bank  discovered  in  Ea«t- 
cheap,  was  therefore,  as  we  have  said, 
no  part  of  the  Watliog- street,  but 
from  the  direction  in  which  it  ran, 
Dortb-east,  probably  debouched  into 
the  country  at  AJdgate.  One  circum- 
atance  connected  witb  this  way  is 
worthy  of  particuLar  obaervation, — it 
was  not  paned,  whereas  in  recently 
making  a  sewer  in  tbe  line  of  that 
part  of  tbe  city  which  retains  the 
name  of  Watling -street,  the  old  Wat- 
ling-street  way  became  ei^ident  at  20 
feet  depth,  having  a  eubstratum  of 
chalk,   and   being    paved  with  flint. 


appearance  of  a  paved  way 

at,  [ue  same  depth,  presented  itseU' 
also  in  Upper  Thames -street.  Ajid 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  sinking  the 
foundation  of  Bow  Church,  found  a 
paved  causeway,  which  he  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  Roman  colony, 
from  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground 
to  tbe  northward.  All  these  circum- 
stances seem  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Celtic  colony  at  London  lay  between 
Wallbrook  and  Lndgate-hill,  that  tbia 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, its  streets  paved,  and  might  in 
the  earliest  times  be  strictly  coDBidered 
the  city.  From  it  divei^ed  many  WITB, 
for  the  formatioD  of  which  the  fine 
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gravel  site  afforded  every  facility ; 
along  these  roads  were  placed  temples, 
sepulchres,  houses,  and  suburban  villas, 
the  whole  forming  populous  suburbs. 
In  Bishopsgate-street,  but  a  short  time 
since,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface, 
a  gravel  way  was  found,  from  which 
were  thrown  up  fragments  of  am- 
phorae, &c. ;  and  within  these  few 
days,  in  lowering  the  road  for  the 
new  street  to  be  formed  from  the 
north  end  of  London  Bridge,  in  the  di- 
rection of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  Church, 
a  second  line  of  Roman  wall  has  been 
discovered  running  parallel  with  the 
northern  flanking  wall  of  the  Roman 
way  at  Eastcheap.  The  two  walls 
are  distant  four  feet  asunder.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
tended colony  was  surrounded  by  a 
somewhat  irregular  wall. 

The  numerous  admixture  of  sepul- 
chral remains,  with  other  Roman  ves- 
tiges, found  near  the  site  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Crooked-lane,*  shew  that  this 
spot  originally  was  placed  without 
the  city.  The  successive  embankments 
of  the  Thames  are  noticed,  p.  14, 
the  account  of  which  agrees  with  the 
details  pieviously  given  in  our  Maga- 
zine, vol.  ci.  pt.  i.  p.  387.  Examples  of 
the  Roman  pottery,  and  the  horns  of 
animals,  found  on  the  Roman  level  at 
St.  Michaers  Church,  are  delineated. 
On  those  at  p.  8  we  observe,  that  the 
two  vessels,  figures  7  and  8,  are  made 
up ;  the  only  portion  of  these  vessels 
which  remained,  and  which  we  our- 
selves saw,  were  the  necks  and  handles. 
They  were  amphorae,  and  had  they 
been  correctly  restored,  the  bottoms 
would  have  had  the  pointed  form. 
The  stamps  on  the  Samian  ware,  p. 
30,   should  be  corrected  aqvitants. 

OF.  PAZZENI. 

The  ancient  sandal  found  in  the 
mud  of  the  marsh  within  the  old  em- 
bankment, is  of  an  elegant  form,  and 
affords  excellent  authority  to  the  his- 
torical painter  for  antique  chavasure. 

We  pass  on  with  our  author  to 
Eastcheap,  in  the  Saxon  times. 

'<  The  origin  of  forming  the  docks  and 
keys  here,  and  at  other  parts  of  the  river, 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  Saxons." 
This  <*  is  testified  by  their  being  all 
spoken  of  as  the  Sokes  (a  Saxon  word 
signifying  Uberties  of  dififerent  Saxon 
owners);  and  where  they  were  not  so 
named,  they  bore  other  appellations  indi- 

•  See  ArchiEologia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  191. 


eating  a  coeval  origin.  Edred*s  hythe 
was  s^terwards  called  the  Queen's  hithe ; 
Baynard's  castle,  with  its  wharf,  was  the 
soke  of  Robert  Eitzwalter;  the  StaSl 
hofif  or  Steel-yard  of  the  Hanse  merchants 
was  their  toke.  One  of  these  Saxon 
wharfs  is  also  described  to  have  stood  at 
this  very  spot,  the  head  of  London-bridge^ 
and  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  Westminster  Abbey." — p.  37. 

The  yeij  appellation  East  Cheap, 
stamps  this  a  market  in  the  Saxon 
times,  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  busy 
traffic  in  the  Roman,  the  discoveries 
of  numerous  hand-mortars,  crucibles, 
&c.  bore  ample  testimony.  The  an- 
cient arrangement  of  Eastcheap  market 
was  as  follows : 

«  On  the  north,  and  facing  the  cookery, 
were  the  butchers*  shambles.  These  oc- 
cupied the  present  street,  called  East- 
cheap,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  ages 
afterward.  The  butchers  had  residences, 
with  stalls  outside,  ranged  along  the 
whole  line  of  street  from  Bridge-street  to 
nearly  St.  ClementVlane,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearlv  rent  of  two  shillings  to  the 
Sheriff  of  London.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  ei^teen  of  these  butchers, '  car- 
nifices  de  Estchepe,'  complained  of  the 
Sheriffs*  agent  for  exacting  an  additional 
rent  for  such  stalls,  which  he  pretended 
they  had  been  subject  to  from  the  reign 
of  King  John — no  bad  proof  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  market  here.  The  west  of 
the  market  remained  mostlv  open,  and 
was  occupied  as  pasture  by  the  butchers. 
The  records  of  St.  Giles's  Hospital  in 
the  Fields,  mention  two  plots  here,  2 
Edward  I.  in  the  tenure  of  persons  in 
that  trade,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been 
bounded  by  other  plots  of  land,  showing* 
the  then  unbuilt  state  of  that  part  of  the 
metropolis.** — ^p.  41. 

The  site  of  Stocks  Market,  a  little 
to  the  north-west,  was  absolutely  a^ 
this  time  a  cattle  fold. 

<^  Near  the  church  of  the  blessed  Mary 
of  Wolcherche  hawe,  is  a  certaine  cattle- 
fold,  called  Les  Stoks,  ordained  for 
butdiers  and  fishmongers,  where  the  same 
may  sell  fiesh  and  fish.** — Chronides  of 
London  Bridge,  p.  268. 

Stocks  Market,  established  in  the 
17th  of  Edward  II.  soon  became  a 
formidable  rival  to  Eastcheap.  Of  this 
fact  many  curious  particulars  are  given, 
which  do  great  credit  to  Mr.  Herbert's 
antiquarian  zeal  and  research. 

Crooked-lane  was  built  on  an  ori- 
ginal path,  which  formerly  intersected 
Qie  open  area  or  market  place  at  East- 
cheap,  from  its  south  east  comer,  op- 
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(x>8ite  the  site  of  the  Monument,  to 
its  north-west,  at  the  top  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's-lane.  A  palace  for  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  was  erected  at  the 
angle  next  Fish-street  Hill,*  the  site 
of  the  stock-fishmongers'  stalls.  In 
St.  Michael's  (Miles's  lane).  Archbi- 
shop Arundel  had  his  inn.  The  re- 
nowned Sir  William  Walworth's  house 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  stood  in 
the  site  of  Fishmongers' -hall ;  that 
spot  was  certainly  his  bequest  to  their 
Company,  to  which  he  belonged. 
These  are  valuable  topographical  no- 
tices. 

It  is  remarked  by  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Kempe,  in  his  first  paper  on  the 
excavations  for  the  city  approaches  to 
London  Bridge,  vol.  ci.  pt.  i.  p.  195, 
that  the  extravagancies  of  Prince  Henry 
and  his  companions  in  Eastcheap,  of 
which  the  tradition  had  reached  Shaks- 
peare's  days,  really  took  place  at  the 
Boar's-head,  at  that  time  not  impro- 
bably a  cook*s  shop,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  day,  the  wine 
was  sent  up  from  the  neighbouring 
cellars  or  '*  Shades,"  as  an  eminent 
vintner's  establishment  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  to  this  day,  from  its  for- 
mer subterranean  character,  termed. 
The  Boar's-head  at  length  became, 
and  till  about  fifty  years  since  conti- 
nued to  be  a  tavern.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  a  card  summoning  a  fraternity  of 
Freemasons  to  meet  there.  The  site 
of  the  house,  two  doors  from  the  east 
comer  of  Crooked-lane,  was  in  1831 
still  distinguished  by  a  boar's  head 
carved  in  stone,  inserted  in  the  wall, 
bearing  the  date  1668,  a  token  of  re- 
spect shown  to  this  right  ancient 
hostel,  at  its  re- building  after  the 
great  fire.  At  the  time  of  its  final 
demolition,  it  was  a  shop  for  shoot- 
ing-tackle, archery  geer,  curiosities, 
and  antiques. f  TTie  site  is  now  laid 
into  the  public  highway-approach  to 
London  Bridge. 

St.  Michael's  Church  was,  we  sup- 
pose, a  time-immemorial  foundation, 

♦  See  vol.  CI.  pt.  i.  p.  196. 

f  We  have  preserved  the  following 
card  as  the  last  reUque  of  this  feast-con- 
secrated spot:  "  T.  B.  Turner's  Sport- 
ing Magazine  and  Shooting-tackle  Ware- 
house, the  Boar's  head.  «  Well,  I'll  go 
with  thee,  provide  us  all  things  necessary, 
and  meet  me  at  the  Boar's-head  in  East- 
cheap.  Farewell !'  Shakspeare.  No.  2, 
Great  Eastcheap,  two  doors  from  Crook- 
ed-lane, Cannon-street." 


for  no  notice  of  its  first  erection  ocean 
in  Mr.  Herbert's  pages.'  Walworth's 
pious  foundation  of  a  college  of  secular 
priests  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  mas- 
ter Lovekin,  the  stock -fishmonger^ 
and  others  his  benefactors,  is  noticed 
with  many  curious  original  particulars. 

The  remains  depicted  in  Mr.  Car- 
los's  communication  to  our  Magazine 
for  April  1831,  p.  295,  appear  to  be 
those  of  the  college  cloister. 

The  Church -yard  of  St.  Michael's, 
Crooked -lane,  is  reported  to  have  been 
occasionally  appropriated  in  ancient 
times  to  the  shooting  with  bows  at 
butts  and  marks  (p.  213).  This  is 
another  added  to  the  numerous  proofs 
of  the  estimation  in  which  archery 
was  held  by  our  ancestors.  The  shoot- 
ing in  St.  Michael's  Church-yard  must 
have  been  limited  to  the  length  of  30 
yards,  little  more  than  that  of  the 
Church.  It  could  obviously  have  been 
only  practised  at  an  earth-butt,  as  any 
other  mode  must  have  endangered  the 
lives  of  passengers  in  so  populous  a 
neighbourhood.  This  length,  however, 
would  be  sufiicicnt  for  initiating  the 
inhabitants  in  the  great  points  of 
archery,  drawing  and  loosing.  £ither 
a  very  short  or  a  very  long  distance 
has  been  an  approved  mode  of  practice 
with  experienced  archers  of  every 
period. 

The  great  plague  in  1665,  swept  off 
17s  persons  in  St.  Michael's  parish ; 
an  instance  is  given  from  the  Register 
of  a  man  losing  his  wife  and  his  four 
children,  probably  all  his  family,  by 
the  disease. 

St.  Michael's  parish  was  the  second 
parish  which  the  fiames  of  the  great 
fire  of  1666  assailed  ;  propelled  by  the 
east  wind,  they  crossed  the  then  nar- 
row way  at  Fish-street  Hill,  and 
caught  the  opposite  houses ;  from  Hol- 
lar's view  of  London  after  the  fire, 
the  following  particulars  are  deduced : 

"  Glancing  amid  the  ruins  northward, 
as  they  appear  in  the  above  view,  we  may 
discern  the  entrance  and  remains  of 
Crooked.lane,  with  what  seems  to  be  a 
huge  mass  of  burnt  building  at  the  corner 
or  site  of  the  Black  Prince's  psJace. 
Beyond  appears  the  skeleton  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's  Church,  with  the  fragments  of  the 
houses  which  adjoin." — p.  ^ 

Here  we  close  our  notices  of  this 
interesting  addition  to  the  Topography 
of  London,  slender  in  proportion  to  the 
very  original  matter  which  the  volume 
contains.     Mr.  Herbert  deserves  great 
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applause  for  the  diligence  and  skill 
with  which  he  has  prosecuted  the  re- 
searches recorded  in  these  pages ;  nor 
must  the  liberality  of  Thomas  Saun- 
ders, esq.  the  restorer  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  St.  Saviour's,  at  whose  ex- 
pense we  understand  the  work  has 
been  undertaken,  be  passed  over  with- 
out the  warmest  approbation  of  this 
second  instance  of  his  public  spirits 

TJie   Infirmities  of  Genius  illvstrated, 
8fc,     By  R,  Madden,  Esq.     2  vols* 

THE  object  of  Mr.  Madden's  work 
is  to  account  for  many  of  the  eccen- 
tricities, weaknesses,  and  infirmities 
of  men  of  talent,  from  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  habits  of 
life,  their  constitutions,  and  their 
health.  In  this  way  he  traces  the 
mental  aberrations  of  Cowper,  Byron, 
and  others,  to  a  morbid  temperament, 
to  disease  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  tendencies  to  epilepsy,  palsy, 
and  apoplexy,  induced,  or  at  least  in- 
creaiscd,  by  application  to  study,  and 
by  violent  excitements  of  the  mind. 
He  pronounces  those  arts  and  studies 
most  favourable  to  health  and  life, 
which  make  the  least  demand  on  the 
nervous  system;  which  are  conducted 
in  calmness,  temperance,  ^nd  connect'* 
ed  rather  with  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  accuracy  of  observation,  than  with 
the  higher  powers  of  geuius>  and  the 
wild  and  daring  flights  of  fancy.  This 
is  illustrated  in  some  ingenious  tables* 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  average 
years  of 

Natural  Philosophers  are  as  75 
Painters  -  -  -  70 
Musical  Composers  -  64 
Dramatists  -         -        62 

Poets  -         -         -         67 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
accuracy  of  our  author's  deductions* 
of  the  ingenuity  of  his  inferences,  and 
of  the  general  soundness  of  his  sys- 
tem, the  field  of  inquiry  into  which  it 
leads  him,  is  fertile,  of  much  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  The  lives 
of  many  men  of  eminence  pass  in 
review  before  us ;  their  habits  of  life , 
are  observed,  their .  character  scruti- 
nized, their  opinions  weighed,  and 
their  prominent  and  leading  features 
described.  The  book  of  Mr.  Madden 
is  written  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  D'ls- 
racli ;  possessing  much  of  those  qua- 
lities which  render  that  gentleman's 
Gent.  Mag.  November,  1833. 
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works  so  agreeable  to  almost  al!  rea- 
ders ;  but  Mr.  Madden  is  not  b6  accu- 
rate in  his  facts :  as  when  he  relates 
an  anecdote  of  Bolingbroke,  which  be- 
longs td  Pope;  and  when  he  mak^s 
Porson  regret  that  he  could  not  make 
an  hundred  pounds.  Porson  might 
say  that  his  attainment,  being  not  in 
the  line  of  public  demand,  could  not 
ensure  him  a  hundred  pound  from 
any  bookseller;  but  Porson's  attain- 
ments, had  other  matters  stood  right, 
and  had  there  been  no  drawbacks  from 
his  talents  and  opinions,  would  haVe 
secured  him  the  command  of  thou- 
santls,  and  a  high  situation  in  the 
profession  he  chose  to  select. 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Madden  is  no 
scholar ;  indeed  his  classical  quota- 
tions are  all  abortions ;  and  after  all, 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  arrives,  because 
the  inferences  which  he  draws  are  so 
loose  and  vague,  and  the  premises  so 
illogical.  We  must  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  books  which  We  occasionally 
meet  with  (raised  by  the  hot-bed  of 
vanity  and  idleness),  which  has  no 
direct  purpose  in  view ;  it  is  exhausted 
in  fruitless  observations,  and  vague 
assertions ;  and  when  it  does  approach 
to  truth,  it  is  only  fortuitously ;  be- 
sides it  swarms  so  in  every  page  with 
mistakes,  as  to  make  it  very  unpro- 
fitable reading. 


Sermons,    By  Francis  Skurry,  B,D. 

VoUII. 

THE  first  of  these  Sermons  is  on 
the  subject  of  NationalJudgments ;  as 
the  author  brings  to  our  remembrance 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  visita- 
tions of  God's  anger  on  the  sinful  and 
rebellious  natrons  of  the  earth,  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  only  subject 
which  we  could  wish  omitted,  is  that 
mentioned  at  p.  6,  simply  because  we 
disbelieve  the  frfequency  of  the  guilt, 
and  because  we  know  that  general  in- 
dignation of  the  most  extreme  kind 
invariably  attends  the  knowlege  of 
such  acts  of  depravity.  There  is  no 
deadness  of  moral  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity on  this  subject.  Secondly, 
for  the  preacher  to  speak  with  effect, 
he  must  speak  out,  he  must  speak 
plainly,  he  must  speak  in  the  thunder 
of  virtuous  indignation  aroused,  and 
throwing  its  bolt  against  the  wretched 
victim,  but  this  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject  forbids  him  to   do.    There  are 
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minds  that  must  not  be  hurt  by  such 
allusions ;  and  therefore  the  pulpit  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  such  disquisi- 
tions NOW.  When  St.  Paul  wrote,  as 
the  author  justly  says  he  did,  and 
spake  with  particular  and  unshrink- 
ing severity  against  this  crime,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  it  was  not  then  a 
crime  by  the  laws  of  the  land;  conse- 
quently, St.  Paul  found  it  necessary 
to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt 
which  no  legal  institutions  had  de- 
nounced; but  now  the  law  can  vi- 
gorously punish  what  the  pulpit  could 
most  imperfectly  designate.  In  the 
same  sermon,  we  find  the  author  also 
pointing  out  the  irregularities  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  discovery 
of  marine  substances  and  fossils  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  marks  of 
the  Mosaic  Deluge.  Surely  he  must 
know  that  such  an  opinion  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
latest  and  most  learned  geologists, 
and  is  in  fact  exploded. 

In  his  fourth  sermon,  the  preacher 
touches  on  the  subject  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Clergy.  "We  think  that 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has 
been  said  on  this.  The  amusements 
of  the  parochial  Clergy  are  not  many, 
nor  diversified,  and  as  far  as  we  have 
seen  them  very  innocent,  and  gene- 
rally we  think  rather  uninviting ;  if 
now  and  then  a  Vicar  or  a  Curate 
takes  a  gun  and  strolls  over  his  fields ; 
or  now  and  then  a  Bishop  goes  to  a 
Lord  Mayor's  feast,  and  toasts  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Lady;  but  all  this  is 
without  mischief.  We  may  be  sure, 
that  the  Clergy  will  not  fall  behind 
the  times  in  which  they  live,  either  in 
learning  or  conduct. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  Sermons 
seem  to  be  the  production  of  a  person 
of  very  pious  and  devout  mind,  of 
charitable  and  kind  feelings,  and  who 
looks  towards  the  persons  intrusted  to 
his  care,  with  a  truly  affectionate  soli- 
citude for  their  welfare.  We  should 
not  suppose  him  to  be  a  very  profound 
scholar,  or  gifted  with  talents  of  the 
first  order ;  but  he  has  learning  enough, 
and  ability  enough,  and  we  are  sure 
great  desire  to  do  good  in  his  parish 
and  neighbourhood.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  parochial  Clergy  striving  to 
be  eminent  philologists,  or  even  pro- 
found philosophers ;  let  the  shepherd 
be  suited  to  his  fiock ;  and  let  the 
Professor  adorn  and  instruct  the  Uni- 
versity in  which  he  resides.    We  hope 


not  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  desive 
to  know  nothing  of  questions  bat  the 
two  extremes;  and  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  all  that  lies  between  them. 
We  wish  to  see  the  Clergy  sensible, 
well-informed,  and  well-mannered ; 
unambitious,  inoffensive,  and  gentle 
in  disposition,  and  willing  to  bear 
cheerfully  the  privations  of  a  humble, 
secluded  life,  for  the  sake  of  their 
flocks.  If  a  man  of  great  abilities  ap- 
pears among  them,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  he  may  do  the  greater  good  ;  bat 
we  think  the  general  body  of  the 
Clergy  is  possessed  of  learning  and 
knowledge  quite  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  their  situation,  and  as  much 
as  could  be  profitably  employed  by 
them.  Deep  learning  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired or  maintained  without  constant 
thought  and  unremitting  application ; 
but  a  retired  and  meditative  student 
in  his  closet,  poring  over  his  beloved 
volumes,  and  wiping  the  dust  from  his 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  his  Greek 
Commentators,  is  surely  not  the  actiye 
parish  Priest  that  our  villages  and 
hamlets  demand.  We  believe  that  the 
Bishops  may  do  harm,  by  pushing  up 
too  rigorously  their  demands  on  the 
learning  of  the  persons  wishing  to  be 
ordained :  as  it  is,  if  a  country  Cler^- 
man  is  a  scholar,  he  has  his  leammg 
all  to  himself,  for  neither  the  labourer, 
nor  the  farmer,  nor  the  apothecary, 
nor  the  squire,  know  any  thing  about 
it ;  and  these  are  the  associates  of  his 
life;  then  when  beneficed,  and  as  in 
duty  bound  he  selects  the  prettiest 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  yeoman. 
for  bis  wife ;  and  then  in  due  season, 
a  swarm  of  fine  rosy-cheeked  brats 
crowd  round  the  vicarage  door;  and  so 
with  his  duties  out  of  doors,  and  his 
delights  in  doors,  we  do  not  see  mvch 
chance  of  his  Platos  and  his  Chrysbs- 
toms  being  taken  from  their  shelves. 
Besides,  there  is  the  weelcly  sermon  to 
be  concocted,  and  this  requires  no 
little  time;  and  the  garden  and  the 
glebe,  and  the  day-school,  and  the 
ciub---faith  the  Clergy  are  as  learned 
as  it  is  necessary  or  useful  for  them 
to  be. 

Sermons  intended  for  Popular  InBtrue* 
tion.    By  the  Rev,  A.  Hughes. 

A  VERY  excellent  volume  of  paro- 
chial Sermons,  written  in  all  sound- 
ness of  doctrine,  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  in  a  chaste,  scholar-like  style. 
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preserving  the  proper  medium  between 
an  adorned  and  too  elaborate  a  man- 
ner for  popular  instruction,  and  that 
bald,  low,  and  creeping  phraseology 
snuffled  through  the  nose,  or  drawled 
from  the   throat,  which   disgusts  all 
sensible  persons,  and  does  not  even 
properly  perform  the  purpose  it  has  in 
vrew.     That  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  person 
whose  mind  has  been  trained  in  the 
sound   discipline,  and  well  -  arranged 
studies  of  our  Universities,  is  clear; 
for  much  judgment  is  shown  in  the 
selection   of  his  topics   (much  good 
taste   in  his  manner  of  expounding 
them) .     Such  are  the  discourses  that 
are  wanted  in  every  village  Church, 
subject  to  that  change  of  topics,  and 
method  of  enforcing  and  illustrating 
them,  which  is  required  by  local  dif- 
ferences   among    the   people.     Indif- 
ference to  religious  duties,  and  all  ce- 
remonious observance,  and  a  confined, 
ignorant  selfishness,  and  dose-hearted- 
ness,  are  among  the  sins  besetting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  *'  farm  and  of  the 
field,"  as  love  of  pleasure  and  expense, 
and    riot   and   profusion,   haunt  po- 
pulous cities,  and  the  luxurious  abodes 
of  commerce.     Talk  not  to   farmers 
and  yeomen  about  the  pomps  and  va- 
nities of  life,  they  care  not  for  them  ; 
but  preach  to  them  against  a  close  and 
covetous  spirit,  against  a  mean,  nig- 
gardly, over-parsimonious  disposition, 
against  a  distrust  of  all  generous  and 
disinterested  motives,  against  a  want  of 
kind,  neighbourly.  Christian  love  and 
charity,   against   that  close -buttoned, 
churlish  feeling,  that  shuts  itself  up 
within  the   narrow  circle  of  its  own 
house,  and  never  wishes  to  extend  its 
civilities,  and  its  little  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  love  around ;  these  are  the 
crying  faults   of  the  country.     They 
arise  much  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  placed ;  se- 
parated from  each  other,  distrustful  of 
their  landlord,  detesting  the  attorney, 
fearing  the  parson,  and  for  ever  squab- 
bling  and   disputing  with  the  poor. 
This   in   time   contracts   their   mind, 
robs  it  of  its  freshness  and  its  health, 
and  covers  it  with  a  foul  scale  of  little 
lurking  suspicion,  and  a  jealous  wari- 
ness, for  ever  squinting  around,  that 
it   may  not  be   taken  off  its   guard. 
What  our  villages  and   our   country 
would  be,  if  deprived  of  the  presence 
and  the  benefit  of  the  parochial  Clergy, 
we  should  be  afraid  to  think  ;  but  we 
soberly  and  seriously  believe  that  their 


residence  among  the  poor  is  among 
the  greatest  blessings  that  this  coun- 
try has  to  boast  of.  We  are  certain 
that  Mr.  Hughes's  parish  will  agree 
in  our  opinion. 


A  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,  a  Poem, 

THE  object  of  this  poem  is  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  liberality  and  tole- 
ration in  religious  and  political  affairs. 
We  conceive  that  the  author's  purpose 
has  been  fully  answered;  and  that 
the  gate  of  tolerance  is  now  as  widely 
open  as  he  himself  could  wish. 

The  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, and  written  in  the  heroic  couplet. 
We  cannot  say  much  for  the  vigour  of 
its  design,  or  the  neatness  of  its  exe- 
cution, as  for  instance,  speaking  of 
the  power  of  gold,  he  says, 

"  Even  vrhere  froze  coteries  their  ice  op- 
pose. 
Thy  ray  can  pierce,  dissolving  as  it  goes. 
Slides  through  saloons  for  proud  prece- 
dence built,  [guilt. 
And  gUrts  its  softening  hues  on  vulgarest 
Peeps  forth  some  stigma,  wresting  ho- 
nour's groan,  [own. 
True,  'tis  a  blotch,  but  such  as  friend  may 
But  where  the  Pylades  who  dares  to  not« 
With   recognition  frank   a    thread-bare 
coat,"  &c. 

The  author  occasionally  uses  harsh 
and  clumsy  expressions  in  order  to 
gain  a  rhyme,  as 

«'  Walton!  who  long  in  busy  dty  pent, 
Yet  most,  'mid  streams  and  ^elds  fulJUVd 
his  bent,** 

unless  it  is  intended  for  a  joke,  which 
we  suspect,  and  is  to  be  understood  of 
his  fishing-rod  that  was  bent,  and  his 
basket  that  was  fidl-JiU%  or  fiU'd  full 
of  trout. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks,  by 
pointing  out  to  the  fair  sex,  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  five-and- 
twenty,  the  one  point  which  to  the 
author  would  be  disagreeable  in  a 
wife,  and  which  no  doubt  will  be 
avoided  by  all  who  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  his  hand. 

**  Giver  of  gifts !  disposer  of  my  life  ! 
Oh !  save  me  from  a  controversial  wife. 
Each  Gospel  lesson  be  it  her's  to  prize. 
But  more  its  duties  than  its  mysteries ; 
Her  sigh  to  guilt— her  tear  to  suffering 
given,  [to  heaven. 

And  night  and  mom  her  own  sweet  prayer 
But  ne'er.in  disputation  wth  the  Priest" 

The  author  does  not  wish  his  wife 
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to  talk  with  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
very  properly  reflecting  ox\  the  mis- 
chief perpetrated  hy  father  -  Confes- 
sors, friars,  and  that  tribe  of  foxes  in 
hoods  ;  also  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Ne'er  strive  to  explain  *  the  nature  of 
the  beast*." 

that  is,  she  must  not  go  to  Newman - 
street  Chapel,  or  frequent  Mr.  Irving's 
company,  or  read  Mr.  Br.  Cooper  on 
the  Revelations,  or  look  at  Mr.  West's 
pictures ;  no,  because  as  the  author 
truly  says,  all  this  time,  while  she  is 
at  the  forementioned  places,  disputing 
on  the  beast  in  tJie  Revelations,  the 
beast  on  tfie  spit  is  not  half  dressed. 

"  Such  thcologic  triumphs,  all  not  worth 
One  alienated  cook,  one  sullen  hearth.** 

The  Prospects  of  the -Nation  in  regard 
to  the  National  Gallery,  By  Charles 
Purser,  Architect.    8vo.  pp.  76. 

ON  receipt  of  this  Pamphlet,  the 
first  observation  which  we  made,  was 
that  it  had  appeared  too  late;  the 
good  sense  of  the  public,  we  thought, 
had  triumphed  over  the  dictates  of 
false  taste  and  authoritative  igno- 
rance, and  had  doomed  the  architect 
and  his  building  to  silence.  It  were  a 
work  of  supererogation  "  thrice  to  slay 
the  slain ;"  so  we  determined  to  leave 
Mr.  Wiikins  and  his  design  to  the 
merited  oblivion  into  which  they  ap- 
peared equally  to  have  subsided. 

We  see  with  pain  that  modest 
worth,  like  the  premature  flower  be- 
fore the  blast,  too  often  shrinks  into 
retirement  before  even  a  misdirected 
expression  of  public  opinion ;  while  im- 
pudent pretension,  gathering  strength 
from  opposition,  as  often  triumphs 
from  the  mere  boldness  of  its  brazen 
front. 

Thus  the  National  Gallery  and  Mr. 
Wiikins  are  not  very  easily  put  down ; 
but,  though  overthrown,  and  appa- 
rently lifeless,  they  rise  again  with 
redoubled  vigour,  and  show  an  energy 
and  hydra- like  immortality,  which  bids 
fair  to  overcome  every  opposition. 

Mr.  Purser  has  two  objects  in  the 
Pamphlet  now  before  us.  First,  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  unjust 
strictures  upon  St.  Martin's  portico, 
and  his  egregious  egotism  displayed 
in  the  praise  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity ;  and,  secondly,  the  probable  be- 
nefit which  the  arts  may  be  expected 


to  derive  from  the  establishment  of  ji 
National  Grallery.  In  the  first  branch 
of  the  subject  he  is  eminentljr  success- 
ful }  he  analyses  with  a  skiUul  hand 
the  bold  assertions  of  Mr.  Wiikins  ia 
favour  of  his  own  designs.  He.  is 
awake  to  the  beauties  not  only  of  the 
portiqo,  but  of  the  steeple  ot  St.  Mftf- 
tin*s ;  and  in  this  hQ  evinces  a  good 
taste  unfettered  by  the  shackles  of 
professional  prejudice. 

The  prospects  attendant  on  the  for* 
mation  of  a  Gallery,  oar  author  anti- 
cipates to  be  most  Mattering ;  and  he 
cites  the  noble  example  which  had 
been  set  in  France  by  Louis  XIV.  ^ 
and  mortifying  is  it  t»  us  to  see  our 
rival,  though  yielding  to  oor  arms. 
always  beyond  and  before  ns  in.  all 
that  relates  to  the  elegancies  of  life.. 
Let  the  author  speak  for  himself: 

"No  sooner  did  Louis  XIV.  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  that  the  Arts  were  capable 
of  eflecting  great  public  benefit,  thsn'be  - 
lost  not  a  moment  in  estabUsbuig  them 
on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.  His 
minister  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  ^pmnted 
first  Protector  of  the  new  Academy-;  on 
the  death  of  whom,  the  nation  fmuid  in  , 
Colbert  a  successor  worthy  of  so  honour- 
able a  station.  Evenr  step  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  this  great  sdiod 
received  the  deliberate  attention  of  the 
Monarch,  as  well  as  of  the  minister.—' 
The  preliminary  arrangements  being  com- 
plete, the  Louvre,  the  most  superb  por- 
tion of  the  Imperial  palace,— extending 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  along 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  occupying  ■ 
half  the  entire  space  between  the  Pont 
Roval,  and  the  Pont  Neuf,— was  adorned 
with  the  most  splendid  prodoctions  of 
art,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  as 
their  National  Gallery. 

**  Thus  acted  the  French;  and  the  re- 
suit  has  long  since  proved  the  soundness 
of  the  policy  which  induced  them,  wiA  a 
liberality  founded  on  ime  economy,  to 
exalt  the  arts  to  that  high  station,  from 
which  they  might  advantageously  exert 
their  influence  for  the  welrare  and  glory 
of  the  country. 

*^  To  this  bright  example,  what  a  con- 
trast does  our  own  nation  afford  in  the 
humiliating  figure  which  we  at  this 'mo- 
ment present.  Who,  that  has  a  spark  of 
natioiwl  feeling,  or  of  veneration  for  works 
of  genius,  but  must  blush  to  think  of  the 
ridicule  which  now  attaches  to  his  coun- 
try in  its  inabihty  to  erec^  without  blun- 
dering,— even  on  the  meanest  sa^ — an  . 
asylum  for  the  Arts ;  when  it  is  known 
that  such  has  long  since  been  possessed 
in  a* degree  of  perfection  and  splendour'. 
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by  almost  every  petty  capital  in  Europe." 
— p.  55. 

Humiliating  as  it  is  to  our  national 
feelings,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
the  truth  and  justice  of  these  stric- 
tures. We  have  not  room  for  a 
further  extract,  and  regret  we  can-  : 
not  give  at  length  the  author's  severe 
remarks  on  the  neglect  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  ludi- 
crous display  of  the  solitary  fragment 
of  a  volute,  the  only  cast  which  the 
student  of  architecture  is  indulged 
with ;  and  the  "  meagre,  ill-assorted 
library,"  open  at  short  intervals :  these 
arc  crying  evils,  so  disgraceful,  that  we 
hope  they  have  only  to  excite  notice 
and  thereby  obtain  a  remedy.  We 
have  ourselves  repeatedly  brought  her 
fore  our  readers  the  neglect  and,  apa- 
thy with  which  the  architectural  sub- 
jects in  the  annual  exhibition  are 
treated,  and  we  trust  to  see  a  speedy 
and  effectual  change. 

Our  author  suggests  the  British 
Museum  as  a  proper  depository  for 
the  national  collection  of  pictures. 
His  reasons  are  forcible,  and  deserv- 
ing of  great  attention  ;  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  whether  that 
establishment  would  afford  space  for 
the  addition  of  so  important  a  branch 
of  study. 

But  all  these  considerations  are 
minor  points,  when  the  greater  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Gallery  is  brought  into  consideration. 
It  is  not  the  situation, — it  is  not  the 
architect, — it  is  not  the  style, — that 
are  the  primary  subjects  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  establishment  of  a  Gal- 
lery, on  however  limited  a  scale,  or 
however  confined  it  may  be  in  its 
operations,  is  still  a  national  benefit. 
The  engineer  who  discovered  the 
powers  of  the  lever,  asked  for  a  place 
to  set  his  fulcrum  upon;  grant  him 
but  this,  and  by  the  aid  of  tie  mighty 
instrument  which  he  brings  into  ac- 
tion, he  can  move  the  vastest  body : 
even  so  will  the  fine  arts  inevitably' 
flourish,  and  attain  to  strength  and 
stability,  by  the  assistance  of  even  a 
point  on  which  they  can  firmly  take 
their  stand.  We  hail,  therefore,  the 
National  establishment  with  kindly 
feelings ;  and  we  hope  the  result  will 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  its 
most  ardent  admirers. 


-  Compared  to  this  object  the  build- 
ing is  perhaps  a  minor  consideration. 
The  Arts  will  one  day  vindicate  them- 
selves. If  the  habitation  allotted  to 
them  is  not  worthy  of  their  reception, 
advancement  in  taste  will  ensure  and 
obtain  a  better  tenement,  a  palace 
suited  to  its  resplendent  inhabitant : 
hut,  at  the  same  time  that  we  assign 
to.  the  building  a  secondary  station, 
we  should  blush  to  witness  a  struc- 
ture which  should  be  a  national  dis- 
grace. Let  us  therefore  hope  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation  will  never 
allow  the  projected  building,  in  the 
prophetic  words  of  pur  authority,  to 
"become  a  national  blunder,  which,, 
consigned  to  the  fate  of  our  new  pa- 
laces, will  be  erected  in  one  reign,  to 
be  abandoned  in  the  ne^t." 


Library  of  Romance, — Stolen  Child,  by 
John  Gait,  Esq. 

THERE  are  two  main  defects  in 
the  fabrication  of  this  story.  The 
first,  the  accumulation  of  circum- 
stances so  improbable,  as  to  place 
them  out  of  the  course  of  events  that 
are  calculated  by  their  verisimilitude  to 
afford  delight  to  the  reader.  Some 
allowance  undoubtedly  is  always  con- 
ceded to  the  writers  of  fiction ;  but 
the  less  they  make  use  of  it,  the  more 
they  exhibit  their  power  in  producing 
effect  from  the  ordinary  materials  dt 
life,  the  more  gratefiA  are  we  to 
them  for  not  "  o'erstepping  the  mo- 
desty of  nature."  Secondly,  far  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  narrative  is  oc- 
cupied in  the  prosecution  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  hero's  birth ;  and  in 
tracing  it  into  details  that  are  so  cir- 
cumstantial and  minute,  as  to  become 
tedious;  and,  lastly,  the  interest  is 
confined  to  the  events,  and  does  not 
proceed  from  the  characters  of  the 
persons  described.  Still  the  Novel  is 
not  devoid  of  some  of  Mr.  Gait's  usual 
talept;  but  what  is  true,  and  what 
fictiitious,  we  really  can  hardly  tell : 
for  we  find  one  chapter  verbiitim  the 
same  as  a  chapter  in  Mr^  Galfs  Auto-' 
biography.  Is  the  Novel  true,  and 
the  biography  fictitious^  or  is  Mr. 
Gait,  like  Lord  Byron,  not  only  the 
author,  but  the  hero,  of  all  his  own 
tales  ? 
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The  Fleet  Register^:  comprising  the  His- 
tory of  Fleet  Marriages,  and  some 
Accotmt  of  the  Parsons  and  Marriage- 
House  Keepers,  with  Extracts  from 
the  Registers :  to  which  are  added 
Notices  of  the  May-Fair,  Mint,  and 
Savoy  Chapels,  and  an  Appendix  re- 
lating to  Parochial  Registration,  By 
John  Southernden  Burn,  Author  of 
the  History  of  Parish-  Registers,  8  vo. 

MB.  Bum  places  in  the  title  page  of 
this  truly  curious  volume  a  passage 
taken  from  Blackstone,  who,  speaking 
of  the  Marriage  Act,  says,  "  much 
may  be,  and  much  has  been,  said,  both 
for  and  against  this  innovation  upon 
our  ancient  laws  and  constitution." 
We  take  leave  to  differ  from  even  this 
high  authority,  and  think  that  nothing 
worthy  attention  can  be  said  for  the 
perpetuation  of  a  system  which  could 
allow  of  such  scenes  as  Mr.  Burn  has 
brought  to  light,  and  could  permit  of 
a  continuance  in  the  heart  of  London 
of  such  unblushing  profligacy  and 
wickedness.  And  we  further  think 
that  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  give  to 
the  name  of  Yorkb  a  title  to  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  the  £nglish 
nation,  it  would  deserve  both  for  the 
service  rendered  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who  carried  the  Marriage  Bill  in  spite 
of  a  very  powerful  opposition  in  and 
without  doors. 

The  question  simply  was  this.  Whe- 
ther or  no  there  was  to  be  some  cer- 
tain and  known  form  gone  through  to 
make  a  valid  marriage,  and  whether 
there  should  be  provided  public  evi- 
dence to  which  the  issue  of  a  marriage 
might  refer  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  establish  the  point  of  legitimacy. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  question  whether 
men  and  women  should  know  with 
certainty  whether  they  were  bound  in 
the  nuptial  contract  or  not,  and  whe- 
ther their  offspring  were  legitimate  or 
not ;  for  it  is  manifest,  from  many  of 
the  extracts  produced  from  these  Re- 
gisters,  that  persons  came  in  disguises, 
or  under  false  names,  or  refusing  to 
give  any  name,  and  found  a  priest 
who,  for  the  paltry  reward,  would  give 
his  blessing,  and  some  who  would 
even  enter  in  the  Registry,  such  as  it 
was,  marriages  which  never  took  place', 
or  antedate  them  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  an  applicant  who  was  willing 
to  pay  the  fee.  Biackstone's  notion, 
hat  the  prevention  of  such  marriages 
as  an  evil,  proceeded  from  the  old 


notion  that  a  State  should  direct  its 
legislation  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
increase  of  the  people ;  whereas  now  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  the  better  ob- 
ject is  to  increase  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence ;  which  population,  with  its  geo- 
metric movement,  is  but  too  apt  to 
outrun.  But  we  doubt  whether  the 
Marriage  Act  is  an  impediment  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  security,  the  comfort, 
and  the  happiness  of  society,  are  best 
consulted  by  giving  to  such  an  impor- 
tant contract  as  the  nuptial  contract, 
both  certainty  and  publicity. 

The  allusions  to  marriages  in  obscure 
corners  by  clergymen  of  ruined  cha- 
racters are  not  infrequent  in  the  novel- 
writers  and  story-writers  in  the  last 
century.  "  May  Fair  "  will  for  ever 
be  remembered  in  an  affecting  story  of 
Hawksworth's.  But  the  Fleet  was 
the  great  scene,  first  in  the  chapel,  and 
then  in  rooms  fitted  up  with  something 
of  the  semblance  of  a  chapel,  in  the 
tavern  and  other  houses  situated. within 
the  Rules.  Hither  came  the  wilful,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  already  corrupted ; 
and  hither  was,  no  doubt,  but  too  often 
drawn  unsuspecting  innocence  and 
loveliness  by  Uie  arts  of  some  base  se- 
ducer. The  following  entries  show 
what  scenes  were  exhibited : 

« June  26,  1744*.  Nathaniel  GDbert, 
Gent,  of  St  Andrew's  fiolbom,  and 
Mary  Lupton,  at  Oddy^s. — N.  B.  There 
was  five  or  six  in  company,  one  amongst 
them  seemed  to  me  by  his  dress  and  beha- 
viour to  be  an  Irishman.  He  pretended 
to  be  some  grand  officer  in  the  army.  He 
the  said  Irish  gentleman  told  me,  before  I 
saw  the  woman  that  was  to  be  married, 
that  it  was  a  poor  ^1  agoing  to  be  mairied 
to  a  common  soldier,  but  when  I  come  to 
marry  them  I  found  myself  imposed  upon, 
and  having  a  mistrust  of  some  Irish 
roguery,  I  took  upon  me  to  ask  what  the 
gentleman's  name  was,  his  age,  &c.  and 
likewise  the  lady's  name  and  age  ?  An- 
swer was  made  me,  What  was  that  to  me? 
if  I  did  (not)  immediately  marry  them  he 
would  use  me  ill ;  in  short,  apprehending 
it  to  be  a  conspiracy,  I  found  mvselT 
obliged  to  marry  them  m  terrorem. — N.B. 
Some  material  part  was  omitted.** 

«  20  May  1737.  John  Smith/cent  of 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  batchelor,  and 
Elizabeth  Huthall,  of  St.  Giles's*  spin- 
ster, at  Wilson's.  By  the  opinion  uter 
matrimony,  mj  derk  judged  they  were 
both  women ;  if  the  person  by  name  John 
Smith  be  a  man,  he  is  a  little  short  thin 
man,  not  above  five  foot.   After  marriage 
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I  almost  could  prove  them  both  women : 
the  one  was  dressed  as  a  man,  thin  pale 
face  and  wrinkled  chin.*'— p.  49. 

«« January  1728-9,  13th.  Thomas 
Conden,  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
shoemaker,  and  Mary  Jones,  spinster,  of 
ditto. — N.  B.  Behfvved  very  indecent  and 
rude  to  all." 

'<  1729,  June  15.  Francis  and  Sarah, 
that  went  away  in  haste;  but  married. — 
Present,  Joshua  Lilley.  Per  John  Floud, 
minister." 

<^  1734,  December  15.  John  Mount- 
ford,  of  St.  Ann's,  Soho,  tailor,  b.  Mary 
Cooper,  ditto,  sp. ;  suspected  two  women, 
no  certificate." — p.  50. 

"  Robert  Draper,  gardiner,  and  Ann 
Osborne,  both  of  Battersea,  married  at 
Kit  Linerell's.  I  gave  a  certificate,  for 
which  I  had  only  a  quartern  of  brandy." 

Sept  5,  1744.  Andrew  Mills,  ^ent. 
of  the  Temple,  and  Charlotte  Gallairdy, 
of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  at  Mr.  Boyce's, 
King's  Head.  —  N.B.  One  gentleman 
came  first  in  a  merry  manner  to  make  a 
bargain  with  the  minister  for  the  mar- 
riage, and  immediately  came  the  parties 
themselves  disguising  their  dress  by  con- 
trivances, particularly  buttoning  up  the 
coat,  because  the  rich  waistcoat  should 
not  be  seen,"  &c. — p.  63. 

*<  May  2,  1745.  John  Harrowson,  of 
the  Duke  man  of  vrar,  and  Susanna  Law- 
son,  spinster,  at  Bumford's. — This  said 
Harrowson  swore  most  bitterW,  and  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  was  fidly  deter- 
mined  to  kill  the  minister,  &c.  that  mar- 
ried him. — N.B.  He  came  from  Graves- 
end,  and  was  sober." 

"  26  Feb.  1745.  Robert ,  tailor. 


and  Margaret 


came  into  my  own 


apartment,  behaved  very  rudely,  swore 
sadly,  obliged  me  to  marry  them  for  what 
they  pleased,  for  fear  of  my  life,  late  at 
night,  by  the  names  above-mentioned." — 
p.  6a 

The  parties  often  refused  to  tell  their 
names,  so  that  no  registration  could 
possibly  take  place,  and  no  evidence, 
therefore,  be  provided  for  the  proof  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  offspring  : 

"  September  the   11th,   1745.     Edw. 

were  married, 


and  Elizabeth 


and  would  not  let  me  know  their  names ; 
y«  man  said  he  was  a  weaver,  and  lived  in 
Bandy- leg-walk  in  the  Borough."— •  p.  46. 

«*  March  the  4th,  1740.     WiUiam 

and    Sarah  ,   he  dressed  in  a  gold 

waistcoat  like  an  officer,  she  a  beautiful 
young  lady  with  two  fine  diamond  rings, 
and  a  black  high-crown  hat,  and  very  well 
dressed — at  Boyce's." — p.  48. 

Though  one  of  the  clergymen  who 
presided  on  these  occasion  affects  a 
virtuous  indignation  at  the  suspicion 
of  there  being  any  fraud  in  the  regis- 


tration, yet  there  is  evidence  sufficient 
in  these  Registers  that  marriages  were 
entered  which  either  never  took  place, 
or  which  took  place  long  after  the  time 
at  which  the  register  of  them  bears 
date. 

«  November  5,  1742,  was  married  Ben- 
jamin Richards,  of  the  parish  of  St  Mar. 
tin  in  the  Fields,  batchelor,  and  Judith 
Lance,  ditto,  spinster,  at  the  Bull  and 
Garter,  and  gave  g.  and  for  an  antedate 
to  March  the  11th  the  same  year,  which 
Lilley  complied  with,  and  put  them  in 
his  book  accordingly,  there  being  a  va- 
cancy in  the  book  suitable  to  the  time.*' 

"  On  Tuesday,  April  the  20th»  1742, 
came  a  man  and  woman  to  the  Bull  and 
Garter;  the  man  pretended  he  would 
marry  the  woman,  by  which  pretence  he 
got  money  to  pay  for  marrying,  and  to  buy 
a  ring,  but  left  the  woman  by  herself  and 
never  returned ;  upon  which  J.  Lilley 
takes  the  woman  from  the  Bull  and  Gar- 
ter to  his  own  house,  and  gave  her  a  cer- 
tificate as  if  she  had  been  married  to  the 
man.      The  maid,  a    Welsh  girl  called 

^  brought  me  a  guinea  to  change,  and 

told  me  the  story." — p.  45. 

We  cannot  give  more  of  the  similar 
entries  which  Mr.  Bum  has  extracted. 
The  Fleet  Registers  are  pocket-books, 
and  books  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  In 
number  there  are  many  hundreds, 
whence  it  may  easily  be  collected  how 
immense  must  be  the  number  of  mar- 
riages of  which  this  is  the  only  record 
now  existing.  Yet  the  number  of 
clergymen,  to  the  honour  of  the  pro- 
fession, was  not  great,  who  concerned 
themselves  in  these  transactions,  and 
the  period  of  time  through  which  the 
Register  extends,  is  only  from  1686  to 
1754.  Mr.  Bum  has  collected  what 
can  now  be  learned  concerning  the 
officiating  priests  and  other  persons 
whose  houses  were  the  scenes  of  these 
marriages,  from  very  obscure  sources 
of  information  ;  and  he  has  also  traced 
the  history  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Registers  from  nearly  the  time  when 
the  Marriage  Act  put  an  end  to  such 
shameless  proceedings.  The  substance 
is  this : 

One  Thomas  Owens,  who  had  a 
marriage-house  in  Fleet-lane,  by  his 
will  in  1775,  bequeathed  to  his  wife 
Susan  Owens  **  all  the  books  of  the 
registry  of  the  Fleet  Marriages  now  in 
my  possession."  Susan  Owens  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  a  Mr.  Olive  or 
Olivi,  and  about  1783  sold  them  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Panton.  In  his  time 
there  was  a  ton  weight  of  them.    Mr. 
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Panton  left  them  to  a  daughter.  She 
disposed  of  them  in  1813  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cox,  and  finally  they  were  bought 
by  Government  of  Mr.  Cox  in  1821, 
and  deposited  in  the  Registry  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London .  The  ex- 
pense of  the  purchase  was  2601.  ds,  6d. 

Mr.  Bum  has  collected  the  some- 
what discordant  opinions  which  have 
been  delivered  respecting  the  admissi- 
bility of  Registers  such  as  these,  as 
evidence  of  the  facts  recorded  in  them. 
But,  without  having  any  high  opinion 
of  their  value  as  proving  a  doubtful 
case,  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  uncertainty  and  all 
the  manifest  falsehoods  which  they 
contain,  some  of  them  at  least  may  be 
regarded  as  credible  records  of  actual 
contracts.  As  belonging,  even  in  this 
their  very  impeachable  character,  to 
that  body  of  contemporary  evidence  by 
which  the  genealogy  of  the  English  na- 
tion is  to  be  ascertained,  we  think  that 
the  Administration  of  the  day  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  having 
placed  them  in  a  secure  depository ; 
especially  as,  among  the  thoughtless 
persons  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
silken  bond  under  the  blessing  of  priests 
such  as  these,  arc  many  names  which 
belong  to  the  elite  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  not  a  few  who  are  connected 
with  hereditary  honours.  Mr.  Bum 
has  performed  a  good  service  by  giving 
to  the  public  the  extracts  of  nobility 
and  gentry  from  these  registers,  which 
fill  from  p.  64  to  80  of  his  work. 
First  in  the  list  is  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Lord  Abergavenny  (1724) ;  and 
as  we  proceed,  we  meet  with  the  Ho- 
nourable John  Bourke  (1729),  the 
Hon.  H.  Fox  and  Lady  Caroline  Le- 
nox (1744),  and  the  Marquis  of  An- 
nandale,  whose  marriage  with  Char- 
lotte Vanlore  Venden  Bempde,  an 
heiress,  was  celebrated  in  1715. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  marriage 
with  Miss  Gunning  (with  a  curtain 
ring,  as  it  is  said),  took  place  at  May 
Fair,  where  a  certain  Mr.  or  Dr.  Keitn 
officiated.  The  Registers  of  the  mar- 
riage at  this  Chapel  are  divided  be- 
tween the  Church  of  St.  George,  Ha- 
nover-square, and  the  Registry  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Mr.  Burn  has 
given  a  page  of  extracts  from  this  Re- 
gister also,  chiefly  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  Bum  has  given  a  good  account 
of  the  May  Fair  marriages,  as  well  as 
of  those  in  the  Mint  slnd  the  Savoy,  of 


which  books  purporting  to  be  registeiB, 
are  still  in  existence.  If  it  were  dob- 
sible  to  obtain  similar  accoontd  of  the 
obscure  Chapels  in  the  country,  at 
which  clandestine  marriageB  were  wont 
to  be  celebrated,  such  for  instance  as 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Charles  the  Martyr 
in  the  Forest  of  the  Peak  in  Deri>y- 
shire,  he  would  add  to  the  obligations 
of  those  who  think  it  a  great  point  to 
know  where  to  go  to  seek  information 
in  points  of  pedigree ;  and  next  to  this, 
to  have  the  more  curious  information 
which  Registers  contun,  selected  from 
amongst  the  iminteresting  or  the  less 
interesting  matter  of  these  documents. 
As  a  small  contribution  to  such  a 
work,  we  give  the  following  copy  di 
the  certificate  usually  granted  by  the 
minister  of  the  Chapel  just  mentionedt 

<*  These  are  to  certify  whom  It  may 
conceni,  that  Jonas  Rich  and  Mary  Sat- 
terfit,  of  the  parish  of  Ecdesfieldy  were 
canonically  married  ^  a  lawful  license  in 
the  peculiar  and  free  Church  of  St.  iCharles 
in  the  Peak  Forest,  upon  Tue6day  (he 
16th  day  of  November,  A.D.  1731. 
By  Jon.  Rose»  mifaist' 
Officialis  et  Prindpalis  HudenL" 

The  Incumbent  of  this  obscure 
Chapel  said  that  he  lost  1002.  a-year 
by  the  Marriage  Act. 

Mr.  Burn  has  appended  to  the  vo- 
lume a  draft  of  a  Bill  for  an  Improved 
system  of  Registration,  not  of  mar- 
riages only,  but  of  baptisms  and  bu- 
rials. It  does  not,  however,  propose 
to  meet  what  is  the  great  difficulty  m 
the  case,  the  establishing  a  suitable 
system  of  Registration  for  persons  who 
are  not  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England. 

7Vat7«  and  TVaditiona  of  Portugal;  col- 
lected during  a  residence  in  that  Coun- 
try.   By  Miss  Pardoe.     2  voU. 

TH£  Portuguese  nation  has  suffered 
greatiy  ever  since  the  accession  of  the 
dynasty  of  Braganza,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  really 
of  its  moral  'sufiering  we  think  the 
larger  portion  bjr  far  has  been  inflicted 
by  British  tourists,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  not  inconsiderably  by  the  gen- 
tler sex,  of  which  a  member  is  now 
before  us. 

Agentieman,  indeed,  of  some  dignitv, 
was  the  last  who  favoured  the  world 
with  what  bibliopolists  call  a  pretty 
book ;  of  which,  when  placed  before  a 
Portuguese  of  distinction,  while  await- 
ing dinner  at  a  friend's  in  London,  he 
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thought  aloud  so  strongly,  as  with 
•"'lie  the  first,  second/'  &c. ;  "absurd- 
ity," "ignorance,"  as  to  alarm  his 
host,  who  ran  across  the  drawing-room 
to  whisper  to  him  that  Ae  author 
was  there.  "If  he  hears  me,"  said 
the  indignant  Portuguese,  "  it  is  not 
my  fault,  but  yours,  for  putting  the 
worthless  book  in  my  hands  ;  but  he 
will  derive  the  advantage  of  rendering 
himself  less  conspicuously  ridiculous." 
At  dinner,  author  and  censor  became 
acquainted,  and  a  second  edition  was 
announced  with  corrections. 

We  lately,  rather  in  sorrow  than 
anger,  noticed  a  sketch  of  Santarem, 
full  of  faults.  With  these  we  can  cope, 
but  what  are  we  to  say  when,  after 
Mesdames  Grraham,  Baillie,  &c.  comes 
— in  A.D.  183S-4,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Portugal  is  disquieted  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  when  the  tales  of  tlie 
hearth  which  might  gladden  the  heart 
are  driven  away  alternately  by  con- 
flicting soldiers — father  fighting  against 
son,  and  brother  against  brother, — all 
foreign  access  denied — "  Draits  and 
Traditions  of  Portugal  /  " 

Still  Traits  and  Traditions  are  pleas- 
ing things  when  collected  on  the  spot 
(as  we  are  told  these  are)  and  faithfully 
delineated. — Let  us  then  examine  them. 
We  try  and  try  again,  in  vain. — 'We 
will  take  a  few,  which  seem  to  be  the 
fair  author's  favourites. 

"  It  is  a  verjr  common  thing  to  meet 
four  or  five  cejas  fs6ges]  on  the  same 
inomiiig,  each  holding  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  full  dreggy  and  a  httle  wooden  tray 
[qu.  what  sort?]  containing  a  dead  infant 
gaily  attired  in  flowers  and  coloured  rib- 
bons. These  oejas  drive  to  the  monas- 
tery :  the  occupants  alight,  remain  for  a 
time  in  prayer  before  the  high  altar,  and 
then  quietly  taking  the  child  out  of  the 
tray,  they  lay  it  down  on  the  #nar6fe  pave- 
ment of  the  chapel  wherever  they  please, 
leaving  money  beside  it  to  remunerate 
the  monks  for  the  trouble  of  its  burial ; 
and  so  depart  >vithout  a  tear,"  &c.  "  A 
friend  of  our'g  saw  as  many  as  six  lie  on 
the  pavement,"  &c. 

None  else  assuredly  saw  them ! 

"  Friends"  are  awkward  things  for 
inquiring  people  to  trust  to  in  foreign 
countries  ;  and,  therefore,  supposing 
the  whole  of  this  trait  to  be  furnished 
hy  a  friend,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
without  fear  of  being  contradicted, 
that  it  is  utterly  without  foundation ! 
So,  with  regard  to  "  an  English  Gen- 
tleman," who  received  a  letter  from 
Gknt-  Mag.  November,  18i^ 


ladrones  [ladraos  id'estrada]  requiring 
a  loan  out  of  money  he  was  about  to 
receive  at  Oporto,  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  and  toas  returhed.  Whv, 
these  are  claims  which  are  made  at 
pleasure  (without  any  idea  of  return), 
even  of  the  very  estafette  of  Govern- 
ment, with  which  travellers  go  for 
safety !  What  is  me^nt  by  the  coreiro 
who  looked  on,  we  cannot  say ;  still 
less  why,  if  such  a  person  were,  he 
should  translate  our  "word  to  the 
wise,"  &c.  on  the  occasion  ;  the  only 
Portuguese  words,  by  the  way,  we  ob- 
serve correctly  given,  by  a  young  lady 
who  readily  learned  Portuguese.  The 
ladrones  borrowed  often,  and  never 
broke  tiieir  faith ! ! 

Portuguese  indolence  is  illustrated 
by  two  extraordinary  traits  :  the  re- 
mains of  a  dead  dog  absolutely  re- 
mained a  fortnight  in  the  street  leading 
to  the  Adjuda  [Ajuda]  Palace.  We 
are  afraid  something  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  occasionally  found,  notwith- 
standing our  high  civilization,  in  some 
highway  near  our  Royal  Palaces.  The 
monks  of  Batalha,  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Frei!ich,  it  seems,  had  hidden  some 
of  their  books  within  the  canopy  of 
their  altar,  and  had  not  taken  them 
down,  as  far  as  we  can  calculate,  by 
1826-7  *'  Are  these  traits  of  national 
character  ?  Portuguese  indolence,  both 
truly  and  falsely,  has  been  well-cari- 
catured fifty  times. 

The  absurdities  of  Portuguese  Catho- 
licism are  illustrated  on  the  authority 

of "  a  Priest,"  and  the  chief 

points  are,  that  the  miserable  village 
of  Nazareth,  on  the  north-western 
coast,  is  called  "the  Brighton"  of  Por- 
tugal ;  why,  unless  because  our  Brigh- 
ton Guide  would  tell  Miss  P.  that  its 
site  was  once  a  poor  village  by  the  sea, 
we  know  not.  Some  of  the  beautiful 
boys  selected  to  enact  angels  (similar  to 
those  that  dropped  the  Bible  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  lap  in  Cheapside)  were 
missing  from  the  altar  in  an  annual 
procession  there,  and  sought  in  vain. 
*'  At  length,"  said  the  priest  who  told 
the  story,  "in  despair  I  ran  into  a 
stable,  the  door  of  which  I  saw  stand- 
ing open,  and  there  I  found  the  two 
dr-—d  little  angels  playing  at  pitch  and 
hustle!"  Such  is  the  "Trait"  given 
by  a  young  lady  from  a  priest,  of  a 
thing  about  as  impossible  as  that  they 
should  all  walk  on  their  heads :  the 
curious  "  Tradition"  of  Nazarie  is  neg- 
lected  I 
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The  "  Reliquary"  of  Alcobaga,  that 
kingdom  of  monasteries,  is  another 
subject  of  Miss  Pardoe's  humour  :  her 
melange  of  holy  things  might  have  told, 
though  even  then  badly,  in  a  little 
Portuguese  priory,  but  at  the  princely 
Alcobaga,  whose  abbat  is  a  peer  some- 
what resembling  a  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
it  will  not  do.  What  "the  appearance 
of  the  property-room  of  a  theatre"  may 
be.  Miss  Pardoe  seems  to  understand 
better  than  ourselves  ;  but  of  thiai  we 
are  sure,  that  no  such  appearance  as 
she  describes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Abbey  of  Alcoba^a.  She  might  have 
found  some  "  Traditions"  here  :  others 
have. 

She  should  have  left  the  vindima 
alone.  There  is  nothing  in  Portugal, 
certainly,  to  fulfil  the  vintage  pictures 
of  Rousseau  and  his  Clara;  but  "stunted 
vines,  tightly  attached  to  short  poles, 
barely  two  feet  in  height,"  can  hardly 
impose  an  idea  of  the  general  vindimi- 
ation  of  so  peculiar  a  wine  country. 
For  the  "  vintagers"  we  must  enter  a 
solemn  protest  against  what  has  never 
been  seen  by  other  eyes  than  her 
own !  Can  we  trust  ourselves  when 
we  read 

"  The  vintagers  were  there !  the  rabble 
of  the  province:  many  of  them  half. naked, 
all  of  ihemfUhyy  and  most  of  them  ruffv- 
only  in  appearance  to  the  most  extreme  de^ 
gregj.  And  the  women  were  worthy  of 
their  associates — disgustingf  dirty^  and 
DRUNKEN !  [Patience  is  exhausted !  How- 
ever, let  us  finish.]  The  bullock  cars 
were  there  also ;  creaking  and  groaning  as 
the  huge  beasts  moved  forward  to  escape 
the  goad  of  their  impatient  driver.  And 
this  Tvas  a  vintage !  ** 

"  According  to  the  imagination  of 
Miss  Pardoe,"  should  be  added  ;  to 
which  we  shall  be  so  much  kinder 
than  she  is  even  to  her  sex,  as  only  to 
remark  that  the  vindimador,  though 
working  in  his  always  white  shirt  and 
breeches,  presents  perhaps  one  of  the 
simplest  beings  in  creation,  hastening 
and  encouraging  his  companions  with 
an  improvisated  modinha;  that  the 
vvndimadora  has  a  more  gentle  simpli- 
city, is  never  disgusting,  always  re- 
markable for  cleanliness  ;  and  a  drunken 
Portuguese  woman,  of  any  kind,  would 
at  least  equal  a  miracle.  Our  Lady 
of  "  Traits"  should  also  not  be  igno- 
rant that  the  huge  beasts  delight  in 
that  "  creaking  and  groaning,"  which 
preserves  safety  by  warning  approach 
in  the  narrow  rude  roads  of  tJie  coun- 


try.  The  annual  deportation  of  dogs 
to  prevent  them  from  devouring  the 
grapes,  &c.  escaped  her. 

Tlie  convent  of  the  Female  order  of 
La  Trappe  will,  we  think,  be  another 
novelty  to  every  Portuguese^  as  well 
as  ourselves.  It  is  another  on-dii. 
These  nuns,  "  as  he  informed  as,"  in 
sickness  and  health  taste  nothing  bat 
small  quantities  offish  and  vegetables ; 
all  earthly  assistance  is  forbidden  even 
in  the  extreme  of  disease ;  they  make 
the  most  delicate  sweetmeats  for  others 
without  tasting  them,  and  fine  flowers 
for  palaces  which  they  can  only  see  on 
their  high  altar.  They  are  covered  bjf 
a  single  garment,  which  is  given  to  them 
on  the  day  of  their  profession,  and  never 
replaced  ;  it  is  of  the  coarsest  serge,  and 
no  linen  beneath  it!  They  dig  their 
graves  every  day,  and  sleep  on  a  plank 
strown  with  ashes,  on  which  they  also 
die,  with  this  contorting  addition,  that 
in  the  last  dgonies  more  ashes  with  naile 
and  flints  are  added !  Their  sole  gar- 
ment during  life  becomes  their  shroud. 

The  existing  Lady  Abbess,  it  seems, 
told  her  own  tale  to  Miss  Pardoe  and 
some  companion.  She  was,  it  is  said, 
the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavora^ 
executed  for  the  conspiracy  against 
King  Joseph :  at/otcr  years  of  age  she 
was  conveyed  to  this  convent,  where 
she  had  so  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age, 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  live  to 
eighty  more,  without  any  aid  what- 
ever, but  her  fish  and  vegetables,  the 
exercise  of  digging  her  grave,  and  her 
repose  on  ashes  strewed  on  a  plank ; 
her  sole  serge  garment  lasting  her,  of 
course,  all  the  eighty  years,  and  as  many 
more  as  she  may  live.  Can  any  Portu- 
guese or  other  Catholic  legend,  of  any 
place  or  time,  surpass  this  of  A.D. 
1833?    We  think  not. 

It  is  really  useless  to  add  a  word  on 
the  delicate  allegation  of  a  lady  against 
Dom  Miguel,  already,  we  should  think, 
sufficiently  impugned, — of  finding  no- 
thing good  in  his  royal  and  noble  en- 
tertainments in  England  but  ^tn,  and 
importing  a  quantity  into  his  own 
country  !  'ITie  man,  whatever  his  po- 
litical accusations,  is  known  to  the 
world,  as  well  as  his  country,  to  be 
able  to  ride,  fight,  bear  every  fatigue 
that  can  offer  itself  to  him,  except  only 
drinking,  which  he  never  did,  nor  does. 
None  but  the  lowest  of  city  labourers, 
or  muleteers,  and  these  at  a  cold  break 
of  day,  ever  taste  agoa  ardente,  which 
Miss  Pardoe's  proficiency  in  the  Ian- 
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guage  will  tell  her  means  gin !  The 
sustaining  beverage  of  ordinary  labour, 
is  well  known  to  be  the  water  cried 
about  the  streets  for  their  convenience, 
with  twice  a  day  a  little  wine. 

We   did   really   expect,   when    we 
looked  at  the  title,  that  some  new  light 
would  be  thrown  on  unhappy  Portugal, 
that  might  interest  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  in  its  fate,  beyond  the  inci- 
dents of  a  most  cruel  civil  war.     We 
expected  remarkable  "  Traits"  that  fre- 
quently present  themselves,  of  the  long 
dominion  of  the  Romans ;    the  very 
prevalent  marks  of  that  of  the  Moors, 
and  of  Portuguese  intimacy  with  In- 
dia, and  the  distinctive  marks  of  Por- 
tuguese intercourse  with  the  several 
modern  nations.     We  were  certain  of 
curious  and  interesting  "  Traditions", 
concerning  eight  centuries  of  Portu- 
guese monarchy,  as  well  as  customs 
and    individuals  ;   that  Miss   Pardoe 
had  mingled  sorrows  with  those  of  the 
lovely  Inez  de  Castro  at  the  "  Foun- 
tain of  Tears,"  and  pondered  over  the 
grave  of  Mary  the  First ;  with  many 
other  thing*.     We  have  been  disap- 
pointed ;  and  all  we  shall  add  is  a  little 
hint  to  future   tourists   in  Portugal. 
There   is   no  people  more  acute  than 
the  Portuguese,  and  when  they  find 
strangers  not  equally  so,  and  curious 
about  trifles  while  they  neglect  matters 
of  importance,  they  are  delighted  to 
fill   their   budgets   with    all   possible 
trash,  to  furnish  another  English  histo- 
riette  on  the  abominations  of  Portugal. 

Lives  of  the  Italian  Poefs.     Rev,  H. 
Stebbing.  3  vols,  &vo. 

IT  has  been  said  of  Italy  that  it 
contains  scarcely  a  village,  however 
unimportant,  in  which  some  distin- 
guished individual  has  not  found  it 
cradle  or  a  tomb.  Other  countries 
boast  their  thousands  of  great  men, 
Italy  her  tens  of  thousands ;  and  Poe- 
try, Painting,  Sculpture,  and  if'hiloso- 
phy,  the  higher  eflforts  of  art  and  ge- 
nius, elsewhere  forced  and  nurtured, 
seem  to  have  sprung  up  indigenous  in 
her  soil,  and  to  have  put  forth  their 
luxuriant  shoots  with  the  redundancy 
of  a  southern  clime. 

But  although  the  children  of  Italy 
have  carried  off  many  a  prize  in  every 
department  of  arts  and  arms,  it  is  in 
that  of  Poetry  that  their  brightest  gar- 
land has  been  won.  Her  heroes  and 
politicians  "  gti  petietrativi/'  &s  they 


were  styled,  her  Colonnas  and  Mac- 
chiavelhs,  have  been  at  the  least  equal- 
led in  our  own  times ;  but  the  fountains 
of  melody  which  were  opened  by  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch,  and  boye 
upon  their  majestic  waves  the  long 
train  who  succeeded  them,  the  Abanas 
and  the  Pharpars  of  poetic  excellence, 
were  waters  to  which,  with  a  fevv^ 
splendid  exceptions,  all  other  streams 
were  but  Jordans  in  comparison. 

Nor  was  it  in  degree  alone  that  the 
Poets  of  Italy  surpassed  those  of  the 
transalpine  nations.  They  appear  as 
a  different  race  of  beings.  Many  of 
them  would  have  been  distinguished 
characters  even  had  they  never  penned 
a  stanza ;  and  on  the  other  hand*  there 
remain  a  host  of  great  names,  only  not 
enumerated  among  the  Poets  because 
they  stood  unrivalled  in  other  capacities. 

It  was  observed  of  Pope,  we  think 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  he  elevated  the 
Poets  of  England  above  a  mean  and 
degrading  dependance  upon  rank  and 
wealth.  Those  of  ItaJy  seem  never  to 
have  descended  into  it ;  their  patrons, 
where  they  owned  any,  were  Kings 
and  Cardinals,  who,  though  j&ckle  and 
even  tyrannical  in  theif.  b.ehavi.our, 
were  seldom  mean ;  and  )f  this- tributes 
paid  to  them  were  worthy  of  a  great 
Poet,  it  must  also-  be  ,coxifessed  that 
the  acknowledgment  was  for  the  ipqst 
part  worthy  of  a  magnificent  Prince. 
The  cultivators  of  the ,  Tuscan  Muse 
enjoyed  an  exalted  rank ,  in  society ; 
Princes  were  proud  of  being  enrolled 
among  their  number,  and  to  receive 
them  as  equals  at  their  tables ;  and 
they  were  accustomed,  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  their 
country,  to  occupy  her  highest  offices 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Italian  Poets  is 
the  extraordinary  complexion  of  their 
attachments.  Did  the  Lauras  and 
Leonoras  of  that  day  really  possess 
charms  unknown  to  their  fair  represen- 
tatives of  the  present  (a  supposition 
to  which  as  galantuomim  we .  cannot 
accede)  or  were  their  gifted  admirers 
endued  with  a  warmth  and  constancy 
of  affection,  which  not  even  the  exam- 
ple of  Waller  can  bring  dow^  to  the 
level  of  our  transalpine  comprehen- 
sions? Mr.  Stebbing  clearly  points 
out,  we  think,  the  reality  of  the  attach- 
ment ;  although  it  was  perhaps  a  little 
heightened  for  poetic  effect,  and  owes 
something  Of  its  singularity  to  time. 
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But,  notwithstanding  the  glare  and 
glitter  of  the  state  of  society  in  Italy, 
It  seems  to  have  rested  upon  no  secure 
basis,  and  even  in  its  most  palmy  state 
may  be  traced  the  germs  of  its  subse- 
quent destruction. 

The  horrible  vices  of  the  Italian 
princes,  and  the  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness of  their  courts,  licentiousness 
in  which  the  poets  largely  participa- 
ted, favourable  perhaps  to  tihe  develop- 
ment of  genius,  were  even  then  pro- 
ducing their  natural  and  invariable 
effects.  Not  only  was  state  divided 
against  state,  and  house  against  house^ 
and  the  fair  face  of  Italy  disfigured  by 
cruel  and  intestine  broils,  but,  more 
deadly  than  all, 

—— savior  armis 
Luxuria  incubmt,  vietumqae    olciscitur 

orbem. 
TTie  vices  of  the  northern  nations 
might,  indeed,  like  their  virtues,  have 
been  forced,  but  those  of  Italy  sprang 
up  spontaneously ;  nor  was  the  line 
which  separated  in  ancient  Greece  the 
Enspondi  from  the  Ecspondi  more  dis- 
tinctly drawn  than  that  which  distin- 
guished the  vices  of  Italy  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  this  state  of  moral  degradation, 
it  must  be  confessed,  as  we  have  said, 
that  the  poets  largely  participated,  nor 
had  they  the  excuse  of  ignorance  for 
their  compliance  in  their  writings; 
and  at  the  conclusions  of  many  of  their 
lives,  are  found  ample  proofs  that  want 
of  knowledge  had  not  led  them  astray  : 
but  when  Popes  and  Cardinals  were 
proficients,  not  in  Christian  virtue,  but 
in  the  most  detestable  and  disgusting 
vices,  what  could  be  expected  from  lay 
princes?  what  from  their  courtiers 
and  subjects  ? 

The  false  spirit  of  popery  bestrode 
the  land  like  a  nightmare,  crippling 
its  energies  and  poisoning  the  very 
fountain  of  its  vitality,  until,  in  our 
own  day,  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
prince  and  peasant,  priest  and  layman^ 
were  plunged  into  one  mass  of  ignor- 
ance and  ruin. 

Richly  has  Papal  Rome  earned  the 
desolation  wherewith  she  is  now  visit- 
ed ;  she  was  deaf  to  loud  alarum  bells 
that  were  rung  in  her  very  ears,  nor 
did  she  cease  until  she  had  scattered 
the  poison  of  her  doctrines  even  over 
the  fairest  portions  of  Europe. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  there  is 
one  benefit  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
some  of  th(>5e  whose  writing^^nd  bio- 


graphy  are  universally  felt,  Aough  per-r 
haps  less  generally  acknowledgedr---the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  the  an- 
cient classic  authors.  In  this  pursuit^ 
Petrarch  and  Boccacio  especially  and 
happily  distinguished  themselves. — 
When  we  lament  the  lost  decades  of 
Livy,  and  treatises  of  Cieero,  let  ua 
remember  to  whose  exertions  we  owe 
those  which  we  possess. 

Italy,  that  is  Italian  literature,  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  England  \ 
the  works  of  her  poets  are  found  upon 
the  shelves  of  every  English  library, 
and  those  who  have  neglected  to  read, 
at  least  pay  them  the  homage  of  being 
ashamed  of  it. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  ta 
possess  in  a  convenient  form  the  poetry 
of  Italy,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
procure  "  I  Quattro  Poeti,"  printed  at 
Paris  in  8vo.  which,  beyond  the  pro- 
mise of  its  title,  contains  not  only  the 
greater  but  the  lesser  poets. 


THE  ANNUALS  fob  1834. 
The  Keppsake. 

AFTER  the  first  appearance  of  the 

*  Forget  Me  Not,' '  Literary  Souvenir,' 

*  Friendship's  Offering,'  and  some 
others  of  a  certain  standard  of  porta- 
bility and  cost,  which,  by  their  beauty 
and  cheapness,  attracted  the  attention 
of  purchasers  to  a  wonderful  extent,, 
the  '  Keepsake,'  as  if  determined  on 
eclipsing  all  its  predecessors,  at  once 
came  forUi  in  a  more  cosfiy  garb-, 
assumed  an  aristocratic  air,  and  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  a  species  of  lite* 
rature  which  had  been  admired  and 
patronized  for  its  beauty,  but  which 
was  now  to  astonish  by  its  graphic 
splendor  and  literary  ton.  As  the 
Forget  Me  Not  was  the  first  of  the 
family  of  '  Annuals,'  so  the  Keepsake 
in  its  turn  gave  the  lead  to  another 
class  of  a  more  expensive,  but  cer- 
tainly of  a  more  splendid  character  %. 
and  perhaps  better  calculated  for  the 
drawing  rooms  of  the  noble,  or  the 
boudoir  of  the  lady  of  fashion. 

That  the  Keepsake  still  maintains 
its  ascendancy  over  all  its  compeers, 
in  its  aristocratic  connexions,  a  mere 
reference  to  the  lists  of  its  noble  con- 
tributors will  show  ;  but  whether  its 
matter  surpasses  its  more  plebeian 
competitors,  we  have  some  hesitation 
in  pronouncing.  Amongst  the  titled 
personages  we  have  my  Lords  Co- 
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nyngham,  Morpeth,  Mahon,  Holland, 
Dover,  and  Nugent ;  Countesses  Mor- 
ley  and  Blessington ;  Ladies  £.  Stuart, 
Wortley,  and  Isabella  St.  John ;  Sir 
W.  Somerville,  Sir  E.  Brydges,  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams,  and  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere  ;  besides  '  Honourables'  and 
'  M.P.'s  in  abundance.  Of  the  tales 
and  other  prose  compositions,  we  ob- 
serve none  of  any  remarkable  interest ; 
or  even  superior  to  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  the  ordinary  novels  of  the  day. 
'  The  Sandman,'  translated  from  the 
German  by  Lord  Conyngham,  is  full 
of  squeamish  novel-like  sensibility; 
and  *  the  Mortal  Immortal,'  by  tne 
author  of  Frankenstein,  is  a  tissue  of 
monstrous  and  appalling  impossibili- 
ties. '  First  AflFections,'  *  Love  is  the 
best  physician,'  &c.  are  of  a  stamp 
which  the  titles  themselves  must  be- 
tray. '  The  widowed  Bride,'  by 
Sheridan  Knowles,  and  'the  unin- 
habited Villa,'  a  Sicilian  tale,  by  E.  D. 
Baynes,  have,  however,  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  repay  the  perusal :  but  we  have 
not  space  for  an  abstract. 

Some  of  the  poetical  effusions  we 
have  read  with  much  pleasure,  and 
there  are  some  pieces  of  which  aris- 
tocracy itself  may  be  proud  ;  par- 
ticularly '  the  three  Guests,'  by  Lord 
Morpeth,  '  I  think  of  thee,'  by  Lady 
Blessington,  and  '  My  Native  Spot, 
by  Lord  Dover ;  the  last  of  which  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  ex- 
tracting. 

•*  My  native  spot,  my  native  spot, 

Where  first  I  saw  the  day ; 
Ob  !  ne'er  through  life  to  be  forgot. 

Where'er  my  footsteps  stray. 

Where  first  I  knew  a  mother's  love. 

And  felt  a  mother's  kiss ; 
And  day  dreams  of  the  future  strove 

With  childhood's  present  bliss. 

Alas  !  the  present  faded  fast, 

The  future  never  came; 
And  life  is  but  a  wither'd  waste. 

And  joy  is  but  a  name. 

Yet  midst  the  wreck  of  hopes  overcast, 

The  weight  of  worldly  ills, 
With  mournful  pleasure  still  the  past 

My  aching  bosom  fills. 

There's  nought  maturer  age  can  find 

To  equal  those  bright  hours, 
When  the  sunshine  of  the  opening  mind, 

Deck'd  coming  life  with  flowers. 

Each  happy  scene  returns  to  view, 
The  loved,  the  dead,  are  there. 

All  gilded  with  the  brilliant  hue 
Which  childhood  bade  them  wear. 


My  thoughts  yet  dwell  on  each  lov*d 
haunt, 

Beside  each  favourite  tree, 
The  verdant  path,  the  grassy  mount, 

An  universe  to  me. 

These  speak  of  years  of  irmocence. 

Of  many  a  sportive  game, 
Of  schemes  of  youthful  coimdmce. 

And  airy  plans  of  fame. 

Now  vanish'd  all — ^the  sports  have  fled. 

Ambition  and  her  tram 
No  more  excite  this  wearied  head. 

The  lov'd  are  wept  in  vain. 

Yet  still  my  native  spot  is  dear. 

When  memory  bids  it  rise ; 
Still  hallow'd  with  a  heartfelt  tear, 

Still  chronicled  with  sighs." 

The  embellishments,  of  which  the 
letter- press  is  chiefly  illustrative,  are 
fifteen  in  number ;  and  when  we  say 
that  they  are  no  way  inferior  to  their 
predecessors,  and  that  Heath,  Rolls, 
Goodyear,  Wallis,  Cousen,  and  other 
distinguished  artists  have  executed 
them  in  their  best  manner,  it  is  per- 
haps the  highest  compliment  we  can 
bestow.  'Sappho,' engraved  by  Engle- 
heart,  from  a  painting  by  Howard, 
'  First  Affections,'  by  Heath,  from 
Parris,  '  the  Palace  of  La  Belle  Ga- 
brielle  on  the  Seine,'  by  Miller,  from 
Turner,  and '  Love  is  the  best  Phy- 
sician,* by  Goodyear,  fromDestouches, 
— are  exquisitely  finished  productions, 
and  themselves  almost  worth  the  price 
of  the  volume. 


Heath't  Picturesque  Annual, 
The  drawings  with  which  this  ele- 
gant volume  is  embellished  are  from 
3ie  pencil  of  Stanfield — and  the  letter- 
press descriptions  accompanying  the 
engravings,  from  the  pen  of  Leitch 
Ritchie,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "  Romance  of  French  His- 
tory," Turner's  "  Annual  Tour,"  &c. 
This  is  the  third  volume,  we  believe, 
of  the  series,  and  consists  of  travelling 
sketches  on  the  sea-coast  of  France; 
principally  in  Picardy  and  Normandy. 
In  the  route  which  our  travellers  have 
taken  there  can  be  little  that  is  new. 
Tlie  whole  country  has  been  traversed 
in  every  direction,  and  the  scenes  have 
been  frequently  described;  but  still 
th6  editor  has  contrived  to  intersperse 
his  narrative  with  numerous  anecdotes 
and  reflexions,  which,  by  a  judicious 
writer  may  be  as  varied  as  the  human 
countenance ;  and  though  the  facts 
recited  may  not  be  new,  the  manner, 
of  relating  them  may  be  original,  and 
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consequently  be  the  means  of  con- 
ducing to  gratification  and  amusement. 
The  writer  has  thus  contrived  to  in- 
tersperse his  descriptions  and  "  travel- 
ling sketches/'  as  he  entitles  the 
volume,  with  many  curious  and  in- 
teresting narratives  connected  with 
the  early  history  or  local  antiquities  of 
the  places  which  are  the  subject  of 
Stanfield's  pencil;  we  observe,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  discontinued  the 
system  of  embodying  the  monstrous 
legends  current  amongst  the  illiterate 
peasantry  of  all  nations  ;  and  we 
notice  this  with  satisfaction,  because 
we  had  reason  last  3^ear  to  point  out 
some  of  the  absurd  crudities  in  which 
the  writer  appeared  to  have  indulged. 

The  embellishments,  however,  must 
always  from  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  works  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  'Annuals,'  and 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  notice 
them. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  view  of 'Dieppe,' 
from  the  sea,  engraved  by  Miller. 
The  frowning  rocks,  surmounted  by 
the  castle  of  Dieppe,  and  the  distant 
view  of  this  antique  town,  with  the 
foaming  waves  and  murky  sky,  alto- 
gether present  a  very  interesting  and 
romantic  picture.  There  is  also  another 
view  of  the  old  chateau,  engraved  by 
Lewis,  with  a  distant  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  receding 
hills  and  lowering  sky  have  a  pleasing 
and  romantic  effect.  Of  the  church 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe,  a  venerable 
edifice,  associated  with  many  antiqua- 
rian recollections,  a  drawing  would 
have  been  worthy  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  and  even  more  acceptable  than 
the  two  we  have  noticed.  Here  all 
the  curious  religious  customs  of  days 
gone  by  are  preserved  in  recollection, 
and  numerous  mementos  are  still  in 
existence.  This  church  was  for  a  long 
period  the  scene  of  a  religious  farce, 
which  assimilated  to  the  ancient  mys- 
teries of  the  middle  age.  It  was  called 
the  ceremony  of  the  Confr^rie  de  la 
mi-Aoiit — being  annually  performed 
on  the  15th  day  of  that  month  ;  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  performed 
since  the  bombardment  of  Dieppe  by 
the  English  in  1694,  when,  it  is  said, 
the  machinery  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance was  destroyed.  Mr.  Ritchie 
has  noticed  this  curious  ceremony  at 
some  length.  We  quote  his  own 
words. 


«  A  young  girl  of  the  place— the  pret- 
tiest and  most  demure,  no  doubt,  in  all 
Dieppe — sustained  the  character  of  tho 
Holy  Virgin,  and  was  carried  to  the 
church,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the 
inhabitants,  laid  out  in  a  bier.  Aa  the 
procession  entered  the  door,  and  passed 
along  the  nave,  the  service  of  the  mass 
begun ;  ^  and  when  this  was  about  haliway, 
something  was  observed  to  stir  on  a  glorjr 
which  hung  suspended  from  the  vault  of 
the  choir,  and  which  now  seemed  agitated 
by  the  lofty  swell  of  the  music  proclainu 
ing  to  the  worshippers  the  actual  presence 
of  their  God. 

**  Two  small  white  spectral  forms  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  glory,  which 
now  swung  free  under  the  vault;  and,  as 
they  descended  in  that  dim  religious  light, 
it  was  seen  that  they  were  angels  of 
pasteboard.  They  hovered  about  the 
tomb  of  the  vii^gin,  and  straightway  the 
vii^n  arose — ^notalas  the  lovely  Dieppais^ 
who  was  scarcely  yet  fledged  for  heaven^ 
but  a  locum  tenens  like  herself,  a  shadow 
of  a  shade,  formed  of  silk  and  paper,  that 
was  carried  away  into  the  bosom  of  celes- 
tial glory,  and  delivered  into  the  arms  of 
an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  the  re- 
presentation of  God  the  Father. 

"  At  this  period  of  the  mystery,  the 
expectation  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
wrought  up  to  the  very  highest.  A  loud 
and  greedy  murmur  ran  through  the  crowds 
resembling  the  sound  by  which  therefinied 
audience  of  an  English  theatre,  express 
their  desire  that  the  music  should  com* 
mence.  At  length  another  stir  took 
place  below;  and  the  holiness  of  the. 
place  and  of  the  spectacle  was  not  enough 
to  repress  the  general  plaudits  with  which 
was  hailed  the  appearance  of  a  being' 
whose  nature  we  know  not,  but  whose 
name  was  Grimpe-salais.  Awakened 
from  the  dead  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stared 
around.  Then,  as  the  nature  of  the 
miracle  broke  upon  his  senses,  delivering 
himself  up  to  transports  of  joy,  he  leapei^ 
danced,  clapped  his  hands,  and  finally 
climbed  up  by  the  ornaments  of  the  choir, 
till  he  reached  the  glory  at  the  top,  where 
he  jumped  one  moment  upon  the  should- 
ers of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  next 
peeped  down  upon  the  people  from  be- 
tween his  legs.  The  holy  rapture  of  ^e 
spectators  was  unbounded.  They  bel- 
lowed with  admiration ;  and  the  ceremony 
concluded  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
cries  of  *  Well  done,  Grlmpe-^lais.* " 

A  view  of  the  'Ramparts  of  St. 
Malo,'  engraved  by  Wallis,  forms  a 
very  pretty  vignette.  These  fortifica- 
tions were  built  in  the  years  1708, 
1714  and  1721,  at  the  expence  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  at  that  period  their- 
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coffers  were  filled  from  Mexico  and 
Peru.  At  present,  however,  fronji  the 
reduced  state  of  trade, — their  principal 
traffic  being  with  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
— their  commerce  scarcely  defrays  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  fortifications  in 
repair. 

'<  There  can  be  nothing  so  odd,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  stern  and  warlike,  (says 
the  editor)  as  the  appearance  presented 
by  St.  Malo.  It  is  a  rock  bristled  over 
with  walls  and  fortifications,  which,  when 
the  tide  is  in,  are  connected  with  the 
main  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  neck  of 
land." 

St  Malo,  however,  has  presented 
some  interesting  features  to  our  artist, 
for  he  has  favoured  us  with  four  views, 
independently  of  the  vignette.  The 
first  is  a  sea  view  of  the  town  at  the 
Point  des  Moulins,  engraved  by  Fisher. 
There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
picture,  and  the  subject  was  scarcely 
worthy  the  elaborate  finish  which  the 
artist  has  bestowed  upon  it.  Two  old 
mills  form  the  foreground;  and  the 
rest  of  the  view  is  nearly  made  up  of 
sea  and  sky.  The  view  of  St.  Malo, 
on  the  entrance  to  the  town,  from  the 
sea-shore,  engraved  by  Allen,  is,  how, 
ever,  a  truly  interesting  picture.  The 
ramparts  on  the  left,  the  shipping  and 
boats  on  the  right,  and  the  numerous 
groups  of  men  and  women  on  the  pier 
and  the  sea  shore,  all  busily  occupied, 
present  a  very  picturesque  and  pleasing 
tout-ensemble.  The  '  Harbour  of  St. 
Malo'  by  Floyd,  possesses  less  in- 
terest ;  and  is  much  inferior  in  execu- 
tion. The  distant  view  of  St.  Malo, 
by  Wallis,  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  the  exquisite  skill  and  effect 
with  which  it  is  engraved. 

There  are  four  views  of  Mont  St. 
Michel ;  the  first  a  distant  one  from 
the  heights  of  the  Avranches,  engraved 
by  Jeavons,  which  has  a  very  romantic 
and  picturesque  effect ;  the  second  is 
a  view  from  the  sands,  engraved  by 
Wallis ;  the  third  is  a  nearer  view 
from  the  northwest,  by  Wallis ;  and 
the  fourth  is  a  representation  of  the 
interior  of  the  fort,  by  Miller.  Some 
interesting  details,  connected  with  the 
history  and  localities  of  this  celebrated 
and  romantic  part  of  France,  accom- 
pany the  engravings.  There  are  also 
views  of  Calais,  Abbeville,  Eu,  Treport, 
Fecamp,  Rocks  of  Etretat,  Havre, 
Honfleur,  and  Caen,  on  which  the 
engravers  have  bestowed  the  most 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  the  burin 
has  in  no  small  degree  added  to  the 


powers  of  the  pencil,  and  aided  the 
skill  of  the  eminent  artist  whose  name 
they  bear. 


Friendship's    Offering     and     Winter's 

Wreath, 

"Friendship's  Offering*'  still  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  character  for 
diversity  of  subjects.  There  are  many 
pleasing  compositions,  in  prose  and 
verse, — the  productions  of  some  of  the 
most  attractive  writers  of  the  day. 
We  observe  with  pleasure  the  names 
of  Coleridge,  Ritchie,  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Moodie,  and 
others,  with  whose  writings  the 
reading  public  is  familiar.  '  My 
First  Love,'  a  tale  by  Ritchie,  is  full 
of  wild  pathos  and  feeling ;  '  the  Lady 
and  the  Moor,'  an  Andalusian  legend 
by  the  author  of  '  the  New  Gil  Bias,' 
possesses  considerable  interest.  '  Lady 
Blanche,'  a  tale  by  Sarah  Strickney, 
is  a  romantic  sketch ;  '  Donna  Fran- 
cisca,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  is  a 
kind  of  historical  sketch  from  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain ; 
and  the  *  Lad  of  Genius,'  is  a  good 
humoured  but  satirical  sketch  of  a 
young  aspirant  for  poetical  and  literary 
fame.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
extract  a  prose  tale  entire ;  we  shall 
therefore  consent  ourselves  with  ex- 
tracting the  following  poetic  effusions. 
The  first  is  from  Qie  pen  of  Mr. 
Tho.  Pringle,  the  editor  we  believe  of 
Friendship's  Offering,  and  is  a  very 
harmonious  specimen  of  dactylic  com- 
position. 

Oh,  maid  of  the  Tweed,  wilt  thou  travel  with  me. 
To  the  wilds  of  South  Africa,  far  o'er  the  sea. 
Where  the  blue  mouutains  tow'r  in  the  beautiful 

clime 
Hunj{  round  with  huge  forests,  all  hoary  with  time, 
I  Ml  build  thee  h  c<ihin  beside  tlie  clear  fount, 
Where  it  leaps  into  light  from  the  heart  of  thtf 

mount,  [meads. 

Ere  yet  its  young   footsteps  have  found  xhe  fair 
Where  'mid  the  tall  lilies  the  antelope  feeds. 

Our  hom«,  like  abee-hite,  shall  stand  by  the  wood. 
Where  the  lory  and  turtledove  nurse  their  young 
brood,  [^ings. 

And  the  goldeo-plumed  paroquet  waves  his  bright 
From  the  bough  where  tlie green  monkey  gamboU 

and  swings : 
With  the  high  rocks  behind  us,  the  valley  before. 
The  hillsou  each  side  with  our  flocksspeckled  o'er. 
And  the  far  sweeping  river  oft  glancing  between. 
With  the  heifers  reclined  on  its  margins  of  green. 

There,  rich  in  the  wealth  which  a  bountiful  soil 
Pours  forth  to  repay  the  glad  husbandman's  toil; 
Content  with  the  present,  at  pe<ice  with  the  past. 
No  cloud  on  the  future  our  joys  to  o'ercast ; 
Like  our  brave  Scottish  sires  in  the  biythe  oldea 

day,  [wax  gr*y  ; 

The  heart  we'll  keep  young  though  tlie  temples 
While  love's  olive  plants  round  our  table  shall 

rise — 
Engrafted  with  hopes  that  bear  fruit  in  the  skies. 
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The  Monntaineer's  Return  is  also  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  lyric  versification. 

'<  Back,  back,  to  the  hills. 
Where  the  wild  deer  is  boiinding ; 
To  the  forests  and  glens, 
Where  the  blue  streams  are  sounding ; 
No  more  of  the  city- 
No  more  of  the  plain — 
Oh,  welcome  the  breath  of 
The  mountains  again ! 

I  have  sighed,  I  have  pined 
For  my  own  mountain-home, 
Till  hope  died  within  me — 
I  come !  now  I  come ! 
Oh  bitter  is  exile 
Where  mourning  is  vain. 
But  it  doubles  the  transport 
Of  meeting  again. 

I  come ! — And  oh,  chide  not 
The  absent  so  long, 
If  his  spirit,  uncaged, 
Spread  its  pinions  in  song ! 
It  hath  burst  from  its  prison — 
Hath  broken  its  chain- 
Now  welcome  the  free  wilds 
And  mountains  again !  ** 

There  are  several  little  productions 
of  Coleridge, — some  of  them  entitled 
'  Fragments  from  the  Wreck  of  Me- 
mory/ or  portions  of  poems  composed 
in  early  manhood;  but  his  English 
hexameters  are  certainly  not  suited 
to  an  English  ear.  The  attempt  has 
been  frequently  made,  and  always 
failed ;  for  every  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  read  Latin  verse  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  quantity,  must 
at  once  perceive  the  utter  impossibility 
of  adopting  those  rules  to  a  language, 
whose  prosodical  structure  is  totally 
unadapted  to  it.  We  extract  the  two 
following  specimens  as  some  proof  of 
our  position.  To  quote  more  would 
only  be  tedious. 

THE  HOMERIC  HEXAMETER  DESCRIBED  AND 
EXEMPLIFIED. 

"  Strongly  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling 

and  limitless  billows. 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but 

the  sky  and  the  ocean.'* 

THE  OVIDIAN  ELEGIAC  METRE   DESCRIBED 
AND  EXEMPLU'IED. 

*'  In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's 

silvery  column ; 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody 

back." 

The  embellishments  may  be  said  to 
be  rather  inferior  in  interest,  though 
perhaps  not  in  execution  to  their  pre- 
decessors. We  observe  nothing  of 
atriking  beauty.    The  most  pleasing 


ones,  according  to  our  taste,  are  "II16 
Devotee,'  from  a  drawing  by  J.  M* 
Moore,  which  forms  the  frontispiece ; 
'  The  Lady  Isabel,'  from  Parris  ;  and 
'The  Albanian,'  from  Purser,  all  en- 
graved in  Finden's  best  manner. 


Forget  Me  Not.    By  F.  Shoberl. 

This  parent  of  the  Annuals — a  race 
which  owes  its  first  existence  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Ackermann, 
assisted  by  the  literary  and  active  aid 
of  the  present  editor — still  continues 
to  maintain  its  pristine  character. 
For  variety  of  matter  and  beauty  of 
embellishments  it  yields  to  none  of  its 
competitors  of  the  same  rank ;  and  if 
we  consider  the  reasonableness  of 
price  for  which  the  volume  is  sold,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  extensive  patron- 
age which  we  understand  it  still  con- 
tinues to  command.  Among  the  list 
of  contributors  will  be  found  many  of 
the  most  respectable  grade  in  litera- 
ture, and  though  not  so  patrician  in 
name  as  those  of  the '  Keepsake,'  their 
productions  at  least  are  of  equal  rank. 

"  Among  them  (says  the  Editor)  may 
be  mentioned  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mrs.  Gore  the  elegant  authoress  of  Hun^ 
garian  Tales,  and  other 'works  of  imagi- 
nation; T.  K.  Hervey,  whose  poetical 
reputation  could  not  be  heightened  by 
any  eulogium  from  us ;  R.  R.  Madden, 
the  Eastern  traveller;  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton ;  S.  Ferguson ;  and  the  author  of 
Chartley.  To  Allan  Cunningham,  only 
one  of  whose  compositions  had  yet  ap- 
peared in  our  work,  we  are  indebted  tot 
a  powerfully  written  sketch  of  an  event 
in  the  life  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
the  murderer  of  the  Regent  Murray; 
and  we  have  received  the  usual  assistance 
from  the  pens  of  Miss  Lawrance,  Miss 
Mitford,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Mrs.  Abdy;  the 
Old  Sailor,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  H.  F. 
Ohorley,  Colonel  Stone,  John  Bird, 
Henry  D.  Inglis,  N.  Michell,  and  last^ 
though  not  least,  the  valued  contributor 
of  «  Count  Vladimir"  and  *«  Chains  of  the 
Heart." 

Among  the  collection  of  prose  con- 
tributions, there  are  some  very  in- 
teresting tales  of  an  historical  character, 
which  are  admirably  well  told.  Among 
these  may  be  ranked  the  "  Great 
Balas  Ruby,"  a  tale  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  by  Miss  Lawrance, 
author  of  'London  in  the  Olden 
Time ; '  '  Hamilton's  Revenge,'  by 
Allan  Cunningham ;  '  the  Wife,'  a 
tale  of  the  Tyrol,  founded  on  fact,  by 
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H.  D.  Inglis,  esq* ;  '  the  Great  Belt ; ' 

*  Chains  of  tbe  Heart/  &c.  TJaete 
<are  also  some  amusing  stories^  par- 
ticularly one  by  Miss  Mitford,  entitled 

*  The  Will ; '  another  by  W.  L.  Stone, 
esq.  called  ' The^Skeleton  Hand;'  and 
a  third  by  S.  Ferguson,  esq.  named 
'  The  Bridge  of  Tenachelle.' 

Of  the  poetical  pieces  there  is  little 
to  admire ;  and  we  observe  nothing 
wprthy  of  perusal,  if  we  except  the 
fragment  entitled  'The  South  Sea 
Islands,'  by  the  Editor — the  only  pro- 
duction from  his  pen,  a  circumstance 
which  we  cannot  but  regret. 

Of  the  embellishments,  eleven  in 
number,  the  gems  of  the  collection  are 

*  Hamilton's  Revenge,'  engraved  by 
Davenport,  from  a  drawing  by  Frank- 
lin ;  '  Cupid  caught  tripping/  by  the 
same  artist,  from  Davis ;  '  Victoria,* 
by  Rolls,  from  Richter ;  and  '  Scottish 
Haymakers,'  by  Mitchell,  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Kidd;  the  last  of  whic'h  is 
accompanied  by  a  short  and  agreeable 
story  from  the  pen  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd, 


The   Literary   Souvenir.      Edited    hy 
Aiaric  A.  Watts. 

In  the  literary  productions  of  Mr. 
Watts,  there  is  always  an  air  of  gen- 
tility and  a  refinement  of  taste,  which 
has  naturally  accustomed  us  to  expect 
from  him  something  superior  to  the 
common  standard  of  bibliographical 
craft.  In  dignity  of  style  and  strength 
of  expression  he  may  be  said  to  assi- 
milate to  Johnson  in  prose ;  and  with 
some  of  his  lyrical  effusions  we  have 
been  so  captivated  as  to  consider  them 
only  second  to  those  of  Moore.  With 
these  impressions,  we  naturally  formed 
the  highest  expectations  of  the  Literary 
Souvenir,  not  doubting  but  that  it 
would  be  adorned  with  some  of  the 
poetic  gems  of  the  editor's  own  prolific 
brain ;  but  in  this  we  have  been  woe- 
fully disappointed.  He  has  not  con- 
descended to  favour  us  with  even  one 
single  stanza,  if  we  except '  The  Sister 
of  Charity,'  which  has  already  ap- 
peared in  his  '  Lyrics  of  the  Heart.' 
This  omission  we  suspect  to  be  the 
result  of  downright  idleness,  and  rather 
disrespectful  to  his  numerous  subscrir 
hers — many  of  whom,  we  believe,  are 
induced  to  patronize  the  work  solely 
on  account  of  the  poetical  talent  of 
the  editor.     It  is  not  enough  to  depend 
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.entirely  on  the  bijouteries  of  occasional 
contribqtors,  nor  to  be  altogether  sa- 
tisfied with  such  unmusical  stanzas  as 
those  of '  Parrhasius,'  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
or  even  the  octosyllabic  quatraines  of 
Mrs.  Howitt,  (a  few  of  which  we 
quote,)  who  appears  to  have  forgot 
that  the  ballad  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  exploded  by  the  poetic 
refinement  of  the  eighteenth. 

**  Among  green,  pleasant  meadov^'s, 

^a  in  a  grove  so  wild, 
Was  set  a  marble  image 

Of  the  virjgin  and  the  child,"  &c» 

'*  Oft  sate  his  mother  by  him. 

Among  the  shadows  dim, 
Aiid  told  how  the  Lord  Jesus 

Was  once  a  child  like  Aim***  &c. 

<<  And  thus  he  spake  in  dying; 

Ob,  mother  dear,  I  see 
The  beautiful  child  Jesus, 

^  coming  down  to  me."  &c. 

As  Mr.  Watts,  however,  has  an* 
nounced  his  intention  of  commencing 
an  entirely  new  series  of  the  work 
with  the  ensuing  volume,  and  of 
availing  himself  at  the  same  time  qf 
such  improvements  in  its  plan  and 
arrangement  as  past  experience  has 
suggested,  he  has  doubtless  reserved 
his  literary  strength  for  future  opera* 
tions.  fiut  we  are  sure  th^  Mf« 
Watts,  had  he  ransacked  his  drawers^ 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  to  light  a  few  of  those  fugitive 
morceaux,  vdiich  emanated  from  his 
early  pen,  '  when  Music,  heavenly 
maid,'  aided  by  the  god  of  the  tender 
flame,  first  inspiredhis  youthful  plume. 
In  the  Heliconian  regions  of  "  Crump* 
sale  Lodge"  near  Manchester,  (a 
rather  unclassical  name,  by  the  by) 
the  youthful  bard  Was  wont  to  sing 
his  tender  loves  ;  and  ere  his  twentieth 
year  had  run  its  course,  he  informs 
Urbanus  that  he  "intends  to  send 
forth  on  their  venturous  way  the  pri- 
mitiae  of  his  Muse."  As  we  are  not 
aware  that  these  '  primitiae'  ever  saw 
the  light,  we  suggest  that  they  might 
form  excellent  adaptations  to  many  of 
the  fanciful  productions  of  the  pencil 
and  the  burin.  There  are  some  now 
before  us,  accidentally  selected  from 
our  literary  heaps,  which  have  all  the 
raciness  and  vigour  of  strong  poetic 
feeling,  without  those  rhythmical  vio- 
lations to  which  most  juvenile  versi- 
fiers are  liable.  We  have,  for  instance, 
a  sonnet  written  at  Boulogne^  in  IS  16^ 
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addressed  ''  To  an  amiable  young  lady 
in  affliction/'  beginning  with 

**  Sweet  mourner,  learn  life*s  transient  ills 
to  bear,** 

which  might  accompany  the  '  portrait 
of  a  lady '  in  a  melancholy  attitude ;  and 
the  following  stanzas,  addressed  to  the 
lyrist's  early  love — ^his  dear  '  Emily/ 
in  18 1 7>  might  be  adapted  to  any  pretty, 
haughty-looking  young  lady,  whose 
portrait  may  happen  to  be  in  Mr. 
Watts's  possession.  We  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  ever  been  in  print. 

And  could'st  thou  then  believe  the  tale, 
A  darkly  envious  mind  bad  framed  ? — 

Did  no  one  pitying  thought  prevail, 
And  plead  for  him  so  falsely  blamed  ? 

And  has  the  Muse  at  friendship's  shrine 
Offered  her  tribute  ail  in  vain  ? — 

And  must  the  wreath  thou  bad*st  me 
twine, 
Be  doom*d  to  share  its  MinstrePs  stain  ? 

Ah !  surely  yes ! — for  they  who  deem 
The  heart  that  woke  those  lays  untrue ; 

Will  doubtless — whatsoe'er  the  theme — 
'Count  it  as  false,  and  guileful  too! 

Tho*  many  a  grief  hath  wrung  my  heart, 
And  disappointment  been  my  lot ; 

I  ne*er  have  felt  so  keen  the  daJt ! — 
Nor  fiired  thu» — worse  than  if  forgot ! 

The  sunshine  of  my  youthful  days 
Hath  been  th*  approof  of  soul  sincere; 

But  if  denied  such  cheering  rays, 

There's  nought  I'd  wish  to  live  for  here. 

Refuse  not  then  this  simple  pray'r,— 
All  I  have  ever  asked  of  toee,— 

If  in  that  breast,  so  good  and  fair. 
There  still  remains  a  thought  of  me ; 

Believe  that  I  am  what  I  seem, 
Foe  to  deceit — ungrateful  never ! 

Yet,  if  I  share  not  thy  esteem, 
Oh !  let  me  be  forgot— /or  ever  ! 

Among  the  prose  contributions  of 
the  Souvenir,  there  are  some  articles 
of  surpassing  interest.  '  Aloff  and 
Hennika,'  a  legend  of  the  North,  by 
W.  Hovvitt,  is  full  of  heart- stirring 
events — clothed  in  eloquent  diction. 
^  The  Raven's  Nest,'  by  the  author  of 
the  '  Collegians,'  (an  Irish  story 
connected  with  the  early  feuds  of  the 
Earls  of  Kildare  and  the  Gerald  ines 
of  the  county  of  Munster,)  is  full  of 
chivalric  interest.  *  Mary  Hamilton,' 
'  Grace  Kevin,'  and  'Allan  MTavish's 
Fishing,'  are  pleasant  stories  very 
agreeaWy  told.  '  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain'  is  also  a  tale  of  romantic 
interest,  connected  with  the  third  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land. 


The  embeUishfnentB  are  ten  in  nam- 
ber,  most  of  them  of  a  very  pleasing 
character.  '  The  Contrast/  engraved 
by  Wright,  from  a  painting  by  Light- 
foot,  which  forms  the  frontispiece, 
presents  the  portraits  of  sisters, — ^two 
very  agreeable  and  pretty  young  ladies, 

''  Though  like  in  heart— in  sympathy— iii 

love — 
In  outward  form  how  different.  ** 

'  Hawking,'  by  Greatbatch,  from  Cat- 
termole,  is  not  to  our  taste;  the 
drawing  appears  to  have  been  un- 
finished, and  the  chiar'-oscaro,  is 
too  strongly  contrasted.  '  The  Austrian 
Pilgrims,'  by  Allan,  from  Lewis,  is  a 
remarkably  well- grouped  picture — ^the 
figures  and  the  back-ground  being 
in  wonderful  keeping ;  and  the  artist 
has  not  failed  to  do  the  subject  justice. 
'The  Fisher  Children,'  engraved  by 
Outrim,  from  a  painting  by  Col- 
lins, and  stated  to  be  portraits  of 
Lord  Dovor's  children,  is  a  perfect 
gem.  'St.  Michael's  Mount,  Corn- 
wall/ 'The  Fisher's  Wife/  'The 
Departure  for  Waterloo,'  and  'TTie 
Oriental  Letter,'  may  all  be  consi- 
dered as  '  pearls  of  price.'  They  are 
chastely  designed  compositions,  most 
elaborately  executed. 

Thfi  New  Year's  Gift  and  Jwemie  5b«- 
venir.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Aiaric  Watts. 

We  scarcely  need  inform  our  rea- 
ders, that  the  fair  authoress  is  the  ac- 
complished wife  of  the  editor  of  the 
Literary  Souvenir ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent work,  though  bearing  many  of. 
the  characteristics' of  its  more  costly 
partner,  is  intended,  as  its  name  ex> 
presses,  for  the  juvenile  portion  of  the 
community ;  and  perhaps  a  more  gen- 
teel or  agreeable  little  gift  cannot  be 
presented  by  one  school- fellow  to  an- 
other, at  the  approaching  season  of 
general  festivity,  than  the  one  before 
us.  There  are  many  amusing  and 
pleasantly  told  stories,  of  a  character 
suited  to  the  intellectual  calibre  of 
youthful  minds.  There  are  also  nine 
highly  finished  engravings,  which  as 
mere  pictures  are  worth  the  cost  of 
the  volume.  '  The  Sketch  Book,' 
from  a  design  by  Stone,  which 
forms  the  frontispiece ;  '  The  Norman 
Pilgrims,'  from  Lewis;  'The  Bird's 
Nest,'  from  Colin ;  '  The  Fisher  Boy,' 
from  Rogers;  'The  French  School- 
master,' from  Beaume;  and  'The 
Huguenot  Exiles,'  from  the  same,  are 
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all  from  the  burin  of  Greatbacli ;  and 
for  beauty  of  execution,  and  delicacy 
of  finish,  they  may  vie  with  many  of 
their  more  costly  rivals. 


The  Comic  Offering, 

Miss  Louisa  Henrietta  Sheridan,  the 
high -priestess  of  the  quizzing  god, 
the  votary  of  Momus,  and  the  proto- 
type of  "  Laughter  holding  both  his 
sides,"  is  again  in  the  field  of  comic 
humour,  appropriately. dedicating  her 
melange  of  literary  mirth  "to  the 
ladies  of  Great  Britain ; "  and  to 
their  patronage  and  attention  we 
therefore  consign  the  volume,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  illus- 
trate the  wit  and  humour  of  the  va- 
rious subjects,  without  the  engravings 
to  accompany  them. 

Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney,  published  by 
his  Family.  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
Plans.     2  vols.     Pp.  408,  430. 

AS  Ney  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
alone  in  the  whole  French  army,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  its  other  heroes  of 
the  Empire ;  so  is  the  present  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  documents  equally 
distinct  from  the  numerous  French 
Memoires  pour  servir  h  VHistoire  which 
have  appeared,  in  many  respects,  ««- 
que  ad  nauseam.  Though  not  affecting 
military  history  in  the  professional 
sense,  here  is  much  that  powerfully 
contributes  to  it,  particularly  in  the 
tactics  and  staff  economy  of  Ney ;  and 
though  his  personal  history  is  written 
quite  con  amove,  yet  is  there  a  delight- 
ful air  of  truth  about  it ;  it  will  form, 

"  A  column  in  the  melancholy  waste." 

Michael  Ney  was  born  at  Sarre 
Louis,  on  the  border  of  German  Lor- 
raine, on  the  10th  of  Jan.  1769.  His 
father  had  been  a  soldier,  and  was 
then  exercising  the  trade  of  cooper. 
Young  Michael  had  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  common  with  his  towns- 
men, from  Augustine  friars  ;  and  was 
then  placed  in  the  office  of  a  notary  as 
a  means  of  extricating  him  from  the 
poverty  of  his  father's  trade,  and  next 
as  a  superintendant  of  a  public  work. 
His  brother  had  already  become  a  sol- 
dier, contrary  to  his  father's  wishes, 
and  he  aspired  to  the  same  career.  His 
characteristics  in  infancy,  were  a  tur- 
bulence displayed  in  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  schoolfellows  on  syp- 


posed  wrongs,  and  affection  towards 
his  parents ;  in  adolescence  he  became 
attentive  to  business ;  but  all  gave  way 
to  his  predilection  for  military  pur- 
suits, and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
enlisted  in  a  regiment,  afterwards  the 
4th  Hussars,  quartered  at  Mentz.  He 
joined  it  with  lacerated  heart  and 
feet — the  one  from  the  parting  with 
his  parents,  the  other  from  his  shoes 
not  bearing  the  long  journey  on 
foot.  There  are  philosophers  who 
would  trace  in  this  the  germ  of  his 
moral  and  physical  impulse  in  the 
command  of  armies.  He  soon  be- 
came both  a  favourite  and  distinguish<- 
ed  person  in  his  corps  ;  his  pi:ominent 
talents  obtained  for  him  a  subordinate 
appointment  on  the  regimental  staff. 

Fondness  for  the  subject  has  here  led 
the  narrators  to  diverge  from  Ney's 
history,  in  thirty  pages  of  anecdotes 
of  bravery,  justice,  and  adventure, 
that  occurred  during  his  after  life. 
These  pages  (vol.  L  6  to  36)  however, 
furnish  agreeable  instruction  for  every 
commander  and  soldier  of  any  future 
army,  in  every  possible  relation.  Of 
these  anecdotes  we  shall  mention 
one,  because  it  is  of  the  ^  few  facts 
that  form  the  true  history  of  courage. 
Ney  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been 
afraid  ?  He  answered,  "  He  had  never 
had  leisure  for  it."  Another,  because 
it  is  a  useful  military  caution  against 
a  too  obsequious  candidate  for  patron- 
age. Ney,  after  several  vain  attempts, 
forced  on  Bonaparte  the  required  pro- 
motion of  an  officer  for  some  public 
service  which  he  estimated;  he  was 
shewn  proofs  of  his  having,  by  das- 
tardly circumvention,  denounced  Ney ! 
A  third  anecdote  may  be  added  on  his 
integrity ;  as  recollected  in  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  Gallicia  and  Salamanca, 
of  which  he  was  for  a  while  governor; 
it  is  added  (p.  35) 

"  One  only  spoil  of  a  conquered  country 
did  Ney  bequeath  to  his  descendants; 
this  is  a  relic  of  St,  James  of  Cofnpostelio, 
with  which  the  monks  of  St.  lago  pre- 
sented him  in  testimony  of  his  humanity 
towards  them ;"  [not  of  course  worth  a  far- 
thing.] 

TTie  portrait  which  follows  may  as 
well  be  added ;  it  is  pleasing  to  conceive 
the  image  of  a  man  in  his  actions. 

**  Marshal  Ney  was  tall,  athletic,  well 
made,  and  broad-chested;  each  attitude 
and  motion  denoted  health  and  strength 
of  muscle;  a  soul  of  fire  seemed  con- 
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tained  in  a  frame  of  Iron ;  his  somewhat 
pale  complexion,  his  large  forehead,  his 
under  lip  and  chin  rather  prominent,  and 
his  strongly  marked,  though  not  harsh 
features,  gave  a  manly  and  severe  charac- 
ter to  a  countenance  strongly  depicting 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  rapid 
impressions  it  received.** 

The  revolution  arrived,  the  aristo- 
cracy abandoned  the  new  colours,  and 
its  place  was  filled  by  the  democracy, 
in  which  was  certainly  found  men  of 
talent ;  but,  as  is  candidly  stated  here, 
many  also  in  every  way  unfit  for  va- 
rious  component  parts  of  an  army. 
Beautiful  theories  were  adopted,  and 
found  impracticable  in  quarters  and  in 
the  field.     Ney  became  commissioned 
as    Sub- Lieutenant   and  Lieutenant, 
and  was  placed   on   the   staflF  of  the 
veteran  General  Lamarche,  who  had 
in  the  same  way  received  his  rank« 
As  his  aid-de-camp,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  evincing  the  coup-d'oeil,  the 
soul  of  war,  and  shared  the  glory  and  re- 
verses of  the  "  brilliant"  revolutionary 
dehui  in  Belgium.     Many  pages  occur 
here,  highly  useful  in  the  formation  of 
the  materiel  of  all  armies.    The  affair 
of  Famafs,  which  proved  fatal  to  La- 
marche, made  Ney  a  Captain ;  and  he 
had  ia  that  rank  just  joined  his  olcl 
corps,  when  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Kleber,  who,  against  his  own  inclina- 
tion,  gave  him  a  partisan  command 
against  the  Austrians,  to  secure  sup- 
plies. His  partisanship  quickly  turned, 
by  one  of  the  fortunate  incidents  of 
war,   into  generalship*  by  which  he 
saved  the  Vanguard  of  the   army  at 
Pellemberg ;  and  was  hence  made  Ad- 
jutant-general  and   Chief  of  Batta- 
lion.    He,  however,  followed  up  his 
character  of  partisan,  captured  twen- 
ty-three   waggons  and    seized    local 
stores,  but  was  overpowered ;  yet  ma- 
naged, amidst  a  complication  of  diffi- 
culties, to  disperse  the  Austrians,  and 
bring  back  their  commander.  Baron 
Hompesch,   prisoner.    This   obtained 
him  the  notice  of  General  Jourdain. 
Gillet,  the  representative  of  the  French 
people  with  the  armies*  appointed  him 
Brigadier-General. 

How  many  names  now  occur  of 
deep  remembrance  as  to  the  age 
quickly  passing  away  —  Scherer,  of 
modest  talent ;  Jourdon,  of  no  party  ; 
Kleber,  famous  in  Egypt ;  Bemadotte, 
now  King  of  Sweden.  Of  the  latter, 
who  had  fought  in  America,  a  fine 
picture  is  given;  but  we  must  refer 
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the  military  reader  to  the  work  itwlf 
as  it  proceeds*  sufficing  to  say  Utat 
Ney,  under  them  all*  and  with  tiMm 
all,  performed  prodigies  of  judgmHilk ' 
and  valour. 

At  Mayence  he  was  wounded  in  th& 
arm,  in  desperate  penetration  of  a  re- 
doubt single-handed,  and  escaped  tin- 
der a  shower  of  balls ;  because  he  had  ' 
not  succeeded,  he  refused  surgical  aid» 
and  desponded,  inducing  fever,  weak- 
ness, and  tetanus. .  He  became  almost 
unapproachable.      We  must  tell  hia 
cure,   and    recommend  it  to  others* 
His   friends  "  having  assembled  the 
musicians  and  young  girls  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  Kleber,  and  the  represen- 
tative Merlin  at  their  head*  they  all 
went  in  procession  to  Ney's  qoartera* 
and  danced  the  farandolie  round  his 
bed.  The  noise  was  at  first  unpleasant 
to  him  ;  but  by  degrees  he  joined  in 
the  hilarity,  laughed  at  his  gloomy- 
thoughts,  and  gave  up  his  arm  to  the 
surgeons."  (p.  78.)     The  same  Mer- 
lin, against  his  will,  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  General  of  Brigade*  which 
he  after  declined!  and  recommended- 
him  to  complete  his  cure  at  his  birth- 
place,  sending  a  surgeon  with  hinou 
Kleber  furnished  a  very  complimentary 
certificate  of  leave.    Ney  did  not  wait 
for  a  perfect  cure,  but  returned  to  the 
army  in  the  spring. 

The  various  fortunes  c^  the  repub- 
lican armies  of  Sambre  and  Meuse* 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine*  Rhine 
and  Moselle*  &c.  are  graphioally  de- 
scribed; and  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
find  Ney's  successes,  it  may  be  widm 
more  briefly  detailed  than  those   of 
contemporaries.    Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  by  this  time  made  his  way  in 
Italy ;  and  hence  encouraged  the  Di- 
rectory   to    expect    similar   success 
against  the  Austrian  masses  on  and 
beyond  the  Rhine*  while  other  infor- 
mation led  it  to  expect  that  all  Grer- 
many  was  about  to  revolutionize  itself 
and    seek    "  fraternity."      This    in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  the  armiea 
of  the  North.  Notwithstanding*  Frank- 
fort fell,  and  Nuremberg  fell,  and  Ney 
shared  in  their  fall.     A  flock  of  sheep 
enabled  him,  after  mounting  heights 
almost  inaccessible*    to  enter  Hers- 
burck ;  he  as  usual  pursuing  the  enemy. 
Kleber  having,  eighteen  months  after 
his  refusal,  determined  on  his  beijm 
Brigadier-General,  he  now  (1796)  re- 
ceived his  commission.    Ney  jporose- 
cuted  his  usual  plan*  with  this  dif* 
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ference,  that  he  now  led  the  van,  and 
continued  to  perform  prodigies  of  va- 
lour united  with  judgment.     The  re- 
publicans approached  the  confines  of 
Bohemia,  and    also  Ratisbon.     They 
were  now  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
apd    met    formidable    reverses.      To 
meet   them    was   sent   a   fresh   man, 
Bournonville,  the  apparently  incapa- 
ble Bournonville,  "  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing."     He  had, 
however,  wit  enough  to  propose  Ney 
for    General   of  Division,    when   the 
others  retired  from  him ;  and  to  ask 
others  to  share  his  own  command.    He 
was  quickly  recalled,  and  succeeded  by 
Hoche,  who,  having  gone  through  and 
discovered  the  follies  of  the  revolution 
and  its  theories,   and  been  driven  by 
the  winds  from  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
began  by  reforming  his  army.     Here 
Ney  was  at  home  ;  and  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  as  jivell  as  some  others,  is 
proof  of  the  canker  that  devoured  even 
a   republican   force,    the  unprincipled 
portion  of  commissariats,   and  other 
followers   of  an    army,    to    say    no- 
thing of  contractors  and  loan-jobbers. 
Hoche   newly   disposed  his  corps  in 
bodies  of  the   same   arm.     His  view 
was  emulation.     He  appointed  Ney  to 
the  division   of  Hussars,   with   great 
power,  and  to  be  attached  to  no  other. 
This  was  wise,  as  giving  full  scope  to 
his    genius.     The    Austrian    General 
Kray  and  Hoche  had  an  interview  on 
propositions  of  peace,  which  were  at 
the  same  time  going  on  in  Italy.  They 
failed ;    and    the    army,    particularly 
Ney,  had  an  opportunity  for  greater 
distinction ;  in   obtaining   it  he   was 
made  prisoner.     It  is  quite   pardon- 
able for  his   family  to  tell,  that  the 
ladies  of  Gressen  required  him  to  be 
brought  through  a  square,  that  they 
might  see  "  the  man  who  had  required 
a  whole  squadron  of  dragoons  to  take 
him;  "  and  what  is  better,  "he  who 
had  treated  the  people  he  conquered 
with  disinterestedness  and  humanity." 
We  must  give  another  trait  marking 
the  character  of  Ney ;  and  also  saga- 
city in  the  brute  creation.     He  was 
worthily    received    at    the    Austrian 
head  -  quarters  ;  and,  in  conversation, 
saw  his  own  horse  rode  by  an  Aus- 
trian — "  The   animal  seemed  weak, 
lazy,   and   obstinate ;  in  spite  of  the 
spur    it    would    not   advance.     Ney 
blamed   the    rider,    the    officers    the 
horse.     '  I  will  shew  you,'  said  he, 
'  its  value.'      He    sprang  upon  the 
saddle ;  and  taking  the  direction   of 


the   French  army,   soon  lefk  in  the 
rear    those    who   accompanied    him. 
The  horse    which  hod  appeared   so 
powerless,   carried  him   off  like   the 
wind  ;  and  he  was  neSir  escaping,  till 
the  trumpets  sounding,  every  avenue 
became  occupied,"  &c.     Ney  was  ere 
long  exchanged ;  and  Bonaparte  hav- 
ing compelled  peace  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many,  turned  his  thoughts  on  Eng- 
land, but  in  vain.     To  attack  her  in- 
terests, and  employ  an  idle  army,  he 
planned    the    expedition    to    Egypt; 
Switzerland,    nevertheless,    first    en- 
gaged his  attention.     In  all  cases  Ney 
was  included.    He  was  now,  however, 
employed  in  the  army  of  observation. 
He    seized    Manheim    and   inveigled 
Philipsburg.     Shortly  after  he  was  in 
Helvetia,   the    new  theatre    of  war ; 
here  he   received  the  commission   of 
General   of  Division  ;   was   again   in 
contact   with    the    Austrians    (under 
Massena) ;  and  was  for  a  while  placed 
hors  de  combat  by  wounds  in  almost 
every  part  of  his  body.     While  pass- 
ing on   leave  of  absence,  he  suffered 
insult  from  "  the  children  of  William 
Tell."     In  two  months  he  was  again 
with  Massena.    The  Austrians  were 
checked.     Ney  pushed  for  Ulm,  their 
great  and  strong  dep6t.     A  weak  ge- 
neral,    Muller,   was,   however,    now 
over  him,  and  he  was  repulsed.     Dis- 
asters followed ;  Muller  was  recalled, 
and  Ney,   though  again  unwillingly, 
was  appointed  in  his  place  to  the  chief 
command. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 

Mr.  E.  Boswell  has  published  a  second 
and  much  improved  edition  of  "  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  County  of  Dorset."    It 
contains  lists  of  the  civil,  ministerial  offi- 
cers, magistrates,  &c.  ;  a  complete  No- 
mina   Villarum  ;    the  new  Division  of 
the  County,  as  altered  by  Acts  9  and  10 
Geo.  ly.  with  a  map,  showing  at  one 
view,  the  real  property,  poor  rates,  county 
rate,  and  population  of  each  place ;  rules 
and  orders  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  abstract 
of  the  Boundary  Act  2  and  3  Will.  IV. ; 
and  a  good  digest  of  the  charitable  dona- 
tions as  returned  to  Pafliament  in  1786^ 
with  additions  and  corrections  to  1832. 
This  is  a  most  desirable  article ;  but  still 
capable,  says  Mr.  6oswell,of  improvement. 
This  useful  work  contains  a  great  mass 
of  other  information,  and  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  industry  of  Mr.  BoswelL    It  is 
an  excellent  model  for  other  counties,  and 
we  trust  the  example  will  be  followed  bv 
so^e  one  of  the  public  officers  in  each 
district.  '  The  beneficial  effect  of  such  a 
body  of  minute  information  as  would  thus 
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be  collected  is  obvious ;  and  could  not 
fail  to  be  generally  beneficial,  but  more 
narticularly  so  to  tbe  magistracy  of  the 
kingdom. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Gulenrtein,  the 
celebrated  performer  on  the  Jews*  Harp, 
is  playfully  written,  and  interesting.  His 
name  may  be  added  to  the  already  long 
list  of  those  who  have  followed  the  bent 
of  their  genius  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
friends,  and  difficulties  of  every  kind. 
Being  when  a  boy  debarred  from  the  use 


of  violin,  flute,  &c.  be  invented  a  neir 
species  of  instrument,  by  tuning  azteen 
penny  Jews*  Harps  thus  forming  an  ex*^ 
tensive  scale,  on  which  he  performed  the 
most  finished  passages,  and  the  tones  of 
which  were  peculiarly  sweet.  He  has 
applied  himself  much  to  the  study  of  mo- 
siud  science,  and  is  now  established  as  a 
teacher  of  the  guitar  in  Liondon.  His 
modesty,  perseverance,  and  bonomable 
feeling,  rendar  him  an  example  for  yootli ; 
and  as  such  we  recommend  this  little 
work  to  the  attention  of  the  puldie. 


FINE    ARTa 


SUFFOLK   STREET  EXHIBITION. 

The  second  winter  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  deceased  and  living  British  Art- 
ists, in  Suffolk  Street,  displays  specimens 
of  the  works  of  nearly  "  seventy  British 
Artists  whose  talents  were  admitted  by 
their  contemporaries,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion has  subsequently  been  confirmed  by 
general  consent.**  With  these  are  mingled 
several  pieces  by  living  painters  of  high 
reputation. 

This  brief  description  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  collection  is  one  of  great 
interest.  Of  the  productions  of  Sir 
Joshua  Re}'nolds  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four ;  of  Wilson,  the  English 
Claude,  nearly  twelve ;  of  the  immortal 
Hogarth,  four;  of  Gkiinsborough,  thir- 
teeen ;  Morland,  Mortimer,  De  Louther- 
bourg,  Opie,  Fuseli,  Zoffani,  and  a  long 
train  of  names  of  defunct  painters  of  the 
last  age,  are  found  in  the  catalogue. 
Among  the  living  are  the  venerable 
Stothard,  Beechey,  Bone,  Drummond, 
Etty,  Lewis,  Reinagle,  with  others  too 
numerous  to  particularize,  although  their 
works  here  exhibited  well  deserve  such 
distinction.  We  shall  note  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  subjects.  Wilson's  two 
large  views  of  Llangollen  in  Denbigh- 
shire.  No.  15  and  102,  are  distinguished 
for  that  breadth  and  aSrial  effect  which 
characterize  his  enchanting  landscapes. 
The  British  hill-fort  Castell  Dinas  Bran 
is  a  prominent  object  in  these  pictures. 
It  is  worthy,  incidentally,  of  a  passing 
antiquarian  note.  On  a  conical  hill  about 
1900  feet  in  height,  are  the  remains  of  this 
extraordinary  fortress  ;  the  river  Bran 
which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
gave  name  to  this  stronghold,  which  has 
survived  all  memory  of  its  founder.  A 
few  old  broken  walls,  tinged  in  the  picture 
by  the  evening  sun,  show  it  to  have  been 
300  feet  in  length,  and  about  150  broad. 
In  it  are  two  wells,  the  springs  of  which 
never  fail.  The  vast  rock  Craig  Egl- 
\«7Beg  (the  Eagle's  Clifl'}  is  a  geological 


curiosity :  it  is  stratified  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  steps  parallel  with  the  horizon. 
In  such  magnificently  picturesque  sceneiy 
as  LlangoUen  presents  the  pencil  of  Wil- 
son was  at  home. — Sir  Joshua's  St.  John 
(No.  79)  represented  as  an  infimt  with  a 
lamb ; — his  studious  boy.  No.  202$ — Tm 
Chet  Qua,  a  Chinese  artist,  No.  192;  are 
admirable  specimens  of  the  power  of  this 
great  master.  General  Wolfs  when  a 
stripling  in  the  Guards,  by  the  same  handt 
is  a  striking  historical  illustration.  The 
physiognomist  would  here  trace  the  tran- 
quil  determined  courage  of  that  gallant 
young  soldier. — A  picture,  said  to  be  by 
Hogarth,  representing  him  introducing 
his  wife  to  her  family  after  her  marriagey 
in  which  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Thomhill,  Fielding  and  Justice 
Welch,  is  worthy  of  that  admirable  painter 
of  the  passions,  though  we  do  not  recol- 
lect its  being  noticed  in  his  works  as  one 
of  his  productions.  To  the  angry  coun- 
tenance of  the  old  gentleman  no  descrip- 
tion can  do  justice.  Equally  fine  is  JftK 
214s  hy  this  admirable  painter,  being 
sketches  of  the  heads  of  his  six  servants ; 
the  old  butler  in  the  brown  wig,^ — the 
awkward  country  stable-boy, — the  house- 
maids and  the  cook,  are  nature  and  do- 
mestic life  personified.  Every  succeed- 
ing age  will  more  appreciate  and  do  higher 
homage  to  the  powers  of  Hogarth.  Thera 
is  a  good  portrait  of  himself  from  his  own 
pencil. — The  specimens  of  Fuseli's  paint- 
ing are  characterized  by  powerful  and 
correct  drawing,  of  the  Michael  Angdo 
school — by  the  extravagant  ideas  Siig« 
gested  by  German  romance — by  the  dead 
and  livid  colouring  which  he  seemed  to 
affect  in  order  to  complete  the  horron  of 
his  pencil :  Fuseli  has,  however,  had  few 
equals  in  the  modem  school  in  bcdd  de- 
cided outline.  There  was  a  real  gran- 
deur in  his  drawing. 

Morland*s  Industry  and  Idleness  (Nos. 
42  and  43^,  convey  an  excellent  taoa^ 
and  are  pamted  with  that  observance  ti 
nature  in  humble  and  rural  life,  which  will 
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always  give  his  pictures  a  value.  Of 
Gainsborough's  landscapes,  of  which  there 
are  here  some  rich  specimens,  particularly 
No.  34",  we  would  say  that  they  display 
great  knowleclge  of  light  and  colour — ^but 
there  is  in  their  execution  a  sketchy  man- 
nerism, which  suggest  to  an  unprejudiced 
spectator,  the  idea  that  after  >he  had 
finished  his  pictures,  by  some  accident 
they  had  been  swept  with  violence  in  one 
particular  direction  by  a  birchen  broom, 
This  style,  however,  was  much  admired 
and  followed  by  the  minor  landscape 
artists  of  Gainsborough's  day. — To  a  por- 
trait of  Barry's  mother  as  a  Greek  wo- 
man, No.  128,  a  remarkable  story  is  at- 
tached in  the  catalogue,  how  well  authen- 
ticated we  cannot  say,  "  This  was  done 
to  prove  that  he  could  paint  as  well  as 
the  old  masters  in  their  own  style,  and 
was  equally  deserving  of  encouragement 
by  the  patrons  of  art."  We  cannot  say 
that  in  this  specimen  he  has  equalled 
Rembrandt,  but  a  deep  and  rich  bistre 
tone  pervades  the  picture. 

De  Loutherbourg's  storm,  No.  157,  is 
a  fine  piece.  The  moss-grown  castle 
tops  the  heeding  cliff,  against  which  the 
lofty  surges  break  in  idle  fury — the  scud, 
(as  the  sea.men  term  the  swiftly  sailing 
clouds)  impelled  by  the  tempest,  is  sub- 
limelv  depicted.  The  group  of  figures 
on  the  shore,  just  preserved  from  the 
angry  abyss  of  waters,  is  painted  with 
pantomimic  extravagance. 

We  must  give  a  few  words  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  living  artists.     Stothard's  In- 
fancy,  Youth,  Manhood,  and  Age,  Nos. 
54s  55,  56,  57,  are  striking  examples  of 
his  great  skill  in  graceful  composition — 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  tliese 
pictures  in  that  point  of  view ;  they  would 
be  beautifid  subjects  for  the  graver.     A 
feeling  of  regret  arises  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  while  he  views  them,  that  such 
compositions   should    be    but    sketches. 
They  will  enchant  the  real  judge ;  but  the 
uninitiated  eye  vnll  rest  upon  the  crude 
touches  which  mark  the  master's  design, 
unsoftened  bv  the  manual  operation  of 
the  pencil.      The  red  reflections  on  the 
head  of  the  babe  in  the  crable  will  illus- 
trate our  observation.     Stothard's  Malvo- 
lio  cross -gartered,  No.  93,  is  a  better  ex- 
emplification of  the  character  than  the 
stage  itself  could  afford.     This  makes  the 
pencil    speak.      Mrs.    Siddons    bearing 
away  the  emblems  of  Tragedy  from  the 
tomb  of  Shakespeare,  painted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beechey  in  1793,  is  a  portrait  at  once 
of  great  merit  and  dramatic  interest,  as 
representing  that  most  extraordinary  wo- 
man before  she  had  acquired  the  embon- 
point of  later  life.     His  Earl  St.  Vincent 
IS  a  striking  pictue.— A  drawing  (No. 
425) by  T.  S.Cafe,  Street  Scene  in  Rouen, 
is  distinguished  by  an  admirable  clearness. 
We  must  not  pass  by  without  warm 


commendation  the  enamels  by  Bone,  after 
various  original  paintings  of  the  period  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  Many 
of  these  subjects  have  been  published  in 
Lodge's  Portraits,  but  here  we  have  them 
presented  to  our  view,  in  all  the  bright- 
ness  and  richness  of  their  original  colours. 

Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at 
two  periods  of  her  life,  do  full  justice  to 
her  reported  beauty.  Of  the  portraits 
of  Elizabeth,  that  painted  while  she 
was  yet  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  is  to  us 
highly  interesting.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  they  are  the  lineaments  of 
her  who  afterwards  swayed  the  English 
sceptre. 

This  pleasing  assemblage  of  paintings 
does  the  proprietors  of  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery  infinite  credit;  and  the  patronage 
of  the  public  for  such  an  amusing  and  in. 
structive  exhibition,  will  no  doubt  fully 
repay  their  exertions. 

Mr.  Netheecltft,  the  lithographer, 
whose  interesting  fac-^mile  of  King 
Charles's  Death  Warrant  we  have  before 
noticed,  has  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  a  series  of  Royal  Signatures, 
from  Richard  the  Second  to  the  present 
time,  in  one  large  sheet ;  2.  the  Letter  ad- 
dressed by  King  James  VI.  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  interceding  for  his  mother's 
life,  from  the  original  in  the  Cotton. 
MSS.;  3.  the  Letter  which  discovered  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  (probably  written  to 
Lord  Mounteagle  by  Mrs.  Anna  Vaux; 
see  our  vol.  c.  ii.  601)  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  rare  old  print,  representing 
Che  Conspirators  in  consultation ;  4>.  the 
Signals  used  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
with  the  signature  of  Lord  Nelson,  from 
the  original  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Jarvis,  esq.  The  very  great  historical 
importance  of  these  documents  precludes 
the  necessity  of  our  saying  more  than  that 
they  are  copied  with  great  care  and  neat- 
ness. 

The  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
painted  by  Sir  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.  has 
been  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  G.  H. 
Phillips,  in  a  size  and  style  which  will 
deserve  a  handsome  frame.  The  picture 
was  formerly  in  possession  of  Mr.  Con- 
stable of  Edinburgh,  and  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Alaric  A.  Watts,  esq. 

Wilkie  has  erected  a  small  but  elegant 
monument  to  his  father,  in  the  church  of 
Cults. 

Mr.  John  Martin's  picture  of  the  Fall 
of  Nineveh  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Belgian  government,  and  he  has  been 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Belgian  Aca- 
demy.  He  is  not  yet  a  Member  of  the 
Academy  in  his  o\^'n  country ! 

Gibson  the  Sculptor,  and  Uwins  the 
painter,  were  recently  added  to  the  Asso- 
ciates at  Somerset  House. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Xew  TTorkt  announced  for  Publication, 
Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  Works 
privately  printed  ;  indudinj?  such  as  have 
emanated  from  the  Roxburghe,  Baima- 
tyne,  and  Mainland  Clubs,  and  the  private 
presses  at  Strawberry  Hill,  Auchinleck, 
Dariington,  Lee  Priory,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  Broadway.  By  John  Mar- 
tin, F.L.S. 

Three  Letters  on  the  Prophecies ;  viz. 
On  the  true  place  of  the  Seventh  Apoca- 
lyptic Seal;  on  the  infidel  individual  An- 
tichrist ;  and  on  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as 
a  supposed  subject  of  prophecy ;  being  in 
continuation  of  Eight  Letters  published 
in  1831.     By  J.  H.  Frebe,  Esq. 

The  Sacred  Classics,  or  Cabinet  Li- 
brary of  Divinity;  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  to  each  author.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cattermole,  B.D.  and 
the  Rev.  Hi:nry  Stebbing,  M.A. 

Memoirs  of  the  Regency  and  Reign  of 
George  the  Fourth.     By  Mr.  Bucke. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States,  British  America,  and  jVIexico,  to 
the  Mines  of  Real  del  Monte,  and  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba.     By  Henry  Tudor. 

Journal  of  a  Six  Weeks  Tour  into 
Anatolia,  with  some  Greographical  details, 
including  the  discovery  of  Antioch,  of 
Pisidia,  and  other  Ancient  Cities.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Vyvian  Arundell. 

An  account  of  the  Caves  of  Ballybu- 
nian,  co.  Kerry.     By  Wm.  Ainsworth. 
An  Analysis  of  Butler's   Analogy  of 
Natural  and   Revealed    Religion ;    with 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Hobart. 

The  Book  of  Science,  a  familiar  intro- 
duction to  the  principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy; with  Engravings. 

Rhymes  for  Youthful  Historians,  de- 
signed to  assist  the  memory  in  retaining 
the  most  important  events  in  Ancient 
and  English  History. 

Forty  years  residence  in  America.  By 
Grant  Tuorburn,  of  New  York,  (the 
original  of  Gait's  Lawrie  Todd.) 

The  Stoic ;  or  memoirs  of  Eurysthenes 
the  Athenian.   By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Stanford. 
Olympia  IVIoraUi,  her  Times,  Life,  and 
Writings.  By  the  Author  of"  Selw}Ti.'* 

Lieut.  Jer vis's  Narrative  of  his  recent 
Journey  to  the  Falls  of  the  Cavery,  com- 
bined vvith  an  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 
The  Baboo,  or  Life  in  India. 
The  Second  Number  of  Social  Evils 
and  their  remedy.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Taylor.  Also,  by  the  same,  The  Child 
of  the  Church  of  Engkiid. 

The  Story  without  an  End ;  translated 

from  the  German.     By  Sarah  Austin. 

Maxims  of  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  Knight, 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1833. 


A  Second  Volume  of  Bland's  GoUee- 
tions  from  the  Greek  Anthology..  By 
J.  H.  Merivale,  Esq. 

The  Celebrated  Women  of  all  Coun- 
tries, their  Lives  and  Portraita.  By  thfe 
Duchess  of  A  brantes  and  Count  Stra«- 

ZEWICZ. 

The  Miscellany  of  Natural  BSatoiy. 
By  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder. 

The  first  Six  Books  of  Horner^  Ilia4 
with  English  Notes,  and  a  Literal  Proa^ 
Translation.  By  a  Graduate  of  Gam- 
bridge. 

A  Journal  of  Botany.  By  Dr.  HooKKE. 
To  be  published  every  three  montha. 

royal  society. 

Xao,  21.  At  the  first  meeting  for  tli^ 
season,  J.  W.  Lubbock,  esq.  Treasurer^ 
was  in  the  chair. 

A  memoir  was  read.  On  the  history  of 
the  mass  of  meteoric  iron,  now-  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  Woodbine  PariaH 
esq.  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Sngland 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  celebrated 
Otumpa  iron,  described  by  Rubin  de 
Cells,  in  the  Philosophical  TransactionB 
for  1786. 

Sir  John  HerscheVs  Observationa  on 
Nebuls  and  Clusters  of  Stars,  from  tbe 
year  1825  to  1833,  were  also  read.  His 
catalogue  contains  2500  of  these  bodies; 
of  which  2000  had  been  observed  by  his 
father  and  oOO  by  himself.  It  was  aocomw 
panied  by  figures,  the  unity  of  whose  de^ 
sig^,  and  symmetry  of  their  parts^  show 
that  they  form  a  definite  system.  -  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  recently  sailed  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  pursue  his  ob- 
servations on  the  southern  hemisphereb 
The  gold  medal,  of  650  francs  yalue,  be- 
queathed by  Lelande,  vins  adjudged  to 
him  by  the  French  Academy  of  Scdenob 
on  the  18th  Nov.  for  his  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  double  stars. 

royal  SOaETY  OF  LITERATUEE. 

Xov.  6.  At  the  meeting  of  this  day* 
the  following  papcra  were  read : 

1.  Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Sir  W, 
Grell  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  containing  an  a&. 
count  of  a  discoverv  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson in  Egypt,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  various  speculations  that  have  so  long 
engaged  the  learned  world,  respecting  the 
method  by  which  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Memnon  was  rendered  vocal.  Mr.  W. 
found,  upon  ascending  to  the  top,  that  the 
mysterious  sounds  were  produced,  by 
means  of  a  sonorous  stone,  fixed  within 
the  breast  of  the  figure,  which,  a  penon* 
placed  for  that  purpose  in  a 
niche,  struck  with  a  piece  of  icon. 
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2,  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
by  Mr.  Dawkins,  dated  Napoli  di  Roma- 
nia. Mr.  Dawkins  ^vrite8,  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  been  engaged  in  removing  from 
the  Parthenon  the  remains  of  old  Turkish 
buildings  with  which  it  was  encumbered ; 
and  that  they  hiid  met  with  several  per- 
fect fragments  of  the  sculptured  frieze 
hitherto  unknown,  a  very  beautiful  me- 
tope, &c  Two  inscriptions  had  likewise 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Temple.  A  copy  of  one  of  these,  be- 
longing to  the  best  time,  was  exhibited, 
with  a  corresponding  vension  in  the  Com- 
mon cursive  character,  a  conjectural  re- 
storation, and  refnarks  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth.  It  is  a  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  engraved  B.  C.  353-4,  con- 
ferring  certain  public  honours  on  Audo- 
lion,  King  of  Poeonia,  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  republic,  in  that  interesting 
period  of  Grecian  history,  when  the  rival 
powers  of  Athens  and  Macedon  being 
brought  into  collision,  would  naturally 
endeavour  each  to  secure  the  services  of 
their  respective  neighbours  as  allies. 

To  Mr.  Wordsworth*s  learned  com- 
mentaries on  this  inscription,  some  cu- 
rious remarks  were  added  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, relative  to  the  identity  and  life  of 
the  Poeonian  sovereign,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  decree. 

Two  other  Greek  inscriptions,  accom- 
panied with  illustrative  observations,  Were 
likewise  laid  before  this  meeting  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  The  first  of  these  was  found 
at  Cranii,  in  Cephalonia :  it  is  apparently 
composed  of  proper  names,  and  is  very 
ancient.  The  other  is  now  at  Athens,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Finlay. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Nov,  4.  A  Society  which  has  been 
organized  during  the  past  summer  for  the 
promotion  of  Entomology,  held  its  first 
meeting  at  17,  Old  Bond  Street,  where 
about  fifty  members  assembled.  The  chair 
was  first  taken  by  J.  G.  Children,  esq, 
who  proposed  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirby,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the 
science,  as  President.  His  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Spence,  was  also  present,  and  brought 
his  two  sons,  to  show  that  devotion  to 
this  science  is  hereditary  in  his  family. 
The  gentlemen  present  were  altogether 
much  gratified  at  the  auspicious  proceed- 
ings of  the  day. 

CAPTAIN  BOSS. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  a  memoir  was 
read  of  Captain  Ross's  discoveries,  ac- 
companied by  a  chart.  On  its  conclusion 
Captain  Ross  entered  the  room,  and  the 
chairman,  F.  Hamilton,  esq.  announced 
to  him  that  the  Society's  annual  premium 
had  been  awarded  to  him.     Mr.  Hamil- 
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ton  mentioned,  among  other  drcom- 
stances  not  generally  known,  that  so  en- 
tirely had  the  relatives  of  Captain  Ross 
lost  all' hopes  of  his  return,  that  they  had 
eveA  opened  his  wilL  He  referred  with 
warm  commendation  to  the  great  success 
of  Captain  Ross  in  preserving  the  health 
•  of  his  companions ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
pronounce  a  high  eulogium  on  the  second 
officer  of  the  victory.  Commander  (now 
Capt.)  J.  Ross.  This  young  gentleman  ac- 
companied his  unde  in  the  first  expedition 
to  I^caster  Sound  in  1818.  He  likewise 
accompanied  Captain  Parnr  in  his  three 
voyages ;  and  in  die  last  of  them,  wh^  it 
was  resolved  to  abandon  the  Furf,  he 
was  the  officer  directed  to  stow  away  her 

Provisions.  After  the  lapse  of  four  yeai^ 
e  was  again  led  to  the  same  spot,  and 
recovered  those  very  stores  and  provi- 
sions, without  which  the  expedition  would 
have  perished.  <<  Capt.  J.  Ross,"  conti- 
nued Mr.  Hamilton,  **-  having  spent  thir- 
teen summers  and  eight  winters  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  is  now  happily  returned 
to  ui^  to  communicate  the  results  of  his 
geographioal  and  scientific  researches,  in 
the  full  possession  of  health,  youth,  and 
experience,  of  a  well-earned  and  widely- 
extended  fame.*' 

On  the  21st  Nov.  Captain  Ross  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  at  Brent- 
ford, at  which  Felix  Booth,  esq.  the  chief 
patron  of  his  voyage,  presided  in  the  chair. 
Upwards  of  fifty  gentlemeii  were  present. 
More  than  one  public  mating  has  been 
held  to  promote  subscriptions  for  some 
appropriate  teistimonial  to  the  enteiprizing 
navigator.  Two  very  fine  polar  bears 
have  been  presented  by  him  to  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardehs. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM. 

This  important  acquisition  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  England,  was 
opened  on  Monday  the  28th  of  October^ 
with  the  most  auspicious  prospects.— 
Some  particulars  of  its  foundation  were 
given  i9.  our  last  volume,  pt.  L  p.  156 ; 
and  the  nkmes  of  most  of  the  officers,  in 
our  number-  for  last  August,  p.  159. 
The  foDowin^  appointments  have  since 
been  made:  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Ecclesiastical  History,  tlie  Rev.  H.  J. 
Rose,  late  Christian  Advocate  at  Cam- 
bridge; Professor  of  Greek,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Jenkins,  Fellow  of  OrieL  teollege> 
Oxford;  Senior  Tutor,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Peile,  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge; 
Junior  Tutor,  William  Palmer,  esq.  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  The 
eariy  loss  of  the  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics, the  Rev.  John  Carr,  is  recorded  in 
theObituary  of  the  present  number,  p.  471. 
Nineteen  gentlemen  were  appointed  stu- 
dents on  tiae  fomidation;  and  aboih  forty- 
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five  in  all  were  admitted  members  on  the 
day  of  commencement. 

The  academical  course  will  comprise 
twelve  terms, — three  in  each  year  (Mi- 
chaelmas, Epiphany,  and  Easter),  of 
about  two  montDS  each.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission of  students  for  the  academical 
course  is  from  15  to  21  years.  Occa^ 
sional  students  of  any  age  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  attend  particular  courses  of 
lectures  (which  the  several  Readers  have 
already  announced);  and  students  in  Divi- 
nity, beyond  the  age  of  21,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  read  under  the  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor, if  found  to  be  qualified  by  previous 
attainment. 

With  a  liberality  certainly  unprece- 
dented in  modem  tiroes,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  voluntarily  given  up  pro- 
perty amounting  to  94,000i{.  to  found  the 
University ;  to  the  support  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  subscribes  1,000/.  per 
annum,  his  Lordship  having  already  made 
two  donations  of  1000/.  each  towards  the 
building  fund :  besides  giving  a  dwelling- 
house,  which  he  purchased,  for  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  Professors. 

A  present  of  fifty  volumes  has  been 
made  to  the  University  Library  by  Ro- 
bert Surtees,  esq.  of  Mainsforth,  the  His- 
torian of  the  County;  and  other  books 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  Prebendary 
Townsend,  Mr.  Canon  Tate,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  University  of  Durham  religion 
and  learning  will  go  hand  in  hand.  Con- 
formity to  the  Established  Church  is  re- 
quired in  the  students ;  and  it  never  could 
have  been  seriously  expected  that  the 
property  of  the  Church  should  be  em- 
])loyed  in  educating  Dissenters  from  her 
faith.  The  City  of  Durham  seems  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  seat  of  an  University ; 
with  the  provision  and  conveniences  of  a 
large  town,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cathedral  is  at  once  spacious  and  secluded, 
encircled  by  a  river  whose  romantic  banks 
require  only  the  residence  of  the  Muses 
to  surpass  the  fame  of  the  Isis  or  the 
Cam.  The  precinct  is  already  known  as 
the  College  Green,  and  is  already  fur- 
nished with  several  buildings  which  can 
be  immediately  adapted  to  academical 
purposes ;  whilst  the  cathedral  church 
and  the  noble  castle  present  objects  to  the 
minds  of  the  students,  which,  together 
with  the  example  of  men  who  have  arisen 
by  their  own  merit  to  their  honours  and 
rewards  (for  whom  the  Church  of  Dur- 
ham is  now  most  honourably  distin- 
guished), cannot  fail  to  afford  those  incen- 
tires  to  the  minds  of  youth,  which  will 
urge  them  to  pursue  the  path  of  honour- 
able distinction.  And  may  that  day  never 
arrive,  that  would  remove  those  links  of 
the  constitution  of  England  b^  which 
the  humble  student  may  raise  himself  to 
a  level  with  the  highest  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy! 


HULL  LITEOABY  AND  PlilLOSOPUICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Nov.  8.  The  first  sessional  meetiiig  of 
this  society  was  held,  Dr.  Alderson,  the 
president,  m  the  chair.  Mr.  Pearadl,  tlie 
curator  of  the  Museum,  read  a  lonff  list 
of  some  most  valuable  presents  imde  to 
the  Museum  by  various  individuals.  The 
President  then  proceeded  to  address  the 
Society,  and  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  opening  of  another  session. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the 
Museum,  where  they  were  mudi  gratified 
by  viewing  a  model  of  the  air  engjne  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Parkin8<ffiy  of  BartOB- 
water-side .  The  model  was  in  fiiU  work, 
and  the  inventor  entered  into  an  eiqplana- 
tion  of  it. 

Nov,  15,  At  the  second  meeting 
Capt  Ross,  Capt.  James  Roes,  C^. 
Norman,  and  Capt.  Humphreys  were 
elected  honorary  members,  and  many  gen- 
tlemen were  admitted  as  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  second  class.  Several  dona- 
tions to  the  museum  were  also  announced- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper  *^  On  the  changes  in  Language," 
which  was  illustrated  by  specimens  chiefhr 
from  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  weU 
as  by  ancient  coins.  The  lecturer  di- 
vided his  subject  into  four  parts :  Ist,  the 
changes  in  single  letters  of  the  Alphabet : 
2ndly,  the  changes  in  words;  3rdly,  in 
grammar;  and  4thly,  in  style:  but  ^te 
paper  had  reference'  principally  to  the 
progressive  changes  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Rev.  £.  Higginson  disputed 
with  the  lecturer,  the  point  whether  the 
Saxon  was  ever  written  from  right  to 
left,  as  appeared  by  an  old  coin. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  biU  for  regulating  Primary  Id- 
struction  in  France,  passed  into  a  law  on 
the  28th  of  June,  provides  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  of  three  descrip- 
tions. Every  parish  is  bound  to  provide, 
either  by  itself  or  conjointly  with  one  or 
more  neighbouring  parishes,  one  primary 
school  of  the  lowest  order.  In  this  school 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  the  principles  of  the  French  lan- 
guage^ cyphering,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  authorised  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  are  to  be  taught.  The 
master  to  be  furnished  bv  the  parish  with 
a  house  and  a  salary,  the  minimum  of 
which  is  to  be  200  francs,  (8/.  6»,  6d.% 
and  in  addition  he  is  to  receive  from  such 
of  the  parents  as  can  afford  it  fees  or  quar* 
ter-pence.  The  fees  are  to  be  exacted, 
not  by  the  master  himself,  but  by  a  pub- 
lic officer  on  his  account.  County  towns, 
and  parishes  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing  6000  souls,  are  bound  to  maintain  a 
school  of  the  second  class,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  the 
lower  order  of  schools,  the  children  are 
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to  be  taught  the  elements  of  geometry* 
the  physiod  sciences,  and  of  natural  his- 
tonr,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  history 
and  geography.  The  wishes  <tf  the  pa- 
rents to  be  complied  with  as  to  their  chil- 
dren's participation  in  religious  instruc- 
tion. As  this  second  class  of  schools  is 
designed  for  the  children  of  parents  above 
want,  there  is  no  gratuitous  admission, 
except  in  the  case  of  eztraordinarv  ta- 
lents in  the  poor  scholar  of  the  lower 
8]^ies,  who  receives  the  advantage  of  a 
higher  education  as  a  reward.  The  mas- 
ters to  receive  a  fixed  salary,  the  mini, 
mum  to  be  400  francs  {161,  ISf.)  idong 
with  the  fees.  In  this  class  of  schools, 
as  well  as  the  former,  the  fixed  salary  of 
the  master  is  to  be  paid  wholly  hv  the 
parish,  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  partly  by 
the  department  or  county,  and  the  state 
itself  is  to  come  in  aid  -as  a  dernier  reuort. 
The  third  dass  of  Schools,  styled  NomuUt 
are  for  the  training  of  masters,  and  of 
these  there  is  to  m  one  in  every  depart- 
ment 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Nero.  8.  Joshua  Eang,  M.A.  Presi- 
dent of  Queen's  CoU^fe,  was  elected 
Vice  Chancellor  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  subject  of  the  Nonisian  Prize 
Essay  for  the  ensuing  year  is  *^  The  Di- 
vine Origin  of  Christianity  proved  by  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Prophecies  deli- 
vered by  Christ  himself." 

ALLUVIAL  REMAINS. 

A  well  having  been  sunk  in  some 
ground  in  Spring  Gardens,  Reading,  the 
workmen,  on  reaching  a  depth  of  about 
30  feet,  met  with  a  stratum  of  shells  em- 
bedded in  a  species  of  green  sand,  but 
varying  much  from  that  in  which  the  oys- 
ters are  found  at  Katesgrove.  One 
piece,  which  has  been  deposited  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philosophiod  Institution  in 
the  Museum,  is  as  interesting  a  spedm^ 
as  any  perhaps  ever  excavated.  Some  of 
the  shells,  which  are  of  a  variety  of 
shapes,  have  the  oii^pnal  polish,  ouiers 
impressed  in  chalk  displav  the  minutest 
markings ;  while  some,  naif  open,  exhibit 
the  animal  chrystaUized  within. 

ERICSSON'S  CALORIC  ENGINE. 

The  principle  of  this  engine  is  founded 
on  the  weU-known  property  of  fluids, 
that  they  transmit  their  pressures  equally 
in  all  directions.  It  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders of  unequal  diameters,  the  area  of 
the  piston  of  the  one  being  double  that 
of  the  other.  These  cylinders  are  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  a  series  of 
pipes,  called  a  regenerator.  If  air  be 
condensed  in  these  cylinders,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  superior  pressure  exerted  on  the 
piston  of  the  large  cylinder  will  vanquish 
the  pressure  on  the  smdl  one,  and  motion 


will  tike  place  till  the  lai]^  piston  has 
reached  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  whilst 
the  small  one  has  becoi  pushed  to  the  bot- 
tom. Here  all  motion  would  cease,  if 
heated  condensed  air  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  above  the  huge  piston,  and  bdow 
the  small  one,  so  as  to  depress  the  large  • 
one  to  the  bottom  of  the  lender,  and 
raise  the  nnaller  one  to  the  top.  But  this 
being  done  by  sliding  valves,  exactly  as  in 
the  steam-engine^  the  motion  is  constantly 
kept  up.  The  engine  actually  constructed 
has  two  cylindere  of  18  inches  stroke 
each,  the  one  being  14  inches  diameter, 
the  other  10(  indies.  The  woridug 
pressure  is  35&,  above  that  of  the  atoHM- 

1>here.  The  fl^-wheel  performs  56  revo- 
utions  in  a  minute.  The  break-wheel 
is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  loaded  vrith  a 
weip^ht  of  5^2001b.  The  power  of  die 
engine  is  calculated  to  be  equal  to  five 
horses. 


Foreign  Literary  Inteluobnce. 

FRANCK. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Aeadimie 
det  Beaux  Artt  was  held  on  October  12, 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Institute.  There 
was  an  unusually  full  attendance.  A 
biographical  and  critical  notice  of  the 
works  of  the  late  eminent  painter  M. 
Gu^rin,  by  M.  Quatrem^  de  Quincy, 
was  read.  The  prize  specimens  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  offered  nothing  remark- 
able. M.  (jfamier  in  his  report  was  par- 
ticularly severe  upon  the  romantic  schooL 

The  Moniteur  Algirien  announces  that 
on  the  return  of  the  Commission  of  In. 
quiry  firom  Algiers,  there  will  be  an  exbi- 
mtion  of  the  produce  of  the  agriculture 
and  manufiictures  of  the  country. 

Father  Marie-Joseph  de  Gheramb.  a 
monk  of  La  Trappe,  who  has  published 
some  religious  treatises,  has  just  arrived 
at  Marseules,  returningfrom  Jerusidem, 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Thebaid,  a  journey 
which  occupied  nearly  three  years.  This 
Trappist  was  once  well  knovm  in  the 
fashionable  world  as  the  ex-general  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Geramb,  Chamberiain  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

GERMANY. 

The  University  of  Gottuigen  has  just 
lost  one  of  its  most  celebrated  professors, 
the  learned  The<^hilus  .James  Phmobe, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  82,  having  fiUed 
the  chair  of  Theokigy  since  1784.  He 
had  witnessed  great  dianges  in  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  Grcrmany —  Sem- 
berism,  Rationalism,  Neology,  and  th« 
revival  of  late  years. 

The  well-known  author,  Geoige  Do- 
ring,  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  10th 
of  October.  He  was  bom  at  Casiel  in 
1789. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

The  first  meeting  for  tbe  season  took 
place  Nov.  21,  T.  Amyot,  esq.  Trea- 
surer, in  the  Chair. 

Numerous  presents  of  English  and 
Foreign  Works  were  made  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Langley,  in  Norfolk,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society  by  Sir  Francis  Free- 
ling. 

Mr.  Doubleday  exhibited  a  brazen 
Sword,  found  on  the  site  of  Battle  Ab- 
be^ in  perfect  preservation.  It  is  2  feet 
6  inches  long;  and  similar  in  shape  to 
that  represented  on  the  Seal  of  RamUph, 
Earl  of  Chester,  temp.  King  Stephen, 
engraved  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  Iv.  p.  119. 

Mr.  Doubleday  also  exhibited  impres- 
sions of  several  seals  of  the  early  French 
Kings  from  the  year  680  to  91 1,  attached 
to  deeds  preserved  in  the  Hotel  Soubise 
at  Paris.  Also  an  impression  from  a 
beautiful  gold  seal  of  Henry  VIII.  at- 
tached to  a  Treaty  with  Francis  the 
First.  It  is  engraved  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.  Its  companion,  the  French 
seal,  representing  Francis  the  First,  is 
preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster. 

Capt.  Mudge  communicated  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  ancient  House  discovered  in 
Drum  Kelin  Bog,  in  the  parish  of  Inver, 
CO.  Donegal.  It  was  formed  of  rough 
oak  logs  and  planks,  the  mortices  being 
apparently  more  bruised  than  cut,  as  if 
with  a  stone-chisel ;  and  an  instrument  of 
that  description  was,  in  fact,  found  in  the 
house.  Any  conjecture  at  tlie  age  of  this 
building  must  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  some  sudden  calamity ; 
and,  probably,  the  bog-turf  had  grown 
considerably  over  it,  the  top  of  the  roof 
being  about  16  feet  below  the  surface. 

A  very  perfect  small  Roman  Lachry. 
matory  of  glass  was  found  a  few  days 
since  in  digging  the  foundations  for  the 
new  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Bradley, 
Porcelain  Manufacturers  to  his  Majesty, 
in  Pall  Mall.  This  little  relic  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  engraved 
in  vol.  cm.  i.  p.  401,  of  our  miscellany, 
and  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Taylor's  accom- 
panying communication  relative  to  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  found  in  May  last  near 
York-street,  Southwark,  as  number  4  of 
the  articles  represented  on  the  plate. 
Stukeley  intimates  in  his  Itinerary,  Iter 
V.  p.  lis,  voL  I.  that  the  Watling-street 
way  passed  through  the  Roman  City  at 
Verulam  a  little  south  of  St.  Michael's 
yhurch,  thence  to  Brocklcy  Hill,  Edge- 
^re,  and  Paddington.     A  continuation 


of  this  way,  according  to  Higden,  with- 
out regarmng  London  ran  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  over 
the  Thames ;  it  came  through  Hyde  Park, 
May  Fair,  and  St.  James's  Park;  and  the 
ferry  or  trajectus  was  over  the  Thames 
to  the  opposite  shore  at  Stangate.  Soooe 
confirmation  of  this  route  may  be  derived 
from  the  presence  of  Roman  remains  in 
Pall  Midi.  In  the  hole  with  the  Romaii 
lachrymatory  were  several  fragments  of 
the  bearded  bottles  of  the  I6th  and  17th, 
centuries.  These  relics  had  been  mingled 
together,  we  suppose,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  older  houses  had  been  laid' 
in  Pall  Mall,  we  think  about  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  or  his  successor  James. 


8TOMSHEN6E  ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEOLOGY.^ 

By  the  Rev.  W^  D,  Conyheare, 

The  following  is  the  paper,  noticed  in 
our  last  number,  as  having  been  read  to 
the  Bristol  Philosophical  Society  by 
G.  T.  Clark,  esq.  ;— 

It  is  my  desire  to  submit  to  this  Society 
some  observations  on  the  history  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  our  Dniidiau  Monu- 
ments, which  appear  to  me  strikingly  to 
illustrate  the  uneiq)ected  light  which 
branches  of  research,  apparently  the  most 
unconnected,  may  occasionally  throw 
upon  each  other — ^for  few  pursuits  can  in 
themselves  seem  more  remote  than 
Geology  and  Archaeology — yet  shaU  we, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  in  the  ])re. 
sent  instance  find  the  former  to  yield  im- 
portant subsidiary  information  to  the 
latter. 

Stonehenge,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is 
composed  of  four  concentric  circles.  To 
distinguish  these,  I  shall  call  the  inner- 
most circle  number  one,  and  then  attach 
the  consecutive  numbers  to  the  several 
circles,  proceeding  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion. Of  diese  circles,  numbers  2  and 
4,  the  outermost,  consist  of  gigantic  up- 
rights, supporting  imposts,  so  that  each 
pair  of  uprights,  with  the  horizontal  im- 
post, forms  what  is  called  a  trilithon. 
The  material  of  these  stupendous  masses 
is  a  coarse  sandstone,  of  which  laige 
blocks,  called  the  grey-weathers,  are  very 
commonly  found  scattered  over  the  chalky 
downs  of  Wiltshire ;  so  that  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  may  have  afforded  these  in 
any  quantity  and  of  any  size  required. 

But  the  mtermediate  circles,  number  3, 
and  1  (the  innermost),  are  in  every  re- 
spect of  a  different  character ;  instead  of 
being  composed  of  large  trilithons,  they 
present  only  detached  tapering  stones  or 
obelisks,  of  a  size  so  much  smaller  as  to 
offend  the  eye  from  the  contrast,  by  ai^ 
appearance    of    comparative    meanness. 
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These  two  circles  of  obelisks  Ukewise 
entirely  differ  from  those  of  the  trill- 
thons  in  their  mineral  materials,  each, 
stone  entering  into  them  being  a  variety 
of  Greenstone  rock.— 4i  geological,  format 
tion  which  occurs  no  where  neaner  than 
the  environs  of  Dartmoor  on  the  west,  or 
Chamwood  forest  in  Locesterslure  on 
the  north — either  being  a  distance  of  a 
full  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line,  it  is 
very  important  to  attend  to  this  fiact»  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  we  must  seek  for 
some  ^culiar  circumstance  of  sanctity 
or  veneration  attached  to  these  obelisks, 
which  could  have  induced  the  rude  archi- 
tect to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of 
transporting  from  a  distance  such  stones, 
when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tiiey  had 
close  at  hand  an  ample  supply  of  mate- 
rials which  they  themselves  had  em- 
ployed in  erecting  the  larger  and  more 
magnificent  members  of  their  structure. 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  his  excellent  sur« 
vey  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  has  inserted  a 
letter  from  his  friend  Mr.  Cunnington, 
>yhich,  together  with  the  Baronet*s  obser. 
Vations  on  this  subject,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  the  Society. 

*'  On  reviewing  the  remains  of  this 
monument  of  the  Britons,  I  have  been 
surprised  that  the  following  question 
never  occurred  to  those  writers  who  have 
considered  this  subject,  viz.  <  Why  did 
the  Britons  in  erecting  Stonebenge  make 
use  of  two  kinds  of  stone  which  are  to- 
tally dissimilar  to  each. other ? ' 

"  Any  person  versed  in  mineralogv  will 
perceive  that  the  stones  on  the  outside  of 
the  work,  those  composing  the  outward 
circle  of  its  imposts,  as  well  as  the  five 
large  trilitbons,  are  all  of  that  species  of 
stone  called  sarsen,  which  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood;  whereas  the  inner  circle 
of  small  upright  stones,  or  those  of  the  ■ 
interior  oval,  are  composed  of  granite, 
horn-stone,  &c.  most  probably  brought 
from  some  part  of  Devonshire  or  Corn- 
wall, as  I  know  not  where  such  stones 
could  be  procured  at  a  nearer  distance. 

**In  considering  the  subject,  I  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  Stonehenge  was  raised 
at  different  seras ;  that  the  original  work  . 
consisted  of  the  outward  circle  and  its 
imposts,  and  of  the  inner  oval  of  large 
trilitbons  ;  and  that  the  smaller  circle  and 
oval  of  inferior  stones  were  raised  at  a 
later  period ;  for  they  add  nothing  to  the 
general  grandeur  of  the  temple,  but  rather 
give  a  littleness  to  the  whole ;  and  more 
particularly  so,  if,  according  to  Smith,  you 
add  the  two  small  trilitbons  of  granite. 

*''  I  am  much  pleased,  (observes  Sir  H. 
Hoare  on  this  letter)  with  this  new  idea 
respecting  Stonehenge,  which,  to  use  a 
well  known  Italian  proverb,  Si  non  e  vera 
^  ben  trovatOf  if  not  true  is  well  imagined ; 
for  it  is  not,  like  muny  others,  founded 


OB  idle  conjecture,  but  has  some  rational 
ground  to  rest  upon.  In  erecting  this 
mighty  structure,,  its  builders  woiud  na- 
turally select  for  that  purpose  the  mate- 
riais  nearest  at  hand ;  such  were  the 
sarsens  which,  compose  the  gtandest  part 
of  the  worky  viz.  the.  outward  circle  or 
large  oval ;  or  why,  with  these  materials 
acquiraUe  at  no  great  distance,  (for,  at 
that  eaidy  period,  the  plains  adjoining 
Stonehenge  might,  very  probably,  have 
furnished  stones  sufficiently  large),  should 
the  architects  have  sought  materiids  for 
the  small  cirde  or  small  oval  in  such  dis- 
tant  counties?  This  di£Serence  in  the 
stones  is  a  strong  ai^ument  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Cunnington's  conjecture;  for,  had 
the  Britons  erected  the  temple  at  one 
or  the  same  period,  they  would,,  most  na- 
turally, have  made  use  of  the  native,  not 
foreign  materials.  And  in  viewing  this 
new. supposed  plan  of  Stonehenge,  di- 
vested of  its  unmeaning  pigmy  pillars  of 
granite,  or  diminutive  tnlithons,  we  be- 
hold a  most  majestic  and  mysterious  pile, 
unconfused  in  its  plan,  simple  and  grand 
in  its  architecture,  most  awful  and  im- 
posing in  its  effect." 

Thus  far  Sir  R.  Hoare ;.  but  for  my- 
self I  must  remark,  with  all  deference 
due  to  the  author,  (whose  spirited  re- 
searches  have  imparted  to  the  interesting 
Topographical  remains  of  our  aboriginal 
population,  a  richness  and  completeness 
which  they  never  before  possessed)  that 
he  has,  in  this  instance,  suffered  his 
friendship  for  Mr.  Cunnington  to  induce 
him  to. give  the  sanction  of  his  authority 
to  an  hypothesis,  which,  if  it  were  ex* 
actly  inverted,  would  surely  &r  better 
explain  the  circumstances  on  which  it  is 
built.  Observing  the  contrast  between 
the  grander  triliuions  of  materials  close 
at  hand,  and  the  meaner  obelisks  trans- 
ported from  a  distance,  Mr.  Cunnington 
supposes  the  grander  structure  to  have 
been  original,  and  the  meaner  work  a  sub- 
sequent interpolation;  but  surely  such 
was  never  the  ordinary  course  of  architec- 
tural improvement,  until  this  later  age, 
when,  undoubtedly,  our  Churchwardens 
do  occa^onally  undertake  to  repair  and 
beautify  fine  ancient  churches  on  a  some- 
what similar  principle.  But,  I  will  ask 
as  to  the  formation  of  Stonehenge,  Does 
it  not  appear  much  more  probable  that 
the  simpler  circles  of  obelisks  were  the 
original  monument  ?  to  which,  from  some 
religious  or  historical  association,  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity  had  become  attached;  and, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  some  such 
notion  is  surely  necessarily  implied  by  the 
laborious  transport,  in  that  rude  age,  of 
those  obelisks  from  so  great  a  distance.  It 
may,  perhaps,  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
conjecture  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
the  circles  in  que;»tion  may  have,  originally^ 
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been  erected  as  a  monument  in  some  dis- 
tant country ;  and,  in  some  warfare 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  may  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  Belgae  of  Wilt- 
shire, and  re-erected  by  them  on  Stone- 
henge  as  a  distinguished  and  venerated 
trophy  of  victory.  On  such  a  principle  we 
may  weU  account  for  this  original  though 
ruder  structure  having  been  preserved  in- 
violate,  though  subsequently  adorned  by 
the  more  splendid  circles  of  trilithons. 
The  case  vnll  be  very  nearly  analogous 
with  that  of  the  rude  but  venerated  Santa 
Casa  of  Loretto,  to  enshrine  which  a 
splendid  temple  has  been  reared  around  it. 

Such  a  conjecture,  which  in  itself  may 
seem  to  afford  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  appearances  certainly  at  first 
sight  somewhat  embarrassing,  will  derive 
material  confirmation  by  comparing  it 
with  the  tenor  of  the  earliest  traditions, 
which  may,  very  probably,  be  found  on 
this  as  on  many  other  subjects,  although 
mingled  with  much  of  fable,  yet  to  con- 
tain a  solid  substratum  of  truth.  The 
tradition  to  which  I  allude,  is  that  pre- 
served by  Walter  de  Mapes  and  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  whiph  states  that  the 
**^  Cr  y  Cawri  "  or  circle  of  the  giants 
afterwards  erected  at  Stonehengc,  origi- 
nally stood  in  Ireland  at  Cilara,  explained 
to  be  Kildare  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
a  nearly  contemporary  writer,  who  adds, 
that  he  himself,  during  his  journey 
to  Ireland,  saw  on  the  plains  of  that 
country  an  immense  monument  of  exactly 
similar  construction.  The  tradition  goes 
on  to  describe  this  "  Cr  y  Cawri  "  as 
having  obtained  a  wonderiul  reputation 
for  the  mystiod  virtues  of  its  stones, 
while  it  yet  occupied  its  original  site. 
The  Britons,  it  is  said,  were  thus  induced 
to  covet  its  acquisition,  and  won  it  as  a 
trophy  of  victory,  after  a  severe  battle 
with  a  Bang  of  the  Country.  Mingled 
with  this  storv,  which  is  surely  in  itself 
sufficientiy  probable,  we  undoubtedly  find 
further  details,  in  which  Merlin  and 
magic  play  their  part;  but  he,  who  on 
account  of  such  an  admixture  would  re- 
ject the  whole  narrative,  (neglecting  the 
many  corroborating  circumstances  which 
we  shall  presently  see  exist),  must  be 
surely  prepared  with  Bryant  to  efface  the 
war  and  almost  the  existence  of  Troy 
from  the  page  of  history. 

With  these  circumstances  then,  which 
appear  to  me  to  confirm  the  substance  of 
this  ancient  tradition,  I  shall  now  con- 
elude. 

In  the  first  place  the  two  circles  of 
obelisks  at  Stonehenge,  considered  with- 
out those  of  trilithons,  exactiy  resemble 
many  Druidical  monuments  still  extant  in 
Ireland.  I  would  more  particularly  refer 
to  the  double  circles  of  obelisks  at  Bal- 
linrobe,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.    These, 


it  is  true,  are  remote  from  Kildare;  but 
in  Stukelejr's  plates  similar  monumeiitg 
will  be  found,  which  occur  in  the  ooimty 
of  Meath  immediately  adjoinixig  Kildare  ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  in  the  time 
of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Druidical  cdrdee 
existed  in  Kildare  itsel£ 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  thus  de- 
rived firom  the  exact  resemblaiice  of  the 
ruder,  and  therefore  probably  primitive 
circles  of  Stonehenge,  to  the  Ihruidical 
monuments  of  the  isioiid  from  wfaenoe 
tradition  reports  them  tolmve  been  trans- 
ported, I  would  secondly  sufcrjoiin  oCliere 
derived  from  the  geolojgiical  oonsideritibo 
of  the  material  of  which  th^  are  com. 
posed,  namely,  greenstone.  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  the  mountains  which  rise  from 
the  Bpg  of  Allen,  inKildare,  are  composed 
of  this  very  nuneral,  and  this  essoredly 
will  present  a  very  inexplicaUe  coina- 
dence,  if  we  suppoM  the  UfedittOD,  which 
refers  the  original  circles  to  that  locelitv, 
to  be  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  It 
would  have  been  at  least  a  hundred  to 
one  against  the  event,  that  any  mere 
chance  guess  should  have  'fortunately  in- 
dicated a  locality  affording  this  particular 
rock. 

I  may  further  add,  that  as  it  is  sel£- 
evident  that  tha%  materials  must  have 
been  transported  from  a  distance  exceed- 
ing an  hundred  miles  (if  they  were  con- 
veyed even  from  the  nearest  point  in  our 
own  island),  the  supposition  that  they 
were  removed  from  Kildare  will  rather 
diminish  than  augment  the  difficulty  of 
their  transport,  inasmuch  as  water  carriage 
must  have  been  far  easier  than  a  long 
land  carriage  in  a  rude  state  of  society, 
when  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  any 
practicable  roads  were  as  yet  fonne£ 
The  obelisks  are  only  of  such  a  size,  that 
a  flotilla  of  some  twenty  moderate  canoes 
would  easily  carry  them  across  in  ballasL 
The  river  Liffey  would  have  afforded  a 
ready  line  of  transport  from  Kildare  to 
the  Irish  Channel;  and  on  the  British 
side,  the  river  Avon  of  Salisbury  would 
be  navigable,  for  such  light  craft  as  un. 
civilized  nations  employ,  to  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  Stonehenge. 

M.  de  St.  Sauveur,  the  French  C<m- 
sul  at  Salonica,  has  lately  presented  to 
the  King  some  antique  6reek  marbles, 
found  in  Macedonia.  They  consist  of 
heads  of  deities  and  kings,  funeral  monu- 
ments ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions;  a  colossal  bust,  suj^posed 
to  be  that  of  Perseus,  the  last  King  of 
Macedon,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  DuuuU 
His  Majesty  has  sent  them  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Louvre,  and  has  presented 
M.  de  St.  Sauveur  in  return  with  •  mag- 
nificent dessert  service  of  Sevres  por- 
celain. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  BRITISH  CHURCH. 

(From  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine,) 

The  Principality  of  Wales  is  highly  in- 
debted to  the  venerable  and  learned  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  when  presiding  over  the  see 
of  St.  David's,  not  only  for  founding  and 
establishing  a  College  at  Lampeter  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  Church, 
and  advancing  the  respectability  of  the 
clergy  by  the  many  excellent  regulations 
vtrhich  he  introduced  into  that  diocese; 
but  every  lover  of  Welsh  literature  must 
also  feel  himself  under  great  obligations 
to  his  lordship  for  the  revival  of  the  long 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  Eistedd- 
fodau,  which,  in  former  da3rs,  had  been 
patronized  by  princes,  prelates,  senators, 
and  chieftains,  and  the  principal  nobility 
of  Wales.     But  the  main  object  of  this 
short  address  is  to  recommend  the  publi- 
cation  of  some  of  those  numerous  Welsh 
and  other  MSS.  which  might  be  useful 
in  elucidating  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  Principality,  and  which  now  lie 
neglected  and  fast  tending  to  decay  in 
public  and  private  libraries,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.     The  excellent  Prelate 
before  menrioned  has  rescued  one  small 
piece  of  antiquity  from  unmerited  obli- 
vion and  probable  destruction,  which  we 
have  lately  perused,  viz.  some  Latin  hex- 
ameter verses,  written  by  John  Sulien 
(alias  Sulgenus),  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  John  Sulien  (Johannes  Sulgenus), 
Archbishop  of  St.  David's.     The  MS. 
as  the  Bishop  informs  us,  consisted  of 
three  loose  leaves,  burnt  all  round  the 
edges,  and  which  had  nearly  fallen  a  sa- 
crifice to  a  fire  which  happened  at  the 
Cotton  library  in  the  year  1731.     The 
publication  of  this  smaU  MS.  is  import- 
ant, as  it  clearly  establishes  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Welsh  or  Cambro-Bntish 
Church  from  the  Church  of  Home,  in  the 
author's  time ;   and,   from  this  genuine 
fragment  of  antiquity,  which  has  fortu- 
nately escaped  the  usual  interpolations  of 
the  monks,  the  demand  of  the  Roman 
Catholics — "  Where  was  your  Church  be- 
fore the  days  of  Luther?"  may  easily  be 
answered ;  for  from  hence  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  our  church  existed  in  its  native 
purity  in  these  kingdoms  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  church  of  Rome— 
that  we  had,  in  the  author's  time,  an  in- 
dependent church  and  a  married  clergy. 
We  find  here  the  son  of  a  British  metro- 
politan addressing  himself  immediately 
to   Christ,  without  the  intervention  of 
departed  saints,   and  protesting  against 
prayers  for  the  dead,  as  unprofitable  for 
salvation.     We  learn  from  the  verses  of 
Sulgenus  that  the  British  church  existed 
in  the  eleventh  century ;  was  a  pure,  dis- 
tinct, and  independent  church,  and  conse- 
quently in  this  United  Kingdom  a  much 
more    ancient    establishment  than    the 
church  of  Rome;  and  the  church  of  Eng- 


land, as  the  Bishop  justly  observes,  may 
be  seen  in  its  original,  the  British  church, 
in  its  different  epochs,  from  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Christianity;  for  it  clearly 
appears,  by  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  **  Religion 
professed  by  the  ancient  Irish,"  and  his 
**  History  of  the  British  Church,"  that 
the  true  church,  now  called  Protestant, 
did  not  sink  under  the  horrors  of  Saxon 
extermination,  but  retired  to  her  moun- 
tains and  fortresses  in  the  west,  and  sub- 
sisted  there  for  many  centuries,  not  only 
independently  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  in  a  state  of  adverse  resistance  to  her 
authority.  Our  ancestors,  therefore,  were 
Church  of  England  men  before  they  were 
Papists.  The  British,  the  Saxon,  and 
the  English  churches,  were,  in  the  pro- 
gress 01  national  improvement,  incorpo- 
rated into  one  national  church,  before  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Catholicism. 
It  was,  however,  even  after  its  fall,  still 
the  Church  of  England;  and,  after  the 
Reformation,  it  was  no  other  than  the 
Church  of  England  liberated  from  its 
Popish  trammels,  from  adscititious  inno- 
vations, and  the  yoke  of  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Riamarch,  brother  to  John,  the  author 
of  the  lines  published  by  Bishop  Burgess, 
was  a  very  learned  man,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  Archbishop  of  St  David's. 
The  Pope's  spiritual  dominion  was  not 
acknowledged  in  Wales  until  some  time 
after  the  Norman  conquest.     The  Arch- 
bishop of  St  David's  and  his  sufiragan 
bishops  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
in  the  person  of  St.  Augustin  (the  monK) 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  continued  inde- 
pendent both  of  tne  Romish  and  of  the 
English  church  (which  latter  was  affected 
by  the  innovations  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  church  of  Rome  much  sooner  than 
the  Welsh)  until  the  time  of  Bernard,  the 
first  Norman  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who, 
at  the  instigation  of  Henry  I.  became 
suffragan  to  Canterbury.    John,  the  au- 
thor of  these  Latin  verses,  further  in. 
foims  us,  that  his  father,  the  archbishop, 
spent  five  years  in  study  in  the  different 
seminaries  and  colleges  m  Scotland,  and 
thirteen  in  Ireland,  both  those  countries 
being  famous  at  that  time   for  learned 
men,  and  consequently  much  resorted  to 
by  young  students  irom  Wales,  England, 
and  some  parts  of  the  continent    Daniel, 
another  brother  of  the  author  of  the 
verses,  was  archdeacon  of  Powys:  and 
prolnbly  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  Kerry,  in  Montgomery, 
shire,  has  ever  since  continued  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
David,  the  Welsh  patron  saint,  was  not 
canonized  till  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  all  our  Welsh  monasteries  (subject  to 
the  Pope)  were  also  founded  since  that 
erent 
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**  My  bane  and  antidote  aee  both 
before  me.*' 

IN  youth  to  pleasure  I  spread  sail, 
in  manhood  ran  before  the  gale 

Of  fortune  and  of  fame ; 
Yet  often  the  spontaneous  sigh 
Confessed  a  void  unknowing  wfaj, 

A  want  without  a  name. 

From  fame  or  fortune  nought  I  crave, 
Nor  will  be  theirs  nor  pleasure*s  slave 

For  all  the  world  can  give ; 
Few  are  my  wants,  my  wishes  few, 
Contentment  brightens  all  I  view. 

My  love  greets  all  that  live. 

I  toiled  and   climbed,   nor  knew   how 

change 
And  chance  with  misadventure  strange 

Earth's  policy  deride ; 
Nor  meditated  on  the  power 
Of  time,  that  undermines  each  hour 

Prosperity  and  pride. 

Man  was  not  bom  to  be  at  rest ; 
Enjoyment  fades  ere  half  possest. 

And  life  is  but  a  breath ; 
Yet  time  may  be  redeemed ;  a  friend 
Be  found,  that  shall  our  youth  attend. 

Manhood,  grey-hairs,  and  death. 

Year  follows  year,  and  one  by  one 
Strength,  gaiety,  and  speed  are  gone 

Till  I  am  left  forlorn 
To  ponder  on  life's  ebbing  stream, 
And  sigh  Thow  vainly !)  for  the  dream 

Of  youtn's  refulgent  mom. 

Though  gaiety,  strength,  speed  depart, 
Their  absence  withers  not  the  heart ; 

Wisdom  can  see  by  night; 
To  muse  is  not  to  be  alone. 
It  is  to  vialk  before  the  throne 

Among  the  sons  of  light. 

Pacing  the  church-yard  walks  alone, 
I  read  on  each  memorial  stone 

The  names  of  lon^-lost  friends ; 
And  hourly  heavier  is  the  load 
I  feebly  bear  along  the  road 

That  to  the  grave  descends. 

For  friends  or  kinsmen  shall  I  mourn, 
Envving  that,  never  to  return, 

They  went  to  Heaven  before? 
No ;  let  me  follow  where  they  trod, 
Hereafter  in  the  mount  of  God 

To  meet,  and  part  no  more. 

Dull  is  my  hearing,  dim  my  si^ht, 
Sad  is  the  day  and  drear  the  night. 

My  blood  creeps  slow  and  cold ; 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  all  are  fled, 
And  better  were  it  to  be  dead 

Than  scorned  for  being  old. 

Age  may  be  deaf,  or  lame,  or  blind, 
Yet  these  forbid  not  peace  of  mind, 
Nor  doud  the  mental  eye ; 


Death  was  the  penalty  for  bId  ; 
But  we  have  warranty  within 

That  souls  can  never  die. 
Distemper  spreads  through  everr  yeu. 
The  palsied  limb,  the  racldqg  paiiiy ' 

Spieak  dissolution  niph; 
What  hope^  what  comfort  shall  control 
The  pangs  of  a  departing  soul, 

Or  teach  me  how  to  die? 

Welcome  distemper,  welcome  pain. 
Ye  shake  the  prison,  break  the  chsiii^ 

And  set  the  spirit  free; 
A  gloom,  a  pang,  a  brief  delay. 
And  I  am  called  to  soar  away 

On  wings  of  ecstasy !  (X  H. 

SONNET  TO  ITALY. 

Dov'S,  Italia,  il  tuo  bniocio?    E  aciie 

tiservi  plTefo^ 

Tu  dell'  altrui?    Non  d,  slo  aeorgo 

Di  chi  t^offende  11  difensormenfero: 

Ambe  nemid  sono,  ambe  for  servi. 

Cosi  dunque  I'onor,  cosi  conservi 

Gli  avanzi  tu  del  glorioso  impeio  ? 
Cosi  al  Valor,  al  Valor  primiero 
Chi  a  te  fede  giur6,  la  fede  oaafiTYi  ? 

Or  va :  repudia  il  Valor  prisco^  e  apoHi 
L*  Ozio ;  e  fia  il  sangue,  i  gendtiy  e 

le  strida 
Nel  periglio  maggior  dormi  e  ripon  I 

Dormi,  adultera  vil !  finche  omirida 

Spada  ultrice  ti  svegli,  e  sonnacbiofla 

£  nuda  in  |>rBcdo  al  tuo  fodid  r 

ucdda !  Filicaia. 

TKAN8LATION. 

Where  is  thine  arm,  Ausonia?     Why 

prefers 
Thy  choice  another's  succour  ?  Well 

I  trow. 
Hostile  not  less  the  champion  than 

the  foe — 
Both  are  thy  foes,  both  were  thy 

homagers. 

Thus  guard'st  thou  the  green  wreath  of 

ancient  years, 
Which  whilom  circled  thine  imperial 

brow? 
Thus  is  it,  that  thine  heart  the  sacred 

vow. 
By  pristine  Valour  ple4ged  to  thee^ 

reveres  ? 

Go  then,  and  take  *mid  blood  and  teaa 

and  cries, 
Take  Sluggishness  for  Valour  as  tbj 

lord; 
Gob-omd  on  peril's  verge  thy  drairay 

eyes 

Gose,  vile  adoltress!  till  the  Tengeftdi 

sword 
Anmse  thee  from  thy  slnmbiout 

velries. 
All  naked  in  thy  minioii'k 

gored!  P.  W. 
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SPAIN. 

The  Madrid  Gazette,  of  the  24.th  of 
October,  contained  several  decrees,  which 
had  not  been  expected.  One  proclaimed 
a  partial  amnesty  to  the  Liberal  exiles; 
another  related  to  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  prescribed  the 
adoption  of  a  system  resembling  the  one 
which  prevails  in  France.  A  third  de- 
cree nominated  two  commissions,  formed, 
it  is  said,  of  honourable  and  enlightened 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  regu- 
lations of  the  corn-trade,  A  fourth  refer- 
red to  the  state  of  the  Police,  and  defined 
its  duties. 

Queen  Isabella  was  proclaimed  in  Ma- 
drid on  the  24th  Oct.  The  ceremony 
of  the  proclamation  lasted  three  days, 
during  which  the  strongest  demonstra- 
tions of  fidelity  and  attachment  were 
received  by  the  Regent  and  the  young 
Queen  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital.  The  disarming 
of  the  Royalist  Volunteers  took  place  on 
the  27th.  It  was  not  unattended  with 
resistance,  and  several  lives  were  lost  in 
consequence.  The  populace  themselves 
seem  to  have  vented  their  rage  against  the 
unpopular  militia,  by  attacking  and  put- 
ting to  death  all  the  Royalist  Volunteers 
who  ventured  on  that  day  singly  in  the 
streets,  in  the  dress  of  their  corps. 

The  civil  war  still  rages  in  the  north 
of  Spain;  and  with  yet  varying  success. 
J  Extinguished  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  Government  troops  in  one  district, 
or  kept  down  by  their  temporary  presence 
in  another,  the  spirit  of  revolt  flies  away 
to  other  quarters,  where  it  breaks  out 
with  fresh  vigour;  the  strife  has,  how- 
ever, been  chiefly  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Navarre  and  Biscay., 

Accounts  from  Bayonne  represent 
General  Saarsfield  to  have  entered  Ali- 
jiiiida  on  the  27th  uit.,  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded immediately  towards  Vittoria, 
w  hich  be  victoriously  entered  on  the  19th 
of  (Jctober.  The  Carlists  have  been  de- 
feated at  Santander,  where  a  Carlist 
division  attacked  the  town,  which  had  a 
pirri.^on  of  200  troops.  Upon  their  ap- 
proach, the  inhabitants  armed  themselves, 
joined  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  went 
out,  and  gave  them  battle,  defeating  the 
Carlist  chief  and  taking  all  the  officers 
]  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  two 
priests. 

The   French  papers  of  the  15th  and 

JGth  Nov.  contain  a  proclamation  of  Don 

Carlos,  j)urporting  to  have  been  issued  at 

\  alencia  de  Alcaiitam,  and  another  from 
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General  Quesada,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Old  Castile.  The  latter  breathes  of 
fierce  and  uncompromising  war,  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen  Regent's  friends,  against 
the  denounced  monks  and  their  supporters. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  civil  stri  fe,  which  has  unfortunately 
so  long  desolated  Portugal,  is  not  yet 
brought  to  a  termination.  According  to 
the  latest  accounts  the  Miguelite  army 
still  occupied  Santarem;  and  the  Con- 
stitutional forces  were  encamped  outside 
the  fortifications  of  that  town.  Miguel 
had  retired  to  Elvas.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Queen's  troops  had  marched  out 
of  the  capital,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Terceira  and  Count  Saldanha,  to  co- 
operate, with  the  view  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  rebels.  It  appears  that  on  the  2d 
Nov.  an  engagement  took  place  between 
the  Miguebtes  and  Don  Pedro's  troops, 
near  Alcacer  do  Sal,  in  which  the  latter 
were  tot^y  defeated,  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  men,  and  the  incapa- 
city of  the  Portuguese  commander. 
The  Miguelite  army,  according  to  the 
letter  of"  Birt,  Captain  of  Marines,"  to 
Admiral  Napier,  consisted  of  1500  men, 
and  was  commanded  by  Count  Lemos. 
He  made  an  attack  on  the  position  of 
Alcacer,  and  appears  to  have  been  well 
received  by  the  English  Marines,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Birt,  but  the  Por. 
tuguese  immediately  ran  away,  leaving 
the  English  to  escape  as  they  could. 
This  they  effected  with  the  loss  of  54 
men  ;  but  the  total  loss  of  the  Pedroites 
is  stated  at  800.  But  for  the  arrival  of 
Napier,  St.  Ubes  would  have  immediately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Count  Lemos. 

Pedro  is  rigidly  proceeding  with  the 
confiscation  of  church  property  where  it 
has  proved  obnoxious  to  his  cause.  The 
Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  com- 
posed entirely  of  Churchmen,  had  decreed 
the  abolition  of  two  extensive  monas- 
teries :  their  sacramental  plate  is  awarded 
to  poor  parishes,  their  books  to  the  pub- 
lic libranes,  their  furniture  to  the  civil 
and  military  hospitals ;  and  the  remainder 
of  their  possessions*  in  lands,  houses,  and 
money,  is  to  be  applied  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  works  of  piety. 

POLAND. 

Accounts  from  Warsaw  state,  that 
some  thousands  of  Poles,  who  were  pri- 
soners of  war  in  Prussia,  and  who  had 
been  forced  by  the  Prussian  Government 
to  return  to  Poland  under  a  promise  of 
an  amnesty,  had  been  sent  by  the  Rus- 
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sians  to  work  in  chains  in  the  ship-yards 
of  Cronstadt  Five  hundred  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  —  many  of  whom 
were  noblemen — were  inhumanly  flogged 
for  several  days  together,  because  they 
refused  to  work  on  Sunday.  Prince 
Sanguszko,  a  Pole  of  high  character,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  work  in  'chains 
in  the  mines  for  life,  having  requested 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  confess  be- 
fore he  set  out  upon  his  march  to  Siberia, 
was  told  that  he  could  have  only  a  Greek 
priest,  for  that  he  was  no  longer  any  thing 
but  a  serf,  and  a  serf  could  profess  no 
other  religion  than  that  of  his  master. 

AI^GIERS. 

The  French  colony  of  Algiers  appears 
to  be  rapidly  improving;  for  the  import 
duties,  which  in  1830  produced  but  5910/. 
last  year  produced  25,470/.  This  revenue 
is  derived  from  a  small  import  duty  of  4 
per  cent,  if  imported  under  the  French  or 
Algerine  flag,  and  of  8  per  cent,  if  by  a 
foreign  flag.  The  value  of  iroports  under 
the  British  was  last  year  32,500/. !  they 
were  exported  from  our  possessions  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

TURKEY. 

The  aflPairs  of  Turkey  are  exciting 
much  attention  throughout  Europe,  and 


it  is  clear  from  all  communications  con- 
cerning it,  that  that  unhappy  empire  is 
falling  to  pieces>  The  Sultan  is  no  more 
than  a  very  humble  vassal  of  Russia,  and 
he  is  described  as  exhausting  his  treasury 
in  offering  presents  to  his  imperial  master. 
In  almost  all  the  provinces  there  are  in- 
surrections, which  the  Porte  cannot  re- 
press ;  and  Mehemet  All  not  only  lefuses 
to  pay  the  Syrian  tribute  agreed  upon  at 
the  last  peace,  but  ventures  to  remonstrate 
loudly  with  the  Sultan  for  Ms  alltanoe 
with  Russia,  and  demands  fresh  cessions 
of  Asiatic  provinces,  to  guard  the  Faithfid 
against  further  aggressions  from  Ihe  North. 
Russia  has  an  army  of  40,000  men,  in  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Balkan,  and  has 
already  taken  the  newly  raised  WallacduMi 
regiments  into  her  service  as  part  of  the 
Russian  army. 

UNITED  STATES. 

A  party,  in  New  York,  have  been 
endeavouring  to  organize  sodetiea  to 
effect  the  immediate  abolition  of  slaTery 
iu^the  United  States.  The  Southerners 
are  exerting  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  project,  and  have  succeeded  in  pie- 
venting  a  meeting  of  the  Abolitionuts, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
2nd  of  October. 


DOMESTIC    OCCURRENCES. 


VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  appears  from  a  return  of  the  **  Coun- 
ty Rates  of  England  and  Wales  from 
1821  to  1832,"  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  counties  the  charges  for  "  pri- 
soners" and  '•  prosecutions**  have  swelled 
enormously,  and  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner within  the  last  six  years,  while  those 
for  ''bridges and  repairs" have  exhibited  a 
more  frequent  reduction,  or  have  in  most 
instances  (though  of  course  not  in  all) 
remained  stationary.  In  Middlesex,  the 
sum-total  of  county- rates,  which  was 
39,893/.  in  1822,  was,  in  1832,  77,772/., 
of  which  increase  the  greater  portion,  viz. 
about  20,000/.  of  annual  charge,  has  sprung 
up  since  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1830.  In  Nottinghamshire,  the  increase 
has  been  from  7,600/.  to  12,500/. ;  in  Glou- 
cester,  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/. ;  Essex, 
from  9000/.  to  13,000/.;  Dorset,  from 
6000/.  to  1 1,000/. ;  Derby,  from  5000/.  to 
16,000/.  ;  Buckinghamshire,  from  9000/. 
to  15,000/.;  York,  West  Riding,  from 
39,000/.  to  49,000/.  But  everjr  where, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Devon 
(where,  us  in  a  few  other  counties,  there 
has  been  a  dimiimtion  of  the  county- 
rate),  the  same  lamentable  feature  is  dis- 
covered,— viz.  a  rise  in  that  class  of  ex- 
penditure which  is  connected  in  any  man- 


ner with  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

There  is  no  town  in  the  kingdom  where 
the  march    of  improvement  has    made 
more  gigantic  strides  than  Birmingham, 
and  although  occasionally  we  may  ques- 
tion the  taste  of  those  who  planned  tnemy 
the  projectors  are  entitled  to  general  com- 
mendation.    The  new  Town  Hall  is  in 
itself  unrivalled,  and  the  whole  structure 
reflects  the  highest  credit   on   Messrs. 
Hansom  and  Welch,  the  architects.    •  The 
new  Market  House  is  also  on  the  vei^ 
of  completion.      Stone  or  highly  orna- 
mented stuccoed  buildings  are  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  dingy  miserable  houses 
that  formerly  lined  the  streets,  in   the 
principal  of  which  (New-street)   a  new 
Grammar-school  is  about  to  rise,  at  an  out- 
lay, it  is  said,  of  nearly  50SXX\L     Bir- 
mingham is  also  extending  itself  in  an 
equal  proportion  with  London.     The  es- 
tate of  Lord  Calthorpe,  situated  at  Bdfip- 
baston,  is  in  itself  a  town  of  no  inconsi- 
derable magnitude.     The  annual  rentel 
of  that  estate  now  considerably  exceeds 
the  sum  paid  for  its  purchase  not  many 
years  back.     The  population  of  Birming- 
ham may  be  fairly  estimated  at  150,000^ 
and  it  amounted  only  to  50^205  in  the 
year  1781.  At  that  period  there  were  only 
8,382  houses;  the  number  is  now  nc»riy 
trebled. 
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Incendiarism. — It  is  lamentable  that 
agricultural  destruction  by  this  crime 
continues  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  such  a  mystery  thrown 
over  this  extraordinary  but  prevailing 
practice,  that  even  the  utmost  vigilance 
cannot  at  present  discover  its  origin  or  its 
object,  upon  anything  like  a  rational 
ground.  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  Wilts  have  been  particularly 
distinguished  by  these  disgraceful  trans- 
actions.  A  meeting  of  the  proprietors 

and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  hundred  of 
Gallow,  Norfolk,  was  lately  held  at  Fa- 
kenham,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  put  a  stop  to  the  recurrence  of 
incendiarism.  Lord  Charles  Townshend 
took  the  chair,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  for  entering  into  a  subscription 
and  otherwise  effecting  the  object  of  the 
meeting. — The  Magistrates  of  the  North- 
ern Division  of  Wilts  have  also  held  a 
meeting  on  the  subject,  and  resolved  to 
use  the  utmost  vigilance,  regardless  of 
trouble  or  expense,  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice. 

A  cave  has  been  discovered  within  the 
Nash  Hocks,  near  Presteignt  in  Radnor- 
shire, on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  some  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  plain.  The  descent  from 
the  entrance  is  twenty  feet,  the  roof  full 
thirty.  The  dimensions  may  be  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference;  but  the 
immense  size  and  number  of  pillars  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  eye  to  ascertain 
the  exact  admeasurement.  This  natural 
curiosity  consists  in  the  petrified  pillars, 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by 
dripping  from  the  ceiling  or  roof.  From 
the  length  of  time  nature  has  been  per- 
forming her  work,  many  of  them  are  at 
least  six  feet  round  at  the  top.  They 
reach  to  the  floor,  and  have  become  per- 
fect pillars  of  stone,  appearing  like  in- 
verted cones ;  others  are  like  icicles.  The 
rocks  are  situated  between  the  Hill  Gar- 
raway  Mountains,  near  the  river  Enwell ; 
where  the  remains  of  the  ever-memorable 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  are  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  of  his  late  relative,  Colonel 
Foley.  It  was  here,  in  the  midst  of  ca- 
taracts and  the  wildest  picturesque  sce- 
nery, that  this  great  lawyer  and  legislator 
rested  from  the  fatigues  of  his  profession. 

The  church  of  Orchestoti  St.  George, 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  has  been  re- 
opened, after  having  undergone  a  consi- 
derable alteration.  The  commodious  and 
elegant  appearance  of  this  ancient  church, 
which  is  completely  restored,  excites  gi'eat 
admiration.  The  east  and  west  windows 
are  of  stained  glass,  beautifully  got  up  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Edwards,  of  Oxford. 

Oct.  7.     The  first  stone  of  an  obelisk 


to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Su- 
therland was  laid  by  Richard  Mountford, 
Esq.  of  Shiffnal,  in  the  presence  of  a  nu- 
merous company  of  spectators,  on  the 
summit  of  Lilkshall  Hill,  co.  Salop. 
The  obelisk  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, and  will  consist  of  a  bold  pedestal 
with  four  wings,  fifteen  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  entablature ;  from  the  pedestal, 
and  on  an  appropriate  plinth,  rises  the 
shaft  of  the  obelisk  fifty-five  feet  high, 
making  a  total  of  seventy  feet  to  the  apex 
of  the  shaft.  A  wolf  couchant,  carved  in 
stone,  will  ornament  each  wing,  and  the 
inscription  will  be  placed  on  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  pedestal.  The  erection  of 
this  monument  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenantry  of  the  late  Duke,  and  when 
completed  it  will  form  an  interesting  and 
conspicuous  object  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

Oct,  31.  The  Bp.  of  London  conscr 
crated  the  new  chapel  lately  erected  at 
Laytonstone,  Essex,  and  afterwards  deli- 
vered a  most  impressive  discourse.  The 
chapel  has  been  erected  wholly  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Cotton, 
two  zealous  friends  of  the  church,  were 
most  forward  in  contributing  largely  both 
their  time  and  money  in  the  good  work. 

Nov,  10.  The  extensive  factory  of 
Messrs.  Mills  and  Travis,  at  Shaw,  near 
Oldham,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  destroy- 
ing property  to  the  amount  of  20,000/. 


LONDON   AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  taken 
measures  for  extending  the  threepenny 
post  to  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
General  Post-office,  including  the  follow- 
ing post  towns: — Stanmore,  Edge  ware, 
Bamet,  Hounslow,  Southall,  Waltham- 
cros,  Romford,  Bromley,  Footscray,  Croy- 
don, and  Kingston,  to  all  which  places 
there  will  be  a  threepenny  post  delivery 
twice  a  day  (except  Footscray  and  Wal- 
tham-cross,  which  will  have  one  delivery 
only)  in  addition  to  the  general  post  deli- 
very. 

The  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  in 
London,  have  refused  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Municipal  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  alleging  that  "the 
known  and  lawful  manner  of  inquiry  into 
the  misconduct  of  a  Corporation,  or  into 
the  improper  exercises  of  its  franchises, 
is  by  Information  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  can  only  be  granted  upon 
some  specific  charge,  or  to  redress  some 
specific  grievance."  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
and  Mr  W.  R.  Rennell,  whose  opinions 
have  been  taken  upon  the  subject,  agree 
that  <*  the  King  cannot  administer  justice, 
except  in  his  Courts,  and  by  his  Judges 
duly  established:*'— *' that  by  the  com- 
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mon  law,  which  is  the  right  of  the  sub- 
ject, no  man  can  be  compelled  to  disclose 
any  matter  that  may  expose  himself  to 
peril,  except  in  a  due  course  of  justice : 
It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  the 
Crovm  cannot  appoint  Commissioners  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  disclo- 
sures of  any  kind."  These  eminent  bar- 
risters are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  Mer. 
chant  Taylors*  Company  cannot  properly 
be  called  a  Municipal  Corporation. 

Nov.  2.  An  extraordinary  high  tide 
occmTed,  the  river  Thames  rising  to  a 
greater  height  than  has  been  known  for 
several  years,  occasioned  by  the  North- 
east winds.  The  time  of  high  water  at 
London  Bridge  was  fixed  at  53  minutes 
past  three,  but  the  tide  continued  flowing 
till  five,  long  before  which  the  low  lands 
and  streets  near  the  river  were  under  wa- 
ter. Several  granaries  and  cellars  at  Ko- 
therhithe  were  overflowed,  and  upwards 
of  200  quarters  of  corn  were  injured. 
Wapping  High-street  was  for  some  time 
under  water,  and  boats  were  necessary  to 
convey  passengers.  Bank-side,  Holland- 
street,  the  lower  part  of  the  Strand, 
Abingdon-street,  Stangate,  Lambeth,  and 
Vauxhall,  were  completely  inundated  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet. 

Nov.  4.     The    St.    Simonians  having 
sent  a  mission  to  this  country,  where 
they  have  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  in  propagating  their  peculiar  opi- 
nions, this  evening  M.  Fontana,  a  priest 
of  the  above  politico-religious  sect,  ap- 
peared, according  to  public  notice,  at  the 
Burton  Rooms,  Burton-crescent,  to  con- 
secrate a  church  wherein  to  promulgate 
the   St.  Simonian  doctrines.     He  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the 
spot,  and  stated  that  he  should  appear 
there  every  fifteen  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  expounding  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
After  which,  Mr.  Detrosier  (having  first 
disclaimed  belonging  to  the  sect)  read  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  head  of 
the  St.  Simonians  at  Paris,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries who  were  engaged  in  prbgagat- 
ing  their  doctrines  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  detailing  the  sufferings 
and  persecutions  and  adventures  they  had 
encountered  in  their  progress.     M.  Fon- 
tana then  said  that  his  situation  of  Chief 
of  the  St.  Simonian  Church  in  London, 
gave  him  the  power  of  naming  as  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  new  fraternity  any  of 
those  around  them  who  sympathized  with 
St.  Simonian  ideas,  to  whom  be  was  ready 
to  explain  both   his  public  and  private 
conduct.    M.  Prati,  LL.  D.  delivered  an 
oration  in  iuvour  of  St.   Simonianism, 
after  which  a  female    Southcotian   ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  praise  ot  Johanna 
Soutbcote  and    her  writings. — Another 
meeting  was  aiiiiounced  for  that  night 


fortnight.    A  collecti(m  was  made  at  the 
doors,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

Nov.  15.  Mr.  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish 
Consul  at  Paris  in  1822,  obtained  a  yer- 
diet  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
against  an  Agent  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  London,  for  146,0001.  part  of 
money  advanced  by  him  to  assist  the  Gro- 
veniment  of  the  Cortes  at  the  time  of  Uie 
French  invasion.  The  defendant  has  the 
money  in  his  possession,  and  only  refused 
payment  untu  authorized  duly  to  dis- 
charge the  claim. 

Nov.  16.  Mr.  Cohen,  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Brighton  Guardian^  was 
sentenced  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
to  six  months*  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  50/.  and  to  find  sureties  tor  good  be- 
haviour for  three  years,  for  the  publica- 
tion in  his  paper  of  a  libel,  having  the 
tendency  **"  to  set  the  lower  orders  against 
the  higher,  to  incite  the  people  to  acts  of 
incendiarism,  and  te  bring  the  Magistrates 
of  Sussex  into  contempt." 

A  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  Assessed  Taxes,  has 
lately  been  manifested  in  the  metropolis; 
and  numerous  associations  have  been 
formed  for  their  total  abolition.  Notices 
of  Exchequer  Processes  have  been  served 
on  several  persons  residing  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James,  under  the  Act  of  the 
43d  of  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  for  obstructing 
the  collectors  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  which  subiects  each  of  them  to 
a  penalt)[  of  50/. — Thirteen  persons  were 
selected  in  the  Holbom  district  who  had 
refused  to  pay  Assessed  Taxes,  and  who 
had  made  themselves  the  most  promi- 
nent as  members  of  associations  to  resist 
payfaient.  Of  the  thirteen,  five  paid  their 
taxes,  costs,  and  poundage,  on  being  ap- 
plied to,  and  three  promised  at  once  to 
pay.  This  process  appears  to  have  almost 
broken  up  the  spirit  of  combined  resist- 
ance. 

An  enterprising  individual  of  the  name 
of  Perkins,  has,  at  an  expense  of  100,000/. 
erected  a  Cattle  Mart  in  the  Loner  Road^ 
Islington^  which    occupies    22  acres   of 
ground,  and  is  supported  by  244  Doric 
columns ;  with  the  view  of  abating  the 
public  nuisance  so  long  existing  in  Smith- 
field.     There  are  ample  accommodations 
for  4,000  beasts,  40,000  sheep,  and  calves 
and  pigs  in  proportion.  The  market  com- 
prises every  requisite  oflice ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  erect  abattoirs,  for  slaughtering 
cattle  of  every  description,  in  which  per- 
sons mav  either  be  accommodated  with 
private  slaughter-houses,  or  have  the  ani- 
mals slaughtered  under  appointed  inspec- 
tors, at  a  certain  fixed  and  moderate  rate  : 
so  that  all  the  expcnce,  inconvenience,  and 
mischietj  arising  from  the  present  mode. 
of  driving  the  cattle  through  the  crowded 
streets  on  the  market- day,  may  be  avoided. 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

DauRY  Lane. 

Oct.  30.  A  new  melodrama,  called 
Prince  I^  Boo^  the  scene  of  which  was 
laid  in  the  Pelew  Islands,  was  produced. 
The  music,  by  Lee,  was  pleasing,  and  the 
scenery,  by  Stan  field,  was  remarkably 
splendid,  which  added  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  piece,  othenvise  dramatically 
uninteresting. 


CovENT  Garden. 
Nov,  20.  A  new  opera,  adapted  from 
the  French,  by  Mr.  Planche,  was  brought 
forward,  by  the  name  of  Gustavus  the 
Third, — the  masked  ball  at  which  the 
Swedish  monarch  was  slain  being  the 
principal  feature  of  the  plot.  It  was  pro- 
duced in  a  costly  and  brilliant  style, — the 
dresses  and  scenery  being  of  the  most  gor- 
geous description,  and  perhaps  the  piece 
owed  its  success  more  to  these  qualifi- 
cations than  to  any  dramatic  excellence. 


PROMOTIONS,   PREFERMENTS,    &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Oct.  '![).  C^pt.  the  Hon.  Henry  DuDCHn,C.B.; 
D<tiiic  J.ine,  wife  of  Sir  Huch  D^tlrymple  Hiimil- 
ii>ii,  o»  Noitlj  Berwick  and  Bargenv,  Bart.; 
I>in)e  Henrietta,  wife  of  Sir  James  Fetgussou, 
of  K:ikenari,  Birr..;  Dame  Adainina,  wife  of  Sir 
Joliii  D.ti-yii.ple,  t,f  Oxeii''oid,  Bart. ;  and  Mary, 
wife  of  Jameb  Dundas,  or  Dundas,  cmj.  tUe  bro- 
tlier  and  sisters  of  Robert  Earl  of  Caniperdown, 
to  liave  the  b.ime  title  ai.d  precedency  as  the 
ciiiidren  uf  ait  Earl  of  tlie  Uinied  Kin(>doin. 

John  Macplierson  Grant,  esq.  to  be  Secretary 
to  iiis  M.ijesty's  Legation  at  M-idrid. 

Nov.  '2.  Alex.  Hou!>toun,  Clerk,  of  Baads, 
Editiburah,  late  Hector  of  Hartley  Maudit,  Hiints, 
to  use  tl)e  surname  and  arms  of  Douglas,  of  BiUids, 
III  (oinpltance  with  the  direction  of  his  graad- 
f.itiier,  the  late  Alexander  Dougla^,  of  Baads. 

Nov.  5.     Knigliied,  Lirut.Geti.  Pnineas  Riall. 

Nov.  8.  Sinh  Foot,  Major  G»o.  E.  Jones  to  be 
Lieut.  Col. — Capt.  L.  A.  Dunne,  to  be  Major. 

Nov.  15.  4th  Light  Dragoons,  Lieut.  Col- John 
Scoit,  to  be  Lieut.  Col.  Coldittreain  Guards,  Capt. 
J.  D.  Rawdon,  to  be  C-pt.  and  Lieut.-Ci>l. 

Nov.  22.  Lord  Howard  de  Waldeo,  to  be  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon,  Sir  Edw.  Croin> 
vftW  Dtsbrowe  to  Stockholm,  and  Loid  W.  Rus. 
&rll  to  Stutgard. 

Commauder  Ross,  (recently  returned  from  a 
voyane  of  diMOvcry  in  the  polar  jt-gious,)  Post 
Captain,  and  to  command  the  Victory. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  Williams,  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Faocouit,  Preb.  in  Lincoln  Catti. 
Dr.  Lewellen,  Preb.  in  Brecon  Cath. 
Kev.  J.  Williams,  Preb.  of  Llauartlmey,  co.  Carm. 
Rev.  M.  Bagnel,  Balliniemple  R.  co.  Tipperary. 
R-v.  T.  Bisslaud,  Hartley  Afaudit  R.  Hants. 
Rev.  A.  Biiller,  Mary  Tavy  R.  Devon. 

R^v. Bulgers.  Strcatley  V.  Berks. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Clark,  East  Farndon  R.  co.  Northam. 

Rev.T.  S.  C.  Clark,  Egloshaile  V.  Cornwall. 

Jttv.  T.  Coinmeline,  Ciaverdou  V.  Warwick. 

Rev.  J.  Delafield,  Torrington  V.  Sussex. 

Rev.  E.  Dix.  Iruro  P.  C.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Du-iautoy,  Exton  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  C.  Erie,  Hardwick  R.  Bucks. 

Rev.  C.  Griffith,  Talachddu  l\.  Brecon,  Wales. 

liev.  E.  He.bert,  Killarney  R.  Ireland. 

Kev.  W.  Hoc  ken,  Endilian  R.  Cornwall. 

Kev.  J.  Hodgson,  Hartburu  V.  Northumberland. 

Rev.  J.  Hooper,  Kingweston  R.  Somerset. 

R  V.  II.  Howarth,  Mepershall  R.  Beds. 

Rev.  (i.  \V.  L^mpr^y,  Ballintemple  R,  Wicklow. 

Kev.  L.  L^tliam,  Ainpiicy  St.  Maiy  P.C.  Glouc. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lewellin,  Lampeter  V.  Wales. 

Rev.  1  inlay  M'Plietsou,  to  the  Church  at  Tober- 

inoi  y,  isl.md  of  Mull. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Marlyn,  Liflou  R.  Devon. 


Rev.  W.  Master,  Bucknell  R.  Oxford. 

Rev.  J.  Mayors,  Kilbrige  R.  Bute. 

Rev.  J.  Moleswo'th,  Redruth  R.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  F.  More,  More  and  Shelve  R.  Salop. 

Rev.  G.  Moore,  Blessington  R.  co.  Wicklow. 

Rev.  M.  Morgan,  Tubber  P.C.  co.  Wicklow. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Mor^head,  Kelly  R.  Devour 

Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilvie,  Duloe  V.  Cornwall, 

Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  St.  Thomas's  Don.  Southwark. 

Rev.  J.  Sevier,  Hasfield  R.  GloucesterNhire. 

Rev.  J.  Shillibet-r,  Stokc-Doyle  R.  co.  North"pton. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Tottenham,  Rossory  R.  co.  Fermanagh. 

Rev.  W.  Turner,  Fishbourne  R.  Sussex. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Twisleton,  Whitnash  R.  Warwick. 


Chaplains. 

Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  to  his  Majesty's  Household 

at  Kensington  Palace. 
Rev.  D.  B.  Leonard,  to  Lord  Western. 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  and    Rev.  J.  Gregory,  to   the 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Robinson,  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 
Rrv.  H.  Clissold,  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Rev.  W.  Orger,  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Wilson. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Koapp,  to  Mr.  Sherifif  Harmer. 


Civil  Preferments. 

Rev.   Dr.  Jenkin.%  Master  of  Balliol,   to  be    a 

Delegate  of  the  Oxford  UniverMty  Press. 
Mr.  Spurier,  to  be  Law  Professor  at  King's  Coll. 
Sir  D.  K.  Saodford,   Professor   of  Greek,  to  be 

Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 
N.  Clarke,  e>q.  to  be  Recoider  of  Walsall,  vice 

his  late  father. 
£.  D.  Brockman,  esq.  to  be  Recorder  of  Folke* 

stone,  vice  J.  C.  Lawson,  esq. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Tate,  to  be  Second  Master  of  Oakham 

School. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct.  I4.     At  Branston  Hall,  near  Lincoln,  the 

wife  of  the  Hon.  Alex.  Leslie  Melville,  a  >on. 

S4.  At  Leigh  House,  Wilu,  the  ludj  of  Sir  Thos. 

Fellowes,  a  son. -33.  Lady  Phillimore,  a  son. 

^The  wife  of  R.   G.  Badcock,  esq.  banker,  of 

Taunton,  a  dau. 26.  At  the  Vicarage  Taipiu, 

Cheshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Dudley  Ryder, 

a  sou. 87.  At  Woolstone  House,  co.  Somerset, 

the  wife  of  the  Rev   H.  Bennett,  a  son. 88. 

In  Hertford-street,  May  fair,  the  wife  of  Maj.  the 

Hon.  Geo.  Keppel,  M.P.  a  dau. 29.  In  Eaton- 

sq.  the  Lady  Agnes  Byng,  a   dau. At  Bisham 

Cottage,  Berks,  Lady  Hmrich,  a  dau. 30.  At 

the  Pnory,  Conisbro  ,  the  wife  of  Geo.  Ramsden, 

esq.  a  son. At  the  Rectory,  Uplowman,  the 

wif^  of  the  Rev.    S.  Pidsley,   a  dau. 31.  At 

Sutton  Hall,  near  Tlnr»k,  the  wife  of  the  Kov.  C. 

Johnstone,  a  son. At  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh, 

the  laOy  of  Sir  John  P.  Orde,  Bart,  a  dau. 
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Births  and  Marriages, 


[Nov. 


Lately.    At  Herbertshire,   wifp  of  the  Hon. 

Lieut.-CoI.  Aberciomby,  a  daa. At  MarUtow, 

the  lady  of  Sir  R.  Lopes,  Bart.  M.P.  a  soo. 

The  lady  of  Sir  Fr.  Lynch  Blosse,  a  son, At 

Aqualate,   Staffordshire,   the  lady    of  Sir  T.   F. 

Bougiiey.  Bart,  a  dau. At  Rotherfield    Park, 

Hants,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Scott,  esq.  M.P.   a  sob. 

Nov.  1.     At  the   Rookery,    Roehampton,   the 

wife  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  Massey,  a  dau. a.  At 

Hutton  Hdll,  CO.  York,  the  wife  of  John  Swann, 

ejq.  a  dau. 3.  At  Elwill  HouNe,  Devon,  the 

wife  of  John  Baufield,  esq.  a  dau. At  Paris, 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Browning,  a  soo.  4.  At  Tor  Ab- 
bey, Somerset,  the  wife  of  H.  G.  Gary,  esq.  a  son. 

5.  At  North  End  House,  Hants,  the  wife  of 

Major  H.  D.  Campbell,  a  dau. 7.  At  Wey- 
mouth, the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  M'NaRhten,  a  dau. 

^At  Axminsier,   the  wife   of  Col.  R.  Hetzler, 

C.B.  8  dau. 8.  At  Oakland),  the  wife  of  the 

Rev.  T.   Phillpotts.  a  dau. In  Moutague-pl. 

the  wife  of  S.  R.  Bosanquet,  esq.   a   son. At 

Down  Place,  Berks,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Went- 

worth   Bowyer,  a  dau 9.    At  Torpoint,  the 

wife  of  Capt.  Rodoey  Shannon,  R.N.  a  dau. 

10.  In  Montagu-square,  the  wife  of  Mmj.  Wiilock, 

of  twins,  a  son  and  dau. At  Castle  Hill,  the 

lady  Eliz.  Courtenay,  a  son. At  Brighton,  the 

wife    of   the    Rev.  8.  E.   Forster,  a  son. ^At 

Blackley,  Lanrasiiire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edw. 

Weigall,  a  son. 14.  At  Sandon  H*ll,  Stafford- 

shire,  the  Lady  Louisa  Fortesque,  a  dau. 15. 

In  Montague-square,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Rose  H, 

Fuller.  R.N.  a  son. 16.  At  Harleston, Norfolk, 

the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Sewell,  a  son. 17. 

At  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tho. 

Sikes,  a  dau. 18.  At  Bioadmayne,  the  wife  of 

the  Rev.  F.  Urquhart,  a  son. 22.  At  Sydling 

House.  Dorset,   Lady  Blackwood,  a  son. In 

the  Close  of  Sarum,  the  wife  of  R.  Brouncker, 
esq.  of  Boveridge  House,  Cranboroe,  Dorset,  a  dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept.  26.  At  the  Palace  Chapel,  Malta,  Gerard 
Baillie  Hamilton,  Lieut.  Royal  Fusileers,  son  of 
the  late  Arcbd.  Baillie  Hamilton,  to  Augusta,  4th 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Anderson  Morshead,  of 
Widey-court,  Devon. 

Oct.  15.  At  Cromarty  House,  Scotland,  A.  G. 
Graham,  esq.  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guards, 

to  Nancy,  dau.   of  the  late  F.  Graham,  esq. 

17.  At  Walton-on-the-hill,  Surrey,  James  Ren- 
shaw,  esq.  of  Conuaught-sq.  Hyde-park,  to  Mary 
Anna,  eldest  dau.   of  the   Rev.  Sam.   Bennett, 

D.D.  Rector  of  Walton. 19.  At  St.  James's, 

London,  Lady  Georgiana  Paget,  dau.  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey  and    the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 

to  Lord  Crofton. 21.  At  Marylebone  church, 

Capt.  P.  Sanderson,  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  Edgell,  Union-place,   RrgeutVpark. 

/^t  Mottram,  in  Longdendale,  the  Rev.  R  B. 

Aspland,  of  Bristol,  to  Jane,  4th  dau.  of  R.  Hib- 
bert,  esq.  of  Godley,  co.  Chester. 22.  At  Clif- 
ton, Capt.  T.  de  la  Condamine,  third  son  of  the 
late  John  de  la  Condamine,  e.sq.  Advocate-Gene« 
ral  of  Guernsey,  to  Janet  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late 

W.   Agnew,  esq. At  Mamhead,    Devonshire, 

the  Hon.  John  Sinclair,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Caithness,  to  Maria  Petronella,  3d  dau.  of 

the  late  John  Church,  esq. At  Leghorn,  John 

Wilson  Pillans,  esq.  of  Trieste,  to  Jane  Davidson, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  E.  S.  Brough- 

ton,  of  Rossend  Castle,  co.  Fife. At  Great 

Yarmouth,  the  Rev.  Mark  Waters,  to  Katherine 

Maria,  youngest  dau  of  Isaac  Preston,  esq. 

S3.  At  Kensington,  the  Rev.  Francis  Dawson, 
Preb.  of  Canterbury,  to  Alice,  only  dau.  of  WaU 

ter  Weldon,  esq.  of  Notting  Hill-sq. At  Stoke, 

Surrey,  William,  second  .son  of  Rear-Adm.  Pres- 
ton, of  Askam  Bryan,  co.  York,  to  Hamilla  Mary, 
yonngest  dau.  of  James  Mangles,  esq.  M.P.  of 

Woodbridge. ^At  Wellingborough,  co.  N'pion, 

the  Rev.  R.  Jarratt,  of  Halifax   to  Caroline,  fifth 

dau.  of  Adam   Corrie,  esq. Z4.  At  Cheriton 

Bishop,  W.  a.  Rickman,csq.  of  Soutttsea,  Hants, 
to  Ursula  West,  second  dau.  of  the  Ki-v.  J. 
Tothill,  Rector  of  Hitti.slngh.  Devon. '2^.  At 


Sidmouth,  Commander  Alfr^  Matthews,  TL.'S.  to 
Eiuily  Rosetta,  dau.  of  the  Ute  Rev.  J.  Bernard. 
At  Fulham,  Fred.  Green,  esq.  of  Twicken- 
ham, to  Pauline  Anne,  eldest  da«.  of  the  late 
H.  Fred.  Horneman,  esq.  his  Danish  Majesty's 
Consul  General  in  London.^^-88.  At  South 
Stoneham,  Hants,  Chas.  Badham,  M.D.  to  Caro- 
line, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Edw. 

Jameit    Foote. At    Edinburgh,   the    Rrr.  A. 

L6ckhart  Gordon,  to  Belinda  Jane,  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  A.  Dunbar,  Scots  Fusileers.— —The 
Rev.  R.  W.  K.  Wood,  of  L\ttle  Bowden,  N'ploo. 
sliire,  to    Mary  Henrietta,  second  daa.  or  the 

Rev.   John    Fisher,    of  Wavendon. At  All 

Souls,  Marylebone,  John  Wood,  esq.  of  Horto* 
Hall,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  to  Annis  Eliz.  dan.  of 

J.    Hardy,   esq.   M.P. At  Wath.  Lieat.*Col. 

Ashworth,  to  Harriet,  only  dau.  of  Sir  Belling[- 

ham  Graham,  Bart. ^At  Topsham,  Capt.  W.  T. 

D'Urban,  son  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  B.  D'Urhan,  to 
Mary  Eliz.  Stewart,  only  child  of  tlie  late  Stun. 

Mitchell,  esq.  of  Newport.  Devonshire. »l.  At 

Water  Millock,  UUeswater,  the  Rev.  H.  V.  El- 
liott, to  Julia  Anne,  dau.  of  J.  Marshall,  esq. 
— ^At  Marshfield,  Glouc.  Thos.  Smith,  esq.  of 
Hill  House,  Hambledon,  Hants,  to  Matilda,  Sd 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  Denison,  esq.  M.P.  of  Ossinfc- 
ton,  Notts. At  Ripon,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamil- 
ton, to  Ellen,  dau.  of  Tho.  Mason,  esq.  of  Copt 
Hewick. 

Lately.  At  St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  Crofton  Tho. 
Vandeleur,  esq.  .')4th  Reg.  to  Eliz.  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Kt.  of  Kerry. 

At  Croydon,  Lieut.-Col.  Von  Graevell,  7th 

Prussian  Lancers,  to  Frances,   dau.   of  the  Rev. 

J.  L.  Chirol. ^The  Rev.  Tho.  Leach  Tovey,  to 

Louisa  May,  2d  dan.  of  J.  Pyrke,  esq.  of  Dean 
Hall,  Gloucestershire. 

Noo.  1.  At  Cambeiwell,  J.  Moore,  esq.  Bf  J>. 
of  .Cardiff,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late  K.  Puo- 

kle,  esq. 2.  At   Bridlington,    Yorkshire,   H. 

Boynton,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  H.  Boynton,  Bt. 
to  Louisa,  yonngest  dau.  of  Walter  Strickiand, 

esq.  of  Cokethorpe  PaTk,Oxfbrdsh. 5.  AtMa- 

dron,  Cornwall,  J.  Peel,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  eld. 
son  of  R.  Peel,  esq.  of  Wyndboume  House,  co. 
Lancaster,  to  Ann,  dau.  of  Tho.  Peel,  esq.  of  Pen- 
zance.  At  Marylebone  church,  Capt.  J.  T.  Tkl- 

bot,  R  N.  to  Christian,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  W, 

Kidd,  esq. -6.  At  Ippoltitts,  Lieut.-Col.  Sbawe* 

to  Jane  Grace,  second   dau.  of  P.  Harvey  Lo- 

ve\l,  esq  of  Cole  Park,  Wilts. ^At  LWerpool,  H. 

W.  Yeoman,  esq.  to  Maria  Agnes  Augusta,  Sd 
dau.    of  Major    Crosse,    of  Ovall's   St.    Cross, 

Herts. 7.  At  Hampstead,  J.  Heron  Maxwell, 

esq.  2d  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart» 
to  Caroline,  sixth  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Montgomerie 

Stewart,  and  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. — 

Rich.  Robertson,  esq.  to  J6sepha  Mary,  eldest  d«. 
of  the  Rev.  W.  St.   Andrew  Vincent,   Preb.    of 

Chichester,  and  Vicar  of  Bolney. Rev.  H.  E. 

Manning,  Rector  of  Lavington,  Sussex,  to  Caro- 
line, 3d  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Sargent. ^At 

Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  J.  De  Coarcy  O'Orady,  of 
Kilbally  Owen,  co.  Limerick,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of 

J.  Peel,  esq.  of  Burton-on-Trent. 19.  At  Gres- 

ford,  Randle  Wilbraham,  jun.  esq.  to  Sibella, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Egerton,  esq.  of  6re». 

field   Lodge,   Denbighsh. 14.  At  St   Luke's, 

Chelsea,  the  Rev.  J.  Morton,  Vicar  of  Holbeach, 

to  Margaret,  dau.  of  J.  Bruce,  esq. At  St. 

James's,  J. -At hoi  1,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Evan  McGre- 
gor, Bart,  to  Mary  Charlotte,  youngest  dan.  of 

Rear.Adm.  Sir  Tho.  Hardy,  Bart. 15.  At  Win- 

dlesham,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Booth,  Vicar  of  Findon, 
Sussex,  to  Marianne,  2d  dau.  of  J.  Usborne,  esq. 

of  Woodlands,  Surrey. 16.  At  Salisbury,  Dun- 

combe  Pyrke,  esq.  late  lOth  Hussars,  to  Harriet 
Jemima,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Mairis,  D.D. 
Vicar  of  Bishop's  Lavington,  Wilts.— -At  St. 
George's,  Hanover  sq.  the  Rev.  H.  Yorke,  Rector 
of  Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Flora  Eliz.  daa. 

of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Campbell,  Bart. IP.  The 

Rev.  Chas.  Jamett,  Rector  of  Evenlode,  co.  Wore. 
to  Miss  11.  C.  Dimoch,  dau.  of  the  late  Nath. 
Dimtich,  of  Oiiidgend. 
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The  King  of  Spain. 

Sept.  29.     In  his  491  h  year,  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  King  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand- Maria  was  bom  at  San  Lo- 
renzo, on  the  14th  of  October,  1784,  the 
eldest  (and,  as  scandal  says,  the  only)  son 
of  King  Charles  the  Fourth,  by  his  cou- 
sin-german  Maria- Louisa,  daughter  of 
his  uncle  Philip,  Infante  of  Spain  and 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  Maria  -  Louisa, 
daughter  of  King  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
At  the  age  of  six  he  was  proclaimed 
Prince  of  the  Asturias.  Reared  in  the 
most  corrupt  court  in  Europe,  of  which 
his  mother  was  the  Messalina,  and  Go^ 
doy  her  favourite  the  Sejanus,  Ferdinand 
may  be  said  to  have  inhaled  contamina- 
tion, with  the  very  milk  with  which  h^ 
was  fed.  The  fruits  of  such  an  educa^ 
tion  and  an  atmosphere  so  hotly  impreg- 
nated, blossomed  early.  'Self-preserva- 
tion indeed  forced  him  into  unnatural 
intrigues,  and  he  headed  a  successful  po- 
pular tumult  which  dethroned  his  own 
f)arents,  and  cost  the  favourite  all  but 
ife.  That  Godoy,  mad  with  power,  and 
insolent  from  his  thorough  conviction  of 
the  profligacy  of  the  Queen,  the  harmless 
idiotcy  of  the  old  King,  and  the  presumed 
incapacity  of  Ferdinand,  meditated  a  de- 
sign no  less  than  to  transplant  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  his  own  head,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  much  more  than  suspicion.  He 
had  accomplished  more  than  his  great 
predecessor  in  iniquity ;  Sejanus  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  incorporate  himself  with 
the  imperial  stock  of  Rome ;  Godoy  di- 
vorced himself  from  a  wife  of  humbler 
blood,  and  was  admitted  to  intermairy 
with  a  Princess  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Spain.  In  these  pretensions  he  was 
abetted  by  Buonaparte,  so  far  as  suited 
the  views  of  that  ambitious  man ;  and 
even  when  he  forbad  the  Prince  de  la 
Paz,  the  title  which  Godoy  had  assumed, 
to  desist  from  his  pursuit  of  the  higher 
game,  Portugal  was  assigned  and  guaitui- 
teed  to  him  in  recompence  for  his  pliant 
obsequiousness  to  the  designs  of  the  im- 
perial despot  upon  Spain. 

When  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  was 
first  become  matter  for  consideration,  Go- 
doy undertook  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
with  a  Princess  of  England ;  but  the  rup- 
ture with  Great  Britain  put  a  stop  to  the 
negociation,  and  in  1802  a  double  alliance 
was  concluded  between  the  heir  of  Spain 
and  his  cousin  Maria- Antoinetta. Theresa, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I V".  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies ;  and  between  the  Prince 
Royal  (now  King)  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
and  the  Princess  Maria- Isabella  of  Spain. 
Ferdinand  was  devotedly  attached  to  bis 


first  wife,  who  possessed  a  stong  intel- 
lect, and  Implied  her  powers  to  the  task 
of  restoring  her  husband  to  his  legitimaite 
influence ;  but  she  was  proportionately 
hated  by  the  Queen,  and,  after  a  life  spent 
chiefly  in  melancholy  retirement,  she  died 
childless  on  the  21st  of  May,  1806,  sud- 
denly, and  not  without  suspicion  of  poi- 
son.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  present 
Queen  of  the  French. 

Godoy  pressed,  as  a  second  wife  foe 
Ferdinand,  a  French  lady  of  the  house  of 
Beauhamoisj  and  Napoleon  desired  to 
have  him  marry  one  of  his  nieces,  the 
daughter  of  Lucien.  He  accepted  the 
latter  proposal,  and  wrote  to  the  Empe- 
ror to  that  efiTect.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Godoy,  who  represented  this 
to  the  Prince's  father  as  a  treasonable 
correspondence,  he  was  arrested  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1807,  and  confined  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Escurial.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  soon  after  effected,  but  it 
was  hollow  and  insincere  on  both  sides; 
and  the  insurrection  of  Aranjuez,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  Prince  in  reality 
was,  forced  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate  in 
his  favour,  when  he  was  proclaimed  King 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1808.* 

The  new  monarch  was  still  desirous  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  powerful 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  he  sent  a  de- 
putation with  that  view  to  Paris.  Savary 
induced  Ferdinand  to  proceed  to  Burgos, 
to  meet  Napoleon ;  but,  disappointed  in 
that,  he  was  drawn  on  to  Bayonnef , 
where  he  was  informed  that  he  was  a  pri- 
soner. The  imperial  kidnapper,  in  the 
exultation  of  success,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness  of  power,  declared  that  the 
family  of  Bourbon  had  ceased  to  reign,  and 
that  the  crown  of  Spain  must  adorn  tiie 
brow  of  his  brother  Joseph.  Ferdinand 
was  exiled  to  Valen^ay,  in  Berri,  where 
he  remained  five  years.,  leading  an  idle 
country  gentleman's  life.  In  Mu*ch  1814^ 
however,  he  left  France,  again  to  return 
to  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors. 

Immediately  after  his  entry  into  the 
capital  he  dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  an- 
nulled by  various  decrees  all  tJbat  they  had 
done.  At  the  same  time  be  re-established 
the  Inqui^tion,  ordered  all  the  monks  to 
return  to  the  convents,  proscribed  all 
those  who  had  taken  tiie  oath  of  alle- 
giance  to  Buonaparte  and  Joseph,  and 
condemned  to  pnsoii  or  to  exile  a  great 

•  Charles  IV.  survived  until  the  20th 
of  January,  1819,  when  he  died  at  Rome; 
see  our  vol.  lxxxix.  i.  275. 

f  See  the  Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigOj  in  our  last  Supplement,  p.  639. 
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number  of  persons,  many  of  whom  had 
been  deputies  to  the  Coites.  The  liberal 
feeling  in  Spain,  however,  was  not  totally 
suppressed,  and  after  much  hesitation, 
he,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1820,  accepted 
the  Constitution  of  1812,  which  a  part  of 
the  troops  destined  for  America  had  pro- 
claimed in  Cadiz  at  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary. In  consequence  of  this  change  of 
policy,  all  persons  who  had  been  confined 
for  political  opinions  were  set  at  liberty ; 
the  inquisition  was  abolished,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  re-established,  all  the  emi- 
grants and  partisans  of  Joseph  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain,  the  national  militia 
organised,  &c.  &c. 

Again,  however,  the  opposite  party 
predominated  in  his  councils,  and  assisted 
by  the  Bourbons  of  France,  he  dissolved 
the  Cortes.  During  the  greater  portion 
of  Ferdinand's  reign,  the  absolutist,  or 
what  is  synonymous  with  it,  the  church 
party,  was  engaged  in  frequent  attempts 
to  excite  and  exasperate  the  existing  ad- 
ministration to  crush  every  principle  of 
resistance  to  the  supremacy  ot  the  priest- 
hood. Ferdinand  dreaded  the  failure  of  a 
system  so  violent  as  that  to  which  the 
monkish  faction  would  have  urged  him, 
and  equally  shrunk  from  its  success, 
lest  the  lion's  share  of  the  despotism 
might  fall  to  his  ecclesiastical  allies.  As 
compared  with  the  church  and  with  his 
brother  Carlos,  its  unflinching  champion, 
Ferdinand  affected  a  sort  of  milieu  policy, 
vsrith  a  little  more  tendency  to  the  tyran- 
nical or  the  forbearing,  as  circumstances 
suggested.  Of  late  he  took  little  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  seemed  to  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  for  carrying  on 
his  goveniment  It  is  to  his  indolence  or 
indifference  that  the  non-interference  of 
Spain  in  Portuguese  affairs  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

The  following  portrait  of  Ferdinand  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Inglis's  *'  Spain  in  1830." 
"  Ferdinand  VII.  is  like  a  lusty  country 
gentleman ;  his  countenance  is  fat  and 
heavy,  but  good-natured,  with  nothing  of 
hauteur^  still  less  of  ferocity,  in  it;  it  be- 
trays, in  fact,  a  total  want  of  character  of 
any  kind.  The  Queen  is  a  remarkably 
pretty  woman,  and  the  charm  of  affability 
is  universally  granted  to  her.  The  King 
took  little  notice  of  the  people  who  stood 
by,  and  who  acknowledged  the  royal  pre- 
sence, but  the  Queen  bestowed  upon  them 
her  usual  smiles  and  courtesies.  His 
Majesty  stepped  into  the  carriage  first, 
leaving  the  Queen  to  the  gallantly  of  an 
old  general,  who  was  their  only  attendant. 
Perhaps  this  is  Spanish  court  etiquette ; 
but  that  I  may  not  be  the  means  of  fixing 
upon  his  Majesty  the  character  of  an  un- 
gallant  monarch,  I  must  relate  a  circum- 
stance that  will  certainly  make  amends 
for  this  seemingly  ungrdcious  act.    I  hap- 


pened to  be  walking  one  day  in  the  Calle 
de  Alcala,  when  the  royal  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  the  dabinet  of  Natunil 
History,  and  being  close  by,  I  stoppi^  to 
see  the  King  and  Queen.  The  King 
stepped  from  the  carriage  first ;  he  then 
lifted  from  the  carriage  a  very  large  poodle 
dog,  and  then  the  Queen  followed,  whom, 
contrary  no  doubt  to  royal  etiquette,  his 
Majesty  did  not  hand,  but  Ufbed  and 
placed  on  the  pavement,  and  then  turning 
to  the  crowd  who  surrounded  the  carriage, 
he  said  to  them  <  Pesa  menos  el  matrimo- 
nio,'  which  means  <  Matrimony  is  a  lighter 
burthen  than  the  dog,' — a  very  tolerable 
jeu  d'esprit  to  have  come  from  Ferdinand 
VJL 

"  It  is  a  general  belief  in  England  that 
the  King  of  Spain  seldom  trusts  hinaself 
out  of  his  palace,  at  all  events  not  without 
a  formidable  guard ;  but  this  idea  is  quite 
erroneous; — ^no  monarch  in  £urope  is 
oftener  seen  without  guards  than«the 
King  of  Spain.  I  could  give  numerous 
instances  of  this,  which  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  one: — A  few  days  before 
leaving  Madrid,  while  walking  in  the  Re- 
tiro,  about  six  in  the  evening,  in  one  of 
the  most  private  walks,  I  observed  a  lusty 
gentleman  in  blue  coat  and  drab  trousers, 
with  one  companion,  about  twenty  paces 
in  advance,  and  as  my  pace  was  quicker 
than  theirs,  I  caught  a  side  look  of  the 
lusty  gentleman's  face — it  was  the  King, 
accompanied  by  a  new  valet,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Meris,  who  died  a  week  or  two 
before  of  apoplexy.  This  struck  me  the 
more  forcibly,  since  upon  that  very  day  it 
had  been  announced  for  the  first  rime  in 
the  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  that  the  refugees 
had  passed  the  frontier :  and  in  the  same 
paper-  the  ordinance  had  appeared  for 
closing  the  universities.  The  King 
walked  like  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  never  once  looked  behind  him, 
though  his  companion  occasionally  did. 
Before  making  the  circuit  of  the  Ketiro, 
he  reached  the  frequented  walks,  which 
were  then  crowded,  and  where  he  was  of 
course  recognized,  and  received  as  usual.** 

Ferdinand's  intellect  and  taste  directed 
him  to  the  association  of  his  grooms  and 
menial  servants.  The  ante-chamber  was 
his  favourite  retreat  during  those  hours 
which  he  devoted  to  pleasure.  Grijalva, 
VI  ho  just  preceded  him  to  the  grave,  was 
taken  out  of  livery  to  be  made  the  compa- 
nion and  private  counsellor  of  the  King. 
This  person  had  so  entirely  gained  the  af- 
fection of  his  master,  that  Ferdinand  fre- 
quently said  Grijalva  was  the  only  true 
friend  he  had  in  the  world.  Though  in  fact 
no  more  than  a  valet  de  cftambre^  he  had 
joined  to  his  domestic  station  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Commandments,  Private 
Treasurer,  and  Keeper  of  the  JSstampilla 
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or  Signet  of  tiie  King.  Among  his  pa- 
pers has  been  found  a  diary  kept  by  the 
ICing  durine  his  journey  to  Cadiz  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Constitution,  in  which 
are  set  down  the  names  of  various  persons 
who  insulted  him  on  that'occasion. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  continued  to  af- 
firm that  Ferdinand  was  in  perfect  health, 
till  the  morning  of  the  89tti  of  Septem- 
ber, when,  for  the  first  time;  an  official 
'bulletin  was  published,  'announcing  that 
he  was  dangerously  ilL  He  had,  in  fact, 
been  in  a  wretchea  state  of  health  since 
the  middle  of  July ;  but  on  die  night  of 
Saturday  the  28th  of  September,  he  be- 
came much  worse,  and  could  take  no 
nourishment.  About  one  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  his  appetite  returned,  and 
he  indulged  it  so  greedily,  that  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  soon  arrived  to  carry  him  off. 
The  Queen  was  the  only  person  in  the 
room  when  he  expired ;  out  her  screams 
brought  in  Castello,  bis  ph3rsician,  and 
his  attendants.  C^tello,  recollecting 
what  occurred  last  year,  thought  that  the 
King  might  only  have  fallen  into  a  deep 
lethargy;  and  ran  needles  into  his  nails, 
put  a  lighted  taper  under  his  nostrils,  and 
tried  experiments  upon  the  body  of  de- 
funct Majesty,  until  he  became  satisfied 
that  the  lireath  of  life  no  longer  remained 
therein. 

Ferdinand  did  not  marry  a  second  time 
until  tbe-29th  of  September,  1816,  when 
he  took  to  wife  Isabella- Maria-Francesca, 
daughter  of  John  VI.  King  of  Portn^ 
Her  mother  was  Ferdinand's  own  sister 
Carlotta ;  and  her  sister  Maria  was  the 
wife  of  Ferdinand's  brother  Don  Carlos. 
She  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  181^ 
and  her  only  child,  a  female,  which  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cesarian 
operation,  did  not  survive  (see  our  voL 
Lxxxix.  u  69). 

He  married,  thirdly,  Oct  20,  1819, 
Maria  -  Josepha  -  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Saxony,  and  niece 
to  the  present  King  of  Saxony.  Her 
mother  was  Caroline  of  Parma,  cousin- 
german  to  Ferdinand  through  his  mother. 
This  Queen  died  without  issue.  May  17, 
1829. 

Ferdinand  married,  fourthly,  Nov.  5, 
1829,  Maria- Christina,  daughter  of  fWi- 
cis,  late  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  his 
own  sister  Maria- Isabella.  This  Queen, 
who  survives  him,  is  not  only  his  own 
niece,  but  also  niece  to  his  first  wife,  and 
sister  to  his  brother  Don  Francisco's  wife; 
as  also  to  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Don  Se- 
bastian ;  and  likewise  to  the  Duchess  of 
Berri. 

So  that,  of  King  Ferdinand's  four 
wives,  the  first  was  bis  cousin-german, 
the  second  his  niece,  the  third  his  cousin 
once  removed,  and  the  fourth  his  niece. 

Gent.  Mag,  November,  1833. 
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By  the  last,  who^  in  pursuanoe  of  lii 
win,  has  become  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain,  he  has  left  two  dauditers;  1.  Xta- 
ria-Isabella-Louisa,  bom  Oct.  10,  1830^ 
and  now  proclaimed  Queen  of  Spain  by 
the  style  of  Isabella  the  Second ;  2.  Ma- 
ria-Louisa -FerdinancUL  bom  Jan.  30^ 
1832. 

The  Queen  Mother,  Maria^  Christina, 
is  twenty-seven  years  of  age  i  her  dster, 
the  Infanta  Louisa^  Carlotta,  the  wife  of 
Don  Sebastian,  is  a  woman  of  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments  and  powers  of 
mind,  and  is  said  to  have  great  influence 
over  h^  Majesty ;  she  is  two  years  oldor. 

Before  the  accession  of  the  Due  d' An- 
jou  as  Phih'p  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
females  inherited  the  crown.  But. the 
consdtutive  law  of  France,  namely,  the 
Salique  law,  was  introduced  into  Spaio 
with  the  grandson  of  Louis  ^IV.  Upon 
the  marria^  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1829, 
with  Mana  •  Christina  of  Naples,  his 
fourth  Queen,  and  a  short  time  before 
the  birth  of  the  present  Queen,  Ferdi* 
nand  restored  the  old  Spanish  law  of  site- 
cession.  The  circumstances  of  this  pro- 
cedure were  as  follow :  In  1797  or  1799 
Charles  IV.  had  only  two  children,  gob 
a  daughter,  and  the  other  Ferdinand,  who 
was  so  sickly,  that  he  despaired  oi  rearing 
him.  The  Queen  being  m  iU  health,  and 
Charles  fearing  that  his  only  son  would 
die,  and  tiiat  ite  Queen  might  have  no 
more  children,  he  assembled  the  Deputies 
to  the  Cortes — that  is  to  say,  five  or  six 
representatives  of  the  principal  dries— and 

Proposed  to  them  the  abolidon  of  the  Si^ 
que  Law.  This  proposal  was  unani* 
mously  adopted,  and  Charies  IV.  con- 
verted it  into  a  Royal  Decree.  The 
promulgation  of  it  was  deferred,  and 
during  this  time  Ferdinand  grew  up,  and 
the  Queen  deceived  the  exnectations  of 
her  husband  by  giving  birtn  to  several 
other  Princes  and  Prmcesses.  The  de- 
cree of  abolition  had  fallen  into  oblivion, 
when  Ferdinand  VIJ.  apprehensive  that 
he  would  have  no  male  issue,  ordered  it 
to  be  sought  for.  The  decree  signed  by 
Charles  IV.  was  not  found  amon^  the 
archives,  but  the  minutes  of  the  dehbenu 
tion  of  the  Cortes,  with  their  approval, 
was  found,  and  it  was  to  this  Act  that 
Ferdinand  gave  his  sanction.  Several 
Cabinets  protested  against  this  'determi- 
nation,  and  particularlv  that  of  France^ 
because  the  abolition  of  the  Salioue  Li^w 
removed  for  ever  the  Bourbons  of  France 
from  the  Throne  of  Sj>ain.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  now  Loms- Philip  L,  was 
also  one  of  its  warmest  opponents.  By 
this  Act  Don  Carlos,  next  brother  t 
Ferdinand,  was  appointed  R^nt  durir 
the  minority  of  the  In&nta.  By  his  w' 
made  at  Aianjuez  on  the  12th  of  Jun 
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1830,  (part  of  which  has  been  published 
by  the  Queen  Regent),  Ferdinand  subse- 
quently declared,  *<  10.  If  at  the  time  of 
my  death,  any  of  the  children  which  God 
may  be  pleased  to  give  me  should  be 
under  age,  it  is  my  will  that  my  beloved 
spouse,  Donna  Maria- Christina  de  Bour- 
bon be  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  all 
of  them.  U.  If  the  son  or  daughter  to 
whom  the  succession  may  devolve  should 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  at  the  time  of  my^  decease,  my 
beloved  spouse  Donna  Maria  shall  be  Re- 
gent and  Governess  of  the  whole  Mo- 
narchy, to  rule  and  govern  the  same  by 
herself,  till  such  time  as  my  aforesaid  son 
or  daughter  shall  complete  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.** 

The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  ceremonies  on 
the  conveyance  of  the  King's  body  to  the 
Escurial.     After  the  funeral  service  was 
chaunted  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  the  insig- 
nia of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  coffin,  with 
others  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
King  by  foreign  Princes,  were  removed. 
The  first  was  taken  charge  of  by  one  of 
the  Grandees,  and  the  others  were  deli- 
vered to  the   diplomatic  agents  of  the 
sovereigns  by  whom  they  had  been  con- 
ferred.    The  coffin   was  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  of  the  palace  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  by 
hem  delivered  to  the  Marquis  of  fiel- 
gida,    his    Majesty's    first    equerry,    by 
whose  directions  it  was  placed  in  a  state 
carriage.     In  its  way  to  the  Escyrial  the 
body  was  attended  uy  a  long  procession  of 
grandees,  magistrates,  prelates,  and  friars, 
with  a  strong  escort  of  the  body  guard, 
and  a  band  of  music  of  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums,  muffled  and  covered  with 
crape.  Several  church  banners  were  borne 
by  the  clergy.    On  its  arrival  at  the  Escu- 
nal,  it  was  delivered  to  the  Abbat  of  that 
monastery,  to  whom  was  presented  a  let- 
ter from  the  Queen,  directing  him  to  re- 
ceive the  body,  and  to  have  it  interred 
with  the  usual  solemnities.     The  coffin 
was  then  carried  into  the  church,  and 
placed  in  iront  of  the  altar;  it  was  co- 
vered with  a  black  velvet  pall,  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold;    over   which   was 
placed  the  King's  hat,  sword,  and  cane. 
On  each  side  stood  two  gardes  de  corps, 
and  one  of  the  Monteros,  or  lifeguards, 
holding  the  crown  and  the  sceptre,  each 
in  a  salver  of  gold.   A  large  candelabrum, 
with  nine  branches,  shone  at  the  foot  of 
the  coffin,  and  on  each  side  were  nine 
large  wax  tapers.    Here  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  chaunted  by  the  friars  of  the 
monastery;   a  salute  was  fired  by   the 
guard  over  the  body,  and  mass  was  said. 
The  body  was  then  carried  down  into 
the  Pantheon,  or  Royal  vault,  where  it 


was  attended  only  by  the  Prior 'of  the 
Escurial,  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Pa- 
lace, the  Coromauder  of  the  body  gnaidt 
an  officer  of  state  as  notary  ad  hocj  and 
some  of  the  Monteros.     The  Pantheon 
was  illuminated,  and  the  body  was  plaoed 
on  a  table  in  front  of  the  altar.      The 
Lord  Steward  then  addressed  the  MoiO- 
teros,  and  said  in  a  raised  voice,  **  Do  ye 
swear  to  God  and  to  this  cross  that  the 
corpse  here  present  is  that  of  our  beloved 
Sovereign  of  glorious  memory,  Don  Fer- 
dinand Vll.  which  I  delivered  into  your 
charge  at  the  Palace  on  the  29th?  **     To 
which  they  all  replied,  ^  I  do  swear.*' 
The  Lord  Steward  then  turning  to  die 
Rev.  Prior,  said,  *•*  Father  Prior,  I  here 
deliver  to  .your  Reverence  the  body  of 
our  beloved  Monarch  of  glorious  memory, 
Don  Ferdinand  VII.  who  is  in  heaven, 
that  you  may  give  it  burial  in  the  proper 
place  and  in  the  usufd  form.     Please  to 
recognise  the  body.'*    The  Steward  then 
removed  a  pannel  of  the  outer  coffin,  and 
taking  from  the  leaden  one  a  small  mov- 
able sheet  of  this  metal,  which  covered  an 
aperture  over  the  King's  face,  the  Prior 
was  enabled  to  recognise  the  countenance 
(or  was  supposed  to  do  8o)»  thiough  apone 
of  chrystal  placed  in  the  aperture.     The 
Prior  then  said,  «  I  am  satisfied,"  and 
gve  a  certificate  of  the  same  in  due  form. 
The    Captain  of  the  Body  Guard  now 
approached  the  coffin,  and  m  a  loud  voice 
called  on  the  King  three  times,  saying— 
<'  Sire,  Sire,   Sire.'*     A  jiause  ensued ; 
and  then  the  C/aptain,  turning  to  Uie  offi- 
cers present,  said,  *^  The  King  is  dead  ^ 
whereupon  he  broke  his  baton,  and  scat- 
tered the  pieces  on  the  ground.    After  a 
few  other  ceremonies  of  less  interest,  the 
corUge  prepared  to  return  to  Madrid; -and 
the  gardes  de  corps  on  quitting  the  mo- 
nastery, started  on  at  a  gallop,  firing  each 
a  pistol  on  passing  before  its  principal  gate. 

Egerton  Leigh,  Esq. 

Jfin/f22.  At  High  Leigh,  Cheshire^ 
aged  81,  Egertoii  Leigh,  of  the  West  Hall 
in  High  Leigh,  and  of  Twemlow,  esq. 

This  gentleman  was  the  representative 
of  a  very  ancient  family  seated  at  the  West 
H^l  in  High  Leigh,*  the  genealogy  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  firist  volume  of 
Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire.  His 
immediate  ancestors  for  three  generations 
were  all  rectors  of  Lymme,  in  that  county; 
as  was  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Egerton  Leigh, 
who  was  also  Archdeacon  of  Salop  aiid 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield.  He 
was  bom  at  Lymme,  the  second  and  eld- 

*  George  John  Legh,  esq.  head  of  the 
femily  of  the  East  Hall  in  High  Leigh, 
died  m  March,  1832,  and  has  a  brief  r 
moir  in  our  last  volume,  pt.  i.  p.. 967. 
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est  surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Le!gh»  and  niece  to  the  Marqois  of  AngleeeA. 

LL.D.  Rector  of  Ljmme,  and  of  Middle,  She  left  him  the  second  time  a  widower, 

CO.  Salop,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir-  dying  June  24^  1B19,  aged  24. 

ess  of  Henry  Doughty,  esq.  of  Broad-  ' 

well,  in  Gloucestershire.  John  Shillrto,  Esq. 

Mr.  Leigh  lost  his  fother  in  infancv,  in  Sept.  9.  In  his  51st  year,  John  Shil- 
1758.  In  1814  he  rebuilt  the  chapel  of  leto,  of  UUeshelf,  co.  York,  a  Deputy 
West  Hall,  which  bad  been  long  dese-  Lieutenant  for  the  West  Riding,  and  Ma- 
crated.  It  is  of  Grecian  architecture,  gistrate  for  the  Liberty  of  St,  Peter, 
with  an  Ionic  portico,  after  a  design  by  York. 

Harrison  ;  and  is  engraved  in  Ormerod*8  He  was  the  ouIt  son  of  Richard  Shil- 
History  of  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  355.  leto,  esq.  of  Ulleshelf  (who  died  March 
Mr.  Leigh  married  at  Rosthorne,  Sept.  9,1801)  by  Catherine  (who  died  April 
21,  1778,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-  15^  1817),  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr. 
heiress  of  Francis  JodrelU  of  Yeardsley  John  Stow,  Sheriff  of  York  1763. 
and  Twemlow,  esq.  and  had  issue  three  Mr.  ShiUeto  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
sons  and  six  daughters.  The  former  are:  lege,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1805,  M.  A.  1808. 
1.  Egerton  Leigh,  esq.  who  married,  in  His  name  is  ranked  with  those  upon 
1809,  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  George  whom  the  lo3ralty  of  the  University  con- 
Stratton,  of  Tew  Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  ferred  degrees  without  requiring  the  full 
esq.  and  has  issue;  2.  the  Rev.  Peter  number  of  terms.  At  this  period  a  French 
Leigh,  formerly  Rector  of  Lymme,  who  invasion  was  momentarily  expected,  and 
married,  in  1812,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  after  the  example  of  many  other  country 
Rev.  Thomas  Blackbume,  LL.D.  War-  gentlemen,  he  had  raised  a  body  of  volun- 
den  of  Manchester ;  3.  Jodrell  Leigh,  a  teens  out  of  his  tenantry  and  the  imme- 
Lieut.  R.N.  The  daughters  were.  1.  diate  neighbourhood.  For  many  years 
Mary-Anne,  married  in  1802  to  the  Kt.  his  life  had  been  passed  in  privacy,  in  the 
Hon.  James  Abercromby,  brother  to  midst  of  his  family.  But  those  who  knew 
Lord  Abercromby,  and  has  issue,  Ralph  him  well  can  testify  that  he  was  a  most 
Abercromby,  esq.  Secretary  of  Leratiou  affectionate  and  tender  father,  a  kind  and 
at  Berlin ;  2.  Charlotte,  married  to  Kalph  indulgent  landlord,  and  in  all  the  duties 
Jellicoe,  of  London,  esq. ;  3.  Emma,  who  of  life  an  upright  and  honest  man. 
became  in  1811  the  third  wife  of  John  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Smith,  esq.  youngest  brother  to  Lord  Braithwdte,  and  by  her  (who  died  Feb. 
Carrington,  and  now  M.P.  for  Bucking-  14, 1824)  had  issue  twelve  children,  of 
hamshire;  4.  Augusta;  5.  Caroline;  and  whom  ten  survive.  May  they  evince  their 
6.  Harriet,  who  died  unmarried  in  1809.  regret  for  his  immature  deatn,  and  respect 

for  his  memory,  by  endeavouring  to  tread 
the  same  path  of  strict  and  unbending  in- 


D.  O.  P.  Okeden,  Esq.  tegrity 

Oct  28.  At  Bath,  aged  58,  David  Oke- 


den Parry  Okeden,  esq.  of  More  Crit-  Joseph  Haslewood,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
chell,  Dorsetshire.  SepL  21.      At  Addison  Road,  Ken- 
He  was  the  elder  son  of  Major  David  sington,  in  his  64th  year,  Joseph  Hasle- 
ParrV)  formerly  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  wood,   esq.  of  Conduit-street,  solicitor, 
by  Cfatherine- Jane,  daughter  of  Edward  and  F.S.A. 

Okeden,  esq.  and  heiress  of  that  ancient  This  respectable  gentleman  was  bom 
family,  a  pedigree  of  which  will  be  found  in  London  Nov.  5,  1769,  arid  early  in 
in  Hutehins's  History  of  Dorset,  vol.  u.  life  was  taken  into  the  office  of  his  uncle 
p.  487.  Some  notices  of  his  mother  were  Mr.  Dewbery,  a  solicitor  in  Conduit- 
inserted,  on  her  death  in  1788,  in  our  vol.  street,  whose  partner  and  successor  in 
Lviii.  p.  841.  He  was  educated  at  Win-  business  he  subsequently  became. 
Chester  school;  and  having  taken  the  Mr.  Haslewood*8  fondness  for  early 
name  of  Okeden,  in  pursuance  of  his  English  literature  and  bibliography  natu- 
grandfather's  will,  married,  in  Sept.  1796,  rally  led  him  to  the  collection  of  a  con- 
Miss  Harris,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  siderable  library  of  black-letter  lore  and 
Harris,  Vicar  ot  Stourminster  Marshall,  Elizabethan  poetry,  and  the  pages  and 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  that  lady,  who  died  fly  leaves  of  his  books  bear  ample  testi- 
at  Bath  Feb.  23,  1810,  he  had  several  mony  by  their  numerous  MS.  notanda, 
children ;  of  whom  Humphrey,  his  eldest  that  he  was  not  onljr  a  collector,  but  a 
son,  died  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Con-  reader  of  the  works  with  which  his  shelves 
questador,  July  27,  1814;  and  Henry,  his  were  so  amply  furnished.  In  books  on 
third  son,  died  at  Clifton,  Mar.  10,  1811.  Angling,  and  in  those  of  Hawking  and  field 
Mr.  Okeden  married,  secondly,  at  Lau-  sports,  his  collection  is  confessedly  unri- 
sanne,  Dec.  26,  1817,  Harriet- Jane,  eld-  vaUed;  and  the  productions  of  the  pri- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Tho-  vate  press  of  his  friend  Sir  Egerton 
mas  Capel,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Brydges  at  Lee  Priory,  are  mora  com- 
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plete  than  will  be  probably  found  in  the 
libraiy  of  the  worthy  Bi^net  himself, 
who  invariably  presented  a  copy  of  every 
work  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haslewood,  who 
was  his  coadjutor  also  in  several  literary 
undertakings.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  has 
left  a  very  curious  manuscript  volume, 
tracing  the  rise  of  that  society,  which 
emanated  from  the  literati  who  attended 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Roxburghe  forming  themselves  into  a  club 
to  commemorate  the  sale  of  the  famous 
Boccaccio,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  for  ivo  thouttmd 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds^  the 
greatest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  single  vo- 
lume, and  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
many  gems  in  the  princely  library  of 
Earl  Spencer.  Mr.  Haslewood's  vo- 
lume, under  the  quaint  title  of  <*  Rox- 
bui*ghe  Revels,"  records  the  annual  fes- 
tivities of  the  Club  from  its  first  meeting 
at  the  Old  St.  Alban's  Tavern  in  1812, 
to  the  present  time.  In  most  of  the  no- 
tices of  Mr.  Haslewood  which  have  gone 
the  round  of  the  daily  journals,  he  is  par- 
ticularly represented  as  having  been  a 
"bon  vivant,  to  which  distinction,  however, 
Mr.  Haslewood  had  no  further  claim 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind,  in  preferring  a  good  dinner 
to  a  bad  one,  a  sin  to  which  it  is  believed 
most  of  the  Roxburghe  members  are 
equally  addicted  with  their  late  associate. 
Mr.  Haslewood  was  punctual  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  his  religious  duties  by  attend- 
ance upon  public  worship ;  and  whenever 
ill  healthy  or  other  circumstances  inter- 
fered  to  prevent  him,  his  constant  practice 
was  to  read  the  church  service  in  private. 

Although  neither  a  classical  scholar 
nor  an  elegant  writer,  Mr.  Haslewood 
was  a  laborious  and  faithful  editor  of 
many  rare  and  beautiful  reprints  of  early 
English  poetry  and  prose,  which  might 
otherwise  have  perished ;  and  assisted  se- 
veral of  the  members  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club  in  correcting  and  printing  the  vo. 
lumes  which  they  occasionally  presented 
to  the  society.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  works  in  which  he  was  connected, 
either  as  joint  or  sole  editor,  or  to  which 
he  was  an  occasional  contributor:—- 

1807-9.  Censura  Literaria.  Occa- 
sional Communications,  which  led  to  a 
lasting  friendship  vrith  its  acknowledged 
editor  Sir  Egerton  Bry^es. 

1809.  Green-room  Gossip;  or  Gra- 
vity Gallinipt  A  Gallimaufry  got  up  to 
guile  Gymnastical  and  Gynecocratic  Go- 
vernments. Gathered  and  garnished  by 
Gridiron  Gabble,  Gent  Godson  to  Mo- 
ther Goose,  1  vol.  12mo. 

1809.  Battayle  of  Flodden  Field. 
Quarto,  a  fragment. 

1810--1815.      British    BibUographcr. 


CoiMointly  with  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
4  vols.  8vo. 

1810.    Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices. 

1810.  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points 
of  Good  Husbandry:  A  reprint  ot  the 
first  edition. 

1810.  Italian  Taylor  and  his  Boy,  of 
Robert  Armin.    Quarto. 

1810.  Northern  Garknds;  Octavo, 
first  published  anonymously  by  the  late 
Joseph  Ritson. 

1810.  Gammer  Gurton's  Gariand.  Oc- 
tavo ;  also  first  published  by  Mr.  Ritson. 

1811.  Arte  of  English  Pocsie,  by  Web- 
ster, alias  George  Puttenham.     Quarto. 

1811.  Book  of  St.  Alban'8,  by  Dame 
Juliana  Barnes,  or  Bemers;  containing 
the  Treatises  of  Hawking,  Huntings 
Coat-armour,  Fishing,  and  Biasing  ojf 
Arms,  with  a  Bibliographical  Introduc 
tion  by  Mr.  Haslewood.  In  black  letter, 
small  folio. 

1812.  England's  Helicon.  In  con- 
junction with  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

1813.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  by  Robert 
Painter.  In  quarto,  two  volumes.  Com- 
prising some  of  the  Tales  irom  Ivhich 
Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 
the  subject  of  his  dramas. 

1814.  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede. 
Quarto,  in  black  letter,  uniform  with  the 
Ploughman's  Vision,  edited  by  Dr.  Whi- 
taker. 

1815.  Ancient  Critical  Essays  upon 
English  Poets  and  Poesy,  by  Webbe, 
King  James  the  First,  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton,  &c.     Quarto,  one  volume. 

1815.  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  Quarto^ 
three  volumes. 

1816.  Dialogues  of  Creatures  Mo- 
ralised.    Quarto,  black  letter. 

1817-18.    Drunken  Baxnaby*s  Journal, 
seventh  edition,  one  vol.  foolscap  octavo.  ' 
1819.     Constable's  Sonnets,  12mo. 

1819.  Fame's  Memorial.  Octavo, 
printed  at  Lee  Priory. 

1820.  Drunken  Barnabee's  JoumaL 
Two  volumes  square  13mo,  uniform  with 
the  original  edition,  with  a  bibliographical 
introduction,  proving  Richard  Brathwayte 
to  have  been  the  author. 

1820.  Jack  Jugler  and  Thersytes. 
Two  Interludes,  printed  firom  unique 
black  letter  copies,  then  in  the  possession 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Harding,  at  the  private 
press  of  Lee  Priory,  and  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  Itoxburgne  Club,  at  their 
Anniversary  Meeting  1^0.     Quarto. 

1824.  Some  Account  of  the  life  and 
Writings  of  the  late  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq. 
Octavo. 

1827.  Wyl  Bucke,  his  Testament,  a 
Poem,  small  quarto,  forty  copies  printed. 

Mr.  Haslewood  was  a  valuable  con- 
tributor to  the  Gentleman's  Magasiner 
chiefly  under  the  signatuie  of  Eu.  HooD| 
among  which  may  be  noticed  accounts  of 
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antient  theatros  in  honAoa,  1613  tUd. 
]814f;  and  a  series  of  artidet  beaded 
*'  Fly  Leaves,"  commencing  in  1822. 

His  health  had  been  dedmin^  for  seve- 
ral months  previous  to  bis  dissoltitidn, 
which  occurred  at  Kensington,  wbitlier  be 
had  removed  from  Conduit-street  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  Shortly  prior  to 
his  decease  he  seemed  better,  so  mach  so 
that  his  immediate  relatives  were  engaged 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  attacked  with  spasms  of  the 
heart,  which  terminated  fatalljl  ttnd  be 
was  interred  at  Islington,  Sept  ffo. 

Thomas  Walford^  Esq. 

,Aug.  6.  Aged  81,  Thomas  Walford, 
esq.  of  Whitley  Birdbrook,  Essex,  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Antiquarian,  Linnsan,  and 
Geological  Societies. 

Mr.  Walford  was  an  officer  in  the  East 
Essex  Militia  in  1777.  He  was  made  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  County  in 
1778;  in  March,  1797,  appointed  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Provisional  Cavalry;  and  m 
May  following  gazetted  as  Miyor  in  the 
same  regiment.  In  Feb.  1788,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 

2uaries;  in  Oct.  1797,  a  Fellow  of  the 
iinnean  Society;  in  1814,  a  Member  (^ 
the  Geological  Society,  and  in  1825,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Scientific 
Tourist  in  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  12mo. 
He  communicated  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, in  1794^  a  description  of  a  Ro- 
man tesselated  pavement,  discovered  at 
Colchester,  printed  in  «  Vetusta  Mono- 
roenta,**  iii.  pi.  39;  in  1800,  an  account  of 
some  Roman  antiquities  discovered  at 
Topesfield,  in  Essex,  printed  in  the  Ar- 
chaK>logia,  with  two  plates,  vol.  xiv.  p.  24 ; 
in  1801,  an  account  of  a  Roman  Military 
Way  in  Essex,  and  of  Roman  antiquities 
found  near  it,  printed,  with  four  plates,  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  61.  In  180@,  he  ex- 
hibited a  stone  hammer  found  at  Clare 
Castle,  Suffolk,  engraved  ibid.  p.  281 ;  in 
1807,  Observations  on  the  Situation  of 
Camelodunum,  printed  in  voL  xvL  pp. 
145-150;  and  an  account  of  nine  copper 
vessels,  found  near  the  Roman  road  at 
Sturmere,  Essex,  engraved  ibid.  p.  364. 
To  the  Linnaaan  Society  he  sent  a  memoir 
on  an  insect  that  destroys  wheat,  supposed 
to  be  the  Wireworm,  printed  in  their. 
Transactions,  voL  lix.  p.  156. 

Mr.  Walford  has  left  several  manu- 
script works;  amongst  others,  the  His- 
tories of  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  and  Bird- 
brook,  Essex.  The  latter  is  interspersed 
with  views,  maps,  and  plans,  arms,  monu- 
ments, antiquities,  and  genealogi(»l  tables 
of  the  principal  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  plates  being  mostly  engraved  by 
Strutt,  after  Mr.  W^ford's  own  designs, 


and  is  altogether  so  far  prepared,  that  we' 
hope  his  executor  will  make  it  pablie. 

R.  H.  'GowER,  Esq. 

Richard  Hall  Gower,  Esq.  whose  death- 
was  announced  in  p»  382,  was  the  yonngu 
est  son  of  the  Rev.  Foote  Gower,  M.D. 
a  dergjrman  and  physician  of  eminence  at 
Chelmsford,  in  £8se:i^  and  Elizabeth  bis 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  John  Strutt,. 
Esq.  of  Moulsham,  in  the  same  county, 
and  whose  fiuailv  have  represented  tiie 
Borough  of  Maiden  in  several  parlia- 
ments. Dr.  Gower  began  a  History  of 
Cheshire,  his  native  countjr,*  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  was- 
otherwise  distinguished  for  his  antiqua- 
rian knowledge. 

In  his  early  youth  Mr.  Gower  was  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  whenoe 
he  was  removed  to  Winchester  school, 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  fi&ther. 
The  rigid  discipline  and  duU  routine  of 
scholastic  exercises  were  little  congenial 
to  his  enterprising  mind  and  lively  dispo- 
sition ;  of  these  qualities  the  senior  boys, 
his  most  tyrannioil  masters,  availed  them- 
selves to  perform  predatory  excursions  to 
the  neighbouring  orchards.  Leaving  this 
seminary  at  the  age  of  thirteen^  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  a  midsMpman  on  board  the  Es- 
sex, and  became  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  that  service.  In  that  ship  he 
soon  attained  that  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship which  led,  in  more  mature  life,  to 
the  production  of  a  work  entitied  <<  A 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Seamanship,"  &c.  that  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  other  on  the  subject. 

In  this  voyage,  which  was  extraordina- 
rily protracted,  owing  to  the  ship  being 
employed  to  convey  troops  to  some  of  the 
enemies*  settlements  in  India,  he  had  an 
insight  into  all  the  hardships  and  dangers 
attendant  upon  a  sailor's  life.  While  the 
ship,  with  other  Indiamen  under  convoy, 
were  watering  in  Port  Pmya  Bay,  they, 
were  attacked  by  a  French  squadron,  un- 
dw  the  command  of  M.  Suffrein,  and- 
although  unprepared,  «nd  part  of  the 
crew  were  on  shore,  they  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  enemy  out  of  the  Bay.  Dur- . 
ing  the  voyage,  Uie  Essex  was  entirely 
dismasted,  and  went  to  Bombay  to  refit. 
The  crew  also  suffered  dreadfuUy  from 
sickness,  which  carried  off  the*  greater 
portion;  three  were  sometimes  buried  in 
a  day.  All  these  circumstances  tended  to 
increase,  rather  than  damp,  the  ardour  of 
the  young  adventurer,  who,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  reduced  number  of  hands, 

•  See  the  Prefiice  to  Ormerod's  His- 
tory of  Cheshire,  voL  L  p.  II. 
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was  made  captain  of  the  maintop,  in 
which  he  lived  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  for  many  months.  It  was 
here  he  commenced  the  making  of  mo- 
dels, in  which  he  afterwards  so  eminently 
excelled ;  and  his  amusements,  while  so 
stationed,  with  other  youths  under  his 
command,  were  all  indicative  of  his  inge- 
nuity and  spirit.  He  had  now  arrived  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  as  he  frequently 
said,  he  knew  a  ship  from  keel  to  tnicl^ 
but  how  to  navigate  her  across  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  the  ocean,  was  still  to  him 
a  mystery;  he  therefore  no  sooner  landed 
in  England,  than,  with  the  determination 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  he  put  himself  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  John  Adams  of  Latimer 
School,  Edmonton,  under  whose  care  he 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that,  upon  re- 
joining his  ship  the  next  voyage,  he  went 
by  the  name  of  the  **  young  philosopher," 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  where  he 
had  obtained  all  his  information. 

The  great  inaccuracy  in  the  mode  of 
measuring  a  ship's  way  through  the  water, 
induced  Mr.  Gower  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  log ;  and  an 
instrument  was  made  under  his  instruc- 
tions, about  the  year  1788,  which  effected 
the  object  with  much  accuracy.  In  the 
invention  of  this  instrument,  for  which  a 
patent  was  obtained,  the  inventor  was 
ably  assisted  by  his  preceptor  in  astro- 
nomy and  mathematics. 

The  constructions  of  vessels,  so  as  to 
obtain  an  increased  rate  of  sailing  with 
stability  under  canvas,  was  long  an  object 
with  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  and  as 
he  had  for  some  time  held  the  highest 
rank  in  the  service,  short  of  a  command, 
which  he  refused,  the  better  to  effect  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  he  left  a  service 
where  he  had  been  the  father  of  all  under 
him,  regularly  giving  lectures  on  astro- 
nomy, &c.  to  the  young  men  in  the  ship, 
some  of  whom  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  they  derived  more  benefit  from  him 
than  from  any  other  person. 

The  result  of  the  leisure  afforded  by 
retirement  from  actual  employment,  was 
a  vessel  built  under  his  directions  at  It- 
chenor  in  the  year  1800,  when  only  house 
carpenters  were  employed  in  her  construc- 
tion, from  the  difficulty  Mr.  Gower  anti- 
cipated from  shipwrights  wishing  to  fol- 
low the  old  beaten  track.  She  was  rigged 
with  four  masts ;  on  the  foremost  of  which 
square  sails  were  hoisted,  and  on  the 
others  fore  and  aft  sails  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  &c.  With  these  the  vessel  (the 
Transit)  sailed  remarkably  fast,  was  dry, 
and  held  to  windward  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  In  the  spring  of  1801  the  Tran- 
sit was  tried  with  the  Osprey,  a  fast- 
sailing  sloop  of  war  appointed  by  Govern- 

nt  for  that  purpose.    According  to  the 
Journal  kept  on  that  occasion,  the  Osprey 


being  eight  miles  upon  the  lee  guarter,  die 
Transit  tacked  aecorfing  to  sigmd,  bore 
down,  hailed,  and  again  left  her ;  in  less 
than  three  hours  the  Osprey  was  nesriy 
hull  down,  and  was  soon  after  lost  sighit 
of,  having  been  beaten  before  the  yimd, 
dose  hauled,  and  with  the  wind  qtwrteriiig. 
This  experiment  on  the  qualities  of  tlie 
Transit  was  instituted  with  the  view  of 
her  being  purchased  by  the  East  India 
Company  for  a  packet,  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Master  Attendants*  depart- 
ment was  stationed  on  board  to  report  on 
her  merits ;  yet,  notwithstanding  tne  suc- 
cess attending  this  trial,  Mr.  Qowet  had 
the  mortification  of  afterwards  leamiiig 
that  nothing  would  be  done  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  pre- 
viously intended  voyage,  after  consider-' 
able  loss  had  been  sustained  by  the  deten- 
tion incident  to  this  experimental  cruize. 

In  the  year  1803  Mr.  Grower  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Commodore  Emp- 
tage,  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  and  settled 
at  Cheshuntyin  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  final  removal 
to  Nova  Scotia  House,  near  Ipswidi,  in 
1817. 

The  work  on  Practical  Seamanship  re- 
quiring a  third  edition,  it  was  published 
in  1807,  with  a  supplemental  volume, 
containing  an  account  of  his  invention  of 
the  Transit.  Copies  of  the  latter  work 
were  presented  to  the  leading  members  of. 
the  Government,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  vessel  was  built  by  Government  at  Ips- 
wich, in  the  early  part  of  1809,  firom  a 
plan  of  Mr.  Gower*s,  but  which  was  de- 
viated from  in  many  particulars  while  she 
was  building.  This  verael  was  intended 
to  be  used  as  an  advice  boat,  but  the  ser- 
vice was  changed  into  that  of  warfare,  and 
the  Admiralty,  the  Navy  Boards  and  the 
projector  had  each  their  separate  views  of 
the  manner  of  fitting  and  manning  her. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  of 
those  bodies;  and  ended  in  the  vessel 
being  first  shortened  full  twenty  feet, 
whereby  her  fast- sailing  properties  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  at  last  laid  up  in 
ordinary  at  Deptfbrd.  What  the  feelmgs 
of  Mr.  Grower  were  on  this  subject,  are 
fully  shown  in  a  work  published  by  Mm 
in  1801,  entitled,  «  A  Narrative  of  a 
Mode  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  efiect  Improvements  in  Naval 
Architecture.** 

A  third  vessel,  on  the  construction  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gower,  was  buUt  in  1819^ 
for  the  purpose  of  a  yacht,  for  the  Hon. 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Vernon ;  and  though 
rigged  on  the  same  principles  as  the  ori- 
ginal Transit,  had  only  three  masts;  this 
third  Transit  sailed,  worked,  and  man. 
oeuvred,  in  a  manner  that  astonished  and 
delighted  all  who  saw  her,  and  were  com- 
petent to  judge  of  her  powers. 

Some  years  before  tnis,  had  appeared 
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tried  by  him  so  far  back  as  18ia  This 
floating  platform  may  be  eminently  useful 
in  manj  instances,  oesides  the  opportu- 
nity it  would  afford  of  escape  in  cases  of 
shipwreck.  A  life-boat  on  a  novel  plan 
was  built  by  him,  to  be  used  at  Languard 
Fort ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  inventions 
was  a  tube  to  convey  sounds  from  the 
tops  to  the  deck ;  and,  though  not  yet 
brought  into  general  practice  on  smp- 
board,  speaking  tubes  have  been  exten- 
sively used  in  manufactories  and  other 
buildings  on  shore.  The  propeller,  or 
floating  anchor,  was  another  of  his  im- 
provements, if  not  inventions,  and  an  ex- 
periment with  it  took  place  but  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  Many  of  his  lei- 
sure hours  were .  occupied  in  the  compo- 
sition of  minor  articles^  of  a  beneficial 
tendency  on  marine  subjects,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  some 
of  which  are  reprinted  in  a  work  which 
he  lived  just  long  enough  to  complete. 

He  lived  in  the  enjojrment  of  every 
earthly  blessing,  and  died  without  a 
struggle  in  the  presence  of  his  affectionate 
family,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons,  and 
five  daughters,  to  deplore  their  irreparable 
loss.  Of  him  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
that  by  those  who  knew  him  best  he  was 
beloved  the  most ;  and  if  the  motto,  **  Pal- 
mam  qui  meruit  ferat,"  had  been  verified, 
the  laurels  that  now  shade  other  heads 
would  have  crowned  the  temples  of  Ri- 
chard Hall  Gower. 


Mr.  Gower's  **  Remarks  relative  to  the 
danger  attendant  upon  Convoy,  with  a 
Proposition  for  the  better  Protection  of 
Commerce,"  which  last  object  was  to  be 
effected  by  stationary  cruizers  along  the 
coast,  attached  to  signal  stations  erected 
on  the  shore,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  warn  or  protect  the 
traders. 

The  year  1812  called  upon  Mr.  Gower 
to  employ  his  mechaniad  talents  in  a 
direction  foreign  to  his  usual  pursuits, 
and  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  pre- 
mium of  one  hundred  guineas  for  a  Lock, 
'*  to  save  water,  and  give  facility  to  pas- 
sage," to  be  applied  to  the  Regent's  Ca- 
nal, in  the  obtaining  of  which  he  was  un- 
successful, yet  some  years  afterwards  he 
found  that  locks  of  the  same  description- 
had  been  erected  on  that  Canal.  About 
the  same  time  he  built  a  yacht,  called  the 
Unique;  the  chief  objects  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  were  economy  of  tim- 
ber and  small  draft  of  water.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Gower  invented  a  fly- 
boat,  to  be  used  against  the  small  and 
swift  American  cruizers,  then  doing  much 
mischief  in  the  Channel,  for  which  he 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  but  peace  prevented  the 
necessity  for  it.  He  also  projected  a  set 
of  signals  formed  by  shapes  instead  of 
flags. 

Many  of  the  late  naval  improvements 
originated  with  him,  more  particularly 
the  round  stems,  a  plan  for  which  was 
delivered  to  the  present  Earl  Grey,  then 
Lord  Howick,  when  he  filled  the  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Being  now  the  father  of  a  large  family, 
and  having  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments and  losses  in  his  experimental  ca- 
reer, he  felt  it  necessary  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
"  From  this  time,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  "  I  ceased  to  follow  my  naval 
experiments,  and  became  almost  as  one 
who  had  never  known  salt  water;  my 
itime  being  occupied  by  the  instiiiction  of 
.my  children  in  a  way  peculiar  to  myself. 
While  life  exists,  those  years  will  never 
be  fcMigotten  by  my  very  dear  children ; 
they  were  the  rivets  of  affection  between 
the  parent  and  his  offspring ;  they  were 
the  best  spent  and  most  happy  oays  of 
my  existence;  and  I  can  truly  say,  I  never 
acted  a  more  wise  part,  as  it  obtained  for 
me  all  their  best  affections.** 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  many 
plans  connected  with  shipping,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  in  which  the 
valuable  life  of  Mr.  Gower  was  engaged ; 
but  he  had  the  gratification,  towards  its 
close,  of  seeing  many  of  his  inventions 
and  improvements  in  Naval  Architecture 
brought  into  practice.  The  Catamaran 
for  forming  a  raft,  was  constructed  and 


Rev.  John  Carr. 

Oct  30.  At  Durham,  the  Rev.  John 
Carr,  M.  A.  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
Head  Master  of  Durham  Grammar 
School,  and  recently  appointed  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  new  University. 

He  was  descended  from  a  family  which 
has  been  seated  at  Stackhouse,  near  Gig- 
gleswick,  in  Craven,  at  least  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was 
formerly  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
1807  as  second  Wrangler,  and  second 
Smith*s  Prize-man,  M.A.  1810.  He 
was  appointed  Master  of  Durham  Gram- 
mar School  in  18... ;  and  continued  to  fill 
the  duties  of  that  situation  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  Eminently  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician,  he  was  perhaps  not 
less  accomplished  as  a  classical  scholar, 
and  he  peculiarly  excelled  in  pure  Latin 
composition.  Though  not  a  strict  disci- 
plinarian (for  he  coiud  not  govern  except 
oy  kindness},  he  sent  good  scholars  to 
Cambridge;  and  no  boy  ever  left  Dur- 
ham without  loving  him. 

His  private  chfuracter  was  most  ami. 
able.  There  was  a  cornet,  unobtrusive 
independence  about  him,  a  purity  and 
delicaqr  of  mind  and  manners,  arising 
from  tne  union  of  a  complete  education. 
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stonn),  George  Femid  Robtoiv  eeq.  the 
highlj-gifted  and  emmeiit  painter  ui  w»- 
ter- colours. 

Mr.  Robson  was  a  native  of  Durfaam, 
and  son  of  Mr.  John  Robton,  wine  mer- 
chant of  that  city.  His  taste  for  dcawing 
displayed  itself  at  a,  very  early  age ;  when 
three  or  four  years  vAd,  ne  madeholder  e& 
forts,  and  attempted  to  draw  firom  memoiy 
the  otjjects  he  had  observed  wMle  walUng 
with  his  mother  in  the  fields.  Thia  pro- 
pensity to  imitation  was  not  checked  by 
nis  school  exercises.  His  vacant  honn 
and  holidays  were  occupied  in  drawing. 
If  an  artist  visited  Durham  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  sketching  its  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic scen^,  George  Robson  was  to  be 
ibund  hanging  on  his  fbotsteps,  creeping 
up  by  his  side,  and  eagerly  watching  die 
progress  of  his  labours.  At  lengu  he 
was  put  under  Mr.  Harle,  the  only  draw- 
ing master  the  city  fumished»  bat  he  re- 
fused to  take  money  for  the  lessona  he 
gave,  saying  the  boy  had  already  got  be- 
yond his  instruction. 

Before  he  was  twenty  he  came  to  Ixm- 
don^  and  was  soon  known  as  a  moat  ac- 
tive and  persevering  student.  Hia  firat 
publication  was  a  view  of  his  native  eitT» 
the  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  viait 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland^  a  visit  which 
he  had  long  ardently  desired. 

In  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  wal- 
let at  his  back,  and  Scott's  poem,  *^  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,**  m  hia  pockety 
he  M'andered  over  the  mountains,  winter 
and  summer,  until  he  became  familiar  with 
the  various  aspects  they  presented  under 
the  different  changes  of  season,  and  hdd 
up  a  stock  of  materials  which  lasted  him 
his  life.  On  his  return  he  puUished  out- 
lines of  the  Grampian  mountains.  In 
J813  he  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in 
the  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  and  waa 
elected  a  member  the  following  year.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  exhibition  of  1815  that 
his  works  commanded  that  public  atten- 
tion which  gained  for  him  extensive  voA. 
abundant  patronage.  From  this  time  hia 
interests  became  identified  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  society.  All  his  priyate 
cares,  all  his  public  exertions,  were  & 
rected  into  this  one  channel ;  he  laboured 
hard  and  efiectively. 

As  an  artist,  Mr.  Robson  was  reanail^ 
able  for  vigour  of  execution.  Hia  eon* 
caption  of  form  might  be  sometimei 
wanting  in  grandeur,  but  his  effect  and 
colour  were  always  powerfid.  The  Scot- 
tish hills  had  strongly  impressed  their  aw- 
ful character  on  his  imagination.  The 
calm  of  his  own  mind  assodated  itacilf 
with  these  scenes  of  peace  and  lonelineaay 
even  when  settled  altogether  in  the  aoathy 
and  drawing  his  materiala  from  thingt 
around  him.     One  of  his  laat  and  hwt 


the  most  perfect  sense  of  honour,  and  the 
most  unaffected  simplicity  of  mind. — 
Blameless  and  pure,  wrapped  up  in  do^ 
mestic  feeling,  and  neither  meddling  with 
nor  caring  for  the  world,  he  probably 
had  not  an  enemy,  while  all  were  anxious 
to  regard  him  as  their  friend. 

Mr.  Carr  married  Rosetta- Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Thomas  Henry  Hopper,  of 
Witton  Castle,  ca  Durham,  esq.  and  has 
left  a  numerous  family,  of  which  the 
youngest  son  died  only  four  days  after 
him,  and  was  buried  with  him,  on  the 
6th  Nov.  in  the  small  chapel  adjoining 
the  north  aile  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

The   funeral  procession   entered  the 
.church  in  the  following  order : — 
Four  mutes,  two  and  twa 
The  Bodies. 
Pall  supported  by  the  Rev<^.  Luke 
Ripley,  James  Raine,  Thomas  Ebdon, 
and  Luke  Yarker,  and  by  Robert  Sur- 
tees  (of  Mainsforth),  and  Thomas 
Hopper  (of  Durham),  Esquires. 
Three  Sons  of  the  Deceased. 

His  Brother-in-Law, Ingilby,  Esq. 

Private  Friends,  in  silk  scarves,  two 

and  two. 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp, 
Warden  of  the  University. 
The  Rev.  D.  Durell  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Ogle, 
Prebendaries  of  Durham. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 
Professor  of  Divinity. 
WilUam  Cook,  M.D.  and  Charles  Whit^ 
ley,  esq.  M.  A.  the  Readers  in  Medi- 
cine and  Natural  Philosophy. 
William  Palmer,  esq.  B.A.  and  James 
Hamilton,  esq.  the  Junior  Tutor  and 
Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages. 
Followed  by  the  Students  in  the  Univer- 
sity, two  and  two. 
And  a  number  of  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  Grammar  School. 
The  Rev.   George  Townsend,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  attended  by  the 
Minor  Canons,chorister8,and  singing  boys, 
received  the  coffin  at  the  great  door.    The 
funeral  ser\'ice  was  ped^^ormed  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  and  Goldwin's  beautiful  an- 
them,  ^'  I  have  set  God  always  before 
me,"  was  sung  by  the  choir.     A  greater 
expression  of  feeling  was  never  evinced 
than  at  this  funeral.     That  portion  of  the 
church  which  is  allotted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service,  was  crowded,  in 
addition  to  those  who  took  part  in  the 
procession,  with  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  who  were  anxious  to  pay  a 
last  tribute    to   departed   worth.      Ihe 
members  of  the  new  Universiry  have  put 
on  mourning  for  fourteen  days. 

G.  F.  Robson,  Esq. 
Sept, ...    In  Golden- square,  (supposed 
by  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel  in 
sea  sickness  during   the  late  dreadful 
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pictures  was  a  view  of  London  from  the 
bridge  before  sunrise,  **when  all  that 
mighty  heart  is  lying  still." 

He  was  always  fond  of  representing  his 
native  city,  Durham,  and  its  vicinity ;  in 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  rain- 
ters  in  Water  Colours,  "  The  City  of 
Durham  from  the  North-East,"  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  no  fewer  than  thirty- eight 
contributions  by  Mr.  Robson.  The  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  the  admirers  of  native 
talent  generally,  have  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  by  the  deprivation  of  so  able  and  in- 
defatigable an  artist. 

In  1826  Mr.  Robson  published,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Britton,  a  most  delight- 
ful series  of  "  Picturesque  Views  of  the 
English  Cities,"  which  was  noticed  with 
commendation  in  our  vol.  xcvii.  i.  136,344. 

Many  of  his  drawings  were  made  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  Halls,  whose  admirable 
mode  of  treating  animals  accorded  per- 
fectly with  Mr.  Robson's  magnificent  and 
characteristic  back  grounds.  These  two 
eminent  artists  had  apartments  in  the 
same  house. 

Asa  man,  Mr.  Robson  was  distinguish- 
ed by  straightforward  integrity,  modesty, 
and  ingenuousness,  and  unbounded  bene- 
volence. He  was  inventive  in  doing 
good.  At  the  moment  when  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
rooms  for  exhibition,  4ie  caused  the  pre- 
sent gallery  to  be  built  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  by  this  measure  gained  for  the 
body  a  local  habitation,  which  insured  its 
stability  and  success.  He  had  no  selfish 
views ;  to  advance  the  arts  of  his  country, 
and  to  benefit  his  brother  artists,  were  the 
great  objects  of  his  life.  All  must  la- 
ment that  such  a  man  shoidd  be  cut  ofiTin 
the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  tide 
of  bis  usefulness. 


Mrs.  Westphal. 

Oct.  14.  At  her  lodgings,  Sidney  Ter- 
race, Chelsea,  aged  88,  Mrs.  Westphal, 
the  venerable  mother  of  Captains  Sir 
George  and  Philip  Westphal,  R.N. 

Born  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  she  re- 
ceived the  Scottish  education  of  her  day, 
which  cultivated  useful  rather  than  orna- 
mental qualities.  She  acquired,  however, 
both  in  an  eminent  degree.  An  (enter- 
prising spirit  induced  her  to  accompany 
her  brother  on  his  marriage  to  America, 
where  she  experienced  many  vicissitudes. 
She  married  early  a  naval  officer,  who  was 
drowned  within  two  years  after;  she  was 
next  united  to  a  military  officer,  who  be- 
ing appointed  Superintendent  of  Indians, 
lost  his  life  in  an  ambush  which  they  laid 
for  him.  In  both  unions  she  was  happy 
in  all  but  their  termination,  and  arrived  at 
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a  competent  fortune.     She  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  embellishments  of 
life,  and  surrounded  by  the  best  society. 
This  solaced  her  in  the  afflictions  which 
had  arisen  from  the  avocations  of  her  hus- 
bands, as  well  as  their  melancholy  deaths. 
She  was  the  delight  of  all.     After  some 
time  she  finally  married  Mr.  Westphal, 
an  officer  of  the  60th   regiment.     This 
union  promised   equally   well,    but    for 
the  fortune  of  war ;  the  Spaniards  occu- 
pied Augustin  in  Florida,  and  all  her  pro- 
perty was  swept  away!     Mr.  Westphal 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  whither 
she  followed  him ;  was  shipwrecked,  and, 
with  her  two  sons  in  her  arms,  hardly 
escaped  with  life.      After  experiencing 
other  evils  attendant  on  service,  they  at 
length   arrived  in   England;   when  her 
husband,  having  been  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  army,  died  in  1814.     She 
was  now  isolated  as  she  was  becoming 
aged,  having  no  other  relative  left  but 
those  two  sons,  who  were  absent  on  ser- 
vice or  from    other    causes.      For    the 
last   thirteen    years,    however,    she  felt 
deeply  the  contrast  of  her  former  active 
life,  in  the  gloom  of  solitude,  seldom  bet- 
tered by  a  dependence  on  mercenaries  for 
domestic  attention.     That  gloom  was  re- 
lieved, as  far  as  possible,  by  the  respect- 
able widow  and  amiable  daughter   that 
alone  remained  in  England  of  one  family, 
which  had  also  shared  the  fortune  of  war 
in  America,  and  occasionally  within  the 
last  three  years  by  the  writer  of  this  no. 
tice.    He  had  been  absent  for  many  more 
years,  when  he  called  to.  visit  her;  she 
was  then  84-5;  she  recollected  him  in  an  in- 
stant, saluted  him  with  warmth,  and  com- 
plimented him  on  some  small  favour  that 
she  recollected  with  a  minuteness  beyond 
conception.     Her  memory  was  extraordi- 
narily retentive  on  every  event  of  her  life ; 
and  as  she  possessed  excellent  taste  and 
sound  judgment  to  the  last,  so  the  narra- 
rions  with  which  she  cheered  her  only  visi- 
tors, were  mingled  with  constant  adoration 
of  the  Providence  under  which  she  had 
been   preserved.     To   the  close  of  last 
summer,  she  persisted  in  desiring  occa- 
sionally to  recreate  herself  by  a  visit  to 
**  her  constant,  her  dear,  her  only  friends,** 
(these  were  her  words,)  and  did  walk 
with  little   help   from    her  lodgings   to 
Sloane  Terrace.     As  autumn  advanced, 
she  complained  that  something  seemed  to 
have  disturbed  her,  but  it  was  possibly 
only  the  season :  she  became  confined  to 
her  room,  and  then  to  her  bed,  her  mental 
faculties  still  untouched.     An  intimation 
having  been  sent  to  her  son,   Capt.  P. 
Westphal,  he  arrived  in  time  to  share  her 
last  sigh.     She  was  buried  on  the  Satur- 
day following  in  the  new  ground  of  St. 
Luke's,  Chelsea. 
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Mr.  Strutt  published  anj  wbxks  wMi  liis 
name,  but  believe  the  public  haye  been 
benefited  by  his  labours  in  'VBrious  way& 


Mr.  Joseph  Steutt. 

Xmr.  12.  At  Isleworth,  aged  58,  Mr. 
Joseph  Strutt,  keeper  of  records  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  or  Northumberland. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  ingenious 
author  and  artist,  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  who 
died  Oct.  16,  1802,  and  of  whom  an  in- 
teresting  memoir,  written  by  the  subject 
of  this  article,  is  printed  in  "  Literary 
Anecdotes,**  vol.  v.  p.  665 — 68a    He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  when 
he  was  only  three  years  old.    She  appears 
to  have  been  a  most  amiable  woman,  and 
her  death  was  poignantly  felt  by  her  hus- 
band.   A  high  character  of  her  appears  in 
"  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  v.  p.  671.   The 
late  Mr.  Strutt  was  bom  May  28,  1775, 
and  was  educated  under  that   excellent 
schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  James  Boyer,*  at 
Christ's   Hospital,   where    he   was  well 
imbued  with  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  after- 
wards  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
printing-office  of  the  late  Mr.  Nichols. 
His  health,  however,  was  never  strong; 
and  he  soon  relinquished  bis  business  to 
follow  the  more  honourable  but  less  cer- 
tain occupation  of  his  pen.    He  made  the 
Index  to  the  First  Volume  of  Mr.  Ni- 
chols's **  History  of  Leicestershire  ;"  but 
did  it  so  superfluously  well,  that  had  he 
proceeded  with  the  other  volumes  with 
the  same  precision,  the  Index  itself  would 
have  formed  much  too  bulky  a  volume. 
This  extent  in  quantity,  and  consequently 
great  loss  of  time,  compelled  Mr.  Nichols 
to  place  the  Index  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  History  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  author  of  "  Lon- 
dinium  Redivivum." 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Strutt,  he  was 
many  years  ago  recommended  by  John 
Caley,  esq.  F.S.  A.  to  his  Grace  the  iate 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  arrange  his 
archives,  which  from  damp  and  neglect 
were  in  a  deplorable  state  of  decay.  To 
this  emplojTnent  Mr.  Strutt  was  well 
adapted;  and  the  neatness  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  repaired,  preserved,  and 
transcribed  the  valuable  documents  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  were  truly  admi- 
rable. Sheltered  by  the  kind  patronage 
of  the  late  and  i)resent  Dukes  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Mr.  Strutt  thus  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  has  left  a 
widow  and  a  numerous  family. 

Mr.  Strutt  had  a  strong  sense  of  piety, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  family  (as 
may  be  seen  by  some  interesting  letters 
between  his  grandmother  and  father) ;  and 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     We  are  not  aware  whether 

*  See  a  high  character  of  this  worthy 
man,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  in  our  voL 
Lxxxiii.  part  i.  p.  619;  copied  into  Wil- 
son's ^<  History  of  Christ's  Hospital.'* 


Mr.  John  Meeson. 
Nod.  4.     At  Leathersellers*  Hall,  Bi- 
shopsgate-street,  after  a  long  illness,  aged 
62,   Mr.  John  Meeson,  l>eadle  of  that 
Company,   and    treasurer  of   the  well- 
known  convivial  society,  The  Honourable 
Lumber  Troop.     This  worthy  individual 
was  known  to  a  very  extensive  cirde ;  and 
no  man  could  be  more  generally  beloved. 
His  greatest  delight  was  to  be  emplofyed 
in  the  service  of  his  friends ;  and  his  exer- 
tions to  benefit  them  in  all  ways  knew  no 
bounds.    He  served  bis  apprenticeship  to 
his  father,  who  was  for  many  years  s 
compositor  in  the  printing-offiee  of  the- 
late  Mr.  Nichols,  and  was  himself  con- 
nected with  that  establishment  for  half  s 
century ;  for,  though  long  since  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  working  at  his  ori- 
ginal business,  he  was  always  delighted  at 
being   considered   as  belonging    to    the 
printing-office  of  his  old  masters  and  firm 
friends.     He  accordingly  acted  as  '*  Fa- 
ther of  the  Chapel ;"  and  was  the  true, 
constant,  warm,  and  active  friend  to  all 
his  younger  brethren.    With  what  delight 
would  he  exhibit  a  valuable  snuff-bos^ 
presented  to  him  by  his  fellow-workmen, 
with  a  handsome  inscription  expressive  of 
their  affection  and  esteem !    He  has  left  m 
widow  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  indulgent 
husband ;  but  had  no  children.     His  re- 
mains   were   attended    to    St.    Helenas 
church- yard  by  several  highly^  respectable 
gentlemen  who  appreciated  his  worth. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  ViciNiTy. 

Aug,  3.  In  his  40th  year,  Mr.  Robt. 
Mansir,  of  Northampton-sq.  Clerkenwell. 

Sept,  9.  At  his  house  in  the  Wands- 
worth-road,  aged  76,  Leonard  Phillips, 
esq.  a  very  wealthy  and  eccentric  indivi- 
dual, formerly  a  coal-merchant  in  Nor- 
thumberland-street, and  owner  of  Stijat- 
ham  Park,  the  resort  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
nurseryman  of  Wandsworth-road. 

Sept.  21.  At  Lambeth,  aged  68,  Mr. 
Charles  Creed,  for  many  years  assistant 
in  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Boydell. 

Oct.  9.  In  Ironmonger- St.  St  Luke*8» 
aged  19,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Booker,  in  the 
confinement  with  her  first  child. 

Oct.  17.  At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  7!^ 
Francis  de  Berckem,  esq. 

Oct.2iL  Aged  57,  Hannah,  wife  of 
E.  Bmns,  esq.  of  Mount-st.  Groevenor- 
square. 

Oct.  25.    After  many  years'  sufferings 
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Anne,  wife  of  Thomas  George  Western,^ 
esq.  Member  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

In  Frith-street,  Soho,  aged  80,  Nicho- 
las Dubois  de  Chemant,  esq. 

Oct,  26.  In  NorfoIk.st.  Strand,  aged 
63,  Wm.  Nugent  Comyn,  esq. 

Oct.  27.  At  his  father's  house  at 
Hampstead,  aged  25,  Samuel  Hoare,  jun. 
esq. 

Oct.  28.  In  Upper  Gloucester-street, 
Dorset-sq.  Mrs.  Jean  Miller,  wife  of  Col. 
Jones,  and  youngest  dau.  of  late  Patrick 
Miller,  esq.  of  Dalswinton,  Dumfrieshire. 
In  Grafton-st.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Chaplin. 
This  amiable  lady,  who  had  anived  at  an 
advanced  age,  was  much  esteemed  by  a 
large  circle  of  the  first  nobility  and  gen- 
try. Her  nephews,  Capt.  Vyner  and  his 
brother  (sons  of  the  Lady  Theodosia  Vy- 
ner) come  into  possession  of  a  splendid 
property.  The  former  was  married  last 
year  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Earl  de 
Grey. 

Oct.  29.  In  Devonshire-st.  aged  68) 
Sir  Wm.  Franklin,  M.D.  K.C.H.  Prin- 
cipal Inspector-general  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  April  22,  1823. 

Oct  31.  Capt.  Thomas  Walsh,  late 
of  the  5th  foot.  » 

Lately.  In  London,  Mrs.  Marriott, 
formerly  of  Badby,  Northamptonshire, 
only  sister  of  Mr.  Charles  Williamson, 
Northampton,  and  first  cousin  to  Lucy 
Knightley,  esq.  formerly  M.  P.  for  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  Rev.  Woolf  Gollin,  one  of  the 
Jewish  Beth  Din,  highly  eminent  for  his 
great  biblical  learning  and  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  His  funeral  at 
Hackney  was  numerously  attended,  and 
the  venerable  Dr.  Herschel  delivered  a 
suitable  discourse. 

^\ov.  4.     Suddenly,  at  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law  Wm.    Essex,  esq.    Upper 
Woburn-pl.  aged  55,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  ■ 
Edward  Ellerton,  esq.  of  Roundhay,  near 
Leeds. 

iVov.  7.  Aged  62,  Catherine  Anne, 
wife  of  Nathaniel  Snell,  of  Gloucester-pl. 
and  Denham  Mount,  Bucks. 

In  his  50th  year,  Mr.  John  Wontner, 
for  eleven  years  keeper  of  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate. He  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Corporation ;  first  as  one 
of  the  City  Marshals,  and  while  filling 
that  office  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  fractured  his  leg,  which  was  after- 
wards amputated.  The  situation  of  Go- 
vernor of  Newgate  soon  after  falling  va- 
cant, Mr.  Wontner  was  elected,  and  his 
conduct  has  not  only  called  forth  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  but 
repeatedly  of  the  Judges,  as  well  as  of  the 
unhappy  persons  committed  to  his  care. 
Every  ship  arriving  from  New  South 
Wales  brought  letters  containing  expres- 


sions of  gratitude  towards  Mr.  Wontner. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  six  children. 

Nov.  9.  At  Camberwell,  aged  50,  W. 
F.  Barraud,  esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Customs. 

Nov,  11.  At  Ciapham-common,  aged 
74<,  Demetria,  widow  of  Capt.  Hudson. 

In  his  83d  year,  Richard  Lysley,  esq. 
formerly  Collector  of  the  Customs  at 
Dominica. 

Nov,  12.  Mary-Elizabeth,  the  only 
dau.  of  B.  MiUs,  esq.  of  Park  Villa,  Re- 
gent's-park. 

Nov,  14.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-street, 
aged  59,  Mrs.  Bywater. 

In  Berkeley- sq.  at  the  residence  of  her 
son-in-law  Capt.  Simmons,  R.A.  Ann, 
widow  of  John  Perry,  esq.  for  many  years 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly in  Jamaica,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Seyer,  A.M.  Rector  of 
St.  Michael's,  BristoL 

Nov.  15.  In  Upper  Harley-st.  Mary, 
wife  of  Lieut.- Col.  Henderson. 

Nov,  17.  In  Euston-sq.  Alex.  Riley, 
esq.  many  years  resident  in  New  South 
Wales. 

At  Southville,  Wandsworth-road,  aged 
78,  Jane,  relict  of  Wm.  Grey,  esq.  of 
Alicant,  in  Spain. 

Nov.  19.  Han-iet,  wife  of  Francis 
Warden,  esq.  of  Bryanstone-sq. 

Nov.  22.  In  Great  Cumberland-street, 
aged  68,  Richard  Manby,  esq.  Deputy 
Commissary -general. 


Berks.— iVbt;.  1.  At  Shillingford,  from 
a  fall  whilst  hunting,  Richard  Chas.  Ha- 
mond,  esq.  a  Commoner  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  third  son  of  the  late  Philip 
Hamond,  esq.  of  Westacre,  Norfolk. 

Nov.  8.  At  Lily-hill,  Bracknell,  Isa- 
bella, widow  of  Henry  Dormer  Vincent 
esq.  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Felton  Her- 
vey. 

Bucks.— Oc^  23.  At  Hall  Bam  Park, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  aged  76, 
John  Whitelocke,  esq. 

Oct.  26.  At  Aylesbury,  aged  45^  John 
Barker,  esq. 

Cambridge.  —  Oct,  21.  At  Shady 
Camps,  Mildred,  widow  of  Marmaduke 
Dayreil,  esq.  sister  to  Lord  Wenlock  and 
to  Lady  Middleton.  She  was  the  third 
dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Lawley  the  fifth  Bart, 
and  M.P.  for  Warwickshire,  by  Jane, 
only  dau.  of  Beilby  Thompson,  esq. 

Oct.  28.  At  West  Wratting  Park,  in 
her  30th  year,  Charlotte,  wife  of  J.  Gib- 
bons, esq.  of  Stanwell,  dau.  of  Sir  C. 
Watson. 

Devon. — Oct.  20.  At  Exeter,  aged 
70,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  T.  Burnett,  esq. 
of  Woolwich. 

Nov,  5,  At  Exeter,  aged  51,  Mr.  Wm. 
Gray,  solicitor  and  proctor,  for  many  years 
Deputy  Registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court 
lie  has  left  a  widow  and  large  family. 
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Rev.  John  Marshall,  second  Minister  of 
Stirling,  for  some  time  Pastor  of  the 
Scots  church,  Sw-allow-st.  London. 

Sept.  12.  At  Aberdour-house,  Sir 
Robert  Bruce  Henderson,  the  sixth  Bart, 
of  Fordell,  co.  Fife.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Robert  the  4th  Bart,  by  Isa- 
bella, dau.  of  Arch.  Stuart,  esq.  of  Tor- 
rence,and  widow  of  Geo.  M'Kenzie,  esq. 
of  Firnie ;  and  succeeded  to  the  title  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Sir  John,  some 
time  M.  P.  for  Fifeshire.  Sir  Robert 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  deter- 
mined of  Scottish  whigs;  and,  after 
spending  thousands  in  support  of  the  Fox 
interest  in  Scotland,  died  immensely  rich. 
Lady  Henderson  Durham  (the  wife  of 
the  gallant  Admiral  Sir  P.  C.  Durham) 
succeeds  to  his  property. 

Sept.  15.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon. 
Catherine  Duncan,  4th  dau.  of  the  late 
Adm.  Lord  Viscount  Duncan,  and  sister 
to  the  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Oct.  15.  At  Williamfield,  near  Edin- 
burgh, aged  85,  William  Thos.  Gooch, 
esq.  uncle  of  Sir  T.  S.  Gooch,  Bart. 
He  was  the  2nd  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
the  third  Bart,  by  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Atwood,  esq.  He  mar- 
ried. May  13,  1775,  Elizabeth- Sarah, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Wm.  Villa  Real, 
of  Edwinstow,  Notts,  esq.  and  niece  to 
Elizabeth  Viscountess  Galway,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  William,  who  is  mar- 
ried; and  Henry.  Robert,  a  Captain  in 
the  army,  who  died  in  1829. 

Oct.  19.  At  Leith,  Dr.  Thomas  Ait- 
chison  Latta. 

Lately,  At  Dunbar,  Allan  Cameron, 
aged  102.  He  was  musician  (fiddler) 
to  the  Dunbar  Castle  Lodge,  and  the 
brethren  buried  him  with  masonic  honours. 

At  Edinburgh,  in  his  70th  year,  J. 
Ferguson,  esq.  son  of  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer. 

At  Urrard,  M^or  J.  Alston  Stewart 

Oct.  6.  At  Fetteresso  Castle,  Mrs. 
Abercromby  Duff. 

Nffu.  10.  At  Perth,  Mr.  Wm.  Dick, 
formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School. 

Ireland. — Oct.  1.  At  Dublin,  Alice, 
second  wife  and  widow  of  Sir  Brodrick 
Chinnery,  the  first  Bart,  of  Flintfield, 
CO.  Cork.  She  was  the  third  dau.  of 
Richard  Boyle,  of  Youghall,  esq.  was 
married  in  1789  and  left  a  widow  in  1824^ 
haying  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  latter  have,  since  her  death,  been  de- 
clared of  unsound  mind. 

Oct,  17.  At  Lucan,  co.  Dublin,  aged 
63,  Capt  William  Blair,  late  of  the  2d 
Life  Guards. 

Lately,  At  Dublin,  G.  Blennerhassets 
esq.  R.N.  son-in-law  to  Sir  A.  B.  King, 
Bart. 


[Nov. 

Nov,  5.  At  the  seat  of  Mr.  Manming^ 
Drakestown,  in  ca  Louth,  ased  2^  the 
Hon.  Randall  Plunkett,  broUierto  Lord 
Louth.  A  severe  fall  from  his  horse  when 
hunting,  occasioned  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel  m  the  bead,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  following  morning. 

East  Indies.^-JV'ov.  18,  1832.  Caro- 
line,  second  dau.  of  late  Walter  Mi^na^iy]^ 
esq.  of  Oaken  Hall,  in  oo.  Stafford, 

Jan.  17.  On  his  passage  from  Bom- 
bay, aged  24,  Lieut.  Charles  J.  Curtis 
18th  N.  L 

March  13,  At  Bombay,  Henry  Octa- 
vius  Morgan,  esq.  barrister. 

March  29.  At  Bellary,  aged  25,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Fenton  Wake,  55th  reg.  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Wake,  Rector  of 
Courteenhall,  Northamptonshire. 

May  3.  At  Cawnpore,  Major  Henry 
Edmund  Peach,  Assistant- Commissary- 
GeneraL 

May  la  At  Calcutta,  aged  40,  Sir  John 
Wilmot  Prideaux,  the  8th  Bart.  (1622), 
Captain  on  the  retired  list  of  the  JBast 
India  Company^s  service.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  title  March  3,  1826 ;  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Major  JSd* 
mund- Sanderson  Prideaux. 

May  20.  On  his  march  to  Nagpore, 
Capt.  J.  B.  Puget,  2d  Madras  regt.  son 
of  late  Rear- Adm.  Peter  Puget,  C.  B. 

May  24.  At  Masulipatam,  aged  28^ 
Lieut.  Alfired  Brooks,  14th  Madras  N.  L 
youngest  son  of  John  Brooks,  esq.  of 
Clifton. 

Lately,  On  his  passage  from  the  E!ast 
Indies,  on  board  the  Pelambang,  Capt. 
W.  W.  Dowell,  9th  regt.  Bombay  N.  I. 
son  of  Mrs.  Dowell,  of  Bristol. 

Abroad. — Aug.  15.  In  his  dOth  year, 
on  his  passage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Fal- 
mouth, Brock  Tupper,  esq.  second  sur- 
viving son  of  John  E.  Tupper,  esq.  of 
Guernsey,  and  the  fourth  who  has  breathed 
his  last  in  or  on  the  deep. 

At  Ham,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Po- 
lignac.  She  had  frequently  implored  per- 
mission for  her  father  to  pay  her  a  last 
visit,  well  guarded,  and  on  giving  his  jmi- 
role  d'honneuTf  but  it  was  refused. 


Additions  to  Obituary. 

VoL  CIL  Part  ii. 

P.  384.  Sir  Everard  Home  was 
bom  at  Hull,  May  6,  1756;  his  father 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  has 
been  elected  off,  in  1773,  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  when  the  invitation 
of  the  celebsated  John  Hunter,  who  had 
recently  married  his  eldest  sister,  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  University  prospects. 
He  went  to  the  West  Indies  upon  the 
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medical  staff  in  1780,  and  remained  there 
for  four  years;  after  his  return,  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  Mr.  Hunter  in  his  museum 
and  bis  official  duties  until  his  death  in 
179a  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1785^ 
was  made  Serjeant  Surgeon  to  the  King 
in  1808 ;  and  in  the  same  year  received 
the  Copley  medal  from  the  Koyal  Society 
for  his  various  papers  on  Anatomy  and 
Pbysiolo^,  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  His  papers  in  that  collec- 
tion amounted  to  107,  a  number  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  contributor.  The 
splendid  jplates  by  which  many  of  them 
were  illustrated,  were,  by  the  Society's 
permission,  republished  in  his  Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  form  on 


the  whole  six  quarto  volumes,  the  two 
first  pubUshed  in  1814^  the  third  and 
fourth  in  1823,  and  the  two  last  in  1828. 
Sir  Everard  was  appointed  Surgeon  to 
Chelsea  Hospital  in  1821,  and  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
the  following  year.  He  began  to  retire 
from  the  pmctice  of  bis  profession,  and 
from  most  of  his  official  employments,  in 
the  year  1827. 

P.  661.  Mr.  Stonor,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  is  not  the  same 
gentleman  as  the  late  M.P.  for  Oxford. 
The  latter  married  a  daughter  of  P.  E. 
Towneley,  esq.  of  Towndey  in  Lanca- 
shire. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Oct.  23  to  Nov.  19,  1833. 


Christened. 
Males        835>,„Qo 
Females    SSSJ*'"*^ 


Buried. 
Males        618 1 
Females     614/ 


Whereof  have  died  stillborn  and  under 
two  years  old 376 


1295  S 


2  and  5  168 
5  and  10  49 
10  and  20  63 
20  and  30  78 
30  and  40  102 
40  and  50  ll4 


50  and  60  106 
60  and  70  122 
70  and  80  95 
80  and  90  25 
90  and  100  6 
102  1 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  by  which  the  Duty  is  regulated,  Nov.  15. 

Peas. 
«.  d, 
40  11 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  per  cwt.  Nov.  25^ 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

«.     d. 

s.    d. 

s,    d. 

«.    d. 

«.     d. 

51    4 

31    2 

19    9 

35    5 

35     5 

Kent  Bags 57.  0«.  to    7/.  7«. 

Sussex 0/.  0«.  to    QL  0#. 

Essex Oi  0«.  to    0/:  0». 

Farnham(fine).....  10/.  0«.  to  12/.  \2t. 


Famham(  seconds)    01    0«.  to  Oh  Or. 

Kent  Pockets 5/.    Of.  to  9£.  Os. 

Sussex 4/.  10«.  to  6i:  6«. 

Essex 5L    Ot.  to  ^  15#. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Nov.  28, 
Smithfield,  Hay,  3/. Of.  to 4/.  5«.  —  Straw,  1/.  4«.  to  U  lOt.  —  Clover,  3/.5r.  to  5t  Ojw 

SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  25.     To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  ^bs. 

Lamb .0#.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Nov.  25: 

Beasts 2,630     Calves    90 

Sheep  &  Lambs   15,070     Pigs     230 

COAL  MARKET,  Nov.  25, 
Walls  Ends,  from  15«.  9d.  to  20#.  6(2.  per  ton.      Other  sorts  from  15it.  0</.  to  16«.  M. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt— Town  Tallow,  48».  6i/.     Yellow  Russia,  48#.  Od. 

SOAP.  — Yellow,  62*.    Mottled,  70*.  Curd,  72«. 

CANDLES,  %8,  per  doz.    Moulds,  9f.  Od. 


Beef. 2«. 

Mutton 2*. 

Veal 3». 

Pork 3*. 


Od.  to  4«.  4d 

Od.  to  58.  4<2. 

2d.  to  5«.  Od. 

4d.  to  4«.  4d. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES. 

At  the  Office  of  WOLFE,  BaoTHEas,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 

23,  Change  Alley,  Comhill. 

Birmingham   Canal,   239. Ellesmere  and   Chester,  80. Grand   Junction, 

237^. Kennet  and  Avon,  25§. Leeds  and  Liverpool,  475. Regent's, 

16^. Rochdale,  112. London  Dock  Stock,  55. St.   Katharine's,  66. 

West   India,   94. Liverpool  and  Maoichester  Railway,   208. Grand 

Junction   Water  Works,  57.— West  Middlesex,  78. Globe  Insurance,  147 J. 

Guardian,  28*. Hope,  0^.- Chartered  Gas  Light,  50. Imperial  Gas, 

48 Phcenix  Gas,  2  pm. Independent,  44}. General  United,  43|.— - 

Canada  Land  Company,  47§.— Reversionary  Interest,  127. 

For  Prices  of  all  other  Shares  inquire  as  above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIABY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strams. 
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ORIGINAL      COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMORIALS   OF   SIR   THOMAS   MORE   AT   CHELSEA. 


Mr.  Urban,  . 
WHEN  the  union  of  country  en- 
joyments with  metropolitan  advantages 
first  began  to  be  attempted  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  London,  the  village  of  Chel- 
sea, the  first  in  ascending  the  river 
Thames  (which  was  then  the  great 
highway  to  all  places  in  its  vicinity), 
was  naturally  selected  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  were  desirous  to 
combine  their  attention  to  business 
with  recreation.  The  Royal  palaces  of 
Westminster  and  Whitehall  being 
seated  in  this  direction,  was  an  addi- 
tional reason  that  those  connected 
with  the  Court  should  make  their  exit 
towards  this  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
manor-house  of  Chelsea  itself,  being 
vested  in  the  Crown,  was  generally 
the  residence  of  a  person  of  exalted 
rank,  round  whom  others  would  be 
induced  to  assemble. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  manor  of  Chelsea  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  whose 
family  tomb  remains  in  the  church ; 
in  1510  it  was  assigned  to  his  nephew 
by  marriage,  William  Lord  Sandys, 
who  in  1536,  alienated  it  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  manor- 
house  thus  became  a  royal  palace. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  this 
house  was  the  residence  of  Queen 
Katharine  Parr,  together  with  her 
young  step  -  daughter  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  There  also  died  Queen 
Anna  of  Cleves ;  there  died  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland,  the  motherrin- 
law  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  favourite  Leicester ;  and 


there  resided  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set, the  widow  of  the  Protector. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  a  free- 
holder at  Chelsea  in  1543-4,  and  one 
of  his  sons  was  bom  thete.  Robert 
Earl  of  Sussex  died  "  at  his  place  at 
Chelsea"  in  1542. 

All  these   were  contemporaries  of 
the   great  and  virtuous   Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  some  of  them,  besides  Lord 
Sandys  at  the  manor-house,  were  pro- 
bably resident  at  Chelsea  at  the  same 
period  as  he  was.     Sir  Thomas  More 
is  supposed  to   have  purchased  his 
estate  at  Chelsea  about  the  year  1520 ; 
and  he  there  built  himself  a  house, 
furnished  with  all  that  then  consti- 
tuted the  luxuries  of  the  most  refined 
and  intellectual  society.    There,  un- 
der his  gentle  and  paternal  sway,  a 
numerous  family  formed,  as  Erasmus 
relates,    a  very  "university  of  the 
Christian  religion;"  and,  indeed,  the 
picture  of  his  domestic  felicity  can- 
not readily  be  forgotten,  by  any  one 
who  has  once  perused  the  accounts 
left  by  his  biographers.   There  also  he 
was  frequently  visited  by  the  King ; 
who  then  delighted  in  his  lively  con- 
versation ;   and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  so  far  admired  the  place,  as  to 
have  been  induced  to  make  his  subse- 
quent purch£ise  of  the  manor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  agreeable  hours  he 
had  already  passed  at  Chelsea. 

Amidst  the  constant  changes  of  pro- 
perty which  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  there  are  now  no  other  remains  of 
the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  More,*  but 


*  Among  four  old  mansions  at  Chelsea  (all  now  destroyed),  its  very  identity  has 
been  disputed;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  it  was  the  same  which  was  converted 
into  a  sjilendid  mansion  for  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  of  which  a  view,  taken  from 
Mr.  Faulkner's  History  of  the  parish,  will  be  found  in  our  vol.  xcix.  i.  497. 
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some  fragments  of  walls  and  windows, 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mora- 
vian burial-ground.  The  old  church, 
however,  which  for  its  remarkable 
monuments  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
near  the  metropolis,  still  contains  some 
interesting  memorials  of  him,  and  it 
is  to  these  that  the  present  observa- 
tions are  principally  directed. 

The  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  not  more  distinguished  by  the  lively 
deportment  which  he  exhibited  at  all 
times,  and  under  almost  every  circum- 
stance, in  his  general  intercourse  with 
the  world,  than  by  his  deep  sense  of 
religion  and  frequent  devotional  exer- 
cises. Whole  pages  illustrative  of  this 
feature  of  his  disposition,  might  be 
quoted  from  the  Life  written  by  his 
great-grandson.  It  had  distinguished 
him,  from  an  early  age,  when  he  lived 
four  years  amongst  tibe  Carthusians  in 
London,  "  frequenting  daily  their  spi- 
ritual exercises,  but  without  any  vow. 
He  had  an  earnest  mind  also  to  be  a 
Franciscan  friar."  The  practice  which 
he  had  thus  acquired  of  assisting  in 
the  public  services  of  the  church,  he 
continued  during  life.  When  Chan- 
cellor, "  he  would  often  in  public  pro- 
cessions carry  the  cross,"  walking  on 
foot;*  and  was  even  accustomed  to 
wear  the  surplice  of  a  singing-man, 
"  both  at  high  mass  and  at  matins," 
in  the  parish  church  of  Chelsea. 

"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  coming  one 
day  to  dine  with  him  during  his  Chancel- 
lorship, found  him  in  church  with  a  sur- 
plice on,  and  singing  with  the  quire. 
*  God's  body,  my  Lord  Chancellor,*  said 
the  Duke,  as  they  returned  to  his  bouse, 
*■  what,  a  parish  clerk  ?  a  parish  clerk  ? 
you  dishonour  the  King  and  his  office.' 
'  Nay,'  said  Sir  Thomas,  *  you  may  not 
think  your  master  and  mine  will  be 
offended  with  me  for  serving  God,  his 
master,  or  thereby  count  his  office  disho- 
noured." 

Soon  after  his  settling  at  Chelsea, 
he  erected  in  his  garden  a  detached 
edifice,  containing  a  chapel,  a  library, 
and  a  gallery,  which  were  called  the 
New  Buildings.  In  this  private  chapel 
he  said  prayers  with  his  family,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  would  usually 
on  Fridays  spend  the  whole  day  in 
devotion. 

His   biographers    also    notice    his 


having  added  a  Chapel  to  the  pariah 
church  of  Chelsea ;  "  where,"  it  is 
added,  "  the  parish  had  all  ornaments 
belonging  thereunto,  abundantly  sup- 
plied at  his  charge,  and  he  bestowed 
thereon  much  plate,  often  speaking 
these  words.  Good  men  give  it,  and 
bad  men  take  it  away." 

Hoddesden,  in  his  Life  of  More, 
particularly  says  that  this  Chapel  was 
built  before  he  was  Chancellor;  and 
that  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  date 
found  on  one  of  the  capitals  engraved 
in  the  accompanying  plate.  He  was 
not  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  until 
Oct.  25,  1529;  on  this  capital  is  the 
year  1528.  His  monument,  which  is 
not  within  this  chapel,  but  in  the 
chancel,  bears  the  date  1532,  which 
was  the  year  of  his  resigning  his  high 
office. 

The  More  Chapel  is  attached  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  "  lower  chancel.*' 
It  is  20  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide ; 
its  northern  side  is  opened  into  the 
church  for  its  whole  length  except 
three  feet ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening  consists  of  a  pointed  arch, 
springing  from  the  sculptured  c^>ital8 
represented  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. On  the  enlargement  of  the 
Church  in  1667,  the  western  wall  of 
the  Chapel  was  also  nearly  removed, 
and  a  large  (elliptical)  arch  formed  in 
it,  so  that  now  in  the  interior  the 
More  Chapel  is  perfectly  open  to  the 
remainder  of  the  south  aile,  which  was 
formed  by  this  alteration ;  and  might 
be  deemed  a  part  of  it,  except  that 
the  latter  is  considerably  higher,  and 
that  the  old  pointed  roof  and  open 
beams  of  the  chapel  remain.  There 
are  still  two  windows  in  the  south 
wall,  but  now  round-headed,  although 
the  form  of  their  original  flattened 
point  remains  in  their  interior  recesses ; 
and  there  is  one  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion at  the  east  end.  The  exterior 
walls  have  been  entirely  faced  (we 
may  say  defaced)  with  brick,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  church. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  used,  or  even  intended,  his 
Chapel  for  a  place  of  sepulture;  for  his 
monument,  which,  as  before  mention- 
ed, was  erected  four  years  after,  he 
placed  in  the  chancel.  There«  as  re- 
corded in  the  epitaph,  he  deposited 


*  **  AVhen  many  counselled  him  in  the  long  processions  in  Rogation  Week,  to  use 
a  horse  for  his  dignity  and  age,  he  would  answer,  *  It  beseemed  not  the  servant  to 
follow  his  Master  prancing  on  cockhorse,  his  Master  [the  Host]  going  on  foot.' " 
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the  remains  of  his  first  wife ;  and 
there  he  intended  his  own  and  those 
of  his  second  wife  should  rest.* 

«'  Chara  Thomae  jacet  hie  Joanna  uxor- 
cula  Mori,  [que  raihi." 

Qui  tumulura  Aliciae  hunc  destino,  qui- 
lt is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
chapel  was  merely  intended  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  his  own  large 
household,  during  divine  service,  the 
church  itself  being  small.  Here  then 
was  the  pew  to  which  belongs  the 
anecdote  told  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  first  acquainted  his  wife  with  his 
resignation  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
is  as  follows.  The  next  morning 
being  a  holiday,  and  few  yet  knowing 
what  had  been  done,  he  went  to 
Chelsea  Church  with  his  lady  and 
family ;  where,  during  divine  service, 
he  sat  as  usual  in  the  quires  wearing  a 
surplice ;  and  because  it  had  been  a 
custom  after  mass  was  done  for  one 
of  his  gentlemen  to  go  to  his  lady's 
pew,  and  say,  "  My  Lord  is  gone  be- 
fore," he  came  now  himself,  and 
making  a  low  bow,  said,  "  Madam, 
my  Lord  is  gone,"  who,  thinking  it  to 
be  no  more  than  his  usual  humour, 
took  no  notice  of  it ;  but  in  the  way 
home,  to  her  great  mortification,  he 
unriddled  the  jest,  by  acquainting  her 
with  what  he  had  done  the  preceding 
day. 

Perhaps  the  first  interment  in  the 
More  Chapel  was  that  of  the  Duchess 


of  Northumberland,  who  died  in  1555^ 
But,  previously  to  the  alterations  made 
in  1667»  it  must  have  appeared  nearly 
filled  by  three  large  monuments,  one 
built  against  each  of  its  three  walls. 
The  first  in  point  of  age  is  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  an  altar 
tomb  and  canopy,^  placed  against  the 
south  wall,  next  the  eastern  corner. 
The  west  wall  must  have  been  nearly 
covered  by  the  large  and  magnificent 
monument  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dacre, 
with  their  recumbent  effigies,  of  the 
Elizabethan  period ;  {  this  was  re- 
moved into  the  new  aile,  where  it 
now  stands,  and  has  lately  been  care- 
fully repaired,  a  respect  justly  due  to 
the  foundress  of  the  noble  pile  of 
almshouses  in  Westminster.  §  The 
third  monument,  occupying  the  east 
wall,  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Stanley, 
K.B.  who  died  in  1632.  It  bears  me- 
dallion busts  of  himself,  his  son,  and 
his  daughter,  and  statues  of  Justice 
and  Fortitude.  This  splendid  monu- 
ment is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  dila- 
pidation, and  must  speedily  fall  down 
if  not  repaired,  but  for  which  there 
are  no  funds ;  part  of  the  family  have 
been  applied  to  without  effect. 

Th6  whole  area  of  the  Chapel  has 
for  many  years  been  filled  with  pews, 
and  it  appears  from  Bowack's  Account 
of  the  Church  (printed  in  1705),  that 
it  then  contained  a  gallery  also.||  The 
entire    Chapel    has   ever    been   con- 


*  Neither  of  these  intentions  were  fulfilled.  His  wife  was  subsequently  buried 
at  Northaw  in  Hertfordshire.  His  own  body,  after  his  decapitation,  was  buried  in 
the  Tower,  near  that  of  his  friend  Bishop  Fisher ;  whilst  his  head,  after  it  had  been 
for  some  time  exposed  on  London  Bridge,  was  recovered  by  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Roper,  and  deposited  in  a  vault  at  St.  Dunstan's  church,  Canterbury.  Aubrey 
(nearly  half  of  the  statements  in  whose  anecdotes  in  general  could  be  proved  to  be 
blunders)  has  propagated  two  errors  connected  with  tms  subject ;  one  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas More's  body  was  buried  at  Chelsea,  instead  of  the  Tower ;  and  the  other  that 
the  head  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury,  instead  of  St.  Dunstan's  church. 
His  story  that  the  head  actually  fell  from  its  pole  on  the  bridge  into  his  daughter's 
lap,  pursuant  to  her  wish,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  himself  believed,  and  we 
must  therefore  regard  it  as  a  misplacea  jest  fastened  upon  an  affecting  instance  of 
filial  piety.  Indeed,  it  is  owned  in  Cresacre  More's  Life  of  Sir  Thoma^  that  <<  it 
was  bought  by  his  daughter  Margaret,  least,  as  she  stoutly  affirmed  before  the  Coun^ 
cil,  being  called  before  them  for  the  same  matter,  it  should  be  food  for  fishes.** 

f  Engraved  in  Faulkner's  History  of  Chelsea. 

\  Engraved  in  Simco's  Illustrations  of  Lysons*s  Environs  of  London. 

§  This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  who,  so  long  as  they^^keep  the 
monument  in  repair,  have  the  privilege  of  sending  a  man  and  woman,  a  "hoy  and  a 
girl,  to  Emanuel  Hospital. 

II  Probably  no  church  was  ever  so  choked  with  galleries  in  all  directions  as 
this.  One  which  was  carried  across  the  chancel,  and  partly  obscured  Sir  Thomas 
More's  monument,  was  only  recently  removed,  the  new  churches  in  the  parish 
having  rendered  it  unnecessary.  See  an  account  of  the  recent  repairs,  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  vol  cii.  ii.  p.  602.  ^- 
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sidered  private  property.  It  was  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  house,  until  the  latter  was  sold, 
by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  in  the  year 
1629,  to  Lionel  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
when  Sir  Arthur  reserved  the  Chapel, 
as  he  continued  to  reside  at  Chelsea 
in  another  house.  In  1GG4,  when  his 
son  sold  the  latter  house  to  Thomas 
Pritchard,  he  reserved  ouly  a  right  of 
burial  for  his  fkmily ;  the  Chapel  pass- 
ed therefore  with  that  house,  through 
various  owners,  to  Sir  William  Mil- 
man,  of  whom  (before  the  close  of  the 
last  century)  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Flight,  and  it  is  now  the  freehold  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Mann,  of  Paradise-row.* 

It  is  now  time  to  notice  more  parti- 
cularly the  subjects  of  the  plate,  which 
are  the  ornaments  of  the  arch  formed 
to  open  to  this  Chapel  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Lvsons 
merely  notices  them  as  *'  capitals  or- 
namented with  various  singular  de- 
vices ;"  and  perhaps  that  was  all  the 
description  that  could  well  be  given  of 
them,  until,  on  the  recent  repairs  of 
the  church,  they  were  resuscitated,  as 
it  were,  from  a  grave  of  whitewash. 

Each  capital,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
engraving,  has  five  sculptured  faces, 
about  18  inches  high.  Those  placed 
uppermost  in  the  plate,  belong  to  the 
western  capital  of  the  arch ;  and  the 
first  portion  represents  the  two  sides 
next  the  More  Chapel.  On  the  first 
face  are  represented  two  bundles  of 
those  candles  of  which  so  many  were 
used  in  Catholic  times.  On  the  se- 
cond, suspended  in  like  manner,  sal- 
tire-wise,  are  two  candlesticks,  with 
great  spikes  to  hold  the  candle,  in  the 
place  of  the  modern  nosel.  On  the 
third  face  is  a  blank  arabesque  shield ; 
on  the  fourth  a  pail  of  holy  water, 
with  a  small  brush  or  wisp,  as  is  still 
seen  in  continental  churches ;  on  the 
fifth  is  suspended  a  book.  These  ar- 
ticles are  remarkable  both  as  connect- 
ed with  Sir  Thomas  More's  recorded 
attachment  to  the  services  of  the 
Church ;  and  as  actual  representations 
of  ecclesiastical  furniture  in  use  shortly 
before  the  Reformation.     Indeed,  the 


whole  performance  is  probably  unique 
in  its  way. 

The  sculptures  on  the  other  capital 
are  not  so  perfectly  intelligible.  In 
the  centre  are  Sir  Thomas  More's 
arms,  of  two  coats  quarterly,  as  they 
occur  on  the  cornice  of  his  monu- 
ment. One  coat  is  a  chevron  engrail- 
ed between  three  moor-cocks,  allusive, 
as  is  the  crest,  a  moor's  head,  to  his 
name.  The  quartering  is,  a  chevron 
between  three  unicorns'  heads  erased; 
on  the  chevron  ought  to  be  three  be- 
zants, as  on  Sir  Thomas  More's  mo- 
nument ;  this  coat  is  that  of  Ley.i* 
The  crest,  placed  on  a  helmet  and 
wreath,  is  a  moor's  head,  laureated* 
Five  moorish  cherubim,  the  first 'weep- 
ing and  the  others  making  various  gri- 
maces, form  the  crowning  ornaments  of 
each  side ;  and  answer  to  other  heads, 
of  men  and  women,  in  the  attire  of  the 
times,  on  the  other  capital.  Within 
the  volutes  below  the  angelic  moors  are 
smaller  heads,  which  have  been  carved 
with  great  delicacy,  as  are  the  two 
small  grotesque  masks  which  adorn 
the  sarcophagus  on  the  second  side. 
On  the  fourth  side  the  date  1528  oc- 
curs on  a  tablet.  The  devices  on  the 
first  and  fifth  sides  remain  for  conjec- 
ture. We  have  seen  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  not  yet  Chancellor  when 
the  Chapel  was  built;  but  he  had 
other  ofl^ces  (he  was  then,  it  is  be- 
lieved. Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster),  and  these  may  represent 
some  official  insignia.  Or  are  they 
further  articles  belonging  to  the  church? 
It  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  the- 
protruding  knobs,  particularly  a  large 
one  on  the  fifth  side,  are  fossil  re- 
mains in  the  substance  of  the  stone, 
which  the  sculptor  appears  to  have 
found  too  hard  for  his  chisels. 

I  should  not  close  the  present  re- 
marks, without  alluding  further  to  the 
recent  repair  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
monument ;  was  I  not  aware  that  you 
have  received  a  communication  on 
that  subject  from  the  worthy  Histo- 
rian of  Chelsea. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  G.  N. 


♦  Faulkner's  History  of  Chelsea,  1829,  voL  i.  p.  235. 

•f-  It  has  been  said  that  Sir  Thomas  More's  ancestry  could  not  be  traced  beyond 
his  father.  Yet  there  was  formerly  a  shield  of  his  arms  in  Chelsea  Church,  bearioff- 
five  quarterings :  1  and  2,  as  described  above ;  3.  Ermine,  a  fess  compon^  of  Or  and 
Azure;  4.  Gules,  three  coronets  and  a  bordure  ingrailed  Or;  5.  Or,  a  cross  cooped 
Gules,  voided  of  the  Field.— Collections  of  Bandle  Hohne,  MS.  UarL2113^  £  llibi. 
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Mr.  Urban,         Chelsea,  Nov,  21. 

IT  may  perhaps  be  within  the  re- 
collection of  some  of  your  antiquarian 
readers,  that  a  subscription  was  an- 
nounced in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  for  the  reparation  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Monument  in  Chelsea  Church; 
subsequently  to  which  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  renovation,  including  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Lockwood,  rector,  C. 
Hatchett,  esq.  F.R.S.,  the  Rev.  J. 
Harding,  curate ;  J.  C.  Neild,  esq. ; 
R.  N.  Cumming,  esq. ;  J.  MuUins, 
esq. ;  and  the  present  writer. 

After  various  meetings  held  in  the 
church  an  accurate  survey  was  made 
of  the  state  of  the  Monument,  and 
a  plan  was  decided  upon  for  its  re- 
novation, the  execution  of  which  was 
finally  entrusted  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  Faulkner,  statuary,  of  Chel- 
sea; who  has  accomplished  his  dif- 
ficult task  with  much  skill,  in  imi- 
tating and  preserving  the  antique  style 
of  the  various  mouldings,  frieze,  fo- 
liage, &c.  so  that  the  whole  monu- 
ment now  displays  a  uniform  appear- 
ance and  harmony  equally  creditable 
to  the  artist  who  performed  the  work, 
as  to  the  committee  who  superintend- 
ed it. 

It  was  the  wish  of  many  gentlemen 
that  the  large  black  slab  which  con- 
tains the  inscription,  should  be  taken 
down  and  examined,  with  the  idea 
that  the  back  might  contain  the  origi- 
nal epitaph,  as  written  and  erected 
by  Sir  Thomas  More  during  his  life- 
time ;  but  upon  its  removal,  these  ex- 
pectations were  not  realized,  the  slab 
having  never  been  polished  but  on  one 
side.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
the  present  inscriptioix  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  original,  as  it  dis- 


plays such  a  variety  of  errors  as  could 
not  possibly  have  occurred  when  first 
engraved  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  its  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished author,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  attributed  to  the  negligence  or 
ignorance  of  the  transcriber  and  let- 
ter-carver. But,  although  these  inac- 
curacies make  it  manifest  that  this 
is  a  second  edition,  long  subsequent 
to  the  age  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  yet 
the  architectural  parts  of  the  mo- 
nument, and  the  armorial  and  other 
ornaments,  wear  every  appearance  that 
three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  their 
erection. 

A  rough  drawing  of  this  monument, 
made  as  early  as  the  year  .1620,  if  not 
earlier,  occurs  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
in  which  the  architectural  ornaments 
and  heraldic  devices  appear  the  same 
as  at  present,  except  the  arms  of  his 
second  wife,  are.  Ermine,  a  fess  cheeky 
Or  and  Sable,  instead  of  the  fess  Or 
and  Azure,  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years  painted. 

When  Weever  visited  this  Church 
before  1631,  he  found  the  inscription 
80  much  defaced,  that  it  was  "  hardly 
to  be  read,"  and  his  copy  varies  in 
several  instances  from  the  present  one# 
The  second  line  of  the  verses,  for  in- 
stance, is  corrupted  from  quique  mihi 
to  quoque  tibi,  which  makes  it  perfect 
nonsense.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
very  numerous  errors  and  omissions 
of  Weever;  but  the  most  important 
variation  is  that  the  offensive  words 
hereticisque  in  the  clause  "  furibus  au- 
tem,  et  homicidis,  hereticisque  moles- 
tus,"  are  inserted,  but  which  are  now 
omitted,  and  a  blank  space  left  in  their 
stead.* 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.f  Sir  John 
Lawrence  of  Chelsea,  induced  proba- 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  More*s  letters  to  Erasmus  contains  a  defence  of 
this  very  passage,  apparently  in  reply  to  some  remarks  that  Erasmus  had  made 
upon  it  :  "  Quod  in  Epitapbio  profiteor  hereticis  me  fuisse  molestum,  hoc  am- 
bitiose  feci.  Nam  omnino  sic  illud  hominum  genus  odi,  ut  illis  ni  resipiscant  tarn 
invisus  esse  qukm  cui  maxima  quippe  quos  indies  magis  ac  magis  experior  tales  ut 
mundo  ab  illis  vehementer  metuam." — Epist.  lib.  27,  ep.  10. 

f  This  fact  is  gleaned  from  the  statement  of  Aubrey.  **  After  he  \va8  be- 
headed, his  trunk  was  interred  in  Chelsea  Church,  near  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
where  was  some  slight  monument  erected,  which  being  worn  by  time,  about  1644, 
Sir  John  Lawrence  of  Chelsey,  at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  erected  to 
his  memorie  a  handsome  inscription  of  marble.'' »- Aubrey's  Lives  of  Eminent 
Men,  vol.  ii.  page  463. — Though  the  statement  here  of  the  interment,  and  the 
*'  slight  monument,'*  are  both  incorrect,  and  the  date  is  also  wrong  (for  Sir  John 
Lawrence  died  Nov.  14,  1638^)  yet  the  fact  of  the  reparation  itself  may  perhaps 
be  dppondod  iii)oti,  for  Aubrey  would  not  invent  the  whole,  though  he  was  evidently 
u  Liivsi  iiiace urate  chronicler. 
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bly  by  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  More^  and  wishing  to  pre- 
serve his  monument  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  posterity,  caused  it  to  be  re- 
paired at  his  expense,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  recut  on  a  new  marble  slab. 
The  words  heretidaque  are  omitted, 
by  leaving  a  blank  space ;  it  might 
be  justly  considered  that  Iheir  inser- 
tion would  only  tend  to  darken  the 
character  of  the  great  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, whose  memory  it  was  intended 
to  eulogize  and  preserve.* 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  ob- 
servations, in  order  to  confute  the  as- 
sertions of  a  recent  clever  writer  in 
the  Penny  Magazine,  who  (apparently 
misled  by  Aubrey)  presumes  that  the 
whole  monument  is  of  modem  work- 
manship, and  that  not  a  vestige  re- 
mains of  its  original  form  ;  but  a  long 
residence  on  the  spot,  and  a  close  and 
diligent  examination  of  dates  and  facts, 
enable  me  to  form  this  safe  and  cer- 
tain conclusion,  that  the  original  mo- 
nument still  exists,  and  the  inscription 
alone  has  been  altered  and  renewed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that, 
whatever  credit  and  honours  were 
conferred  by  Sir  Thomas  More  upon 
his  native  country  by  his  talents  and 
learning,  a  grateful  posterity  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  obligation, 
and  that  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
have  cordially  united  to  express  their 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  genius 
and  virtue,  by  the  preservation  of  his 
Monument.  Thos.  Faulkner. 


ADVERSARIA.— No.  III. 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in 
the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Expedi- 
tion Nocturne  autour  de  ma  Chambre, 
when  he  says,  that  during  a  reverie 
on  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  he  fancied 
he  heard  a  Sabine  husband  lamenting 
inconsolably,  that  he  had  not  taken 
his  wife  to  tie  festival.  (The  author 
was  M.  Xavier  Le  Maistre  of  Cham- 
bery  in  Savoy.) 
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The  word  moiintebank  seema  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  momie-haMc, 
as  such  a  person  gets  up  on  a  bench 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  me- 
dicines. Latterly,  however,  this  word 
has  become  appropriated  to  rope- 
dancers,  and  performers  of  eqaestnan 
feats,  and  the  old  mountebank  or 
quack  doctor  is  nearly  extinct.  The 
word  Saltinbanco  in  Hodibras,  seems 
to  have  the  same  meaning,  and  would 
be  saut^en-banc  in  French. 


*  It  is  a  plausible  suggestion  of  a  late 
writer  in  the  Penny  IV&gazine,  that  the 
words  had  *<  probably  long  before  been 
obliterated  by  Protestant  zeal  from  the 
old  monument,  and  may  not  have  been 
known  to  those  who  superintended  the 
transcription."  Yet  Weever  seems  t6 
have  found  the  words*  only  a  few  years 
before. 


It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
composition  of  such  works  as  the 
Second  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Amimrio 
Vati8  haite,  &c.  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond centuries,  without  supposing 
that  such  a  form  of  composition  was 
conventionally  adopted,  without  the 
assumption  of  an  cdder  and  a  sacred 
writer's  name  being  intended  as  a  fit- 
brication,  or  considered  as  such.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  form  into 
which  the  author  cast  his  sentiments  ; 
but  though  it  might  then  be  wiell  un- 
derstood, it  was  sure  to  have  perni- 
cious effects  in  aftertimes,  when  the 
practice  had  grown  obsolete,  and  when 
it  became  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
inventive  from  the  genuine.  The. 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  same  hypothesis. 

There  is  a  selfish  and  cruel  prac- 
tice, of  debarring  a  widow  from  her 
jointure,  in  case  she  marries  again. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  either  de- 
ception or  licentiousness.  I  know  an 
instance,  in  which  a  woman  so  cir- 
cumstanced went  to  live  in  France, 
and  concealed  the  fact  of  her  marriage 
from  her  friends  in  England,  taking 
care  to  draw  for  her  money  in  her 
first  husband's  name.  However  cul- 
pable such  conduct  must  be  felt  to  be*. 
still  we  must  regret  the  unnatural 
proviso  which  drove  her  to  that  ex-. 
pedient.  The  late  Gouvemeur  Morris 
of  New  York,  acted  most  generously 
in  this  respect.  In  his  last  will  lie 
left  an  additional  income  to  his  wife«. 
in  case  she  should  re-matry,  "  in 
order  to  defray  the  increased  ezpendi*' 
ture  which  may  attend  that  connec- 
tion." Such  an  act  was  both  a  wise 
and  an  upright  example.  There  is  aa 
article  on  this  benevolent  man  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  for  Octo- 
ber 1832. 
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The  tradition  of  the  ancient  Britons 
states  that  they  came  originally  from 
Defrohani,  which  some  Welsh  anti- 
quaries would  identify  with  Taprohane, 
the  ancient  name  for  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  curious  that  the  word 
Cornwall,  which  occurs  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Britany  (where  it  is  spelt 
Comouaille),  as  a  primitive  name,  is 
found  also  in  Ceylon,  in  Komegalle,  a 
place  situated  sixty  miles  N.E.  bf  Co- 
lombo the  capital.  (See  Missionary 
Register,  published  by  Seeley,  for 
1832,  p.  89.) 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  Oriental  History,  which  the  advo- 
cates of  Temperance  Societies  may 
avail  themselves  of.  In  the  battle  of 
Narwala,  fought  by  Tiggi  at  the  head 
of  the  revolted  Siddas,  against  the 
Sultan  of  Delhi,  Mohammed  III.  the 
rebel  commander  committed  a  fault 
which  lost  him  the  victory.  Under 
the  idea  of  exciting  the  ardour  of  his 
troops,  he  distributed  a  quantity  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  inflaming  them,  and  they 
fought  with  fury ;  but  this  artificial 
excitement  was  succeeded  by  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  were  completely  defeated.  This 
battle  took  place  in  or  about  the  year 
1348.  See  M.  de  Maria's  Historic 
G^n^rale  de  Tlnde,  vol.  IV.  p.  233. 

What  does  Dr.  Lingard  mean,  by 
saying  that  the  celebrated  Talbot  was 
slain  at  Chatillon  with  a  bayonet? 
(History  of  England,  July  20,  1453.) 
Bayonets  were  not  invented  for  two 
centuries  later  I 


Feudal  usages  appear  to  be  linger- 
ing very  late  in  Hungary.  The  last 
Hungarian  Diet  appears  to  have  la- 
boured very  zealously  to  emancipate 
the  agricultural  class  from  the  state  of 
bondage  to  the  nobility,  to  which  they 
have  been  subject  for  ages.  In  one  of 
the  sittings,  a  Bill  was  passed,  which 
grants  to  the  commons  the  right  of 
buying  wine  where  they  may  think 
proper.  The  restriction  by  which 
they  have  been  fettered,  seems  much 
the  same  as  that  by  which  the  pea- 
santry in  England  and  France  were 
formerly  obliged  to  have  their  corn 
ground  at  the  lord's  mill.  The  Bill 
enacts,  that  lords  of  manors  shall  not 
in  future  oblige  their  peasants  to  con- 


sume their  wines ;  that  the  peasants 
are  at  liberty  to  import  foreign  wines, 
without  paying  a  duty  to  their  Lords, 
and  that  the  latter,  at  the  demand  of 
the  commons,  shall  separate  their  pas- 
ture from  the  general  one.  This  last 
provision  appears  to  amount  to  the 
same  thing  as  inclosures. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  family  of 
Martin  Luther,  in  the  direct  line, 
was  extinct  in  1756  or  1759.  The 
present  King  of  Prussia,  out  of  a  wish 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
Reformer,  provided  in  1820  for  the 
education  of  the  son  of  a  comptroller, 
who  was  descended  in  the  eighth  de- 
gree from  one  of  his  brothers.  (Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique,  art.  Luther.) 

The  learned  have  been  greatly  puz- 
zled, to  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  the  Dionysiaca,  and  the  Paraphrase 
of  St.  John,  being  both  ascribed  to 
Monnus,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century. 
It  appears  strange,  that  in  the  freshest 
times  of  Christianity,  a  person  could 
be  found  to  celebrate  the  worn-out 
mythology  of  heathenism.  M.  Charles 
Nodier,  in  his  BiblioMque  Sacr^e, 
has  offered  a  simple  and  probable  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty.  He  supposes 
that  the  two  works  were  composed  at 
different  periods  of  life,  and  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  belief 
between  those  periods.  This  hypo- 
thesis saves  us  from  having  recourse 
to  the  not  uncommon  one,  of  the 
two  poems  having  been  composed  by 
different  persons  of  the  same  name. 

There  is  an  oversight  in  the  article 
Mountain,  in  the  Index  of  the  Symbo- 
lical Language  of  the  Scriptures,  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  Home's  Critical  Intro- 
duction. He  explains,  Zech.  iv.  7, 
and  Jer.  li.  5,  to  mean  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  whereas  there  was  no  such 
power  existing.  In  the  latter  case  it 
had  merged  into  the  Babylonian ;  and 
in  the  former,  into  the  Persian.  He 
should  have  added,  that  the  term  is 
used  to  mean  an  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstacle. 


Cant  is  a  term  extremely  misap- 
plied in  common  speaking.  It  ought 
not  to  be  fastened  upon  honest  ex- 
pressions of  religious  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple ;  for  every  one  has  a  right  to  re- 
gard religious  truths  in  as  sublime  a 
light  as  he  thinks  fit,  or  to  insist  upon 
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upright  practice,  provided  he  does  it 
sincerely.  But  a  man  may  justly  be 
charged  with  canting,  where  he  as- 
sumes a  higher  tone  of  goodness  than 
he  really  follows  up,  or  professes  feel- 
ings and  principles  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  violating.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  unjust  to  accuse  the  poet  Cowper 
of  canting,  since  he  regulated  his  own 
course  of  life  by  the  sentiments  he  ut- 
tered in  his  writings ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Sterne  may  be  truly  said  to  cant 
in  his  Sermons,  because  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  habits  and  ac- 
tions, if  not  also  to  his  other  publica- 
tions. 


The  word  nenni,  which  is  used  in 
the  north  of  France,  for  no,  is  a  relic 
of  the  Langue  d*Oil,  as  also  is  oui,  the 
French  yes.  The  common  expression 
non,  is  properly  peculiar  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Langue 
d*Oc,  in  which  oc  signifies  yes.  (Thier- 
ry's Lettres  sur  THistoire  de  France, 
p.  167.*)  This  explains  the  passage 
in  one  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said, 

"  Go  tell  the  Lord  of  Oc  and  No," 

which  is  said  of  our  Richard  1.  Some 
persons  suppose  it  to  mean,  that  he 
was  peremptory  in  his  language  :  it 
merely  implies,  that  his  continental 
dominions  were  in  that  part  of  France 
which  is  still  called  Languedoc, 


"  WelsJce  or  Welsche  was  the  name 
which  the  German  nations  gave  to  all 
the  western  people,  whether  Bretons, 
Gauls,  or  Italians.  They  called  the 
Latin  language  Welsche,  and  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  Gaul,  among  whom 
dwelt  the  Franks,  they  called  by  the 
same  name.  It  is  wrong  to  use  this 
word,  as  is  now  done,  in  the  sense  of 
barbarian,  for  in  the  language  it  comes 


from,  it  serves  to  designate  people 
whose  civilisation  was  far  advanced.'^ 
Ibid.  p.  196  note.  Query,  as  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  siram- 
ger,  at  least  interpreted  so  by  transla- 
tors, may  it  not  have  answered  to  the 
word  barbarian,  as  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  designate  all  other  na- 
tions, and  as  Stranger  is  used  by  the 
French,  and /oret^ner  by  ourselves? 


The  great  secret  of  dressing  well 
does  not  lie  in  wearing  fine  things, 
but  whatever  is  becoming  to  the  indi- 
vidual, which  may  be  eitiher  simple  or 
gay,  as  it  happens. 

When  did  the  term  blacJt-guard  ac- 
quire the  meaning  it  now  has?  In 
Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Divine  Contem- 
plations, occurs  this  passage  :  "  Be- 
trayed by  his  disciples>  hurried  aviray 
by  the  black- guard  that  apprehended 
him."  f  The  expression  had  obviously 
not  settled  down  into  its  present  mean- 
ing, though  it  was  approaching  to  it.{ 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  valuable  Intro- 
duction (quoted  above),  alludes  to 
"  the  popish  synod  of  the  Malabar 
Christians,  held  in  1599,  under  the 
direction  of  Mendoza,  the  Portuguese 
archbishop  of  Goa,"  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
The  archbishop's  name  was  not  Meig- 
doza,  but  Menezes.  To  expect  verbal 
accuracy  in  a  work  of  so  extensive  a 
nature,  would  be  unreasonable. 


The  words  of  Matt,  xviii.  34,  "  till 
he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto 
him,"  and  similar  passages,  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  countenancing  it,  they  di- 
rectly oppose  it,  for  how  could  a  needy 
prisoner  ever  discharge  such  a  debt? 


*  This  writer,  who  is  author  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans, 
states  himself,  at  p.  33,  to  be  the  brother  of  M.  Amedee  Thierry,  author  of  the 
liistory  of  the  Gauls. 

•f-  P.  102,  printed  among  the  Select  Christian  Authors,  at  Glasgow,  and  forming 
No.  40  of  the  series. 

I  The  term  originated  from  the  turnspits,  coal-porters,  and  others  of  the  lowest 
servants  of  the  Royal  household,  who  used  to  accompany  the  pots  and  kettles,  and 
other  articles  of  domestic  use,  on  their  removal  from  palace  to  palace,  in  the  Pro- 
gress  of  our  early  monarchs ;  and  thus  attracting  the  notice  of  the  people,  received  the 
jocular  appellation  of  the  Black  Guard  in  distinction  from  the  more  gaily  furnished  of 
the  Royal  attendants.  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  alludes  to  them 
when  speaking  of  the  several  orders  of  devils :  "  Though  some  of  them  are  inferior 
to  those  of  their  own  rank,  as  the  hlacke  guard  in  a  Prince's  Court."  Other  authors 
also  allude  to  them  as  the  most  degraded  menials ;  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Nares's  Glossary. — Edit. 
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and  till  it  is  discharged,  he  is  to  re- 
main in  prison.  Such  a  person  could 
only  be  enabled  to  discharge  it,  by  a 
gratuitous  supply  of  money,  which  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  any  one 
would  bestow  upon  him.  But  as  that 
is  his  only  chance  of  escaping,  the 
metaphor  may  include  that  idea,  with- 
out being  violently  strained ;  which 
brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness,  as  the  only  hope  of 
those  who  have  thus  offended. 


The  expression  world  without  end,  in 
our  Liturgy,  is  certainly  a  very  ob- 
scure one.  We  all  know  what  it  is 
meant  to  imply,  yet  who  would  not 
be  puzzled  how  to  explain  it  to  an  in- 
quisitive peasant  or  school-boy?  In 
our  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  occuA 
at  Isaiah  xlv.  17,  where  it  certainly  is 
not  a  literal  rendering,  though  it  con- 
tains  the  prophet's  meaning.  Is  it 
not  a  phrase  of  the  Elizabethan  age  ? 


attached  to  the  picture,  or  by  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  Holbein's  man- 
ner, which  may  have  been  discernible 
in  the  productions  of  his  pupils.  It 
is  but  fair  to  add,  that  Mr.  Scott's 
book  (which  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  that 
part  of  his  continuation  of  M liner's 
Church  History)  is  the  best  account 
of  the  Swiss  Reformation  in  our  lan- 
guage. The  numerous  extracts  from 
the  writings  and  correspondence  of 
the  Reformers,  contribute  to  enrich  it. 
Those  who  will  not  read  it,  because 
they  do  not  assent  to  the  author's 
theological  sentiments,  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant  of  much  that  is  va- 
luable and  useful.  It  might  have  been 
more  copious,  and  it  certainly  suffers 
from  the  heaviness  of  the  author's 
style.* 


One  of  the  best  explanations  of  the 
words  lead  us  not  into  temptation.  Matt, 
vi.  13,  is  contained  in  an  anonymous 
Latin  Commentary  on  the  Gospels, 
printed  in  12mo,  at  Paris,  in  1720,  by 
Jacques  de  Nully,  the  preface  of  which 
is  signed  C.  H.  The  Commentator 
remarks,  on  the  words  "  Et  ne  vos 
inducas  in  tentationem,"  i.  e.  "  in- 
duci  sinas  deserendo,  ne  vel  consen- 
tiamus  decepti,  vel  cedamus  afHicti. 
Induci  in  tentationem  est  a  tentatione 
superari."  The  first  clause,  indv^  si- 
nas deserendo,  has  exactly  caught  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  and  contains  a 
fund  of  practical  matter  for  individual 
reflection. 


Mr.  Scott's  volume,  entitled  **  Cal- 
vin and  the  Swiss  Reformation,"  has 
a  portrait  of  Calvin  prefixed,  under 
which  the  engraver  has  written,  HoU 
bien  del.  Of  course  the  name  should 
have  been  spelt  Holbetn ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  that  artist  could 
possibly  have  painted  a  portrait  of 
Calvin.  The  likeness  is  an  aged  one, 
with  a  long  beard  ;  and  Holbein  died 
in  1554,  when  Calvin  was  only  forty- 
five.  Besides,  Holbein  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  England,  and 
died  in  London,  so  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely they  ever  met.  1  do  not  recol- 
lect having  read  of  any  visit  of  Calvin's 
to  England.  The  engraver  has  pro- 
bably been  misled  by  some  tradition 

Gent.  Mao.  December,  1833. 
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There  is  an  old  French  print  of  a 
water-carrier,  engraved  by  Le  Blond, 
under  which  are  the  following  hu- 
mourous lines  : 

'*  La  Marchandise  que  je  vends, 

Et  que  tout  le  jour  je  pourmeine,f 
Vient  de  la  Seine  ou  je  la  prends, 

Ou  du  puits  ou  de  la  fonteine. 
Mais  du  naturel  dont  je  suis, 

J'ay  si  peur  que  I'eau  ne  me  noye ; 
Que  j'eu  boy  le  moins  que  je  puis, 

Et  le  vin  est  toute  ma  joye." 

Which  may  be  thus  imitated : 

**  The  article  of  trade  I  sell, 

By  which  I  am  a  liver, 
I  daily  fetch  it,  from  the  well, 

The  cistern,  or  the  river ; 
Yet  such  a  horror  have  I  got, 

Of  tumbling  in  and  sinking. 
That  if  I  might,  Td  taste  it  not. 

But  keep  to  wine  for  drinking." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
who  this  Le  Blond  was.  J.  C.  Le 
Blond,  the  painter,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  engraving 
in  colours,  was  born  in  1670,  and 
died  in  1741.  But  the  print  seems  to 
be  older  than  his  birth.  The  feather 
in  the  man's  hat,  and  his  slashed 
jacket,  which  form  a  curious  contrast 
to  his  ragged  breeches  and  broken 
shoes,  seem  to  indicate  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  The  water- 
carrier  is  just  such  a  fellow  as  might 

*  Mr.  G.  B.  Mansel,  in  his  Letter  to 
Lord  Brougham,  seems  incidentally  to 
recommend  reading  Mosheim  and  Milner 
together,  century  bv  century.  This  pam- 
phlet contains  (p.  26)  many  just  observa- 
tions. 

t  In  modem  French,  premene. 
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have  figured  in  the  Fronde ;  or  in  a 
later  age^  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
or  in  the  three  days  of  July. 

The  late  Robert  Hall,  "  whose  life 
was  a  constant  wrestling  against  bo- 
dily anguish,"  who  had  sufifered  heavy 
pecuniary  losses,  and  who  had  even 
been  confined  for  derangement,  could 
yet  say,  I  enjoy  everything.  On  the 
contrary.  Lord  Byron,  the  idol  of  his 
age,  could  not  help  saying.  There  is 
nothing  hut  misery  in  this  world,  I 
think  (Life  of  Hall  by  Olinthus  Gre- 
gory, p.  189,  12mo  edition).  Let  the 
infidel  and  the  profligate  account  for 
the  difference !  Cydwbli. 

Mr.  Urban, 
I  FIND  that,  in  dividing  the  Me- 
moir of  Henry  Earl  of  Arundel,  a 
small  portion  was  accidentally  omitted. 
It  should  follow  the  part  broken  off  in 
p.  124. 


"  In  the  tyme  of  w*"**  treatye.  Queue 
Marye  departed  this  life,  and  the 
Queues  Maiestye  Queue  Elizabeth 
succeded  her,  whereuppon  this  Earle 
returned  home  and  was  made  Lord 
Stewart  of  her  housholde  :  besides 
that  he  served  her  at  her  coronation, 
in  the  place  of  the  Lord  Counstable, 
in  verye  costlye  sorte  ;  and  performed 
his  owne  oflSce  of  Cheife  Butler  like- 
wise in  as  ample  manner,  the  same 
beinge  supplied  by  the  Earle  of  Wor- 
cester as  his  Lordships  deputye  for 
that  tyme;  his  fee  w^**  day  for  that 
his  owne  office  by  inheritance,  was 
the  best  cup  on  the  cupbord  (le  plus 
meilleur  hanap,  for  so  are  the  wordes,) 
beinge  at  that  tyme  a  bowle  of  gold 
with  a  greate  diamond  at  the  bottom, 
the  cover  likewise  all  overset  with 
faire  diamonds  to  the  number  of  , 
esteemed  at  ,  w*"**  bowle 

the  saide  Earle  toke  accordingly  into 
his  own  custodie,  kept  it  fowertene 
dayes,  and  occupied  the  same  as  his 
owne  emongst  his  freindes  at  his  ta- 


ble; and  so,  be»og  fally 
thereof,  such  was  his  hoiuwable  mynde 
that  he  presented  the  same  to  the 
Queues  maiestye,  as  a  token  of  his 
good  mynde  towards  her  prosperoiua 
raigne,  w^^^  was  a  guifte  very  liberal!, 
wayinge  his  chardges  in  performing 
both  those  offices  on  that  greate  day 
of  her  coronation. 

But  that  liberal]  mynde  did  not 
cease  in  him  towards  her,  whose  in- 
tertainement  of  her  Highnes  at  his 
houses,  with  sumptous  dieere,  greate 
guifls  to  her  selfe,  and  liberality  to  her 
servants  and  ladies,  is  apparantlye  well 
knowen.  Yet —  [then  the  narrative 
proceeds  as  in  p.  210.] 

The  Biographer  (see  p.  123,  tmteay 
has  mentioned  the  Earl's  Library, 
which  seems  to  have  been  kept  at- 
Nonesuch,  as  "  righte  worthye  of  re- 
membrance." I  thought  some  farther 
particulars  might  probably  be  gleaned 
in  illustration  of  this  interesting  pas- 
sage in  the  Memoir ;  but  1  have  been 
disappointed  in  finding  but  little  more 
than  a  few  passing  words  by  Dr.Birch, 
in  addition  to  the  well- known  fact 
that  the  books  form  part  of  the  Royal 
collection  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  George  the  Second. 

The  Earl's  collection,  whatever  it 
was,  merged  in  that  of  his  son-in-law 
Lord  Lumley ;  and  both  again  into 
the  Royal  library,  when  purchased  by 
King  James  the  First,  for  the  use  of 
his  son  Prince  Henry.  The  extent  of 
either  the  Earl  of  Arandel's  or  Lord 
Lumley's  collection  cannot  therefore 
now  be  ascertained.  ^  Dr.  Birch's  re- 
marks are,  that  "  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when,  upon  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries, he  had  great  opportunities  of 
collecting  MSS. ;  many  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  printed  books  in  the 
Royal  Library,  have  the  names  of 
Arundel  and  Lumlbt  written  in 
them,  besides  a  few  with  the  name  of 
T,  Canterb,  written  by  Cranmer."    A 


f 


^  Yet  a  Catalogue  was  made  soon  after  the  transfer,  and  may  possibly  yet  exisL  It 
is  mentioned  in  Prince  Henry's  Privy  Purse  Expenses  for  the  year  16...  <*20th 
October,  paid  Mr.  Holyoak  for  writing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  wluch  the  Prince 
had  of  Lord  Lumley,  8/.  13^.  4dL'* — Book  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  no.  84;  quoted  in 
the  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Sbakspeare  Papers,  1795,  p.  ^3.  Lord  Lmnley 
had  given  about  89  of  his  Greek  and  Latin  books  to  the  University  of  Otmbridge 
in  1^5(see  Surtees*s  History  of  Durham,  vol.  II.  159) ;  and  in  1599,  forty  volomes 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  (Wood's  History  of  Oxford  University,  by  Gutefa,  toIL  ILr 
p.  921).  The  Royal  Library  itself,  shortly  before  Lord  Lumley's  was  added  to  itt 
had  been  submitted  to  a  similar  decimation  for  Sir  Thomas  Bodlej's  new  foundation^ 


18S3.]         Library  of  lie  Earl  ^  Antndel  and  Lord  Lumley,  4dl 


etray  volume  vitb  these  three  n&meB, 
Thomas  Cantuariai',  Arvndel,  Lvu* 
LFY,  is  described  in  the  Gentle  man's 
Magazine  for  1789.°  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Cranmer's  library  form- 


residence  had  debarred  him  from  any 
opportunity  of  either  speaking  or 
writing  Latin, — another  con&mation, 
perhaps,  of  the  Earl's  dislike  to  any 
language  but  his  own.     Still,  it  may 


ed  a  considerable  part  of  that  formed     fairly  be  presumed  tJiat,  being  resident 


by  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  but  this  ( 
cumstance  is  not  noticed  by  Strype  in 
hia  Life  of  Cranmer,  nor  does  that 
biographer  seem  to  have  found  any 
thing  respecting  the  fate  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's library. 


the  l^l's  house,  he  was  consulted 
by  him,  as  well  as  by  Lord  Lnmley, 
in  the  purchase  of  boobs ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  rather  that  portion  of  the  li- 
brary which  was  the  Earl's,  of  which 
the  collector,  than  of  those 


It  should  be  remarked  that  the  purchased  by  Lord  Lumley  himself, 
learned  Welsh  antiquary,  Humphrey  who  outlived  Lhuyd  forty  years.  It 
Lbuyd,  is  stated  to  Lave  been  the  per-  might  be  thought  that  the  Earl  only 
son  by  whose  "  search  and  collection"  supplied  the  funds,  whilst  Lord  Lum- 
Locd  Lumtey's  library  was  formed.  ■  ley  collected  the  books,  with  Hum- 
Now,  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lhuyd  phrey  Lhuyd's  advice;  but  it  is  a 
to  Ortelius,*  that  he  spent  nearly  all  proof  that  the  Earl  entertained  some 
his  life,  aller  he  had  finished  his  educa-  personal  interest  in  his  library,  that 
tion,  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Arun-  he  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
del  (which  evidently  led  to  his  mar-  inscribing  his  name  in  the  books  with 
rying  Barbara,  Lord  Lumley's  sister)  ;  his  own  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  MS. 
and  he  died  in  1570,  nine  years  before  Reg.  IS  A  iviii.  (containing  the  Co- 
the  E^L  He  does  not  Ixrast,  indeed,  medies  of  Plautus)  he  has  inscribed 
of  any  learned  leisure ;  but,  on  the  his  motto,'  thus — 
conlfu?,  compUina  that  hia  place  of 


lauJyirtufi^ia^  ® 


A  motto  which  was  adopted,  with  his 
arms,  by  his  grandson  and  successor. 
Earl   Philip   Howard,  whose   seal  is 

subjoined. 


The  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Lnm- 
ley, and  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  all  occur 
among  the  members  of  the  Elizabethan 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  enumerated  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Archieologia,  p.  n. 

Respecting  the  Earl's  connection 
with  the  University  of  Oxford,  it 
should  have  been  stated  in  p.  210, 
that,  although  Chancellor  for  only  ft 
few  months,  he  had  previonslj'  been 
High  Steward  of  the  University  for 
nearly  four  years.  This  accounts  for 
his  being  chosen  Chancellor  after  QU 
zabeth's  accession,  although  an  adhe- 


The« 


IS  David 


hia.     it  may  have  escaped  from  the  Royal  collection  duri/ig  the  troubles  of  Charles  I. 
when  many  books  are  said  to  have  been  lost. 
'  Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.llj  where  it  is  also  stated  that  "  that 

Cat  peer  bestowed  many  excellent  pieces,  printed  and  in  manuscript,  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
ns,  for  alliance  sake,"  as  well  as  frequent  presents  of  money,  be  bemg  a  kinsman 
of  Lhuyd,  Lord  Lum'e/'s  brother-in-law. 

*  "  Me,  poHtnuam  botias  literas  vix  a  limine  mlutassem,  meipauro  in  femiliam  illus- 
triaiimi  PnncipLS  Comitis  Arundelii  inservisse,  ibique  hos  quindecim  annoa  eonti- 
nuoa  mansisse,  ubi  nee  Latind  loquendi  nee  scribendi  toto  hoc  tempore  aliqua  mihi 
conceaaa  fuit  opportunitas."— Letter  dated  Denhigh,  5  Apr.  13^  "  De  Mona 
Druidum  Insula,"  printed  at  the  end  of  Sir  John  Prise's  Hiatoriie  Brytannuae  Pefen- 
sio,  1568,  4to. 

'  His  signature  has  been  engraved  in  the  "  Autt^rapbs,"  foho,  1889,  pLal. 
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Katherine  Countess  of  Arundel* 


[D 


rent  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Stewardship  on  the  death 
of  the  first  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
March  30,  1 555  ;  and  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Chancellorship,*  he  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor  in  the  former 
office,  Feb.  24, 1558-9,  his  son-in-law 
Lord  Luraley ;  who  retained  the  highly 
honourable  dignity  of  High  Steward 
of  Oxford  for  the  extraordinary  period 
of  fifty  years,  until  his  death  in  1609. 

1  will  here  insert  the  anecdote  of 
the  Earl  at  Brussels,  which  I  looked 
for  in  vain  in  Wilson's  Art  of  Logic 
(the  authority  given  by  Strype  in  his 
Annals),  but  which  reference  I  have 
since  found  from  Seward's  Anecdotes, 
is  an  error  for  Puttenham's  Arte  of 
Poetry,  from  which  curious  treatise 
I  extract  it.  Puttcnham  relates  it  to 
the  honour  of  the  Earl's  prudence, 
and  not  as  reflecting  on  his  ignorance 
or  indolence  : 

•'  It  is  to  be  wished  that  none  Ambas- 
sadoiir  speake  his  principall  commande- 
ments  but  in  his  own  language,  or  in 
another  as  naturall  to  hini  as  his  owne, 
and  so  it  is  used  in  all  places  of  the 
world  savinpr  in  England.  The  Princes 
and  their  Commissioners  fearing  least 
otherwise  they  might  utter  any  thing  to 
their  disadvantage,  or  els  to  their  dis- 
grace: and  I  rayselfe  having  seene  the 
Courts  of  Fraimce,  Spaine,  Italic,  and 
that  of  the  Empire,  with  many  inferior 
Courts,  could  never  perceive  that  the 
most  noble  personages,  though  they  knew 
well  how  to  speake  many  forraine  lan- 
guages, would  at  any  times  that  they  had 
bene  spoken  unto,  answere  but  in  their 
owne,  the  Frenchman  in  French,  the 
Spaniard  in  Spanish,  the  Italian  in  Ita- 
lian, and  the  very  Dutch  Prince  in  the 
Dutch  language ;  whether  it  were  more 
for  pride,  or  for  feare  of  any  lapse,  I  can- 
not tell.  And  Henrie  Earle  of  Arun- 
del, being  an  old  Courtier  and  a  very 
princely  man  in  all  his  actions,  kept  that 
rule  ahvaies.  For,  on  a  time  passing 
from  England  towards  Italic  by  her  Ma- 
jestie's  licence,  he  was  very  honourably 


enterteined  at  the  Court  of  Bratsels,  by 
the  LadjT  Duches  of  Parma,  B^gent  there : 
and  setting  at  a  banquet  with  her,  where 
also  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ynth  aU 
the  greatest  Princes  of  the  states  the 
Earle,  though  he  could  reasonably  well 
speake  French,  would  not  speake  one 
French  word,  but  aU  English,  whether  he 
asked  any  question  or  answered  it,  but  all 
was  done  by  Truchemen.  In  so  much 
as  the  Prince  of  Orange  marveUing  at  it^ 
looked  a  side  on  that  part  where  I  stoode 
a  beholder  of  the  feast,  and  sayd,  I  mar- 
vell  your  Noblemen  of  England  doe  not 
desire  to  be  better  languaged  in  the  for- 
raine languages.  This  word  was  In^  and 
by  reported  to  the  Earle.  Quoth  the 
Earle  againe.  Tell  my  Lord  the  Princet 
that  I  love  to  speake  in  that  language  in 
which  I  can  best  utter  my  mind  and  not 
mistake.*'  ^ 


I  add  the  following  collections  re- 
lative to  the  Earl's  family : 

His  first  Countess  was  Lady  Ka- 
therine Grey,  second  daughter  or  Tho- 
mas second  Marquis  of  Dorset,  K.G* 
by  his  second  wife  Margaret,  dangh^ 
ter  of  Sir  Robert  Wotton.  This  mar- 
riage seems  to  have  been  contracted 
before  the  year  1530  ;  since  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  who  died  in  that  year, 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  active  pro> 
muter  of  the  double  alliance  of  the 
heirs  apparent  of  his  own  house  and 
that  of  Fitz-Alan  with  a  daughter  of 
each  other. 

I  have  met  with  two  memorials  of 
the  Countess  Katherine.  One  is  a 
letter  (in  the  Cotton  MSS.  Vesp.  F. 
XIII.  f.  82  b)  addressed  by  her  to  some 
influential  person  (the  Catalogue  sug- 
gests Wolsey,  but  more  probably  some 
subsequent  minister),^  to  solicit  his 
favour  in  a  suit  pending  between  her 
and  "  my  old  Lady  Marquee  Dorset." 
It  is  dated  "  At  Downeley  [the  Earl's 
house  five  miles  from  Chichester]  the 
viijth  day  of  October ;"  and  the  sig- 
nature alone  is  in  her  hand- writing, 
"  yo'  pouer  dayly  bedwoman  [beads- 


6  Several  documents  relative  to  his  election  and  resignation,  are  referred  to  in 
Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  edit.  Gutch. 

7  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  p.  227.  He  proceeds  to  relate  an  anec- 
dote of  a  Bohemian  ambassador,  who,  being  too  confident  of  his  PVench,  made  an 
awkward  mistake  at  the  French  court. 

8  In  the  preceding  page  is  a  letter  ascribed  in  the  Catalogue  to  our  Earl  of  Arun- 
del ;  but,  as  the  signature  differs  from  his,  and  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  King's  almoner 
(Wolsey's  title  from  1509  to  1513j,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  it  came  from  his  grand- 
father, Earl  Thomas.  Its  tone  is  quite  as  subservient  as  was  then  customary,  and 
breathes  a  different  spirit  to  the  independence  ascribed  to  the  writer's  grandson  vdth 
respect  to  the  Cardinal. 
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Mary  Counteu  of  Arundel, 
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woman]  duryng  my  life,  Kathbryn 
Arundell/** 

The  other  memorial  of  Katherine 
Countess  of  Arundel  is  a  missal, 
which  in  1789  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  Dominicans  at  Born- 
heim  in  Flanders,  a  religious  house 
founded  by  her  descendant,  the  Car- 
dinal Philip  Howard.^*  It  contained 
the  following  address  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Queen  Mary : 

"  Myne  owne  good  Kate,  as  ofte  as 
you  can  not  se  me  bodyly,  ujrth  your 
prayrs  I  pray  you  vysyte  me,  and  uyth 
thys  specyally,  because  it  is  to  the  bole 
trynyte.  Wherein  you  shall  doo  a  great 
pleasure  unto  me,  whycbe  ame  your  lov- 
yng  mystres  and  ever  wyll  be      Maeye." 

This  may  either  have  been  written 
after  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the 
throne ;  or  the  Countess  may  have 
been  attached  to  her  household  when 
Princess.  The  Countess  seems  to 
have  lent  the  book  to  her  son,  who  in 
another  part  of  it  inscribed  this  cou- 
plet: 

•'  When  yow  yC  prayers  doo  rehers, 
Remember  Henry  Mawtrevers." 

Nothing  further  appears  to  be  re- 
corded of  this  lady,  except  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  Earl's  three 
children. 

His  second  Countess  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Arundel,  of 
Lanherne,  by  his  second  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Granville. 
She  was  first  married  to  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe,  first  Earl  of  Sussex  of  that  fa- 
mily, and  K.G.  whose  third  wife  she 
was,  and  by  whom  she  had  one  son. 
Sir  John  Ratclifie,  who  will  be  fur- 
ther noticed  hereafter.  The  Countess 
of  Sussex  was  left  a  widow  Nov.  27, 
1542 ;  and,  if  the  Earl  of  Arundel's 


first  Countess  lived  until  1551,  she 
must  have  so  continued  for  several 
years.  The  Countess  of  Arundel, 
however,  is  named  among  the  ladies 
who  accompanied  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land in  her  procession  through  Lon- 
don, Nov.  4,  1551  ;  and  in  a  similar 
public  entry  which  the  Princess  Mary 
made,  when  about  to  visit  her  bro- 
ther Kmg  Edward,  Feb.  10,  1552-3, 
she  was  also  one  of  the  train  of 
Peeresses.  In  the  procession  of  Queen 
Mary  through  the  Metropolis,  on  the 
way  to  her  Coronation,  Sept.  29, 1553, 
immediately  after  the  chariot  contain- 
ing the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Anna  of  Cleves,  rode  on  horseback 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Mar- 
chionesses of  Exeter  and  Winchester, 
and  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  all  *'  ap- 
parelled in  crimson  velvet,  and  their 
horses  trapped  of  the  same."  Lady 
Lumley  the  Earl's  elder  daughter  rode 
in  the  third  chariot  with  five  other 
Baronesses. 

The  Countess  appears  to  have  been 
an  esteemed  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Anna  of  Cleves  ;  for  that  Princess  left 
in  her  will,  made  in  July  1557,  '*  to 
the  Countess  of  Arundell,  a  ringe  of 
golde  w^  a  faire  table  dyamonde  having 
an  H.  and  an  I  of  golde  set  under 
the  stone."  The  Earl  of  Arundel  was 
one  of  the  Queen's  executors,  and  had 
a  bequest  of  "a  mawdlyn  standing 
cuppe  of  gold  with  a  cover."" 

The  Countess  of  Arundel  died  at 
Bath  Place,  the  Earl's  house  "with- 
out  Temple  Bar,"i«  on  the  21st  of 
Oct.  1557 ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Clement's, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  another  Bishop, 
and  the  Abbat  of  Westminster,  assist- 
ing at  the  ceremonials,  of  which  the 


9  This  signature  is  engraved  in  the  20th  plate  of  the  volume  of  "  Autographs,** 
published  in  folioi  1829. 

i(>  The  book  was  first  noticed  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Lix.  p.  780,  in  a  letter  of  David 
Wells,  esq.  F.  S.  A. ;  the  fac-similia  of  the  inscriptions  were  shortly  after  communi- 
cated by  the  Abbe  Mann,  and  are  engraved  in  the  same  volume,  p.  1078;  and  the 
history  of  the  volume  was  pointed  out  in  an  intelligent  manner  by  J.  C.  Brooke, 
Somerset  Herald,  in  vol.  LX.  p.  34.  The  monks  had  erroneously  imagined  that  the 
book  bad  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  whom  they  had  a  curious  picture 
representing  her  as  ascending  to  the  scafibld. 

1^  Excerpta  Histories,  pp.  297,  299.  From  the  Latin  version  of  the  will,  we  find 
the  meaning  of  a  "  mawdlin  cuppe  *'  to  be,  «  crateram  instar  vasis  in  efSgie  Marie 
Magdalene  expressi  fabricatam." — p.  302. 

12  As  an  addition  to  the  extract  from  Stow  in  p.  211,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  bought  Bath  Place  of  the  Crown  shortly  after  the  attainder  of  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudeley  in  1549.  By  an  extraordinary  confusion  Pennant  has  attached 
the  circumstances  of  its  passing  from  Lord  Seymour  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  being 
*<  a  fit  habitation  for  that  great  peer,"  to  a  mansion  called  Shwrington  House  in  Mark- 
lane,  London. 
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Notices  of  Jane  Lady  Lumley. 


{Dee. 


following  curious  account  has  been 
preserved  in  a  contemporary  diary  :  '3 

"  The  xxj  day  of  October  ded  my  lade 
y«  contes  of  Arunndell*  at  bathe  plasse  in 
sant  clement  p'ryche  w*  owt  tempyll'  bare. 

'«  The  xxyj  day  of  October  was  a  goodly 
hers  sett  up  in  sant  clementes  ryche  w* 
owt  tempyir  bare  of  v  princepalles,  and 
w*  viij  baner  rolles,  and  a  dosen  penselles, 
and  iiij  grett  skochyons  of  armes  at  y^  iiij 
comers. 

"  The  xxvij  day  of  October  my  lade 
was  browth  to  y*  chyrche  w*  y«  bysshope 
of  London,  and  powlles  qwyre,  and  y« 
masters  y^'  clarkes  of  london,  and  then 
cam  y«  corse  w*  v  paners  [banners?]  of 
armes  borne;  then  cam  iiij  haroldes  in 
ther  cotes  of  armes  and  bare  iiij  banars  of 
aemages  at  y*  iiij  comers,  and  then  cam  y« 
cheylflf  momars,  my  lade  of  Wossetur  and 
my  lade  Lumley,  and  my  Lord  North, 
and  Sir  Antony  Selengeri*  [then  came 
an  hundred  mourners  of  men,  and  after 
as  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  ail  in  black ; 
besides  a  great  many  poor  women  in 
black  and  rails,  and  '^j  xxiiij  men  pore  {sic) 
in  blake  beyryng  torchys,  and  many  of 
her  s'vandes  in  blake  cotes  beyryng  of 
torchys. 

**  The  xxviij  day  of  October  was  y« 
masse  of  requiem  sung,  and  a  goodly  ser- 
mon, and  aft*  masse  her  grasse  [(rrace] 
was  bered,  and  all*  her  bed  offesers  w* 
whytc  stayffes  in  ther  hands,  and  all*  the 
haroldes  waytyng  a  bowte  her  in  ther  cott 
armurs,  and  my  lord  Abbott  of  West- 

mynster her  a  godly  sermon, 

and  my  lord  of  London  song  y«  mass,  y« 
bysshope  of  [jblank']  song  y«  masse  of  y*' 
[blank] ;  then  was  a  {blank]  masse  sayd, 
and  aft*  to  [my  lord's]  plasse  to  dener,  for 
ther  was  a  gret  dener.** 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  only  three 


children,  a  son  and  two  daaghten*  all 
by  his  tirst  wife.  Of  the  soDy  Henry 
Lord  Maltravers,  all  that  is  known 
has  been  already  stated  in  p.  2 1 3,  ex* 
cept  that  he  was  present  at  tlie  mar- 
riage of  Queen  Mary  at  Winchester  in 
1554. 

Jane  Lady  Lumlbt  was  the  elder 
daughter.  The  date  of  her  birth  does 
not  appear ;  but,  as  it  must  have  been 
about  the  period  that  Jane  Seymour 
occupied  the  throne  of  Queen  consort, 
it  is  possible  that  she  derived  her  name 
from  that  source.^®  The  education  of 
herself  and  sister  embraced  that  in- 
struction in  the  ancient  languages 
which  was  then  usual  for  females  of 
rank ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  of  their  Greek  and  Latin  exer- 
cises having  been  preserved,  each  has 
been  termed,  in  the  modem  peerages 
and  other  works,  "  a  very  learned 
lady."  This  learning,  however,  they 
shared  with  nearly  all  their  female 
contemporaries,  of  whose  3roathful 
years  we  have  any  particulars,— -with 
Lady  Jane  Grey  (their  coosin-german), 
with  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elisa- 
beth, with  the  daughters  of  the  Doke 
of  Somerset,  with  those  of  Sir  An- 
thony Cooke,  &c.  &c.  We  have  it 
from  the  testimony  of  Nicholas  Udall» 
Master  of  Eton  School,  that  "  It  was 
a  common  thyng  to  see  young  yirgins 
so  nouzled  and  trained  in  the  stodie  of 
letters,  that  thei  willyngly  set  all  other 
vain  pastymes  at  naught  for  leamynges 
sake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all  to 
see  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high 
estate  and  progenie,  instead  of  courtly 


'*  MS.  Cott.  Vitellius,  F.  v.  This  is  the  document  which  famished  Strype  with 
the  interesting  series  of  domestic  events  which  form  the  princi[Ml  contents  ofsevend 
chapters  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  under  the  years  1550  to  1563L  The  ma- 
nuscript  was  subsequently  so  seriously  injured  by  the  fire  which  happened  to  the  Cot- 
tonian  library,  that  its  leaves  remained  displaced  and  in  confusion,  until,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Memorials,  it  was  at  length  restored  to  order,  inlaid,  and  rebound,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  in  18^9.  Strype,  in  his  extracts,  altered  the  or- 
thography, and  considerably  modified  the  language,  a  liberty  perhaps  excusable  from 
the  extreme  looseness  with  which  it  is  written.  The  above,  however,  has  becai  given 
literatim,  as  a  specimen  of  its  original  form. 

1^  Strype  has  carelessly  altered  this  to  *<  Lady  North,  and  Lady  Sentleger.'*  Lmd 
North  was  the  father  of  the  Countess  of  Worcester ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  or 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  were  related  to  the  Earl  or  Countess  of  Arundel.  Sir  An- 
thony  was  a  Knight  of  the  Grarter,  and  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  Lady  Lmmley 
was  the  Earl  of  ArundePs  daughter,  and  step-daughter  to  the  deceased. 

15  This  passage  has  been  supplied  from  Strype,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  of 
the  MS. 

!•  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  has  been  noticed,  that,  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  bom 
in  1537,  she  was  probably  named  after  Queen  Jane  Seymour. — The  name  of  Johans^ 
or  Joan,  was  at  this  period  softening,  in  the  higher  ranks,  into  Jane.  Lady  JLumley^ 
great-aunt  Lady  Bergavenny  had  been  a  Joan. 
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daliaunce,  to  embrace  vertuous  exer- 
cises, readyng  and  writyng,  and  with 
moste  ernest  studie^  both  erlye  and 
late,  to  apply  themselves,"  &c.  &c.  ^' 
The  exercises  of  the  Earl  of  Amn- 
del's  daughters  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  among  the  Royal 
MSS.  having  been  handed  down  with 
Lord  Lumley's  library.  Those  of 
Lady  Lumley  consist  of  one  rather 
thick  volume,  which  seems  to  have 
been  formed  of  her  ordinary  copy- 
books gathered  together,  and  three 
separate  pieces,  more  carefully  writ- 
ten, which  were  prepared  for  presen- 
tation to  her  father,  as  new  year's 
gifts.  A  more  particular  notice  of 
each  is  subjoined. 

1.  The  quarto  volume  is  the  Reg. 
MS.  15  A  ix.  On  an  early  leaf  is 
written,  "  The  doinge  of  roy  Lady 
Lumley,  dowghter  to  my  L.  Therle  of 
Arundel  1 ;"  and  at  the  foot  her  hus- 
band has  written  his  name  Lumley 
as  owner  of  the  book.  The  first  piece 
which  occbrs  is  the  beginning  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  "  Oratio  prima 
Isocratis  ad  Demonicum,"  of  which 
little  more  than  a  page  is  written. 
Next  comes,  "  Oratio  Isocratis  2*  ad 
Nicoclem,"  which  is  preceded  by  a 
letter  to  his  father,  signed  "  Filia  tua 
tibi  deditissima,  Joanna  Lumlbya." 
This  oration  is  completely  translated 
into  Latin,  as  is  "  Nicocles.  3*  oratio 
Isocratis,"  which  has  no  introductory 
letter.  Then  succeed,  "  Evagoras, 
Oratio  quarta  Isocratis  ad  Nicoclem," 
which  is  preceded  by  another  dedica- 
tory epistle  to  her  father;  "Oratio 
Isocratis  in  laudem  pacis,"  preceded 
by  an  Argumentum  instead  of  an  Epis- 
tle ;  and  lastly,  (having  been  origi- 
nally a  separate  copybook)  is  the 
whole  of  "  The  Tragedie  of  Euripides 
called  Iphigeneia,  translated  out  of 
Greake  into  Englisshe"  (prose). »8  This 
is  preceded  by  an  "  Argument,"  which 
Mr.  Park  has  introduced,  as  a  speci- 
men of  Lady  Lumley's  labours,  into 
the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors^  vol.  II. 
pp.  24 — 26. 

2.  "  Oratio  Isocratis  quae  Archida- 
mus  inscribitur."  (Reg.  MS.  15  A  i). 
A  small  pocket  volume  of  67  pages. 
On  the  fly-leaf  is  again  written  "  The 
doinge  of  la.  Luraly,  the  doughter  of 
my  L.  Therle  of  Arundell ;"  and  Lord 


4d» 

Lumley  has  inscribed  his  name«  heire 
copied^  t  i 

The  "  Argumentum"  is  signed  "  Filia 
tua  dominationi  tuse  deditissima  Jo- 
anna Lumlbya." 

3.  "  EvAOOBAS.  Oratio  quarta  Iso- 
cratis ad  Nicoclem  regem  Cypri,  uersa 
e  graecis  in  latina,  per  Domiuam  Lum- 
leyam."  (Reg.  MS.  15  A.  ii.)  This 
is  a  small  volume  like  the  last,  and 
contains  a  fair  copy  of  the  same  trans- 
lation as  in  the  quarto  book.  The 
"Epistola  ad  dominum  patrem/'  states 
that,  following  the  recommendation  of 
Cicero, ^^  she  was  devoting  herself  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  that 
she  had  always  derived  wonderful 
pleasure,  "  incredibilem  voluptatem," 
from  the  perusal  of  this  oration. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  signa- 
tures that  these  were  all  written  after 
Lord  Lumley's  marriage;  but  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  in 
her  youth,  whilst  she  was  pursuing 
her  education.  Of  her  sister's  exer- 
cises, which  will  be  noticed  presently, 
some  were  written  before,  and  some 
after  marriage ;  which  shows  that  the 
business  of  education  was  not  stopped 
in  consequence  of  these  early  alliances. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  have  proof  that  both  the 
husband  and  wife  pursued  their  stu- 
dies; for  in  the  same  collection  of 
MSS.  (17  A.  xLix.)  is  a  translation 
of  Erasmus's  "  Instructions  of  a  Chris- 
tian Prince,"  signed  "Your  lorde- 
shippes  obedient  sone,  J.  Lumlby,. 
1550."  Lord  Lumley  had  lost  his 
own  father  in  1 537  ;  so  this  was  evi- 
dently addressed  to  his  father-in-law, 
who  has  placed  his  name,  ARUNDEL, 
on  the  first  page.  Lord  Lumley  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  in  1550. 

Another  memorial  of  Lady  Lumley, 
and  one  which  may  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  a  continuance  of  her  taste 
for  letters  and  learning,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  her  life,  is  the  Royal  MS.  17 
A  XXIII.  It  is  a  small  oblong  volume 
of  vellum,  containing  copies  of  moral 
apothegms,  in  Latin,  which  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bacon  had  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  his  house  at  Gorhambury;  where 


^7  Dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospels.  See 
more  of  what  he  says  quoted  bv  Walpole  in  his  article  of  Queen  Eoitberine  Parr. 

IS  Among  the  similar  exercises  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  are  extant  are  likewise 
Latin  translations  of  two  Orations  of  Isoerates,  and  of  a  play  of  Euripides. 

>9  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Pennant's  <<  Tour  in  Scotland,'*  vol  IIL  p.  3^  he 
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of  Lumley,  accollated  or  collared,  and 
the  frets  of  Maltravers.  The  sculp- 
ture is  in  alto-relievo,  not  very  cliastely 
executed ;  but  Mr.  Lysons  has  given 
an  engraving  of  the  upper  part  in  his 
"  Environs  of  London,"  in  which 
Lady  Lumley's  figure  and  counte- 
nance are  carefully  copied.  The  in- 
scription is  of  moderate  length,  con- 
sidering it  was  the  production  of 
Lord  Lumley,  whose  own  epitaph  at 
Chcam,^^  and  those  he  placed  at  Amn- 
del  and  to  his  own  ancestors  at  Ches- 
ter-le- Street,  rather  tend  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  : 


it  is  most  probable  Lady  Lumley  had 
visited  him.  It  consists  of  fourteen 
leaves,  the  first  of  which  displays  her 
Ladyship's  arms,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated ;  having  eight  quarterings  on 
her  husband's  side,  which  is  supported 
by  a  popinjay,  and  four  on  her  own, 
where  stands  her  own  ancestral  horse 
and  oak-slip.  Above  is  this  inscrip- 
tion :    Syr   .   Nicholas   .  bacon   . 

KNYGHTB  .  TO  .  HIS  .  VERY  .  GOOD  . 
LADYE  .  THE  .  LADYB.  LVMLEY  .8END- 

ETH  .THIS.  On  the  second  page  is 
this  title :  "  Sentences  printed  in 

THE  LORDE  KEPARS  GALLERY  AT  GOR- 
HAMBVRY  :  AND  SELECTED  BY  HIM 
OWT  OF  DIVERS  AVTHORS,  AND  SENT 
TO  THE  GOOD    LADYE   LVMLEY  AT  HER 

DESIRE."  The  sentences  are  in  all 
thirty-seven  ;    each  headed  thus,   de 

SUMMO     BONO,      de     AMBITIONE,    &C. 

&c. ;  and  are  all  illuminated  in  golden 
letters,  upon  grounds  of  a  variety  of 
splendid  colours,  occupying  thirteen 
pages. 

Lady  Lumley  had  three  children, 
Charles,  Thomas,  and  Mary ;  who  all 
died  in  infancy.  After  the  death  of 
her  father's  second  Countess  in  1557> 
she  lived  in  his  house  (his  Biographer 
has  told  us,  p.  214  antea),  "  as  his 
nurse  and  dear-beloved  child,"  until 
her  own  death,  which  occurred  in 
1676-7-  She  was  buried  at  Cheam 
in  Surrey,  the  parish  in  which  her  fa- 
ther's mansion  of  Nonsuch  was  situ- 
ated, on  the  9th  of  March  that  year.  ^ 
Her  husband  erected  a  monument  to 
her  memory,  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented kneeling,  with  small  figures  of 
her  three  children  below,  and  the  pe- 
diment adorned  with  the  horse  and 
oak-branch  of  Arundel,  the  popinjays  2' 


Vixi  dum  volui;  volui  dam,  Christe,  Tolebu; 
Chnste,  mihi  spes  es,  vita,  corona,  saliu. 

<*  Jana  Henrico  Comiti  Anmdelis  filia 
et  cohseres,  Job*i  Baroni  Lumley  charis- 
sima  conjux,  praestans  pietatis  studio^  yir- 
tutum  officiis,  et  verse  nobilitatis  gloria^ 
corpore  sub  hoc  tumulo  in  adventum  Do- 
mini requiescit." 

A  picture  of  Jane  Lady  Lumley 
exists  in  the  steward's  room  at  Lum- 
ley Castle,  inscribed,  "  Jane  Fitzaleo, 
daughter  to  Henry  Earle  off  Arandellj 
first  wife  to  John  Lord  Lumley."  It 
is  described  by  the  county  historian 
as  "  a  handsome  portrait,  three  quar- 
ters length,  delicate  aquiline  features, 
and  an  expressive  elegant  countenance ; 
brown  hair  ornamented  with  braids  of 
pearls,  black  velvet  dress  with  strings 
of  pearls  and  jewels,  a  glove  in  the 
right  hand."  ^  In  the  curious  inven- 
tory of  the  "  moveables  "  in  Lumley 
Castle  after  the  death  of  Lord  Lumley 
in  1609,  there  is  also  mentioned  "  the 
picture  of  my  Lord  Lumley  in  armourej 
w***  his  two  wyves,  his  sonne  Charles, 
and  the  old  Earle  of  Arundell."  ^ 

Mary  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the 


will  smile  to  find  the  commencement  of  the  letter,  <*  Cicero,  pater  honoratissime,  iU 
lustris,"  &c.  understood  as  "highly  complimenting*'  her  father  by  styling  him  a 
Cicero!  *o  Parish  Register. 

2^  By  mistake  called  hawks  in  Aubrey's  History  of  Surrey,  and  also  in  that  by 
Manning  and  Bray;  although  it  had  been  corrected  in  the  Appendix  to  Aubrey, 
vol.  V.  p.  412,  by  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  Lumlej  Lloyd;  who  also  says 
that  another  of  the  ornaments  of  the  tomb  is  <'  a  curious  piece  of  graving,  Cadmus 
fighting  a  dragon,  a  proper  emblem  of  the  Resurrection  ;**  which  Aubrey  had  called 
<*  a  curious  piece  of  graving  of  St.  George  fighting  on  foot  with  the  dragon."  It  cer- 
tainly looks  in  Lysons's  engraving  like  the  copy  of  an  antique  cameo;  and  Lord 
Lumley  was  not  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Mr.  Lloyd  adds,  *<  There  is  also  a  noUe 
hanging  of  black  velvet  at  the  east  end  of  the  burying-place,  whereon  is  embroidered 
in  a  lozenge  the  arms  of  Lumley  and  Arundel,  with  a  border  powdered  with  popinjays, 
above  an  hundred  years  old  [1718]."  This  must  have  been  Lady  Lumley's  funeral 
pall. 

23  There  is  an  engraving  of  Lord  Lumley's  monument,  in  the  edition  of  1707  of 
Sandford*s  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  England.  There  is  also  at  Ghesm 
a  recumbent  ef^^  of  Lady  Lumley's  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Darcy. 

33  Surtees's  Histonr  of  Durham,  vol.  II.  p.  156.     There  was  also  at  Lumley  Castle 
ee-quarters  length  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  when  it  was  visited  by  Pennant ;  Irat 

»vc»s  sold  with  many  others  about  1812.  2^  Ibid.  p»  16L 
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Mary  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  tbe 
Earl  of  Arunders  younger  daughter, 
was  unmarried  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1562  ;«*  and  married  before  the  acces- 
sion of  her  husband  to  the  Dukedom, 
in  July  1554,  as  appears  by  the  inqui- 
sitions upon  the  death  of  the  old  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  by  which  Thomas  his  grand- 
son was  found  to  be  his  heir,  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  the  1 2th  of  March 
last,  and  married  to  the  Lady  Mary, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Fitz- 
Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Steward 
of  the  King's  Household. 

The  learned  exercises  of  the  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Royal  MSS.  are  four  in  number, 
all  fairly  transcribed,  in  a  small  8vo 
form,  as  prepared  for  presentation  to 
her  father,  and  each,  as  appears  from 
the  dedications,  intended  for  a  new 
year's  offering.  They  are  very  neatly 
written,  in  a  hand  somewhat  resem- 
bling Italic  types,  (not  unlike  the  spe- 
cimen of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's 
translation  of  Xenophon,  engraved  in 
Mr.  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  vol.  I.  p.  x. ;  or  that  of  her 
letter  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  the 
"Autographs"  published  in  fol.  1829)  ; 
and  although  the  production  of  either 
three  or  four  different  years,  are  too 
nearly  alike  in  point  of  penmanship  to 
be  arranged  with  certainty.  The  two 
last  in  the  volume,  however,  should 
undoubtedly  come  first,  being  signed 
with  her  maiden  name. 

1.  "  Similitudines  eximiae  ingenio- 
sissimaeq*,  ex  Platonis,  Aristotelis,  Se- 
tt icae  (ita),  et  aliorum  philosophoru' 
libriscoUectae."  (Reg.  MS.  12  A.m.) 
ITie  epistle  to  her  father  prefixed  is 
printed  by  Mr.  Park,  vol.  II.  p.  2,  be- 
ing there  attributed  by  mistake  to  her 
step-mother  Mary  Countess  of  Arun- 
del. It  states  that  the  young  lady  had 
translated  the  sentences  into  Latin 
from  English;  and  that  she  had  as 
yet  made  but  little  progress  in  her 
studies  :  but  as  the  same  remarks  are 
made  in  that  next  described,  it  is  dif- 


ficult to  say  which  is  the  earliest.  The 
letter  is  signed  ''Filia  tua  domina- 
tioni  tuee  deditissima,  Maria  Arun- 
DBLL,"  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  this  signature,  **  Filia  tua  do- 
minationis  tuse  observantissima,  Ma- 
ria Arundell." 

2.  "  De  Stirpe  et  Familia  Alexandri 
Severi,  et  de  Signis  quae  ei  portende- 
bant  imperium."  The  letter  prefixed 
to  this  mentions  that  it  was  prepared 
for  presentation  to  her  father  as  a  new 
year's  gift,  as  were  probably  all  the 
others,  both  of  Mary's  writing  and  her 
sister's.  The  letter  is  signed  exactly 
as  the  preceding.  At  the  end  of  it,  ia 
a  less  neat  hand,  is  "Responsum  Alex- 
andri Seueri  ad  Literas  Gordiani  Se- 
natoris,"  without  any  letter,  but  sign- 
ed  "  Filius  tuus  Dominationi  tuae  obe- 
dientissimus  Johan'es  Radcliffus."^ 

3.  *'  Sententiae  quaedam  ingeniosse 
ex  variis  Grecorum  authoribus  col- 
lectae."  (MS.  Reg.  12  A.  i.)  The  young 
Duchess  had  now  commenced  the 
study  of  Greek.  The  address  to  her 
father,  which  is  signed  "Filia  tua 
dominationi  tuae  deditissima  Maria 
Norffolke,"  is  printed  in  the  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,  by  Park,  vol.  L 
p.  325 ;  and  mentions  the  book  was 
a  "xeniolum,"or  new  year's  offering. 
The  end  of  the  manuscript  has  also 
the  same  signature. 

4.  "  Sententiae  quaedam  acutae  ex 
variis  authoribus  collectse,  atque  e 
Graecis  in  Latina  versae."  (MS.  Reg. 
12  A.  II.)  This  has  also  a  similar  de- 
dication, part  of  which  is  printed  by 
Mr.  Park,  ibid.  p.  324.  It  alludes 
again  to  the  "  xeniis,  et  muneribus 
hoc  tempore  vicissim  datis  accep- 
tisque ;"  and  is  signed  in  a  similar 
manner. 

It  is  therefore  probable  these  were 
prepared  to  present  to  her  father  oa 
four  successive  new-year's  days. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1557,  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  gave  birth  to  her 
child,  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  re- 
ceived that  name  from  King  Philip, 


25  Will  of  her  grandmother  Anne  Countess  of  Northumberland. 

26  This  was  Lady  Mary  Arundel's  step-brother,  the  onlj^  child  of  the  Countess  by 
her  former  husband  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  He  was  knighted  in  1580,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St  Clave,  Hart-street,  London,  where  was  the  following  epitaph: 
*^  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Radcliffe,  Miles,  filius  Roberti  Comitis  Sussexiae;  qui  obiit 
(nullis  susceptis  liberis)  nono  die  Novembris,  anno  Dom.  1585.  Here  lyeth  Dame 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  RadcUffe,  Knight ;  who  dyed  the  10th  day  of  Decemb. 
an.  Dom.  1568.*' — Another  of  his  exercise  books  is  preserved,  Reg.  MS.  7D.X. 
being  the  Prayers  of  Queen  Catharine,  translated  from  English  into  Latin,  in  a  little 
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who  personally  stood  godfather  at  the 
baptism,'-^  and  immediately  after  took 
his  final  departure  from  England.  The 
event  ia  thus  recorded  in  the  manu- 
script chronicle  before  quoted : 

«  The  ij  day  of  July  y«  Duke  of  Norf. 
folke  sun  was  crystenyd  at  Whytt  hall*  at 
aftemon,  and  the  kyng  and  my  lord  chans- 
seler  28  was  the  godfathers,  and  my  old 
lade  y  Duches  of  North  foke  *»  was  y« 
god  mother,  and  there  wher  iiij"  storchys 
bomyng." 

In  about  seven  weeks  after,  the  ju- 
venile mother  fell  a  victim  to  a  puer- 
peral fever,  dying  at  Bath  Place  (or 
Arundel  house)  in  the  Strand,  on  the 
25th  of  August.  Her  funeral  is  thus 
described  by  the  same  chronicler  : 

**  The  31st  [of  August]  the  young 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  being  lately  deceased, 
and  her  hearse  began  to  be  set  u]>  on  the 
28th,  in  Sl  Clement's  without  Temple 
Bar,  \vas  this  day  finished,  with  banners, 
pensils,  wax,  and  scutcheons. 

"  The  first  day  of  September  at  after 
none  [began  the  knoll]  for  the  yonge 
Duches  of  North  foke,  and  y«  chyrche 
and  y«  plasse  [Bath  Place]  and  y*  strett 
[being  hung  with  blacke  and]  armes,  and 
be  iij  of  y*  cloke  she  was  browth  to  [the 
church  with  a  hundred]  momers;  and  her 
^rasse  had  a  canepe  of  blake  [velvet  with] 
liij  staiffs  borne  ower  her,  &  mony  ba- 
ners  and  bancrols  about  here,  &  y*  bys- 
sope  of  London  in  ys  cope  and  ys  mytre 


[on  his  head]  and  all*  y*  qw3mi  of  powllcst 
and  w'  ij  grett  whytt  brancbe8»  and  •  xy 
dosen  sta^^s  torchys,  and  viij  haroldes  of 
armes,  and  my  [ladv]  Lumley  y*  cheylf 
momer,  and  mony  lordes  and  knjgbtM^ 
and  gentlemen,  lades,  and  gentyll  womoi." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  the  Dachesa 
of  Norfolk,  at  Arundel  Castle*  painted 
by  Lucas  de  Heere.  The  figure  ia 
whole-length,  in  a  close  dress  of  blue 
satin,  holding  a  small  book. 


Having  thus  brought  together  the 
principal  known  facts  relating  to  these 
illustrious  ladies,  and  the  most  inte- 
resting feature  being  their  learned 
education,  which  has  been  magnified 
into  authorship,  I  cannot  leave  the 
"  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  "  without 
exposing  the  extraordinary  chain  of 
errors,  which  an  examinaticMi  of  the 
subject  has  detected  iu  that  work. 

In  noticing  the  connection  between 
the  families  of  Bergavenny  and  Aran- 
del,  Mr.  Walpole  introduced  a  pedi- 
gree to  show  "  no  less  than  foor  au- 
thoresses in  three  descents  ;*'  and  aa» 
by  subsequently  shifting  the  claims, 
he  and  his  editor  have  added  two 
more  to  the  number  in  the  last  edition, 
the  same  method  may  perhaps  be  the 
clearest,  to  point  out  the  partiea  in 
question : 


Thomas  Earl  of  Anmdel.=r= 


(1)  Joan  Lady  Ber-=George  Lord  Berga-=pMary  Stafford. 


gavenny. 


venny. 


ga-yj 


William  Eari  «..^ 
Arundd.      I 


(2)  Frances  (Manners)==Henry  Lord    Lady  Kath^HENaY  EariP=(3)  Jlilary  Goun- 
Lady  Bergavenny.        Bergavenny.     erine  Grey.  I  of  Ajiunoel.    teas  of  Arundel. 

I ' 1 

(4)  Mary  Duchess  of  Norfolk.=r=  (5)  Jane  Jjady  Lumley. 

(6)  Anne  (Dacre)  Countess  of  Arundel.=Philip  Earl  of  Arandel. 

Each  of  these  six  ladies  is  the  sub-     edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
ject  of  a  separate  article  in  the  last     thors ;  with  the  exception  of  die  two 


book  like  the  others,  of  57  pages,  but  in  its  original  cover  of  vellnm.  It  is  prefaced  by 
a  letter  to  his  stepfather,  in  which  the  EarPs  kind  reception  of  these  offerings  from  hia 
children  is  thus  noticed :  '*  Ssepe  enim  antehac  expertus  sum  dominationem  Testnm 
plus  delectationis  percepturam  esse,  quam  ex  ullis  aliis  muneribus."  This  letter,  and 
the  last  page  of  the  book,  are  both  signed,  **  Filius  tuus  Domination!  tue  Dedidssi- 
mus,  Joannes  Radcliffus.'*  This  I  have  noticed  by  accident  in  Ca8]e3r*8  Catalogue^ 
for  it  is  not  in  his  Index  ;  there  may  therefore  still  be  more  in  the  collection. 

«7  Stow's  Chronicle. 

2s  Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York;  not  Bishop  Ghurdiner,  as  incorrectly 
stated  in  Collins's  Peerage. 

39  Lady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  daughter  of  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham.  She  was 
the  infantas  great-grandmother.  This  <«  old  lady,"  however,  was  the  same  Duchess 
who  rode  on  horseback  at  Queen  Mary's  coronation,  only  four  years  before.  She 
died  on  the  dOth  Nov.  1558. 
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LadiesBergavenny,  who  share  a  doubt*  lady's  authorship  (commemorated  in 

ful   throne.     Scarcely  one,  however,  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  1806, 

has  a  positive  claim  to  rank  as  an  au-  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-3,)  is  therefore  entirely 

thor ;  for  not  one  of  them  absolutely  imaginary. 

published  a  book ;  and  the  best  claim  ll^e  claims  of  (4)  the  Duchess  of 

is  that  of  (2)  Frances  Lady  Berga-  Norfolk,  and  (5)  Lady  Lumley,  have 

venny,  who  wrote  some  prayers  in-  been  already  shown  to  be  merely  the 

serted   in   Bentley's   "  Monument  of  same  which  would  place  every  scnool- 

Matrones,"  1582.  boy  in  the  ranks  of  authorship. 

The  commemoration   of   (1)   Joan  Lastly,  (6)  Anne  Countess  of  Arun- 

Lady  Bergavenny  was   a  mistake  of  del  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Park  among 

Walpole's  ;   which,   although   subse-  the  Noble  literatae,   on  account  of  a 

quently  discovered  by  himself,  yet  was  single  copy  of  verses  (commencing  "  In 

left  merely  corrected  by  a  postscript.*  sad  and  ashie  weeds  I  sigh,")  found 

Moreover,    in   the   edition   of    1806,  in  her  handwriting,  and  published  by 

where  the  article  ought  to  have  been  Mr.  Lodge  in  his  Illustrations  of  Bri- 

omitted  altogether,  a  portrait  is  given  tish  History ;  but  there  is  no  proof 

of  the  acknowledged  mistaken  person,  that  it  was   her  own  composition.  § 

merely  because  there  was  a  previous  There    happened,    however,   to  be  a 

engraving  of  her  which  could  be  rea-  published  portrait  of  this  lady  also  ; 

dily  copied.f  and,  as  it  could  be  readily  copied,  she 

(3)  Mary  Countess  of  Arundel  was  figures  in  an  engraving,  as  well  as  in 

installed  as  an  authoress  by  Walpole,  the  letter-press,  in  the  last  edition  of 

from    another    misapprehension.     In  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 

her  stepdaughter's   signature,   before  So  much  for  this  galaxy  of  female 

marriage,  he  mistook  the  surname  of  authors ;   but  we  have   not  yet   got 

Arundell  for  the  title,  and  therefore  through  the  errors  into  which  Wal- 

attributed  to  the  Countess  some  of  her  pole  was  led  by  the  few  exercises  in 

daughter's  learned  exercises.  J    This  the    Royal    MSS.    That  written  by 

*  Even  after  a  tedious  explanation  and  discussion,  the  error  is  repeated  in  the 
note,  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  by  Park,  vol.  i.  p.  297;  where  Lady  Fane  is  stated 
to  have  been  '^  the  only  child  of  Henry  Lord  Bergavenny  by  Joanna  Fitz- Alan,"  in- 
stead  of  Lady  Frances  Manners. 

f  This  portrait,  which  was  first  published  by  S.  Harding  in  1798»  from  a  picture 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  is  curious  from  its  costume.  In  the  centre  of  the  lady^s  necklace 
is  a  great  A,  and  her  head-dress  is  sprinkled  with  the  same  initial.  The  head-dress 
is  peaked  in  front,  in  the  early  Tudor  style ;  yet  the  last  editor  of  Granger,  vol.  i. 
p.  337,  has  been  misled  by  the  blundering  in  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  into  a 
further  blunder  of  his  own,  and  because  the  authoress  had  been  '<  misnamed  Joanna," 
transfers  that  charge  to  Harding's  print,  just  if  there  had  never  been  more  than  one 
Lady  Abergavenny.  The  origjinal  picture  was  a  late  acquisition  of  Walpole's,  and  is 
thus  described  among  the  additions  to  the  Description  of  Strawberry  HiU  ( Works, 
4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  51 1 ) :  '*  Joanna  Lady  Abergavenny :  vide  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
A  present  from  Miss  Beauclerc,  the  Maid  of  Honour."  There  seems,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  picture,  as  the  costume  corresponds  with  the  sera, 
of  Lady  Joan;  and  the  letters  A.  may  allude  either  to  her  husband^s  title  of  Aber- 
gavenny, or  to  her  own  paternal  name  of  Arundel.  It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
among  the  Holbein  Heads  in  the  King's  collection,  a  portrait  of  Lady  Monteagle, 
who  has,  in  a  similar  way,  a  large  M  for  the  centre  of  her  necklace;  and  in  that  of 
Lady  Audley  is  a  figure  somewhat  like  an  A.  Another  misappropriation  in  the 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors  1806,  of  a  portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  to  another 
person  in  that  of  Elizabeth  (in  the  case  of  Holbein's  *'  Lady  Russell")  was  noticed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  last,  p.  339. 

\  Tanner  and  Ballard  had  previously  committed  the  same  error;  but  when  we  trace 
it  up  to  the  *'  Bibliotheca"  of  the  former,  we  find  the  statement  made  with  a  "  for- 
san,"  which  the  subsequent  writers  adopted  as  a  certainty. 

§  Very  similar  is  the  case  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Cumberland ;  which  may  be 
noticed  as  another  instance  of  the  easy  admittance  given  into  what  Mr.  Park,  in  his 
preface,  terms  Lord  Orford's  '*  gorgeous  temple, of  patrician  fame!"  A  portrait  of 
Margaret  Countess  of  Cumberland  was  inserted,  merely  because  it  could  be  copied 
from  Pennant's  Journey  to  Chester,  although  her  only  claim  for  admittance  into  the 
book  at  all  was  her  being  the  *'  supposed"  authoress  of  a  poetical  epitaph  in  Hornsey 
chuich !     It  was  acknowledged  that  this  edition  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors 
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being  able  to  famish  your  readers  wiA 
a  ground- plan,  as  it  is  the  intenticMi 
of  Mr.  Chaplin  to  uncover  tbe  fomi- 
dations  of  the  entire  range  of  baild- 
ings ;  but,  thoush  he  has  had  work- 
men employed  Uie  whole  jeat,  1  am 
still  incapable  of  determining  their 
extent;  for  they  are  buried  under 
such  a  vast  accumulation  of  earth  and 
stones,  as  will  require  both  thne  and 
patience  to  remove.  A  series  of  inte* 
resting  facts  has  been  elicited;  and 
new  and  striking  appearances  fre- 
quently occur.  It  would  therefore  be 
premature  and  unsatisfactory  to  at- 
tempt a  plan  at  present ;  which,  how- 
ever, shall  be  forwarded  to  you  as 
soon  as  the  whole  investigations  are 
completed.  The  following  particulars 
may  be  interesting. 

The  circular  church  is  52   feet   in 
diameter  within ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  supported  by  a  peristyle  of  eight 
cylindrical    columns,    wiUi    massire 
bases  and  capitals,  and  shafts  three 
feet  two  inches    in  diameter;   from 
which    sprang    a  series    of  circular 
arches,   profusely    ornamented    with 
bold  zigzags  and  other  Norman  en* 
richments ;  occupying,  together  with 
the  aile  or  space  thus  formed,  exactly 
one  half  of  the  diameter.    A  portion 
of  this  space  on  the  north  side  had 
been    used  as  a  private  chapel,    in 
which  were  a  tomb  and  an  altar,  with 
a  stone  bench  for  the  officiating  priest. 
On  the  west  was  the  principal  door  of 
entrance,   with   an    ascent   of  stone 
steps,  and  a  magnificent  pcM'ch,  the 
foundations  of  which  remain  peiiect ; 
and  in  the  floor  are  two  coffin-shaped 
stones,  one  plain,  and  the  other  charged 
with  a  cross  botony  fitch^e  in  bold  re- 
lief.    No  interments,  however,  were 
found  beneath  them.    A  commnnica'- 
tion  was  formed  between  the  chnrch 
and  the  lower  story  of  the  tower  by 
means  of  cloisters ;    and  this  small 
apartment,  which  could  have  admitted 
but  few  persons,  as  it  is  only  17  feet 
square,  was  fitted  up  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  high  mass,  with  an  al- 
tar, piscina,  stone  stalls  for  the  offi- 
ciating ministers,  brackets,  &c.    Over 


Lord  Lumley,  and  already  noticed, 
although  dated  1550,  he  ascribed  to 
Lord  Lumley's  grandfather,  who  died 
in  1544  ;  and  he  has  consequently 
given  (Park's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  252) 
a  memoir  of  an  old  North-country 
baron,  who,  from  Walpole's  own  ac- 
count, was  evidently  much  more  con- 
versant with  the  sword  than  with  the 
pen. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  Surname  of  the  house 
of  Arundel.  The  practice  of  naming 
the  bastard  children  of  Earls  after  their 
father's  title,  was  customary  for  many 
centuries,  as  is  shown  in  the  Corn- 
walls,  Somersets,  &c. ;  but  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  name  of  Arundel  was 
used  by  all  the  legitimate  children, 
and  that  of  Fitz-AIan  seems  to  have 
been  dropped  from  an  early  period, 
perhaps  from  the  time  the  first  Fitz- Alan 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Thomas  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  his  brother  Sir  John, 
and  his  descendants,  as  well  as  every 
other  junior  branch  of  the  family, 
were  all  named  Arundel  and  not  Fitz- 
Alan ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Arundel 
was  also  the  surname  of  the  last  Earl's 
daughters.  Yet  the  name  of  Fitz- Alan 
seems  to  have  been  latterly  revived, 
particularly  in  epitaphs  and  inscrip- 
tions on  pictures ;  it  may  possibly  have 
been  an  antiquarian  whim  of  Lord 
Lumley,  like  other  revivals  of  more 
modern  days.  However,  it  has  been 
used  by  most  writers  of  genealogy, 
and  by  Dugdale  in  his  Baronage,  and 
it  now  serves  to  distinguish  this  race 
of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  from  the 
others ;  yet  unless  placed  parentheti- 
cally, or  as  an  addition  to  the  other, 
it  is  certainly  incorrect. 

Yours,  &c.  J,  G.  N. 


Mr.  Urban,    ^"^""i^^  ^carage. 

Dec,  11. 

I  HAVE  delayed  any  further  com- 
munication respecting  the  investiga- 
tions at  Temple  Bruer,*  in  the  hope  of 


was  originated  rather  as  a  vehicle  for  the  portraits  than  because  great  literary  addi- 
tions bad  been  accumulated ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  work  (the 
price  of  Avhich  was  seven  guineas),  to  multiply  the  engravings  by  hooking  in  eveiy 
possible  titled  personage  of  whom  a  portrait  was  to  be  found, — that  is,  among  en- 
gravings previously  published,  for  there  seems  to  have  been  no  trouble  taken  to  pro- 
cure original  pictures. 

•  See  vol.  cu.  ii.  513,  601. 
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the  cloisters  just  mentioned,  were  dor- 
mitories, which  appear  to  have  been 
enlarged  from  their  original  dimen- 
sions at  some  subsequent  period,  pro- 
bably when  the  establishment  was 
transferred  to  the  Hospitallers,  the 
older  works  having  evidently  been  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  the  more  re- 
cent ;  for  there  appear  marks  in  the 
tower  indicative  of  two  separate  roofs, 
the  one  a  pitch  roof,  the  other  shelv- 
ing ;  and  both  of  a  date  more  modern 
than  the  tower  itself,  as  is  probable 
from  the  existence  of  an  original  win- 
dow in  this  face,  across  which  the 
added  roof  has  taken  its  course  so  as 
to  divide  it  into  two  unequal  portions  ; 
the  lower  part  being  included  in  the 
chamber  over  the  cloisters. 

Beneath  the  church  and  tower  was 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  vaults  and  dun- 
geons, and  intricate  passages,  7i  feet 
high,  and  arched  over  with  stone, 
branches  of  which  ran  under  the  doors 
of  the  church  and  tower,  and  below 
the  pavement  of  the  cloisters  ;  some  of 
them  appropriated  to  purposes  that  it 
is  revolting  to  allude  to.  In  one  of 
these  vaults  a  niche  or  cell  was  disco- 
vered, which  had  been  carefully  wall- 
ed up  ;  and  within  it  the  skeleton  of  a 
man,  who  appears  to  have  died  in  a 
sitting  posture,  for  his  head  and  arms 
were  found  lying  between  the  legs,  and 
the  back  bowed  forward.*  Another 
skeleton  of  an  aged  man  was  found  in 
these  dungeons,  with  only  one  tooth 
in  his  head.  His  body  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  down  without  order  or 
decency,  for  he  lay  doubled  up ;  and 
in  the  fore-part  of  his  skull  were  two 
holes,  which  had  evidently  been  pro- 
duced by  violence.  In  a  corner  of 
one  of  these  vaults  many  plain  indica- 
tions of  burning  exist.  The  wall  stones 
have  assumed  the  colour  of  brick,  and 
great  quantities  of  cinder  were  found 
mixed  with  human  sculls  and  bones, 
all  of  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  fire,  and  some  of  them 
perfectly  calcined.  This  horrible  ca- 
vern had  also  been  closed  up  with 
masonry.  Several  large  square  stones 
have  been  found,  to  which  iron  rings 

•  Immuring  was  not  an  uncommon 
punishment  in  these  places.  An  instance 
.of  it  was  discovered  a  century  back  in  one 
of  the  walls  of  Thornton  Abbey  in  this 
county:  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn 
a  thrilling  picture  of  such  an  occurrence 
in  his  beautiful  poem  of  Marmion,  Canto 

XI. 


are  attached ;  and  altogether,  the  ruins 
exhibit  woeful  symptoms  of  crime  and 
imfair  dealing. 

The  churchyard  or  cemetery  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  west  porch,  and 
the  graves  were  placed  in  lines  round 
the  outside  of  the  building.  They  are 
very  numerous,  and  those  which  have 
been  unavoidably  opened  by  the  pro- 
cess of  excavation,  have  been  found  to 
contain  no  relics  of  coffins.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  grave  was  the  surface  of 
the  limestone  rock,  the  sides  were 
lined  with  flat  stones  taken  from  the 
neighbouring  quarry,  and  the  whole 
was  covered  down  with  a  rough  stone 
of  greater  dimensions.  They  were  in 
fact  legitimate  kistvaens.  This  was 
their  simple  and  uniform  method  of 
interment;  illustrating  a  remark  of 
M.  Paris,  who  observes  that  "  the 
monks  were  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  so 
buried."  It  appears  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  knights  of  Temple  Bruer 
were  interred  in  the  garments  which 
they  wore  when  living,  for  vestiges  of 
clothing  have  been  found  with  the 
bones.  In  these  graves  we  also  disco- 
vered arrow-heads  of  iron,  small  or- 
namented brass  buckles,  and  an  in- 
strument  resembling  the  blade  of  a 
dagger,  all  corroded  with  the  rust  of 
time  and  damp ;  several  silver  coins  of 
the  early  Edwards  and  Henrys,  one 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  another  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  some  Roman  copper  coins,  one 
of  which  is  a  Theodosius,  with  seve- 
ral Nurem burgh  and  Lombardic  to- 
kens ;  a  gold  ring  set  with  an  emerald; 
the  bead  of  a  rosary  made  of  ebony ;  a 
small  bell,  which  was  probably  fixed^ 
with  many  others  of  tJie  same  kind, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
to  one  of  the  knights  horse  furniture ; 
for  Vincent  de  Beauvais  accuses  the 
Knights  Templar  of  thus  decorating 
their  harness ;  campanulas  infixaa, 
magnum  emitientes  sonitum.  We^have 
also  taken  up  an  antique  Sheffield 
thwittle  of  great  beauty,  with  an  or- 
namented ivory  haft,  and  a  blade  in- 
laid with  silver  in  elegant  devices, 
both  on  the  sides  and  back,  which 
latter  is  of  great  thickness ;  and  two 
large  keys  of  curious  construction,  the 
one  plated  with  silver,  the  other  with 
gold. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  porch  are 
several  small  rooms  and  narrow  pas- 
sages, which  adjoin^the  church  wall ; 
and  these  appear  to  have  been  the  of- 
fices, for  one  of  the  rooms,  which 
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measures  14  by  4§  feet,  was  filled 
with  pure  lime.  The  walls  of  this 
part  of  the  building  are  uniformly  2§ 
feet  in  thickness,  while  those  of  the 
church  and  porch  are  more  than  4  feet; 
and  the  latter  are  built  of  stone,  rough 
as  when  taken  from  the  quarry,  and 
entirely  coated  with  plaster  inside  and 
out,  except  the  plinth,  which  is  hand- 
somely squared  and  moulded. 

The  entrance  to  the  extended  pas- 
sage mentioned  in  my  last  communi- 
cation, if  such  passage  really  exists, 
has  altogether  eluded  our  researches ; 
but  underneath  the  cloisters  between 
the  church  and  tower,  we  have  disco- 
vered many  human  bones,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  thrown  together  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  lying  in 
different  strata,  some  deep  and  others 
very  near  the  surface ;  amongst  which 
were  the  skeleton  of  a  very  young 
child,  and  the  skull  of  an  adult,  with 
a  round  hole  in  the  upper  part,  into 
which  the  end  of  the  little  finger  might 
be  inserted,  and  which  was  probably 
the  cause  of  death.  Near  Aese  in- 
terments we  found  a  vast  mass  of 
burnt  matter  of  various  descriptions ; 
and  the  fire  had  been  so  fierce,  that 
the  external  surface  of  a  massive  cy- 
lindrical column,  which  was  disco- 
vered near,  is  completely  cinerated. 

The  present  state  of  the  tower  may 
be  briefly  described;  and  its  exist- 
ence is  entirely  owing  to  the  taste  and 
good  feeling  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor, Charles  Chaplin,  esq.  of  Blank- 
ney,  who  has  furnished  it  with  a  new 
roof,  and  otherwise  effectually  secured 
it  against  further  dilapidations.  It  has 
four  stages  separated  by  string  courses, 
and  stands  on  a  massive  basement,  to 
which  its  preservation,  amidst  the 
wreck  of  the  main  buildings,  may  be 

Srincipally  attributed.  The  east  side 
as  a  lancet  window  in  each  of  the 
second  and  third  stories ;  and  in  the 
south,  a  large  window  of  three  lights 
trefoil  under  a  pointed  arch,  and  drip- 
stone, resting  on  blank  shields ;  above 
this  is  a  plain  circular-headed  win- 
dow ;  and  the  upper  story  contains  a 
square  on  each  face.  In  the  west  arc 
two  pointed  windows.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  an  ornamented  cor- 
nice, and  the  remains  of  a  battlement. 
The  marks  of  the  two  roofs  above 
referred  to,  which  remain  in  the  west 
face  of  the  tower,  are  wholly  omitted 
in  Buck's  plate^  mentioned  by  Mr. 


Carlos  in  your  second  Sapftonent  for 
1832  ;  and  that  engraviiig  is  in  manV 
other  respects  erroneous.  In  the  north 
face  of  the  tower  b  an  ancient  door- 
way, with  a  circular  arch,  over  a  large 
transom  stone,  placed  as  if  intended 
to  aid  the  arch  m  support  of  the  sa- 
perincumbent  pressure;  and  on  thia 
account  it  is  conjectured  by  King  *  to 
be  of  Saxon  workmanship ;  but  it  is 
now  walled  up,  and  to  the  eastward 
are  a  pair  of  small  arches  in  the  wall. 
At  the  north-west  angle  is  a  clustered 
column,  from  which  a  groined  roof 
has  evidently  sprung,  and  about  the 
centre  of  this  face,  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion, a  bracket  or  impost  rematna, 
which  has  probably  been  inserted  for 
the  same  purpose.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  tower  within,  is  a  capa- 
cious stone  staircase  very  much  worn, 
which  mounts  to  the  rooms  in  the 
second  and  third  stories,  as  well  as  to 
the  battlements. 

A  Grange  belonging  to  this  esta- 
blishment was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  turnpike  road,  about  mid- 
way between  Lincoln  and  Sleaford, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
great  Roman  street.  It  consbted  of  a 
house  and  offices,  a  chapel  and  ceme- 
tery, protected  by  a  wall  of  earth,  and 
subsequently  of  stone,  which  included 
ten  acres  of  land ;  ail  now  level  with 
the  ground,  and  the  site  regularly 
ploughed  and  sown.  The  Grange  was 
finally  taken  down  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  so  extensive  were  the  build- 
ings, that,  as  the  tenant  informs  me, 
thousands  of  loads  of  stone  were  re- 
moved from  the  foundations  only,  and 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  adjacent 
turnpike  road. 

During  the  excavations  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  workmen  found  parts  of 
painted  windows,  the  lead  and  glass 
combined  as  when  in  actual  use; 
carved  stones,  human  bones,  and  kist- 
vaens  or  vaults  made  of  stone,  7  feet 
long  by  3  wide,  which  could  have  no 
other  use  but  for  interment.  The  pre- 
ceptor had  also  a  warren  house  near 
the  Grange,  which  had  a  subterra- 
nean vault  beneath  it ;  and  the  spot 
where  it  stood  is  at  present  indicated 
by  a  willow  tree;  which,  according 
to  tradition,  grew  originally  "  out  of , 
the  prior's  oven." 

Yours,  &c.  Geo.  Olivbb. 

*  Mun.  Ant.  vol.  m.  p.  253^  plate  37. 
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Mr.  Urban,        Ampton,  Dee,  4. 

THE  following  account  of  the  pariah 
of  Aldeby,  in  Norfolk,  is  principally 
derived  from  certain  documents  lately 
in  my  possession,  and  may  serve  as  a 
supplement  to  that  already  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  Parkin,  the  county  histo- 
rian. 

Aldby,  Aldeby,  or  Aldeburgh,  is  in 
the  hundred  of  Clavering,  the  deanery 
of  Broke,  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
folk, and  barony  or  honour  of  Rhye, 
Rhia,  or  Rye.  The  annual  value  of  the 
real  property  within  the  parish  as 
aforesaid,  in  April  1815,  was  3,867^. 
In  1821  it  contained  68  houses;  and 
at  the  four  several  times  of  taking  the 
census,  its  population  has  been,  1801, 
446;  1811,  446;  1821,  475;  1831, 
530. 

The  principal  lordship  called  Aldby- 
hall,  was,  it  appears,  included  in  the 
grant  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
by  Agnes  de  Beaufoe,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Hubert  de  Rye,  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Norwich;  which  lordship  William  de 
Rocelyne  subsequently  obtained  licence 
of  King  Edward  I.,  to  purchase  of  the 
said  Prior  and  Convent,  they  reserving 
to  themselves  certain  messuages  and 
lands,  which  were  called  the  prior's 
manor,  distinct  from  the  other,  and 
which,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church, 
were,  in  1538,  granted  by  king  Henry 
VII T.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Nor- 
wich, in  whose  possession  they  now 
remain. 

The  Rocelynes,  it  is  presumed,  held 
their  lordship  under  the  barons  of  Rye, 
as  it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Mar- 
shall and  Lords  Morley,  owners  of 
that  barony.  By  letters  patent  dated 
March  the  sixth,  in  the  nineteenth  of 
Edward  III.,  licence  is  given  to  Wil- 
liam de  Morle  to  enfeoff  Sir  Anselm 
de  Marshall,  Fulco  de  Mount  Peyton, 
rector  of  Folsham,  and  John  Payn, 
rector  of  Swanton  Morley,  with  the 
manor  of  Aldeby,  held  of  the  king  in 
chief  by  knight's  service,  to  the  intent 
that  they  might  grant  the  same  to  the 
said  William  de  Mode,  Cecily  his  wife, 
and  his  heirs.  Thomas  Lord  Morley, 
son  and  heir  of  this  Sir  William  de 
Morley,  resided  on  his  manor  here  in 
1412.  The  heiress  of  this  family  brought 
it  by  marriage  to  the  Lovells,  from 
whom  it  descended  by  the  marriage  of 
their  heiress  to  the  Parkers,  Lords 
Morley,  barons  of  Rye. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,   Edward    Parker,   Lord 


Mprley,  divided  and  sold  most,  if  not 
all,  his  property  in  Norfolk  ;  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  knt.. 
Lord  Mounteagle,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  William,  eldest  son  and  heir^ 
who,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Moun- 
teagle in  the  23rd  of  Elizabeth,  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title  in  his  mother's 
right.  Lady  Elizabeth  died  in  the  27th 
of  that  reign,  leaving  two  other  sons» 
Henry  and  Charles.  Edward  Lord 
Morley,  her  husband,  by  deed,  dated 
the  13th  of  June  the  same  year,  con- 
veyed the  manor  of  Aldeby  to  John 
Lord  Stourton,  of  Stourton,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts ;  Sir  John  Clyfton,  of 
Barrington,  in  Somersetshire,  knt., 
and  five  others,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  said  Henry  and  Charles,  his 
sons,  in  reversion ;  and  by  a  subse- 
quent deed,  dated  May  20th,  in  the 
35th  of  the  same  reign,  1593,  the  said 
Edward  Lord  Morley  grants  and  sur- 
renders this  manor  to  Henry  his  second 
son,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  which  grant 
he  confirms  by  another  indenture,  dated 
July  1st,  in  the  43rd  of  that  reign,  by 
which  he  releases  the  said  Henry  of  a 
rent  charge  of  20^.,  payable  out  of 
this  manor,  and  granted  the  30th  of 
October,  in  the  35th  of  this  reign,  by 
the  said  Edward  Lord  Morley,  to  one 
Christopher  Burroughe,  of  East  Berg- 
holt,  in  Suffolk,  cloUiier. 

The  site  of  this  manor  was  under 
lease  to  one  Edmund  Acton,  yeoman^ 
and  Joan  his  wife,  at  this  time,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  16/.,  and  the  tenants 
stipulate,  "  that  if  it  shall  please  the 
seid  lorde  Morley  in  eny  yere  or  yeris, 
within  the  seid  terme  to  inhabyt  or 
dwell,  or  kepe  house  within  the  seyd 
county  of  Norff,  and  theare  to  kepe 
hospitalitie  during  the  tyme  of  Chris- 
mas,  that  the  seid  Edmunde  or  Johane, 
or  their  executors,  administrators,  or 
assignes,  shall,  in  or  before  eny  of  the 
same  feast  or  feasts  in  those  yere  or 
yeris,  ther  deliver  and  give  to  the  vse 
of  the  seid  lorde  Morley,  one  boare  of 
the  age  of  twoo  yeirs  in  convenient 
tyme  toward  the  p'vision  of  the  seid 
lorde  Morley,  so  there  keping  his 
Chrismas."  Edward  Lord  Morley  died 
April  1,  1618,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Stepney,  in  Middlesex. 

By  an  indenture  made  the  8th  of 
September,  in  the  7th  of  king  James 
I.,  1609,  the  above  Henry  Parker,  esq^ 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  3,300/., 
bargains  and  sells  the  manor  and  lord- 
ship of  Aldeby,  alias  Aldeby-hall^  and 
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the  advowson  and  patronage  of  the 
church  of  Thorp,  next  Haddiscoe,  both 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  to  John 
Thurton,  of  Brome,  in  the  same  county, 
gent.  Mr.  Thurton  died  very  soon 
after  the  execution  of  this  deed,  and 
for  the  better  assuring  this  property  to 
his  heirs,  an  indenture  tripartite,  bear- 
ing date  October  1,  in  the  same  year, 
was  executed  between  Edwari  Lord 
Morley,  Sir  William  Parker,  knt..  Lord 
Mounteagle,  his  son  and  heir  apparent, 
and  Henry  Parker,  esq.,  his  second 
son,  of  the  first  part — Christopher  Cal- 
thorpe,  of  Starston,  in  Norfolk,  esq., 
and  Maud  his  wife,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters and  coheirs  of  the  above  John 
Thurton,  gent,  and  Edward  Hanchett, 
of  Uphall,  in  Hertford,  esq.,  and  Eli- 
zabeth his  wife,  the  other  daughter  and 
coheir,  of  the  second  part, — and  Sir 
James  Calthorpe,  of  Cockthorp,  in 
Norfolk,  knt.,  and  Thomas  Hanchett, 
of  Braughing,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford, esq.,  on  the  third  part ;  and  by 
another  deed,  dated  June  1, 1610,  Ed- 
ward Hanchett,  esq.,  and  Elizabeth, 
sell  their  moiety  to  Christopher  Cal- 
thorpe, esq.,  for  the  sum  of  1,600/. 

Mr.  Calthorpe  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved from  Starston  to  Aldeby,  and 
considerable  improvements  were  ef- 
fected in  the  parish  by  obtaining  an  act 
of  parliament  for  enclosing,  dividing, 
and  draining  certain  marsh  lauds,  con- 
taining about  450  acres,  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  parishioners,  which  lands 
were  become  useless  and  unprofitable 
by  reason  of  inundations  from  the 
river  Waveney  which  runs  by  them. 
He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Cal- 
thorpe, of  Cockthorp,  knt.,  by  Barbara, 
daughter  of  John  Bacon,  of  Hessett, 
in  Suffolk,  esq.  Maud,  his  wife,  was 
eldest  daughter  of  the  above  John 
Thurton,  by  Grace,  eldest  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Ralph  Shelton,  of  Brome,  in 
Norfolk,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  removed  to  Cockthorp,  and  by  deed 
dated  there  September  2nd,  in  the  17th 
of  James  L,  he  enfeoffs  Sir  William  de 
Grey,  of  Merton,  in  Norfolk,  knt.,  and 
four  others,  in  his  manor  of  Aldeby, 
&c.,  in  trust,  after  his  decease,  and  by 
a  deed  of  declaration  to  the  said  trus- 
tees, executed  in  the  22nd  of  the  same 
reign,  he  appoints  and  requires  them, 
so  soon  as  convenient  may  be  after 
his  death,  to  sell  the  said  manor  of 
Aldeby,  &c.,  for  the  speedy  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  for  the  raising  of 


portions  and  annuitiea  for  his  youn^r 
children. 

He  died  March  14,  1625,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at 
Cockthorp,  being  the  last  member  of 
this  family  who  resided  there,  James 
Calthorpe,  esq.,  his  eldest  son,  a  por- 
trait of  whom  is  given  in  Bloomfield's 
History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  vii.  p.  56, 
having  settled  at  East  Barsham  in  that 
county.  In  compliance  with  their 
trust,  the  above  parties  made  a  rever- 
sionary grant  of  this  estate  to  Henry 
Calthorpe,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  esq.^ 
brother  of  the  deceased,  on  his  pay- 
ment of  2,2002.,  to  be  applied  as  stated 
in  the  declaration ;  and  in  the  sixth  of 
king  Charles  I.,  the  said  property  was 
enfeoffed  and  granted  to  Bartholomew 
and  William  Cotton,  of  Starston,  in 
Norfolk,  esqrs.,  and  their  heirs»  to  the 
use  of  the  said  Henry  Calthorpe,  esq.^ 
and  Dame  Dorothy  his  wife»  and  their 
heirs,  after  assuring  the  reversion  of 
the  same  for  twenty-one  years. 

Henry  Calthorpe,  afterwards  Sir 
Henry  Calthorpe,  knt.,  died  Angost  1, 
\6Z7,  leaving  an  only  son  James,  who 
inherited  this  property,  andfrom  whom 
it  descended  to  James  Calthorpe,  esq., 
his  eldest  son  and  heir,  who  vested  it 
in  trustees  for  the  endowment  of  an 
hospital  for  boys  at  Ampton,  as  stated 
in  the  last  volume  of  your  Magazine, 
pt.  1,  p«  585.  Yours,  &c. 

A.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dee.  10. 

YOUR  correspondent,  R.T.  (p.34S) 
has  fallen  into  an  error  respecting  Mr. 
William  Jones's  "  Essay  on  the 
Church."  That  invaluable  tract  was 
given  in  manuscript  to  Dr.  Horsley, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  DeanTUcker, 
and  I  believe  Bishop  Hallifax,  caused 
it  to  be  printed  at  the  press  of  the  late 
Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester.  This  was 
in  1787»  and  about  the  same  tima  Dr. 
Horsley,  then  prebendary  of  Glouces- 
ter,  printed  there,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Bishop,  the  admirable  sermon  preached 
by  him  in  the  cathedral  at  a  general 
ordination.  The  Essay  on  the  Church 
was  not  the  only  production  of  Mr* 
Jones's  able  pen,  which  Dr.  Horsley 
assisted  in  bringing  before  the  woridU 
It  was  not  till  after  Dr.  Horsley's  ad- 
vancement to  the  Episcopal  bench,  that 
on  his  recommendation  the  above  tract 
was  placed  among  the  publications  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 
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The  postscript  to  the  essay,  from 
which  R.  T.  infers  that  the  piece  was 
printed  originally  before  the  American 
war,  relates  to  an  anonymous  writer 
there  quoted  by  Mr.  Jones,  as  having 
animadverted  on  a  famous  work,  inti- 
tuled, "  Free  and  Candid  Disqui8ition9 
on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." Now,  as  the  volume  thus 
criticised  was  printed  in  the  year  1749, 
it  is  evident  the  answer  to  it  must  have 
been  written  about  the  same  period ; 
Mr.  Jones  only  describes  the  writer 
cited  by  him  as  "  one  of  the  first  scho- 
lars, and  best  divines,  of  tbis  [that  is 
the  last]  century."  According  to  the 
best  conjecture  I  can  form,  the  author 
of  the  manuscript,  for  the  Review  was 
never  printed,  was  Mr.  Jones's  prede- 
cessor in  the  living  of  Nayland,  in 
Suffolk,  the  Rev.  John  White,  B.D.  of 
whom  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some 
particulars  in  your  valuable  repowtory. 

J.  W. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Dec.  4. 


THE  Correspondent  who  furnished 
the  pages  of  your  vol.  xcix.  p.  ii.  401, 
with  the  drawing  of  a  seal,  found  at 
Seathorne,  near  Patrington,  in  York- 
shire, says  the  connection  between  the 
squirrel  in  the  device,  and  the  legend 
GRECZCECEL  requires  explanation. 
I  think  I  can  explain  that  connection, 
but  it  must  be  on  the  presumption  that 
the  legend  has  been  incorrectly  read. 

It  is  ray  opinion  the  seal  has  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Crckeswell,  the  c  then  sounded  h,  but 
now  softened  down  to  Cresswell;  who, 
to  this  day,  bear  in  tfieir  coat  armorial 
three  squirrels  cradcing  nuts. 

The  seal  is  evidently  very  old,  that 
is  before  the  15th  century,  and  I  take 
it  the  squirrel  cracking  a  nut  was  a 
family  device  allusive  to  the  name,  like 
the  Corbeau  of  Corbet,  &c.,  adopted 
perhaps  before  the  general  use  of  ar- 
morial bearings.  The  ;?-like  letter  may 
be  read  either  as  a  ;?,  or  an  «,  as  z  was 
often  used  for  s,  both  by  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Anglo-Norman  scribes. 

The  whole  legend,  I  expect,  will  be 
found  to  be  CRECZEVVEL,  or  a 
similar  name,  made  out  with  perhaps 
some  variations  of  its  orthography, 
meaning  Crackswell,  referring  to  the 
ability  of  the  little  animal  within. 

J.  H.  Clive. 

Gent.  Mag.  December,  1833. 
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Mr.  Urban,      ^'^P^'^  Fkarage, 
*  Bee,  14. 

THE  village  of  Barnoldby  le  Beck 
occupies  a  secluded  situation,  about 
the  midway  between  the  Lincolnshire 
wolds  and  the  mouth  of  the  Humber> 
and  is  distant  six  miles  equally  from 
Grimsby  cmd  Castor.  It  is  in  the 
south  division  of  the  Wapentake  of 
Bradley  Haverstoe,  and  in  1821  con- 
tained 220  souls.  At  the  eruption  of 
the  Norman  invaders  the  lordship  was 
in  full  cultivation ;  and  displayed  the 
singular  instance  of  a  small  village^ 
with  the  unusual  proportion  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  meadow  land.  It  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Earl  Alan ; 
but,  like  all  other  places,  the  lease- 
holds were  soon  converted  into  copy- 
holds, a^d  became  vested  in  divers 
proprietor^.  Thus,  in  t];ie  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  heirs  of  John  Philip- 
son  held  in  this  and  two  adjoining 
villages  thirty  librates  of  land.  In  the 
succeeding  reign  the  jury  found  that 
the  advowson  of  the  church  was  held 
by  the  abbat  of  Beauport  in  Nor- 
mandy, as  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  priory  of  Ravendfile,  by  the  gift  of 
Alan  Earl  of  Britany,  altliough  it  ap- 
peared that  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
perty had  become  vested  in  the  Crown, 
as  an  escheat  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  The  abbat  of  Grimsby  had  an 
estate  in  this  parish  of  the  armual  va- 
lue of  ten  pounds,  which  was  tenanted 
by  John  Yarborough;  and  Galfrid  le 
Scrope  purchased  of  John  de  Wan- 
ton certain  property  in  the  village, 
and  made  a  fine  to  King  Edward  II. 
for  permission  to  have  it  conveyed  to 
him  and  his  heirs  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly held  by  him  at  his  death  in  the 
year  1341. 

At  the  Domesday  Survey  the  lord- 
ship was  tilled  by  twelve  ploughs; 
and  the  fallow  fields,  as  I  conjecture, 
were  termed  waste,  as  no  profit  was 
derived  from  them.  A  similar  system 
of  cultivation  prevailed  down  to  the 
time  when  the  lordship  was  inclosed 
in  17 G9,  and  it  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  twelve  occupiers.  At  this  latter 
period,  one  portion  of  the  property 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Dashwood ; 
and  the  other  proprietors  were  the 
Hewsons  and  the  Bonsors,  who  were 
connected  by  marriage,  and  still  pos-^ 
se^s  .their  patrimonial  estates,  whidi 
Jiave.l^een  in  t]ie  family. for  more  than 
three  centuries.    The  present  repre* 
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sentative  is  Thomas  Hewson^  esq.  of 
Croj^don  in  Surrey. 

The  church  is  a  rectory  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  Southwell  College,  and  va- 
lued in  the  King's  books  at  14/.  I3s.  4d. 
In  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Anthony  Harewood,  a  staunch  adhe- 
rent to  the  King's  party,  was  the  rec- 
tor, and  was  ejected  on  three  several 
charges  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
when  the  Independents  gained  the  as- 
cendancy. 1.  For  being  absent  from 
his  cure,  having  fled  to  the  King's 
quarters  for  safety.  2.  For  advocat- 
ing the  Royal  cause,  and  dissuading 
his  parishioners  from  joining  the  Par- 
liamentary army.  3.  For  observing 
and  defending  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
puritan  minister  was  placed  here  in 
his  stead,  and  the  flock  went  griev- 
ously astray ;  one  party  favouring  the 
old  established  worship  ;  whilst  others 
followed  the  new  incumbent,  to  the 
total  destruction  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  this  little  village  ;  and,  to  complete 
its  misfortunes,  the  emissaries  of 
George  Fox*  shortly  afterwards  in- 
troduced Quakerism  amongst  the  in- 
habitants, and  adherents  were  not 
wanting  to  countenance  and  support 
this  new  system  of  religion. 

An  anecdote  is  preserved  amongst 
Mr.  Hewson's  family  papers,  which 
displays  in  striking  colours  the  excess 
of  fanatical  zeal  which  at  that  period 
inflamed  the  inhabitants  of  Barnoldby. 
An  ancestor  of  that  gentleman,  Allen 
Hewson,  himself  an  orthodox  church- 
man, married  in  1636  Susannah  Cou- 
sens,  who  was  a  rigid  disciple  of 
George  Fox.  The  extent  of  domestic 
peace  which  was  the  result  of  this 
union,  is  not  recorded ;  but  on  her 
death-bed  the  lady  not  only  rejected 
the  proffered  rites  of  the  Church,  but 
positively  prohibited  her  friends  from 

•  The  Quakers  are  described  as  being, 
at  the  above  period,  of  a  very  different 
temper  to  what  tbey  exhibit  now.  A 
petition  to  the  Protector  and  Parliament 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  repre- 
sents *^  that  these  populous  places  and 
parts  adjacent  now  are,  and  for  a  long 
time  have  been,  miserably  perplexed  and 
much  dissettled  bv  that  unruly  sect  of 
people  called  Quakers,  whose  principles 
are  to  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,  ma^ 
gistracy,  ministry,  ordinances,  all  that 
which  good  men  would  keep  up  by  their 
prayers  and  endeavours,"  &c  fcc.^  Bur- 
ton's Diary,  vol.  IV.  p.  442,  n. 


carrying  her  remains  thither  for  in- 
terment ;  and,  to  escape  the  pollations 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  which  her 
heated  imagination  had  connected  with 
that  sacred  edifice,  she  directed  that 
her  body  should  be  buried  in  the  gar- 
den, a  request  which  was  punctoallf 
complied  with. 

Amidst  all  these  conflicting  opi- 
nions, it  appears  rather  extraordinary 
that  the  puritans,  when  they  had  pos- 
session of  the  Church,  should  have 
suffered  those  direct  and  most  unequi- 
vocal appeals  to  the  Virgin,  which  are 
engraven  on  the  roof,  to  remain ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment was  conceded  to  ihem  in  the 
month  of  August  1643,  "to  remove 
all  images,  pictures,  and  relics  of  ido- 
latry, from  places  of  public  worship." 
The  inscription  on  the  aile  roof  is, 
however,  partially  defaced,  and  its 
mutilation  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
dissensions  of  this  unhappy  period. 

The  Church  stands  on  a  bold  hill 
which  overlooks  the  village,  and  is 
much  superior,  both  in  its  constrac- 
tion  and  preservation,  to  the  generality 
of  churches  which  are  distributed  over 
the  wold  hills  of  Lincolnshire.  The 
plan  is  a  nave  and  two  ailes,  a  chan- 
cel, and  tower  at  the  west  end.  A 
porch  in  the  south  face  is  entered  by 
a  circular-headed  arch,  and  on  each 
side  is  a  square-headed  window  of 
two  lights.  The  windows  of  the  ailes 
are  somewhat  mutilated ;  but  this  de- 
ficiency is  amply  compensated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  noble  clerestory  of 
four  large  windows  of  three  lights, 
each  trefoil,  with  triangular  heads,  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  parapet 
is  embattled,  and  tall  crocketed  pin- 
nacles spring  from  between  each  pair 
of  windows,  four  in  number,  with 
very  good  effect.  On  the  north  para- 
pet is  an  ornamented  cornice,  with 
bold  projecting  figures  of  animals. 
This  clerestory  and  its  accompani- 
ments very  much  resemble  some  of 
the  fine  churches  in  the  Lincolnshire 
fens ;  but  they  are  not  common  in  the 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  wolds. 
The  tower  is  low,  but  it  b  crowned 
with  a  handsome  battlement,  orna- 
mented with  pinnacles,  panelled  and 
crocketed,  and  grinning  figures  for 
gargoyles  at  the  angles. 

The  interior  is  not  particularly  strik- 
ing ;  and  indeed  it  differs  little,  in  its 
general  appearance,  from  the  churches 
which  surround  it,  except  that  it  is 
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Hghter,and  furnished  with  a  Ucimary 
roof  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  in 
good  preservation.  The  nave  is  sup- 
ported on  four  arches  acutely  pointed, 
and  springing  from  elegant  columns 
composed  of  four  conjoined  cylinders. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  into  square  pa- 
nels by  moulded  cross-beams,  orna- 
mented at  their  Intersection  with  knobs 
of  flower  work  and  other  designs 
carved  in  oak  ;  and  in  the  nave  the 
following  invocation,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted in  relief : 

In  the  ceiling  of  the  north  aiie  is  a 
corresponding  inscription : 

The  chancel  contains  a  double  pis- 
cina under  pointed  arches,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  cylinder  ;  and  there 
is  also  a  single  one  in  the  north  aile. 
The  font  is  cylindrical,  panelled  with 
a  series  of  semicircular  arches  inter- 
laced, and  standing  on  a  broad  cylin- 
drical pedestal.  Ilie  south  aile  exhi- 
bits a  painted  window  much  defaced ; 
but  the  design  of  Christ  crucified,  with 
the  women  weeping  about  him,  is  still 
visible. 

Yours,  &c.  Geo.  Oliveb. 


Sports  of  the  Paris  Garden^, 
■{Continued from  pt,  i,  p,  488.) 

THE  Paris  Garden,  styled  Hortas 
Paris,  in  the  letter  of  honest  William, 
has  been  noticed  by  every  topographi- 
cal writer  in  London  and  its  suburbs  ; 
yet  its  locality  has  not  been  very  pre- 
cisely pointed  out. 

Stow,  enumerating  the  building^s 
and  inclosed  grounds  which  were 
contiguous  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
west  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  South- 
wark,  says,  "  now  to  retume  to  the 
west  bancke :  there  were  two  Beare 
gardens,  the  old  and  newe,  places 
wherein  were  kept  beares,  bulls,  and 
other  beasts,  to  be  bayted,  as  also 
mastives  in  several  kenneb,  nourished 
to  bayt  them.  These  beares  and  other 
beasts  are  there  bayted  in  plots  of 
ground  scaffolded  about  for  beholders 
to  stand  safe."  * 

This  passage  will  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  Map  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  as  they  ex- 

*  See  the  large  Map,  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


isted  about  1560,  engraved  by  Ver- 
tae,  from  an  original  copy. 

West  of  the  park  attached  to  Win- 
chester Palace,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
Queenhithe  oa  the  other  shore  of  the 
river,  the  first  or  Old  Bear  Garden  is 
marked  out,  in  which  appears  a  sort 
of  wooden  amphitheatre  filled  with 
spectators.  In  the  arena  of  the  build- 
ing <Dot  visible  by  reason  of  liie  sur- 
rounding scaffolding),  we  must  sup- 
pose the  bear  fixed  to  the  stake.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  inclosure  or  gar- 
den in  which  the  amphitheatre  stands, 
are  the  kennels  of  the  mastiff  dogs 
mentioned  by  Stow.  Next  to  this, 
and  facing  Broken  Wharf,  is  the  in- 
closure and  circus  for  bull-baiting; 
and  further  to  the  westward,  exacUy 
opposite  the  embouchure  of  tibe  Fleet 
rivulet  or  ditch,  is  the  Paris  Garden, 
called  the  Nwf  Garden  by  Stow. 

Pennant  says,  that  the  place  ac- 
quired its  name  from  a  similar  esta- 
blishment which  existed  contempora- 
neously in  the  city  c^  Paris ;  that  the 
exhibitions  took  place  particularly  ob 
Sundaff9,  as  they  were  even  in  his 
time  continued  at  the  French  metro- 
polis, under  the  name  of  Combdts  da 
animaux.  Pennanfs  etymology  is  al- 
together fanciful,  and  the  true  one 
probably  is  deducible  from  one  Robert 
of  Paris,  who  it  is  said  possessed  the 
manor  in  which  the  garden  stood  ia. 
ancient  times.  Honest  William^  by 
his  rapturous  assertion  that  there  was 
no  such  place  in  all  Paris,  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Pennant's  derivation. 
The  original  name  of  the  extensive 
manor  in  which  the  Paris  Garden 
stood,  appears  to  have  been  Withy- 
fleet,  written  in  old  deeds,  Wid^  fleet; 
and  it  was  derived  from  certain  dykes 
and  osier  grounds,  whidi  existed  in 
this  low  and  marshy  spot.  It  was 
also  styled  the  WUda,  u  e.  willows,  Ia 
ancient  documents. 

In  a  map  of  London,  pmUished  in 
1739^  four  of  these  long  canak  are 
visible,  running  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  Thames,  east  and  west, 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  spot 
where  Christ  Church  stands ;  they 
must  have  been  filled  up,  I  imagine, 
about  the  time  when  the  Blackfriars 
road  was  formed,  and  the  bridge  built. 

The  Paris  manor  house  stood  a  lit- 
tle inwards  from  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  was  a  moated  mansion 
of  the  castellated  class,  having  its 
embattled  gate,  chapel,  pound,  pri- 
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8on^  and  whipping-post.  The  two  last 
appendages  were  sufficient  marks  of 
its  independent  jurisdiction. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Robert 
Marmion,   then   I   suppose  the   pos- 
sessor of  the  Paris  manor-house  and 
the   adjacent  demesne,    gave  to  the 
Abbey   of  Bermondsey  the    hide    of 
land    which    constituted    its    limits, 
called  Withy  fleet,  a  mill,  and  other 
appurtenances.      The    Templars,    on 
some   compact  with  the   Abbot  and 
Monks  of  Bermondsey,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  manor,  and  under  the 
privilege  granted  to  them  by  the  pa- 
pal see,  "  ne  quis  injiciat  manus  vio- 
lentes  in  confugientes  ad  domos  Tem- 
plarioi-um    sub    poen^   excommunica- 
tionis;"*  it  was  established  a  sanc- 
tuary or    privileged  place.     At    the 
suppression   of  the  military  order  of 
the  Templars,   it  became  with  their 
other  possessions  the  property  of  the 
Knights   of   St.  John   of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  its  ancient  prescriptive 
privileges  of  harbouring  and  protect- 
ing the    votaries    of  profligacy   and 
crime.     In  the  15th  century  the  ma- 
nor house  and  its  appurtenances  ap- 
pear to  have  been  leased  by  the  prior 
and  brethren  of  the  hospital   of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  to  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  set  forth  certain  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  inmates  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  the  title  of  which  runs 
thus  :  "  Hec  sunt  statuta  et  ordina- 
ciones  concernencia  locum  privilegea- 
tnm   vocatum   Parish   Gardyn,    alias 
dictum  Wid^flete,  sive  Wiles,  cum  per- 
tinenciis,  facta  per  Johannem  nuper 
Ducem  Bedfordiae  Armarium   ibidem 
anno  Domini  1420"o.f    In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century  this  place 
was  leased  at  the  yearly  rent  of  SL 
139.  4id,  or  9  marks  for  a  term  of  31 
years,  by  the  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers, 
to  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  who 
probably  made  it  his  suburb&n  villa. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  clauses  of  the  original  deed,  which 
distinctly  describe  the  mabor-houSe 
and  its  appurtenances  : 

"  This  indenture  made  betweene  Sir 
Thomas  Docwra,  prior  of  the  Hospitall  of 
Saint  John  J'rPm  in  Englande  and  his 
bredren  of  the  same  hospitall  upon  that 

*  Regist.  Muniment,  precept,  hospit. 
Sci.  Joh*is  Jerusalem,  Bibl.  Cotton. 
Mus.  Brit. 

f  Printed  in  the  Monasticon  (new  edit.) 
vol.  VI.  p.  819,  from  the  Register  of  the 
Kiiights  Hospitallers  in  the  Cotton  MSS. 


oon  partie,  and  Robert  XJdaSi,  dtiieft  i6cl 
goldsmyth,  of  London,  upon  that  other 
partic,  witnesseth  that  the  said  prior  and 
his  bredren,  w*  the  hole  assent  and  auto- 
rite  of  their  chapit*,  hove  graunted  and 
letten  to  farme  to  the  ibrsaid  Robert 
Udall  the  mansion  place  of  Paris  Gar- 
den in  the  countie  of  Sun*,  as  it  standitli 
within  the  mote  thef;  ana  also  two  gar- 
dens  buttyng  upon  ths  said  mansion  places 
w*  the  gate-house,  and  with  ihree  pas- 
tures called  the  pound  yarde,  the  eonyng 
garth,  the  chapeU,  hawe,  and  walaut  tree% 
w*  th*  appertences,  like  as  oon  John  Hol- 
low lately  aU  the  same  held  and  occujpied, 
and  also  other  pastures  about  the  dikes 
ther,  called  the  WiUowes;  WOddes,  and 
trees  upon  the  said  pastures  tber  grow- 
ing oonely  except,  and  to  the  forsaid  prior 
and  his  succ"  alwfey  i^s'i^.'* 

Subscribed — 

"  Geven  in  our  chapiture  holden  in  dor 
house  of  Clerkenwell  besides  tiohdon^ 
xxviii  day  of  Juyn,  in  the  yere  of  0*  honi 

MCCCCCV." 

The  sports  of  the  Paris  Gffrdeil 
were  accounted  as  constituting  an  ex« 
cellent  field  for  military  prowess.-^ 
Thus  Butler  tells  us  that  as  the  foun- 
der of  Rome  derived  his  hardihood 
from  having  been  reared  by  a  wolft 
Orsin,  the  bearward,  no  less  YalorousA 

*«  Was  dry-nursed  hf  a  bear. 

That  fed  him  with  the  purchased  prey 

Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloddy  fray. 

Bred  up  where  discipline  most  rare  is. 

In  military  garden  Paris. 

For  soldiers  heretofore  did  grOV 

In  garden?,  just  as  weeds  do  now." 

The  humour  of  thfe  aboVe  is  cer- 
tainly exquisite.  OrSin  derived  hia 
support,  or  dry-nursing  (no  doubt  he 
was  a  pretty  babe),  from  the  money 
paid  for  admbsion  to  the  bear-garden, 
the  terms  of  which  we  learn  by  an 
old  ballad  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  very  easy : 

<<  Methinks  those  men  are  mo6t  fools  of 

all, 
Whose  store  of  money  is  but  vety  snudl. 
And  yet  every  Sunday  they  will  surely 

spend 
One  penny  or  two  the  bear-wards  liyiiig 

to  mend ; 
At  Paris  Garden  each  Sunday  a  man 

shall  not  fiail 
To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the 

bear-ward's  vail ; 
One  halfpenny  a-piece  they  use  for  to  give* 
When  some  have  not  more  in  their  puri6 

I  beheve." 

In  the  year  1682,  a  fatal  acfeldent 
occurred  which  gave  a  great  shock  to 
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these  diversions.  One  Sasday  after- 
noon the  scaffold  at  the  Paris  Garden^ 
crowded  with  assembled  spectators, 
gave  way  ;  the  lo^s  of  many  lives  and 
many  fractured  limbs  mudt  have  been 
the  result.  The  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Thomas  Blanke,  addressed  a  letter 
on  this  occasion  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Burleigh,  i^  which  he  observed 
that  this  misfortune  gave  great  occa- 
sion to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God, 
for  such  abuse  of  his  Sabbath,  and 
moved  his  Lordship  that  it  should  be 
redressed. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  appli- 
cation, I  am  not  aware ;  but  the  pub- 
lic baitings  of  the  Sunday  afternoons, 
in  the  succeeding  r^ign,  wefe  sup- 
pressed ;  and  we  find  Edward  AUeyn 
the  player,  the  Worthy  founder  of  Dul- 
wich  College,  who  was  master  of  the 
royal  bears  and  co-proprietor  with 
Henslow  of  a  Bear-garden  on  the 
Bankside,  petitioning  King  James  L 
that  the  Bear-baitings  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  should  be  allowed.  The 
petition  is  transcribed  In  Lysons's 
Environs  of  London,  vol.  L  p.  93,  and 
might  have  been  inserted  here,  but 
that  I  find  it  has  already  been  co- 
piously quoted  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  London  Theatres  and  Bear- 


Gardens,  "^hicli  appeaftkl  ih  your 
Magazine  for  1816,  p.  204.^ 

Whajt  was  the  success  of  the  above 
application,  I  baVe  not  ascertained  ^ 
but  the  cause  of  good  morals  and  re- 
ligion ultimately  triumphed :  and, 
shortly  after,  the  manor  in  which  the 
Ptois  G&rden  was  included,  was  form- 
ed into  a  parish,  Christ  Church. — 
This  was  effected  by  the  bequest  of 
John  Marshall  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
Wark,  within  which  district  the  Paris 
Garden  was,  who  left  by  will,  dated 
21  Aug.  1627,  700i.  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  new  church  ih  the  parish. 

The  trustees  under  this  testament 
bought  a  piece  of  ground  in  Paris 
Garden,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  provi- 
sions ;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
22,  23  of  Charles  IL  the  m&nor  to 
which  Paris  Garden  was  attached,  he- 
came  the  parish  of  Christ  Church ; 
itnd  a  Christian  tetnple,  with  its  ce- 
metery, was  established  on  the  site  of 
the  barbarous  sports  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, a  glass-house  was  erected  in 
another  quarter  of  the  garden,f  and 
the  royal  bears  seem  to  have  been  re- 
moved to  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  where 
they  shortly  after  resigned  the  arena 


*  The  fact,  that  dramatic  entertainments  were  occasionally  performed  at  these 
Circi  for  bear-baiting,  is  worthy  of  incidental  notice;  indeed,  I  nave  little  doubt  that 
our  theatres  for  the  representation  of  the  draina,  that  great  medium,  when  propei4y 
directed)  of  refining  and  polishing  the  public  taste,  had  their  origin  and  their  very  form 
from  the  buildings  at  first  erected  for  the  rude  diversions  of  the  Bear-garden. 

The  famous  Globe  Theatre,  as  seen  in  the  long  Antwerp  view  of  London,  if  it 
were  not  originally  a  bear-nng,  was  evidently  constructed  on  the  same  plan.  The 
prologue  to  Shakspeafe's  Henry  Y.  plainly  tells  us  that  the  diama  had  established 
itself  on  the  very  arena  of  savage  sports. 

"  Can  this  Cock-pit  bold 

The  r^ty  fields  of  Fi^nce^  or  may  We  ciam 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  afiright  the  air  at  A^nceurt?" 

No  theatre  is  indeed  without  its  pit ;  in  its  origin  a  place  for  combat     Hence  we 
have  the  expression  pitting  antagonists  against  eaoi  other. 

In  an  old  play,  «  The  Muse's  Looking- Glass,**  by  Thomas  Randolph,  M.  A.  Lon- 
don,  1643,  we  have  a  good  incidental  caodogue  of  tne  London  Theatres,  and  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Bear-garden.     IVo  of  the  characters  hold  the  followiiig  dialogfae : 

Flowerdew,    It  was  a  zealous  prayer 

I  heard  a  brother  make  concerning  play-houses. 

For  charity  what  is  it? 

That  the  G/oJe, 

Wherein,*  quoth  he,  reigns  a  whole  world  of  vice^ 

Had  been  consumed;  the  Phmnix  burnt  to  ashes ; 

The  Fortune  whipt  for  a  blind  whore.    BUK^'Fryers^ 

He  wonders  how  it  "iBcap'd  demdishing, 

I*  th*  time  of  Reformation.     Lastly,  he  wish*d 

The  BuU  might  cross  the  Thames  to  the  Bear  Garden^ 

And  there  be  soundly  baited. 

t  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  1816,  p.  214. 
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to  the  combatants  with  cudgels  or 
single- stick,  a  diversion  which  we 
may  gather  incidentally  from  the 
Spectator  and  other  periodical  writ- 
ings, had  become  very  popular. 

The  Paris  Garden  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  a  shadow  of  one  of  which 
remains  "  stat  nominis  umbra,"  in 
the  appellation  Upper  Ground,  which  I 
observe  in  the  map  of  London,  near 
Bull -stairs. 

In  the  map  of  1739,  Paris  Garden 
stairs  are  marked,  and  the  boundary  of 
the  garden  itself  seems  to  be  pretty 
clearly  defined  by  a  lane  running 
round  it  called  Green-walk,  The  cen- 
tre of  this  public  pleasure-ground  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adorned  by  the 
four  parallel  canals,  which  we  have 
before  mentioned. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  grounds  of 
the  mansion  of  the  Norman  Lord 
formed  into  a  sort  of  garden  of  zoology 
pugnacious,  according  to  the  taste  of 
succeeding  times.  We  shall  find  his 
castle  itself  converted  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury into  a  brothel.  From  the  plot  of 
an  old  play  by  Shackerly  Marmion, 
preserved  among  the  scarce  plays  in 
the  British  Museum,  we  learn  that  a 
procuress  who  is  styled  in  the  piece 
Donna  Hollandia,  took  up  her  resi- 
dence, and  carried  on  her  infamous 
profession  in  the  deserted  manor- 
house.  Here,  relying  on  the  remnant 
of  prescriptive  privilege,  which   still 


clung  to  the  place,  derived  from  its 
possessors  the  TemplarB,  she  set  the 
civil  authorities  at  defiance,  and  un- 
derwent a  regular  siege.  This  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  flat 
and  marshy  nature  of  the  spot  on 
which  the  house  stood  sorroanded  by 
canals,  obtained  for  it  the  new  name 
of  Holland's  Leaguer, 

Modem  buildings,  forming  the 
southern  approach  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge  in  1769»  have,  however,  re- 
moved every  trace  of  Holland's  Lea- 
guer and  its  renowned  precinct  the 
Paris  Garden.  To  the  names  of  seve- 
ral adjacent  streets  many  traces  of  the 
old  localities  have  as  it  were  indelibly 
attached  themselves.  To  those  al- 
ready noticed,  may  be  added  HoUamd- 
street,  WiUow-Btreet,  Bear-lane,  &c. 

I  conclude  these  notes  on  the  com- 
munication of  honest  William,  with 
apology  to  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  be  inclined  to  exclaim  with  the 
critic  lord  in  Hamlet,  "This  is  too 
long."  I  may  consider  myself,  in  a 
literary  capacity,  like  poor  Pack,  to 
have  been  constituted  cook  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bears;  1  feel,  however, 
quite  sensible  that  no  garnishing  or 
sauce  of  mine  can  add  to  tiie  flavour 
of  the  dish  afforded  by  the  Latin  letter 
on  which  this  has  been  a  desultory 
and  imperfect  commentary. 

A.  J.  K. 


LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 


PaOCEEDINGS  IN  ACTIONS  FOB  DEBT  IN  THE 
SHEBIFF'S  COUBT. 

Mr.  Mansel,  of  the  Temple,  Barrister, 
bas  published  a  small  volume  on  the  prac- 
tice upon  writs  of  trial,  for  debts  not  ex- 
ceeding 20/.  before  the  Sheriff;  which 
cannot  be  too  generally  known,  as  the 
proceedings  therein  particularized  for  re- 
covering small  debts  in  the  County  Courts 
are  expeditious,  simple,  and  unexpensive. 

Mr.  Mansel  gives  the  following  prac- 
tice of  an  action  for  debt,  in  this  Court, 
whereby  its  simplicity,  apparent  justice, 
expedition,  and  consequent  economy,  can- 
not  fail  to  show  its  great  superiority  over 
many  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall. 

"  A  creditor,  who  has  a  debt  owing  to 
him  not  exceeding  20/.  employs  an  attor- 
ney, who  issues  out  of  the  Court  of 
Kmg's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Ex- 
chequer of  Pleas,  at  Westminster,  a  writ 
of  summons,  indorsed,  that  the  creditor 
(termed  the  plaintiff)  claims  of  the  debtor 


(termed  tne  defendant)  „J,  for  debt^  and 
.../.  for  colts,  and  if  the  amount  is  paid 
to  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney  within  four 
days  from  service,  proceedings  will  be 
stayed.  The  defendant  being  served 
personally  with  this  writ,  pays  the  debt 
and  costs.  Or  within  eight  days  entecs 
an  appearance  to  the  writ  in  the  Court. 

<'Or  if  he  £uls,  the  plaintiff,  upon  filing 
an  affidavit  of  personal  service,  may  en- 
ter an  appearance  for  the  defendant,  so- 
cording  to  the  statute. 

<*The  plaintiff,  if  the  defendant  appesr* 
ed,  delivers  to  his  attorney  a  decJaratioiiy 
either  in  debt  or  assumpsit,  with  a  parti- 
cular of  his  demand  annexed,.— enters  a 
rule  for  the  defenduit  to  plead,  and  de- 
mands a  plea;  or  if  the  plaintiff  appears 
for  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  files  Ms 
declaration  with  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Court,  and  serves  a  notice  thereof,  and  a 
particular  upon  the  defendant,  and  enters 
a  rule  for  defendant  to  plead;  in  |anr 
days,  if  the  defendant  hves  within  "to 
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miles  of  London ;  in  eight  days  if  beyond. 

'^  The  defendant  pleads  the  general  is- 
sue, if  in  debt,  nil  debit,  that  he  owes  no- 
thing; or  in  assumpsit,  non  assumpsit, 
that  he  made  no  promise ;  and  if  he  has 
a  set  afff  serves  upon  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney a  notice  of  it ;  or  pleads  some  special 
matter.  The  plaintiff's  attorney  obtains 
a  judge's  order  for  a  particular  of  such 
set  off.     A  particular  is  delivered  to  him. 

<<  The  declaration  and  plea  are  copied, 
and  the  plaintiff's  attorney  joins  issue  by 
adding  to  the  end  of  the  plea  what  is 
termed  the  similiter;  *  and  the  plaintiff 
doth  the  like.'  The  plaindff^s  attorney 
delivers  this  issue  to  the  defendant's  at- 
torney. An  application  is  made  to  a 
judge  for  an  order  that  the  issue  should 
be  tried  before  the  Sheriff  of  the  County^ 
stated  in  the  margin  of  the  declaration. 

<*The  judge  having  had  all  the  facts  sub- 
mitted to  him,  makes  an  order.  A  writ 
then  issues.  Notice  of  trial  is  given  by 
the  plaintiff's  attorney  for  the  defendant, 
eight  days,  if  the  defendant  lives  within 
40  miles  of  London ;  14  days  if  beyond ; 
if  the  action  is  not  in  London  or  Mid- 
dlesex, 10  days. 

"  On  the  day  appointed,  the  cause  is 
tried  by  the  Under-sheriff,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury,  or  nonsuit  of  the  plainti£^ 
recorded  on  the  back  of  the  writ  of  trial.  * 

<<  In  four  days  from  the  return,  tiie  costs 
are  taxed  by  the  officer  of  the  Court,  who 
marks  the  amount,^.termed  signing  judg- 
ment. An  execution,  2l  fieri  facku  against 
the  goods  and  chattels,  or  a  capias  ad  ta. 
tisfaciendum  against  the  body,  is  issued  to 
levy  the  debt  and  costs,  and  expenses,  if 
upon  Si  fieri  facias,** 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  practice 
of  the  County  Courts  will  be  in  frequent 
use,  as  from  its  economy  and  expedition, 
the  plaintiff  will  in  a  short  time  see  the 
end  of  his  suit,  and  the  defendant  put  to 
less  expense  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  been  at,  had  the  proceedings  been 
continued  and  carried  on  wholly  in  the 
Superior  Courts. 

NEW  RECO&O  OFFICE. 

Arrangements  have  just  been  concluded 
between  his  Honour  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Record 
Jioard,  under  which  the  records  now  at 
the  King's- mews,  Charing-cross,  will  be 
transferred  to  a  new  Record-office  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  the  RoUs'-garden,  so 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  National  Gallery. 
The  portion  of  the  Record-office  at  pre- 
sent intended  to  be  erected,  will  not  cost 
more  than  14<,000/.,  which,  like  the  ex- 
penses of  the  buildings  for  the  other 
Chancery  records,  will  come  out  of  the 
Suitors*  Fund.  A  Bill  will  be  brought 
in  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets  to  eroct 
this  object,  and  also  for  Uie  better  regula- 


tion of  the  Riecord-bffices,  and  more  espe* 
dally  to  give  access  to  the  records  to  lite- 
rary pereons,  under  certain  restrictions* 
without  fee  or  gratification.  This  bill 
will  effect  also  a  considerable  saving  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  as,  following  up 
the  principle  adopted  in  other  cases,  it 
will  charge  the  salaries  of  the  Chancery 
record-keepera  and  their  clerks,  and  the 
expences  of  repairing  the  records  and 
making  calendars,  upon  the  Chancery 
funds  exdusivelv.  The  saving  will  be 
several  thousands  per  annum,  and  was 
first  suggested  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Salaries'  Com- 
mittee. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  RAFFAELLE. 

The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome, 
has  for  a  century  shown  a  skull,  pretended 
to  be  that  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  apostles  of 
Phrenology  (see  Combe  and  others,  pas- 
sim) have  written  and  descanted  upon  it  as 
the  finest  &pedmen  of  the  organ  of  colour, 
&c.  &c.  The  circumstance  of  the  Aca- 
demy's possessing  it  was  expUined  by  say- 
ing, that  when  Carlo  Maratti  employed 
Nardini  to  produce  a  bust  of  the  artist  for 
the  Pantheon,  he  had  contrived  to  open 
the  tomb  of  the  great  artist  and  extract 
the  skull,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
sculptor's  labours.  Considerable  doubts, 
however,  were  cast  on  the  authentidty  of 
the  skull,  and  an  authentic  document, 
discovered  about  two  yeara  back,  dearly 
proved  the  cranium  to  have  belonged  not 
to  Raffiielle,  but  to  Don  Desiderio  de  Ad- 
jutorio,  founder  of  the  Sodety  of  the  Vir- 
tuosi of  the  Pantheon  in  1542.  This  So- 
cle^, in  consequence,  claimed  the  head 
of  its  founder  from  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke,  which  indignantly  resisted  the  claim, 
and  uphdd  the  skull  in  its  possession  to 
have  been  veritably  that  of  Raffaelle.  The 
Sodety  of  Virtuosi,  after  some  delay  and 
consideration,  summoned  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Painting  Academy  to  aid  in  a 
search  after  the  tomb  and  remains  of  Raf- 
faelle d'Urbino.  Taking  as  their  guide 
the  descriptions  given  by  Vasari,  in  his 
Lives  of  Raffaelle  and  Lorenzetto,  the 
commission  of  research  began  their  explo- 
rations by  excavating  the  earth  under  the 
statue  pf  the  Virgm  in  the  Pantheon. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  they  were  stopped 
by  a  piece  of  masonry,  in  the. form  of  a 
grave.  Sinking  through  this  for  about  a 
foot  and  a  half,  they  found  a  void ;  and 
supposing,  with  justice,  this  to  be  the  de- 
pository  which  they  sought,  it  was  opened 
in  all  solemnity,  before  the  chief  magis- 
trates  and  personages  of  Rome.  When 
the  surfiice  was  deared,  a  coffin  displayed 
itsdf,  with  a  skdeton  extended  within,- 
covered  over  with  a  slight  coat  of  dust 
and  rubbish,  formed  in  part  by  the  gar- 
ments and  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  that  had 
nouldered.     It  wai  evident  that  tlie 
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tomb  had  never  been  opened,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  skull,  possessed  and 
shown  by  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  was 
spurious.  But  the  dispute  was  forgotten 
in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  discovery  of  the  true  and  entire  re- 
mains. The  first  care  was  to  gather  up 
the  dust  and  the  skeleton,  in  order  to 
their  being  replaced  in  a  new  mausoleum. 
Amid  the  mouldering  fragments  of  the 
coffin,  which  was  of  pine- wood,  and  a- 
domed  with  paintings,  were  found  a  gtel- 
Icita  of  iron,  being  a  kind  of  spur,  with 
which  Rafiaelle  had  been  decorated  by 
Leo  X.,  some  buttons,  and  JibulcB,  Pieces 
of  the  argil  of  the  Tiber  showed  that  the 
waters  of  the  river  had  penetrated  into  the 
tomb.  The  sepulchre  had,  nevertheless, 
been  carefully  built  up,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  good  state  of  preservation  in  which 
the  skeleton  was  found.  On  the  15th  of 
September  the  surgeons  proceeded  to  ex- 
amme  the  skeleton,  which  was  declared  to 
be  of  the  masculine  sex,  and  of  small  di- 
mensions. In  the  skull,  which  has  been  , 
moulded,  may  be  traced  the  lineaments  of ' 
Raffaelle,  as  painted  in  his  School  of 
Athens :  the  neck  long,  the  arm  and 
breast  delicate,  the  hollow  of  the  right 
arm  marked  by  the  apophyte,  a  projection 
of  a  bone,  caused  bv  incessant  working 
with  the  pencil.  Toe  limbs  were  stout 
in  appearance;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
larynx  was  intact,  Hud  still  flexible.  The 
Marquis  Biondi,  President  of  the  Arche* 
ological  Society,  cnumerutcd  the  proofs 
and  circumstances,  showing  this  to  be  the 
tomb  and  body  of  Ralfaelle,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  learned  and  celebrated  in 
Rome.  In  the  disposing  of  the  remains 
the  will  of  Raphael  was  consulted,  and 
his  wishes  again  followed.  They  were 
replaced  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  more 
solidly  entombed  in  the  same  spot  on  the 
18th  of  October,  when  the  Pantheon  was 
brilliantly  illuminated. 

Close  to  the  same  spot  was  discovered 
the  following  epitaph  on  Cardinal  Bibi- 
ena*s  niece,  who  was  Raffaelle's  affianced 
bride,  and  who  desired  to  be  buried  near 
him  :— 

Mahae.  Antonii.  f.  Bibienae.  sponsae.  civs. 

quae,  laelos.  hymenaeos.  morte.  praevertit 

et.  ante,  nvptiaies.  faces,  virgo.  est.  elata 

BAlthassar.  trrrinvs jpiscien.  Leoni.  X.  datur 

et.  loanaes.  Baptista.  Branconivs.  aquila.  a.  cvbic 

b.  m.  ex.  te^tanaento  posvervttt 

cvranlc.  HieroDimo.  V^gniuo.  Urbinati 

Kiiphaeli.  propiuqvo 

qvi.  dotrm.  qvuqve.  hvivs.  saccUi 

sva.  pecvnia  avxit. 

Drawings  of  the  remains  were  made  by 
Camuccini,  with  permission  of  the  Pope, 
and  by  the  French  artist,  Horace  Verne  t ; 
but  the  latter  was  interrupted,  though  he 
afterwards  published  a  lithograph  from 
recollection,  which  was  seized  by  the  po- 
lice. This  episode  to  the  affair  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  sensation  among  the 
artists  at  Rome.    Vcrnet  had  been  the 


bearer  of  the  cross  of  the  Iiegion  of  Ho- 
nour to  CamucdnL 

Ma.  HAWO&TH*B  COLLECTIONS  OF  NATURAL 

HIBTORY. 

The  valuable  collections  of  the  late  A. 
H.  Haworth,  esq.  (a  memoir  of  whom 
was  published  in  our  October  number, 
p.  377),  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  private 
contract. 

There  are  four  cabinets  of  entonaology, 
containing  200  drawers,  corked  and  glazed ; 
the  insects  scientifically  arranged,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  One 
contains  British  and  foreign  JLepidopteia; 
allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind 
in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  Two 
others  contain  chiefly  the  orders  Hymen- 
optera,  Diptera,  and  Neuroptera ;  the  lat- 
ter being  very  rich.  The  fourth  cabinet 
consists  entirely  of  a  well  arranged  collec- 
tion of  Coleoptera:  the  British  species 
being  distinguished  from  the  foreign. 

Of  shells  there  is  one  cabinet,  contain. 
ing  twenty.four  drawers,  with  numerous 
loose  specimens.  Of  Crustacea  there  is 
an  extensive  collection,  scientifically  ar- 
ranged ;  and  another  cabinet,  consisting  of 
sixteen  drawers,  contains  a  collection  of 
Echini,  Asterias,  &c.  Of  fishes  there 
are  twelve  glazed  cases,  comprising  about 
1^  specimens.  The  library  consists  of 
above  1600  volumes,  chiefly  on  natural 
history ;  and  there  is  a  fine  herbarium  of 
about  20,000  species,  glued,  named,  and 
scientifically  arranged:  the  whole  in  ea^ 
cellent  preservation. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 

Dec.  10.  The  subjects  for  the  Vice 
Chancellor's  prizes  are:  For  graduates* 
"  The  Effects  of  War  on  Civilization." 
For  under  graduates,  *•  The  late  Arctic 
Ex])editioiL*'  Professor  Lloyd  has  just 
concluded  an  interesting  course  of  lectures 
on  the  undulatory  Theory  of  Light,  in 
which  he  exhibited,  amongst  others,  hia 
singular  experiment  of  the  conical  refrac* 
tion  of  crystals,  which  had  been  predicted 
by  Professor  Hamilton,  from  tnegry;^ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  anticipations 
in  tlie  history  of  science.  A  full  account 
of  it  is  given  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Royal 
Iiish  Academy. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  for 
the  Lectures  during  the  Season  1833-4i. 
Abv,  12.  On  the  causes  and  prevention 
of  Mildew;  by  Mr.  Lindley. — Dec.  10. 
On  ancient  warlike  Engines;  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson.— Jan.  14.  On  the  Manufiicture 
of  Fire-irons ;  by  the  same. — Fsb.  11.  On 
the  Machinery  lately  invented  for  the  pre- 
paracion  of  Ship-biscuit ;  by  Captain  Joagt. 
nold. — ^pril  8.  On  Marble,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  ornamental  purposes,  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Smith. — May  13.  On  Coins  and 
Medals;  by  Mr.  Wyon. — June  12.  On 
the  theory  of  Rivers ;  by  Mr.  Palmer. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  ResidencB  in  the  Court  of  London, 
By  R.  Rush,  JEnvoy  Extraordinary 
from    the    United    States,   1817  to 
1826. 

WE  hardly  know  any  books  more 
entertaining  than  those  which  con- 
tain the  views  and  sentiments  of  en- 
lightened foreigners  on  their  arrival 
in  England;  the  observations  which 
they  make  come  to  us  with  the  air  of 
novelty,  though  treating  of  familiar 
objects ;  and  things  to  which  we  have 
been  so  long  accustomed,  as  scarcely 
to  consider  them  capable  of  being 
other  than  they  are,  when  submitted 
to  their  scrutiny,  surprise  us  by 
the  altered  form  and  figure  they  as- 
sume. It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
the  observer  should  have  lived  among 
people  not  very  remote  from  ourselves 
in  their  modes  of  thinking,  or  habits 
of  life,  although  sufficiently  distinct 
to  awaken  curiosity,  and  solicit  at- 
tention. Little  information  could  be 
derived  from  him  to  whom  all  was 
novel  that  he  saw;  nor  should  we 
find  the  delicacy  of  tact,  and  discri- 
mination of  feeling  we  are  in  search 
of,  from  those  who  had  every  thing  to 
learn,  in  altered  forms  of  society,  in 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation, 
totally  opposite  to  their  own.  We 
consider  Mr.  Rush  to  be  the  person 
who  is  situated  just  in  the  happy  me- 
dium of  having  much,  in  his  private 
walks  of  life,  and  much  in  his  public 
institutions,  similar  to  ours,  yet  still 
differing  in  some  important  particu- 
lars. In  short,  his  are  the  observa- 
tions and  reflections  of  an  American 
on  the  English  people.  Mr.  Rush 
may  not  be  a  very  sagacious  or  a  very 
profound  inquirer ;  but  he  appears  to 
be  an  amiable,  candid,  and  tolerably 
impartial  person :  he  resided  here 
with  peculiar  advantages  derived  from 
his  situation,  in  the  best  society ;  and 
he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  different 
ranks  of  people  in  England.  We  shall 
not  touch  on  any  one  of  the  commer- 
cial or  political  subjects,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  treaties  between  the  two 
countries ;  but  shall  rather  extract 
those  parts  which  we  think  will  afford 
amusement,  from  the  anecdotes  they 
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give  of  some  of  the  remarkable  peN 
sons.whom  he  met  with  in  the  circles 
of  his  new  acquaintance. 

Tlie  first  thing  that  surprises  Mr. 
Rush,  is  the  opulence  and  population 
of  the  country,  and  the  dark  fogs  that 
shorten  the  days  and  obscure  the  cli- 
mate. Mr.  Rush  seems  to  think  th^ 
London  fogs  of  December  tmiversai 
and  perpetual,  and  commiserates  us 
for  having  day-light  only  between 
nine  and  four.  We  could  have  in- 
formed him  tliat  those  fogs  which  he 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  o^ 
Poet's  Comer,  Patemoster-row,  and 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  do  not  spread 
hi  into  the  countiy,  and  are  induced 
f^om  causes  which  are  not  derived 
from  our  weeping  skies,  or  the  humid 
nature  of  our  climate.  They  are  al- 
ways observed  to  increase  much  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  about  the  time 
the  Literary  Gazette  first  appears; 
and  they  are  seen  to  rise  in  dense 
colunms  over  the  river  about  West- 
minster Bridge,  after  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  speech  from  Lord  Lon- 
donderry: they  are  sometimes  foand 
hanging  over  the  southern  end  of  Al- 
bemarle-street,  so  that  the  door  of  an 
eminent  publisher  cannot  be  discern- 
ed; and  they  absolutely  and  posi- 
tively, for  the  chief  part  of  the  year, 
envelope  the  retired  and  philosophic 
mansion  at  Walworth,  where  resides 
the  Translator  of  Plato,  and  the  sole 
Interpreter  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus. 
Of  Lord  Liverpool  Mr.  Rush  says, 
*^  Splendour  of  genius  was  not  his  cha- 
racteristic, but  among  bis  talents  was  that 
of  assembling  able  men  around  him.  His 
Cabinet  was  already  strong  when  he  en- 
riched it  with  the  names  of  Peel,  Hutkit'^ 
son,  RoUntotiy  and  Wellington,  lastly,  widi 
that  of  Canning.  These,  though  differ- 
ing in  important  points  among  them- 
selves, remained  in  harmony  under  him 
as  a  leader.  Each  was  made  efficient  in 
his  sphere,  and  the  power  of  the  whole 
augmented.  If  Lorn  Liverpool  was  not 
the  ablest  man  of  the  body,  he  was  essen- 
tially  its  bead.  With  a  sound  judgment 
improved  by  public  affair^  he  was  fitted 
for  the  business  of  a  nation.  What  he 
did  not  take  in  by  promptitude,  he  mas- 
tered by  perseverance.  pTot  that  he  was 
deficient  in  tiie  former,  but  he  paused 
upon  his  first  condosioni.    SynUnkMie 
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and  grave,  educated  in  maxims  which  he 
conscientiously  approved,  however  others 
may  have  dissented  from  them;  cour- 
teous, yet  inflexible ;  with  a  personal 
character  eminently  pUre,  and  a  high  re- 
putation for  official  probity ;  his  influence, 
as  it  rested  upon  practical  qualities,  went 
on  to  increase.  He  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  and  had  the 
confidence  of  the  country  to  an  extent 
that  made  him  sure  of  his  measures  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

This  is,  we  think,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case ;  and  certainly  not  on  the 
side  too  favourable  to  the  late  Pre- 
mier. Mr.  Rush  dines  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  when  the  conversation  is 
carried  on  in  French  (how  would 
Canning  and  Lord  Eldon  have  done 
had  they  been  there,  for  neither  spoke 
French?)  and  afterwards  with  Lord 
Westmoreland,  "  who  did  not  condemn 
duelling;"  but  says,  "he  should  be 
shy  of  a  gentleman  who  had  two  duels 
on  his  hands."  He  goes  to  Court ;  is 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  our  la- 
dies, but  prefers  his  own,  who  have 
no  colour  and  no  teeth.  Yet  he  says, 
matre  pulchrd  fiha  pukhrior !  It  may 
be  so.  Tlie  American  ladies  cannot 
BITE.  Of  White's  Club-house  some 
one  was  speaking,  and  the  lights  kept 
burning  all  night.  "  Yes  (said  a  mem- 
ber), they  have  not  been  out,  1  think, 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II." 

Mr.  Rush  is  invited  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's,  who  "embraced  lan- 
guage in  his  inquiries ;"  and  he  meets 
Lord  Erskine,  who  calls  Mary  of  Scots 
— a  Royal  jade !  He  dines  with  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  who  preferred  Addi- 
son's style  to  Gibbon's, — "  the  former 
never  tired,  it  was  adapted  to  all  sub- 
jects." We  bow  to  the  authority  of 
his  Royal  Highness;  but  we  think 
Gibbon's  style  has  been  too  much  ca- 
villed at.  It  is  an  ornamental  style, 
and  is  better,  we  think,  than  Johnson's, 
or  Burke's,  or  Parr's,  or  any  other  on 
that  model.  Abstractedly,  the  best 
historical  style  we  have  is  Hume's; 
but  we  must  have  various  styles  :  and 
happy  shall  we  be,  if  we  never  have 
any  worse  than  Gibbon's.  His  style 
is  not  the  great  defect  of  his  History ; 
when  his  Royal  Highness  calls  on  us, 
we  will  tell  him  what  it  is.  His  Royal 
Highness  would  have  all  state  papers 
written  in  Latin ;  we  should  prefer 
Sanscrit ;  for  then  all  nations  would 
be  on  a  par,  and  stand  on  the  scholar- 
ship of  their  s9avaiiB. 


Mr.  Rush  meets  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
at  Lord  Holland's.  He  spoke  of  Ro- 
bertson and  Gibbon.  Both  were  care- 
ful inquirers  into  facts  (we  beg  to  dif- 
fer essentially  from  Sir  James  in  the 
case  of  the  former  gentleman);  Gib- 
bon's research  was  profound ;  but  he 
saw  objections  to  his  style.  He  spoke 
of  Franklin's  style  witii  the  hignest 
praise.  It  was  more  than  pore,  it 
was  classic ;  it  was  neither  the  style 
of  Addison,  or  Swift ;  it  had  the  sim- 
plicity of  theirs,  but  an  original  and 
graceful  playfulness,  not  carried  too 
far,  which  neither  of  them  had  in  so 
great  a  degree. 

Of  the  Spectator,  Sir  James  said^ 
"  it  had  lost  its  value  as  a  book  of 
instruction ;  but  as  a  standard  of  style 
would  always  last." 

Mr.  Rush  admires  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital :  we  do  also,  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
architecture  for  a  palace^  but  not  for 
a  HOSPITAL.  St.  James's  PdUuXg  and 
Greenwich  Hospital !  !  how  ought  the 
terms  to  be  changed ! !  The  court  at 
Greenwich  ought  to  be  filled  with 
state  carriages,  stars  and  garters, 
hoops  and  feathers,  lords  and  ladies, 
paint  and  diamonds.  Prince  Ldeven 
and  Princess  Esterhazy;  while  fitly, 
from  the  dim  dusky  portals  of  St. 
James,  the  old  veterans  might 

<^  Shoulder  their  crutch,  and  show. how 
fields  were  won." 

At  Mr.  Wilberforce's  our  American 
meets  a  pleasant  party.  His  host 
spoke  of  Pitt,  who  was  remarkable 
for  wanting  a  great  deal  of  sleep.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  he  would  tieep 
from  seven  in  the  evening  tiU  day-Ugki^ 
This  is  admirable !  and  Canmng  wa» 
reading  Mr.  Gait's  Novels,  and  tk^ 
business  of  the  nation  went  on  toe2l.— 
Burke,  Pitt,  Windham,  he  said,  were 
all  great  blotters.  Burke  began  a. 
History  of  England,  but  gave  it  over. 
Windham's  powers  of  conversation 
exceeded  those  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  all* 
his  contemporaries;  he  even  went 
beyond  Sheridan  in  wit.  We  think 
this  wants  explaining.  Burke  was  a 
noble  conversationist,  but  debated  too 
much.  Fox  was  so  indolent,  that  he 
sat  with  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and 
hated  talking.  Pitt  was  good  tem- 
pered, chatty,  various,  and  talked  for 
relaxation.  Windham  brought  an  in- 
genious acute  mind,  and  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  to  most  subjects ;  but 
we  do  not  ti^ink  much  of  hM  coaver* 
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sational  wit.  As  for  Sheridan,  \t  was 
all  prepared :  jokes  in  ambash,  and 
'witticisms  long  waiting  for  a  birth. 

Mr.  Rush  goes  to  Gloucester  Lodge 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Canning.  Mr.  Can- 
ning received  him  on  the  lawn ;  and 
pointing  to  some  rhododendrons,  said, 
"  You  must  be  fond  of  horticulture  in 
America,  from  the  specimen  we  have 
of  your  flowers." — Mercy  on  us !  did 
not  Mr.  Canning  know  that  the  rho- 
dodendron was  a  loild  shrub  in  Ame- 
rica; and  that  where  wild  Nature 
is  most  lavish  of  her  beauties,  less 
care  is  taken  to  transplant  and  nurse 
them  ?  The  Americans  and  the  Ita- 
lians are  not  fond  of  horticulture. 
Their  land  is  an  universal  garden. 
Statuary,  more  than  flowers,  distin- 
guishes the  gardens  in  Italy  from  the 
fields  ;  the  urns,  busts,  statues,  balus- 
trades, fountains,  terraces — these  make 
the  Italian  garden ;  not  roses,  pinks,  or 
dahlias.  The  company  amused  them- 
selves after  dinner  in  looking  over 
caricatures.  So  much  for  Mr.  Can- 
ning's dinner. 

But  we  must  now  think  of  con- 
cluding ;  and  can  afford  no  more  time 
to  go  out  to  dinners,  not  even  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair's,  "whose  talk  is  of 
oxen."  We  shall  therefore  only  add 
our  author's  comparison  of  Mackin- 
tosh and  Canning. 

<^  Mackintosh  said  of  him  in  debate, 
<  that  he  had  incorporated  in  his  mind  all 
the  elegance  and  wisdom  of  ancient  lite- 
rature.' Both  were  first-rate  men,  as 
well  by  native  endowments,  as  by  the 
most  careful  cultivation ;  and  both  disci- 
plined by  an  advantageous  intermixture 
in  great  political  and  social  scenes.  Mac- 
kintosh universal  and  profound;  Can- 
ning making  every  thing  bend  to  Parlia<^ 
mentary  supremacy.  The  one  deliver- 
ing speeches  in  the  House  for  the  philo-> 
sophers  and  statesmen  to  reflect  on ;  the 
other  winning  in  that  arena  daily  victo- 
ries. Both  had  equal  powers  to  charm 
in  society;  the  one  various  and  instructive^ 
the  other  intuitive  and  brilliant.  Mac- 
kintosh, by  his  elementary  turn,  removed 
from  all  collisions.  Canning,  sarcastic,  as 
well  as  logical  in  debate,  and  sometimes 
allowing  his  official  pen  to  trespass  on 
the  former  field;  but  in  private  circles 
bland,  courteous,  yielding.  Both  were 
self-made  men,  enjoying  by  this  title  the 
highest  political  consideration,  a  social 
esteem,"  &c. 

We  finish  with  Lord  Erskine's  ac- 
count of  the  immortal  Burke. 

'*  What  a  prodigy  Burke  was  (he  ex- 
claimed).   He  came  to  see  me  not  long 


before  he  died.  I  then  lived  on  Hamp- 
stead  HilL  *Come,  £r8kine»  (said  he, 
holding  out  his  hand,)  let  us  forget  all,  I 
shall  soon  (|uit  this  stage,  and  wish  to  die 
in  peace  with  every  one,  especially  voiu* 
I  reciprocated  the  sentiment,  and  we 
took  a  turn  round  the  grounds.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped,— an  extensive  prospect 
broke  upon  him;  he  stood  wrapt  in 
thought,  gazing  on  the  sky  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  ^Ah,  Erskinel  (he  said) 
you  cannot  spoil  that,  because  you  cannot 
reach  it;  it  would  otherwise  go, — ^yes, 
the  firmament  itself; — ^you  and  your  re- 
formers'would  tear  it  down!*  I  was 
pleased  with  his  friendly  familiaritv,  and 
we  went  into  the  house,  where  kind  feel- 
ings between  us  were  further  confirmed. 
A  short  time  after  he  wrote  that  attack 
on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Fox^  and 
myself,  which  flew  all  over  England,  per- 
haps the  United  States.* — Desiring  to 
hear  something  of  Burke's  delivery  from 
so  high  a  source,  I  asked  him  about  it. 

*  It  was  execrable  (said  he) ;  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  made  his 
great  speech  on  American  conciliation, 
the  greatest  he  ever  made.  He  drove 
every  body  away.  I  wanted  to  go  ofit 
with  die  rest,  but  was  near  him,  and 
afraid  to  get  up,  so  I  squeezed  myself 
down,  and  crawled  under  the  benches 
like  a  dog,  until  I  got  to  the  door  with- 
out bis  seeing  me,  rejoicing  on  mv  escape. 
Next  dav  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
When  the  speech  followed  me  there,  X 
read  it  over  and  over  again.  I  could 
hardly  think  of  any  thing  else.  I  carried 
it  about  me,  thumbed  it,  until  it  got  like 
wadding  for  my  gun.  Here  he  broke 
out  with  a  quotation  from  the  passage,—* 

*  But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peace 
without  money  ?*  which  began  with  a  fer. 
vour  showing  how  he  felt  it.  He  said 
that  he  was  in  the  House  when  he  threw 
a  dagger  on  the  floor,  in  his  speech  on  the 
French  Revolution,  and  <  it  had  liked  to 
have  hit  my  foot.'— ><  It  was  a  sad  fJEulore 
(he  added),  but  Burke  could  bear  it.' " 


MemoriaU  of  Oxford,  No$,  9, 10, 11,12. 

SINCE  our  last  notice  of  thb  ele- 
gant work,  four  more  Numbers  have 
appeared,  comprising  University  and 
Bfldliol  Colleges,  Magdalen  Church, 
and  the  Printing  Oflices. 

University  College,  the  ''  eldest 
daughter '^  of  Alma  Mater,  is  not  en- 
titled, in  its  present  building,  to  rank 
with  the  more  ancient  of  her  splendid 
palaces.  It  affords  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  architecture,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was 
intended  for  an  imitation  of  ttie-aa* 
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cient  Pointed  style.  The  present  Col- 
lege was  commenced  in  1634,  and  not 
finished  perhaps  until  1687,  a  period 
in  which  pure  English  architecture 
would  scarcely  be  expected.  Still  the 
design  is  entitled  to  attention,  for  a 
degree  of  boldness  and  grandeur,  which 
is  certain  to  obtain  admiration  for  a 
building,  whatever  may  be  the  faults 
of  the  detail. 

As  an  edifice  of  a  past  age,  and  a 
link  in  the  history  of  the  art,  this 
College  is  not  without  its  value ;  and 
though  it  may  not  afford  any  practi- 
cal lesson  to  the  architect,  it  ought  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against  altera- 
tions and  ill-judged  improvements ; 
the  only  effect  of  which  must  be  ine- 
vitable injury.  One  of  such  is  detail- 
ed in  the  following  extract : 

<'In  the  original  design,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Logan's  view,  the  ogee  battle- 
ment on  the  sides  (of  the  quadrangle) 
was  carved  along  the  llall  and  Chapel, 
and  the  space  below  the  windows  pre- 
sented only  a  blank  wall  resembling  that 
in  Oriel  and  Wadham  Colleges;  while 
the  centre  was  adorned  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  with  Doric  pilasters. 
a  semicircular  pediment,  square  head ea 
i^andows,  and  niches  for  the  statues  of 
Alfred  and  St.  Cuthbert.  The  present 
front  was  ingeniously  substituted  in  the 
year  1800,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
Dr.  Griffith,  then  Fellow  and  afterwards 
Master  of  the  College.*' 

Before  the  perverted  "  ingenuity  " 
of  Dr.  GriflSth  was  called  into  action, 
the  Hall  and  Chapel  appear  to  have 
been  uniform  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  structure,  and  possessed  the 
merit  at  least  of  displaying  "  the 
fashion  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
built."  Now,  indeed,  it  presents  the 
fashion  of  no  time  or  period  what- 
ever ;  but,  in  place  of  the  old  work,  a 
jumble  of  incongruous  ornaments,  ap- 
parently placed  together  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  act  as  foils  to  each 
other ;  as  the  former  design  did  not 
aim  at  any  imitation  of  the  pure  Eng- 
lish architecture,  it  was  very  injurious 
to  bring  it  into  comparison  with  mould- 
ings and  pannelling  of  a  very  different 
character;  and  why  blank  mullions  with 
sweeps,  which  exist  not  in  the  original 
composition,  are  appended  to  the  win- 
dow sills,  the  innovator  who  placed 
them  there  can  best  answer.  As  an 
internal  embellishment,  it  might  be 
-allowable ;  but  what  precedent  had 
the  designer  for  such  an  arrangement 


on  the  exterior  ?  Hie  altenilioii  of  tbe 
gables  into  a  long  level  line  of  battle- 
ments, seems  as  if  effected  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  expose  the  nakedness 
of  the  roof,  and  prove  that  the  de- 
signer had  borrowed  from  Grecian 
architecture  his  unbroken  horizonti4 
line,  an  lamination  in  our  national 
style. 

The  views  of  this  stroctare  show 
the  principal  front  and  interior  of 
the  quadrangle.  They  are  beautifolly 
executed,  especially  the  latter.  The 
Tignettes  represent  the  interior  of  the 
Hall ;  a  patch- work  erection,  the  ori- 
ginal timber  roof  concealed  by  false 
stone  groining,  and  a  fire-place  co- 
pied from  a  sepulchral  monument,  in 
the  true  Strawberry-hill  style.  Two 
wood- cuts  represent  parts  of  the  Col- 
lege in  its  former  state ;  and  another, 
a  tower  gateway,  with  the  statue  of 
James  II. 

Balliol  Colleob,  the  subject  (^ 
the  tenth  number,  is  similarly  illus- 
trated. It  is  a  fine  old  structure,  and 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Wyatt,  and 
the  puritans  before  him,  some  splen- 
did specimens  of  ancient  art  atili  re- 
main ;  in  particular,  a  matchless  bow 
window,  shown  in  the  plate  of  tha 
Hall. 

The  vignette,  which  is  used  as  a 
head-piece,  shows  the  original  Seal  of 
the  College,  a  species  of  embellish- 
ment which  we  should  be  happy  to 
see  often  repeated.  It  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  or  at 
the  latest  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing one.  An  extract  of  the  descrip- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  the  cut  would 
convey  but  little  information;  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  represents 
the  founder  and  his  lady  kneeling,  and 
supporting  the  College  buildings  above 
their  heads ;  the  blessed  Virgin  is  also 
introduced,  and  the  armoriid  bearings 
of  four  noble  families,  which,  at  the 
period  of  the  foundation,  centered  in 
the  munificent  pair. 

A  second  vignette  shows  a  new 
building,  said  to  be  designed  bjr  Geo. 
Basevi,  architect.  It  must  form  a 
very  poor  appendage  to  an  ancient 
College,  with  which  it  harmonizes 
neither  in  style  or  grandeur.  It  hcbft 
much  more  the  air  of  a  parish  work^t 
house. 

Magdalen  Church  shows  the 
singularity  of  four  gables. .  This  ma- 
nagement is  Owing  to  the  situation  of 
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the  structare  between  two  streets, 
which  prevented  the  eitenaion  (rf  it 
in  length,  and  only  allowed  an  in. 
crease  to  be  made  ia  a  lateral  direc- 

The  pariah,  one  of  the  moat  elten- 
Bive  in  Oxford,  ia  memorable  Ba  con. 
tainiog  Che  ipot  where  Cranmcr,  Rid- 
ley, and  Latimer  fell  victima  to  a  cmel 
apirtt  of  persecution,  which  it  ia  deeply 
to  be  regretted  ahoaldhave  ever  marred 
the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, 

"In  thisatreet  [Broad-street]  It  Is  well 
known,  the  celebrated  martjre  and  emi- 
lient  fathers  of  the  Church  of  Eiig'Und, 
Cranmer,  LatlmcT,  and  RiilteT,  were 
burnt.  The  eiact  spot  ia  usually  point, 
ed  out  by  B  tnuiiverM  stone  in  the  cross- 
way,  opposite  the  door  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol's  lodgings,  between  it  and  a  bas- 
tion of  the  city  wall,  which  atill  I'emains 
nearly  perfect  at  the  back  of  the  houaes 
now  inhabited  b;  Miss  Hoakins  and  Mr, 
Dudley." — p.  11. 

The  parish  has  numerous  clainM 
upon  the  stlentioQ  of  the  antiquarj, 
Besidea  many  old  hooau,  which  attett 
its  antiquity,  it  possesses  the  sites  of 
no  leas  than  ten  Halls,  of  which  oaa 
alone  remaina  in  a  perfect  state,  of 
some  a  few  casual  fragments  exist,  of 
others  not  a  wreck  has  been  left  b«- 

Kettel  Hall,  which  sfill  etiste,  v^ 
pears  by  the  view  to  be  a  sBperior 
specimen  of  the  architecture  IB  vogoc 
at  the  commencement  of  the  l6tb 
century. 

The  engravinga  of  the  Church  are 
both  exterior  views  i  one  of  them  is 
well  calculated  to  di^lay  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building,  but  the  other 
is  a.  street  view,  of  which  the  church 
steeple  forms  a  very  small  portion. 
As  this  prospect,  however  admirable. 
has  been  often  engraved  before,  wa 
ahould  have  preferred  a  view  of  tlu 
interior  of  the  Church,  as  in  previonn 


One  of  the  vignettes  represents  th* 
beautiful  font  of  this  Church,  a  de- 
servedly admired  example  of  graceful 
design  and  elegant  carving.  We  ob- 
serve it  dilfera  in  the  ba»e  from  Hui 
engraving  in  Simpson's  "  Ancient 
Fonts." 

The  Univehsity  Passs.— A  sin- 
gle octavo  sheet  affords  a  narrow  spoca 
for  the  history  of  printing  ia  nnniar 
tion  with  this.  University;  but  D(.  In.- 
gram  has  done  tb«  best  foji  the  Eiib^ 
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jcct,  and  ably  compressed  within  bis 
cnniined  limits  a.  considerable  degree 
of  information. 

The  first  specimen  of  English  typo- 
grtipby  was  produced  by  Caxton  in  the 
Melrn'pnlis  in  1475.  Oxford  ranks  as 
the  oldest  town  in  the  history  of  the 
provincial  press,  and  even,  if  a  doubt- 
ful date  CDold  be  established,  would 
claim  priority  tihnve  the  capital ;  but 
taking  the  latest  date,  the  noble  art 
was  in  full  plav  at  this  University 
in  147S,  two  years  before  St.  Alban's, 
and  ver^  lona  prior  to  ite  appearance 
in  the  ai&ler  University,  and  the  other 
great  towns  in  the  realm. 

It  ia  not  known  at  which  place  the 
early  Oxford  printeie  cxercjacd  their 
calling ;  they  prnbably  worked  in  pri- 

memorial  of  the  site  hiis  reached  us. 

The  University  presses  were  first 
worked  in  the  Sheliioniaa  Theatie  in 
1659;  and  in  Oct  1713  the  Claren- 
don  presB  came  into  operation. 

"English  a>]tiquariea  will  be  gntiiied 
to  know  that  Ibe  Grsc  sheet  worked  aS 
wa^  the  aiguBtuie  Z,  in  the  third  BlpfaabeC 
of  Leland's  CoUectanea.  then  in  coui'se  ol 
|iuLiicatiun  by  Heariie." — p.  II,  note. 

The  Clarendon  press  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  "  UNivaHBiiy 
I'm  N  TINS- SOUSE,"  at  which  business 
commenced  In  Sept.  IS3Q. 

"  The  first  sheet  worked  olF  at  the 
n^w  pre^s  nas  2  P  of  Bishop  Lloyd's 
Greek  Testament,  in  Igrao,  The  first 
Knglisb  work  printed  ibere  was  liarrow's 
Theological  Works,  S  vols.  8vo.  1830." 
—p.  13  tiote." 

The  embellisliments  on  copper  dis- 
play that  fine  specimen  of  Vaabureh's 
architecture,  the  Clarendon  building, 
and  the  new  printiog-odice  designed 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  which,  as  a  build- 
ing, appears  to  us  to  be  too  line  for  its 
purpose.  The  triumphal  arch  seems 
out  of  its  place. 

The  vignettes,  six  in  number,  show 
the  devices  which  have  erabfUiahed 
the  Oxford  title-pages  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  our  own  time ;  their 
bibtory  is  given  in  the  e-osaing  extracts : 
"  No  device,  of  whatever  kind,  appears 
on  an;  of  the  known  Oxford  books  exe- 
cuted during  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
ure  not  aware  of  tmy  onv  earlier  than  that 
which  is  here  exhibited  in  a  woodcut  as 
our  first  Fperimcn.  which  is  found  bi  a 
work  by  Walter  Burley,  of  the  date  of 
I51T.  It  is  an  enf^raving  in  wood,  repre- 
senting the  Unircrtity  arms  in  a  sbleld. 
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supported  bj  two  angels ;  but  instead  of 
our  present  motto,  Dominut  Uluminatio 
meoy  which  was  introduced  after  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.  we  here  read  Fe- 
ritas  Hberabit,  Bonitas  regnahit.  Our  se- 
cond specimen,  taken  from  books  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  presents  a  device 
somewhat  different,  in  which  the  two 
angels  appear  above,  and  two  fiends  be- 
low, witn  the  appropriate  motto  on  the 
open  book  of  seven  seals,  SAPiENTia:  et 
FEUcrTATES,  a  motto  which  appears  on 
books  printed  by  Joseph  Barnes,  1585- 
1617,  and  which  was  used  till  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration. 

««  So  long  as  the  University  printing 
was  carried  on  at  the  Sheldon  Theatre, 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  books 
there  executed,  bore  on  their  titles  an  en- 
graving of  that  building.  Of  these  there 
were  several  sizes  and  varieties,  on  plates 
both  of  wood  and  copper,  chiefly  executed 
by  M.  Burghers  the  University  engraver, 
which  were  in  use  from  about  1674  to 
1759.  The  vignette  in  use  from  1759 
to  1830,  represents  the  Clarendon  Build- 
ing somewhat  in  perspective,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  schools  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  theatre  on  the  other.  The  eastern 
elevation  of  the  present  University  print- 
ing-house is  affixed  to  works  now  in 
course  of  publication." — p.  16. 

For  the  present  we  take  our  leave 
of  Dr.  Ingram,  and  Messrs.  Le  Keux 
and  Mackenzie.  We  look  forward 
with  satisfaction  to  the  forthcoming 
portions  of  a  book  so  accurately  writ- 
ten and  beautifully  embellished. 

Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney. 

(Concluded  from  p,  i45.) 

SOON  after  Marshal  Ney  had  as- 
sumed  the  chief  command  against  the 
Austrians,  he  was  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  gallant  and  accomplished 
warrior  the  Archduke  Charles.  He 
was  plagued  by  another  Chief,  a  Pa- 
risian orator,  Lecourbe,  and  is  next 
found  blockading  Phillipsburg  under 
him,  and  sustaining  reverses.  His 
forces  for  the  first  time  gave  way  to 
continued  evils  abroad,  and  the  neglect 
of  disordered  councils  at  home.  Bo- 
naparte returned  from  Egypt,  assumed 
new  power ;  the  armies  were  all  excited 
to  new  hopes.  Meanwhile,  Ney  had 
retired  on  account  of  wounds  to  Mal- 
grange,  and  for  the  first  time  contem- 
plated politics.  He  was  slow;  but  at 
length  joined  his  friends  in  favour  of  the 
Consulate,  and  when  the  negociation 
for  peace  failed,  took  command  of  the 
troops  collecting  on  the  Rhine.  When 


the  army  was  formed,  he  leceiTed  a 
command  in  the  centre,  under  St.  C3rr, 
Lecourbe  commanding  the  right,  St. 
Suzanne  the  left,  and  Moreaa  the  re- 
serve. The  Austrians  brought  to  the 
field  130,000  men,  the  French  nemrly 
as  many.  Ney  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  French  centre.  Then  ensued 
the  famous  campaign  of  1800,^  on 
which  so  much  has  been  written;  little 
better,  indeed,  than  in  the  first  fiftry 
pages  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.  They  are  perfectly  graphic  few 
the  military  eye,  and  the  plans  added 
are  ample  for  professional  use.  We 
can  only  refer  to  them;  but  most  how- 
ever just  notice  one  point, — the  extent 
to  which  military  jurisprudence  was 
favourably  carried  even  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  a  hint  not  useless  to  our  own 
head  quarters.  Ney  left  the  success- 
ful army  and  visited  Paris.  Peace 
had  now  (1802)  been  obtained  in  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  some  abrupt  transitions 
in  the  work,  and  here  a  singular  one  ; 
in  four  pages  we  find  his  arrival,  re- 
ception, and  adoption  by  the  first  Con- 
sul, and  marriage.  They  form,  how- 
ever, a  relief  to  the  general  reader,  to 
whom  the  sanguinary  details  of  war 
cannot  fail  of  being  repulsive,  if  not 
generating  dislike  to  the  actors  in  it. 
Napoleon  had  wisely  laboured  to  show 
equal  regard  to  the  Army  of  the  North, 
as  he  had  done  to  that  of  the  South, 
with  which  he  had  been  more  con- 
nected. Ney  was  well  received,  and 
delighted  with  it,  and  with  the  First 
Consul's  occupation  in  the  various  civil 
interests  of  France.  Napoleon  desired 
to  attach  Ney  to  his  Staff,  and  Jo- 
sephine to  give  him  a  wife !  (vol.  ii.  p. 
69).  Madame  Louis  Bonaparte  had 
a  friend  of  her  childhood  named 
Mademoiselle  Augeri^,  a  lovely  and 
amiable  girl  whose  misfortunes  ren- 
dered her  more  interesting.  Her  rela- 
tions had  suffered  from  the  early  ex- 
cesses of  the  revolution.  Ney  was 
delighted,  for  the  young  lady  was  as 
elegant  and  accomplished  in  mind  as 
she  was  beautiful  in  person.  Madam 
Bonaparte  gave  him  a  letter  to  her 
father,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  the  chateau  of  Grignon,  which  M. 
Augeri^  had  secured  from  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune.  Ney  was  worth,  not- 
withstanding his  commands,  only  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  pounds. 
He  clothed  an  old  couple  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  had  been  married  fifty  yearsy 
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and  made  them  receive  their  second 
nuptial  benediction  with  him  and  his 
bride.  "  They  will  recal  to  my  mind 
my  origin/'  said  he,  "  and  their  long 
union  prove  of  happy  augury /or  my 
own,**  Alas,  it  failed !  There  is  some- 
thing, however,  repulsive  in  these 
French  military  marriages,  from  that  of 
Bonaparte  and  Josephine  downwards. 

Ney  received  a  home  staff  appoint- 
ment, but  was  soon  called  to  active 
service.  Helvetia,  as  Switzerland  was 
called  in  the  revolutionary  regimen, 
revolted  against  it  in  different  ways, 
and  on  different  principles.  To  put 
down  all  parties,  Ney  was  sent  with 
an  army,  but  also  with  the  character 
of  plenipotentiary  to  the  Helvetian 
Republic.  In  p.  96  ^t  seq,  is  furnished 
the  instruction  of  Talleyrand,  which 
would  yield  useful  elements  generally 
to  young  diplomatists — least  of  all  ex- 
cepting our  own.  Hitherto,  with  few 
exceptions,  Ney  had  only  to  treat  of 
the  policy  of  war ;  here  he  had  to 
speak  softly,  while  he  had  his  army 
ready  at  every  post  behind  him.  He 
had  to  humour  and  yet  control  all 
parties.  In  fact,  he  had  to  do  (and  so 
Talleyrand  we  are  sure  felt  it)  as  if  he 
was,  in  the  persons  of  the  simple 
Swiss,  negociating  with  all  Europe. 
Talleyrand  himself  was  for  once  naive: 
he  prohibited  writing  or  speaking  that 
could  be  published  !  The  Diet  indeed 
took  Europe  on  its  back,  and  pretend- 
ed that  it  could  not  break  up  without 
force  !  Ney  accomplished  this  min- 
gled mission  to  admiration ;  he  select- 
ed a  Lieutenant  Seras,  who,  with 
force,  beguiled  the  different  Govern- 
ments without  using  it ;  and  when  it 
was  necessary  to  quarter  troops,  every 
soldier  became  a  conciliatory  diplo- 
matist. Tlie  narration  (vol.  ii.  p.  102 
et  seq.)  is  very  interesting;  and  one 
wants  to  know  more  of  Seras.  Over 
the  succeeding  pages,  however,  up  to 
200,  an  Englishman  would  desire  to 
draw  the  veil ;  it  is  not  our  business 
to  discuss  the  question  of  British  in- 
terference. Britain  exercised  her  po- 
licy doubtless  with  the  best  intentions. 
France  got  her  treaty  ratified  with 
Switzerland  on  the  1st  Dec.  1803»  and 
Ney  obtained  laurels  after  all,  with 
less  toil  than  before. 

How  war  recommenced  we  have  no 
business  to  inquire ;  we  have  only  to 
state  that  Ney  found  it  so,  and  was 
again  called  into  new  action.  We 
will  also  draw  a  veil  over  the  absurd 


Tarieties  of  Portuguese  gun-boats,  or 
more  potent  means,  with  which  the 
First  Consul  determined  to  run  up  the 
Thames,  and  settle  all  disputes  in  Lon- 
don. The  brave  and  intelligent  Mo- 
reau  saw  its  absurdity,  and  shewed  the 
first  symptoms  of  defection  from  the 
Court ;  but  not  so  Ney — a  little  British 
naval  learning  had  "  made  him  mad;'* 
and  it  is  really  droll  to  observe  the 
serious  manner  in  which  this  second 
volume  treats  the  subject  of  this  inva- 
sion, so  contrary  to  its  wisdom  in 
other  matters.  Ney  had  an  important 
command  on  the  coast. 

Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri:  let  us  be 
prepared  by  it  against  any  future 
"  grand"  invasion,  we  had  exclaimed, 
when  we  found  that  all  France  was 
frightened  by  fishermen  finding  an  old 
hammock  on  the  shore,  which  was  in- 
terpreted into  poisoned  bales  of  cotton 
sent  by  England  to  produce  the  plague ! 
Such  was  the  precursor  to  alarms  for 
the  First  Consul's  safety,  and  the  in- 
trigues by  which  he  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804, 
along  with  the  creation  of  dignities 
in  which  Ney  was  included.  The  Le- 
gion of  Honour  was  also  established ; 
the  French,  tired  of  republicanism, 
had  a  new  monarchy.  At  Boulogne 
was  a  fete  for  the  army,  that  England 
might  see  what  was  doing !  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  inferred,  was  frightened 
accordingly.  When  Napoleon  visited 
the  fete,  "  detachments  were  placed 
on  the  road  at  short  distances,  on  his 
departure,  who  every  where  received 
him  with  the  most  deafening  accla- 
mations !" 

The  English  Navy  attacked  the  flo- 
tilla off  Boulogne.  Napoleon  in  a  boat 
with  Admiral  Bruix,  directed  the  de- 
fence, and  the  British  ran  away! 
Ney  became  a  perfect  Courtier,  and 
got  dignity  for  the  Commissariat, 
which  in  our  mind  had  behaved  so  ill 
to  him.  Lord  Keith's  Expedition  of 
Combustibles  attacked  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  and  also  ran  away ! 

Winter  came,  and  destroyed  the  beau- 
tiful summer  castrametation  of  Ney, 
who  with  romantic  feeling  had  added 
a  permanent  ball  room  to  the  hall  of 
exercises  in  military  science  and  "  the 
knowledge  of  military  law."  It  is  de- 
lightful to  find  that  Ney  joined  in  the 
exercises  he  desired  to  be  taught-^ 
they  were  all  that  related  to  armies. 

A  good  dramatic  effect  is  produced 
(vol.  ii.  p.  232)  by  declaring  the  Bou- 
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logne  flotilla  of  four  thousand  was,  af- 
ter all,  only  a  feint,  while  French  fleets 
were  to  sail  from  Toulon,  Rochefort, 
Cadiz,  Brest,  and  Ferrol,  entice  away 
the  British  blockading  squadron  in 
pursuit,  lead  them  into  the  midst  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  return  suddenly,  and 
get  into  the  British  channel  before  the 
British  ships  had  crossed  the  line  on 
their  return ! "  The  British  navy  how- 
ever spoiled  the  denouement. 

The  policy  of  England  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  said,  called  Austria  again  to 
war,  and  thus  the  French  troops,  we 
should  think  not  unwillingly,  from  the 
coast :  "  the  armv  rolled  on  like  a 
torrent  towards  the  Rhine."  Ney  left 
the  minister  nothing  to  do  in  arrange- 
ment. Napoleon  was  to  command  the 
whole  ;  Murat  occupied  his  place  in 
meantime.  England  was  first  attack- 
ed in  Hanover,  possessed  by  Bema- 
dotte.  "  All  the  corps  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  hwndred  and  eighty 
thousand  men.**  To  the  charge  of 
our  army  being  instructed  to  promise 
liberal  institutions  in  this  case,  as 
faithful  annalists  we  must  plead  guilty; 
and  the  new  manoeuvres  of  Napoleon 
were  militarily  deserving  of  praise. 
But  Ney  was  evidently  embarrassed 
by  a  moderated  policy  of  France,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  stated  here.  Through 
immense  exertions  of  the  various  corps 
de  VArmee,  only  interesting  to  the 
military  reader,  to  Ney  was  confided 
the  object  which  had  long  rivetted  his 
attention,  the  possession  of  Ulm.  Its 
capitulation  was  signed  on  the  19th 
Oct.  1805,  when  '*  thirty-three  thou- 
sand men,  most  of  whom  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  honourable  bat- 
tles, defiled  in  sorrow  before  the  French 
battalions,  to  whom  they  delivered  up 
their  arms  and  colours.  The  sixth 
corps  (Ney's)  had  defeated  them  in 
six  consecutive  engagements,  and  had 
taken  from  them  fourteen  thousand 
prisoners,  a  numerous  artillery,  and 
ten  standards." 

Here  closes  the  narrative,  as  we 
suppose,  for  the  present,  though  no- 
thing is  said  about  it;  for  the  most 
important  and  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  memoirs  yet  remain,  including 
his  famous  retreat  from  Russia,  and 
unhappy  death  in  1815;  as  well  as 
"  many  extraordinary  secrets  intrusted 
to  him  both  as  a  General  and  States- 
man," which  we  are  promised  in  the 
preface.  His  second  son,  the  Duke  of 
Elchingen   (a   title  doubtless  drawn 


from  a  scene  of  the  exploiti  tiuit  led  to 
the  capture  of  Ulm),  warrants  tiie  fi* 
delity  of  what  is  narrated,  by  "  hia 
signature  to  every  sheet  sent  to  press  |" 
documents  are  also  appended  to  both 
volumes. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  Tolume 
are  introduced  "  Marshal  Ney's  Mi- 
litary Studies ;"  these  are  afterwards 
modestly  headed  "  Instructions  for 
the  troops  composing  the  left  corps." 
They  are  accompanied  by  a  diagram^ 
curious  as  being,  we  must  suppose 
(for  we  are  told  nothing  of  it).«  a/K- 
simile  of  the  Marshal's  own  drawing. 
As  we  perceive  that  these  "  Studies" 
have  been  separately  published,  edited 
by  Major  James,  we  shall,  after  our 
present  length,  defer  their  analysis  till 
that  work  comes  before  ns.  We  ha^e, 
in  the  meantime,  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  every  thinking  and  operative 
military  man  must  subscribe  to  their 
general  principles,  and  deem  them 
worthy  of  observation. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  important 
accession  both  to  civil  and  military 
history ;  and,  as  far  as  it  haa  gone, 
deserves  unqualified  praise.  SVoos 
some  of  our  incidental  observational 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  want  of 
arrangement;  but  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  most  has  not  been  made  of  the 
subject,  that  there  is  in  fact  nothing 
of  book-making  about  the  work.  We 
have  noted  military  traits  that  esta* 
blish  in  our  minds  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ;"  bat 
we  should  do  injostice  to  him  and 
ourselves,  if  we  stated  them  without 
seeing  what  may  yet  come. 


Report  of  Proceedings  on  a  Voyage  to 
the  Northern  Ports  of  China,  ta  the 
Ship  Lord  Amherst. 

IT  appears  from  this  work,  that  the 
Chinese  population  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  trade  with  foreigners,  iarbm^ 
rians,  and  Red-bristleg,  as  they  call  ns ; 
but  they  are  prevented  by  the  severity 
of  the  laws:  and  that  the  slightest 
show  of  partiality  by  Ching,  Whang, 
or  Chow,  to  us,  would  insure  the  de- 
gradation of  those  great  and  estimable 
monosyllabic  persons.  The  province  of 
Canton  is  the  most  inhospitable  :  but 
the  people  are  friendly  and  obUging. 
When  the  Captain  of  the  Lord  Am- 
herst first  entered  Ning-po»  he  warn 
called  Hak'twrn  (black  devil),   and 
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hung-maon  (red  bristle),  but  this  dis- 
like wore  off.  The  field  for  mercantile 
enterprize  is  great,  for  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  400,000,000.  If  the  coast 
was  surveyed,  and  a  commercial  treaty 
concluded,then  the  manufacturer  would 
be  employed,  and  the  merchant  find 
an  extensive  and  profitable  market. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  awaken 
a  general  interest  for  Chinese  trade, 
which  so  extensive  a  sphere  for  mer- 
cantile enterprize  has  to  claim ;  and 
we  consider  it  to  be  highly  useful,  in- 
deed necessary,  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  visit  Fah-Chow,  Cha-poo,  Shan- 
tung, and  Kaon  Chow,  with  a  good 
cargo  of  callicos  and  camlets,  for  the 
use  of  the  Mandarins  and  Tetuhs. 


The  Autobiography  of  John  Gait,  Esq, 
2  vols,  Svo, 

Mr.  GALT  has  attained  a  consi- 
derable reputation,  because  he  has 
written  several  Novels  (among  which 
the  "  Entail "  shines  pre-eminent), 
which  much  knowledge  of  life,  variety 
of  character,  liveliness,  and  humour, 
displayed  in  them,  have  justly  rendered 
popular;  but  we  are  much  disappointed 
by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  of  his 
Life.  They  are  not  composed  with  a 
judicious  contexture  of  circumstance; 
they  are  not  adorned  with  any  ele- 
gance or  refinement  of  style ;  and  they 
derive  no  pleasing  interest  from  the 
nature  of  their  incidents. 

Mr.  Gait  was  born  on  the  2d  May, 
1779,  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire.  His  fa- 
ther was  very  handsome,  and  his  mo- 
ther very  metaphorical :  both  which 
excellencies  our  author  has  inherited, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  print  and  in 
his  book.  He  went  to  school  at 
Greenock,  where  he  proposed  cutting 
some  very  large  canab ;  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  attended  much  to  his 
Corderius.  He  remained  there  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  became 
acquainted  with  a  Mr.  James  Park, 
whom  he  considered  the  most  superior 
person  he  ever  saw,  except  Lord  By- 
ron :  but  Mr.  Park  having  written  him 
a  very  delicate  letter,  the  friendship  is 
dissolved.  He  then  knew  a  Mr. 
Irving,  of  whom  and  his  family  he 
had  a  mysterious  dream,  when  he 
fell  asleep  at  breakfast,  which  dream 
was  verified,  and  became  another 
proof  of  "  Second  Sight."  He  also 
knew   a   Mr.    Miller,   who   "  had    a 
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strange  passion  for  the  '^  Ora  Rotuu-» 
da;"  and  who  was  much  given  to  th« 
use  of  the  word  "  expiscated." 

Mr.  Gait  now  frequents  the  Public 
Library,  and  feels  great  indignation  at 
the  perusal  of  Godwin's  '*  Political 
Justice."  This  feeling  he  embodies 
afterwards  in  poetry,  of  which  we 
only  recollect  one  line,  though  we  got 
the  whole  poem  by  heart  when  we 
first  perused  it, — 

*'•  Breaks  from  the  blest  gregarian  chain 
of  Heaven.** 

He  also  writes  a  Birth-day  Ode, 
beginning  thus : 

•*  Twice  nine  times  through  the  signs 
Had  Sol  his  blazing  chariot  driven. 

And  lightened  earth*s  remotest  climes, 
Since  waken'd  into  life  you  saw  the 
light  of  Heaven.** 

Of  these  lines,  in  his  maturer  age, 
we  are  sorry  to  find  that  he  ceased  to 
think  highly,  as  they  are  great  favourites 
of  ours.     We  next  meet  with  a  Poem 
called    the    "  Astronomer,"    by    the 
above  Mr.  James  Park,   the   rival  of 
Lord  Byron,  beginning 
"  Sage  orator,  whose  oscillating  tongue 
With  eloquent  vibration,**  8ic, 
and  so  on,  much  in  the  style  of  Child 
Harold,  or  Lara.     Mr.  Gait  in   the 
meanwhile    heard    of   the    Peace   of 
Amiens,  while  he  was  reading  Gray, 
and,  fuU  of  poetic  rapture,  sat  down 
to  an  Ode. 
"  A  way,,  away,  ye  pallid  crew, 

That  would  the  seal  of  Fate  unfix, 
The  vultures  hover  thidc  in  view, 

That  shall  your  mangled  members  mix.*' 

This  Ode  was  sent  off  to  a  Greenock 
paper,  edited  by  a  Mr.  Davidson,  who 
refused  to  admit  Campbell's  Hohenlin^ 
den  into  his  Gazette,  as  not  worthy  of  a 
place.  This,  however,  has  been  set 
right.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  in- 
formed that  our  worthy  friend  Tom 
began  his  poetic  career  by  an  Os^ 
sianic  ode,  published  by  his  school- 
fellow, when  he  was  thirteen ;  for 
Tom  we  know  was  a  very  precocious 
boy  ;  at  fifteen  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Queen  of  France;  at  eighteen. 
Love  and  Madness ;  at  twenty-one,  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  at  (we  give 
him  a  year  or  two)  58,  a  poem  at  St. 
Leonard's,  which  shows  that  Tom,  or 
Mister  Thomas,  as  he  ought  now  to  be 
called,  is  in  a  high  state  of  mental  im- 
provement, and  wears  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Gait  now  writes  a  poem  in  the 
style  of  the  Edda ;  insults  and  frightens 
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a  Glasgow  merchant,  and  sets  off  for 
London.  Here  he  enters  into  partner- 
ship with  a  Mr.  Maclachlan,  who  soon 
gets  restless  and  runs  away  in  debt.  Mr. 
Gait  does  not  speak  to  him  till  the  ex- 
piry of  a  year,  when  all  is  adjusted,  for 
a  better  fellow  never  lived.  As  Mr. 
Gait's  experience  in  trade  increases, 
he  soon  begins  to  look  down  on  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  his  charlatanry.  "  It 
only  never  appeared  to  me  that  he  un- 
derstood what  he  talked  about"  "  His 
iiia?jj/e»/a/ioM5wereerroneous."  Mercy 
onus !  and  this  from  a  person  who  talks 
about  Forsyth* 8  Essays,  for  Foster's, 

The  Autobiography  now  goes  on  to 
narrate  Mr.  Gait  and  his  partner's 
commercial  embarrassments,  which 
ended  in  a  bankruptcy  ;  but  as  all  this 
has  appeared  previously  in  one  of  Mr. 
Gait's  works,  under  fictitious  names, 
as  well  as  in  the  Gazette  under  the 
real,  and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  whole  matter  to  the 
public,  nor  a  single  incident  connected 
with  it  that  is  curious  or  entertain- 
ing, we  shall  leave  Mr.  Macklachlan 
to  explain  his  own  conduct  to  his 
partner,  and  continue  jogging  on  by 
the  side  of  our  author,  who  commences 
the  study  of  the  law,  enters  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  prudently  embarks 
for  Gibraltar.  Here  he  meets  Lord 
Byron,  whose  biographer  he  was  here- 
after to  be.  Lord  Byron*  scowled, 
and  Mr.  Gait  admired.  Mr.  Hob- 
house  talked,  and  Mr.  Gait  admired 
more.  Lord  Byron  displays  the  ora 
rotunda,  and  grows  familiar ;  but  says 
our  author,  "  though  he  had  some- 
thing of  genius  about  him,  he  did  not 
loom  very  large  to  my  imagination." 

Mr.  Gait  visits  Sicily,  and  dines 
with  some  ladies  who  drink  till  their 
eyes  are  hleezy,  passes  on  to  Malta, 
and  so  to  Greece.  At  Athens  he  be- 
gins a  poem,  while,  unknown  to  him. 
Lord  Byron  was  writing  Childe  Harold. 
Both  were  in  the  Spenserian  stanza 
(indeed !)  and  not  much  difference  be- 
tween them,  only  Mr.  Gait's  hero  was 
a  good  man.  Lord  Byron's  "  a  d — d 
bad  character  1"  Lord  Byron  wrote, 
as  all  men  know,  "  the  Curse  of  Mi- 
nerva." Mr.  Gait,  as  some  men  may 
not  know,  wrote  at  the  same  time 
"  the  Athenaid,"  a  mock  epic,  in 
which  Lord  Elgin  is  on  one  side,  and 


*  Lord  Byron  said,  <^  that  Mr.  Gait 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  on  whom 
any  one  would  commie  literary  larceny.** 


Minerva  and  Neptune  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Gait,  however,  thinks  we  shall 
never  have  another  Iliad,  bat  that 
Don  Juan  approximates  nearest.  Mr. 
Gralt  used  often  to  sit  by  the  mona- 
ment  of  Philippapus  ;  (mark  the  or- 
thography!) at  length  be  gre^w  in* 
spired,  and  perpetrated  an  ode,  begin- 
ning 

'*  With  leisure  and  a  pen  at  handy 
Who  can  the  muse's  will  withstuid? 
Who  can  resist?** 

But  poetical  inspiration  did  not  wholly 
possess  him.  His  old  merchant's 
office,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Machlachlan 
came  to  his  mind,  and  what,  gentle 
reader !  do  yoo  think  was  the  result  ? 
why,  that  finding  an  opening,  he 
formed  a  scheme  for  tricking  Lord 
Elgin  out  of  the  marbles,  which  he  was 
at  so  much  labour  and  expense  to  pro- 
cure. Mr.  Gait's  scheme,  which  he 
has  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  avow, 
was  this.  One  of  Lusieri's  bills  on 
Lord  Elgin's  agents  was  dishonoured 
when  due,  but  the  marbles  were 
shipped.  Mr.  Gait  came  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact — and  what  was  the 
first  idea  that  sprang  into  the  heart  of 
this  canny  Scot  ?  "  The  dilemma," 
he  says  (what  dilemma  ?  what  had  Ha 
to  do  with  it?)  was  trying,  and  I 
frankly  confess  my  commercial  aqndUg 
obtained  the  ascendancy.  Here  was  a 
chance  of  the  most  exquisite  relics  of 
art  in  the  world  becoming  mine,  and 
a  speculation  by  the  sale  of  them  in 
London  would  realize  a  fortune.  The 
temptation  was  too  great,"  Bat  Mr. 
Gait's  plan  was  fortunately  soon  frus- 
trated, by  all  the  Earl's  bills  being 
paid  at  Malta ;  and  this  pretty  piece 
of  trickery  was  stifled  in  the  birth. 
To  sooth  his  disappointed  hopes,  he 
sat  down  to  another  poem,  beginning 

"  Athcnia,  fairest  of  the  mural  fair. 

Whose  fuming  altars  fed  the  savoury  air. 

•         *  •         •         • 

Scar'd  by  the  sound  the  serapiers  return. 
And  their  abortive  toil,  the  antiquaries 
mourn.  [steep. 

True  to  his  trust,  and  vrakeful  on  the 
.£olu8  scann*d.** 

We  wish  Mr.  Gait  could  Mean  as 
well  as  JEolus,  or  his  Athenaid  will 
not  rival "  the  Curse  of  Minerva  \'*  but 
greater  wonders  are  at  hand  : 
^  At  home  the  sages  struck  with  sad 

surprize,  [eyes. 

Gaze  on  the  page  with  noHrilt^  mmdh^  and 
*  Calls  he  us  marble  Uocks^'  at  once  they 

cry?-* 
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**  Minerva  mounts  and  thro*  the  empyrean 
dawn  [dawn 

Her  progress  bright'ning  like  the  solar 
Down  the  steep  slope  of  heaven." 

So  that  the  solar  dawn  goes  dovm 
the  slope  of  heaven;  for  the  first  time, 
we  believe,  since  the  fall  of  Phaeton. 
But  Minerva  goes  on,  unmindful  of 
our  petty  criticisms,  till  she  gets  to 
Paris ;  and  there  (oh,  ye  Gods  1  is  it 
to  be  credited?)  she  takes  on  herself  the 
form  of — Talleyrand!!!  whom  she 
calls  "  a  heaven-sent  chief."  Then 
refulgent  Mars  appears, 

"  And  stirring  strong,  in  stomachs  proud 

and  high,  [fly.** 

Forc'd   Castlereagh  at  Canning  to  let 

in  the  meantime  Minerva,  or  Tally- 
rand,  for  they  are  still  the  same,  in 
taking  a  walk,  makes  some  more,  not 
false  steps,  but  false  quantities.  She 
cries  out, 

«*  Pentcle's  hill,  within  whose  quarried 
cave !" 

Surely  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses 
should  have  taught  her  better ;  at 
length  she  finishes  her  walk,  aud  the 
poem  concludes. 

"  Thus  wrought  the  gods  in  old  Athe- 

nia's  camp,  [applause,^* 

Aveng'd  their  fanes,  and  wUrd  the  worlds 

Such  is  the  empty,  vapid,  superfi- 
cial stuff,  which  was  to  rival  Lord 
Byron,  and  the  writer  of  which  de- 
spises Mr.  Huskisson. 

Minerva,  Mars,  and  Lord  Elgin 
having  disappeared,  Mr.  Gait  is  vi- 
sited once  more  by  his  old  friend 
Plutus,  who  breaks  in  upon  him  with 
the  proposal  to  go  shares  in  a  tra- 
ding expedition.  We  do  believe,  and 
hope,  that  this  is  the  first  and  only 
native  of  Britain  who  ever  went  to 
Athens  for  such  a  purpose.  Mr.  Gait 
visits  Thessalonica,  "for which  he  says 
he  hopes  his  readers  will  consult  with 
advantage  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul !" — 
but  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
our  traveller  sought  the  remains  of  this 
city  either  with  feelings  of  piety,  or 
love  of  ancient  art.  No !  what  he 
says,  might  just  as  well  be  said  of 
Glasgow,  or  Leeds,  or  Paisley.  "  It 
was  part  of  my  plan  to  see  this  place, 
and  make  the  arrangements,  but  I  saw, 
without  disclosing  my  design,  it  could 
be  rendered  completely  subservient  to 
ray  purpose ;"  which  was  a  depot  for 


Manchester  goods,  forwarded  there  by 
the  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ! 

We  have  no  time  to  follow  our 
Greenock  Ulysses  over  all  his  wander- 
ings, but  it  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that 
after  visiting  different  ports  of  Turkey, 
and  filling  in  his  imagination  the 
caves  of  Parnassus  and  the  grottos  of 
Hsemus,  with  printed  cottons,  musket 
barrels,  and  tobacco,  he  goes  back  to 
Gibraltar,  and  once  more  comes  home, 
as  rich  as  he  went. 

Mr.  Gait's  cranium  was  so  filled 
with  the  prospect  of  these  profits,  that 
he  gives  up  the  law,  and  is  very  angry 
with  Government,  because  it  will  not 
protect  and  promote  his  commercial 
speculations.  He  publishes  his  Travels, 
which  JefFery  acutely  observed  showed 
a  grasp  *  of  mind !  a  better  expression 
certainly  could  not  have  been  used. 
A  pretty  comprehensive  grasp,  indeed ! 

Mr.  Gait  now  is  sent  to  Gibraltar 
by  Mr.  Finlay's  house ;  but  he  ob- 
serves, "  I  never  in  my  life  have  been 
able  to  lay  my  heart  to  any  business 
in  which  the  imagination  nad  not  a 
share  V*  At  this  time  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  commencing  that 
series  of  glorious  campaigns,  which 
liberated  Europe,  destroyed  the  most 
cruel  tyranny,  and  covered  himself 
with  the  immortal  laurels  of  glory. 
What  think  you,  reader,  whose  heart 
like  ours  has  glowed  at  the  remem- 
brance of  those  triumphs,  at  the  feel- 
ing of  our  merchant-author  ?  "  I  do 
not  exaggerate  my  feelings  when  I  say 
that  I  repined  at  his  victories.  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid  was  the 
death  of  my  hopes."  So  he  repined 
at  the  restored  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man race,  because,  forsooth!  it  was  in- 
compatible with  his  plan  of  introducing 
cotton  gowns,  and  tea  made  of  sloe- 
leaves,  into  the  shops  of  Thessalonica* 
Wretched,  disappointed, 

<^  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,** 

Mr.  Gait  returns  from  the  "  lazy 
Scheldt  aud  wandering  Po  1"  and  as- 
sociates with  Prince  K.  and  Prince  P., 
one  of  whom  repeats  Akenside,  and 
the  other  is  a  great  admirer  of  curious 
scissors,  but  both  brilliant  men. 

•  In  Fraser's  Magazine  for  July  1833> 
is  a  paper  called  the  whole  West  India 
Question,  by  John  Gralt,  in  which  he 
writes  of  SalmaTlus,  Woot^n,  and  Pau- 
los  CEgeneta.  Oh !  Lord ! !  oh !  Lord ! ! 
when  will  Parson  Fry  of  Brompton  teach 
him  better? 
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Mr.  Gait's  brother  dies  ;  which 
event  occasions  the  reflection  that  it 
brought  no  pecuniary  difficulty  to  him- 
self!  His  sister  turns  saint,  and  be- 
longs to  a  society  for  converting  the 
Jews ;  upon  which  old  Mrs.  Gait  (who 
seems  by  far  the  best  of  the  family) 
well  observes  "  that  it  was  shocking  ! 
a  society  for  converting  the  Jews ! 
it's  dreadful  to  think ! — a  hastening 
on  of  the  end  of  the  world  V* — from 
this  specimen,  we  wish  the  old  lady 
had  given  us  her  autobiography,  in- 
stead of  her  hopefal  chieL 

When  Louis  XVIII.  came  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,   the  author 
again  sallies  forth  on  one  of  his  trading 
expeditions ;  but  it  proved  abortive.  At 
the  theatre  at  Brussels,  he  met  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,   and   conversed  with 
him  (we  believe  in  Latin,  the  language 
of  diplomatists,  ministers,   and  mo- 
narchs)  much  to  the  Emperor's  satis- 
faction ;    but    his  highness   did   not 
know  the  cause  of  Mr.  Gait's  excel- 
lent TACT ;  it  arose  from  his  recollect- 
ing George  the  Third's  visit  to  Dr. 
Johnson,   and   he  conducted  himself 
accordingly.    This  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  Emperor;  for  when  he 
came  to  England  he  met  Mr.  Gait  at 
Charing   Cross,   and  looked  as  if  he 
might  have  recollected  him.     He  now 
offers  a  play  to  the  theatres,  which  is 
rejected ;   upon  which  he  sets  up  a 
work,  called  "The  Rejected  Theatre," 
which  also  is  rejected.     He  helps  to 
build    the   Caledonian  Asylum,    and 
gets  into  a  sad  dispute  with  the  music- 
composer.    After   other  occupations, 
he  is  appointed  agent  for  affairs   in 
Canada,   and  writes  a  letter  to  Go- 
vernment, threatening  that  in  case  of 
their  refusal  of  his  terms,  the  colonists 
would  become  rebels.     And  now  Mr. 
Gait  opens  a  long  and  tedious  budget 
of  grievances  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Canada,  and  his  disputes  with  Go- 
vernment, which  occupy  nearly  all  the 
remainder  of  his  biography,  and  which 
will  interest  no  living  soul.     Whether 
he  thinks  to  get  anj^hing  from  the 
Government  we  cannot  say ;   but  as 
this  dull,  tedious  quarrel  occupies  a 
goodly  octavo  volume,  while  it  is  to- 
tally wireadable,  we  conjecture  that  it 
is  the  main  cause  of  his  book  being 
written.     We  cannot  pretend  to  ana- 
lyze or  abridge  its  contents ;  but  he 
writes  a  satirical  ballad  on  Colonel 
Cockburn,  which  he  says  is  very  good, 
and  like  Cowper's  style  : 


«  Turkeys  and  tongues 

Have  fallen  cent  per  cent. 
And  not  a  goose  is  spoken  of 
Since  Colonel  Cockburn  went.** 

He  then  falls  foul  of  Archdeaooa 
Strahan,  and  becomes  very  trouble- 
some ;  and  being  afraid  the  Company 
would  burst  like  a  bubble,  and  having 
persuaded  some  friends  to  take  shares 
in  it,  he  becomes  uneasy,  and  gets  out 
of  the  way  ;  starts  to  France  unthout  a 
farthing  in  his  podcet,  and  borrows 
money  of  Mons.  Quillac,  who  laaghed 
at  his  assurance,  but  lent  him  the 
cash.     Was  it  repaid  ? 

Mr.  Gait  is  again  on  board  a  New 
York  packet,  and  as  soon  as  he  land* 
begins  to  meddle  with  pablic  matters. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  to  his 
duties  connected  with  the  Canada 
Company,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
focus  around  which  all  the  discontent, 
and  calumny,  and  sedition  of  the  pro- 
vince accumulated.  This  brought  on 
a  correspondence  with  the  Governor^ 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  whose  tem- 
per, discretion,  goodness  of  feeling, 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  Mr.  Gait's  folly 
and  impertinence. 

Moreover,  he  departs  for  Upper. 
Canada,  and  founds  the  town  of  Gu^phi, 
on  his  return,  he  hears  that  he  is  to 
be  upbraided  by  the  Directors  for  m^ 
suiting  the  Governor,  and  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  (now  comes  out  his  en- 
mity to  this  gentleman  !)  had  commn-' 
nicated  to  the  Directors  the  complaint 
of  Sir  P.  Maitland.  Things  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse ;  he  is  accused  of  ex- 
travagant expenditure ;  an  accountant 
is  sent  from  £ngland.  The  Company 
dishonours  his  drafts,  but  Mr.  Gait 
says  his  mind  seldom  gravitated  fo- 
wards  emoluments.  He  however  qurta 
his  situation,  and  finds  an  acrid  paU 
liative  in  indignant  reflections.  He  is 
now  formally  superseded^  and  returns 
to  England. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gait  had  ptft 
his  three  sons  under  Dr.  Valpy's  care, 
at  his  old  and  excellent  estoblisfament 
at  Reading.  He  however  forffot  lo 
pay  the  bill  before  he  went  to  Amerioa  ; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  the 
Doctor  very  naturally  applied  for  its 
liquidation.  This  not  being  effected, 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Gah  received  a 
letter  from  the  Doctor's  solicitor,  at 
which  he  is  very  indignant,  and  then 
slips  away  from  the  paymext  by  ftdcmg 
the  Insolvent  Act,  wMcn,  though  asm 
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says  disagreeable  to  some  people,  yet 
made  him  feel  his  independence  aug- 
menied.  We  think  that  Mr.  Gait  has 
done  himself  no  credit  by  dragging  to 
light  what  is  entirely  a  private  trans- 
action, with  which  the  world  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do ;  especially  when, 
stripping  the  whole  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Gait's  circumlocution,  the  plain 
fact  is,  that  as  he  did  not  pay  the  bill 
to  a  person  who  had  lodged,  fed,  and 
carefully  educated  his  three  sons  for  a 
considerable  time ;  this  person  took 
the  reasonable  and  justifiable  step  of 
enforcing  the  payment ;  and  Mr.  Gait 
the  very  questionable  one  of  evading 
it  altogether.*  This  is  our  view  of 
the  case,  though  Mr.  Gait  says,  "  he 
was  supported  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  acted  properly  in  a  crisis  of 
his  life  trying  to  his  temperament." 
He  now  begins,  when  released .  from 
his  debts,  to  feel  a  moral  galvanic 
energy,  and  sets  about  writing  the 
Life  of  Lord  Byron.  Our  readers,  we 
believe,  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  this  work;  and  of  the  perfect 
impossibility  of  understanding  it.  They 
remember — **  that  dark  diseased  ichor 
w^bich  coloured  Lord  Byron's  effu- 
sions— ^the  gelatinous  character  of  the 
effusions — the  poetical  embalment,  or 
rather  amber  immortalization" — they 
remember  Byron  was  described  as 
**  sitting  amid  shroods  and  rattlings, 
churraing  an  inarticulate  melody," — 
and  lastly,  that  "  he  was  a  mystery  in  a 
winding- sheet,  crowned  with  a  halo." 
This  production  of  vanity,  and  ig- 
norance, and  vulgarity,  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  another  Biographer 
of  the  same  noble  Lord,  who  honoured 
Mr.  Gait  with  the  following  effusion  : 

"■  God  preserve  us !  there's  nothing  now 

safe  from  assault, 

Thrones  toppling  around — Ghurdies 

brought  to  the  hammer: 

And  accounts  have  just  reached  us,  that 

one  Mr.  Gait         [and  Grammar. 

Has  declared  open  war  against  Englii^ 

He  had  long  been  suspected  of  some  such 

design,  ^arrive  at: 

And  the  better  his  wicked  intents  to 

Had  lately  among  Colbum's  troops  of 

the  line  [vate. 

(  The  penny-a-line  men)  enlisted  a  pri- 

•  We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  which  are  highly 
honourable  to  the  feeling  and  generosity 
of  Dr.  Valpy,  but  this  is  not  the  plane 
for  such  disquisitions. 


There,  schooPd  with  a  table  of  woi^  at 

command,  [cuous  allianoei 

Scotch,  English,  and  slang,  in  promis- 

He  at  length  against  Syntax  has  tfu^en  his 

stand,  [at  defiance. 

And  sets  all  the  nine  parts  of  speech 

Next  advices,  no  doubt,  further  fiwits  will 

afifbrd,  -  [nent  grows. 

In  the  meantime  the  danger  most  immi- 

He  has  taken  the  life  of  one  eminent  Lord, 

And  whom  he'll  next  murder  the  Lord 

only  knows.** 

The  Life  of  Byron,  however,  not 
only  brought  on  Mr.  Gait  the  stings 
of  Mr.  Moore's  poetry,  but  other  un- 
pleasant circumstances.  It  appears 
that  he  had  found  it  desirable  to  know 
Mr.  Hobhouse ;  but  unfortunately  he 
held  up  that  gentleman  to  ridicule  in  the 
"  Ayrshire  Legatees."  On  Mr.  Hob- 
house  resenting  this,  Mr.  GaU  pub- 
lished the  whole  affair  in  Eraser's  Ma- 
gazine, and  says,  "  he  is  very  glad  to 
have  nettled  him  !" — ^There  is  nothing 
in  the  worid  whidi  some  folks  will 
not  scruple  to  attempt. 

On  the  Countess  Guiccioii's  arrival 
in  England,  Mr.  Gait  says,  his  Life  of 
Byron  gave  him  a  legitimate  cause  to 
seek  to  Juiow  her. 

He  now  accepts  the  office  oi  editor 
of  the  Cottrier,  but  finding  it  a  task 
that  required  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  world,  promptitade  of  Judgmeot, 
elegance  of  taste,  and  variety  of  infor- 
mation, Mr.  GaH  soon  throws  it  up, 
though  it  iDfU  conoenient  to  Mm  in  point 
of  emoktmeai.  He  then  goes  to  CheU 
tenhaan,  and  writes  the  lives  of  tlie 
Players,  and  "  Bogle  Corbet,"  and  the 
"  Apotheosis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  of 
which  the  less  that  is  said  the  better 
for  the  Jtutiior.  Mr.  Gait  favours  ue 
with  his  opinion  of  the  meidte  of  Yoa 
own  novels.  All  are  good,  hut  "  the 
Provost"  is  his  pet,  as  it  appears  (a 
fact  we  believe  of  which  the  fmbUc  is 
8±  jfu-esent  ignorant)  that  Mr.  Ckmnmg 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  tbia  4ind 
other  of  Mr.  Gaits  prodwdions,  during 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Im  the  novel  of  "  Sir  Andrew  Wylie," 
there  is  a  character  called  Lord  l^mdi- 
ford.  When  Mr.  Gait's  friend  Lord 
Blesstngton  was  reading  this,  he  said, 
^  it  must  be  natural,  for  lie  himself 
should  have  acted  in  a  similar  man- 
near."  "  He  seemed  not  (says  Mr.  Gait) 
to  have  had  the  least  idea  thai  he  bim- 
mlf  was  the  model  qf  the  oharactsr*  I 
iiweT  receivied  aq  pleasing  a  ooiQ|>li- 
unent." 
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As  Mr.  Gait  was  tired  of  writing, 
and  owns  that  he  never  was  addicted 
to  reading,  he  begins  to  think  again  of 
his  Canada  Company,  which  went  on 
very  well  after  Mr.  Gait  had  left  the 
concern  ;  and  his  cupidity  is  inflamed 
at  hearing  of  the  rise  of  the  shares. 
So  he  begins  to  stir  himself,  and  sets 
about  forming  a  New  Brunswick  Com- 
pany, in  opposition  to  his  old  friends ; 
but  having  neither  money  nor  in- 
fluence, nor  any  settled  plan,  it  comes 
to  nought.  Then  it  strikes  him  to* 
make  Glasgow  a  sea  port,  and  this 
also  we  believe  he  had  not  time  to 
effect. 

As  the  Earl  of  Blessington  "  had 
often  intellectual  parties  at  his  table, 
selected  with  solicitude,"  Mr.  Gait  is 
generally  found  there,  and  forms  the 
main  attraction  at 

*'  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul." 

At  one  of  these  parties  he  meets 
Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Canning,  and  as 
the  temptation  was  too  great  for  Mr. 
Gait  to  withstand,  he  secretly  listens 
to  their  conversation.  To  his  surprise 
it  is  concerning  the  "  foot  of  a  Venus," 
about  which  Lord  Grey  is  eloquent, 
and  Mr.  Canning  diflicult  to  convince. 
Sir  Thomas  Laurence  is  called  in,  who 
proposes  to  examine  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  foot.  "  Ah !  (said  Canning)  if 
you  do  that.  Til  say  black  is  white, 
and  give  in."  Sir  T.  Laurence  was, 
Mr.  Gait  says,  a  very  saponaceous  cha- 
racter, and  mellifluous.  He  also  meets 
Dr.  Parr,  whom  he  calls  an  erudiiical 
personage. 

Our  readers,  like  ourselves,  have 
probably  read  enough  of  Mr.  Gait  and 
his  adventures,  but  we  must  repeat 
one  more,  which  we  think  for  its  bad 
taste  and  effrontery  and  mendacity, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  Mr. 
Gait  was  once  at  prayers  at  the  Chapel 
at  Windsor : 

«  The  «half  gilly,  half  gutchard*  old 
King  George  III.  was  there,  and  the 
Princess  Amelia,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel.  The  old  man  remained  seat- 
ed, >vith  a  humble  worshipping  demeanour, 
while  the  prayer  for  the  King  was  said, 
but  he  stood  up  and  repeated  aloud  the 
prayer  for  the  people.  With  this  touch- 
ing  solemnly,  all  gravity  however  fled 
fVom  me.  It  is  well  known,  that  his 
Majesty  was  very  near  sighted,  a  defect 
which  caused  him  to  hold  the  prayer-book 
near  to  his  face.  Over  the  top  of  the 
leaves,  with  the  sly  simplicity  of  an  urchin 


at  school,  he  frequently  took  a  peep  at 
us;  but  whenever  he  oaugki  tny  eye^ 
cowered  down  at  it  were,  afraid^  and  commed 
his  tatk  in  the  most  exempttiry  numnerm 
The  way  he  did  this  was  exceedingly 
amusing^  hut  the  worst  of  it  was  that  IcmM 
not  conceal  the  effect^  and  accordingly  lamd 
the  King  continued  to  play  at  bo-peep 
during  all  the  remainder  of  the  service,^ 

We  wonder  what  Mr.  Gait's  friend 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  will  think  of  this  I 


The  Duchess  qf  Berri  in  La  Vendee. 
By  General  Dermoncourt. 

WITH   the   motives  that   led  the 
Duchess  of  Berri  to  try  the  fortunes 
of  her  fallen  house  again  in  the  woods 
of  La  Vendee ; — with  the  prudence  or 
imprudence  of  the  step — we  have  no- 
thing to  do ;  all  we  know  is,   that 
whoever  peruses  the  volome  mention- 
ed a{>ove,   must   be   convinced    that 
the  Duchess  is  as  complete  a  little 
hero  as  ever  appeared  in  petticoats. 
The  qualities  of  mind  she   displays 
during    her    perilous    adventures    m 
France,  do  not  belong  to  common  per- 
sons.    Her  patience  in  cold,  hunflrer. 
weariness,  and  watching  ;-.her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  her  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
her  cheerfulness,   her  generous  and 
warm  attachment  to  her  friends,  are 
such  as  we  cannot  but  read  with  plea- 
sure and  admiration.  She  was  betrayed 
by  a  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Dbutz, 
and  she  was  taken  by  General  Dermon* 
court.    The  Duchess  of  Berri  is  a  per- 
fect Neapolitan,  all  nature,  instinct^ 
and  impulse ;  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  swayed  solely  by  her  feelings; 
easily  yielding  her  confidence  and  re- 
gard :  but  if  threatened  and  contra- 
dicted,    she    swears,    jumps,    cries, 
stamps,  and  scolds,  like  a  child.     She 
has  no  reserve,  cunning,  or  hypocrisy. 
See  her  for  an  hour,  and  you  will 
know  her  character;  be  with  her  a 
day,  and  you  may  read  all  the  quali- 
ties of  her  heart.    It  b  impossible 
thoroughly  to  know  people  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  by  report.    This  work  has 
raised  the  Duchess  in  oar  opinions 
very  much ;  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  her  judgment  and  discretion,  her 
courage,  promptitude  of  acting,  hold- 
ness,  patience,  good  temper,  and  equa* 
nimity  in  danger  and  amid  all  her  re- 
verses, must  be  acknowledged. 

The  print  prefixed  to  the  book  re- 
presents her  as  possessing  a  very 
pleasing  countenance ;  while  the  por- 
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trait  of  her  captor,  the  General,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  face  that  has  stood 
the  campaigns  of  forty  winters,  and 
that  has  changed  its  original  skin,  for 
something  like  the  more  durable  co- 
vering of  the  Rhinoceros ;  it  looks  like 
the  visage  of  one,  who,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Zohrab,  "  has  lived  on 
steaks  cut  from  lions,  broiled  on  a 
lava  fire,  and  seasoned  with  gunpow- 
der." 

Aims  and  Ends,  and  Oonagh  Lynch, 
By  tlie  Author  of  "  Carwell/'  3 
vols.  8vo. 

NO  one  can  have  read  the  novel  of 
"  Carwell,"  without  long  bearing  in 
his  memory  the  scenes  of  its  terrible 
distress,  of  its  strongly- pictured  woes, 
and  its  afflicting  catastrophe.     It  was 
TOO  tragical ;  for  its  long-drawn  mi- 
series pierced  into  the  heart :  bat  it 
showed  very  considerable  powers   of 
conception,  a  fine  analysis  of  the  pas- 
sions and  the  influences  of  nature  and 
society ;  and  great  eloquence  of  language 
in  the  expression  of  the  sentiments. 
The  author  says,  that  she  has  been 
"  blamed  by  some  for  having  claimed 
attention   to  distresses  too  mean  for 
sympathy,  and  characters  too  degraded 
for  compassion."    We  do  not  believe 
that  she  herself  agrees  in  the  justice 
of  this  declaration.     As  long  as  we 
remain  men,  with  human  feelings  and 
human  sympathies,  we  know  no  dis- 
tress in  which  we  cannot  sympathize ; 
and  no  being  so  lost,  so  degraded,  and 
so  fallen,  who  has  not,  perhaps  on  that 
very  account,  a  more  forcible  claim  on 
our  compassion.     What  is  to  become 
of  some  of  the  very  best  Novels  that 
the   English    language   can   boast,   if 
this  system  of  exclusion  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted ?    The  works  of  Fielding,  and 
Smollett,    and    Goldsmith,    must    be 
thrown  aside,  and  nothing  admittedbut 
aristocratic    sufferings,    and    dowager 
distresses,  the  miseries  of  the  gilded 
boudoir,   and  the  adventures   of  the 
marble  saloon. 

If  such,  ho-wever,  were  the  present 
feeling  of  the  reading  public,  we  con- 
ceive that  it  would  be  the  duty  and 
province  of  the  author  to  oppose  it  by 
all  the  power  which  his  talents  and 
influence  can  give.  The  sphere  of  fic- 
tion must  not  be  thus  artificially  nar- 
rowed, nor  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
confined  to  one  single  class  of  society. 

<^  Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  alienum  puto.** 


However,  in  the  present  volumes, 
the  authoress  has  given  us   a  story 
called  "  Aims  and  Ends,"  which  she 
has  placed  among  the  circles  of  fashion, 
and  in  the  abodes   of  opulence   and 
rank.    It  is  not  a  story  of  much  ad- 
venture or  incident ;  the  object  of  it  is 
to  show  the  danger  of  flirtation ;  and 
the  heroine  is  a  Miss  Olinda  Vava- 
sour.   This  young  lady  is  of  course  ex- 
tremely handsome  and  accomplished, 
and  tolerably  amiable,  but  addicted  to 
a    little   coquetry,   and  the  habit   of 
teazing  one  gentleman  by  flirting  with 
another ;  and  then  going  up  into  her 
own  room  to  cry,  because  she  loses  the 
first  lover  without  gaining  the  second. 
In  this  way  Miss  Vavasour  throws 
away  the  affections  of  a  worthy,  well- 
disposed,  odd-tempered  young  barris- 
ter of  the  name  of  Fleetwood,  with 
whom   she  was    engaged,   and   in  a 
kind  of  spiteful  mood,  marries  a  Lord 
Sedley,   a  vain,   weak  man,   entirely 
governed    by  his    sister,    an    artful, 
malicious  harridan,  one  Lady  Mardis- 
ton.     Well !  with  the  most  innocent 
intentions.  Lady  Sedley  goes  on  flirt- 
ing with  a  Lord  Frederick  Danesford, 
whose  intentions  are  not  so  innocent 
as  her's.     She  is  descried  by  her  in- 
exorable duenna  the  sister,   and  ba- 
nished to  an  old  house  of  her  hus- 
band's in  Cornwall,  to  be  rrformed  by 
the  Curate  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Scuda- 
more.     Mr.  Scudamore  is  a  married 
man,  who  wedded  for  love,  a  person  of 
inferior  birth,  but  of  much  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  mind. 

Lady  Sedley,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  flirts  with  him,    and  turns  his 
head ;    insomuch,    that   this    Curate 
comes  to  her  one  fine  morning  after 
breakfast,  avows  his  love,  offers  to  leave 
his  wife,  and  proposes  to  elope  with  her. 
She  of  course  is  surprised,  shocked, 
and   offended ;   when   she    suffers    a 
tempest  of  abuse  from  the  Reverend 
gentleman,  for  having  led  him  astray 
by  her  flirtations.    Upon  her  declining 
elopement,  he  goes  to  town,  makes  his 
will,  and  shoots  himself  through  the  head. 
Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  or 
absurd  than  the  events  which  form  this 
story ;  and  the  latter  part  is  shocking  and 
offensive,  from  its  entire  want  of  nature 
and  truth.     Among  the  ten  thousand 
respectable  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
degrees  at  the  Universities,  and  who 
wear  amorphous  hats  in  the  shape  o*f 
shovels,  there  is  not  one  weak,  foolish, 
or  wicked  enough  to  act  the  part  Mr^ 
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Scudamore  did ;  and  really  his  pretty 
little  wife  Jessy  bears  it  all  with  a 
monstrons  degree  of  coolness  and  sim- 
plicity. But  notwithstanding  these  de- 
fects, there  is  great  spirit  and  clever- 
ness in  different  parts  of  this  book,  a 
few  well -drawn  portraits,  well -written 
scenes,  and  well -imagined  situations. 

The  other  tale  of  Oonagh  Lynch  is 
of  a  totally  dififerent  kind,  approach- 
ing somewhat  to  the  manner  of  the 
German.  We  cannot  say  exactly  what 
the  moral  is,  that  is  to  be  enforced ; 
or  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to 
answer. 

The  hero  and  heroine  are  the  vic- 
tims of  fatality.  Their  hopes  are  for 
ever  blasted,  and  their  purposes  frus- 
trated by  unforeseen  events,  which 
arise  at  the  moment  of  completion, 
which  accompany  them  through  life, 
and  which  at  last  separate  them  for 
ever.  We  must  say  of  this,  as  of  the 
former  story,  that  the  great  defects 
are  in  the  plan,  and  that  the  main  inci- 
dent, with  its  accompaniments,  of 
Oonagh  Lynch  giving  a  love -powder 
to  Maurice  Bellew,  which  she  pur- 
chased of  an  empiric  at  the  price  of 
nearly  all  her  large  estate,  and  the 
power  that  Schenk  gains  over  her 
mind,  must  be  disapproved  and  re- 
jected by  every  judgment  that  would 
found  the  interest  of  its  incidents, 
on  a  natural  and  well-ordered  narra- 
tive. There  is  something  also  tedious 
and  heavy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiction,  during  which  our  heroine  re- 
sides at  the  Court  of  the  exiled  James 
the  Second ;  and  too  near  an  approach 
in  this  part  to  the  manner  of  Scott,  to 
be  passed  without  observing  the  imi- 
tation :  but  still  there  is  much  talent 
displayed,  much  interest  excited,  and 
a  certain  propriety  and  good  taste  ge- 
nerally preserved ;  though  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  both  "  Aims  and 
Ends,"  and  "  Oonagh  Lynch,"  fall 
very  far  below  the  former  novel  of 
"  Carwell." 

Life  of  Dr,  Adam  Clarke.  By  Him- 
self. 2  vols. 
IF  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  these 
volumes  do  not  abound  in  that  qua- 
lity ;  and  indeed  they  are  so  minute 
and  circumstantial  in  the  early  part  of 
them,  and  have  so  many  circumstances 
and  reasonings  wide  of  the  subject, 
that  they  must  act  very  much  against 
their  being  popular.  No  one  can  have  a 
greater  feeling  of  respect  towards  the 


lamented  subject  of   the   biography, 
than  we  have ;  but  certainly  we  oon- 
eider  that  he  fell  into   an   error  in 
drawing  the  scafiblding   of  his   own 
history,    in  the  long   and   desultory 
manner  he  has  done.     I>r.  A.  Clarke 
lived  among  those  by  whom  he  was 
much  admired ;  and  to  lehom  his  opi- 
nions and  sentiments,    and  the  facts 
connected  with  his  history,  were  of 
importance.    By  them  this  'work  will 
be  no  doubt  valued  in  proportion  to  its 
real  worth;  and  what  appears  to  at 
irrelevant  or  tedious,   will    by   tkem, 
who  belonged  to  the  same    religious 
body  as  himself,  be  associated  with 
images  and  recollections  delightful  to 
the  memory,  and  honourable  to  the 
narrator. 

Adam  Clarke  was  an  instance  of 
"  as  the  boy  is,  so  will  the  man  be ;" 
he  v^as  of  a  gentle,  meek,  and  pious 
disposition,    Uiat  wanted  very   little 
discipline  to  keep  it  in  the  path  of 
duty.     He  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
John  Clarke,  who  had  settled  in   a 
village  called  Moghey,  in  the  county 
of  Derry,  and  who  cultivated  his  Irisn 
farm  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Georgics.    He  reads  of  the  Jlfe- 
thodists,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  one  of 
the    most    striking   ornaments,    first 
through  a  newspaper,  and  is  induced 
to  hear  them.     His  mother  and  two 
of  his  sisters  join  them.    Young  Adam 
proposes  to  turn  preacher,  and  goes  to 
Kingswood  school ;  his  parents  now 
agreeing  that  God  has  called  their  son 
to  the  ministry. 

The  miseries  which  he  undergoes 
there  are  feelingly  narrated ;  as  well  as 
the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  find- 
ing half-a-guinea  in  the  garden  while 
digging,  with  which  he  buys  a  Hebrew 
grammar,  and  thereby  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  idl  his  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  becomes  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  from  his  youthful 
appearance  is  called  the  "  little  boy 
Preacher !"  He  made  a  thought- 
less vow,  from  a  rebuke  he  met  with, 
to  give  up  all  learning;  this  at  Mr. 
Wesley's  desire  he  revokes,  and  begins 
his  learned  studies  again.  He  is  now 
appointed  to  preach  in  different  cir- 
cuits in  various  parts  of  England;  and 
so  poor,  or  so  parsimonious  was  the 
Society  of  Methodists  at  this  time, 
that  when  he  was  at  Loddon  in  Nor- 
folk, they  ordered  him  to  travel  to 
Cornwall,  and  sent  him  a  gumea  to 
bear  his  expenses.    He  meets  a  Miss 
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Mary  Cooke  of  Trowbridge,  wbom^ 
after  some  opposition  of  friends,  he 
marries ;  and  who  makes  him  a  kind, 
faithful,  and  affectionate  wife : — "  His 
yoke  was  easy,  and  burden  light."  He 
was  married  April  17»  1788,  and  six 
sons  and  six  daughters  were  the  pro- 
duce of  the  connexion.  Soon  after 
his  marriage,  he  sailed  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  preacher  in  the  Norman 
Isles.  So  ends  our  abridgment  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  Clarke  himself;  the 
continuation  in  the  second  is  by  the 
pen  of  his  youngest  daughter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  book,  is  certainly  the 
account  of  the  Alchemist,  or  Conjuror, 
whose  miraculous  transmutations  are 
,  narrated  in  the  letters.     We  confess 
ourselves  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  what  is  told.    The  narrators  are 
too  honest  to  deceive,  and  too  saga- 
cious to   be    duped.     The  whole  is 
above   suspicion,    but  beyond  belief. 
We  must  leave  wiser  heads  than  ours 
to  settle  it.     Mr.  Clarke  now  Is  re- 
moved to  London,  and  walks  upwards 
of  7000  miles  in  the  mere  duty  of 
preaching,  in  three  years.     Soon  after 
he  feels  the  commencement  of  a  disease, 
which  is  said  by  his  physicians  to  ex- 
ist in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart    But 
he  still  perseveres  in  his  works  of  in- 
dustry and  learning.     He  is  engaged 
by  Government  to  undertake  the  com- 
pletion of  Rymer's  Foedera.     Is  ap. 
pointed  Librarian  of  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, which  he  only  retains  a  year. 
At  p.  231,  we  meet  with  hii  account 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Shepherd,  which  is  very 
interesting ;  as  the  lady  appears  to  be 
a  person  of  no  common  understanding 
or  acquirements.  Some  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
tours  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  given,  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  ;  but  which  require  no  particu- 
lar observations.     He  at  length  pur- 
chases  an  estate  at  Milbrook,  Lanca- 
shire, where  he  receives  the  friendly 
and  interesting  visits  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Derby ;  and  has  two  Bud- 
hlst   Priests   committed  to  his   care, 
who  are  baptized  previous  to  their  re- 
turn  to  their   native   country;    and 
with  this  part  of  the  narrative,  which 
draws  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
volume,  we  are  obliged  to  terminate 
our   imperfect   abridgment ;    but  we 
cannot  close  the  volumes  without  feel- 
ings of  the  greatest  respect  to  a  most 
Gent.  Mag.  December,  1833. 
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exemplary,  learned,  pious^  and  con- 
scientious Clergyman. 

We  had  closed  our  observations  on 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke,  when  a  third 
volume  written  by  the  same  affectionate 
and  filial  hand  was  placed  under  our 
notice.    We  consider  it  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  whole,  which  arises 
from  the   greater    frequency  of   the 
epistolary    correspondence,    and    the 
more  engaging  manner  in  which  the 
personal  history  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  told. 
The  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  does  honour  to  both  parties, 
and  the  letter  of  the  illustrious  Duke, 
to  be  found  in  pp.  32  and  33,  is  a 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  sense 
and  the  goodness  of  his  principles. 
The  Duke's  creed  is,  "  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  follow  strictly  the  rules  and 
regulations  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct  in 
diis  worid,  we  may  present  ourselves 
(although  aware  of  our  own  unworthi- 
ness)  before  the  Divine  Throne  with  a 
confident  hope  of  forgiveness  from  the 
knowledge  we  acquire  therein  of  his 
<God's)   mercy  to  all  truly  penitent 
sinners."    We  agree  with  his  RoyiU 
Highness  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
above;  though  we  consider  them  to  be 
merely  the  wording  of  a  truism.     But 
as  the  religious  opinions  of  the  sons 
of  kings  are  not  often  heard  by  vulgar 
ears,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  con- 
tinuing the  princely  observations  on 
this  int^'esting  subject. 

«  Thus  far  I  boldly  state  what  I  thinic; 
but  I  do  n6%  venture  to  enter  upon,  or  to 
burthen  myself  with  what  are  commonlif 
detiffnated  ^u  4ogmaa,  and  which  in  my 
conscience  I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely,  are  human  inventions;  and 
not  exerted  (Qy?)  ^ot  purposes  or  from 
motives  of  Christian  cbatity.    I  am  there- 
fore determined  to  keep  my  mind  calm 
upon  such  topics,  and  to  remain  undis- 
turbed and  unbewildered  by  them.     I  am 
persuaded  that  their  adoption  is  not  ne* 
cessary  for  salvation.     Tliis  I  say,  wish- 
ki^  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  making 
tins  honest  declaration,  not  to  be  thought 
a  Freethinker,  which  imputation  I  would 
indi^antly  repel — ^nor  to  pass  for  a  per. 
son  indifferent  about  religion,  which  God 
kn&mi,  I  consider,  if,  ChHHkmlijf  I  mean, 
mostcharitahiif  observed,  to  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  mankind  in  general,  and  of  the 
t$tmosi  importance  to  my  own  contfbrt  and 
happinett  in  this  world,  at  wett  at  to  my 
hcpes  infltturUy^^ 

Whatever  we   may  think   of  tlie 
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Duke's  assertion  about  what  he  calls 
dogmas,  assuredly  this  letter  is  written 
in  a  manner,  and  with  a  feeling  ho- 
nourable to  the  illustrious  composer  of 
it  Although  Dr.  Clarke  belonged  to 
a  religious  sect  which  is  generally 
considered  strict  and  severe  in  their 
conduct,  and  more  than  commonly 
guarded  in  their  language,  he  could 
occasionally  relax  into  expressions 
which  all  who  knew  his  innocent  and 
blameless  feelings,  never  could  misin- 
terpret. He  writes  to  his  son,  whose 
too-close  application  to  study  the 
Doctor  considered  would  be  prejudicial 
to  his  health, 

"  By  such  means  you  will  shorten  your 
life ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  lad,  of  your  favourable  re- 
ception at  the  gate  of  heaven :  for  if  Peter 
watched  there,   when  you  knock  at  its 

Eortal,  he  might  say,  *  Why  who  are  you 
ere  at  this  time  ?  you  were  not  sent  for, 
and  need  not  have  come  hither  for  several 
years.*  And  it  will  be  well  for  you  if  he 
does  not  add,  <  Get  along  with  you'.** 

Dr.  Clarke's  visits,  and  his  establish- 
ment of  meetings  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
with  his  vivid  and  forcible  delineation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  almost  un- 
frequented regions,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole  work. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  vigour,  the 
activity,  the  zeal,  the  piety  of  this  ex- 
cellent man.  Some  notion  of  his  ex- 
ertions may  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  with  which  we 
must,  though  reluctantly,  conclude. 

**  A  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  my  fa- 
ther's diligence  (says  the  writer)  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  account.  From 
1784  to  1785  (i.  e.  in  one  year)  he  preached 
566  sermons,  independently  of  lectures ; 
and  from  1782  to  1808,  he  preached  no 
less  than  6615  sermons,  also  exclusive  of 
exhortations.  During  his  abode  in  Lon- 
don for  three  years,  commencing  1795, 
he  \valked  more  than  7000  miles,  merely 
on  joume}'s  to  preach  in  the  city.  He 
never  preached  the  same  sermon  iwlccy 
excepting  on  one  occasion,  and  at  my 
particular  request!  I  have  now  in  my 
possession  a  slip  of  paper,  about  three 
inches  long  by  one  wide,  and  this  contain- 
ed the  sole  list  of  memoranda  on  which 
he  preached  seven  occasional  sermons  in 
vinous  parts  of  the  country." 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  Aug. 
1832,  he  was  engaged  to  preach  at 
Bayswater,  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  expired  of  cholera,  suffering  little 
pain,  and  retaining  his  senses,  his  se- 


renity, and  his  resignation  to  tiie  lait. 
"  Mark  the  perfect  nuw,  and  bdhoI4 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  in 
peace/' 

TWner't  Awmud  Toiwr,fnir- 1834. 

RESPECTABLE  as  <ihe  appeaimnct 
of  this  year's  Yoiume  may  be,  there  is 
an  evident  falling  off  when  compared 
with  its  predecessor  of  1833.  Then 
it  appeared  in  a  gorgeous  ficper-roytfl 
apparel ;  now  it  has  dwindled  to 
the  form  and  size  of  its  competitors — 
the  humble  demy,  with  a  proportionate 
decline  of  price.  The  romantic  object^ 
of  the  river  Loire  were  the  subjects  of 
Turner's  pencil ;  now  the  common 
beaten  tracks  of  the  Seine  have  called 
forth  the  efforts  of  his  genius  ;  and  not 
even  the  prolific  pen  of  Leitch  Bitdiie 
can  give  interest  to  that  which  intrin- 
sically possesses  none,  or  novelty  to 
those  subjects  which  have  been  a 
thousand  times  told  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  From  the  embonchure 
of  the  Seine,  commencing  at  the  dirty 
town  of  Havre,  and  terminating  atthte 
populous  city  of  Rouen,  a  coarse  of 
about  fifty  miles,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  object  of  interest  which  has-  not 
been  fully  described,  althongh  Mr. 
Ritchie  opens  his  budget  of  literary 
adventure  with  a  piteous  lamentation 
for  that  man  "  who  had  never  sailed 
from  Southampton  to  Havre -de - 
Grace!"  We  should  rather  pity  the 
man,  with  time  and  money  to  devote 
to  foreign  exclusion,  who  wonld  ex^ 
pose  himself  to  the  fiitigaes  and  in- 
convenience of  such  a  joorney  for  so 
unprofitable  an  object. 

The  engravings  are  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, and  though  drawn  and  executed 
with  great  skill  and  taste,  many  of 
them  are  destitute  of  interest  sufficient 
to  have  called  into  action  so  mach 
elaborate  application  of  the  barin.  The 
views  of  Graville,  Qailleboeof,  Lille- 
bonne,  J  umeges,LaChaisedeGargantaa, 
&c.,  may  form  pretty  sabjects  for  Tur- 
ner's poetic  pencil;  tbut  being  the 
champagne  views  which  a  painter's 
imagination  may  readily  embody  on 
any  occasion,  though  they  may  form 
pretty  pictures  on  canvass,  are  not 
always  calculated  for  the  graphic  mi- 
nuteness of  copper  or  steel.  The  beet 
in  the  collection  is  the  view  of 
Havre,  engraved  by  Allen,  where  Hw 
artist,  b^  his  admirable  grouping  and 
perspective  effect,  has  made  die  aoit  of 
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his  subject.  The  rippling  truisparency 
of  the  water,  reflected  on  by  the  sun 
faintly  gleaming  through  the  fleecy 
clouds,  presents  a  charming  illusion. 
The  view  of  Rouen  cathedral  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate  piece  of  art;  but 
so  numerous  and  minute  are  the  ar- 
chitectural details,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  scale  to  which  the  artist  has 
been  confined  so  diminutive,  that  the 
effect  which  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
duced is  comparatively  lost.  There 
are  three  views  of  Rouen,  two  of  them 
engraved  by  Miller,  and  one  by  Bran- 
dard,  which,  as  associated  with  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  recollections, 
constitute  the  chief  interest  of  the 
volume. 


Book  of  Beauty.     By  the  Countem  qf 
Blessington. 

The  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  the  first  vo- 
lume of  which  was  ushered  into  the 
world  under  theliterary  auspices  of  Miss 
Landon,  like  its  rival,  the  "Keepsake," 
has  now  assumed  a  purely  aristocratic 
air ;  lords  and  ladies,  and  titled  lite- 
rates, with  the  Countess  of  Blessings 
ton  as  lady  patroness,  being  the  chief 
contributors.  My  Lord  Castlereagh 
has  favoured  us  with  a  tale  replete 
with  love,  desperation,  and  madness, 
intended  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
sweetly  engraved  portrait  of  '  Marga- 
ret Carnagie,'  which  might  have  been 
any  other  Margaret  that  the  whim  of 
the  artist  thought  proper.  Viscount 
Morpeth  has  given  us  some  pleasing 
stanzas  **  to  a  Jasmine  tree  in  the 
court  of  Nawarth  Castle,"  which  are 
not  unworthy  of  his  lordship's  poetic 
taste : 

My  slight  and  slender  jasmine  tree. 

That  bloomest  on  my  border  tower; 
Thou  art  more  dearly  loved  by  me. 

Than  all  the  wreaths  of  fairy  bower. 
I  ask  not,  while  I  near  thee  dwell, 

Arabia's  spice,  or  Syria's  rose; 
Thy  light  festoons  more  freshly  smell. 

Thy  virgin  white  more  iresmy  glows. 

My  wild  and  winsome  jasmine  tree. 

That  elimbest  up  the  dark  grey  wall; 
Thy  tiny  flowxets  aeem  in  glee, 

Like  silver  spray- drops  down  to  fall : 
Say,  did  they  from  their  leaves  thus  peep. 

When  maii'd  moss-troopers  rode  the  hill ; 
When  helmed  warders  paced  the  keep, 

And  bugles  blew  for  Belted  Will? 

My  free  and  feathery  jasmine  tree. 
Within  the  fragrance  of  thy  breath; 

Yon  dungeon  grated  to  its  key. 
And  the  chain*d  captive  pined  for  death. 


On  liorder  fray,  on  feudal  crime, 
I  dream  not,  while  I  gaze  on  thee ; 

The  chieftains  of  that  stem  eld  time,    . 
Could  ne*er  have  loved  a  jasmine  tree. 

Lady  E.  S.  Wortley  has  contributed 
some  poetic  effusions,  which  accompany 
the  full-length  portrait  of  the  young 
lady  Clementina  Villiers,  painted  by 
Chalon,  and  sweetly  engraved  by 
Ryall.  There  are  two  pieces  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  £.  Lytton  Bulwer,  the  one 
in  prose,  the  other  in  verse.  The  for- 
mer is  a  tale  of  great  interest,  illustra- 
tive of  the  portrait  of  '  Louisa,'  ex- 
quisitely engraved  by  Cook,  from  a 
painting  by  Boxall.  But  the  supreme 
genius  of  the  whole  is  the  noble  and 
accomplished  editress,  the  Countess  of 
Blesdington,  whose  graceful  and  highly 
wrought  portrait,  in  three  quarters' 
length,  drawn  by  Parris,  and  engraved 
by  Thomson,  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
the  volume.  In  contributions  her 
ladyship  has  been  extremely  active, 
having  produced  no  less  than  ten 
pieces,  in  prose  and  verse ;  the  for- 
mer are  of  an  imaginative  character, 
and  though  pleasingly  told  are  gene-^ 
rally  of  too  melancholy  a  termination. 
The  following  gloomy  stanzas,  the 
production  of  her  Ladyship,  close  tb6 
volume. 

What  art  thou.  Life? 
A  weary  strife  / 

Of  pain,  care,  and  somow— 
Long  hours  of  grief. 
And  joys — how  brief! 
That  vanish  the  morrow. 

Death,  what  art  thou. 
To  whom  all  bow. 

From  sceptred  king  to  slave? 
The  last,  best  £riend. 
Our  cares  to  end, 


When  all  have  fled. 
Thou  giv*st  a  bed. 

Wherein  we  calmly  sleep; 
^  The  wounds  all  heal*d, 
'  The  dim  eyes  «eal*d. 

Tint  loDg  did  wake  and  weep. 

Hood's  Comie  Annual. 
HOOD  is  as  comic  as  ever,  and 
though  late  in  the  field,  he  is  still 
the  foremost  in  drollery  and  fun. 
Many  bf  his  graphic  designs  are  full 
of  point,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
risible  muscles  of  his  admirers ;  but 
without  the  aid  of  the  vignettes,  mere 
descriptiQA  would  be  fruiUess. 
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Le  richezze  dc*  regni  tono  tromhCj  che  chiO' 
rnano  aUa  preda  ivicini, — Boccauni. 

The  fdtn\  charms 

Of  wealth,  without  arms, 

Hai&e  marauders  iu  swarms. 

TO  be  reputed  rich  as  Croesus 
Sets  half  the  world  agog  to  fleece  us ; 
*Tis  like  valerian  to  a  cat, 
Or  oil  of  rhodium  to  a  rat. 
Dolts  who  like  pebbles  scatter  wealth 
Cry  roast-meat  to  fraud,  force  and  stealth : 
The  pomp  and  luxury  of  a  nation, 
Make  to  ner  neighbours  proclamation, 
Louder  than  kettle-drum  or  clarion, 
««  Come,  wolf  and  blood-hound,  to  your 

carrion." 
The  wise  confide  not  in  parade. 
But  in  a  good  Toledo  blade ; 
And  empire  by  the  tenure  hold 
Of  skill  and  ^our,  not  of  gold. 

Wealth  is  the  dropsy  of  a  state, 
The  diagnostic  of  her  fate. 
Danger  and  penury  bid  us  earn 
Ere  we  enjoy;  so  from  their  stem 
Control  we  public  virtue  learn. 
Let  fortune  smile,  and  in  a  trice 
We  hug  hypocrisy  and  vice. 
Riches  breed  selfishness ;  and  then 
Our  heroes  sink  to  less  than  men : 
One  for  autocracy  will  squabble. 
Another  wrangle  for  the  rabble ; 
But  whether  is  the  greater  rogue. 
The  sycophant  or  demagogue. 
Were  somewhat  puzzling  to  unfold ; 
For  both  alike  are  bought  and  sold : 
Corruption  spreads,  misrule  increases, 
And  constitutions  fall  to  pieces. 

A  kingdom  that  holds  out  no  lure 
May  dwell  in  poverty  secure. 
Or  Lacedemon-like  environ 
Her  bounds  with  palisade  of  iron : 
Or  say  abundance  and  success 
Should  gradually  her  courage  bless, 
She  temperately  may  taste  of  pleasure,  '^ 
Traffic,  arts,  sciences,  and  treasure,         > 
If  ways  and  means  she  rightlv  measure,  j 
Grow  affluent,  yet  by  good  adviser 
Grow,  pari  passu,  wise  and  wiser. 
Administer  revenues  well. 
Extortion  and  deceit  repel, 
Keep  a  sound  heart  and  judgment  clear^ 
A  hand  for  battle-axe  and  spear. 
And  cherish,  in  her  palmy  prime. 
Old  worth  and  patriotism  sublime; 
For  silver  need  not  soften  steel. 
Nor  need  we  choke  upon  a  mead. 
Tyre  was  an  Amazonian  dame 
Expert  in  warfare's  boisterous  game : 
She  loved  to  see  how  profit  grew, 
But  also  how  to  guard  it  knew ; 
And  well-nigh  turned  great  Alexander 
Adrift,  a  poor  defeated  gander. 
Her  bantling,  Carthage,  was  a  foeman 
That  disconcerted  the  proud  Roman : 


Nothing  would  senre  the  torn  but  ruin; 
They  fought,  as  mastiff  iSshU  with  Bruin* 
So  mercilessly,  and  so  well. 
One  was  not  safe  till  t*otber  fell. 

God  makes,  man  mars;  abuse  turns  good 
To  bad,  to  poison  changes  food. 
Taints  with  disease  the  soundest  bealtb» 
And  dissipates  a  monarch's  wealth. 
Use  then,  but  not  abuse,  wbat  heaven 
In  free  munificence  hath  given ; 
This  is  the  talisman  and  charm 
To  soften  grief,  to  ward  off  harm. 
And  even  prosperity  disami. 

G.  H. 


THE  WOLD. 
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HOW  pleasant,  ere  the  year  decline 

In  darkness,  rain,  and  cold  ; 
To  meditate  on  themes  divine 

Where  twilight  veils  the  wold. 

The  day*s  commotion  sinks  to  rest. 

By  sober  thought  controlled. 
And  rapture  kindles  in  the  breast 

While  musing  on  the  wold. 

Crowds,  business,  bustle,  suit  the  youngs 

But  solitude  the  old. 
When  folly's  curfew-bell  is  rung 

At  evening  on  the  wold. 

The  knowledge  of  ourselves  and 
Can  ne'er  be  bought  nor  sold; 

But  is  by  contemplation  eiven 

To  pilgrims  on  the  wold.  * 

What  use  in  surfeiting  the  mind 

With  luxury,  pomp,  or  gold? 
In  self-communion  peace  we  find. 

And  wisdom  on  the  wcdd. 

For  indolence  are  shady  bower§^ 

Adventure  for  the  bold ; 
For  me,  the  sweetly-solemn  hours 

Of  quiet  on  the  wold. 

Bethink  thee.  Indolence,  beware; 

A  wolf  is  in  the  fold  $ 
But  Happiness  and  Safety  share 

With  Innocence  the  wold. 

Adventurers  walk,  and  ride,  and  sail. 

All  nations  to  behold : 
But  shun  the  thunder  and  the  hail 

At  last,  and  love  the  wold 

The  day  is  long  enough  to  moil. 

Examine,  judge,  and  scold; 
Let  evening  respite  us  from  coi]. 

And  soothe  us  on  the  wdd. 

O  never,  for  Potosi's  wealth. 

Or  Indies  ten  times  told. 
Forego  the  purity  and  health 

That  breathe  upon  the  wold* 

Serenely,  softljr  have  my  days, 
Though  not  in  splendor,  rolled: 

Be  vocal  now  to  pniyer  and  pndiei 
Ye  echoes  of  the  wold*  C.  H 
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FRANCE. 

The  session  of  the  two  Chambers  was 
opened  on  the  23rd  of  December,  by  Louis 
Philippe  in  person.  His  speech  com- 
menced by  stating  that  the  tranquillity  of 
France  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the 
last  session.  '^  Throughout  the  country  in- 
dustry  and  labour  meet  with  their  reward. 
The  population,  occupied  and  peaceful, 
feels  assured  of  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions, of  my  fidelity  in  watching  over 
them ;  and  the  public  security  is  the  pledge 
of  national  prosperity."  The  speech  pro- 
ceeds to  allude  to  the  new  law  of  customs, 
which  it  hopes  <<will  reconcile  the  pro- 
tection due  to  industry  with  those  princi- 
ples of  prudent  freedom  which  enlightened 
governments  are  disposed  to  admit.**  His 
Majesty  announces  an  amelioration  in  the 
state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  various  projects  of  law  for  general 
improvement,  lie  states  that  the  oisposi- 
tions  of  foreign  powers  towards  France 
promise  the  preservation  of  general  peace. 
The  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spam  are 
briefly  alluded  to,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  latter  country  an- 
ticipated;— at  all  events,  it  is  remarked, 
the  French  frontier  is  protected  by  the 
corps  of  obseiTadon.  A  strong  hope  is 
declared,  that  France,  **  continuing  to  be 
intimately  united  with  Great  Britain,**  a 
settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  Belgium  will 
be  effected  without  any  interruption  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  state  of 
Turkey  is  biiefly  refeiTed  to,  and  an  as- 
surance is  given  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  watch  over  the  pre*. 
nervation  of  peace  in  that  country.— The 
King  of  the  French  is  stated  to  have  been 
well  received  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber, 
and  cordially  greeted  by  the  members  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  trial  of  the  twenty-seven  persons 
accused  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  after 
thirteen  days  of  very  disorderly  proceed- 
ings, was  concluded  on  Sunday,  Dec.  22. 
The  President  summed  up  a^nst  the  ac- 
cused ;  but  the  jury,  after  debberating  two 
hours,  acquittea  them  alL  The  Attorney- 
General  then  made  a  charge  against  three 
of  the  prisoners*  counsel,  for  having  used 
intemperate  language  towards  himself; 
und  the  Court,  in  consec^uence,  condemned 
M.  Dupont  to  suspension  from  his  func- 
tions as  advocate  for  twelve,  and  MM. 
Perrad  and  Michael  to  a  siuular  penalty 
for  six  months. 

The  MonUeur  has  published,  in  its  of- 
ficial columns, -a  document  addressed  to 


the  King  by  Marshal  Soult,  Minister  of 
War,  on  the  administration  of  military 
justice  during  the  year  1832.  In  that 
year,  the  army  consisted  of  388,4M)2  men, 
of  which  number  6,858  men  were  tried  for 
various  offences,  which  gives  an  average  of 
1  in  70 ;  75  natives  of  Africa  were  also 
guilty  of  crimes  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  councils  of  war,  making  the  total  num« 
ber  of  delinquents  6,933.  The  sentences 
were — to  death,  106;  to  hard  labour,  395; 
to  solitary  confinement,  132 ;  to  be  ironed, 
308;  to  the  public  works,  1,152;  to  be 
imprisoned  for  different  poiods,  2^562; 
the  total  number  condemned  being  4^655, 
and  acquitted  2,264*. 

AUS8IA. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal  contains 
a  Ukase  of  the  Emperor,  dated  4th  Dec., 
which  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  cheek  the  progress  or  edu- 
cation. It  decrees  that  henceforth  no  new 
private  schools  shall  be  established  either 
at  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  until  thm 
want  of  them  is  fulbr  proved,  nor  in  any 
other  of  the  towns  of  Russia,  where  there 
are  government  scholastic  establishments, 
unless  the  necessity  is  ascertained.  All 
persons  applying  to  open  such  new  privnte 
schools  must  be  native  or  naturatised  Rus- 
sian suhrjeets,  remaining  also  Uable  to  all 
the  previous  regulations  as  to  such  insti- 
tutions. The  Minister  of  Public  Isstrue- 
tioa  ii  enjoined  to  ezerdae  the  strictest 
vigilance  over  aU  private  schools,  and  to 
make  reports  thereon  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Emperor. 

folamel 

According  to  a  statistical  account  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  for  the  year  1838; 
the  population  then  consisted  of  3,914,666 
souls;  of  which  1,93S;390  were  nalen, 
and  1,961,275  females;— 4i,296,51 3  were 
Catholics;  106,966  of  the  Greek  Church; 
177,806  Lutherans;  3,815  of  the  Reform- 
ed Chureh;  384^037  Jews;  and  5,568  of 
various  other  religious  opinions.— Warsaw 
contained  124,868  inhabitants,  being  6^613 
less  than  in  1827. 

EOYFT. 

The  MoniUur  E§nfptien  coajtains  a  sta- 
tistical article  on  Alexandria,  firom  whic)i 
it  spears  that  the  popubtion  of  the  city 
amounts  to  between  36,000  and  40,000  io- 
dividuals,  of  whom  3^000  are  En^isb, 
Maltese*  and  lonians,  300  FtencJE,  40 
Germans,  30  Italians,  10  Swiss,  10  AU 
gerines,  SX)  natives  of  Lewit^  400  Greeks 
500  Tuscans,  296  Austrians,  150  Neapoli- 
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tans,  70  Sardinians,  and  60  Spaniards — 
in  all  4,896  foreigners. 

CANADA. 

According  to  tbe  last  report  of  the 
Canada  Company,  published  on  the  30th 
of  December,  the  sales  of  land  made  by  the 
Company's  agents  in  Canada,  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  23rd  of  November  last,  were 
as  follow : — In  the  crown  reserves  48,275 
acres,  at  an  average  of  \2s.  1 1^^.  per  acre ; 
and  in  the  Huron  tract  27,509  acres,  at  an 
average  of  7i.  6d,  per  acre.  The  vdue  of 
the  luid  exhibited  a  marked  improvement, 
the  average  of  last  year's  sales  have  been 
lis,  3d.  per  acre,  while  this  year  it  was 
12«.  ll^d.  His  Majesty's  Government 
had  last  year  ordered  the  laying  out  of 
seven  new  townships  on  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  Huron,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  local  government  would  next  year 
settle  the  land  north  of  Huron.  The 
Company  had  directed  a  steam-boat  to  be 
built  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  This 
would  facilitate  emigration,  and  improve 
the  value  of  the  land. 

INDIA. 

Travelling  to  India  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  has  long  been  a  favourite  topic  of 
speculation  ;  and  it  now  appears  likely  to 
be  realized  by  a  joint-stock  company,  who 
intend  to  form  a  railway  over  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Waghorn,  who,  it  appears,  is  a  man 
of  great  talent  and  indefatigable  industry, 
has  arrived  at  Bombay  vid  Alexandria, 
and  has  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt  to  build  a  halting  place  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez,  and,  if  necessary, 
at  his  own  charge  to  construct  the  rail- 
road between  those  points.  The  course 
Mr.  Waghorn  proposes  is,  that  steam, 
vessels  should  carry  the  mails,  and  passen- 
gers of  course,  from  FfJmouth  to  Malta; 
that  other  steam-vessels  should  convey 
them  from  Malta  to  Alexandria;  while 
another  company,  in  India,  should  provide 
vessels  to  run  from  Bombay  to  carry  the 
mails  to  Suez,  and  wait  their  return ;  the 
bags  and  passengers  being  conveyed  from 
Cairo  to  Suez  by  the  projected  rail-road. 
He  intends  that  a  postage  of  five  shillings 
upon  each  letter  should  be  received  by  the 
post-offices  of  England  and  India,  who,  in 
return,  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  the  Company  for  conveying  the  bags, 
which,  with  the  passage-money  of  travel, 
lers  and  the  freight  of  cargoes  of  light 
goods,  would  amply  repay  the  projectors — 
the  companies,  on  their  part,  undertaking 
to  pay  the  dues  and  duties  claimed  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.  To  start  this  under- 
taking Mr.  Waghorn  calculates  24,000/. 
only  to  be  necessary,  and  of  that  12,500/. 
is  ahready  subscribed.  The  patronage  of 
this  active  and  most  energetic  advance  in 
communication,  personally  or  by  letter, 
with  some  of  our  remote  possession^  is 


solely  attributable  to  tbe  eneiKf  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  Bight  Hon.  ChailM  Grant, 
who  has  exerted  himself  most  landftbly  in 
the  promotion  of  the  undertakings  uid  in 
fixing  upon  the  different  ports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

UNITED  8TAT£S. 

On  the  3d  of  December  the  House  of 
Representatives  assembled,  and  after  die 
usual  preliminaries,  the  President  Jack"* 
son  delivered  his  message.  It  is  a  doca« 
ment  of  great  length,  and  embnces  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  topics  connected  with  the 
foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  the 
United  States.  The  message  begins  by 
congratulating  the  Legislature  on  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  Union  in  all  its  de- 
partments. "  Peace  (says  the  President) 
reigns  within  our  borders — abundance 
cro^vns  the  labours  of  our  fields— com- 
merce and  domestic  industry  flourish  and 
increase — and  individual  happiness  re- 
wards the  private  virtue  and  enterprise  of 
our  citizens.**  In  adverting  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Union,  the  message  de- 
scribes them  as  "  the  continuance  of 
friendship  with  all  nations."  Speaking  of 
its  particular  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
it  describes  the  question  of  their  nortb- 
eastem  boundaries  as  still  unsettled.  It 
mentions  with  a  becoming  warmth  of  ex- 
pression the  assent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  a  proposal  for  the  erection  of 
light-houses  in  the  Bahamas,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  those  constructed  bv  tbe 
United  States  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  will  contribute  essen- 
tially to  the  safety  of  navi^tion  in  that  sea. 
The  allusion  to  France  is  also  friendly 
and  pacific,  but  somewhat  tinctured  with 
complaint  The  convention  of  July,  1831, 
by  which  that  Government  stipulated  to 
pay  her  debt  to  America  in  six  annual  in- 
stalments, beginning  with  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1833,  had  not  been  yet  fulfilled. 
The  next  power  alluded  to  is  Russia, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Com- 
merce concluded  with  that  country  on  the 
6th  of  December  last,  is  stated  to  have 
been  already  attended  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable effects.  Spain  is  next  alluded 
to,  and  some  commercial  arrangements, 
not  yet  completed,  are  noticed  as  being 
in  progress  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 
The  debt  of  Portugal,  incurred  by  the 
illegal  capture  of  American  property  in 
the  blockade  of  Terceira,  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  postponed  for  two  years 
longer,  with  interest,  in  conseouence  of 
the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Treasury, 
resulting  from  the  civil  war.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Denmark  has  paid  her  last 
instalment — that  the  ratifications  of  the 
Convention  with  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  have  ,been  exchanged,  and  that  • 
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Treaty  of  Commerce  has  been  concluded 
with  Belgium,  though  the  ratifications 
are  not  yet  perfected,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
cult negociations  in  which  that  Power  has 
been  so  long  engaged.  After  alluding  to 
the  more  settled  condition  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  American  continent,  and  to 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  those 
States  and  the  Northern  Union,  the 
speech  proceeds  to  recommend  a  revision 
of  the  Consular  system,  as  important  to 
the  interest  and  character  of  the  country. 

The  next  topic  introduced  is  that  of 
the  finances,  the  flourishing  state  of  which 
is  thus  detailed  by  the  President: — "  The 
receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year 
will  amount  to  more  than  32,000,000  of 
dollars.  The  revenue  derived  from  Cus- 
toms will,  it  is  believed,  be  more  than 
28,000,000,  and  the  public,  lands  will 
yield  about  3,000.000.  The  expenditure 
within  the  year,  for  all  objects,  including 
2,572,240  dollars,  99  cts.,  on  account  of 
the  public  debt,  will  not  amount  to 
25,000,000;  and  a  large  balance  will  re- 
main in  the  Treasury,  after  satisfying  all 
the  appropriations  chargeable  to  the  re- 
venue for  the  present  year.  The  mea^ 
sures  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  probably  enable  him  to  pay  off, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  re- 
sidue of  the  exchanged  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cent.  Stock,  redeemable  on  the  1st 
of  January  next.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
included  in  the  estimated  expenditure  of 
this  year,  and  forms  part  of  the  sum  above 
stated  to  have  been  paid  on  account  of 
the  public  debt.  The  payment  of  this 
Stock  will  reduce  the  wnole  debt  of  the 
United  States,  funded  and  unfunded,  to 
the  sum  of  4,760,082  dol.  8  cts.** 

The  speech  concludes  by  r^ommend- 
ing  the  strictest  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  dwells 
with  great  force  and  spirit  on  that  strong 
measure  of  the  Administration,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Government  deposits  from 
the  Bank.  The  President  upholds  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  this  proceed- 
ing, which  he  justifies  by  referring  to  the 
unconstitutional  conduct  of  the  Bank  in 


endeavoariDg  to  influence  the  election  of 
public  officers  by  the  misapplication  of 
Its  funds. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

On  the  19th  of  October  a  disturbance, 
formidable  in  its  nature,  though  springing 
from  trifling  causes,  occurred  at  Buenos- 
Ayres,  which  placed  the  Government  in 
jeopardy.  This  was  occasioned  by  some 
severe,  and  it  would  appear  from  all  ac- 
counts, very  necessary  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Ministers  in  re- 
spect of  the  Press.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding, the  newspapers  of  Buenos  Ayres 
are  described  by  the  British  Packet  as 
having  teemed  with  libels,  not  merely 
upon  the  members  and  connections  of  the 
Government,  but  upon  private  character 
under  its  most  sensitive  form.  The  Go- 
vernment saw  the  necessity,  and  were  so- 
licited to  put  a  stop  to  these  indecencies. 
An  interview  therefore  took  place  be- 
tween the  Minister  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  Journals  generally,  at  which  the  latter 
were  required  to  sign  an  undertaking  that 
they  would  abstain  from  such  attacks 
upon  prviate  character  in  future.  Some 
of  the  Journals  subscribed  to  these  con- 
ditions, but  others  protested  against  them. 
The  Government  therefore  dedared  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  suspended  for  fifteen 
days,  and  directed  some  papers,  by  name, 
to  be  prosecuted.  The  populace  rose 
against  this  decree ;  a  collision  took  place 
with  the  troops,  and  some  lives  were  lost. 
The  forces  of  the  Republic  had  several 
skirmishes  with  the  insurgents,  but  none 
of  them  decisive;  and  negociation  was 
entered  into  with  General  Pinedo,  who 
agreed  not  to  stop  the  trade  to  the  dty; 
but  demanded  a  complete  guarantee  of 
the  right  of  petition.  Buenos  Ayres  was 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement  in  conse- 
quence of  these  proceedings. 

The  Bogota  Papers  inform  us  that 
seventeen  of  the  conspirators  of  the  23d 
of  July  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that 
the  remaining  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  terms  of  imprisonment  of  from  eight 
to  ten  years. 


DOMESTIC    OCCURRENCES. 


The  Agricultural  Allotment  tyttem^  so 
laudably  pursued  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  has  been  productive  of  the 
happiest  consequences.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Wells  alone  his  Lordship  has  let  out 
100  acres  in  allotments.  Also  his  Lord- 
ship has  let  out  50  acres  in  the  same  way 
on  Mendip-hill,  to  50  other  tenants,  and 
also  several  acres  in  the  parish  of  Ban- 
well.  Some  of  the  humble  tenants  oc- 
cupy twenty,  some  40,  and  others  80  poles, 
according  to  the  number  in  family.     The 


rent  of  the  land  in  Wells  is  12*.  6rf.  per 
quarter,  or  2/.  10*.  per  acre,  free  of  all 
tithes,  taxes,  &c ;  the  rent  of  that  on 
Mendip  is  21,  8*.  per  acre ;  and  that  at 
Banwell  is  allotted  at  the  farmers'  rent. 
In  Wells  and  Banwell,  the  benevolent 
plan  adopted  by  the  Bishop  has  effec- 
tually relieved  from  pauperism  and  wretch- 
edness, and  raised  to  independence  and 
comfort,  upwards  of  3,000  English  sub- 
jects; and  he  has  not  only  raised  the 
heads  of  the  families  from  the  deepest 
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distress,  but  enabled  them  to  keep  their 
children  from  idleness,  and  to  bring  them 
up  to  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  by 
which  they  may  be  made  active  and  useful 
members  of  society.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Labourers* 
Friend  Society,  held  at  Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly,  Major- Gen.  Jolly  in  the  chair, 
the  Society's  agent,  Mr.  G.  W.  Perry,  re- 
ported that  he  had  made  a  six  months' 
journey  through  the  diiFerent  counties, 
and  at  every  meeting  which  yrtia  convened 
to  take  the  iJlotment  system  into  consi- 
deration, the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
played in  favour  of  it  Forty-eight  Cler- 
gymen, several  Noblemen,  and  Members 
of  Parliament,  had  promised  their  sup- 
port. Under  all  circumstances,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  by  this  time  next  year  nearly 
6,000  acres  of  land  would  be  in  possession 
of  the  poor,  and  2,000  families  would 
have  employment  on  them. 

In  every  district  in  which  the  Cottage 
AUotmentplan  has  been  adopted,  it  proves 
eminently  successful;  the  labourers  are 
punctual  in  their  payments,  and  every 
day's  experience  increases  the  conviction 
of  the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  system. 
Several  gratifying  instances  are  recorded, 
clearly  proving  that  wherever  it  has  been 
well  and  feirly  tried,  it  has  done  great  and 
good  senpice— first,  to  the  poor  occupiers; 
secondly,  to  the  parish,  by  curtailing  and 
not  unfrequently  abolishing,  that  most 
unsatisfactory  and  degrading  system  of 
parochial  fdlowance,  oalled  head-money; 
thirdly,  to  the  landlord,  who  receives  as 
much  rent  for  his  land  from  the  cottager 
as  from  any  farmer  in  the  parish;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  community  at  large. 

In  Holsworthy,  Devonshire;  at  Ba- 
singstoke ;  at  Coleme,  near  Bath ;  at  Broad 
Somerford,  Wilts ;  at  Crondall,  Hants ; 
at  Gridlington;  on  Lord  Brownlow's  es- 
tates, in  Lincolnshire;  at  Long  Newnton, 
Wilts;  on  the  Manor  of  Epworth,  Isle 
of  Axholme,  Lincolnshire;  at  Malmes- 
bury;  at  Kington  St  Michael's,  Wilts; 
at  Dauncey,  Wilts;  at  Boxley  Hill,  Kent; 
at  Snettisham,  Norfolk ;  and  at  Lindfield, 
Sussex— the  land  allottment  system  has 
been  most  successful. 


LONDON  AND  ITS   VICINITY. 

Dec,  15.  The  church  of  the  united 
parish  of  St  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr 
and  St  Nicholas  Aeons,  was  re-opcned 
by  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Sir  Christ  Wren,  immediately  after  the 
great  fire  of  London ;  and  it  has  been  un- 
der  repair  for  more  than  a  year,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Etty, 
and  T.  CoUinson.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
pairs, with  the  addition  of  a  new  organ  Tby 
Bishop],  cost  rather  more  than  2,000/., 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  defrayed 


out  of  the  parish  funds.  The  commmiiofi 
table  is  adorned  with  two  fiiiely.-paifited 
figures  of  Moses  and  AaroDy  the  wofk  of 
W.  Etty,  R.A. 

I>ec.  16.  The  Commissionerarapointad 
to  inquire  into  the  affiiirs  of  Municipal 
Corporations  commenced  their  sittingB  in 
Guildhall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaudng 
information  relative  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  The  Commisdonen 
were  John  Blackburn,  esq.,  Sir  Francia 
Palgrave,  Mr.  T.  F.  ElUs,  and  John 
Drinkwater,  esq.  After  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave had  read  the  commission,  Mr.  De- 
puty Wood  was  examined  as  to  the  titles 
of  the  Corporation,  as  officers,  &c.  The 
inquiry  has  since  been  carried  on,  and  the 
Corporation  have  afforded  every  fiunlity 
to  the  Commissioners  during  its  progreaa. 

At  the  very  moment  when  an  oatciy 
for  the  vote  by  ballot  has  been  raised  bj 
a  certain  class  of  reformers,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  Common 
Council  of  London,  where  that  secret, 
and  we  must  add,  un-English  mode  of 
voting  had  long  obtained,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abolish  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
scandalous  jobbing  and  corruption  to 
which  it  afforded  a  convenient  cover. 

Dec,  23  After  several  days'  faearini^  an 
important  case,  as  affects  rdigious  trusta, 
was   decided  in  the  Vice   Chnncellor*a 
Court.    The  object  of  it  was  to  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  members  of 
a  Unitarian  chapel,  certain  funds  known 
by  the  name  of  Dame  Sanh  Hewleyla 
charity,  and  left  for  the  purpose  of  inctd- 
cating  Trinitarian  doctrines.   St.  Savioop- 
gate  chapel,  to  which  the  funds  belong,  ia 
now  in  the  possession  of  Unitarians,  and 
it  was  contended  by  Counsel  that  the  doc^ 
trines  promulgated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Well. 
beloved,  the  minister,  were  in  oppoaition 
to  those  entertained  by  the  founder.    Mr. 
Pepys,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  aigoed 
that  Lady  Hewley,  at  the  time  she  made 
the  gift,  in'as  fully  aware  that  some  of  the 
**  Presbyterians,"  to  which  sect  sl^  b^ 
longed,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj, 
and  that  it  was  denied  by  oUiers.    He  did 
not  deny  that  Lady  Hewley  was  a  Trini- 
tarian, but  he  had  the  means  of  proving 
that  she  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of 
the   Trinitarian  doctrine.      The    Yice- 
Chancellor,  after  having  referred  to  die 
wills  of  Sir  John  and  L^dy  Hewley,  said 
that  it  was  quite  clear,  from  the  oontenta 
of  those  instruments,  that  both  Sir  John 
and  Lady   Hewley  were  persons    whb 
firmly  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
It  was  evident  from  this,  that  when  Lady 
Hewley  used  the  terms  *<  godly  preachers 
of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel**  in  the  deed, 
that  she  intended  that  the  bounty  of  her 
charity  should  be  only  enjojred  by  persona 
who  believed  in   the  divinity  of  Ghriat^ 
and  that  she  would  have  shrunk  wiu 
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horror  at  the  thought  that  the  fruits  of  their  moorings,  and  extensiTe  damage  was 
her  charity  should  be  given  for  the  suste-  done,    particnlarly  among   the    colliers, 
nance  of  persons  who  held  religious  opi-  many  of  which  sank:  every  thing  floating 
nions  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Divi*  on  the  Thames  became  penfectlv  unma- 
nity  of  Christ.     His  Honour  then  refer-  nageable.     The  spray  rose  so  high,  that  it 
red  to  one  of  the  books  of  the  Unitarians,  dashed  over  the  ships  at  anchor,  and  in 
published  by  their  society  at  Manchester,  many  cases  washed  every  thing  off  the 
and  which  they  called  a  new  version  of  decks.     The  watermen  suffered  much  by 
the  Scriptures.    It  appeared  to  him,  from  the  loss  of  their  boats,  not  less  than  100 
the  way  in  which  many  parts  of  the  Scrip-  being  blown  over  or  broken  to  pieces 
tures  were  given  in  the  book,  that  it  was  while  the  storm  was  at  its  height;  and  a 
compiled  in  order  to  mislead  ignorant  per-  skiff,  in  Limehouse-reach,  containing  three 
sons  who  might  read  it.     His  Honour  persons,  who  were  lying  crouched  in  the 
said  that  no  person,  having  the  slightest  bottom,  was  lifted  out  of  the  water,  turned 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  text,  could  have  over,  and  instantly  disappeared^  when  they 
so  falsely  and  erroneously  translated  many  all  perished, 
passages  in  this  new  version  of  the  Scrip-  British  museuic 
tures  as  they  called  it    For  an  illustration         The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  issued 
of  this  his  Honour  referred  to  the  first  an  order  to  the  distributors  of  stamps,  re- 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  quiring  that^  after  the  expiration  of  two 
comparing  the  Greek  text  with  the  trans-  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  the 
iationinthis  book,  said  that  it  appeared  files  of  all  newspapers  deposited  with  them 
to  him  from  these  passages  that  they  did  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  British  Mu- 
not  mean  to  give  a  new  and  improved  seum ;  and  their  lordships,  at  the  same 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  fetter  time,  direct  that  particular  attention  shall 
down  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  sub-  be  paid  to  keeping  the  series  complete. 
stitute  a  creed  instead  of  a  translation.  ■     ^ 
He  had  looked  at  this  book  in  many  parts^  " 
and  a  more  arbitrary,  sillv,  and ficdse  trans-         THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 
latjon  of  the  Scriptures  be  had  never  met                          j^  ^ 
with.     No  persons  holding  such  opinions         ,>     «      a           j  i.     u    i 
as  the  pubUshers  and  subscribers  to  this  ^  ^^'^  iif^^T  i^'®^!?.     .  1 .5?T 
book,  could  be  considered  to  be  the  per-  ^"^e,  l^  Mr.  Poole,  <»Ued  ^  Soldier's 
sons  whom  Lady  Hewley,  in  giving  this  CourUhtp,  was  produced.     There  was  a 
charity,  designated   as  «'  godly  preachers  ^  ^^  of  humour  in  the  incidents  and 
of  Christ's  holy  Gospel."    He  was,  there-  dialogue,  and  on  the  whole  the  piece  was 
fore,  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  ^^^^  received, 
and  the  other  defendants,  holding  such        .^^-  ^     The  usual  Christmas  panto- 
opinions  as  they  did,  were  not  objects  of  ^^^  T^  superseded  by  a  grand  melo- 
Lady  Hewley's  charity,  and  the   Court  dramatic  spectacle,  of  which  the  S^ 
could  not  aUoW,  therefore,  the  charity  any  ChatnpUms  of  ChHttendom  were  the  chief 
longer  to  be  administered  by  persons  who  characters,  and  the  renowned  St.  Geoiige 
<ienied  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  *?®  pnncipal  hero.     The  scenery  was  of 
doctrine  of  original  sin.     There  should,  *^e  most  gorgeous  descnption,  particularly 
therefore,  be  a  decree  to  remove  Mr.  the  moving  p^orwna  of  Egyptian  scenery, 
Wellbeloved  and  the  trustees  from  the  P^pted  by  Stanfield.     Ihe  processions 
future  administration  of  this  fund  ;  ^  the  ^^  dresses  were  also  of  the  same  charac 
costs  of  the  parties  to  be  paid  out  of  the  ^I'  ^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^®J^«  the  chief  attractions 
funds.           <-                   r  ^f  ^Y^Q  piece,  the  plot  and  dialogue  being 

The  foUowing  is  an  account  of  the  ^^^  indifferent, 
liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  Eng-  ' 

land,  on  the  average  of  the  quarter  ending  Covent  GardeK*  . 

the  31st  of  December,  1833:-^  Nov.  26.    A  farce,  called  Scan,  Mag^ 

Liabilities,  full  of  broad  humour,  was  produced  with 

Circulation ^^18,216,000  complete  success. 

Deposits 13,101,000  Nov.  26.     The  Christmas  pantomime 

'  was  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Doff, 

i^31. 31 7,000  dramatised  from  the  well-known  nursery 

Assets,  tale  of  that  name.    In  the  harlequinade 

Securities ^£23,576,000  there  were  many  seenic  changes  performed 

Bullion 9,946,000  with  great  dexterity  and  effect:  the  scene- 

— — ^  TV  was  remarkably  splendid,  and  among 

i^3S^524,000  the  series,  there  were  some  striking  views 

Dec.  30.     The  metropolis  was  visited  of  the  events  of  Capt  Ross*s  expeidition, 

by  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  painted  with  considerable  skill  and  effect 

On  the  river,  several  tiers  of  shipping  in  by  Grieves.     The  piece  was  throughout 

the  upper  and  lower  pools  broke  from  tolerably  well  received* 

Gent.  Mag.  December,  1833. 

H 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,   &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Vtc.  12.  Francis  L>ttelton  Ilulyoake,  of  Stud- 
io Castle,  CO.  Warwick,  esq.  to  use  the  surname 
and  bear  the  arms  of  Goudricke  with  those  of 
Hotyoake. 

Dec.  24.  58th  Foot,  Gen.  Fred.  Maitland,  to 
be  Colonel. 

89th  Foot,  Capt.  Walter  Pearse,  to  be  Major. 

Commissariat,  Assistant-Comm.-Ktsneral  Daniel 
Kearney,  to  be  Dep.  Comm.-^en. ;  Dep.  Assistant- 
Comm.-gen.  H.  Bowers,  to  be  Assistant  Comm.> 
general. 

Dec.  26.  William  Marshall,  of  Lauchton>en\e- 
Morthen,  and  Newton  Kyme,  co.  York,  esq.  to 
take  and  bear  the  arms  of  Hatfield. 

Dec.  27.  14th  Light  Draeooos,  Capt.  H.  Har- 
vey,  from  half  pay  unattached,  to  be  Captain. 

1st  Guards,  Capt.  Ferrars  Loftus,  to  be  Captain 
and  Lieut.-Col. 

8 1st  Foot,  Capt.  Giles  Vandeleur  Creagh,  to  he 
Major. 

Dec.  31.  25th  Foot,  Capt.  James  Robt.  Young 
to  be  M»jor. 

35th  Foot,  Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  Leigh  Goldie,  to  be 
Lieut.-Col.  vice  Geo.  Teuton. 

Unattached. — Major  James  M.  Robertson,  to 
be  Lieat.-Col. Capt.  J.  S.  Smith,  to  be  Major. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  J.  Bedingfeld,  Bedini;feld  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Bribes,  Putney  P.  C.  Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Eastridge,  Gussage-All  Saints  V.Dorset. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Edgar,  Ballyspillane  V.  co.  Cork. 

Rev.  E.  Freeman,  Winteston  Chapel  P.  C.  co. 
Hereford. 

Rev.  J.  Green,  Smith  Ottrington  R.  co.  York. 

Rev.  H.  Heathcute,  Friston  and  Snape  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  Penystrowed  R.  co.  Montqoroery. 

Rev.  W.  Raine,  Kirklevington  P.C  co.  York. , 

Rev.  H.  V.  Russell,  Rise  R.  co.  York. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Short,  Arklow  V.  co.  Wicklow. 

Rev.  M.  Terrington,  Over  Warton  R.  and  Nether 
Warton  P.C.  Oxon. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Berroingham,  Chap,  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland. 

Rev.  W.  Hawks,  Chap,  to  the  Earl  of  Durham. 


BIRTHS. 

Not}.  11.  At  the  Pavilion,  Ilanvplace,  the  lady 
of  Sir  FranciM  Shuckburgh,  Bart,  a  dau.— — 12. 
At  the  palace  of  Lamgenburg,  the  Princess  Feo- 
dora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  dau.  of  the  Du- 
chess of  Kent,  of  a  son,  who  r*  ccived  the  names 
of  Victor  Ferdinand  Francis  Eugenius  Gustavns 

Adolphus    Constantine    Frederick! 25.    At 

Witchampton,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Carr 
Glyn,  a  son. 

Dec.  2.    At  Carmarthen,  South  Wale«,  the  wife 

of  .Major  J.  T.  Lewis,  a  son. 1 3.  At  Stoke  Poges, 

Bucks,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John   C.  Evans,    a 

dau. 15.  At  Alderbury.  Shropshire,  the  wife  of 

the  Rev.  R.  W.  Huntley,  a  s<in. 15.  At  Wej'- 

mouth,  the  wife  of  Captain  H.  Fitz-Roy,  Gren. 

Guards,   a  dau. IP.    At   Stourpaine,  Dorset, 

the  wife  of  Percival  North  Bastard,  esq.  a  dau. 

20.    At    Freathy,    Cornwall,     the    wife    of 

Capt.  Tomas,  R.N.  a  son. At  Wells,  the  lady 

of  Sir  W.  Franc»  Eliott,  of  Stobs  and  Wells,  Bt. 

n  son. 21.    The   wife   of  Bolton   King,  esq. 

M.P.  a  son At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Lieut- 

Col.  Ferrars  Loftus,  Gren.  Guards,  a  son.— —At 


Ealing,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Okeley, 

Bart,  a  son. 2-1.  At  the  Rectory,  Trowbridge, 

the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Fulford,  a  daa.-  ■  ■ 
At  Aimer  Rectory,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  the  Rer. 

T.  E.  P.  Blunt,  a  dau. 24.  InNew-st.  Spriof- 

gardens.  Lady  Campbell,  a  son* 65.  In  Upper 

Berkeley-tt.  Portman  sq.  the  wife  of  Rowland  Ro- 
nald, esq.  a  dau. — It.  At  Claverdon  Vicarage, 
Mrs.  Wylde,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Wylde.  a 

son. At  Keppel-st.  Russel-sq.  the  wifeof  Theo- 

philus  Thomson,  M.D.  a  dau«— -— €7.  The  wife  of 
H.  Chitry,  Esq  of  the  Middle  Temple,  a  dao.^ 

28.  At  Walmer,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  D. 
Backhouse,  a  dau. 28. 1 nChesterfield-st.  May- 
fair,  the  wife  of  H.  MitfordBodle,  esq.  a  «on.     ■ 

29.  In  Gloucester  place,  the  wifeof  J.  B.Rooper, 

esq.  M.P.  a  son. ^30.  AtNew-st.8priag-gaffdeaii, 

Mrs.  Bransby  Cooper,  a  dau. ^At  Pa^dingtoOs 

the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gifford,  a  daa. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  25.  At  All  Souls,  Langham-pl.  B.  H.  Cam- 
berland,  esq.  Capt.  »6th  R^.  to  Margaret^  daa.  of 
the  late  Gen.  Fanning. 

Dec.  7.  At  St.  Paul's,  Wm.  R.  Nedham,  esq. 
Lieut.  R.A.  son  of  Major-Gen.  Nedham,  to  JEUnma, 
second  dau.  of  T.  M.  Longden,  esq.  of  Wood 

Lodge,  Kent. 12.  At  Newent,  Harriot  Frances^ 

eldest  dau.  of  Archd.  Onslow,  to  the  Rev.  Tbos. 

Commeline. 16.    At  Jersey,  Capt.  Bamfbrd, 

73d  Reg.  to  Catherine,  only  dan.  of  Waldnm 
Hill,  esq.  late  of  Broom  Hall.  StHffot-dshire.— i^-* 
17.  At  Swanage,  R.  D.  Maishfield,  esq.  of  Ware- 
ham,  to  Anna  Bullen,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut«-CoL 

White. 19.   At  Manceter,  Capt.  Philip  Hill, 

53d  Reg.  brother  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.  M.F. 
to  Charlotte-Emma-Katherine,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  O. 

Norbury,  e^q. 23.  At  St  George's,  Hanover-tq. 

Geo.  Burdett,  esq.  of  Park-street,  Grosvenor-eq^. 

to  Harriet,  dau.  of  W.  Willan«  esq. ^At  St. 

George's,  the  Hon.  G.  A.  Craven,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Craven,  to  Georgiana,  dan.  of  the  late 
Walter  Smithe,  esq.  of  Bamb'idge  house,  Hants. 

24.  At  Brompton,  H.  P.  Moor  Despard,  ea^ 

6f  Rathmore,  Queen's  County,  to  Mary  Isabella 
E.  Kiesten,  only  dau.  of  Cap(.  Burrowes,  lata 

R.  W.  Train. At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  J.  ^. 

Fearon,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Jessy,  daa, 
of  J.  Burton,  esq.  of  St.  Lconard'a.— — At  St. 
George's,  Hanover-sq.  the  Rev.  6.  £.  Gepp^  to 
Emma  Sophia,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Matthias 

Arntz,  esq.  of  Dusseldorf. S6.  Horatio  Rosi^ 

esq  of  Rossie  Castle,  M.P.  to  Justine  Henrietta, 
dau.  of  Colin  Macrae,  eJiq.  of  the  Grove,  Naifa* 

shire. At  Oxrord,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Cliftoa»  to 

Charlotte  Ilornsby,  third  dau.  of  Percival  Walsh» 

esq. At  Westbourne, Sussex,  the  Rev.  R.  Eden, 

Head  Master  of  Hackney  Grammar  Sehool,  to 
Emily,  d.iu.  of  the  late  John  Cousens,  esq.  of 

Prinsied  Lodge. <27.  At  Corfe  Castle,  Arabella 

Margaretta,  fourth  dan.  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  J. 

Calcraft,   to   Capt.  Rochfort,  R.N. S8.  Johtt 

Casley,  esq.  of  Guilford- street,  Russell-sq.  to  Ma. 
ria,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Braddick,  esq.  or  Bon^b- 

ton  Mount,  Kc-nt. 31.  At  St.  George's,  Ha^ 

noversq.  Roderick  O'Conner,  esq.  of  Newgardea, 
CO.  Galway,  to  Mary-Aune,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  ftloises.  Vicar  of  Fel ton.  North umberlandy 

and  niece  to  the  dowager  Counters  o'  Roden. 

At  Sulhamstead,  J.  W.  Burfoot,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  e«q.  to  Mary-Anne;  eldest  dan.  of  the 
late  W.Thoyts,  esq.  of  Sulhamstead-bouse.Berkii. 
At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Benson,  D.D.  Rec- 
tor of  Hampton  Poyle,  Oxon,  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Ann  Foster,  of  Islip. 
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John  Balguy,  Esq. 

l$ept.  8.  At  Duffield,  Derbyshire,  aged 
86,  John  Balguy,  esq,  a  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  for  twenty  years  Judge 
of  the  Carmarthen  circuit,  and  long  Re- 
corder of  Derby,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  that  county. 

He  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  the  only 
son  of  Henry  Balguy,  esq.  of  Alfreton, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pearson, 
of  Wortley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  succeeded 
Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  Bart,  as  Recorder 
of  Derby  in  1791.  He  obtained  a  silk 
gown  only  three  months  before  his  death. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Gould,  esq.  of  Mansfield  Wood- 
house,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  had  issue 
five  sons:  1.  John;  2.  Henry,  an  officer 
in  the  army,  who  died  in  Trinidad  in 
1802;  3.  Bryan- Thomas,  of  Derby,  soli- 
citor; 4.  Edward;  5.  Charles;  and  three 
daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Char- 
lotte. 


John  Nicholls,  Esq. 

In  the  spring  of  1832  died  in  France. 
aged  87,  John  Nicholls,  esq.,  formerly  or 
Goring,  in  Oxfordshire. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  eminent 
Frank  NichoUs,  M.D.,  physician  to  King 
George  II.,  by  a  daughter  of  the  still  more 
eminent  Dr.  Mead. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Nicholls  published 
his  *  Recollections,*  which,  although  they 
are  the  very  reverse  of  egotistical,  and  con- 
tain scarcely  any  allusions  to  his  own  history, 
have  afforded  us  the  following  particulars : 
**  I  began  my  attendance  in  Westminster, 
hall  in  January  1765,  and  was  intimate 
with  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  and  Mr.  Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor."  He  went  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit. In  1781  he  had  very  confidential  in. 
tercourse  with  several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Rockingham  party,  and  much  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Dunning,  the  effective  leader  of 
the  Shelburne  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  consequence  endeavoured  to 
suggest  a  union,  to  compose  a  more  effec- 
tive opposition.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Burke;  and  when  he  reported  to 
Mr.  Dunning  what  Burke  had  said  of  the 
small  number  of  the  Shelburne  party,  his 
reply  was,  Non  numeremur,  sed  ponde- 
ramur. 

In  1783  Mr.  Nicholls  became  a  member 
of  the  senate  himself,  being  returned  on  a 
vacancy  for  Blechingley,  for  which  bo- 
rough he  was  rechosen  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  the  following  year.  He  has  de- 
voted a  chapter  of  his  '  Recollections'  to 
the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  with  whom 
he  was  <  unacquainted  when  the  discussion 


was  first  entered  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but,  after  the  close  of  that  session, 
was  introduced  to  him,  and  gradually  ad- 
mitted to  the  most  intimate  and  confi- 
dential communications.'  Mr.  Nicholls 
undertook  a  portion  of  the  defence.  In 
December  1787  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  by  accepting  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

In  1795  he  published,  in  Svo.  'Obsenra- 
tions  on  the  situation  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,'  with  regard  to 
the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

At  the  general  election  in  1796  he  was 
again  returned  to  Parliament  for  Tregony, 
and  subsequently  <*had  at  different  times 
much  confidential  intercourse  with  Charles 
Fox."  He  supported  parliamentary  re- 
form; and  in  1798  published  his  speech, 
delivered  January  3,  on  the  bill  for  aug- 
menting the  assessed  taxes. 

In  1820  appeared  his  <' Recollections 
and  Reflections,  personal  and^  political^ 
as  connected  with  public  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  George  III,"  8vo.  pp.  408,. 
"written  at  Toulouse  between  the  20th 
November  I8I9  and  the  10th  April  1820, 
to  which  a  supplementary  volume  vras 
added  in  1822.  Mr.  Nicholls  married  a 
granddaughter  of  Bishop  Gibson,  the 
Saxon  scholar,  and  translator  of  damp* 
den's  Britannia. 


Captain  Bradshaw,  R.N. 

Sept,  18.  At  his  father's  seat,  Worsley 
Half,  Lancashire,  aged  46,  James  Brad- 
shaw, esq.,  R.N. 

This  gentleman  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Haldane  Bradshaw,  esq.  late  M.P. 
for  Brackley,  and  agent  for  the  Bridge- 
water  canal  and  estates.  He  received  ids 
first  commission  in  the  Navy  March  ^ 
1805,  was  made  a  Commander  1806,  an4 
advanced  to  post  rank  1808.  He  comr 
manded  the  JBurydice,  24^  at  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Martinique  in  1809.  In  February 
1805  he  became  his  father's  colleague  in 
the  representation  of  Brackley,  and  so 
continued  unril  that  borough  was  disfran« 
ehised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

He  left  his  own  residence  at  Runcorn 
on  Monday,  September  16,  and  arrived 
at  Worsley  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
He  retired  to  bed  about  ll  o'clock,  and 
soon  after  10  on  the  following  morning, 
in  consequence  of  his  not  answering  the 
repeated  calls  made  by  his  servant,  his 
chamber  door  was  burst  open,  and  he  was 
discovered  lying  on  the  £oor  a  corpse^ 
having  nearly  severed  his  head  from  his 
body  with  a  raxor.  At  the  coroner's  in- 
quest several  witnesses  were  examined  to 
snow  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  previous  to  the  melan- 
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choly  event  It  appeared  that  while  com- 
manding a  ship  on  the  West  India  station 
Captain  Bradshaw*s  health  suifered  very 
severely,  and  that  since  that  time  he  has 
been  subject  to  violent  fits  of  indigestion, 
which  always  had  visible  effects  upon  his 
spirits.  To  relieve  himself  from  those  at- 
tacks he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  large 
doses  of  medicine  without  medical  advide. 
For  more  than  a  month  previous  to  his 
death  he  had  exhibited  the  most  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  derangement,  and  at 
one  of  the  inns  where  he  called  on  the 
road  from  Runcorn  to  Worsley,  he  asked 
for  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  insisted 
upon  a  servant  in  the  house  kneeling  down 
with  him  to  pray.  His  conversation  on 
the  last  few  days  had  been  very  incohe- 
rent ;  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  Jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  *  Insanity.*  He  has 
left  a  widow  and  four  children,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Archdeacon  Beynon. 
Oct, ...     At  Llandilo,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  89,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beynon, 
M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  David's  and  Brecon,  Rector  of 
Penboyr  and  Llanfihangel-fach  Cilfargen, 
Vicar  of  Llanfihangel  Aberbythich,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Llandefeysaint,  Com- 
missary-general of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Carmarthen,  and  Rural  Dean  of  Emlyn. 
This  venerable  divine  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Rectory  of  Llanfihangel-fach 
Cilfargen,  the  Vicarage  of  Llanfihangel 
Aberbjrthich,  and  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
of  Llandefeysaint,  for  no  less  than  63 
years,  and  continued  to  serve  them  him- 
self till  a  very  few  years  of  his  death.   He 
was  presented  to  them  by  the  father  or 
grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Caw- 
dor, as  he  was  to  the  rectory  of  Penboyn 
in  the  year  1784.    Though  he  enjoyed  so 
many  preferments,  it  is  thought  that  he 
expended  all  the    proceeds  in  building 
churches,  and  making  liberal  subscriptions 
to  most  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
connected  with   the  established  church. 
To   St  David's  CoUege,  Lampeter,  he 
made  a  munificent  donation  of  1 ,000/.  He 
was  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  Diocese, 
and  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said — 

'*  ^Tum  implet  actis  nun  segnibus  annis.** 

He  rebuilt  Penboyr  church  and  rectory 
from  his  own  pnvate  resources,  at  an 
expence  of  upwards  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  He  presented  to  the  Carmathen 
Grammar  School  a  splendid  collection  of 
books,  which  cost  him  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  in  addition 
to  the  1000/.  which  he  gave  towards 
building  St.  David's  College,  he  also  con- 
tributed materially  to  enrich  the  library. 
He  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  Welsh 
language,  and  encouraged  others  in  the 


same  pursuit  by  means  of  liberal  p^ron- 
age.  To  his  numerous  tenantry  he  was  a 
most  kind  and  indulgent  landlord.  Sincere 
in  his  private  attachments,  and  ever  ready, 
when  convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
object,  <*  to  beckon  modest  merit  from  the 
shade,"  in  him  the  Church  has  lost  a  wor- 
thy member,  a  munificent  supporter, — a 
man  whose  masculine  mind  was  not  to  be 
swayed  by  the  changing  spirit  of  the  age^ 
being  ever  under  the  guidance  of  friends 
ship  rather  than  passion.  His  death  has 
left  a  void  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill 
with  so  much  stem  private  integrity  and 
professional  merit. 

Rev.  Daniel  Pettiward,  M.A. 

Nov,  14.  At  the  Angel  inn  in  Biuy, 
on  his  road  to  London,  aged  68^  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Pettiward,  M.A.  Rector  of  One- 
house,  and  Vicar  of  Great  Hnborough, 
Suffolk. 

This  gentleman  was  a  brother  of  the 
late  Roger  Pettiward,  esq.,  who  died  in 
July  last,  and  of  whom  a  memoir  was  puh- 
lished  in  our  Magazine  for  October^  p. 
370,  where  some  account  of  his  parenta 
and  familv  will  be  found.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Pettiwara  was  a  member  of  Trinity  CM- 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A« 
1789,  M.A.  1792. 

He  was  presented  to  Onehouse  in  1797 
by  his  own  family,  and  collated  to  Great 
Finborough  in  the  following  year  by  Bi- 
shop Yorke. 

The  loss  of  this  highly  respectable  and 
benevolent  gentleman  will  be  regretted  by 
a  numerous  circle  of  friends.  Charitable 
in  life,  he  has  been  so  in  death,  having  by 
will  liberally  contributed  4,000^  to  the 
funds  of  several  useful  institutions;  among 
them,  eOOL  to  the  Suffolk  Coun^r  Ho6|£ 
tal,  and  200L  to  the  Suffolk  Clerical  Cha- 
rity. He  has  also  bequeathed  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  works  of  art  to 
Trinity  College.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  family  vault  at  Putney^ 
Surrey. 

Mb.  John  Walkeb. 

Oct  25.  At  Dublin,  in  his  66th  year, 
Mr.  John  Walker,  formerly  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  and  a  cL&rgyman 
of  the  Established  Church. 

He  was  expelled  from  the  University  of 
Dublin  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  for  the 
heterodoxy  of  his  opinions  on  subjects  of 
church  government  and  doctrine ;  and  set 
up  a  chapel  of  his  own  in  Stafford-street 
in  that  city,  where  he  preached  the  strong- 
est doctrines  of  Calvin  without  the  slight- 
est qualification.  But  that  which  attract* 
ed  most  attention  to  his  chapel  was  a 
schism  upon  a  point  of  disciplme,  which 
vexed  the  body,  about  eighteen  years  ago. 
St.  Paul,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  hb 
P^pistlcs,  says,  *  Greet  one  another  \nth  i| 
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views  and  pretensions  in  respect  to  tbe 
professorship  of  law  and  jurisprudence  in 
King's  College,  for  which  he  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate.  In  January  1831  he 
was  appointed  to  the  profes6or*s  chair, 
but  in  such  a  fragile  state  of  health  as 
called  more  for  diminution  than  an  in- 
crease  of  studious  labour,  and  which  pa- 
ternal solicitude  would  have  dissuaded 
him  from  entering  upon.  By  some  of 
bis  legal  friends  it  was  made  an  argument 
of  dissuasion,  that  the  appointment  would 
be  very  destructive  to  his  practice;  and 
this  in  a  considerable  degree  it  proved, 
from  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  clients, 
that  he  might  have  leisure  for  the  compo- 
sition of  his  lectures,  most  of  which  were 
written  under  such  a  complication  of 
bodily  maladies  as  nothing  but  a  post 
mortem  examination  could  have  revealed. 
In  October  1832,  he  printed,  for  private 
circulation,  a  letter  on  "•  Conservative 
Reform,"  addressed  to  Sir  William  Be- 
tham,  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  fraught  with 
liberal  feeling  and  sound  sense. 


Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mus.  D, 

Sept.  14.  At  the  seat  of  his  daughter  the 
Marchioness  of  Headfort,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  aged  73,  Sir  John  Andrew  Steven- 
son, Mus.  D.,  a  Choral  Vicar  of  Dublin 
Cathedral. 

This  distinguished  composer  was  the  son 
of  a  humble  professor  of  music,  who  came 
from  Scotland  to  settle  in  Dublin  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  He  received 
his  earliest  musical  instructions  under  Dr. 
Woodward,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ- 
church,  Dublin,  to  which  he  was  introduced 
in  1771,  being  then  about  ten  years  of  age. 
In  this  situation  he  first  acquired  that  taste 
for  sacred  music  which  he  aften^'ards  cul- 
tivated with  so  much  success.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  situation  until  1778,  and 
five  years  afterwards  became  a  Choral 
Vicar  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 

His  introduction  to  composition  for  the 
theatre  was  also  at  a  very  youthful  age. 
So  early  as  1779,  he  composed  some  of 
the  airs  for  0*Keefie's  farce  of  **  Dead 
Alive,"  at  which  time  he  was  not  nine- 
teen, though  O'Keefie,  in  his  **  Recollec- 
tions," has  stated  that  he  was  '*not  above 
fourteen." 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  be  vi- 
car-choral in  St.  Patrick's,  Mr.  Stevenson 
married  Mrs.  Singleton,  a  widow,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Morton  of  Rahoboth,  near 
Dublin,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and 
pursued  his  profession  with  considerable 
success.  In  due  course  he  became  a  full 
vicar  of  St.  Patrick's;  and,  after  some 
delay,  was  also  admitted  to  the  chapter  of 
Christ-church.  His  voice  was  a  fine  bass, 
which,  amongst  others,  harmonized  with  a 
fine  effect;  but,  like  most  cathedral  singers, 


he  was  not  so  soccessM  in  solo  puts  as 
when  assisting  in  combiiied  hmnony. 

But  it  was  in  compoation  thftt  nis  oe* 
lebrity  was  soon  esteblished  on  a  very 
exalted  grade.  His  anthema,  which  were 
performed  by  the  choirs  of  both  cathedmla^ 
gave  him  the  importance  of  a  socceraiiil 
author  in  the  sublimest  scale  of  musical 
creations ;  while  some  beautiful  glees,  and 
the  arrangement  of  several  ftsdnadng  ail* 
as  solos,  earned  for  him  the  admiiaticm 
and  applause  of  those  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  cathedral  compositioiia. 
Sometimes  he  adopted  the  poetrr  of  paat 
ages,  and  sent  it  again  before  the  publie 
with  his  own  lyrical  accompanimentB :  ae* 
veral  stanzas  of  Shakspeare's,  which  be- 
fore had  been  only  recited  to  their  own 
rhythm,  now  came  forth  associated  with 
his  brilliant  or  solemn  symphonies.  The 
poetical  talents  of  his  fnends,  too,  he  pnt 
in  constant  requisition ;  and  thus  he  De- 
came  suiTounded  by  many  votaries  of  the 
Muses,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  Ibr 
their  poetical  effusions  the  aid  of  lus 
strains  to  make  them  popular  and  immor- 
tal. It  is  a  singular  fact,  connected  with 
the  success  of  his  adaptations,  that  the 
poetry  of  Shakspeare  and  Moore  seemed 
to  produce  the  finest  and  purest  of  his  Ib- 
spirations ;  as  if  his  genius  was  of  a  kin- 
dred order  to  theirs. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  Doctor 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Stevenson  by  th4 
University  of  Dublin,  in  compliment  to 
his  professional  fame ;  and  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  sword 
of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  then  Liord 
Lieutenant,  in  April,  1802. 

From  the  year  1800  to  1816  Sir  John 
Stevenson  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  musical  publications,  in  con- 
junction with  his  mend  Mr.  Moore* 
Their  Irish  Melodies  were  published  in 
eight  parts.  Another  work  was  a  colleo* 
tion  of  popular  national  airs  ;  and  a  third 
a  series  of  sacred  songs,  dnets,  and  trios* 
Their  success  was  complete.  In  1828  Sir 
John  Stevenson  published  two  numbers  oif 
psalms,  the  poetical  parts  having  been  writ- 
ten by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Dalton ;  and  a 
few  years  after  he  collected  his  Cathedral 
Anthems,  and  published  them  in  LondoOy 
in  two  volumes.  One  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  his  productions  was  his  onu 
torio  of  the  Thanksgiving,  which  has  been 
often  performed  at  the  Dublin  cathedrala. 

Sir  John  Stevenson's  talents  and  social 
qualities  admitted  him  to,  and  made  him 
the  favoured  object  of,  the  aristocratic 
circles ;  and  both  his  daughters  were  hiffh- 
ly  married.  There  have  been  but  few  in- 
stances in  Ireland  of  a  similar  self-eleva- 
tion. Alliances  with  rank  and  fortune 
have  indeed  been  made  by  others,  but  sel- 
dom through  the  same  honourably  coune 
which  distinguished  Sir  John  Stevenson. 
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Nor  did  the  brilliancy  of  such  society 
withdraw  him  from  the  socialities  of  more 
humble  life ;  and  he  mingled  in  the  gai^ 
ties  of  both,  with  the  ease  and  polish  which 
distinguish  the  one,  and  the  affability  and 
humour  which  belong  to  the  other.  He 
had  a  considerable  fund  of  playful  wit,  and 
a  slight  pomposity  of  manner  which  con- 
siderably enhanced  it.  His  convivial  ha- 
bits accustomed  him  to  late  hours,  and  his 
professional  employments  made  him  an 
early  riser :  and  thus,  between  both,  he  had 
but  few  hours  to  devote  to  repose.  He 
constantly  boasted  that  he  required  only 
three  hours  of  the  mental  oblivion  afforded 
b^  sleep.  He  did  not  retire  from  the  so- 
cial circle  of  his  friends  until  within  a  year 
of  his  decease,  and  his  manners  were  ever 
so  lively  that  he  appeared  to  have  disco- 
vered an  elixir  for  perpetual  youth. 

Sir  John  Stevenson  was  left  a  widower 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  with  four  chil- 
dren. His  eldest  son,  John  Andrew,  en- 
tered the  army,  and  went  with  the  99th 
regiment  to  Canada,  where  he  settled,  and 
died  about  a  year  ago.  The  second,  Jo- 
seph,  is  in  the  church.  Olivia  was  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Edward  Tuite  Dalton,  esq., 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary  ta- 
lents, who  died  at  an  early  age ;  and  se- 
condly, January  29,  1822,  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Headfort.  Anne,  the  younger 
daughter,  married  Gustavus  Lambart,  esq. 
of  Beau  Park,  co.  Meath,  and  died  about 
ten  years  ago. 

Shortly  after  Sir  John  Stevenson*s  death 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  cathedral  of 
Christ-church,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  in 
the  chair,  at  which  the  following  Resolo- 
tions,  among  others,  were  passed: — 

"  That  an  immediate  subscription  be 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  necessary  expences  of  a  testimonial,  to 
be  at  once  worthy  of  the  genius  of  him 
whom  it  is  to  commemorate,  an  encou- 
ragement to  native  talent,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  it  shall 
be  placed. 

'^  That,  as  the  admirers  of  Sir  John 
Stevenson's  musical  talents  comprise  very 
many  in  every  class  and  grade  in  society, 
all  anxious  to  promote  the  object  in  view, 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  each  to  take  a  share  in  the  tribute 
about  to  be  offered  to  his  memorv,  the 
maximum  of  the  subscription  of  mdivi* 
duals  shall  be  one  pound,  leaving  it  to  the 
option  of  all  public,  corporate,  or  other 
societies,  to  make  such  grants  from  their 
funds  as  they  may  think  proper. 

*■*  That  the  application  of  any  surplus 
funds  which  may  arise  shall  be  decided  on 
at  a  future  period ;  possibly  in  promoting 
an  Annual  Musical  Festival  in  Dublin, 
commemorative  of  his  genius. 

"That  the  late  Sir  John  Stevenson, 
having  received  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ. 


church  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science 
that  raised  him  to  the  eminence  which  be 
so  lately  enjoyed,  and  enabled  him  to  ex- 
tend the  musical  fame  of  his  country  over 
all  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe,  and 
he  being  also  a  member  of  its  corporation, 
we  think  that  cathedral  to  be  the  fittest 
place  in  which  to  erect  his  monument. 

"^  That  the  members  of  the  respective 
choirs  in  Dublin  be  a  committee,  to  report 
the  best  method  of  preserving  such  of  his 
manuscript  music  as  may  be  now  scattered 
amongst  his  friends.** 


J.  Gordon  SsnrH,  M.D. 

The  addition  of  a  few  facts  to  the  no- 
tice of  John  Gordon  Smith,  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept  last 
(p.  278),  may  perhaps  aid  in  correcting  the 
hallucinations  of  genius  and  talent  which 
have  so  often  been  fatal  to  their  posses- 
sors. We  have  already  sufficient  memorials 
of  the  calamities  of  literature,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times;  the  present  no- 
tices direct  themselves  rather  in  a  caution- 
ary manner  to  such  as,  having  golden  oppor- 
tunities in  an  iron  age,*are  too  apt  to  lose 
them  by  disdain  or  neglect  of  ordinary 
duties.  Can  we  blame  the  great,  if,  at  a 
period  when  literature  is  no  longer  within 
a  narrow  circle,  peculiar  indulgence  should 
no  longer  be  generated  by  reverence,  nor 
kindness  extended  beyond  desert? 

Smith  was  bom  of  reputable  parents 
at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  about  the  year 
1788 :  such  was  his  own  account  of  his 
age  to  the  present  writer,  when  compar- 
ing the  periods  of  their  attendance  at  the 
Marischal  College.  Of  this  alma  mater^ 
which  has  produced  not  a  few  distinguish, 
ed  men,  Smith  was,  without  observable 
effort,  a  very  creditable  specimen.  He 
became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  general  literature,  in 
which  he  desultorily  exhibited  extensive 
powers  and  much  genius.  He  was  in- 
structed in  surgery  and  medicine;  and 
his  first  distinction  in  his  profession  was 
as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  12th  Lancers, 
of  which  corps  in  his  vocation  he  shared 
the  glories  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo, 
as  also  its  duties  in  the  army  that  after- 
wards occupied  France.  His  military  life 
furnished  him  not  only  with  professional 
experience,  but  with  adventure,  and  a  ge- 
neral excitement  of  his  powers ;  and  he 
consequently  returned  to  England  full  of 
energy,  and  with  various  resolutions  for 
its  exercise. 

He  paid  his  duty  to  his  profession  by 
contributing  to  medical  publications ;  he 
also  contributed  to  others  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature,  and  lai^ebr  to  the  Military 
Register,  a  periodical  which,  among  those 
of  other  distinguished  pens,  has  to  boast 
of  Mr.  Kempe*s  first  notes  on  Novioma- 
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gu8 ;  and  gave  rise  to  the  similar  works  of 
more  pretension  in  the  present  day. 

Smith  was  received  in  good  society, 
and  made  himself  acceptable  not  only  by 
his  general  intelligence,  but  a  pleasant 
and  gentlemanly  exercise  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, particularly  in  his  delineation  of 
the  mannei-s  of  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land ;  such  as  have  been  furnished  from 
higher  quarters  on  the  south  and  west. 
Of  his  military  adventures  he  was  not 
prodigal,  an  abstinence  not  common  in 
military  men  or  travellers.  One  anec- 
dote was  brought  out  by  good  Mr.  Egan, 
the  surgeon  of  his  regiment,  at  the  pre- 
sent writer's  table,  which  may  be  here 
permitted  as  a  specimen :  Smith,  as  was 
his  custom  after  a  battle,  when  he  had 
4one  all  he  could  for  his  own  patients, 
went  over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  with  a 
small  patrol,  to  see  if  there  were  any, 
whether  friend  or  enemy,  that  could  be 
assisted  or  comforted.  On  their  passage 
through  heaps  of  dead,  *he  thought  he 
heard  a  moan,  and  said,  "  Here  is  one  liv- 
ing!" The  sergeant  was,  as  this  valu- 
able rank  of  non-commissioned  officers 
almost  always  is,  attentive,  but  could  hear 
nothing.  Smith  encouraging  him  the 
while  he  exerted  himself  in  removing 
bodies,  both  heard  a  feeble  voice,  eja- 
•rulating,  as  a  last  effort,  "  Oh,  Smith ! 
don't  you  know  me  ?"  It  was  the  good 
and  brave  Col.  Ponsonby,  the  beloved  of 
his  regiment,  who,  after  being  very  badly 
wounded,  had  been  left  among  the  dead, 
and  who  was  thus  preserved  to  bless  his 
regiment,  and  perhaps  mankind.  The 
writer  cannot  here  forbear  from  adding 
another  anecdote  of  Smith's  friend  Sur- 
geon Egan.  As  the  army  passed  through 
the  Peninsula,  he  perceived,  by  the  high- 
way side,  a  native  female  cherishing  a  Bri- 
tish soldier's  infant  child,  and  hopeless  of 
its  fate.  Egan  placed  it  before  him  on  his 
horse,  protected  it  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, brought  it  to  England,  and  it  is 
now  in  all  probability  a  happy  man, 
through  a  variety  of  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  too  long  to  narrate. 

Smith,  it  should  be  said,  had  before  this 
(being  early  M.A.)  obtained  his  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  He  was,  while 
exercising  his  versatile  genius,  anxious  in 
Anatomical  demonstration,  and  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  theatre  in  Windmill- 
street,  which  still  bears  the  venerated 
name  of  Hunter ;  and  here  Smithes  me- 
mory would  obtain  honour  if  an  anec- 
dote could  be  narrated,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  subjects,  and  the  loss  which 
science  experiences  from  thoughtless  im- 
propriety in  the  young.  It  was  a  female 
case.  He  resided  at  this  time  with  his 
family  in  one  of  the  old  houses  in  Scot- 
land-yard, which,  it  is  believed,  was  de- 
ffived  from  some  small  office  faolden  by 


his  father;  and  from  its  neigiibonrhood 
he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  with  a  firieDd 
in  Pall-mall.  There  arose  his  first  de^ 
termination  in  regard  to  medical  juris- 
prudence, and  that  friend  had  the  deliglit 
of  witnessing  an  audience  to  his  first  lec- 
ture in  a  little  temporary  theatre,  headed 
by  the  Director- General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Board,  Mr.  Guthrie,  whose 
name  is  a  host,  and  others  of  the  most 
talented  men,  both  professional  and 
otherwise. 

While  prosecuting  this   study  with 
some  difficulties,  an  event  occurred  whidi 
promised  to  sustain  his  rising  fiune^  and 
smooth  his  passage  through  life.     Thib 
late  Duke  of  Sutherland  had  proposed  to 
take  into  his  house  as  a  sort  of  domestie 
physician,  a  man  of  some  intellect,  wbo 
would  have  the  benefit  of  his  library,  and 
the  noble  collection  of  MSS.  He  thought 
he  should  prefer  a  military  man,  and  still 
more  one  who  had  served  at  Waterloo ; 
the  salary  to  be  200/.  a  year,  and  a  tMe, 
The  good  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  ccm- 
suited;  he  naturally  applied  to  Sir  James 
M'Grecfor,  whose  ready  kind-heartedness 
promptly  named  Dr.  Smith,  as  embracing 
<iU  the  requisites.     Smith  ran  to  his  friend 
to  tell  him,  and  ask  him  a  thousand  ques- 
tions as  to  his  capacity  for  such  an  occu- 
pation.    His  friend's  answer  was  short: 
^*  Do  not  dare  speak  to  me  till  you  have 
concluded  the  engagement,  and  prepared 
to  fulfil  the  recommendation  of  your  wor- 
thy patrons.**    He  did  conclude,  with  pri- 
velege  of  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  this  friend  availed  himself  of  one 
opportunity  to  look  at  him  at  his  establish- 
ment at  Bridgewater  House.    He  found 
him,  surrounded  by  shelves  of  MSS.,  on 
the  ground  floor,  taking  his  allowed  pint 
of  wine  after  dinner.     From  some  speci- 
mens, which  Smith  said  he  had  liberty  to 
print  if  he  pleased,  there  must  be  enough 
to  have  furnished  both  profit  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fame.     His  friend  frequently 
inquired  how  he  found  Lord  Stafibrd,  and 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  he  saw  little 
of  him.     <«  What!**  said  the  friend,  *^  do- 
mestic  physician,  and  see  little  of  his  lord- 
ship !  It  is  your  business  every  morning  to 
inquire  of  his  health,  and  if  convenient  to 
see  him.'*    He  said  he  was  timid  of  intm- 
sion :  nor  could  his  friend  rally  out  of  that 
timidity  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  an 
inveterate  Aberdeen  dialect,  lectured  at 
ease  before  learned  professors.   Lady  Staf- 
ford, however,  witn  a  goodness  of  whidi 
Smith  was  forewarned  by  his  friend,  meet- 
ing him  on  the  stairs,  at  once  relieved  him. 
Her  ladyship  inquired  if  he  had  been  with 
Lord  Stafibrd,  and,  receiving  the  timid 
negative,  added,  "  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  you,*'  immediately  introdueing 
him.  General  conversation  and  further  in- 
tercourse was  the  result ;  and  he  aftervraida» 
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beside  professional  attention  and  conver- 
satioD,  read  to  his  Lordship  for  an  hour  or 
two  together,  and  was  introduced  at  dinner 
to  the  best  company. 

It  is  proper  here  to  bear  testimony  to 
Smith's  fibal  and  fraternal  feelings:  his 
father  died,  the  house  in  Scotland-yard  was 
pulled  down,  and  in  his  prosperity  he  was 
considerate  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  He 
took  and  genteelly  furnished  a  house  for 
them  at  the  corner  of  Trevor  Square,  and 
made  every  exertion  to  obtain  for  them  pa- 
tronage of  a  boarding  school,  for  which  the 
Miss  Smiths  had  received  a  suitable  edu- 
cation. It  did  not,  after  considerable  trial, 
succeed,  but  this  made  no  difference  in  his 
protection :  he  evinced  anything  but  sordid 
feeling. 

Another  testimony  is  due  to  his  profes- 
sional capacity.  He  accompanied  the 
noble  family  with  which  he  was  now  do- 
miciled to  their  patriarchal  castle  of  Dun 
Robin,  in  Sutherlandshire,  where  the 
then  Marquis  was  threatened  with  blind- 
ness. Smith  felt  the  responsibility  under 
which  he  lay,  while  he  did  all  that  his 
best  judgment  dictated,  and  recommended 
the  call  from  Edinburgh  of  the  best  advice. 
An  eminent  character  went  express,  and 
when  he  saw  what  had  been  done,  said  it 
was  precisely  what  he  should  have  recom- 
mended,  and  that  if  he  remained  he  could 
do  no  better  than  advise  that  Dr.  Smith 
should  go  on  as  he  had  begun. 

Events  withdrew  his  friend  from  the 
capital  for  a  time,  and  on  his  temporary 
return  he  found  Smith  established  at 
Dorking  as  a  physician,  with  some  highly 
respectable  patronage,  but  still  attending 
his  lectures  and  professional  meetings  in 
the  metropolis.  They  were  then  again 
separate  awhile,  when  accident  led  to  an 
interview  at  the  Portugal  Hotel.  Smith 
was  lying  on  a  bench  in  the  box  in  which  a 
professional  gentleman  had  dined  with 
him.  He  seized  hold  of  his  friend,  im- 
plored him  first  to  drink  Hock,  then  to 
remain  with  him  all  night,  as  he  wished  to 
converse  on  bad  conduct  he  bad  received 
from  almost  the  whole  profession;  these 
being  declined,  he  demanded  a  promise 
that  he  should  be  there  to  breakfast  by 
eight  the  following  morning.  This  was 
promised,  and  with  much  inconvenience 
performed,  from  a  distance.  Smith  bad 
departed  for  Dorking  at  seven !  There 
was  no  doubt  he  then  laboured  under 
aberration  of  mind. 

That  friend  shortly  after  quitted  Eng- 
land fot  some  years.  In  the  autumn  of 
1831,  however,  Smith  again  found  him  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  The  condition 
of  both,  indeed,  was  altered,  though  bis 
friend  still  preserved  something  of  do- 
mestic life.  He  narrated  his  medico- 
forensic  adventures,  told  of  a  book  he  had 
published  on    '*  The   British   Army  in 
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France,"  and  some  censures  which  it  bad 
brought  upon  him,  and  afterwards  of  his 
contemplating  a  work  on  Portugal.  Ori 
being  told  he  must  now  bear  with  a  frugal 
dinner,  and  no  longer  expect  wine  nor 
aught  else,  he  readily  agreed ;  but  after- 
wards  solicited  that  some  common  spirit 
might  be  obtained  for  him,  which  he  drank 
without  dilution,  saying  water  injured  him. 
This  was  the  first  mark  of  excess  or  vul- 
garity observed  in  him  by  his  old  friend. 
He  subsequently  took  to  him  some  quires 
of  note-paper  containing  Sketches  of  San- 
tarem ;  on  which,  as  usual,  such  defects  as 
occurred  were  pointed  out.  He  lingered 
by  the  fire  till  late,  talked  of  lecturing 
again,  and  was  encouraged.  It  was  now 
only  that  his  friend  ventured  to  hint  an 
inquiry  on  his  leaving  Lord  Stafford  and 
Dorking,  when  Smidi,  evading  the  first 
question,  stated  that  he  had  been  respect- 
ably situated  at  the  latter  place,  and  told 
of  the  families  in  which  he  attended,  and 
his  profits ;  of  some  disagreements  which 
his  mother  had  with  his  servants,  and 
some  professional  enmity,  which  had  ended 
in  making  his  mother  a  party  to  his  being 
consigned  to  a  mad-house,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  military  lunatic  hospi- 
tal  at  Chatham.  His  former  humour  here 
broke  out  in  a  description  of  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  him  by  the  persons 
employed  there,  his  being  secured  and 
dieted  as  a  confirmed  lunatic,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  obtaining  an  examination^ 
which  however  ended  in  his  dischar^. 
After  some  absence,   Smith  again  ap- 

S eared  to  apologize  to  his  friend  for  un- 
ue  conduct  towards  him ;  he  was  set  at 
ease  upon  it,  and  another  short  absence 
took  place,  during  which  that  friend, 
from  unavoidable  circumstances,  had  been 
steeped  in  adversity.  This  friend  was 
quitting  his  door  early  on  a  dark  black 
morning  in  November,  to  seek  needfiil 
resources  for  the  day  that  was  to  {mss 
over  him,  when  Smith  presented  hinr- 
self,  and  in  a  most  subdued  tone  uttered : 
'*  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  visit  you ;  I 
am  an  outcast;  I  only  want  the  manu- 
script I  left  with  you  to  take  to  the 
Strand,  (where  a  bookseller  thinks  he 
will  buy  it,)  as  a  last  resource.  His 
friend  told  him  they  were  too  similar  in 
circumstances  for  such  an  address;  that 
he  was  himself,  though  iU,  going  out  from 
necessity,  and  the^  might  as  well  walk 
together.  They  did  so ;  and  on  the  way 
Smith  said  that  the  landlord  of  bis  ob- 
scure lodging  in  Mary-le-bone  had  turned 
him  out  and  seized  all  he  had  for  rent; 
that  he  had  been  just  barely  sheltered  for 
a  night  or  two  for  charity,  but  could  be  so 
no  longer.  As  they  proceeded  through 
Leicester-square  a  dense  fog  set  in,  which 
caused  great  disorder.  His  friend  re- 
marked :  **  This  is  indeed  such  a  hanging 
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and  drowning  day  as  the  French  ascribe 
to  us;  but  added: — 

*  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  suenks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on  f  " 

*  Do  you  think  so,'  said  Smith ;  *  I  doubt  it.* 

Smith  tried  many  booksellers  on  this 
circuit  in  vain.  At  length,  on  returning 
from  Leadenhall-street,  and  just  as  they 
had  reached  St.  Paul's,  his  friend  recol- 
lected Messrs.  Fisher,  of  Newgate-street. 
Smith,  in  despair,  objected  to  return;  the 
other  insisted,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
him  come  out  from  their  door  without  the 
paicel.  He  soon  after  received  20/.  for 
his  MS.  of  "  Santarem,"  &c.  His  friend 
saw  him  only  once  aftenvards,  when  he 
stated  that  he  had  exhausted  it  in  paying 
his  debts,  and  boasted  of  being  shortly  to 
be  provided  for  from  some  political  insti- 
tution, to  which  he  wildly  talked  of  having 
attached  himself.  On  inquiry  at  the  house 
of  a  worthy  medical  connection  in  Foley- 
place,  it  appeared  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  his  lecturing  there,  with 
good  hopes  of  his  getting  a  class ; — that 
an  introductory  lecture  being  fixed  one 
morning,  on  his  arrival  after  time,  his 
powers,  from  whatever  cause,  had  failed 

him !  .  t  • 

No  more  was  known  of  Smith  by  his 
fnend  for  some  months,  till  a  letter  reached 
him  from  the  Fleet  Prison,  written  in  a 
high  tone  of  proposition  of  something 
useful  for  both.  Smith  was  answered, 
that  if  any  thing  could  be  done  for  himgelf 
it  should  be  attempted,  but  only  on  that 
score.  He  accepted  those  terms,  and  his 
friend  hastened  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
Smith  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Pri- 
soners and  turnkeys  searched  in  vain ;  and 
it  was  only  when  going  away  that,  casting 
his  eye  toward  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  court,  he  perceived  a  solitary  musing 
figure,  which  at  the  same  moment  rushed 
into  his  arms.  Inquiries  as  to  his  chance 
of  liberation  were  thus  answered :  '*  I 
want  no  liberation,  God  bless  you  !  I  am 
happier  than  I  have  been  for  years.  I  write 

for and  I  get  four  pounds  a  week 

— come,  take  something— you  can  have 
brandy,  anything!"  On  its  being  declined, 
he  proposed  that  his  friend,  whom  he  had 
usually  considered  rather  a  patron,  should 
attend  there,  assist  him  with  ideas  to  go 
forth  under  his  name,  and  share  profits. 
Smith  had  evidently  then  lost  both  caste, 
recollection,  and  sentiment.  Because  his 
friend  did  not  accede,  he  wrote  to  him  in  a 
maddened  style;  he  afterwards  wrote  an 
apology :  both  were  naturally  disregarded 
by  one  who  was  himself  in  a  state  of  body 
and  mind  hardly  capable  of  sustaining 
himself,  much  less  of  bearing  the  aberra- 
tions of  others.  He  heard  no  more  of 
Smith  till  the  coroner's  inquest  thrilled 
upon  him  suddenly  in  the  reports  of  the 
journals. 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  incidents  that 
occur  in  the  life  of  this  unhappy  pereon. 
Many  others  remain  untold ;  such  as  meet* 
ing,  at  a  tavern  in  Chelsea,  the  resoectable 
leader  of  the  band  at  the  Royal  Alilitary 
Asylum,  when  he  found  him  to  be  the 
same  person  that  bad  assisted  him,  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  in  amputating  the  arm 
of  Marshal  Ney's  groom,  who  resisted  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life. 

However,  enough  has  been  shown  to 
cause  an  additional  sigh  for  poor  human 
nature,  and  to  reiterate  the  admirable  cau- 
tion of  Johnson  on  the  fiite  of  Savage^ 
that  '<  those  who  disregard  the  common 
maxims  of  life  will  make  knowledge  use- 
less, wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemp- 
tible !' 


G.  F.  RoBsoN,  Esq.  ^ 
In  addition  to  our  brief  memoir  of  this 
talented  artist  in  p.  472,  we  have  been 
fiivoured  with  the   following  anecdotes 
from  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

He  was  bom  in  1790,  his  father  mar- 
ried twice,  and  had  a  family  of  twenty 
children.  George  was  the  eldest  by  the 
second  marriage.  With  Robson  imita- 
tion by  lines  preceded  speech.  Bewick's 
Book  of  Quadrupeds,  then  lately  pub- 
lished, was  the  earliest  object  of  nis  no- 
tice. Soon  as  his  infant  hand  could 
grasp  a  pencil,  it  became  his  favourite, 
almost  his  only  toy.  Between  three  and 
four  years  old  he  attempted  the  imitation 
of  natural  objects.  On  one  occasion  his 
affectionate  and  tenderly  attached  mother 
found  him  lingering  behind  her  as  they 
were  crossing  a  meadow ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  crow  pecking  at  some  carrion 
in  the  path;  they  had  scarcely  reached 
home,  when,  to  his  mother's  surprise,  he 
drew  on  a  slate  the  crow  in  its  action  of 
pecking,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  proye 
It  the  result  of  observation  and  memory. 

At  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Scorton  in  Yorkshire;  and  on 
his  return  to  Durham  he  was  found  to 
have  made  little  progress  in  his  school 
studies,  but  much  in  his  favourite  art. 
Nature  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
principal  instructress ;  but  his  ingenuity 
now  began  to  find  means  of  improving 
himself^  little  suspected  by  his  family. 
The  picturesque  scenery  of  Durham  and 
its  neighbourhood  (the  subject  of  many  of 
Robson' s  paintings)  attracted  artists  of 
eminence  to  the  city;  and  so  surely  as 
one  began  his  sketching  excursions,  he 
found  himself  attended  by  a  ruddy  rosy- 
faced  boy,  who  hung  upon  his  path  and 
watched  his  footsteps.  He  had  not  made 
much  progress  in  his  work  before  the 
same  little  fellow  was  creeping  up  to  his 
side,  and  with  an  expression  of  intense 
interest  in  his  countenance,  endeayoured 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  pencil's  magical 
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creation ;  by  degrees  the  boy  was  encou- 
raged  to  show  bis  own  attempts  to  these 
mighty  magicians,  and  their  decision  was 
listened  to  with  fear  and  trembling.  Mr. 
Wm.  Daniel!  (the  academician),  Mr, 
Cotman  of  Norwich,  and  many  others, 
were  referred  to  in  after-life  by  Mr, 
Robson  with  expressions  of  gratitude,  as 
having  encouraged  his  earliest  attempts 
by  the  kindest  attentions.  The  effect  of 
these  instructions  was  soon  visible. 

At  the  age  of  16,  with  five  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  he  left  his  father's  house, 
never  more  to  return.  On  this  slender 
stock  he  came  to  London,  and  through 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  kind 
friend  Mr.  Robinson  of  Great  Queen- 
street,  he  was  enabled  immediately  to 
turn  his  talents  to  account.  He  made 
drawings  which  were  exposed  in  the 
windows  of  Mr.  Cribb  the  carver  and 
gilder  in  Holbom,  from  the  profits  of 
which,  though  sold  at  a  very  low  rate,  he 
was  enabled  to  repay  his  father  the  five 
pounds  he  had  received,  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth ;  and  he  now  found  himself 
in  a  state  of  independence.  He  lived 
with  a  most  scrupulous  attention  to  eco- 
nomy. To  become  a  great  painter  was 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal  com- 
fort :  he  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have 
lived  on  bread  and  water. 

About  1808  he  resolved  on  publishing 
a  view  of  his  native  city.  He  was  en- 
couraged J)y  a  lai'ge  list  of  subscribers ; 
and  the  success  which  attended  this  pub- 
lication gave  him  new  vigour. 

He  had  now  got  funds  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  sufficient  stock  of  information  in 
his  mind,  to  enable  him  to  put  in  practice 
a  scheme  be  had  long  contemplated,  of 
visiting  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Our 
young  artist  experienced  a  full  measure  of 
that  high  excitement  common  to  every 
man  of  imagination,  when  he  first  finds 
himself  amongst  the  mountains.  The 
guides  still  remember  the  antics  he  per- 
formed the  morning  he  walked  out  to  the 
banks  of  Loch  Katrine.  That  he  might 
enter  entirely  into  the  romance  of  the 
country,  he  dressed  himself  as  a  shepherdr 
and  witii  his  wallet  at  his  back,  and  Scotfs 
poems  in  his  pocket,  he  wandered  over 
the  mountains  at  all  hours  and  in  all  sea- 
sons. He  was  standing  by  the  door  of 
the  little  inn  at  Loch  Katrine,  when  some 
gentlemen  and  ladies  (travellers)  arrived* 
They  called  out  to  the  laddie  to  take  their 
portmanteau.  Robson  immediately  com- 
plied, threw  it  across  his  shoulder,  and 
when  he  had  carried  it  into  the  house, 
they  gave  him  a  shilling,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  then  offered  to  be  their  guide 
as  well  as  their  porter.  The  travellers 
soon  found  themselves  engaged  with  a 
man  of  intelligence,  and  not  as  they  sup- 
posed, a  shepherd  boy.  The  excursion 
ut  an  end,  the  guide  made  his  bow,  and 


asked  fais  fee.  One  of  Ae  party  ^Mr. 
Wm.  Harrisson,  solicitor,  in  Lincoln*s- 
inn)  presented  his  card,  and  keeping  up 
the  humour  of  the  scene,  said  be  must 
defer  payment  till  they  met  in  London. 
The  acquaintance  so  formed,  proved  very 
agi'eeable  to  both  parties. 

The  late  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced  on  his  first  com- 
ing to  London,  extended  to  him  the  kind- 
est encouragement  and  protection.  In 
1805,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  London^ 
commenced  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours;  and  in  1813  he  became 
an  exhibitor  in  the  ninth  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society;  and  he  was  elected 
member  the  following  year.  Tired  of 
moving,  the  Society  were  suffering  for 
want  of  some  permanent  gallery,  and 
Robson  actually  took  the  rooms  in  Pall- 
mall  East  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
by  this  bold  measure  gave  to  the  Society 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  As  an 
active  member  of  a  Society,  Mr.  Rob- 
son's  character  appears  in  a  new  light. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  seen  struggling 
with  difficulties  which  concerned  only  his 
own  interests  and  reputation.  Now  he  ia 
found  mingling  himself  up  with  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  others,  and  acting  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  In  illustrating 
this  part  of  his  life,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  copy  the  contents  of  a  letter  from. 
Robson's  oldest  friend  and  most  trusty 
coadjutor,  himself  a  distinguished  artist. 
<*  The  grand  aim  of  his  life  for  many 
years,"  says  this  correspondent,  <<was  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  Society.  Day: 
and  night  it  was  always  in  his  thoughts ; 
the  whole  strength  of  his  mind  and  body 
was  directed  to  this  one  object.  His 
evenings  were  devoted  to  visiting  the 
members;  exhorting,  encouraging,  and 
in  many  cases,  at  his  own  risk,  commis- 
sioning them  to  execute  pictures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  exhibition.  I  could  tell  a 
thousand  instances  of  his  extraordinary 
zeal  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 
I  could  name  many  of  our  friends  who 
are  fully  sensible  of  their  obligations  to 
Robson  for  the  anxious  endeavours  be 
was  constantly  making  to  advance  their 
interests  and  their  reputation.  Once  be 
set  off  on  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition  to 
his  friend  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr, 
Barrington),  to  induce  him  to  purchase  a 
picture  that  seemed  likely  to  go  back  to 
the  artist  unsold,  and  he  returned  in 
triumph  with  the  monejr  in  his  hand. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  jov  with  which 
he  came  to  tdl  me  of  the  successful 
termination  of  the  arrangements  whidi 
secured  to  Lough  the  sculptor,  also  » 
native  of  the  county  of  Durnam,  the  ma> 
nument  of  Bishop  Middleton.  He  thought 
highlv  of  Lough's  genius,  and  he  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  enabling  this  me- 
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ritorious  sculptor  to  surmount  the  impe- 
diments that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  suc- 
cess. Lending  or  adN-ancing  money,  giv- 
ing commissions  to  assist  his  brother  ar- 
tists,  buying  frames,  to  lend  for  pictures 
that  he  feared  might  be  injured  m  their 
eflfect  by  being  inadequately  framed;  — 
these  were  actions  he  was  constantly  per- 
forming, where  he  thought  the  painter's 
talents  deserved,  or  his  deficiency  of 
means  required  such  assistance.  In  all 
this  kindness  there  was  never  the  smallest 
ostentation. 

The  activity  of  Robson*s  own  life,  and 
the  intense  interest  he  felt  in  the  success 
of  the  Society  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself,  did  not  prevent  his  annual  excur- 
sions to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He 
visited  (continues  the  same  correspond- 
ent) every  lake,  vale,  and  mountain, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Gram- 
pians. 

Drawing  one  day  in  a  retired  nook  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  the 
majestic  figure  of  Kemble  the  actor  start- 
ed up  before  him  like  a  vision.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  travelling  cloak,  which 
partly  concealed  his  person.  Coriolanus 
on  the  hearth  of  Tullus  Aufidius  came 
into  the  artist's  mind;  and  when  the  actor 
after  introducing  himself,  and  requesting 
his  company  to  dinner,  said,  with  rather 
a  tragedy  air,  **  I  suppose,  sir,  you  know 
who  I  am."  Robson  replied,  in  the  same 
tone, — 

"  Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy 
face 

Bears  a  command  in't. 

Thou  canst  be  no  other  than  John  Phi- 
lip Kemble." 

The  artist  and  the  actor  met  at  dinner, 
and  over  a  bottle  of  right  good  whiskey 
vowed  an  eternal  friendship. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Blair  Atholl 
he  was  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
who  insisted  on  his  coming  to  dine  with 
him.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Robson's  only  dress  was  that  of  a  High, 
land  shepherd.  He  represented  to  his 
Grace  how  unfit  he  was  in  such  costume 
to  join  a  fashionable  party;  but  no  excuse 
was  admitted,  and  he  went.  Few  men 
could  go  through  a  scene  of  this  kind  bet- 
ter than  Robson.  There  was  a  simple 
dignity  about  him.  The  surprise  his  din- 
ner dress  occasioned  was  soon  changed 
into  respect  for  his  talents  and  character, 
and  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl  and  his  family  was  the  result  of 
the  adventure.  Many  of  Robson's  most 
valuable  acquaintance  were  made  in  these 
solitudes.  It  was  in  the  Highlands  he 
first  met  with  Mr.  Alnutt  of  Clapham, 
who  proved  a  friend  to  him  when  he 
stood  most  in  need  of  assistance.  He 
almost  lived  at  Mr.  Alnutt's  bouse,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  was  preparing  for 


Dublication  his  work  of  the   Gzampiin 

Mountains. 

Though  especially  inspired  by  die 
scenery  of  the  Highlands,  Robson  did 
not  confine  himself  to  So^tland;  he  vu 
sited  his  native  county,  Durham,  ttx^ 
Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, made  himself  familiar  with  tbe 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  and  crossed 
over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  paint- 
ing the  Lake  of  Kilhimey.  These  trans* 
actions  first  brought  him  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Sketching  Society,  formed 
by  a  party  of  artists  who  met  at  each 
other's  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  delights  of  composition.  Rob^ 
son's  sight  would  not  allow  of  his  draw- 
ing, but  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  plea^ 
sures  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  watch 
the  creations  of  the  evening.  A  year  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  elected  by  aochuna- 
tion  an  honorary  member,  and  in  no  place 
will  his  cheerful  countenance  and  good 
humour  be  more  missed,  than  in  the 
meetings  of  that  society. 

Reference  to  these  recent  circum- 
stances brings  the  narrative  to  a  veir  me- 
lancholy close.  In  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust 1833,  Robson  went  with  his  esteem-L 
ed  friend  Mr.  Hills,  the  animal  painter, 
to  the  island  of  Jersey,  from  whence  he 
arrived  in  town  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Sketching  Society  on  the  22d,  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  adieu  to  Mr.  Leslie 
(one  of  its  most  valued  members),  who 
was  about  to  quit  England  for  America. 
On  the  Wednesday  following,  he  em- 
barked in  excellent  health  and  spirits  on 
board  the  James  Watt  steam-boat,  with 
the  intention  of  visiting  his  Mends  in  the 
north.  He  was  landed  at  Stockton-npon- 
Tees  on  the  31st,  extremely  ill ;  meoioil 
aid  was  immediately  procured,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  stop  the  progress  of  his 
disorder.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Septem* 
her,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

There  was  something  so  extraordimury 
in  the  circumstances  attending  his  sudden 
illness  and  death,  that  his  friends  wished 
for  a  post  mortem  examination.  The 
viscera,  on  being  exposed,  exhibited  gene^ 
rally  a  natural  and  healthy  appearance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stomach,  which 
displayed  marks  of  intense  inflammation. 
The  little  fluid  found  in  it  being  submitted 
to  the  action  of  chemical  test,  undepwent 
no  change,  and  showed  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  containing  any  metallic  salt.  The 
origin  of  this  inflammation  still  remains 
a  secret.  It  is,  however,  remarkaMe 
that  seven  of  the  passengera  in  the  steam- 
boat were  *•'  afiected  more  or  less  in  tbe 
same  way,"  and  that  the  last  and  indeed 
the  only  words  spoken  by  Robson  after- 
his  brother  Mr.  James  Kobson*s  arrival 
from  Durham  were,  ^^  I  am  poisoned.* 

A  relative  who  has  known  him  from 
his  earliest  years,  thus  sums  up  his  cha«' 
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racter.  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he 
was  honest-hearted  and  cheerful ;  in  the 
different  relations  of  life  he  was  kind,  af- 
fectionate, straightforward,  and  honour- 
able ;  in  his  profession  his  indefatigable 
and  intense  labour  and  study,  from  an  age 
when  commonly  the  hours  are  wast^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  well-earned  fame, 
and  his  delightful  works  will  long  please 
the  eye  of  all.  His  fellow  artists  will 
long  feel  his  loss. 

We  add  a  letter  which  we  have  receir- 
ed  from  Mr.  Britton,  relative  to  one  of 
the  publications  in  which  Mr.  Robson 
was  engaged. 

Mr.  Urban, — In  your  account  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Robson  (p.  472),  it  is  stated  that 
**  he  published,  in  conjunction  vtith  Mr. 
Britton,  a  most  delightful  series  of  Pic- 
turesque Views  of  the  English  Cities." 
That  gentleman  had  no  share  or  concern 
in  the  work,  as  it  was  undertaken  and 
published  by  myself.  I  paid  Mr.  Rob- 
son two  hundred  and  fifty-six  guineas,  and 
certainly  endeavoured  to  do  full  justice  to 
him  as  an  artist  and  a  friend.  Some  of  the 
engravers  exerted  their  best  abilities  in 
the  same  cause ;  but  three  of  the  plates 
were  so  indifferently  executed,  that  I  had 
them  re-engraved.  After  publishing  250 
copies  large  paper,  and  500  small  paper, 
I  destroyed  the  plates  mentioned  below.* 
I  disposed  of  the  remainder  at  a  public 
sale.  I  have  sold  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  drawings  at  four,  five,  and  six  guineas 
each.  This  volume  I  published  as  a  col- 
lection  of  prints,  alone,  without  any  let- 
ter-press, for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the 
unjust  penalty  of  giving  eleven  copies  to 
certain  public  and  private  institutions, 
some  of  which  are  rich,  and  ought  to  pur- 
chase every  new  literary  work,  for  the 
encouragement  of  authors.  As  a  conti- 
nuation and  literary  accompaniment  to 
Mr.  Robson*s  views,  I  published  another 
volume,  devoted  entirely  to  the  '*  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities  '*  of  the  same  cities, 
containing  numerous  engravings  on  cop- 
per and  wood,  illustrative  of  the  ancient 
gates,  castles,  streets,  monastic  ruins, 
bridges,  &c. ;  and  as  this  volume  is  not 
much  known,  it  is  my  intention  to  com- 
mence next  month  a  republication  of  it 
in  monthly  numbers,  at  a  price  adapted 
to  the  general  class  of  purchasers. — For 
*  Halls'  read  *  Hills,'  in  your  account,  p.473. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  Britton. 

Christmas  Day^  1833. 


Counsellor  Bickerton,  Esq, 

Oct,  7.  In  a  wretched  hovel,  at  a  place 
called  the  Five  Chimneys,  near  the 
Vauxhall   Bridge   Road,  aged   56,   Mr. 

♦  Rochester,  Westminster,  Coventry, 
Lincoln  from  the  South,  £xeter. 


John  Bidkerton,  an  eccentric  'ehuact^v 
formerly  well  known  in  the  University  d[ 
Oxford, 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Flintshire  farmer, 
and,  according  to  his  repeated  assertion, 
related  to  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Bickerton,  Bart,  He  entered  as  a  Com* 
raoner  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1793,  and  continued  there  for  seve- 
ral terms,  but  never  took  a  degree.  The 
Vice- Principal  of  that  Society,  Mr. 
Crouch,  well  knowing  the  state  of  his 
mind,  declined  furnishing  him  with  the 
papers  necessary  for  his  entering  into 
holy  orders,  in  consequence  of  which 
Bickerton  left  the  University,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  country.  Between  20 
and  30  years  since  he  made  his  re^appear- 
ance  in  Oxford,  with  some  money  in  hi» 
possession,  and  assumed  the  dress  of  a 
master  of  arts.  He  never  walked  in  the 
streets  without  an  umbrella,  and  dway» 
attended  at  the  Assizes  with  a  counsellor's 
wig  on  his  head.  At  St»  Mary's  Church 
it  was  his  practice  to  seat  himself  near 
the  pulpit,  and  to  take  his  wig  from  his 
pocket,  and  gravely  place  it  on  his  head. 
He  usually  called  himself  **  Counsellor 
Bickerton,  Esq  "  and  in  this  name  pub* 
lished  a  small  pamphlet,  full  of  incohe- 
rent matter.  He  was  very  loquacious, 
but  perfectly  harmless  in  his  mannersi 
He  had  no  means  of  obtaining  sul^t- 
ence,  at  least  none  that  were  known,  ex- 
cept the  benevolence  of  some  members 
of  the  University,  among  whom  was  the 
present  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  then  Provost 
of  Oriel  College.  At  one  time  he  purn 
chased  a  chariot  at  an  auction,  removed 
the  pole,  imd  contrived  to  make  it  a  one- 
horse  carriage.  He  purchased  a  horse 
also,  and  engaged  in  his  service  a  youth, 
wdl  known  in  Oxford,  who  was  sent  over, 
the  teas  a  few  years  since.  Bickerton 
fitted  up  his  carriage  with  cooking  appa- 
ratus ;  and  when  the  Judges  lefit  Oxford, 
he,  dressed  in  his  wig  and  gown,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  man,  followed  them  on 
the  circuit.  But  his  travelling  the  cir- 
cuit was  soon  terminated,  for  the  first 
time  that  he  appeared  in  a  court  where  he 
was  unknown  (it  is  believed  at  Glouces- 
ter), he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  af. 
terwards  sent  from  die  place.  During 
his  journey,  he  regularly  cooked  his  vic- 
tuals on  the  road  side,  and  slept  in  his 
carriage.  The  only  food  furnished  to  his 
horse  was  what  he  could  collect  from 
green  lanes  and  the  sides  of  ditches.  At 
this  period  of  Bickerton*s  life,  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Hertford  Col- 
lege, with  Constantine  Demetriades,  tiie. 
Greek.  The  only  member  of  that  so- 
ciety then  remaining,  was  the  Rev.  R» 
Hewitt;  and  as  Bidcerton^s  steed  was 
fed  on  the  grass-plot,  the  Vice- Princi- 
pal (as  Mr.  Hewitt  termed  himself)  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  filthy  state  of  the 
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quadrangle.  In  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  the  indecorous  bcha\nour  of 
the  horse,  the  counsellor  regularly  attend- 
ed  \Mi  his  hat  placed  at  the  horse's  tail. 
It  is  also  remembered  that  during  a  cold 
Minter,  Bickerton  being  in  want  of  fuel, 
to  procure  it  he  contrived  to  climb  into  a 
tree  that  was  in  the  quadrangle  of  Hert- 
ford College,  seated  himself  upon  one  of 
its  branches,  and  actually  sawed  the 
branch  off  between  himself  and  the  trunk, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  was  much  hurt.  When  eject- 
ed from  Hertford,  he  purchased  a  small 
boat,  and  i'or  some  time  lived  upon  the 
Isis. 

After  his  aquatic  residence  he  left  Ox- 
ford, but  occasionally  paid  it  a  visit.  Se- 
veral  times  untbin  the  last  few  years  he 
was  relieved  at  the  Oxford  Anti-Mendi- 
city  Societ}'.  At  one  time  he  was  com- 
pletely re-clothed ;  but  in  a  few  months 
he  returned,  again  wrapped  in  rags,  and 
covered  with  vermin.  He  gave  an  in- 
coherent account  of  his  losing  the  clothes 
given  to  him,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  sold  them.  At  that 
time  he  rode  on  a  donkey,  and  stated  that 
he  was  travelling  to  collect  his  rents.  Se- 
veral gentlemen  of  the  University  and 
City,  at  these  visits,  gave  him  money  and 
clothes. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  poor  man, 
published  at  the  place  of  his  former  resi- 
dence in  the  Oxford  Herald.  At  the 
inquest  on  his  body,  one  of  the  witnesses 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  London 
Ufe: 

'*  Daniel  Friend,  of  Green  Hart-yard, 
Hatton-garden,  said  that  he  knew  the 
deceased.     He  was  complete  master  of 
five    or    six    languages,     and    perfectly 
conversant  with  the  Hebrew.     He  for- 
merly   kept   a    school    in   Wych-street, 
Strand.     He   bought  the    Five    Chim- 
neys property  about  six  years  ago,  for 
which  he  paid  380/.     He  had  also  one  or 
two  houses  in  Edward-street.     A  Mr, 
Dance,  a  broker,  lived  in  one  of  them. 
Some  time  ago  the  deceased  seized  upon 
Mr.  Dance  for  rent,  who  replevied,  and 
threw  the  deceased  into  Whitecross -street 
prison.     Witness  saw  the  deceased  last 
Friday.     He  was  then  knocking  up  some 
old  tin  saucepans,  and  picking  the  wire 
out  to  sell  for  old  iron.     He  went  out 
with  the  wire,  and  brought  home  a  salt 
herring  and  a  pound  of  potatoes.     He 
also  brought  a  bottle   containing  some 
vitriol  and  water,  which  he  took  for  his 
complaint.      He  always  complained  of 
being  ill  used  by  Mr.  Dance." 

On  that  part  of  this  testimony  which 
relates  to  Bickerton's  imputed  skill  in 
languages,  the  Oxford  Herald  remarks: 

**  On  the  inquest  upon  his  body  one  of 
the  witnesses  stated  that  he  was  a  lin- 
guist, and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 


Hebrew  lanrage.    We  knCw  him  welli 
and  can  with  oonfidence  aeaeit,  that^  mU 
though  once  a  member  of  tbit  Umrerrityt 
he  had  very  little  knowledge  of  Uie  Greoi 
and  Latin  languages,  was  totaUjr  ignonuit 
of  Hebrew,  and  knew  no  modefn  Ian* 
guage  whatever,  except  his  own.    Poor 
Bickerton  was  perfectly  bvmlestz    he 
possessed  that  sort  of  cunniiw  whin  «£. 
ten  accompanies  aberration  of  intdlect; 
was  al\^*ays  moderate  in  drinking;  would 
never  take  more  than  two  glasses  of  wine; 
he  would  eat  heartily,  provided  he  could 
do  so  gratuitously ;  he  never  pud  atten* 
tion  to  cleanliness ;  he  was  full  of  stnuM 
fantasies,  and  we  believe,  in  spite  of  fil 
apparent  misery,  ^\'a8  contented  and  happT. 
The  grandson  of  Bickerton*s  brother  is 
now  resident  in  Oxford;   be  is  a  bed* 
maker  at  Magdalen  College."    Another 
person  who  claimed  the  same  relation- 
ship,  appeared  at  the  inquest,  and  de- 
scribed himself  as   Mr.  Richard  PaHn 
Bickerton,  surgeon,  of  Adelaide-street* 
Strand. 

The  hovel  in  which  Bickerton  died 
\^*as  an  unfinished  building.  It  comprised 
three  rooms;  but  had  no  windows  nor 
doors ;  and  the  lower  room  was  still  un- 
floored,  and  scattered  with  broken  bricks 
and  mortar.  Besides  a  chair  which  had 
been  brought  by  a  neighbour  towards  hit 
last  moments,  there  was  no  furniture. 
^<  The  only  articles  found  in  the  plaoe^* 
says  the  London  paper,  which  was  igna-> 
rant  of  his  history,  *<  were  a  banister^ 
old  gown  and  wig."  So  he  had  parted 
with  eveiy  other  comfort ;  but  the  em« 
blems  of  that  honourable  rank,  of  which 
he  imagined  himself  the  possessor,  he 
would  not  relinquish,  except  with  life  it- 
self. Though  probably,  judging  from 
the  time  when  he  was  entered  at  Oxfordt 
he  was  not  sixty  years  of  age,  his  poor 
neighbours  regarded  him  to  be  between 
seventy  and  eighty;  and  they  not  only 
looked  upon  him  as  possessed  of  great 
learning,  but  of  vast  wealth.  He  was  ge« 
nerally  known  as  <*  the  old  miser."  A 
surgeon  stated  that  the  deceased  had  la- 
boured under  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  for 
five  years,  but  that  his  life  might  have 
been  prolonged  with  proper  food  and 
care.  The  jury  accordingly  returned  as 
their  verdict,  that  he  *^  died  from  the  wan^ 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.** 


Clergy  Deceased. 

The  Rev.  Spencer  Arden,  B.  A.  of  * 
coll.  Cambridge,  only  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Arden,  Rector  of  Brampton, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Prebendary  of 
Worcester. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  j^udtitUeck^  Rector 
of  Rossory,  in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher, 
which  he  held  before  the  year  1806. 

Aged  70,  thQ  Rev.  J.  Barney  for  forty- 
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seven  years  Curate  of  Eglish  Down  and 
CuUen. 

The  Rev.  James  Bingle,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  Curate  of  Hevingham  and  of 
Marsham,  Norfolk.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
coU.  Camb.  B.A.  1802,  as  sixth  Senior 
Optime. 

At  Croome,  near  Sledmere,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Croxton^  of  Sledmere, 
Vicar  of  Wetwang  and  Kirkby  Grinda- 
lyth,  Yorkshire.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
coll.  Camb.  B.A.  1782;  M. A.  1785;  was 
presented  to  Kirkby  Grindalyth  in  1789, 
by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart. ;  to  Wetwang 
in  1798  by  the  Prebendary  of  that  stall 
in  York  cathedrall ;  and  to  Sledmere  in 
1824  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  His  stature 
was  so  large  that  his  coffin  measured 
seven  feet  five  inches,  and  weighed,  with 
the  corpse,  sixty-five  stone. 

In  Garden- row,  within  the  rules  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  had  resided  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  aged  80,  the  Rev. 
William  Barker  Daniel^  the  author  of 
Rural  Sports,  2  vols.  4to.  1801-1803, 
2d  ed.  3  vols.  8vo.  1810,  4.th  vol.  1813. 
He  was  of  Christ's  coll.  Camb.  B.A. 
1787,  M.A.  1790. 

The  Rev.  Richard  JDavies,  Rector  of 
Llangarty-Talallyn,  co.  Brecon,  to  which 
he  was  instituted  on  his  own  presentation 
in  1804,  and  in  which  the  Bishop  has 
appointed  his  son,  the  Rev.  Rich.  Pajrne 
l)avies,  to  succeed  him. 

The  Rev.  IFilliam  Massy,  of  Temple- 
more,  Rector  of  Dysart.  This  livmg, 
which  was  a  non  cure,  is  the  first  that  has 
fallen  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, under  the  late  Church  Reform  Act. 

At  Hasfield  rectory,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Rev.  Saunders  William  MUler^  for 
forty-six  years  Rector  of  that  parish.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  as  a  member  of 
Pembroke  coll.  Oxford  in  1810. 

The  Rev.  AJorgan  Price,  Rector  of 
Talachddu,  co.  Brecon,  to  which  he  was 
instituted  in  1814. 

At  Epsom,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Richards, 

The  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  Rector  of  the 
union  of  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow.  The 
livings  of  Ballintemple  and  Kilbride  have 
since  been  given  to  different  incumbents, 
and  at  the  latter  place  the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low will  rebuild  the  church  for  the  new 
incumbent,  who  is  his  lordship's  chaplain. 

At  Tottington,  near  Bury,  Lancashire, 
aged  80,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wade,  Perpe- 
tual Curate  of  that  chapelry,  to  which  he 
was  presented  by  the  Rector  of  Bury  in 
1799. 

At  Uffculme,  Devonshire,  aged  82,  the 
Rev.  James  Windsor,  for  fifty  years  Vicar 
of  that  parish,  to  which  he  was  presented 
in  1783  by  the  Prebendary  of  Ufirculme» 
in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  He  has 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  1,000/*  to  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital* 


Sept,  16.  At  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  Rector  of  Llanaber,  neaf 
Barmouth,  aged  25,  the  Rev.  John  £vans, 

Oct,  4.  At  Rugeley,  Stafi[brdshire,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  Charles  Inge,  forty-nine  yeaxB 
Vicar  of  that  paiish,  and  Rector  of  New- 
ton Regis,  Warwickshire.  He  was  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  M.A.  1784. 

Oct.  14.  At  Reading,  aged  63,  th<^ 
Rev.  WUliam  Wise,  D.D.  Vicar  of  St. 
Laurence  in  that  town,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Hurst.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant- Taylors'  School,  from  which 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford,  June  11,  1788.  He  gra- 
duated M.A.  1797,  B.D.  1801,  D.D, 
1813;  was  presented  to  St.  Laurence, 
Reading,  in  1812,  by  that  Society,  and  to 
Hurst  in  1822  by  the  late  Dean  of  Salis. 
bury.  I 

Oct.  27.  At  Scotter,  near  Gainsbo- 
rough, aged  63,  the  Rev.  Henry  John 
Wollaston,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
Chaplain  to  his  Maiesty;  younger  bro^ 
ther  to  Frederick  William  Wollaston, 
esq.  of  Shenton-hall,  Leicestershire,  and 
to  Admiral  Charles  Wollaston.  He  was 
the  4th  and  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Wollaston,  LL.D.  Chaplaia 
to  the  King,  and  Prebendary  of  Peter* 
borough;  was  of  Sidney  college,  Cam<^ 
bridge,  B.A.  1792,  M.A.  1795;  was  for 
some  time  Rector  of  Paston,  co.  North- 
ampton; was  appointed  a  Chaplain  iu 
ordmary  to  the  King  in  1797,  and  col- 
lated  to  Scotter  in  180^  by  Dr.  Madan, 
then  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Mr.  Wol* 
laston  has  left  a  numerous  family ;  see 
the  pedigree  of  Wollaston  in  Nichols's 
History  of  Leicestersliire,  vol.  IV.  p.  542» 

Nov.  11.  At  Thomborough,  JBucks^ 
aged  85,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Brigges,  Vi<* 
car  of  that  parish,  and  Rector  of  Brad- 
well.  He  was  of  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford^ 
B.C.L.  1794,  and  was  presented  to  both 
his  livings  in  1802,  to  Thomborough  by 
Sir  H.  Vemey,  Bart,  and  to  Biadwell  by 
the  King. 

Dec.  5.  Aged  44,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
WUliam  M'Guire,  Rector  of  St  Paul's, 
Deptford.  He  was  of  Peterbouse,  Cam* 
bridge,  B.A.  1811,  M.A.  18...,  and  was 
presented  to  St.  Paul's  Deptford  by  the 
iaroily  of  Drake  in  1819. 

Dec.  7.  At  Wai"field,  Berks,  aged  39, 
the  Rev.  Rohert  Faithful^  Vicar  of  that 
parish.  He  was  of  Wadham  coll.  Ox£ 
M.A.  1817,  and  was  presented  to  War* 
field  in  1824  by  MaxweU  Windle,  esa. 

Dec.  9.  At  Steepleton,  Dorsetshire, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Richard  Coles.  He  was 
of  St  John's  coll.  Camb.  LJLB.  1819. 

Dec.  12.  In  Charlotte-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Deason,  Perpe* 
tual  Curate  of  Whitworth,  Durham,  ta 
which  church  he  was  ^resented  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  in  1797,. 
and  late  Curate  of  Melcombe  Regis^ 
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Dec,  16.  At  Hastings,  aged  90,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Aorrisj  Prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Rector  of  Fukenham  and 
Aylsham,  Norfolk.  He  was  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  as  11th  Wran- 
gler 1766,  M.A.  1769;  was  presented  to 
Fakenham  by  that  Society  in  1790,  and 
having  been  college  tutor  to  E^rl  Spen- 
cer, was  appointed  a  Prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury in  1799,  and  presented  to  Ayls- 
ham in  the  following  year  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  that  cathedral  church. 
He  was  "the  son  of  Mr.  Nonis,  who  was 
formerly  Vicar  of  Brabourn  near  Ash- 
ford;  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Norris, 
for  so  many  years  Chapter  Clerk  and  Au- 
ditor to  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of 
Canterbury,  one  who  both  in  and  out  of 
office  was  mtelligent  and  respectable,  and 
not  imworthy  to  be  a  successor  of  the  an- 
tiquary Somner.**  (Letter  of  the  Rev. 
Sam.  Denne  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of 
Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  754. ) 

Dec.  21.  Aged  69,  the  Rev.  T/iomas 
Deihicki  Rector  of  Oldbury,  Shropshire. 
He  was  of  St.  John's  coll.  Oxf.  M.A. 
1788,  and  was  presented  to  Oldbury  in 
1822  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  His 
mother  died  the  week  before  him,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  94. 

DEATHS. 
London  and  its  Vicinity. 

May  14.  At  the  College  of  Arms,  aged 
47,  James  Rock,  esq.,  Dublin  Herald, 
and  Rouge  Dragon  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 
The  former  situation  he  had  held  for  some 
years ;  to  the  latter  he  had  been  appointed 
oidy  on  the  recent  death  of  Francis  Town- 
send,  esq. 

Aug,  Aged  54,  the  Hon.  Algernon 
Percy,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley  and 
brother  to  the  Countess  of  Ashburnham, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  &c.  He  was 
lately  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
SnvIss  Cantons. 

In  the  icing's  Bench  Prison,  Edmund 
Clavering,  esq.  of  Calvelly-park,  Northum- 
berland, formerly  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Wright  and  Co.  bankers,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  garden. 

Aug.  26.  Joseph  Mortimer,  esq.  of 
Hertford-street,  May- fair,  late  Capt.  1st 
Somerset  Militia,  and  formerly  of  the 
Queen's  Bays;  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  Mortimer,  esq.  of  Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 

Sept.  4.  In  Duke-street,  Westminster, 
in  his  70th  year,  James  Farquhar,  esq.  of 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  Johnstone-lodge, 
CO.  Kincardine,  Deputy  Registrar  of  the 
Admiralty  Court.  He  formerly  held  se- 
veral other  appointments  connected  with 
the  civil  law,  and  had  a  large  private  prac- 
tice as  a  Proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons. 


He  was  M.  P.  for  die  Abefdeen  dutriet 

of  burghs  from  1801  to  I82a 

Sept.  27.  Sophia- Harris,  sister  of  John 
Hoppner,  esq.  R.A. 

Oct.  23.  In  Montagu-st.  PoitnwD-M. 
Jane  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Rev.  R. 
Mcsham,  Rector  of  Ripple,  Kent. 

Nov.  7.  At  Maida-hiU,  aged  33,  Si- 
bella,  wife  of  Lewis  John  de  la  Clmn- 
mettc,  esq. 

Nov.  8.  At  Howard-st  Stnmdt  aged 
35,  Dr.  Wordinghara,  formeriy  of  Ken* 
sington. 

Nov,  12.  At  Kennington,  aged  8S; 
Joseph  Wells  Liversedge,  esq. 

Nora.  13.  In  Piccadilly,  i^ged  37,  of 
paralysis,  brought  on  by  drinking  im- 
moderate quantities  of  brandy,  Mr.  Ridb 
Beckley,  bookseller. 

In  Gloucester-pl.  Miss  Harriet  Tncker. 

In  Torrington-sq.  Charlotte,  widow  of 
G.  Edmunds,  esq.  of  Lincoln*s-inn-field8. 

Aged  51,  Joseph  Horsley,  esq.  Of 
Finsbury-  terrace. 

Nov.  15.  Lieut.  Charles  Kerr  Dow, 
R.N. 

At  Thurlow-house,  Glapham,  i^ged  35^ 
Amelia  Ann,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Beeston  Long,  esq. 

Nov.  17.  At  Ludgate-hill,  aged  69^ 
Mr.  Edward  Gainsford,  cheesemonger. 
It  is  said  that  he  obtained  a  wife  hf 
public  advertisement,  and  the  union  was  a 
very  happy  one. 

At  Peckham,  in  his  70th  year,  Thomas 
Bond,  esq. 

Nov.  18.  At  Kensington,  Deboiah, 
widow  of  Thos.  Simpson  Evans,  LLbD. 
Mathematical  Master  at  Woolwich  and 
Christ's-hospital. 

Nov.  19.  Aged  49,  Mr.  Jos.  Newell, 
of  Whitecross-st.  author  of  several  works 
on  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  citi- 
zens of  London. 

Nov.  28.  In  Fitzroy-st.  aged  90,  Paul 
Shewcraft,  esq.  formerly  of  Bombay. 

Nov.  30.  Aged  59.  Mr.  J.  F.  Sasse^ 
of  Ryder's-court,  Leicester-sq. 

Lately.  Philip  Ainslie,  esq.  a  Bencher 
of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Commander  Charles  Bentham,  R.N. 
(1828),  third  son  of  the  late  Lieut^Qen. 
Bentham,  royal  artillery. 

Joseph  Gawen,  esq.  a  member  of  tbe 
Stock  Exchange.  He  has  left,  by  his 
will,  the  sum  of  4O0(U.  in  stock  and  monej 
to  charitable  institutions.  There  are  eight 
legacies  of  100/.  each  for  different  charities; 
The  sum  of  200/.  is  bequeathed  to  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  decayed  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  500& 
consols  to  be  added  to  that  siui  upon  th^ 
death  of  his  widow,  at  which  penod  five 
other  legacies  of  500/.  consols  each,  will 
become  payable  to  different  institutiona 
named  in  his  \y\\\.  The  whole  is  free  of 
the  legacy  duty. 
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Dec.  4.  At  Laml>eih,  aged  22,  William 
Henry  Nelson,  youngest  son.  of  late  CoL 
Stirke,  12th  reg.;  and  Dec.  9.  Margaret 
Elizabeth,  his  youngest  daughter. 

Dec,  7.  In  Saville-row,  aged  41,  Fran. 
Squibb,  esq.  the  celebrated  auctioneer. 

Dec.  9.  At  the  residence  of  his  son, 
Connaught-terrace,  £dgware-road,  aged 
67,  James  Griffith,  esq. 

Dec.  14.  In  Harley-st.  aged  69,  Lady 
Beechey. 

At  Clapham,  aged  45,  Mathew  Jegon 
Turner,  esq.  formerly  of  Clonmel. 

Dec.  15.  In  Trinity-sq.  aged  64,  H. 
Scrivener,  late  of  Clapbam-common. 

At  Camden^town,  Anna  Eliza,  youngest 
dau.  of  Francis  Burgess,  esq.  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  and  late  of  54th  reg. 

Dec,  18.  At  Clapham>rise,  aged  79^ 
J.  White,  esq.  formerly  of  LincolnVinn. 

Dec.  19.  In  the  Inner  Temple,  aged  80, 
the  widow  of  T.  Richards,  esq.  formerly 
of  Kettering. 

Dec,  21.  In  Queen  Anne-st.  aged  67» 
Juliana,  relict  of  Wm.  Sam.  Towers,  esq. 

Dec,  22.  At  Hackney,  aged  3,  Joanna 
Caroline  Amelia,  only  dau.  of  Samuel 
Walter  Burgess,  esq. 

In  Kensington- sq.  aged  86,  Heniy  Pen- 
ny, esq. 

Dec,  23.  At  Brompton,  in  her  22d 
year,  Jane,  only  surviving  dau.  of  late  Rev. 
David  Felix,  of  Chelsea. 

Dec. 27,  At  Eaton^place,  aged  21, 
Juliana  Barbara,  wife  of  Sir  John  Ogilvy, 
Bart.  She  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Henir  Molineux 
Howard,  and  sister  to  the  Countess  of 
Carnarvon,  Viscountess  Andover,&c.  and 
was  married  July  7th,  1831. 

In  Wimpole-st.  aged  61,  Wm.  Puls- 
ford,  esq. 

Dec,  28.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Rich. 
Edwards,  of  Keppel-st. 

Dec.  29.  Aged  89,  Susanna,  widow  of 
Conway  Heighington,  esq.  R.N. 

Dec,  30.  Sam.  Richardson,  esq.  Com- 
mander in  the  Indian  Navy. 

Dec.  26.  At  Clapham^road,  aged  76, 
the  widow  of  Samuel  Statfaam,  esq.  of 
Arnold-grove,  Nottinghamshire. 
.  Dec,  30.  At  Highbury,  aged  50,  Ann, 
widow  of  the  late  James  P.  Hummel,  of 
Conduit-st.  and  dau.  of  tJie  late  W.  Horton, 
esq.  whose  death  was  recorded  in  p.  380. 

Dec.  31.  At  Claremont-place,  Judd-st. 
aged  63,  Thomas  Swinboum,  esq.  late  of 
Kilburn. 


Bucks.— Oc^  14.  aged  78,  George  Ive, 
esq.  of  Gerrard's- cross. 

Lately.  At  Wycombe,  Charlotte,  widow 
of  Maj..Gen.  Fisher. 

At  Eton  College,  aged  12,  Wm.  Henley, 
eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Eden 
and  the  dow.  Baroness  Grey  de  Rutbyn. 
G£NT.  Mao.  December,  183a 

K 


,  CAxmiDSE^-^Nav.  16.  At  CaiBliri4ge, 
aged  72,  John  Purohas,  esq.  Alderman  of 
that  town,  and  Treasoier  of  Addoibn^'s 
Hospital 

Abv.  29.  Aged  20,  Arth.  Heath  Rutht 
student  of  Magdalene  College,  Camb. 

Chester. — Dec,  19.  At  Chester, 
Dame  Jane,  widow  of  Sir  John  L^gard, 
the  6th  Bart,  of  Ganton,  Yorkshire.  She 
was  a  dau.  of  Henry  Aston,  esq.  of  Aston 
in  Cheshire,  was  married  June  22,  1802, 
and  left  a  widow,  without  children,  July 
16,  1808. 

.  Cornwall. — Aug,  20.  At  Padstow, 
aged  85,  Lieut.  Abra.  Rose,  R.N.  (1780). 

Nov.  28.    At  Trefusb-house,  aged  73» 
the  widow  of  Rev.  Thos.  Sheepshanks, 
formerly  Rector  of  Wimpole,  Camb. 
.  Devon. — Sept.    At  Barnstaple,  age4 
72,  Lieut.  H.  Gittings,  R.N. 

Sept.  12.  At  Mount  Tamar,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Harris,  formerly  R.  Art. 

Nov.  26.  At  Ottery  St.  Mary,  aged 
54^  Commander  Samuel  Jefikry,  R.N. 
He  ^yas  made  a  Lieut.  1805,  And  Com- 
mander 1807. 

Dec,  19.     At  Southmolton,  in  his  hun- 
dredth year,  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  surveyor 
of  roads. 
.  Dec.  20.     At  Upcott-house,  the  wife 
of  John  Snowden,  e^q. 

Dec,  21.  At  Axminster,  aged  66^  Sarah, 
the  wife  of  William  Bond,  esq. 

Dec.  23.  At  Dartmouth,  aged  82,  Re- 
becca, widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearce 
Hockin,  Vicar  of  Oakhampton. 

Lately^  At  Torquay,  Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Irving,  of  Weare,  Som. 

Dorset.— 'At  Piddletrenthide,  aged  52; 
Capt.  John  Hawkins,  R.N.  leaving  m 
widow. 

Dec.  26.     At   Loders,    Dame  Mar- 

fret,  widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
van  Nepean,  Bart  She  was  the  dau. 
of  Wm.  Skinner,  esq.  Capt.  in  the  ^rmy; 
and  was  left  a  widow  Oct  2, 1822*  having 
had  issue  the  present  Baronet,  three  other 
sons,  and  one  daughter. 

Durham. — Nov.  16.  At  Durham,  aged 
83,  Wm.  Harland,  esq. 

.  Essex  — Oct,  9.  At  Great  Yeldbam, 
aged  73,  Anne  Frances,  widow  of  Gregory 
Lewis  Way,  esq.  of  Speneer-farm.    . 

Dec  2.  At  Saffiron  Waldon,  Mary, 
wife  of  Stephen  Robinson,  esq.  only  dau. 
of  late  Martin  Catlin,  esq. 

Gloucester.— ^<e^.  At  Chelten* 
ham,  aged  65^  Eliz.-Goldwyer,  wife  of 
T.  Calveriey,  esq.  of  Ewell-castle,  Surrey. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  53;  Capt  Thos. 
Ellis,  of  My  Dee  Park,  Monmouthshire; 
a  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Lieut  for  that 
county. 

At  Holcombe-house^  near  Minchin- 
hampton,  aged  49,  Sarah,  wife  of  Henry 
Fletcher,  esq.  many  years  a  Capt  in  the 
77th  reg.  leaving  nine  childwn,' 
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Nov,  7.  Aged  78,  Tbos.  HoUnrow,  esq. 
of  Badbrook-house,  co.  Gloucester. 

Dec,  5.  At  Whitehall,  near  Bristol, 
Dr.  John  Brathwait  Taylor,  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Maj.-Gen.  Aldwell  Taylor,  of 
the  Madras  establishment. 

iMc.  6.  At  Cheltenham,  Maria,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Wakeman  Long,  esq.  of  Upton- 
on- Severn. 

Dec,  13.  Aged  25,  Wm.  Horatio  Nel- 
son, son  of  the  late  Oipt.  Powell,  BristoL 

ncc  20.  At  Bristol,  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  G.  G.  Carson,  esq.  formerly  of  Dublin, 
and  of  Viens  Town,  co.  Down,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  J.  Potter,  esq.  Downpatrick. 

IMc.  22.  At  Clifton,  aged  63,  the 
widow  of  Jas.  Davey,  esq  late  of  Jamaica. 

Dec.  24.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  66,  F. 
Cianchettinj,  esq. 

HASTB^^Sept.  2a  At  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  aged  S\>,  Frances,  dau.  of  late 
Jonathan  Blundell,  esq.  of  Liverpool,  and 
niece  to  the  Mrs.  Blundells,  of  Bath. 

Sepi.  ^.  At  Fareham,  Commander 
Joseph  Eastwood,  R.N.  (1815).  He  was 
appointed  Lieut,  of  the  Pluto  sloop,  Jan. 
1809^  and  afterwards  served  in  the  Helder 
and  Madagascar  frigates;  and  became  a 
Commander  in  1815.  He  married  Nov. 
3d,  1824,  Louisa,  dau.  of  John  Pooke, 
esq.  of  Fareham. 

Oct,  6.  At  Christchurch,  aged  80,  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Jeans,  esq.  M.D. 

^Mg,  22.  At  Portsmouth,  aged  33, 
LieuL  Thos.  Brown  Saiidsbury,  R.N. 

Xov,  19.  Aged  84,  John  Weston,  esq. 
of  Meon  Stoke. 

JJee.  26.  Aged  64,  Mary  Pielder,  wife 
of  Edw.  Grose  Smith,  esq.,  of  the  Priory, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  Kelsey-fuk,  Beck- 
enham. 

Herefokd. — At  Eyton-hall,  aged  31, 
Eleanor,  wife  of  R.  W.  Evans,  esq. 

At  the  Pigeoo-house,  aged  67,  W  illiam 
Hawkins,  esq. 

Herts.— 2>fc.  I.  At  Hitchin,  aged 
C8i  John  Crot:,  esq. 

Kent. — S^pi  ...  At  Emmetts,  near 
Sevenoaks,  £dw.  Smith  Bi^^  esq. 

Oct.  I.  At  Sutton  Lod^.  near  Maid, 
stone,  R.  Wrizht,  esq.  late  ot  c'onduir-st. 

6rt.  13L  A:  Canterburv.  Mx-v.  widow 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Cbaiy,  R«v:or  oi'  >wale- 
difTe  and  \lcar  of  Sccrr^\  Kent;  and 
mother  of  the  R^v.  Dr.  Chiii'y,  Master  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College.  Cambridce. 

LaUi^m  At  Tunbridire  Wells,  advanced, 
the  widow  of  Cap:.  F.  Cbunbers  R.N. 

At  Deal.  Elsxkbeih,  wixe  foe  neariy  oO 
Tears  of  J.  M.  Poynder,  eiMj. 

Dec.  7.  At  New  Romney,  aged  45. 
He^er.  wife  ct  Mr.  Wm.  Saiaoff,  sobci- 
tor,  sectoDd  dan.  oi  late  Wm.  Wi^twick, 

esq. 

Lavcashse.  —  Dee.  16.  Ared  ^, 
BicLud  Heywoo^  esq    ol    Livequjci, 


banker,  leeoDd  lonof  J.  P.  Herwooi^  • 

of  Wakefield. 

Leicestee.— Aiw.  15.  At  Soiueiliy» 
aged  44,  Chariotte^  wifeof  Wm.  Tupaam 
esq.  of  the  Leiceitenhire  militia 

Lincoln. — Qef.2L  At  Brigg^  i^ed  77» 
Harriet;  widow  <tf  Himgerford  ^MMner, 
esq.  and  dster  of  late  Peter  John  JLuud^ 
esq.  of  Blyborough-hall. 

Dee,  18u  In  his  79tk  year,  Jonathan 
Peckover,  esq.  of  Wisberli,  banker,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 

Lately  At  Grimsby,  J.  S.  BcandstnMn, 
esq.  Lincoln ;  also  his  son  and  dan^ihtier. 

At  Boston,  at  an  advanced  age,  the 
widow  of  C  Bronghton,  esq.  fan&a^  of 
Devizes. 

Middlesex.— ^Voc  30.  At  Fort|4iiB; 
Enfield,  aged  61y  Miss  Anne  Facien. 
This  amiable  lady  was  the  ftithliii  fiiend, 
judicious  adviser,  and  constant  oooqianion 
of  the  late  venerable  Mrs.  Gougfa  (whoae 
death  we  recorded  in  p.  l&l),  and  toirfioae 
property  Miss  Fanen  was  residuaij  legi^ 
tee ;  as  she  was  also  one  of  the  nsdnarj 
legatees  of  the  late  Ridwd  Gongfa,  eaq. 
She  endured  the  pains  of  a  vciy  ki^g  iU- 
ness  Hith  great  patience  and  fbititade,  and 
with  perfect  resignadon  to  the  Divine 
will. 

Dec  13.  Aged  78,  Susumahw  wife  of 
John  Harvey,  esq.  of  Teddington. 

Dee.  21.  'At  Great  Ealing  Gemgc^ 
second  son  of  the  late  LieuL-CoL  Gul- 
more,  76th  leg. 

Norfolk. — At  Norwidi,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Kinghom,  who  has  left  behind  him 
no  less  than  20,0002.,  although  his  anunal 
stipend  as  Baptist  minister  was  onfySOOlL  i 
he  had  neither  wife  nor  child. 

Oct..  1-k  At  Hetheisett,  «ged  35^ 
Elias,  eld.  son  of  T.  S.  Norgate^  eaq. 

Dee.  19.  At  Holkham,  in  her  2d  year, 
3tlargaret  Annie,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Geoige 
KeppeL  M.P. 

NoETBLMSEELjLXD.    At  the  Rectorj, . 
Simonbum,  aged  41,  Grace,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Eiiiott. 

Nottinguam — Dte.  23^  At  Fama- 
field,  in  the  dOth  year,  Thomas  Brock- 
lesby.  €$q.  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Goaber- 
ton.  Line,  only  surviving  brother  of  Mr. 
Brocklcsby,  Governor  of  Linraln.castle. 

Oct,  ^  At  Plumptzv-house^  Nou 
tiitt:ham.  aged  6k  Aidennan  Wilson,  Al- 
dennan  froim  ISliX  and  four  times  MLiyor. 

OxoK. — Dec.  2\.  Aged  6&  Ann,  wife 
of  Herbert  Parsons,  e$q.  banker  in  Ok. 
ford. 

SoMEKSET. — At  Back  Haniet.  sister 
to  S«  Irton.  esq.  M.P.  fiv  Cumberiand. 

At  Tauntwu  i^cvd  ^  £!iia.  daughter 
of  the  late  Gen.  Barefiav,  R.M.  andwi. 
dow  of  Lie«t.-Col.  Coonbe,  R31. 

/]kx«  14«  At  Ba:k  «ku  60.  Slu^ 
Bnwk^Tik,  c$«|.  ot  Lowvr  Irttwienor'.A. 
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vddowoftbe  Rev.  Thos.  Marriott,  D.D. 
Prebendary  of  Westminster.  Sbe  was 
the  fifth  dau.  of  Sir  Thos.  Cave,  the  5th 
Bart,  of  Stanford  in  Northamptonshire, 
by  Eliz.  sole  dau.  and  heiress  of  Griffith 
Da  vies,  M.D.  and  Eliz.  dau.  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  Bart.  She  was  married  in 
Jan.  1777,  and  left  a  widow  in  1781. 

Stafford. — John  Bourne,  esq.  of  Gt. 
Fenton.  He  has  bequeathed  200/.  to  the 
Staffordshire  General  Infirmary,  200/.  to 
the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  200/. 
to  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  in 
addition  to  several  thousand  pounds  for 
other  charitable  purposes. 

Nov,  22,  Aged  77,  Anne,  widow  of 
John  Clews,  esq.  Alderman  of  New- 
castle- under-  Lyme. 

Suffolk.— Oc/.  30.  Aged  78,  Eliza^ 
betb^  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Griffin, 
Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  and  St.  Peter's, 
Ipswich. 

Nov.  29.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Pinchback,  of  Woodbridge,  and  mo- 
ther of  Mrs.  Creswell,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Creswell,  of  Canterbury. 

Surrey. — ^tsff,  7.  At  Westhumble, 
aged  73,  George  Daniell,  esq.  a  Bencher 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  His  widow  is 
since  deceased,  on  the  15th  Dec. 

Dec,  19.  At  Esher,  aged  66,  Mary, 
wife  of  J.  Holroyd,  esq. 

Dec,  31.  At  Carshalton,  aged  82,  the 
widow  of  Josh.  Rose,  esq.  of  Foley-pl. 

Sussex Sept,   l4     At    Chichester, 

aged  48,  Capt  Comtbwaite  Ommaney, 
h.  p.  24th  Dragoons.  He  was  a  Lieut,  of 
the  Ro3rals  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo^ 
where  he  received  a  severe  wound. 

Nov.  1.  At  Brighton,  Thomhagh 
Philip  Gurdon,  esq.  second  son  of  the 
late  Brampton  Gurdon  Dillingham,  esq. 
of  Letton,  Norfolk,  and  of  Grundisburgh, 
Suffolk. 

Nov.  9.  At  Uckfield,  Wm.  Deane, 
esq.  of  Phillimore-place,  Kensington. 

Dec.  7.  At  Hastings,  aged  ^,  Rich. 
Cancellor,  esq.  of  Cambriqg^e-place,  Re- 
gent's Park. 

Dec.  18.  At  Brighton,  aged  4^  Mary 
Ann  Clare,  daughter  of  the  late  P.  Bre- 
ton, esq.  of  Southampton. 

Dec.  28.  At  Horsham,  Mr.  Frederick 
Gottlieb  Wolf,  late  of  Clement's-lane. 

Lately,  At  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  in 
her  63d  year,  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Wood- 
bine Parish,  esq.  a  Commissioner  of  his 
Majesty's  Board  of  Excise.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Headley, 
Vicar  of  Northwalsham  in  Norfolk,  and 
sister  to  Mr.  Henry  Headley,  author  of 
the  popular  work*  '^  Select  Beauties  of 
Ancient  English  Poets,  with  Remarks;" 
whose  premature  death,  at  the  age  of  83^ 
in  1788,  was  justly  deplored  by  many  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  that 
day,  and  an  accoimt  of  his  writings  was 


inserted  in  vol.  vnn.  p.  1033.  Mrs.  Pa- 
rish, like  her  highly-gifted  brother,  was 
endowed  with  rare  tidents  and  a  r^Qned 
taste;  her  manners  were  courteous  and 
unassuming,  disinterested  and  affection- 
ate; she  combined  the  graceful  adorn- 
ments of  character  with  the  endearing 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  was  justly  and 
universally  beloved  and  admired. 

Warwick. — Dec,  21.  At  Leamington, 
aged  82,  Maria,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Lit- 
tleton Powys,  late  rector  of  Achurcfa, 
Northamptonshire. 

At  Birmingham,  aged  d8»  Lieut.  Allan 
Martin  Williamson,  R.N.  (1815.) 

Wilts. — Sept,  29.  At  Devizes,  aged 
76,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Innes,  a  maiden 
lady,  highly  respected  and  beloved  by  her 
family  and  friends,  although  a  long  conti- 
nuance of  ill  healtii  had  cut  her  off  from 
all  intercourse  with  general  society.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Innes,  formerly  for  forty  years 
rector  of  Devizes,  and  the  last  member  of 
his  family  resident  in  that  town. 

Dec  14».  At  Salisbury,  in  her  78th 
year,  Susannah  Harriet,  widow  of  Wm. 
Eyre,  esq.  eldest  dau.  of  Samuel  Eyre^ 
esq.  of  Newhouse. 

Worcester. — Dec.  10.  At  Worces- 
ter, aged  M,  Thos.  Collett,  esq.  of  Bath, 
banker ;  and  of  Ridgeside,  Wilts. 

Dee.  16.  At  Grove  Villa,  near  Wor* 
cester,  Thomas  Dixon,  esq.  M.D.  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

York.— Oc«.  20.  Aged  48,  John 
Crosse,  esq.  F.S.A.  M.R.S.L.  F.G.S. 
&c  He  was  a  narive  of  Hull,  and  his 
abilities  were  frequently  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  public  utility  and  charity  in  that 
town.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Account 
of  the  York  Musical  Festival  of  1823, 
with  a  sketch  prefixed  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Musical  Festivals  in  Great 
Britain,  with  biographical  and  historical 
notes,  printed  in  4to,  1825. 

Dec.  21.  At  Brawith  Hall,  near 
Thirsk,  aged  80,  Warcop  Consett,  esq. 
for  many  years  an  acting  Magistrate  'for 
the  North  Riding,  and  the  oldest  Bendier 
of  Gray*8  Inn,  London. 

Dec.  13.  At  Hull,  aged  80,  Sarah, 
widow  of  John  Blundell,  esq. 

Dec.  26.  At  Burton- Agnes,  aged  24^ 
Eliza,  wife  of  Charles  Swaby,  esq.  and 
second  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Bart. 

Wales. — At  Carmarthen,  aged  76^ 
Charles  Moiigan,  esq.  Cleric  of  the  Peace 
for  that  Countv,  and  Renstrar  ai)d  Se- 
cretary to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Nvo.  26.  At  Sully,  Glam.  aged  24% 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  late  E  vanThomas,  esq. 

Scotland.— iSi^e. ...  At  Fraserboigh, 
Mr..  Jas.  Milne,  Com.  R.N. 

Oct,fSd.    At  Inchinnan,  Capt  Tboa. 
Bhiir,  £.  I.  Co.'8  service. 
.  Nov.  17.    At  Nunlands  House,  aged 
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77,  Elizabeth,  eldest  surviving  sister  of 
James  Wood,  M.D.  late  of  Newcastle. 

Nov,  1.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  55,  Jas. 
Knowles,  esq.  of  KirkviUe,  co.  Aber- 
deen. 

Dec.  3.  At  Lees-house,  Berwickshire, 
aged  39,  Charles  Maijoribanks,  esq.  M.  P. 
for  that  county.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Maijoribanks,  Bart, 
(of  whom  a  memoir  was  published  in  our 
Number  for  April  last),  by  Allison,  eld- 
est dau.  of  Wm.  Ramsay,  of  Barnton, 
CO.  Midlothian,  esq.  He  was  first  re- 
turned to  Pariiament  at  the  last  election ; 
and  was  President  of  the  late  Committee 
on  the  trade  with  China.  He  has  died 
unmarried. 

Ibeland. — SepU  3.  At  Cork,  Capt. 
Graston,  70th  regt. 

Oct  13.  At  Dublin,  Lieut- Gen.  John 
Croker.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  1796,  Colonel  1805,  Major- General 
1810,  and  Lieut-General  1819.  He 
served  for  some  years  on  the  staff  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Noro,  16.  At  Bagenalstown,  co.  Eil. 
kenny,  aged  28>  the  Hon.  Frederick 
George  Howard,  M.P.  for  Morpeth,  and 
Captain  in  the  90th  regiment;  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  On  the  pre- 
vious day  he  left  the  barracks  near  Kil- 
kenny, in  a  curricle,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  brother  officers,  and  was  proceeding 
to  visit  the  detachment  of  the  regiment 
quartered  at  Newtoiibarry.  A  short  way 
beyond  Bagenalstown  the  horse  took 
fright,  and  ran  away.  Captain  Howard 
attempted  to  leap  out,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately thrown  with  great  violence  upon 
his  head,  which  caused  an  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  brain.  Capt.  Howard  was 
promoted  to  a  company  the  10th  of  March 
18:1^7,  and  first  returned  to  Parliament  at 
the  last  general  election. 

Dec.  8[  Near  Dublin,  Penelope  Anne, 
wife  of  Lieut.- Col.  Cator. 

Lately,  Aged  68,  Ladv  Anne  Gre- 
gory, sister  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  Countess  of 
Rathdown,  the  Viscountess  Castlemaine, 
&c.  &c  She  was  the  second  daughter  of 
William  1st  Earl  of  Clancarty,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Gar- 
diner, and  sister  of  Luke  1st  Viscount 
Mountjoy;  and  was  married  Oct.  1, 1789, 
to  WilUam  Gregory,  esq.  Keeper  of  Phoe- 
nix Park,  Dublin. 

At  Glenties,  co.  Donegal,  Capt  S. 
Folvil,  R.N.ri802}. 

At  Youghal,  Capt.  Henry  Evans,  9th 
regt.  eldest  son  of  late  Major- Gen.  Evans. 

Mr.  W.  Mortimer,  of  Straffan,  Kildare, 
aged  125.  He  fought  at  Bunker's- hill, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  Spithead,  where  he 
remained  in  confinement  on  board  a  prison 
ship  until  peace  was  concluded.  He  re- 
tained his  faculties  to  the  last 
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Netr  Dublin,  Ouvdine,  wife  of  R.  HdbL 
esq.  of  Roebuck,  dan.  of  late  Sir  W. 
Wolseley,  Bart. 

At  Dungannon,  T.  A.  Staples  Ahmiiyt, 
esq.  late  Lieut- Col.  1st  MadrBS  Cavaliy. 

Aged  96^  the  Rev.  John  Bankhettd,  rar 
66  years  Presbyterian  Minister  of  the 
congregation  at  Ballicarry,  the  oldest  in 
Ireland  of  that  persuasion. 

East  Indies. — F^,  12.  At  Belleiy, 
Madras,  Capt.  French,  55th  foot. 

March  24.  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  Mej:- 
rick,  39th  foot. 

April  \Q.  At  Vallatore,  Madras,  liieut; 
Buchan,  Adj.  62d  foot. 

ApfU  15.  At  Poonamllaee,  Madras, 
Lieut  Ross,  4dth  foot 

April  29.  At  Bellary,  Capt  Clminpiois 
56th  foot. 

May  27.  SeptimUs  Edward  Atkinson, 
Bengal  Marines,  youngest  son  of  late 
Thos.  Atkinson,  esq. 

June  6.  At  Bancoorah,  Lieut.  C.  H. 
S.  Freeman,  47th  Bengal  N.  I. 

July  2.  At  Cherrapoonjee,  aged  S3^ 
Capt.  J.  S.  Pitts,  Bengal  European  regt. 

July  7.  At  Ghazepore,  at  the  house 
of  the  Chevalier  De  L*£tang,  Lieut- CoL 
Henry  Hawtrey,  of  the  3d  L.C. 

July  10.  At  Benares,  W.  Aug.  Brooke, 
esq.  senior  member  Bengal  d^  service^ 
agent  to  the  Governor-general,  &c. 

July  15.  At  Madras,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Geo.  Gibb^  esq. 
second  son  of  Sir  G.  Gibbes,  late  of  Bath. 

July  17.  At  Malligaum,  i^ed  47,  Lieut.* 
Col.  J.  B.  Dunsterville,  18th  N.L 

At  Ellore,  aged  31,  Lieut.- Col.  Bted 
Gwynne,  Madras  N.I.  son  of  late  Rer. 
Wm.  Gwynne,  Rector  of  Hamsey  and 
St.  Ann,  CO.  Sussex. 

At  Cawngore,  Capt  C.  B.  M'Eiiikqr, 
60th  N.L 

July  ...  At  Belgaum,  Lieut.  Thomas 
Sydenham  Kennedy,  Bombay  Engineers^ 
second  son  of  late  Dr.  Alex.  Kennedy,  of 
Madras  estab. 

July  22.  At  Poonah,  in  his  2Dth  year, 
Thomas  Percival,  esq.  E.  I.  Ca's  service, 
youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of  late 
Dr.  Edw.  Percival,  of  Bath. 

July  2S.  AtSecumderabad,atthehouse 
of  her  brother  Capt  Henry  Lee,  Louisa, 
youngest  dau.  of  late  Robert  Lee,  esq. 
of  Walthamstow. 

West  Indies. — July  15,  AtDominiea, 
Lieut.  Thomas,  1st  foot. 

July  17.  At  Jamaica,  Capt  Dale^  84th 
foot 

Lately,  At  St. Lucia,  Lieut-CoL  John 
Merrott  Stephens,  for  many  years  a  magis- 
trate of  Gloucestershire. 

Oct.  27.  In  Virginia,  aged  109,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Rankins,  a  native  of  the  couiu 
tqr,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  sovereign 
oi  England,  who  viewed  America  as  stiU 
in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Her  memoiT  < 
excellent,  and  her  spirits  unimpaiied. 
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Abroad. — Pisb.  28.  On  board  tlie  steam- 
boat Quorra,  in  the  river  Mger,  Thomas 
Briggs,  esq.  M.  D.  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Briggs,  late  of  Liverpool,  and  senior  me- 
dical officer  of  the  Afncan  expedition 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lander.  His 
death  is  much  deplored. 

Aug.  14.  At  Lisbon,  Paul  Jorge,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  John  Jorge,  esq.  of  Upper 
Montague-st.  Russell-sq. 

Sept,  15.  At  Bruges,  Capt.  0*Flaherty, 
late  8th  Royal  Vet.  Batt. 

Sept.  29.  Drowned,  whilst  bathing,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Edward  WiUes 
Blencowe,  Lieut.  75th  regt.  and  son  of 
K.  W.  Blencowe,  esq.  Hayes,  Middlesex. 

Sept.  28.  At  Stuttgard,  Sir  Chas.  Hen. 
Colville,Knt  of  Duffield-hall,  Derbyshire. 
He  was  knighted  on  acting  as  represen- 
tative  for  the  present  Lord  Lynedoch  at 
the  installation  of  the  Bath,  in  1815. 

Oct.  10.  At  Valence,  in  France,  aged 
61,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Juliana  Lucy,  Lady 
Farnbam,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Arthur  the  first  Earl,  by  his  first  wife 
the  Hon.  Lucy  Fortescue,  only  daughter 
of  George  first  Lord  L3rttelton ;  and  was 
married  July  4th,l  789,  to  John  Barry,  esq. 
now  Lord  Famham  (to  which  tiUe  he 
succeeded  in  1823),  and  a  representative 
peer  of  Ireland.  Her  Ladyship  had  no 
issue. 


OH.  22L  At  BerUti,  Dr.  Herinbstadt, 
Professor  of  Chemifttiy. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  Sir  Rich.  Vanglian, 
Knt.  late  of  Bristol  and  Redlaiid-6ott]^^ 
eo.  Gloucester.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  April  20, 1815. 

Suddenhr,  at  an  advanced  age,  at  Odessa, 
General  Cobley,  youngest  brother  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cobley,  of  Cheddar,  Somierset. 
He  was  a  very  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Russian  service,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  the  Second. 

Murdered,  near  Carthagena,  Colonel 
Woodbine,  a  British  officer,  with  his  wife, 
and  son,  aged  14.  He  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government  in  the 
Floridas,  as  a  leader  of  the  Indians  against 
the  North  Americans.  He  prided  him- 
self in  being  able  to  acquire  more  influence 
over  the  savage  than  any  other  European. 
He  made  propositions  to  the  Columbian 
Government  to  clear  Waste  lands  by  thei 
employment  of  Indians  and  Negroes,  and 
a  portion  of  land  was  granted  him  oii 
the  banks  of  the  baj  of  Carthagena.  The 
severity  of  his  discipline,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  his  wife,  in  the  management  of 
that  class  of  persons,  did  not  ful  to  raise 
them  up  many  enemies.  He  was  not 
engaged  in  the  Columbian  service  during 
the  dissensions  which  prevailed  there  two 
years  ago,  and  his  assassination  could  have 
no  political  ot:ject. 
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Vol.  CI.  ii.  182.  A  handsome  marble 
tablet  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  comedian  EUitton^  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Waterloo-road,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  altar.  The  inscription  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Torre,  esq. 

**  Haud  prorul  ab  hoc  loco  sepultas  est 
ROBERTUS  GULIELMUS  ELLISTON.ciiOutme. 
tnons  sacrum  liberi  sui  supersiites,  amicis 
etiam  quibusdam  openi  affercDtibus,  hoc  mannor 
pouendum  caraveiunt. 

**  Optimus  ille  parens,  ingento  capaci  praeditaa, 
natus  est  octavo  die  Aprilis,  MDCCLXXIVI.; 
et,    5pe   melioris   aevi,   obiit  septimo    die  Julii, 
MDCCCXXXI.  anno  aetatis  57. 
Dum  pia  MplpomeDe,  nato  pereante,  querelas 

Fundit,  et  Hute  alias  orb«  Thalia  gemit. 
Nod  minus  in  lachrymat  fidi  solvuntur  amici. 

Nod  miDU3  esregii  pignora  chara  Ton; 
£quum  et  propositi  deplorant  grande  tenacem, 

Eximias  tidei  jusiitieeque  virum. 

P.  473.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
in  Hebron  Church,  Northumberland,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Rev,  T,  FaHoxv^ 
Jleld,  on  which  is  inscribed  this  deserved 
testimonial: — "  Erected  by  the  Parishio- 
ners and  PMends  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fallowfield,  A.  M.,  Curate  of  this  Cha- 
pelry,  and  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  died  at  Great  Strickland, 
in  Westmorland,  Oct.  21,  1831,  at.  4d, 
in  remembrance  of  his  excellence  as  a 
Preacher,  his  charity  as  a  Christian,  and 


his   kind   and   sociable   qiu^tiea   ah  » 
Man." 

Vol.  ClI.  i.  p.  275.  A  beautiM  iiM^ 
nument,  sculptured  by  £.  H.  Baily,  has 
been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of 
Trowbridge,  to  commemorate  the  cde- 
brated  poet  the  Rev,  O,  Cra9be.  It  bears 
the  following  inscriprion: — **  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Geoive  Crabbe, 
LL.B.  who  died  on  the  Sd  of  February, 
1832,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age^  md  the 
18th  of  his  service  as  Rector  of  this  parish. 
Bom  in  humble  life,  he  mside  himsefr  what 
he  was,  breaking  through  the  obseurity  o€ 
his  birth  by  the  force  of  his  genius ;  jet 
he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  l£e  less  n>r. 
tunate,  entering,  as  his  works  can  testify, 
into  the  sorrows  and  wants  of  the  poorest' 
of  his  parishioners,  and  so  dischar^g  the 
duties  of  a  pastor  and  a  li^igistrate^  as  to 
endear  him  to  all  around  him.  As  a 
writer,  he  cannot  be  better  described  thite 
in  the  words  of  a  great  Poet,  his  contem- 
porary— 

"  Thoagh  aatare't  atemett  painter,  yet  the  beit.% 

This  monument  was  erected  by  some  of 
his  affectionate  friends  and  parishioners.  ** 
P.  282.  The  JRev.  Benjmnin  JUdkard^ 
sotu  of  Fariev  near  Bath,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  memUrs  of  the  Geological  So- 
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ciety.  He  was,  observed  Mr.  Murcfai- 
son,  in  bis  anniversary  address  to  that 
body  for  1833,  ^^  a  man  of  great  single- 
ness of  character  and  generosity  of  dispo- 
sition, and  as  a  cultivator  of  science,  be 
was  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge, — not  drawn  from  books,  but 
from  an  examination  of  Nature  in  ber 
own  domains.  In  the  pursuit  of  geology 
he  was  well  instructed  from  his  own  re- 
searches; but  he  was  ever  delighted  to 
tell  that  he  owed  his  first  ideas  of  the 
subject  to  his  friend  William  Smith.  To 
bis  generosity  of  disposition,  our  museum, 
and  those  of  many  local  institutions,  are 
deeply  indebted.  He  collected  only  that 
be  might  give  away;  and,  re^rdless  of  all 
personal  &me,  he  never  failed,  when  a 
discovery  was  made,  to  call  around  him 
those  who  could  profit  by  it.  Thus, 
though  he  was  never  seen  amongst  us, 
and  though  his  name  was  rarely  heard,  he 
was  steadily  labouring  in  our  cause,  and 
silently  but  eflfectually  ui^ng  it  on." 

CII.  iL  82.  Catharine,  the  first  wife  of 
Sir  James  Mackintoth,  died  April  8, 
1797,  aged  32,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Cle- 
ment's  Danes,  where  (on  the  staircase,  at 
the  west  end)  is  a  Latin  inscription  to 
ber  memory,  written  by  Dr.  Parr,  and 
which  is  pnnted  in  his  Works. 

P.  267.  The  electors  of  Southwark 
have  pi  id  a  well-merited  compliment  to 
the  memory  of  their  late  representative, 
Cfiarles  Calvert,  esq,  by  causing  to  be 
struck  a  beautiful  medal,  executed  by  Wil- 
liam Wyon,  esq.  A.R.A.  chief  engraver 
of  his  Majesty's  Mint.  The  medal  is 
somewhat  larger  than  a  crown-piece,  and 
exhibits  on  the  obverse  a  striking  and 
agreable  likeness  of  Mr.  Calvert;  and, 
on  the  reverse,  the  following  inscription : 
— «  A  Tribute  from  the  Electors  of 
Southwark,  to  the  Memory  of  Charles 
Calvert,  esq.  their  faithful  Representa- 
tive in  five  successive  Parliaments,  first 
elected  1812.— Died  Sept.  1832." 

P.  567.  The  valuable  library  of  Lord 
de  Clifford^  brought  from  King's  Weston, 
was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson 
in  six  days,  Dec.  2—8,  1832. 

Vol.  cm.  i.  94.  The  officers  of  the 
Inniskillen  dragoons  have  subscribed  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  their  late 
commander  Lt.'Col.  Greswolde,  in  the  fa- 
mily burial-place,  at  Mamble  in  Worces- 
tershire. The  Lieut.-  Colonel  had  within 
five  months  purchased  his  commission  of 
Lord  George  Lennox  for  20,000i!.  By 
bis  sudden  death,  the  purchase  money  was 
lost. 

Ibid.  A  very  elegant  and  chaste  mo- 
nument (by  Bacon)  has  been  erected  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Isle  of  Thanet,  to 
the  memory  of  CapU  Richard  Burton,  of 
the  24th  regiment ;  and  his  brother  officera 
at  Trichinopoly  have  also  erected  a  very 
handsome  monument  at  that  place. 


Pp.  179,  634.  The  funily  of  the  late 
Alderman  WaUhman^  have  presented  to 
the  Corporation  of  London  a  Portrait  of 
him,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Council. 

P.  28a  Sir  Henry  ff^right  WiitOHWsa 
brother-in-law  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailes- 
bury;  having  married,  Sept.  17,  1799^ 
Lady  Frances -Elizab-Brudenell-Brucet 
younger  dau.  of  Thomas  the  first  and  late 
Earl.     Her  Ladyship  survives  Mm. 

P .  360.  The  will  of  the  Earl  ofZhtd- 
ley  has  been  proved,  and  probate  granted 
for  350,000/.  personal,  property,  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury.  His  Lord- 
ship has  written  a  codicil,  in  his  own  venr 
neat  autograph,  upon  note  paper,  by  which 
he  leaves  Lady  Lyndhurst  an  annuity  of 
2000A  a-year,  to  be  paid  to  herself  quar- 
terly ;  if  she  attempts  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
the  annuity,  it  becomes  void.  lie  like- 
wise by  a  codicil,  written  by  himsdi^ 
leaves  an  annuity  of  800^  a  year  to  hit 
friend  Mrs.  Spencer,  the  wife  of  William 
Spencer  the  poet,  who  is  in  Paris;  and  a 
legacy  of  25,000/.  to  Mrs.  Spenc^  son, 
to  be  paid  to  him  when  he  is  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Lord  Dudley  has  also  1^ 
5000/.  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  the 
vnll  of  the  late  Viscountess  Dudley  and 
Ward,  100,000/.  is  given  to  the  estate  of 
the  Earl,  her  son ;  and  the  remaining 
property  does  not  exceed  60,000/.  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  disposed  of  in  le- 
gacies and^  provisions  for  old  servants. 
Personal  property  under  160,000/. 

P.  477.  Mrs,  Emery  was  the  authoress 
of  "  The  Visit  of  Innocence,  and  other 
poems,"  and  of  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  en-* 
titled  «  The  Four  Walks  of  Life,  a  do. 
m  es  tic  Tal  e.  ** 

P.  569.  The  late  wmiam  Morgan^ 
esq.  F.R.S.  was  the  son  of  WilBam 
Morgan,  of  Bridgend,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  and  of  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Rice  Price,  of  Tynton,  in  the  same 
county,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  jytm 
Price.  By  his  father,  who'  was  of  the 
medical  profession  and  in  very  consider- 
able practice  in  the  coimty,  be  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  fiimily,  who  for 
many  generations  possessed  the  estate  of 
Ystrad,  in  Glamorganshire.  He  was 
bom  at  Bridgend  on  the  6th  June,  1750^ 
and  commenced  his  education  in  his  na- 
tive town,  whence,  after  a  short  tim^  he 
was  removed  to  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Coity,  and  subsequently 
to  the  free  school  at  Cowbridge,  where, 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Williams^  he  ' 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  classical 
studies,  and  became  in  the  course  of  a 
short  rime  the  head  boy  of  the  school. 
After  quitting  Cowbridge,  and  a  short 
time  spent  with  his  family,  at  Bridgend, 
and  in  acquiring  under  his  father  a  know- 
ledge of  dispensing  medicines,  which  ho 
retained  in  after  life,  he  repaired  to  Lon« 
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don,  with  a  view  of  obtfdning  a  situation 
under  some  general  practitioner.  Before 
this  was  accomplished,  he  was  recalled  to 
the  country  by  the  death  of  his  sister 
and  father.  He  remained  there  for  a 
short  time,  and  after  the  settlement  of 
his  father's  affairs  again  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Price,  he  was  now 
enabled  to  enter  as  a  student  at  6uy*s 
Hospital  There  he  continued  for  three 
or  four  years,  pursuing  his  medical  studies 
with  great  zeal,  industry,  and  success. 
These  are  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  ma- 
nuscript  copies  still  extant  of  the  lectures 
which  he  attended.  In  February,  1774, 
he  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Price,  appointed  Assistant  Actuary  to 
the  Equitable  Society,  and  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Actuary  in  February  1775. 
Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  following 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and  be 
pursued  his  mathematical  studies  with 
gi'eat  ardour  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
science.  It  was  his  constant  habit  at  this 
time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  to 
rise  every  morning  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  to  pursue 
his  studies.  To  these  he  again  recurred 
in  the  evening;  but  finding,  when  be 
encountered  difficulties  in  his  evening 
studies,  that  his  ardour  to  surmount  them 
deprived  him  of  rest,  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  mathematics  in  the  evening,  and 
devoted  those  hours  either  to  the  study  of 
experimental  philosophy  (chemistry  or 
electricity,  but  more  particularly  the  lat- 
ter,) or  in  reading  and  abridging  ue  works 
of  the  Greek  historians.  Mr.  Morgan's 
distinct  publications  have  been  enume- 
rated; but  it  may  be  added  that  in  1788 
he  communicated,  through  Dr.  Price,  his 
first  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  namely, 
on  the  Probabilities  of  Survivorships  be- 
tween two  Persons  of  any  given  Age, 
and  the  Method  of  determining  the  Value 
of  Reversions  depending  on  those  Sur- 
vivorships (from  tables  of  the  beal  pro- 
babilities of  life ;  this  had  never  been 
done  before).  For  this  paper  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  adjudged  to  him  the 
gold  medal  on  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  do- 
nation, and  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
elected  a  Fellow  of  that  learned  Society. 
He  subsequently  made  three  other  com- 
munications to  the  Society,  in  the  years 
]  783, 1791,  and  1794..  These  papers  com- 
prised the  solution  of  seventeen  different 
problems ;  and,  in  1799,  he  communicated 
the  solution  of  seven  more  problems  in 
which  three  lives  are  involved,  in  all  of 
which  were  also  involved  a  contingency 
never  before  accurately  determined,  name" 
ly,  that  of  one  life  failing  after  another  in 
a  given  time.  These  problems  may  be 
said  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  contingencies .  on  three 


lives.  The  whole  of  these  papers  he -af- 
terwards revised  and  republished  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Annuities,  1821.  He  also  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper 
on  the  Non-conducting  power  of  a  va- 
cuum. In  Rees's  Cydopsedia,  he  wrote 
on  Life  Annuities,  Chance,  Funds,  Lif- 
terest 

P.  644.  The  late  tragedian,  Edmund 
Kean,  died  intestate,  and  though  it  has 
been  calculated  that  during  the  19  years 
he  was  before  the  London  public,  his  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  nearly  150,000/.,  his 
affairs  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  in 
such  a  state  that  neither  Mrs.  Kean,  Ids 
widow,  nor  his  son,  thought  proper  to  take 
out  letters  of  administration  to  his  effects. 
Mr.  William  Halton,  one  of  the  creditors 
of  the  estate,  having  made  an  application 
to  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
for  administration  to  be  granted  to  him, 
both  the  widow  and  son  (uie  next  of  kin]^ 
were  served  with  a  citation,  according  to 
the  practice  of  that  Court,  directing 
them,  either  to  take  out  administration 
themselves,  or  to  show  cause  why  Mr. 
Halton  should  not  do  so.  Neither  of  the 
parties  having  appeared  to  this  citation, 
the  Ordinary  granted  letters  of  adminis- 
tration to  the  creditor,  who  has  sworn 
the  whole  of  the  effects  of  poor  Kean 
within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  to  be 
under  the  value  of  000/. 

cm.  ii.  78.  Under  the  Earl  of  Pi^ 
mouth^s  will,  no  part  of  his  property  will 
go  with  the  title.  His  Lordship  be- 
queaths 2000/.  per  annum  to  his  Coon. 
tess,  in  addition  to  her  jointure  of  ]0,OOOA 
per  annum.  The  Hewell  estate  is  left  to 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  R.  CUve,  and 
his  fEumily.  To  Viscount  Holmesdale 
(the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Amherst,  who 
married  the  late  Earl's  mother)  property 
tq  the  amount  of  10,000/.  a-year  is  be- 
queathed. 

P*  81.  At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Makdmy  G.CB.  held 
at  Lord  Clive*s  house,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  erect  a 
full-length  statue  of  the  deceased  of  white 
marble,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sub- 
scriptions were  immediately  entered  into, 
and  upwards  of  1,600L  were  subscribed 
before  the  company  separated.  The  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  the  Hon.  Moimtstuart  £1- 
phinstone,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  Col. 
rasley,  C.B..,  and  Lieut.- Col.  Bame- 
wall,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
carry  the  determination  into  effect.  They 
have  agreed  with  Mr.  Chantrey  for  the 
monument,  and  more  than  2,3001.  has 
been  subsoibed ;  of  which,  sums  of  lOOiL 
have  been  contributed  by  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  the  Duke  of  Buceieugh,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  the  DvJce  of  Wel- 
lington, and  Earl  Powis;  and  •»i'»"      ' 
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501,  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord 
Prudboe,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Viscount 
Clive,  the  Hon.  R.  Clive,  the  Hon. 
MoUntstuart  Elphinstone,  Rt  Hon.  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Sir 
J.  W.  Lubbock,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
Dallas,  Major- Gen.  Sir  H.  Worsley,  Col. 
Wm.  Alston,  Lt.-Col.  Bamewall,  Arch. 
Little,  esq.,  Thos.  Snodgrass,  esq.,  Han. 
bury  Tracy,  esq.,  T.  Telford,  esq.  &c.  &c. 

P.  176.  The  will,  with  Uiree  codicils, 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  has  been 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury,  by  the  oath  of  his  eldest  son  the 
present  Duke,  who  is  sole  executor.  The 
personal  effects  were  sworn  as  amounting 
to  more  than  1,000,000/.  sterling,  the 
maximum  named  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment regulating  the  probate  and  adminis- 
tration  duties.  (Within  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  several  instances  in  which 
a  larger  property  has  escaped  without 
being  proportionately  subject  to  this  tax. 
The  late  Mr.  Rundell  died  worth  about 
1,200,000^  personal  property,  and  the 
property  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
similarly  situated.)  After  providing  for 
the  dowager  Duchess  and  the  other  parts 
of  his  family,  together  with  his  servants, 
his  Grace  bequeaths  the  residue  of  his 
estate  to  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Duke. 
York.house  is  entailed  upon  the  Dukedom. 

P.  184.  Besides  a  monument  to  be 
erected  in  Dublin  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sneyd,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
a  noUe  memorial,  the  gentry  of  Cavan 
have  resolved  to  have  a  local  record  of  his 
virtues. 

P.  187.  John  Springett  Harvey,  esq. 
was  Accountant-general  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

P.  189.  The  late  N.  G,  Clarke,  esq, 
K.C.  had  practised  for  half  a  century 
honourably  and  successfully  at  the  bar, 
and  had  been  for  some  years  senior  coun- 
sel on  the  Midland  Circuit,  from  which 
he  had  very  recently  retired.  He  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  Recorder  of  Wal- 
sall ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  duties 
as  a  barrister,  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  those  of  a  magistrate  for  Staffordshire 
and  War^dckshire.  He  was  the  last 
Chief  Justice  of  Brecon,  but  had  not 
gone  more  than  three  or  four  circuits  be- 
fore the  abolition  of  that  oflSce.  He  for 
many  years  commanded  the  Handsworth 
troop  of  Staffordshire  Yeomanry  Cavd- 
ry ;  and  in  that  capacity,  as  well  as  in  his 
magisterial  character,  bad  rendered  many 
important  services  to  the  town  of  Birm- 
ingham. 

P.  271.  Gen,  Sir  James  Affleck  was 
bom  in  1758,  at  Finedon,  Northampton- 
shire, of  which  parish  his  father  had  been 
for  many  years  Vicar.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster.     He  was  an  excellent 


officer  in  the  16th  Lu;fat  Druoooa,  and 
particulaily  distinguished  by  bis  eneny 
and  discipline.  Having  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  family  properd^  in  Suffolk;  he 
was  as  much  distinguished  for  an  inde- 
pendent country  gentleman  as  he  had  been 
for  a  military  officer.  At  Dalbam-hall 
he  resided  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
giving  employment  to  the  poor  b^  exten- 
sive farming  and  planting,  providuw  reli- 
gious education  for  the  young,  and  sup- 
plying comfort  to  the  sick  and  ag^ 
Every  year  witnessed  the  improTenoent 
of  the  people  in  their  moral  ana  domestic 
condition,  while  the  appearance  and  culti- 
varion  of  the  country  round  his  residence^ 
gave  further  proof  of  the  active  and  bene- 
volent spirit  which  presided  there.  He 
warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  igri- 
culturists ;  and  took  a  decided  and  actLYe 
part  in  opposing  the  Roman  CathoUe 
claims,  and  the  measure  of  Parliamentarj 
Reform.  He  liberally  subscribed  to  sup- 
port the  Conservative  candidate  for  Siu- 
folk,  and  the  last  rime  he  went  from 
home  was  to  vote  for  Mr.  Waddington« 
The  closing  hours  of  his  valuable  life 
were  most  peaceful  and  altogether  Chris- 
tian, surrounded  by  his  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives.  He  bad  a  most  filial  and  reve- 
rential attachment  to  the  Church  of  £nff. 
land,  and  as  a  fitting  act  of  respect  to  his 
remains,  ten  clergymen  attended  at  his 
funeral  as  pall-bearers. 

P.  il5.  At  a  meeting  of  the  fnends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  WUb§ffifrcc^ 
held  at  York,  Oct.  3,  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  the  Chair,  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions  were  severally  proposed 
and  unanimously  adopted : — 1.  moved  hf 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  seconded  by  Sir  F.  Ij. 
Wood,  Bart.  That  the  great  abilities  of 
the  late  William  Wilberforce,  industri- 
ously  exerted  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life» 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  for 
the  attainment  of  objects  of  the  most 
enlarged  benevolence,  has  acquired  for 
his  memory  the  veneration  of  bis  fellow^ 
citizens — 2,  moved  by  Lord  Morpeth* 
M.P.  seconded  by  P.  B.  Thompson,  esq. 
M.P.  That  the  connection  so  loi^. sub- 
sisting between  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  this 
County,  which  he  represented  in  six  suc- 
cessive Parliaments,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  calls  upon  us  to  trans- 
mit to  our  posterity  some  Memorial  of  a 
character  so  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
those  who  engage  in  public  life. — 3L 
moved  by  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  esq^  se- 
conded by  Geo.  Strickland,  esq.  M.P. 
That,  whUe  the  meeting  highly  approye 
of  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  for 
erecting  a  column  to  the  memory  of  Mr* 
Wilberforce,  at  Hull,  his  native  town, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  there  should- also 
be  a  memonal  of  him  placed  in  some 
situation  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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s  great  county  feel     having  Tenounced  his  right  to  act.     The 


Bev.  W.  V.  Harcourt.  That  thi 
ture  of  Bucb  memorial  mnst,  in  some  de- 
gree, depend  upon  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  subBCriptioriB  which  may  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  it  ia  Hdvienbte  (if  the 
sum  raised  be  adequute),  to  found  a  be- 
nevolent institutioil,  of  a  ueefiil  descrip- 
tjon,  in  tbi*  county,  and  to  ]iiit  up  a  tablet 
to  the  memon  of  JJr.  Wilberforce;  but, 
should  the  Kubscriptiona  be  insufficient  to 
accomplish  biuA  va  object,  that  tiiej  shall 


be  applied  to  the 

Tbe  fifth  Resolutioo  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee, was  moved  by  Lord  Milton,  and 
seconded  bj  Geo.  Oliolmeley,  caq. ;  and 
the  eixdi,  of  thanks  ro  ihe  ChairiDan,  ivas 
moved  by  Earl  Cariiile,  and  aeconded  by 
Lord  Slourton,  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing St  York  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  public  appears  to  the 
Committee  to  he  in  favour  of  u  York- 
shire School,  for  instructing  the  Indigent 
Blind,  and  educating  them  in  hahita  of 
industry ;  and  t^t  Local  Commiiteea 
should  b«  formed  in  all  tbe  principal 
towns  in  Yorkshire-,  to  promote  the  sub-  proved  friiitli 
scriptions,  and  to   correspond  with  the     ception  of 


to  95,000i.  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  ia  directed  to  be  dlrirted 
In  equal  proportions  among  the  surviving 
children. 

P.  282.  mdiard  Price,  sjj.  barrister- 
Rt-law,  superintended  the  edition  of  War- 
ton's  Hii;tury  of  Poetry,  published  in 
18. . .  He  was  a  particular  friend  of  the 
late  Professor  J.  J.  Park,  for  whom  be 
had  offered  to  deliver  tbree  lectures  at 
King's  College,  ■■  on  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  hose  tenures,"  but  ms  own  de- 
clinini;  health  prevented  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promise.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
both  died  on  the  same  day. 

P.  28(i.  iMltt  Gravel  was  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  has  left  two 
(.'hildrcn.  Her  mortal  diseuse  was  not 
the  fholera,  but  pulmonary  consumption. 

Ibid.  CaploiB  aiianack  was  accom. 
panying  bis  iiiend  and  commanding 
officer.  Colonel  Williams,  on  a  two 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  his  native 
land,  by  the  advice  of  bis  medical  offi- 
cers. During  a  gale  be  fell  overboard 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  every  efiTort  to 
Rave  him.  or  even  to  obtain  hia  body. 
He  was,  with  the  ex. 
tbe  last  of  the  band  of 


Central  Committer."    Earl  Fitzwilliaia  officers  who  formed  the  original  e^edi- 

bas  subscribed  5001.  and  the  Archbishop  tion  to  Portugal.     He  was  very  active  in 

300^.,  uid  the  Bev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  is  the  early  arranEem en te,  and  ia  mentioned 

^pointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  in    Colonel   tfndgea's  work   as  having, 

York— The  Conmnirtee  of  the  Wilber.  with  hia  friend   Captain  Staunton,  nar- 

force  Fund  establiebed  in  l.ondon  (tbe  towly  esrsped  bang  murdered  at  Rye, 


while    recniiting  for   the    aervjce.     He 
eminently  distinguished  himself  in  every 
n  during  tbe  siege  of  Oporto,  was 
iisly  wounded  in  the  bead  while  de. 
fending  tbe  Barrack.squari',  by  the  side  of 
the  late  Colonel  Burrell,  io  the  memorable 
attack  on  the  town  on  the  29th  Suptem. 
ber,  and  had  also,  in  several  subsequent 
actions,  been  wounded  in  tbe  leg,  elbow 
already  contributed,  and   such  as   shall     and  shoulder. 

hereafter  be  subscribed,  be  employed  in  P.  38H.  On  the  ISth  Dec.  tbe  Roya 
the  foundation  of  Bbme  Christian  lusdtu-  permission  was  granted  to  Francis  Lyt- 
don,  to  be  connected  with  the  name  of  teiton  Halyoake,  of  Studley  eastle,  Warw. 
Wilberforce;  the  particular  character  and     and  RilKton-hall,  co.  York,  esq.  t 


first  neeting  of  whieli  was  noticed  ir 
275),  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellor'fl  room  at  Wealminster  Mali,  on 
Nov.  15,  came  to  the  following  Resolu- 
tions ;  "  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^00/. 
be  set  apart  for  Ihe  purpose  of  placing  ii; 
Westminster  Abbey  a ■  —  ■'■- 


place  of  such  Instilutiun  to  depend,  as  it 
obviously  must  depend,  on  the  amount 
which  may  become  applicable  to  it;  tht 
Committee  having  generally  in  view  som( 
iicb  object  as  a  ScUolamhip,  a  School,  oi 


the  name  of  Goodricke  after  Holyoake, 
and  bear  tbe  arms  of  Goodricke  quarterly, 
in  regard  for  tbe  memory  of  the  lute  Sir 
H.  J.  Goodrieke,  Barf.  Mr.  Fortcscue 
the  minor,  inherits  the  Portescue  estates 
a  Foreign   Mission,   of  the   Church  of     (lately  enjoyed  by  Sir  H.  Goodricke,)  not 


England."  A  marble  bust  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  from  an  admirable  model  by  S. 
Joseph,  esq,  is  to  bo  placed  in  some  pub- 
lic situation  in  Leeds, — Mr.  Wilberforce's 
will  has  been  proved  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  CanteHjury,  by  the  oaths  of  of  the  late  TboB.  fl 
James  Stephen,  Abe!  Smith,  and  Robert 
Spooner,  esqrs.,  three  of  the  executors.  P.  373.  Add  to  the  Works  of  Hlitf 
John  Thornton,  esq.  the  other  executor,  /fnuwA  Jforei— Tbe  Spirit  of  Pn7«-r->> 
GtNl.  Mag,  Hccember,  1833.  

L 


"  heir.at-isw,"  but  under  the  will  of 
Lord  Clermont,  who  bequeathed  Ibem  in 
tbatirst  instance  to  his  nephew  Sir  Harry 
Guodriekf,  with  remainder  to  his  cousin. 
70.  Mapr  E.  J.  Rli^  Vint  a  son 
.  .     .,.,       T>- .       gpij  pj  Kilmii- 
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Additions  to  Obituary. 


[Dec. 


Feast  of  Freedom,  a  Poem  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  Ceylon. — Tracts  writ- 
ten during  the  Riots  in  the  year  1817. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  has  contributed 
20/.  to  the  fund  now  raising  for  erecting 
a  Tablet  in  Wrington  church  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  ladyj  and  also  for  establish- 
ing a  School  (to  bear  her  name),  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  church  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  in  Bristol,  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  which  she  has 
bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  estate. 
The  names  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  Lincoln,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  &c.  appear  in 
the  list   of   subscribers.    Meetings   for 

Sromoting  this  object  have  been  held  at 
Manchester  and  other  populous  places. 
P.  47L     A  meedng  of  the  pupiU  of 
the  late  Hev.  John  Carr,  M.  A.  was  held 
on  the  23d  Dec.  in  the  school-room  at 
Durham,  which  was  very  fully  attended 
by  a  deeply-affected  company,  and  the 
chair  taken  by  John  Hodgson,  esq.  M.P. 
A  feeling  address  was  made  by  Francis 
Dixon  Johnson,  esq.  of  Aykley  Heads, 
barrister-at-law,  who  alluded  to  the  uni- 
versal approbation  with  which  Mr.  Carr's 
scientific  works  were  received  at  Cam- 
bridge :  "  To  prove  that  he  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  preceptor  with  very  consider- 
able skill  and  excellence,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  Calendars  of  the  two  Uni- 
versities, where  we  shall  find  the  names 
of  a  Rawlinson,  a  Mitford,  or  an  Ed- 
ward Peacock,   a  Riddle,  a  Birkett,  a 
Raine,  or  a  Barnes.     The  high  honours 
which   those   gentlemen   have  obtained, 
place  his  character  as  a  school-master  in  a 
high  position."    Mr.  Johnson  aftenvards 
mentioned,  as  a  circumstance  illustrating 
Mr.   Carr's  extreme  modesty,  that  "  a 
considerable  time  ago  it  was  proposed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  entered  into, 
by  his  then  pupils,  to  present  Mr.  Carr 
with  a  piece  of  plate.     The  plan  had 
been  proceeded  with  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, when   it  happened  that  Mr.  Carr 
became   acquainted  with  the   intention, 
and  he  most  strongly  expressed  his  deter- 
mination not  to  accept  of  such  a  testi- 
mony, giving  this  explanation,   that  we 
were  all  young  and  inexperienced  in  the 
world,  and  that,  as  he  had  not  long  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  a  schoolmaster,  we 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  benefit  which  we  might  derive  from 
his  instructions."     The   first  resolution 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Faber, 
who  remarked,  that,  <^ Small  as  was  the 
number  educated  at  Durham  school,  there 
were  at  one  time  no  less  than  four  Fel- 
lows of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  pupils  of  Mr.  Carr."     The  next 
speaker  was  the  Rev.  John  Raine,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  who 
enlarged  on  Mr.  Carr's  talents  and  amiable 


qualitiesinayeryeloqtieiiltaddrietti  Speak* 
ing  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  he  remari&< 
ed:  ^*  Those  studies  which  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  he  bad  prosecuted 
so  successfully,  he  did  not  abandon  when 
he  left  it     There  were  few  men  who 
had  had  a  more  valuable  and  complete 
apparatus  of  mathematical  instnimaiitB^ 
few  who  were  better  practical  astxon<K. 
mers,    than    Mr.   Can*.     He   made  no 
parade,  no  ostentatious  display  of   hia 
knowledge.    But  when  he  bci»me  warm- 
ed by  conversation,  when  his  eye  bright- 
ened, and  he  b^gan  to  lay  his  hand  first 
on  one  and  then  on  another  of  his  instru- 
ments, and  to  point  out  their  nature,  con- 
struction, and  use,  with  a  dexterity  and 
clearness  pre-eminently  his  own,    then 
you  saw  that  you  were  in  the  company  of 
one  who  loved  sdenee  for  its  own  sake— •- 
of  one  whose  attainments  were  at  once 
deep,    varied,    and    accurate.      To    Ihe 
kindred  mixed  sciences  he  was  not  less 
strongly  attached  than  to  astronomy ;  and 
his  collections  in  these  different  aenart- 
ments  will  be  preserved  by  his  £uaaiiy  aa 
a  precious  memorial  of  ium."    It  was 
then  resolved,  *<  That  a  monument  be- 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Carr,   by  his    pupils,   in  the  cathedral 
diurch  of  Durham,  in  which  his  remaina. 
were  interred ;  and  that  an  engraying  he- 
procured  of  a  faithful  portrait  in  the  poa» 
session  of  the  family."    It  was  afterwards 
mentioned  that  a  design  for  the  mon».. 
ment  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Carrfs  in- 
timate friends,  Robert  burtees,  esq.  of' 
Mainsforth,  and  the  Rev.  James  Raine, 
whose   antiquarian    abilities    were  well 
known.     We  understand  that  it  is  also- 
intended  to  establish  a  Carr  Fellowship 
in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  to  give 
annually  a  Carr  medal.— Mr.  Carr's  elder, 
brother,  Thomas  Carr,  M.A.  was  a  FeU 
low  and  Bursar  of  Trin.  coll.  Camb»     In. 
p.  472,  line  7,  for  Henry  read  Hendry;. 
1.  19,  Rev.  John  Raine ;  L  24i,  Coluiabus 
Inrilby,  esq. 

P.  475.  The  family  of  Vyner  were 
erroneously  stated  to  be  benefited  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Chaplin;  they  were  not 
related. 

P.  478.  Capt.  Win.  W,  DoweU  waa 
formerly  a  member  of  Clare-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  lately  Assistant  Revenue  Sur« 
veyor  at  Ratnaghirry  in  the  Concan. 
He  died  at  sea,  on  the  28th  of  June,  in 
his  37th  year. 

.  Part  i.  p.  465.  Francit  John  Browne, 
esq.  of  Frampton,  Dorset,  has  bequeath- 
ed the  following  legacies  to -charitable 
institutions:  To  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Clergymen's  Widows  and  Chil- 
dren established  in  Dorsetshire,  SOOL ; 
to  Salisbury  Infirmary,  700/.;  to  Exeter 
Lunatic  Asylum,  200^.;  to  Exeter  In- 
firmary, 700/. ;  to  Bath  Hospital,  5001. 
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Gordon,  A.  D.  387. 

A.  L.  463 
Gore,  Col.  363 
Gossip,  J.  H.    174. 

W,  286 
Gould,  Capt.  H.  383 
Goulds,  £.  539 
Gower,  R.  383.    R. 

H.  383 

Earl  175 

-r — LordF.L.2.69 
Gowland,  A.  B.  94 
Gozna,  363 
Graddon,  93 
Graeme,  Lt.-Col.  J» 

381 
Graevell,Lt.-CoU63 
Graham,  188.  A.G. 

4j63.    Col.  C.  188. 

M.  383.    N.  463;. 

S.  476 
Grant,  354.    C.  191; 

J.M.461.  R.36S 
Grantham,  Lady  79 
Graves,  H.  M.  378. 

Lady  386,  561 
Gray,  J.  174.    J.W. 

369.  W.  475,  159 
Greaves,  C.  190.   S. 

91 

Green,  F.  462 

Greenwood,  T.  159 

Greeve,.J.  538 

Gregory,  Lady  A. 
556.  E.  C.  285. 
F..91.    J.J.  77 

Gresham,  Sir  T.  59 

Gresley,  D.  77 

Greswolde,  Col.  558 

Grevile,  R.  F.  2 

Greville,  H.  C.  17fl 

Grey,  Dr,  269.  Lt.- 
Col.  C.  269.  J.  475 

Gribble,L.leG.477 

Grieber,  Lt.  190 

Griffini  £.555.  F 
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GrifBlh,  C.  461.    3.       A.  84.     J,  S.  187-    Bo«re,  R.  C.  1*9.  Hutttn,  H.  9ff 

&53  J.S.S6D.   P.SBd.       SirR.C.453.    S.  H]rde,A.3T8.  H.9fp. 

GrilBllii,  H.  174  R.  M.  7T.    S.  554       475  lileker,  M.  161     * 

Grimtton,  J.  477  Haieli,  1.44  Hubbin*,  S.  99  Ifgulden,  M.G.  17 

Giaotobnigf,  S.  95  Hain«ld,  W.  H.  538    Hocken,  W.  461  HiV.  F>  368 

GroiTenar,  Cuutitf  l»  Hailey,   Cap(.  SB7>   Huckin,  R.  5.>i3  lage  C.  SSI 

176  J.  287  HudBion.Afch.  76.  Ingli.,  Lt.  P.  SfiS 

Grove,   E.  477.    J.  Haughon.  O.  C.  76         MnJ.  I69.   J.  461.  Ir>K"n>,Cspt.  F.9S. 

C.  93  Hftwei,  W.  77  Maj.  W.  369  U.  77 

Guerin,  Baron,  160.  Ha«ker,T.3ei  Hoeartb,  Maj.T.  76  Inkioii,  Lt.  9S 

4&I  Hawks  W.  538  Hogg,  R.  986  Irtoii,  H.94.  5M 

Guctt,  J.  J.  174  UaMkinB,A.  M.  186.   Mogbton,  E.  S8I  lni"i:>  J-  558 

Guilding,  L.  IBS  E.  STO.    Capt.  E.   Holbrow,  T.  554  Ive,  G.  5S3 

Gurdon,  T.  P.  555  D.  90.    F.  77.    F.    Holland,  Maj.  W.  93  Jack.on,  J.  4«l.  J, 

Gwitkin,379  S.  189.     Capt.  J.   Holmnn,  W.  H.  94         G.I6I.  H.ano.' 

Gwyiine,  Lt.-Col.  I.         553.  W.  554.  Maj.    Holmr,  N.  37B  R-  363.     W.  SM 

556  S.  381  HoJmei,  E.  W.  363.  Jacquemont,  V.  93 

Haig,  C.556  Hawley,  C.  E.  3B1  W.89.  W.  H.  AX.  J'oiM.  C,  468.    K.' 

Hair.J.SBO  Ha«trey.Cul.  H.556       369,363  174,975.     J.  174,- 

Halra,  J.    D.    363.  Hay,  M.  9B3.    Lord   Holroyd,  M.  555  3S3.   M.  IT4 

M.381  T.97O  Holyoake,  F.  L.S3B,  J«rralt,  R.46S 

Halford,  H.  S  Headfort.March.543        56l  Jeani,  554 

Halifax,  J.  5.  363  Headley  555  Home,  Sir  E.  478  JeBery,  S.  553 

Hall355.    Ma).174,  H»arne,  T.  168  Huoper,  A.  985.    J.  Jeffreji,  P.  174 

970.    A.  184,  476.  Heaibooat,  C.  77  46!.     J.  B.    538.  JeUicoe,  C.  48T 

E,  91,289.  J. 477.  Healbcoate,  H.  53B       W.  H.  476  Jenkini,  Dr.48l'.H. 

S.  91.    W.  61  Heallej,  Lieut.  J.  L.   Hope,  Maj.  F.  369  <« 

HalEted,  H.  A.  174  946  Hopkini,  E.  9e  JenkiDian,8.C.  114 

Hamilton  159,  448.  Hedger,  F.  92,  189    Hordern,  P.  363  Jenner,  984 

F.44g.  G.B.  463.  Hcril«y,    Capt.    77,   Uorlock,J.8l  Jenningt,  J.  S8a  J. 

H.P.  469.  J.46I.        174  Hcrne,  T  2C9  476,     W.  378 

Hamond,  R.  C.475  Heighing  ton,  S.  553    Huriieinar,P.  A.46a  Jernni,J.  l74 

Hanipton,Capt.970  Hellicar,  A.  174  Uarsfnrd,  J.  989  J?rni[>gham,E.S.T1' 

Haubury,  D.  S85  HeromenB,  A.  477        Horsiey,  J.  552,     J.  Jeney,  Lady  3SS 

Hancock,  E.  R.  363  Hemsled,  Lt.  C.3H1       W.  90  JervU,  J.  94 

Haiicoii,Ll.-Cul.370  Henderson,  M.  475.    Horlon,E.  3B0.  W.  Jodrell,  E.  467 

Maiikey,   Cnpt.   H.       Sir  R.  B.  478  3B0  JohDCf,  J.  381 

A.  363.    S.  IBI  Henley,  W.  553  Houltirooke,  F.A.  99  Jobnaon,  A.  385.  K. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.  970  Hennia,  M:4J.  93  Hautlon,  LaUy  J.  94        >  96.   J.  SBS,  919. 

Harberton  ViBr.386  Henry,  C.  E.  90  Houstoun,  A.  461  R-  ^90 

Harbin,  E.  379  Herbert,  E.  46  Howard,    C.  8,   80.  Jobniton,  Sir  A.9CS' 

Harcourl56     Capt.  Herinb«[adl,I)r.557         F.  IBg.    F.  G   556.  Jubnitone,  C.    441. 

E.  V.77  Heron,  Lt.  93  Lady  G.178.  Lady       J-  F- W.  JS9 

Harden,J.28S  Herries.N.  181.  Lt.       H.  E.  G.  176.    R.  Jonea,  380,  477.  IV 
Harding,T.  969.  W.       Col.  Sir  W.  363            194  17».     Lt.-Col.  Q. 

77  HerEchels,SirJ.448   Howartb,  H.  461  E.  461.     H.  STB.' 

Hardwicke,  J.  186.  Hereent,  P.  J.  189       Howe,  J.  91  J.  381.  551.  L.89. 

Earl  79  Hertford,  Marq.  C.   Howrli.T.  173.    T.       R.  188.  T.8S 

Hardy,  A.   E.  469.       383  J.  363  "  ^orge,  P.  557. 

M.  C.  469  Hel2ler,  Col.  R.  462   Hubie,  T,  1 89  Julian,  M.  E.  A.  174 

Hare.M.  T,  3C3  Heygata  J.  91  Hudson,  A.  1B7,  D.  Kain,  F.  984 

Hares.  A.  190  Heyrick,  C.  98!I  47S  KaislHlce,  B.  91 

Harington,  R.  173  Havwood,E.M.369.    Huglies,  J.  379  Keaii,.98.  E.  559 

Harland,  W.  553  M.  179.     R.  554      Huirick,  Lady  461  Kfatney,Gen.D.53B 

Harley,  F.  S.  174  Hibbert.    J.    462.      Hull,  J.  77  Kt-mmiis,  Capt.  370 

Harmer,  J.  173  Capt.  J.  N.   174.    Huloie,  M.  188.  Kempihorne,  J.  363 

Harrington,  R.  174       R.  84  Hume,  Lady  79-  M.  Keuipe,  E.  M.  ?7 

Harris,  467.    Maj.-  Hickman,  J.  91  J.  870  Ketidall,  T.  gg 

Gen.   553.     donr.  Hlggins,  J.  F.  IBT      Humfrey,  L.  C.  88  Kennedy,  T.  S.  SfiS' 

Lady  A,   0.389.  HigRinsQn,    E.    90,    Hummel,  A.  553  Kent,A.97a 

Capt.  H.  970.     I.        450  Huraphreya,     Capt.  Duebess  355 

77.  S.533.W.  187  Hill,  F.E.  77.  J.  59.       450  Keppel.MaJ.G.  461. 
Harriian,B.303.  J.       M.554.     Capt.  P.    Hunl,C.382  M.  A.  5S4 

E.  189.  M.  E.77.       53B.    R.  98,  553.    Hunter, J.  478  Kerr,A.477.    3.*l 

W.185.  W.B.9e9       W.C.77  Huntley,  R.  W.  538  K«rry,E.463' 

iatvey,  A.  H.  99.  Hillooat  189- T189     Hurd,  W.  8B  Kerwin,  W.2 

Capt.  E.  538.    G.  Hilton,  J.  77  Hutchinton.G.  382  Kidd  C.  463 
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Kildare,  6p.  269         Lewis,  E.   C.  179.  M'Intosb,  S84  Maynard,  W.  ^70    ' 

Killaloe,  Bp.  269  Maj.  J.  T.  538.  J.  Macintosh,  C.  558  Mayor,  R.  269 

Kinff,  188.    B.  538.       W.  476  M*Kay,  Maj.  J.  76  Mayors,  J.  461 

C.  476.     £.  380.   Leybourn,  T.  270  Mackensie,    G.  90.  Mead  539.   F.  88 

G.T.9 1,380.  J.450   Lichfield,   Countess       Capt.  G.93.    Lt.,  Meade,  A.  174 

— —  Lord  362  269  R.  D.  93  Mecklenburgh-Sch- 

Kingdon,  G.  B.  362   Light  foot,  J.  P.  363  Maokie,  C.  77.    H.       werin,  DukeCA. 
Kinghorn,  J.  554        Liiidley  504  477  C.  94 

Kingscote,  H.  77        Lindow,  J.  187  M*Kinlay,  Capt.  C  Mediand,  T.  476 

Kinlock,  H.  270  Linthorne,  T.  477  B.  556  Medley  ?63 

Kipps,  T.  G.  380         Linton,  J.  174  Mackinlay,  J   93  Meech,  Lt.  94 

Kirby449.     Maj.T.   Lisborne,  P.  A.  369  Maclean,  476  Meliss,  T.363 

C.  270  Little,  M.  K.  N.  381  Maeleod  476  Meller,T.  W.  173 

Kirk,  E.  W.  379         Liversedge,J.W.552  M'Naghtan,Capt.R.  Mellor,  J.  363 

Kitchen,  J.  363  Llewellyn,  D.  I73  462  Melville,  A.  L.  461 

Kitchener,  Dr.  98       Lloyd,  504.     H.  538  Macnamara,  Lt.  93  Meredith,  H.  81 

Kitson,  W.  285  Loch,  C.  A.  93  M^Pberson,  F.  461  Meriton,  A.  286 

Knapp,  H.  J.  461        Locke,  S.  477  Macqueen,  A.  90  Mertens,  H.  284     - 

Knipe,  J.  A.  183  Lockey,  R.  378  M*Rae,  J.  77  Mesham,  J.  E.  552 

Knott,  C.  94  Lockbart,  386  Macrsel,  J.  H.  538  Me8siter,Maj.J.362» 

Knowles,  J.  556  Lodge  2  Maber  92  M.  A.  189 

Knox,  Capt.  B.  270     Loftus,  Capt.  F.  538.  Main  waring,  F.E.77  Maurice,  E.  94 

Knyvett,E.  190.   S.        Lt.-Col.F.  538.  J.  Mairis,  H.  J.  462  Mey,' Capt.  556 

E.  77,  174  P.  270  Maister,  A.  382  Mickleburgh,  J.  77 
Kuper,  C.  A.  F.  363  London,  Bp.  270  Maitland.Col.F.  53d  Mildinay,C.  A.StJ. 
Kyle,  S.  76                   Long,  270.    J.  477.  Major,  Capt.  187  270 

Laffan  I90  M.A.  77,  174.  W.  Majoribanks  556         Miller,  A.381.  J.  159^ 

Lake,  Lord  Vis.  174        554  Malcolm,  D.  89  475.    S.  W.  378,. 

Lambton,  382  Longden,  E.  538  J.  559  551 

Lamprey,  G.  VV.  461  Longley,  A.  A.  552  Mangels,  H,  M.  463    Mills.  H.  F;  381.  J* 

Lander,  R.  59  Longmire,  J.  F.  382  Manley,  R.  475  270.    Capt.  J.  93. 

Landon,  G.  77  Lonsdale,  C.  284  Manning,  478.  F.M,        M.  381.  M.E.475i 

Langdale,  C.  270  Lopes,  Sir  R.  462  B.  188.  H.  E.  462        S.  91 

Langenburg,    Prin-  Losh,  J.  382  Mansel  502.M.J.  94    Milne,  J.  555 

cess  538  Lothian,March.dow.  Manseli,  C.  478  Milner,Maj.HtR.76« 

Langford,  J.  284  H.  90  Maiwir,  R.  474  M.  174 

Larton,  M.  B.  285  Lovell,  J.  G.  462  Mansfield,  C'nt'ss  2    Milton,  Lord  V.  174 

Latham,  L.  173,461  Lowe,  S.  77  Marchant  191  Mirehouse,  J.  173 

Latta,  Dr.  478  Luard,  Capt.  J.  363  Marker,  T.  J.  77        Mitchell,  H.  C*  77. 

Law,  C.  E.  173.  W.  Lubbock,  J.  W.  448  Markland,  E.  363  J.382.  MJ:.S.462 

F.  363  Lucas,  W.  269  Marrie,  M.H.S.270    Moilliet,  S.  270 

Lawrance,  M.  77 Lord  J.  79  Marriott475.  A. 555*    Molesworib,  J.  461 

Lawrence  79,  333  Ludlow,  Lady  A.  B.        W.  M.  S.  538  Molineux,  J*  285 

Leach,  J.  183  187  Marsh,  H.C.I 73.  M.   Molses,  M.  A.  538   . 

Leah,  T.  173  Luscombe,  D.  77  C.  189  Montagu,  B.  138 

Lediie,  Maj.  K.  286  Lush  98  Marshall,  Lt.i 90.  J.    Montgomerie,Ei270 

Lee,  Maj.  353.  J.  E.  Lyall,  Archd.  363  478.  J.  A.  462.  L.    Montgomery,  Lieut* 

450.     L.  556.     R.  Lynk,  Lt.  S.  381             88.   W.  538                  286.  J.  190 

E.N.  382  Lyon,  G.N.I  87.  Lt.-  Martin,J.447.W.284  Monligny,  355 

Legard,  J.  553  Gen.  Sir  J.  270.  L*  Martyn,  T.  W.  461  Moore,.Gi  461.    H» 

Legge,  J.  189  A.  380.  S.  283  Mason,  E.  462.    Lt.        561.  J.463.  T,284 

Leighion,  F.  356  Lysley,  R.  475                 E.  U.  286  Morce,  A.  D.  476     : 

Lenoir,  A.  163  M'Bean,  E.  284  Massey,  Maj.  Gen.  Muref,  P.  461.  H.194 

Lendon,  F.  A.  363  M'Caskill,  Lt.-Col.        E.386.  G.462.  W.  Morelatid,  B.  284 

Lennox,  Ld.  G.  558  J.  362                            551  Morgan,  C.  555.  H^ 

Lenny,  C.  77  Maccaughey,  M.  94  Massy,  H.  386                O.  478.  M.  461. 

Lenon,  T.  B.  174  Mac  Coll,  U.  89  Master,  W.  461  Moriarty^  E.  J.  284  ; 

Lenzoni  161  M'Couchey,  Cap.  93  Masterman,B.  477  Morn ingt on,  Baron 

Leslie,  M.A.  174  Macdonell,  J.  R.  77  Mathew,  G.  90                386 

Lesslie,  J.  190  Macdonnell,  Lieut.-  Matthews,  A.462.  J.  Morphy  93 

Lennard,  D.  B.  46I  Col.  J.  173                   286  Morralt,.C  \74 

Leverton,  R.  380  Macdougall,  Lieut.-  Mawdesley,  T.282  Morris,  Maj.  £.  269t> 

Lewellen,  Dr.  461  Col.  D.  269  Maxwell,  J.  H.  462.       G.  174,   356.    J^ 

Lewellin,  Dr.  461  Macgregor,B.M.270        L.  174.  Maj.  S.  93        185.  R.  869. 

Lewes,  C.  352  M'Guire,  T.  W.  551  May,H.E.77.  J.286  Morse,  F.  174. 
Gent  Mao.  December  1833. 
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Morebelid,  A.  468.  Ogilvie,  Lt.-Col.  A.  Peaeocke^G.  S.  81  '  Pow3rf»M.B55       'T 

U.  J.  461  93.  C.  A.  461  Peake,  Lt.  93  Poynder»  £.  554 

Mortimer, J.283,559.  Ogiivy,  J.  B.  553        Pearce,  J.  187  Puynts  91 

W.  556  0|;le,  J.  88  Pearse,  Capt.  W.  538    Praed,  W.  381 

Mortlock93  O'Grady,  J.D.C.462    Pearson,  £.  A.  174.   Preedy,  W.  93 

Morton,  J.  462  0'Haberty»Cap.  557        J.E.M.476.  M.539    Preston,  B.  381.   F« 

Moseley,  E.  C.  363      O'Hara,  Lt.-Col.  £.    Pease  476  174.  K.M.469.  W. 

Mosley ,  P.  382  156  Peat,  Lt.>Col.  J.  S86       46S 

Mountford,  R.476      Okeden,  C.  J.  467       Peckuver,  J.  554         Price,  M.  477,  551* 
Muddle,  Capt.  R.  U.  0*KeUy,  Lt.-Col.  94    Peebles,  A.  90  R.  282»  561 

286  Oltey ,  Lieut.  93  Peel,  A.  462.  E.  462.    Prideaux,  478 

Mudge,  Capt.  452      Oinmaney,Capt.  C.       J.  462.     Lady  J.   Priestley,  J.  S84 
Moild380  555  270.    M.  270  Pritebard,  MaJ.  26  9 

Mules,  J.  174  0'Neale,B.386.  M.   Peiie,  S.W.  449*  T.    Procton,  M.  S7i 

Mullen,  Maj.  R.  362        176  W.  449  Prosser476 

Mulligan,  W.  281       O'Neill,  Lt.  H.  92      Pellett.  D.  188  Pretberoe,  S.9I.  190 

Mundell,  J.  190  Onslow,  A.  174.    H.    Pellew,  E.  269  Prowett,  J.  869 

Munning8,T.C.37d        F.  538  Pennant,  J.  I.M.  174    Puckle,  C  468 

Murcott,  J.  186  Oram,  W.  H.  285       Penny,  H.  553  Pugct,  Capt;  478 

Murrayy287.Dr.461.   Orcbard,  B.  284  Penruddocke,C.  363    Pulsfurd,  W.  558    . 

SirG.  59  Orde,  Sir  J.  P.  461.   Perceval,  A.  P.  77.    Pulteney,  Capt.  86^ 

Musgrave,  J.  362  L.  S.  270  Maj.  J.  269  Purcell,  Lt.  188 

Muspratt,  S.  90  Orger,  W.  461  Percival,  T.  556  Purcbas,  J.  55S 

Myers,  C.  363  Ormsby,  H.  363  Percy,A.552.  H.186.    Pyrke,D.468.  UM. 

Mytton3&6  Osborne,  A.  1 90  T.  386  462 

Nanney,  J .  173  Osmond,  M.  W.  363    Peres,  I9I.  Quin,  T.  869 

:Napier,C476.E.187   Oswald  386  Perkins,  S.  174.  T.    Rabone,  S.  98 

Nasb,  E.  363.  W.  R.   Oiley,  C.  B.  363  M.  285  Raddiffe,  G.  173.  It 

269  Owen  S.  378.  T.  88    Perry,  A. 475.  T.381        270 

Nason,  A.  I9I  Paget,  Lady  G.  462   Peter,  G.  C.  187.         Rae,  Sir  W.  869 

Neale,E.  90  Paine,  J.  174.  Petre,  A.  M.  283         Raine,  W.  538 

Neate,  A.  M.  92         Paley,  G.  B.363.  T.   Pettigrew  163  Ralamp,  Baroa  94 

Nedbam,  W.  R.  538        174  Philiimore,  Lady46I    Ramsay,  J.  381.  ft 

Nembbard,  E.  270      Palm,  \V.  270  Pbillips  357.     Capt.        190 

Nepean,  M.  553  Palmer37 2,504. Cap.       173.  A.  L.  174.  B.   Rarosden,  O.  461 

Nesfield,G.  19O  174.  M.  285.   W.       T.  270.  G.H.447.   Randoipb,  J.  I90 

l^esbam,  Capt.  77  449  J.  285,  363.     Lt.    Rankin,  W.  476 

>Ietherclift447  Panson,  F.  E.  270  J.W.  94.    L.  474.   Rankins,  C.  556 

Neve,  C.  89  Pares  382  Lt.  R.  C.  92  Rashleigb,  T.  886 

Newall,  Cap.  R.  174    Parish,  382.  E.  555    Pbillpotts,  T.  462       Rawdon,  461 
Newcomen,  K.  381     Park,  Capt.  93  Piiken  290  Rawe,  R.  189 

Newell,  J.  552  Parke,  J.  173.  Sir  J.    Pidsley,  S.  461  Rawlinson,  Dr.  i$t 

Newling,  C  356  269  Pigott,  F.  77  Lt.  W.  H.  886 

Newton,  E.  285.  V.    Parker,  H.  88.    R.   Pillans,  J.  462  Rawson,  E.  388 

380  194.  S.  174.  T.  B.   Pincbbank,  T.  555      Rayband,Lt.-CoLBI. 

Nicholas,  M.  285  92.  W.  77  Pinekney,  G.  477  174 

Nichols  474  Parkes,  D.  60,  356.   Pinborn,  S.  286  Rebow,  M.  M.  86» 

Nicolas,  Sir  H.  2  R.  194  Pitts,  Cap.  J.  S.  556   Reltpn,  J.  R.  77 

Nicolay,  F.  L.  77         Parkinson  450  Plagie,  Countess  77    Ren^ie,  G.  870 

Nisbett,  £.  1 80  Parr,  Dr.  558  Plancbe,  T.  J.  45 1       Repsbaw,  J.  468 

Noble,Capt.H.N.270   Parry,  Capt.  449.  A.    Plymouth,  Earl  559     Rvynolds^Sir  J.  878» 
Nodier6l  M.270.  J.355.  W.   Pocock,  W.  L  174  446 

Norbury,  C.E.K.538        H.  173  Polbill,  M.  91  Rhodes,  R.  J.  90 

Norgate,  £.  554  Parslow,  F.  R.  380      Polignac  478  Riall,  Lt.-Oeii.P,46I 

Norman,  Capt.  450.   Parsons,  A.  554.  U.    Polwhele  194  Ricbards,  553.     & 

£.  77»  174.  J.  181        88.  J.  378  Polwartb,  Ld.  79  551.  L.284.  R.868 

Norris,C552.  H.363    Passingham,  C.  T.    Pomeroy,  G.  F.  386     Richardaon,  B.  5fi7» 
North,  F.  1 73  187  Pope,  Sir  T.  2  K.  270.    S»  558  . 

Noyes,  J.  W.  F.  77     Paterson,  A.  285         Popham,  C.  W.  77       Rickman,W.X5. 468 
Nugent,  P.  J.  173       Patey,G.  77  Porklington,H.270.   Riddell,  A.  M.  sm 

Nuttall,W.81  Patten,  C.  283  H.  S.  269  G.J..188.   M.98 

Oakeley,  Sir  H.  538    Patterson,M.A.E.I74  Porteous,  Cap. J.  383    Ridge,  MaJ.  E.  J.  661 
O'Counell,  M.  270      Patton,  M.  181  Porter,  G.  H.  363        Riley,  Dr.  356.    A. 

. Count  190         Paul,  A.  M.  C.  270     Poulson,  S.  188  475 

O'Connor,  R.  538       PnuUt,  Ld.  C.  269      Powell, E. M. 380.  F.    Ri|>on,  Earl,  69 
Ogilby,  A.  77.  Pawsey,  272  2B5.  M.R.269.  W.   Ripley,  L.  159  ... 

Peach,  Maj.  H.  E.  H.  N.  554  Rippon,  J.  86 
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Risley;w.  C.  I69  Saiid8bury,T.B.382, 
Robarts,  S.  285  554 

Robbins,  W.  363  Sandwell,  D.  371 

Rubens,  E.  R.  363.  Sargeant,  C.  462.  E. 

G.  283.  .1.91,  270.       275 

W.  F.  174  Sarjeant,  M.  476 

Rubertson,   Maj.  J.  Sasse,  J.  F.  552 

.   M.  538.     R.  462.  Saunders,  R.  J.  362 

Lt.-Col.  R.  91  Saunderson,  F.  80 

Rubins,  H.  L.  187  St.  Sauveur  454 

Robinson,  Archd.76.  Scales,  M.  173 

C.  174.   J.  363.  J.  Scarisbrick,T.  188     Snowden  553 

477.  M.  284,  333.  Scholefield,  M.  189     Suames,  A.  77 


.538.    J.  W.   269.  Suflield,  .1. 382 

W.  269.    M.  187,  Suffolk,  Ducb.  194 

467.  M.F.  534.  S.  Surrey,  Cnfss  176 

189,   380.    T.    2,  Sussex,  Duke  59 

462  Sutberland,  560.  D. 
Smithe,  G.  538  187.     E.  175 

Smyth,2  SirT.381.  Sutton,  C.  M.  269 

W.  T.  174  Swaby,  E.  555 

Snell  92.    C.  A.  475  Swainson,  W.  363 

Sneyd  560  Swan,  H  283 

Snow,  M.  A.  270  Swann,  C.  J.  382.  J. 

462 
Swansborougb,    W. 


S.  283.  S.  M.  188.    Scott,  77.  Lt.  93.  A.  Somerset,    Lady  B.       282 

W.W.461                     477.  J.  277.  Lt.-  J74.  G.77.    P.  H.    Sweet,  C.  186 

Rocbe,  E.  M.  91              Col.  J.  461.  J.  W.  187                            Swinbourn,  T.  553 

Rocbfort.Capt.  538        462.    Sir  W.  290,  Somerville,  V.  194      Swinny,  A.  77 

Rock,  J.  552                    353.  386r  Sorfain,  J.  270             Syroonds,  C.  174 

Roderi,LadyF.J.174    Screeton,  M.477  Soutbcombe,  W.  T.    Taisley,  W.  C.  88 

Roe,J.  188.  J.H.477    Scrivener,  K.  553  77                              Talbot,  Capt.  J.  T. 

Roper,  Capt.  380         Scuranche,  F.C»476  S pence  449                      462 

Roles,  J.  477                Sealon,  C.  187  Spencer,  LadyC.  177.   Tandy,  C.  J.  176 

Rolleston,  C.  J.  270   Selby.  W.90  E.  176.  E.  189.       Tate,  W.  B.  461 

Romney,  R.  H.  188     Serle,  R.  188  Splatt,  J.  188               Tatbain,  W.  173 

Ronald,  R.  538             Sevier,  J.  461  Spooner,  B.  274.  H.    Taylor,  452.  D.  476 

Rooke,  Capt.  F.  F.    Sewell,E.381.  T.462  554                                 F.    ^70.     J.  290. 

W.  270                     Seymour,  LadyA.77.  Spurier46l                      J.G.D.77.   Dr.  J. 

Rose,555.  Lt.A.  553.        383.  G.T.  77  Spurwav,  J.  363              B.  554.  Maj.  P.76. 

E.  77.  H.3e3.  H.    Shannon,Cap.R.462  Squibb,' F.  553                 R.  185 

G.449.  H.  J.461    Shapter,  W.  R.477  Stallard,  T.  285           Teed,  H.  M.  476 

Ross,  Lt.  461,  556.   Sharpe,  J.  372  Staroer,  L.  173 

H.538.  CapJ.449,   Shaw,  95,  270.  E.77  Stanley,  L.  A.  363 

450.  Sir  J.  180.  J.    Shawe,  Lt.-Col.  462.  Stapeldon,  A.  188 

E.  190                           C.  285.  E.  L.  92  Statham  553 

RouSjLadyF.A.J.182   Sheepshanks,  553  Staunton,  J.  270 

Rouse,  J.  476               Sheppard,  H.W.270  Steele,  J.  174 

RoMe,  J.90                  Sberren,  H.  189  Steenbergon,  J.  90 

Rowlands,  Dr.  270      Sherwood,  Capt.  J.  Stenning,  E.  363 

286  Stephens,  J.  M.  556. 

Shewcraft,  P.  552  R.77 

Shillibeer,  J.  461  Stephenson,  E.  284. 

Rush,  A.  H.  553.  G.    Shippard,  E.  M.  363  Sterling,  C.  77 

183                            Short,  M.  P.  538  Stevens,  E.  476.  H. 
u    sseil,Maj.  Ld.  C.    Shuckburgb,  C.  W.        270 

T.  F.  362.     H.  V.       282.  Sir  F.  538  Siewart,C.462.  Maj.   Tbolakson,  161 

.538.  Lady  W.27O.    Shuttlewortb,N.I88        J.  A.  478  Thornbury,  F.  174 
Lord  W.  461            Sieklemore,G.W.363    Stirling,  M.  A.  270     Thorne,  G.  91 

Rutherford,  Cap.  93    Simcox,  E.  G.  3^9  Strickland,  L.  462      Thornton,  D.    2841 

Sackviile,LadyM.78    Simpson,  290  Stokes,  G.  88 

Sadlier,  Dr.  269          Sinclair,  J.  462  Stone,  D.  91 
St.  John,  H.  283         Singleton  542.  H.C.    Stoner479 


Rowley,  Dr.  270.  G. 

L.  189 
Rudge,  E.  77,  174 


Temple,  Capt.  363. 

Sir  G.  T.  77 
Templemann,T.28^ 
Terrington,  M.  53d^' 
Tharp,  E.  L.  77 
Thatcher,  L.  363 
Thiers  61 
Thomas,  Lieut.  556. 

J.  W.  77.   M.  555 
Tboniond,    March. 

372 
Thompson,  E.  476. 

R.  363.   W.  C.  77 
Thomson,  T.  538 


St.Quintin,  J.W.283        270 

Salmon,  £.  L.  174.  Sinisien  353 

G.  W.  91  Sike8,T.  462 

Salusbury,  SirT.R.  Skeeles,  G.  J.  363 

363  Skelton,  J.  173 


Stopford,  Dr.  281 


H.S.  270.   L.  174, 

270 
Thorp,  Arebd.  159 
Thorpe,  J.  372 


Storke,M.E.553.  W.   Thotys,  M.  A.  538 

H.  N.  553  Thracker,  G.  A.  363 

Stormont  2  Thurgar,  A.  C.  77 

Stotbard447  Tilt  352.  A.M.  363 


Salwey,  A.  91               Skillicome,  E.  N.77  Stovin,  E.  F.  363.  J.  Timberlake,  A.   E. 

Sarosoe,    Count  C.    Slight,  Capt.  270  281                                 174 

D.  174                      Sloper,  J.  92  Stow,  C.  467  Tinsley,  W.  C.  185 

Sanders,  D.  379.  E.    Smart,  S. 91.  W.  477  Stratballan,  W.  H.  Todd,    H.   W.  281. 

L.  3C3.  J.  476         Smirke,  Sir  R.  351  D.  174                          J.  R.  270 

Sanderson,  Cap.462.    Smith,  C.  174,  270,  Stralton,  \V.  467  ToUeroache,  M.  174 

W.  381.                        551.    C.  H.  504.  Streatfield,  Lt.-Col.  Tomas,  Capt.  538 

Sandford,  Sir  D.  K.       Capt.  D.  285.    E.  H.  C.  362  Tombes,  91 

G.  282.    H.  363.  Stringer,  H.  554  Tonge,  W.  H.  477 

Sir  J.M.  F.I73.  J.  Strutt,  E.  469  Topping,  G.  269 

S.  160.  Capt.  J,  S.  Siuarr,J.285.  J.F.90  Totbill,  U.  W.  462 


461 
Sandilands,  Capt.  P. 

.174 


580 

Tottenham,R.L.46l 
Tovey,  T.  L.  463 
Tovie,  N.  657 
Tower,E.363.  H.77 
Towen,  J.  553 
Towneley,  479 
Townseiid,    H.   W. 

174.   T.  186 
Trabeme,  J.  M.355 
Treacher,  J.  380 
Tredcroft,  C.  81 
Trench,  F.  177 
Trencbard,  M.  92 
Trenow,F.J.C.  363 
Trincivalli,  C.  187 
Tristram,  H.  B.  174 
TroUope,  E.  270 
Trotmaii,  H.  188 
Trotter,  J.  189,380 
Trougbton  95 

Truell,  E.177 
Tucker,  H.  552 
Tufnell,  W.  477 
Tupmaii  C.  554 
Tupper,  B.478 
Turnbull91.   Lt.R, 

H.  93 
Tunes,  £.  555 
Turner,  C.  S.  94.  M. 

J.  553.     W.  461. 

Capt.  W.  94 
Tuson,  G.  H.  190 
Tweedie,  J.  186 
TMribletun,C.  S.  461 
Tynte,  H.  A.  270 
Uniacke,  E.  I90 
Upholm,  M.  A.  270 
Urqubart,  F.  462 
Usborne,  Maj.  363. 

M.  462 
Uxbridge,  Earl    H. 

270 
Vandeleur,C.T.462. 

Lady  F.  383.   L(.- 

Gen.Sir  J.  O.  175 
Vaughan»  J.  E.  380. 

Sir  R.  557 
Venner,  C.  90 
Ventris,  M.-A.  187 
'-sey,  91.     C.  173 
e, D.  269 
oria,  F'cess  355 

idler,  382 

illiers,G.W.  F.I 73 
Vincent,  Lt.  E.  91. 

F.A.  363.    1.475. 

J.  M.  462 
Vivian,  Capt.  C.  C. 

77.  C.E.I74.  Lt.. 

Gen.  Sir  R.H.  363 
Voeux,  Sir  C.  90 
Vye,J.  185 
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Vyner,  H.   79,  80, 

562 
Waddinirton,G.  173 

M.  381 
Wadc,T.  551 
Waithman,  Aid.  558 

Walli8,J.  91 
Wake,  Lt.  W.  F.  478 

Walden,LordU.46l 
Waldron,  382 
Walford,  E.  173 
Wall,  J.  W.  94.   M. 

476 
Wallace,  Maj.-Gen. 

J.  E.  269 
Walmesley,  C.  382 
Walrond,  J.  L.  476 
Walsh,  C.   H.  538. 

Capt.  T.  475 
Walton,Lt.-Col.363. 

W    188 
Ward,  H.  G.  270.  P. 

281.    W.  283 
Warden,  H.  475 
Warinp,  F.  J.  88 
Warneford,  J.  270 
Warner,  J.  285.   M. 

476 
Warre,  J.  90 
Warreir,  E.  W.  379 
Warton,  2 
Washington,   Capt. 

270 
Waters,  E.  P.  379. 

Mr  462 
Watkiii8,.I.89.T.173 
Watson,  H.  283.  M. 

174.    T.  88 
Watt,  S.  J.  90,  92 
Way,  A.  F.  553 
Webber,    Capt.    A. 

190 
Webster,  L.  363 
Wedd,  F.  M.  174 
Weekes,  A.  382 
Weigall,  E.  462 
Weir,  H.  270 
Webb,  J.  187 
Weld  352 

Weldon,A.462.  J.80 
Wellesley,  386.     G. 

187.  Maj.  LordC. 

362. 

Marq.  269, 363 

Wells,G.77.  J.T.77 
Weroyss,  A.  190 
Were,  M.  382.  T.476 
Wesley  386 
Westenra,  Lt.-CoKJ. 

c.  173 

Western,  A. 475.  M. 
174 


WestoD,  J.  554.  W. 

283 
Wetherell,  J.   379. 

T.M.77 
Wheeler,  C.  S83 
Whelan,  Sir  T.  270 
Whiufields,  Lt.  H. 

W.90 
Wbitaker,  G.  882. 

J.  88 
Whitbread,E.S.363 
White,  A  91,    188. 

B.189.  E.  189.  J. 

186,553.    M.  92. 

R.M.269.  S.  371. 

Capt.  T.  284 
Whitebouse,   E.  A. 

174.    J.  T.  174 
Wbiteley,  C.  159 
Whitelocke,  J.  475. 

R.  H.  281 
Whit  ford,  S.  380 
Whiimore,  F.  285 
Whittall.  M.  284 
Whitty,  S.  476 
Wbytehead,  R.  173 
Widdicombe,  M.  93 
Wigstone,  Capt.  J. 

174 
Wilberforce,  560 
Wilbrabam,  R.  462 
Wilby,  M.  A.270 
Wilde,  I.  91 
Wilder,  F.  P.  77 
Wilkie,  447 
Wilkins  258.    T.  77 
Wilkinson,  448, 504. 

H.  F.  173.  J.  187. 

T.  379 
Wilks.  Col.  M.  94 
Willan,  H.  538.     J. 

K.  D. 189 
Willey,M.  91 
Williams,  476.  Maj. 

A.  286.     Capt.  C. 

H.    174.     E.  356. 

U.89.  J. 381, 461. 

J.  M.88.  LadyM. 

H.  269.  R.  77.  T. 

187,269,355,363. 

W.  2,  89 
Williamson,   A.  M. 

555 
Willis.    J.     F.    188. 

M.S.  188 
Willock,  Mfg.  462. 

Sir  H.  270 
Willoughby,  S.  187 
Willson,  J.  285 
Wilson    382,    446. 

477>  554.    Sir  H. 


W.  538.  J.  1§H 
969,  870.  Alte4 
man  a  178.  S*V 
S84.  S.  U  E:477« 
W.  173,  885 

Wimberlex,  C.  If. 
368 

WiDcbetter,  A.  77* 

E.477 
Windsor,  Dean.  178^ 

J.  551 
Wiogfield,  E»    174. 

F.  174.     G.  9S  - 
Winn,  M.  981 
Winter,  E.  188 
Wi«e,  J.  R.  S67.  Wi 

551 
Withcrt,  M.  A.  77 
Wolf,  F.  G.  US 
Wollastou,  L.t.-Oil; 

91.    H.  J.  551 
Wolston,  J.  S84 
Wootner,  J.  475 
Wood,  A.   174^    C. 

£.  174,  S70.    B. 

556,90,87^,469^ 

K.363.    R.W.  K. 

462  . 

Woodbine^  Col.  557 
Woodcock,  IV.  88 
WoodfonI,  Lady]  73* 

C.  G.  F.  J  90 
Wood  mass,  C.  870 
Wordiosham,    Dr. 

552 
Wordsworth,  C.  449 
Worger,  E.  876 
Worsley,  £.  363 
Wrangham,  8 
Wrlgbr,D.80.  G.98i  » 

R.  5.^4 
Wrottesley,  Sir    J» 

175 
Wurtemburip,  Dulut 

A.  F.  C.  191 
Wylde,  538 
Wynch  270 
Wynche,  T.  £.  363 
Wyndbam,  A.   183. 

H.  477.  P.  C.  381 
Wynn  304 
Yates,  Dr.  8 

Yeoman,  H.W.468» 

W.  B.  89 
Yorke,  H.  468 
Young,  93.  A.    984. 

J.  C.   173.     U^ 

J.C.269.   Mi\i.J. 

R.  538.    R.    174, 

270 
Zouch,  M.  188 
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